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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  exhibit,  in  a  series  of  historical 

dissertations,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief  circumstances  that  can 

interest  a  philosophical  inquirer  during  the  period  usually  denominated  the 

Middle  Ages.     Such  an  undertaking  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  class  of 

historical  abridgments  :  yet  there  will  perhaps  be  found  enough  to  distinguish 

It  from  such  as  have  already  appeared.     JMany  considerable  portions  of  time, 

especially  before  the  twelfth  century,  may  justly  be  deemed  so  barren  of 

events  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  a  single  sentence  or  paragraph  is  often 

sufficient  to  give  the  character  of  entire  generations,  and  of  long  dynasties 

of  obscure  kings. 

**  Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

And  even  in  the  more  pleasing  and  instructke  parts  of  this  middle  period,  it 
has  been  my  object  to  avoid  the  dry  composition  of  annals,  and  aiming,  with 
what  spirit  and  freedom  I  could,  at  a  just  outline  rather  than  a  miniature,  Xe 
suppress  all  events  that  did  not  appear  essentially  concatenated  with  others 
or  illustrative  of  important  conclusions.  But  as  the  modes  of  govennnen. 
and  constitutional  laws  which  prevailed  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  England,  seemed  to  have  been  less  fully  dwelt  upon  in  former 
works  of  this  description  than  military  or  civil  transactions,  while  they  wero 
deserving  of  far  more  attention,  I  have  taken  pains  to  give  a  true  representa 
tion  of  them,  and  in  every  instance  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  the 
reader  may  derive  more  complete  and  original  information. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  wishes  than  that  the  following  pages 
should  be  judged  according  to  the  critical  laws  of  historical  composition. 
Tried  in  such  a  balance,  they  would  be  eminently  defective.  The  limited 
extent  of  this  work,  compared  with  the  subjects  it  embraces,  as  well  as  its 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  political  dissertation  than  of  narrative, 
must  necessarily  preclude  that  circumstantial  delineation  of  events  and  of 
characters  upon  which  the  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  of  a  regular  history 
so  mainly  depends.  Nor  can  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  be  found  alto- 
gether perspicuous  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  period  to  which  it  relates  ;  though  I  have  only  presupposed,  strictly 
speaking,  a  loiowledge  of  the  common  facts  of  Enghsh  history,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid,  in  treating  of  other  countries,  those  allusive  ^pferences, 
which  imply  more  information  in  the  reader  than  the  author  designs  to  com- 
municate. But  the  arrangement  wliich  I  have  adopted  has  sometimes  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  anticipate  both  names  and  facts,  which  are  to  find  a 
more  definite  place  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

This  arrangement  is  probably  different  from  that  of  any  former  hisicricai 
retrospect.     Every  chapter  of  the  following  volyunes  completes  its  pari'cular 
subject,  and  may  dc  considered  in  some  degree  as  independent  of^  thr.  rest. 
Tiie  order,  consequently,  in  which  they  are  read,  will  not  be  very  material 
lliough  of  course  I  should  rather  prefer  that  in  which  they  arc  at  prcsciil  di«- 
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posed.  A  solicitude  to  avoid  continual  transitions,  and  to  give  free  scope  to 
the  natural  association  of  connected  facts,  has  dictated  this  arrangement,  to 
which  I  confess  myself  partial.  And  I  have  found  its  inconveniences  so  trifling 
in  composition,  that  I  cannot  believe  they  will  occasion  much  trouble  to  the 
reader. 

The  first  chapter  comprises  the  history  of  France  from  the  invasion  of 
Clovis  to  the  expedition,  exclusively,  of  Charles  VIII.  against  Naples.  Il 
is  not  possible  to  fix  accurate  limits  to  the  Middle  Ages  :  but  though  the  ten 
centuries  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to 
constitute  that  period,  a  less  arbitrary  division  was  necessary  to  render  the 
commencement  and  conclusion  of  an  historical  narrative  satisfactory.  The 
continuous  chain  of  transactions  on  the  stage  of  human  society  is  ill  divided 
6y  mere  hues  of  chronological  demarcation.  But  as  the  subversion  of  the 
western  empire  is  manifestly  the  natural  termination  of  ancient  histoiy,  so 
the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  appears  the  most  convenient  epoch 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  period.  Less  difficulty  occurred  in  finding 
the  other  limit.  The  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  was  the  event 
that  first  engaged  the  principal  states  of  Europe  in  relations  of  alliance  or 
hostihty  which  may  be  deduced  to  the  present  day,  and  is  the  point  at  which 
every  man  who  traces  backward  its  pohtical  history  will  be  obliged  to  pause 
It  fiurnishes  a  determinate  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Italy  and  France,  and  nearly 
coincides  with  events  which  naturally  terminate  the  history  of  the  JMiddle 
Ages  in  other  countries. 

The  feudal  system  is  treated  in  the  second  chapter,  which  I  have  subjoined 
to  the  history  of  France,  with  which  it  has  a  near  connexion.  Inquiries  into 
the  antiquities  of  that  jurisprudence  occupied  more  attention  in  the  last  age 
than  at  present,  and  their  dryness  may  prove  repulsive  to  many  readers. 
But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of  law ;  nor  can  any  man  render 
an  obscure  and  intricate  disquisition  either  perspicuous  or  entertaining. 
That  the  feudal  system  is  an  important  branch  of  historical  knowledge  will 
not  be  disputed,  when  we  consider  not  only  its  influence  upon  our  own  con- 
stitution, but  that  one  of  the  parties  which  at  present  divide  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  professes  to  appeal  to  the  original  principles  of  its  monarchy,  as 
they  subsisted  before  the  subversion  of  that  polity. 

The  four  succeeding  chapters  contain  a  sketch,  more  or  less  rapid  and 
general,  of  the  histories  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Greek 
and  Saracenic  empires.  In  the  seventh  I  have  endeavoured  to  develop  the 
progress  of  ecclesiastical  power,  a  subject  eminently  distinguishing  the  Mid- 
dle ^Ages,  and  of  which  a  concise  and  impartial  delineation  has  long  been 
desirable. 

The  English  constitution  furnishes  materials  for  the  eighth  chapter.     I 
-annot  htj^c  to  have  done  sufficient  justice  to  this  theme,  which  has  cost  me 
considerable  labour ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  since  the  treatise  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  itself  open  to  much  exception,  there  has  been  no  historica. 
development  of  our  constitution,  founded  upon  extensive  researches,  or  calcu 
lated  to  give  a  just  notion  of  its  character.     For  those  parts  of  Henry's  his 
tory  which  profess  to  trace  the  progress  of  government  arc  still  more  jejuna 
than  the  rest  of  his  volumes  ;  and  the  work  of  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow, 
however  pleasing  from  its  liberal  spirit,  displays  a  fault  too  common  among 
the  philosophers  of  his  country,  that  of  theorizing  upon  an  imperfect  indue 
tion,  and  very  often  upo»  a  total  misapprehension  of  particular  facts. 
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The  ninth  and  last  chapter  relates  to  the  general  state  of  society  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  comprehends  the  history  of  commerce,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  literature.  None  however  of  these  are  treated  in  detail,  and  the 
whole  chapter  is  chiefly  designed  as  supplemental  to  the  rest,  in  order  to  vary 
the  relations  under  which  events  may  be  viewed,  and  to  give  a  more  adequate 
sense  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  execution  of  a  plan  far  more  comprehensive  than  what,  with  a  cue 
consideratio.i  either  of  my  abilities  or  opportunities,  I  ought  to  have  under- 
taken, it  would  be  strangely  presumptuous  to  hope  that  I  can  have  rendered 
myself  invulnerable  to  criticism.  Even  if  flagrant  errors  should  not  be  fre- 
quently detected,  yet  I  am  aware  that  a  desire  of  conciseness  has  prevented 
the  sense  of  some  passages  from  appearing  sufliciently  distinct ;  and  though 
I  cannot  hold  myself  generally  responsible  for  omissions,  in  a  work  which 
could  only  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  compass  by  the  severe  retrench 
ment  of  superfluous  matter,  it  is  highly  probable  that  defective  information, 
forge tfulness,  or  too  great  a  regard  for  brevity,  has  caused  me  to  pass  over 
many  things  which  would  have  materially  illustrated  the  various  subjects  of 
these  inquiries. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  those  supe- 
rior judges,  who,  having  bestowed  a  more  undivided  attention  on  the  particu- 
lar "objects  that  have  interested  them,  may  justly  deem  such  general  sketches 
imperfect  and  superficial ;  but  my  labours  will  not  have  proved  fruitless,  if 
they  shall  conduce  to  stimulate  the  reflection,  to  guide  the  researches,  to  cor 
rc-ct  the  prejudices,  or  to  animate  the  liberal  and  virtuous  sentiments  of  in- 
ouwtive  youth ; 

"  Mi  satis  ampli 
Merccfl,  et  mihi  grande  decos,  sim  ignotus  in  aeTom  * 

Turn  licet,  externo  penitutque  inglonus  oi\a." 
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fHE  HISTORY  OF  FRaNCE,  FROM  ITS  CONQUEST  BY  CLOVIS  TO  THE 
INVASION  OF  NAPLES  BY  CHARLES  VIII. 


PART   I. 

ftu  "f  the  P^raan  Empire. — Invasion  of  Clovis. — 
t-mi  ract  of  French  Kings — Accession  of  Pe- 
pw.  .— Sta'e  of  Italy. — Charlemagne. — His  Reign 
a^  Character. — Loiiis  the  Debonair. — His  Suc- 
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PbiUi^  Augustus.  —  Conquest  of  Normandy, — 
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archy under  his  Reign. — Reigns  of  his  Children. 
—Question  of  Salique-Law. — Claim  of  Edward 

;ii. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  cen- 
ivii'y,  the  mighty  fabric  of  empire,  which 
vufour  and  pohcy  liad  founded  upon  the 
Subversion  of  scveu  hills  of  Rome,was  final- 
the  Roman  ly  overthrown,  in  all  the  west 
Empire.  q(  Europe,  by  tlie  barbarous 
nations  from  the  north,  whose  martial 
energy  and  whose  numbers  were  irre- 
sistible. *A  race  of  men,  formerly  un- 
known or  despised,  had  not  only  dismem- 
New  settle-  bcred  that  proud  sovereignty, 
menu  of  the  but  permanently  Settled  them- 
barbaroua  ua-  gdves  in  its  fairest  provinces, 
and  imposed  their  yoke  upon 
the  ancient  possessors.  The  Vandals 
were  masters  of  Africa;  the  Suevi  held 
part  of  Spain  ;  the  Visigoths  possessed 
the  remainder,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Gaul ;  the  Burgundians  occupied  the 
provinces  wa>re.d  by  the  Rhone  and  Sa- 
one ;  the  Ostiogoths  almost  all  Italy. 
The  northwest  jf  Gaul,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  some  writers  have 
filled  with  an  Armorican  republic  ;•  while 

♦  It  is  impossibhj  not  to  speak  skeptically  as  to 
this  republiQ.  or  rather  confederation  uf  ii)dep«nd- 


the  remainder  was  still  nominally  subjeci 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by 
a  certain  Syagrius,  rather  with  an  inde- 
pv^ndent  than  a  deputed  authority. 

[A.  D.  486.]  At  this  time,  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Salian  Franks,  a  tribe  of  inva^-ionoi 
Germans  long  connected  with  tiovis. 
Rome,  and  originally  settled  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  who  had  lat- 
terly penetrated  as  far  as  Tournay  and 
Cambray,*  invaded  Gaul,  and  defeated  Sy- 
agrius at  Soissons.  The  result  of  this  vic- 
tory was  the  subjugation  of  those  pror- 
inces  which  had  previously  been  consid- 
ered as  Roman.  But  as  their  allegiance 
had  not  been  very  strict,  so  their  loss  was 
not  very  severely  felt ;  since  the  empe- 
rors of  Constantinople  were  not  too  proud 
to  confer  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  consul 
and  patrician,  which  he  was  too  prudent 
to  refuse.f 

ent  cities  under  the  rule  of  their  respective  bish 
ops,  which  Du  Bos  has  with  great  ingenuity  raised 
upon  very  slight  historical  evidence,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  silence  of  Gregory,  whose  see  of  Tours  hor 
dered  upon  their  supposed  territory.  But  his  hy 
pothesis  is  not  to  he  absolutely  rejected,  because  it 
IS  by  no  means  deficient  in  internal  probabdity,  and 
the  early  part  of  Gregory's  history  is  brief  and  ne^ 
ligent.  Du  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  do  I'Etablissemeiv 
des  Franqais  dans  les  Gaules,  t.  i.,  p.  253.  Gibbon, 
c.  38,  after  following  Du  Bos  in  his  text,  whispers 
as  usual,  his  suspicions  in  a  note. 

*  The  system  of  P^re  Daniel,  who  denies  any 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Franks  on  the  leA 
Lank  of  the  Rhine  before  Clovis,  seems  incapable 
of  being  supported.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  pro 
sumption  lliat  arises  from  the  iliscoverv  of  tbt; 
tomb  and  skeleton  of  Childeric,  father  uf  Clovis,  at 
Tournay,  in  1G53.  See  Montfaucon,  Monument 
de  la  Monarchie  Franqaise,  tome  i.,  p.  10. 

f  The  theory  of  Du  Bos,  who  considers  Clovie 
as  a  sort  of  lieuienaut  of  the  ein]>erurs,  aiid  as  gov 
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Some  years  after  this,  Clovis  defeated 
ihe  Alemaniii,  or  Swabians,  in  a  great  bat- 
tle at  Zulpich,  near  Cologne.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  vow,  as  it  is  said,  made  du- 
ring this  engagement,*  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  princess  of 
Burgundy,  he  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. [A.  D.  496.]  It  would  be  a  fruit- 
less inquiry  whether  he  was  sincere  in 
this  change ;  but  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  no  policy  could  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful The  Arian  sect,  which  had  been 
early  introduced  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, was  predominant,  though  apparent- 
ly without  intolerance,-]-  in  the  Burgundi- 
an  and  Visigoth  courts  ;  but  the  clergy  of 
Gaul  were  strenuously  attached  to  the 
Catholic  side,  and  even  before  his  con- 
version had  favoured  the  arms  of  Clovis. 
They  now  became  his  most  zealous  sup- 
porters ;  and  were  rewarded  by  him  with 

eming  the  Roman  part  of  his  subjects  by  no  other 
title,  has  justly  seemed  extravagant  to  later  critical 
inquirers  into  the  history  of  France.  But  it  may 
nevertheless  be  true,  that  the  connexion  between 
him  and  the  empire,  and  the  emblems  of  Roman 
magistracy  vihich  he  bore,  reconciled  the  conquer- 
ed to  their  new  masters.  This  is  judiciously  sta- 
ted by  the  Duke  de  Nivernois.  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Inscript.,  tome  xx.,  p.  174.  In  the  sixth  century, 
however,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
ignorant  of  Clovis's  countrymen.  Nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  a  passage  in  Procopius,  where  he 
seems  to  mention  the  Armoricans  under  the  name 
ApSopv)^oi ;  and  Agathias  gives  a  strangely  romantic 
account  of  the  Franks,  whom  he  extols  fortheircon- 
formity  to  Roman  laws,  noXtTcia  wj  ra  iroWa  ;^?a)v- 
Tou  'FouaiKT],  Ha  vojxois  roig  avToig,  k.  r.  X.  He  goes 
onto  commen.  their  mutual  union,  and  observes 
particularly  that,  in  partitions  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  frequently  been  made,  they  had  never 
taken  up  arms  against  each  other,  nor  polluted  the 
land  with  civil  bloodshed.  One  would  almost  be- 
lieve him  ironical. 

*  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  a  very  rhetorical  story 
of  this  fiMwous  vow,  which,  though  we  cannot 
disprove,  it  may  be  permitted  to  suspect. — L.  ii., 
c.  30. 

t  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  par  Vich  et  Vaissette, 
tome  i.,  p.  238.  Gibbon,  c.  37.  A  specious  objec- 
tion might  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
monarchies  in  Italy,  as  well  as  Gaul  and  Spain, 
to  the  great  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
These  Arian  sovereigns  treated  their  Catholic  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  said,  with  tenderness,  leaving  thern 
m  posse.Hsi<m  of  every  civil  privilege,  and  were  re- 
warded for  it  by  their  defection  or  .sedition.  But, 
in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed  :  1.  That  the 
•ystem  of  persecution  adopted  by  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  succeeded  no  better ;  the  Catholics  of  that 
province  having  risen  again.st  them  upon  the  land- 
ing of  Belisanus  :  2.  That  we  do  not  know  what 
insults  and  discouragements  the  Catholics  of  Gaul 
and  Italj  may  have  endured,  especially  from  the 
Arian  bishops,  in  that  ageof  bit'Otry  ;  although  the 
admintstrations  of  Alaric  and  The^doric  were  liber- 
al and  tolerant  :  3.  IHiat  the  distinction  of  Arian 
and  Calhoiic  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Goth  and  Roman,  of  conqueror  and  conquered  ; 
•o  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  efl'ects  )f  na- 
.iooaU  from  those  of  sectarian,  animosity. 


artful  gratitude,  and  by  his  descendants 
with  lavish  munificence.  [A.  D.  507.] 
Upon  the  pretence  of  religion,  he  attack- 
ed Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and,  by 
one  great  victory  near  Poitiers  overthrow- 
ing their  empire  in  Gaul,  reduced  them 
to  the  maritime  province  of  Septimania, 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Pyrenees.  The  exploits  of  Clovis 
were  the  reduction  of  certain  independ- 
ent chiefs  of  his  own  tribe  and  family, 
who  w^ere  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rhine.*  All  these  he  put  to  death 
by  force  or  treachery ;  for  he  was  cast  in 
the  true  mould  of  conquerors,  and  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
class,  both  for  the  splendour  and  the 
guiltiness  of  his  ambition. f 

[A.  D.  511.]  Clovis  left  four  sons  ;  one 
illegitimate,  born  before  his  His  descend- 
conversion ;  and  three  by  his  ants, 
queen  Clotilda.  These  four  made,  it  i 
said,  an  equal  partition  of  his  dominions  , 
which  comprehended  not  only  France,  but 
the  western  and  central  parts  of  Germa- 
ny, besides  Bavaria,  and  perhaps  Swabia<, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  de- 
pendant, but  hereditary,  chiefs.  Thierry, 
the  eldest,  had  what  w^as  called  Austra- 
sia,  the  eastern  or  German  division,  and 
fixed  his  capital  at  Metz;  Clodomir,  at 
Orleans ;  Childebert,  at  Paris ;  and  Clo- 
taire,  at  Soissons.J  During  their  reigns 
the  monarchy  was  aggrandized  by  the 
conquest  of  Burgundy.    [A.  D.  558.]  Clo- 


*■  Modern  historians,  in  enumerating  these  reg 
uli,  call  one  of  them  King  of  Mans.  But  it  is  dif 
ficult  to  understand  how  a  chieftain,  independent 
of  Clovis,  could  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of 
France.  In  fact,  Gregory  of  Tours,  our  only  au- 
thority, does  not  say  that  this  prince,  Regnomeris, 
was  King  of  Mans,  but  that  he  was  put  to  death  in 
that  city  :  apud  Cenomannis  civilatem  jussu  Chlo 
dovectii  interfectus  est. 

t  The  reader  will  be  gratified  with  an  admirable 
memoir,  by  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  on  the  policy 
of  Clovis,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  iho  Academy 
of  Inscriptions. 

t  Quatuor  filii  regnum  accipiunt,  et  inter  ae 
ajquA  lance  dividunt.—Greg.  Tur.,  1.  iii.,  c.  1.  It 
would  rather  perplex  a  geographer  to  m«ke  an 
equal  division  of  Clovis's  empire  into  poitions,  oi 
which  Paris,  Orleans,  Metz,  and  Soissons  should 
be  the  respective  capitals.  I  apprehend,  in  fact, 
that  Gregory's  expression  is  not  very  precise.  The 
kingdom  of  Soissons  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
of  the  four,  and  that  of  Austrasia  the  greatest. 
But  the  partitions  made  by  these  princes  were  ex 
ceedingly  complex ;  insulated  fragments  of  terri 
tory,  and  even  undivided  shares  of  cities,  being  al- 
lotted to  the  worse  provided  brothers,  by  way  of 
compensation,  out  of  the  larger  kingdoms.  It 
would  be  very  di/Iicult  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
these  minor  monalchies.  But  the  French  empire 
was  always  considered  as  one,  whatever  might  be 
the  number  ot  its  inheriiors  ;  and  from  accidental 
circumstances  it  was  so  frequently  reunitcdas  fully 
to  keep  up  this  notion. 
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caire,  the  youngesr  brother,  ultimately  re- 
united all  the  kingdoms :  but  upon  his 
death  they  were  again  divided  among  his 
four  sons,  and  brought  together  a  second 
time  by  another  Clotaire  [A.  D.  613],  the 
grandson  to  the  first.  It  is  a  weary  and 
unprofitable  task  to  follow  these  changes 
in  detail,  through  scenes  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed,  in  which  the  eye  meets  with 
no  sunshine,  nor  can  rest  upon  any  inter- 
esting spot.  It  would  be  difficult,  as 
Gibbon  has  justly  observed,  to  find  any- 
where more  vice  or  less  virtue.  Tlie 
names  of  two  qUeens  are  distinguished 
even  at  that  age  for  the  magnitude  of 
iheir  crimes  :  Fredegonde,  the  wife  of 
Chilperic,  of  whose  atrocities  none  have 
doubted ;  and  Brunehaut,  queen  of  Aus- 
trasia,  who  has  met  with  advocates  in 
modern  times,  less,  perhaps,  from  any 
fair  presumptions  of  her  innocence,  than 
from  compassion  for  the  cruel  death 
which  she  underwent.* 

[A.  U.  6-28-638.]  But  after  Dagobert, 
son  of  Clotaire  II.,  the  kings  of  France 
Their  degen-  dwindled  into  personal  insig- 
eracy.  nificance,   and   are    generally 

treated  by  later  historians  as  insensati, 
or  idiots. t  The  whole  power  of  the  king- 
Mayors  of  the  dom  devolved  upon  the  may- 
paiace.  ors  of  the  palace,  originally 

officers  of  the  household,  through  whom 
petitions  or  representations  were  laid  be- 
fore the  king.  The  weakness  of  sover- 
eigns rendered  this  office  important,  and 
still  greater  weakness  suff'ered  it  to  be- 
come elective  ;  men  of  energetic  talents 
and  ambition  united  it  with  military  com- 
mand ;  and  the  history  of  France,  for 
half  a  centurj',  presents  no  names  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of   Ebroin  and 

•  Every  history  will  give  a  sufFicient  epitome  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty.  The  facts  of  these  tunes 
are  of  Uttlo  other  unpo.-tance  than  as  they  impress 
on  the  mmd  a  thorough  notion  of  the  e.xtreme 
wickedness  of  almost  every  person  concerned  in 
them,  and  consequently  of  the  state  to  which  soci- 
ety was  reduced.  But  there  is  no  advantage  in 
crowding  the  memory  with  barbarian  wars  and  as- 
•a«sinations.  For  the  question  about  Brunehaut's 
character,  who  has  had  partisans  almost  as  enthu- 
•iastic  as  those  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  reader 
Buyconsiilt  Pasquier,  Recherches  de  la  France,  1. 
▼111.,  or  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  tome  i.,  on  one  side, 
and  a  dissertation  by  Gaillard,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tome  xxx.,  on  the 
other.  'I'he  last  is  unfavourable  to  Hruuehaut, 
and  perfectly  satisfactory  tc  my  judgment. 

t  An  irii^cnious   attempt  is  made   by  the  Abb^ 
Vertot,  .Mem.  de  I'Academie,  t<«".«'  « >    •■>  ■•"•»rue 
these  monarchs  from  this  long-r-  ita- 

tion.    But  the  leading  fact  is  irres;:.,     ,   ...  ....the 

royal  authonty  waa  lost  durmg  their  reitrns.  How- 
ever, the  Iwst  apolopy  seems  to  be,  that,  after  the 
Tictories  of  Peptn  Heristal,  the  .Merovintrian  kings 
•rere,  in  efTect,  conquered,  and  their  merticiency 
fftL.  «  matter  of  De;esiiary  subnussion  to  a  master. 


Grimoald,  mayors  of  Neastria  and  Aus- 
trasia,  the  western  and  eastern  divisions 
of  the  French  monarchy.*  These,  how- 
ever, met  with  violent  ends  ;  but  a  more 
successful  usurper  of  the  royal  authority 
was  Pepin  Heristal,  first  mayor,  and  af- 
terward duke,  of  Austrasia  ;  who  united, 
with  almost  an  avowed  sovereignty  over 
that  division,  a  paramount  command  over 
the  French  or  Neustrian  provinces,  Mhere 
nominal  kings  of  the  Merovingian  family 
were  still  permitted  to  exist.  This  au- 
thority he  transmitted  to  a  more  renown- 
ed hero,  his  son,  Charles  Martel,  who, 
after  some  less  important  exploits,  Avas 
called  upon  to  encounter  a  new  and  ter- 
rible enemy.  The  Saracens,  after  sub- 
jugating Spain,  had  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  France.  Charles  Martel 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them  be- 
tween Tours  and  Poitiersf  [A.  D.  722], 
in  which  300,000  Mahometans  are  h3"per- 
bohcally  asserted  to  have  fallen.  The 
reward  of  this  victory  was  the  province 
of  Septimania,  which  the  Saracens  had 
conquered  from  the  Visigoths.  J 

Such  powerful  subjects  were  not  like- 
ly to  remain  long  contented  change  in  the 
without  the  crown ;  but  the  royai  laimi) . 


*  The  original  kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and 
Orleans,  were  consolidated  into  that  denominated 
Neustna,  to  which  Burgundy  was  generally  appen- 
dant, though  distinctly  governed  by  a  mayor  of  its 
own  election.  But  Aquitaine,  the  exact  bounds  of 
which  Ido  not  know,  was,  from  the  time  of  Dago 
bert  I.,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy, 
under  a  ducal  dynasty,  sprung  from  Aribert,  brother 
of  that  monarch. 

t  Tours  is  above  seventy  miles  distant  from  Poi 
tiers  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  French  antiquary 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  place  of  this  great 
battle  with  more  precision;  which  is  remarkable, 
since,  after  so  immense  a  slaughter,  we  should  ex 
pect  the  testimony  of  "grandia  efibssis  ossa  se- 
pulcris." 

The  victory  of  Charles  Martel  has  immortalized 
his  name,  and  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  those 
few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all 
its  subsequent  scenes;  with  Marathon,  Arbela, 
the  Metaurus,  Ch&lons,  and  Leipsic.  Yet  do  we 
not  judge  a  little  too  much  by  the  event,  and  fol- 
low, as  usual,  in  the  wake  of  fortune  ?  Has  not 
more  frequent  experience  condemned  those  who 
set  the  fate  of  empires  upon  a  single  cast,  and  risk 
a  general  battle  with  invaders,  whose  greater  peri! 
is  in  delay  ?  Was  not  this  the  fatal  error  by  which 
Roderic  had  lost  his  kingdom?  Was  it  possible 
that  the  Saracens  could  have  retaine«i  any  penna- 
nent  possession  of  France,  except  by  means  of  a 
victory  I  And  did  not  the  contest  upon  the  broad 
campaign  of  Poilou  aflbrd  them  a  consideralle 
prospect  of  .success,  which  a  more  cautious  poUcy 
would  have  withheld  ? 

t  This  conquest  was  comnleted  by  Pepin  in  759 
The  iiiliil.ir  ml-,  t  rrsi-rvi-d  their  Iil>ertie8  by  treatf 
and  ^  om  this  solemn  )i5<iuranc. 

ttie  \  lieHT     Hi9t.  (i«  Lar.ff^ ,  touM 

i.,  p.  412, 
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The  Lombards. 


Accession  of  circiimslances  under  which 
Pepin.  jt;  was  transferred  from  the 

race  of  Clovis  are  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  important  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  [A.  D.  752.] 
The  mayor  Pepin,  inheriting  his  father 
Charles  JMartel's  talents  and  ambition, 
made,  in  the  name  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  a  solemn  reference 
to  the  pope,  Zacharias,  as  to  the  dep- 
osition of  Childeric  III.,  under  whose 
Kominal  authority  he  himself  was  reign- 
ing. The  decision  was  favourable  ;  that 
he  who  possessed  the  power,  should  also 
bear  the  title  of  king.  The  unfortunate 
Merovingian  was  dismissed  into  a  con- 
vent, and  the  Franks,  with  one  consent, 
raised  Pepin  to  the  throne,  the  founder 
of  a  more  illustrious  dynasty.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  revo- 
lution to  the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
France,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  upon  the 
affairs  of  Italy. 

The  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  was 
annihilated  by  the  arms  of  Belisarius 
and  Narses  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. But  not  long  after- 
ward, the  Lombards,  a  people  for  some 
time  settled  in  Pannonia,  not  only  sub- 
dued that  northern  part  of  Italy  which 
has  retained  their  name,  but,  extending 
themselves  southward,  formed  the  pow- 
erful dutchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento. 
The  residence  of  their  kings  was  in  Pa- 
via ;  but  the  hereditary  vassals,  who  held 
those  two  dutchies,  might  be  deemed  al- 
most independent  sovereigns.*  The  rest 
of  Italy  was  governed  by  exarchs,  depu- 
ted by  the  Greek  emperors,  and  fixed  at 
Ravenna.  In  Rome  itself,  neither  the 
people,  nor  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
conceived  in  part  their  schemes  of  am- 
bition, were  much  inclined  to  endure  the 
superiority  of  Constantinople ;  yet  their 
disaffection  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
inveterate  hatred,  as  well  as  jealousy, 
with  which  they  regarded  the  Lombards. 
But  an  impolitic  and  intemperate  perse- 
cution, carried  on  by  two  or  three  Greek 
emperors  against  a  favourite  superstition, 
the  worship  of  images,  excited  commo- 
tions throughout  Italy,  of  which  the 
Lombards  took  advantage,  and  easily 
TKy  reduce  "wrested  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
the axarchate  venna  from  the  eastern  em- 

of  Ravenna,      pj^e.       [A.     D.    752.]      It     WaS 

far  from  the  design  of  the  popes  to 
see  their  nearest  enemies  so  much  ag- 

♦  The  history,  character,  and  policy  of  the  Lom- 
bards are  well  treated  by  Gibbon,  c.  45.  Sec,  too, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Giannone,  and  some 
wpers  by  Gaillard  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
7(  inscriptions,  tomes  xxxii.,  xxxx.,  xlv. 


Charlemagne. 


grandized;  and  any  effectual  assistance 
from  the  Emperor  Constantino  Coprony 
mus  would  have  kept  Rome  still  faithful 
But  having  no  hope  from  his  arms,  and 
provoked  by  his  obstinate  intolerance, 
the  pontiffs  had  recourse  to  France;* 
and  the  service  they  had  rendered  to  Pe- 
pin led  to  reciprocal  obligations  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.     At  the  ^^^^.^^^  p 

request    of    Stephen    II.,   the   reconquers,  and 

new  king  of  France  descend-  bestows  on  the 
ed  from  the  Alps,  drove  the  ^°'"^' 
Lombards  from  their  recent  conquests, 
and  conferred  them  upon  the  pope.  This 
memorable  donation  nearly  comprised  the 
modern  provinces  of  Romagna  and  the 
March  of  Ancona.f 

[A.  D.  768.]  The  state  of  Italy,  which 
had  undergone  no  change  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  was 
now  rapidly  verging  to  a  great  revolu- 
tion. Under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name,  the  Greek  empire  had  concealed 
the  extent  of  its  decline.  That  charm 
was  now  broken :  and  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
the  only  competitor  in  the  lists,  proved 
to  have  lost  its  own  energy  in  awaiting 
the  occasion  for  its  display.  France 
was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  pow- 
er of  Italy,  even  if  she  had  not  been 
guided  by  the  towering  ambition  and 
restless  activity  of  the  son  of  Pepin. 
It  was  almost  the  first  exploit  of  Charle- 
magne, after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Carloman  had  reunited  the  Prankish  em- 
pire under  his  dominion|  [A.  D.  772], 
to  subjugate  the  kingdom  of  He  conquers 
Lombardy.  [A.  D.  774.]  Nei-  Lombardy; 
ther  Pavia  nor  Verona,  its  most  con- 
siderable cities,  interposed  any  mate- 
rial delay  to  his  arms ;  and  the  chief  re- 
sistance he  encountered  was  from  the 
dukes  of  Friuli  and  Benevento,  the  latter 
of  whom  could  never  be  brought  into 
thorough  subjection  to  the  conqueror. 
Italy,  however,  be  the  cause  what  it 
might,  seems  to  have  tempted  Charle- 
magne far  less  than  the  dark  forests  of 

*  There  had  been  some  previous  overtures  to 
Charles  Martel,  as  well  as  to  Pepin  himself;  the 
habitual  sagacity  of  the  court  of  Rome  perceiving 
the  growth  of  a  new  western  monarchy,  whicli 
would  be,  in  faith  and  arms,  their  surest  ally.— 
Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltal.,  A.  D.  741. 

t  Giannone,  1.  v.,  c.  2. 

j  Carloman,  younger  brother  of  ChaJ-^s,  took 
the  Austrasian  or  German  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. The  custom  of  partition  was  so  fully  estab 
iished,  that  tbo.se  wise  and  ambitious  princes, 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne  himself, 
difl  not  venture  to  thwart  the  public  opinion  by 
introducing  primogeniture.  Carloman  would  not 
long  have  stood  against  his  brother  ;  who,  after 
his  death,  usurped  the  inheritance  of  his  two  is 
fant  children. 


Paet  I  ] 
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Germany.      For    neitner    the    southern  l  distinguished  by  their  original  character 
provinces,  nor  Sicily,  could  have  with-    among  the  nations  of  Germany 


and  Saxony. 


Stood  his  power,  if  it  had  been  steadily 

...       directed  against  them.    Even 

pattoi  .^pam,    jjjp.^jj^  hardly  drew  so  much 

of  his  attention,  as  the  splendour  of  the 
prize  might  naturally  have  excited.  He 
gained,  however,  a  very  important  ac- 
cession o  his  empire,  by  conquering 
from  the  Saracens  the  territory  contain- 
ed between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro. 
This  was  formed  into  the  Spanish  March, 
governed  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  part 
of  which,  at  least,  must  be  considered  as 
appertaining  to  France  till  the  twelfth 
century.* 

But  the  most  tedious  and  difficult 
achievement  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  reduction  of  the  Sax- 
ons. The  wars  with  this  nation,  who 
occupied  nearly  the  modern  circles  of 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  lasted  for 
thirty  years.  Whenever  the  conqueror 
withdrew  his  armies,  or  even  his  person, 
the  Saxons  broke  into  fresh  rebellion; 
which  his  unparalleled  rapidity  of  move- 
ment seldom  failed  to  crush  without  de- 
lay. From  such  perseverance  on  either 
side,  destruction  of  the  weaker  could 
alone  result.  A  large  colony  of  Saxons 
were  finally  transplanted  into  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  countries  hitherto  ill-peo- 
pled, in  which  their  descendants  pre- 
served the  same  unconquerable  spirit  of 
resistance  to  oppression.  Many  tied  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  and,  mm- 
gling  with  the  Northmen,  who  were  just 
preparing  to  run  their  memorable  career, 
revenged  upon  the  children  and  subjects 
of  Charlemagne  the  devastation  of  Sax- 
ony. The  remnant  embraced  Christi- 
anity, their  aversion  to  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  their  rebellions,  and 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  a  submission,  which  even  Witi- 
kind,  the  second  Arminius  of  Germany, 
after  such  irresistible  conviction  of  her 
destiny,  did  not  disdain  to  make.  But 
they  retained,  in  the  main,  their  own 
laws;  they  were  governed  by  a  duke  of 
their  own  nation,  if  not  of  their  o\vn 
election ;  and  for  many  ages  they  were 


*  The  counts  of  Barcelona  always  acknowl 
edged  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  kings  of  France, 
till  some  lime  after  tlicir  own  title  had  been  mer- 
ged in  that  of  kings  of  Aragon.  In  1180,  legal  in- 
struments executed  in  Catalonia  ceased  to  be  da- 
ted hy  the  year  of  the  Kmg  of  France ;  and  as 
there  certainly  reinanied  no  other  mark  of  depend- 
ance,  the  separation  of  the  principality  may  be 
referred  to  that  year.  But  the  rights  of  the  French 
crown  over  it  were  finally  ceded  by  Louis  IX..  in 
^'-258.— De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  511.  Art 
de  verifier  les  Dates  t.  li.,  p.  291. 


The  successes  of  Charlemagne  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  his  empire  against  the 
Sclavonians  of  Bohemia,  and   Huns  or 
Avars  of  Pannonia,  though  obtained  with 
less  cost,  were  hardly  less  eminent.     In 
all  his  wars,  the  newly-conquered  na« 
tions,  or  those  whom  fei  r  had  made  de- 
pendant alhes,  were  employed  to  subju- 
gate their  neighbours  ;  and  the  incessant 
waste  of  fatigue  and  the  sword  was  sup 
pHed    by   a    fresh  population 
that    swelled    the    expanding  do'I.^HIo^^'' 
circle  of  dominion.     I  do  not 
know  that  the  hmits  of  the  new  western 
empire  are  very  exactly  defined  by  con- 
temporary writers,  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  appreciate  the  degree  )f  subjection  in 
which  the  Sclavonian  moes  were  held 
As  an  organized  mass  of  provinces,  regu 
larly  governed  by  imperial   officii s,  it 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  bounded,  in 
Germany,  by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  the  Bo- 
hemian mountains,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
thence  crossing  the  Danube  above  Vien 
na,  and  prolonged  to  the  Gulf  of  Istria 
Part  of  Dalmalia  was  comprised  in  the 
dutchy  of  Friuli.     In  Italy,  the  empire 
extended  not  much  beyond  the  modern 
frontier  of  Naples,  if  we  exclude,  as  was 
the  fact,  the  dutchy  of  Benevento  from 
any  thing  more  than  a  titular  subjection. 
The  Spanish  boundary,  as  has  been  said 
already,  was  the  Ebro.* 

[A.  I).  800.]  A  seal  was  put  to  the  glo 
ry  of  Charlemagne,  when  Leo  j,,^  (,^^„j^^. 
III.,  in  the  name  of  the  Ro-  nonasemp* 
man  people,  placed  upon  his  ™''- 
head  the  imperial  crown.  His  fatlier, 
Pepin,  had  borne  the  title  of  patrician, 
and  he  had  himself  exercised,  with  that 
title,  a  regular  sovereignly  over  Rome.f 

*  I  follow  in  this  the  rnap  of  Koch,  in  bis  Ta 
bleau  des  Revolutions  de  I'Kurone,  tome  i.  That 
of  Vaugondy,  Paris,  1752,  includes  the  dependant 
Sclavonic  tribes,  and  carries  the  limit  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  Oder  and  fronliers  of  Poland.  The  au 
thors  of  L'Art  de  ventier  les  Dates  extend  it  to  the 
Raab.  It  would  require  a  long  exanunation  to  give 
a  precise  statement. 

t  The  patricians  of  the  lower  empire  were  gov- 
•niors  sent  from  Constantinople  to  the  proviucea. 
Rome  had  long  been  accustomed  to  their  nam« 
and  power.  The  6ul)jection  of  the  Romans,  L>oth 
clergy  and  laity,  to  Charlemagne,  as  well  before  as 
after  he  bore  the  imperial  name,  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished.— See  Diss«irtation  Historique,  par  Le  Blanc, 
subjoined  to  his  Traite  des  Monnoyes  de  France, 
p.  18,  and  St.  Marc,  Abr6g6  Chronologiqne  de 
rilistoire  de  I'ltalie,  t.  i.  The  first  of  these  wri- 
ters does  not  allow  that  Pepin  exercised  any  author- 
ity at  Rome.  A  good  deal  of  obscurity  rests  ovei  ita 
internal  povenimenl  for  nearlittv  years  ;  but  there 
IS  some  reason  to  believe  that  lie  nominal  sover 
eigiity  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  not  entirely  a6> 
rogaicd.— Muritori,  Amiali  d'llalia,  md  aim.  773 
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'loney  was  coii  ed  in  his  name,  and  an 
oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  clergy 
and  people.  But  the  appellation  of  em- 
peror seemed  to  place  his  authority  over 
all  his  subjects  on  a  new  footing.  It  was 
full  of  high  and  indetinite  pretension, 
ending  to  overshadow  the  free  election 
of  the  Franks  by  a  fictitious  descent  from 
Augustus.  A  fresh  oath  of  fidelity  to  him 
as  emperor  was  demanded  from  his  sub- 
jects. His  own  discretion,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  affecting  those  more 
despotic  prerogatives,  which  the  imperial 
name  might  stiLl  be  supposed  to  convey. 
In  analyzing  the  characters  of  he- 
roes, It  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
„.    ,  altogether  the  share  of  for- 

ms character.   tyj,e^f,oj^^   their  own.     The 

epoch  made  by  Charlemagne  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  illustrious  families 
which  prided  themselves  in  him  as  their 
progenitor,  the  very  legions  of  romance, 
which  are  full  of  his  fabulous  exploits, 
have  cast  a  lustre  around  his  head,  and 
testify  the  greatness  that  has  imbodied 
itselfin  his  name.  None  indeed  of  Char- 
lemagne's wars  can  be  compared  with 
the  Saracenic  victory  of  Charles  Martel; 
but  that  was  a  contest  for, freedom,  his 
for  conquest ;  and  fame  is  more  partial 
to  successful  aggression  than  to  patriotic 
resistance.  As  a  scholar,  his  acquisitions 
were  probably  little  superior  to  those  of 
his  unrespected  son ;  and  in  several  points 
of  view  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  might 
be  extenuated  by  an  analytical  dissec- 
tion.* But,  rejecting  a  mode  of  judging 
equally  uncandid  and  fallacious,  we  shall 
fmd  that  he  possessed  in  every  thing 
that  grandeur  of  conception  which  dis- 
tinguishes extraordinary  minds.  Like 
Alexander,  he  seemed  born  for  universal 
innovation:  in  a  hfe  restlessly  active, 
we  see  him  reforming  the  coinage,  and 
establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money ; 


St.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  356,  372.  A  mosaic,  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  palace,  represents  our  Saviour  giv- 
ing the  keys  to  St.  Peter  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  a  standard  to  a  crowned  prince,  bearing 
the  inscription,  Constantine  V.  But  Constantine 
V.  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  780;  and  if  this  piece 
of  workmanship  was  made  under  Leo  111.,  a.s  the 
authors  of  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  imagine,  it 
could  not  be  earlier  than  795.— T.  i.,  p.  202.  Mura- 
tori,  ad  ann.  798.  However  this  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  a  considerable  share  of  juris- 
diction and  authority  was  practically  exercised  by 
the  popes  during  this  period. — Vid.  Murat.,  ad  ann. 
789. 

♦  Eginhard  attests  his  ready  eloquence,  his  per- 
fect mastery  of  Latin,  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  so 
far  as  to  read  it,  his  acquisitions  in  logic,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  astronomy.  But  the  anonymous  au- 
hor  of  the  life  of  Lom«  the  Debonair  attributes 
moftt  of  these  accomplishments  to  that  infortu- 
aate  prince 


gathering  about  him  the  learned  of  every 
country  ;  founding  schools,  and  collect 
ing  libraries  ;  interfering,  but  with  the 
tone  of  a  king,  in  religious  controversies; 
aiming,  though  prematurely,  at  the  for 
mation  of  a  naval  force  ;  attempting,  for 
the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magnincent 
enterprise  of  uniting  the  Rhine  and  Dan- 
ube ;*  and  meditating  to  mould  the  dis- 
cordant codes  of  Roman  and  barbarian 
laws  into  a  uniform  system. 

The  great  qualities  of  Charlemagne 
were  indeed  alloyed  by  the  vices  of  a 
barbarian  and  a  conqueror.  Nine  wives, 
whom  he  divorced  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, attest  the  license  of  his  private 
life,  which  his  temperance  and  frugality 
can  hardly  be  said  to  redeem, f  Unspa- 
ring of  blood,  though  not  constitution- 
ally cruel,  and  wholly  indiiferent  to  the 
means  which  his  ambition  prescribed,  he 
beheaded?  in  one  day  four  thousand  Sax- 
ons ;  an  act  of  atrocious  butchery,  after 
which  his  persecuting  edicts,  pronoun 
cing  the  pain  of  death  against  those  who 
refused  baptism,  or  even  who  ate  flesh 
during  Lent,  seem  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  This  union  of  barbarous  ferocity 
with  elevated  views  of  national  improve- 
ment, might  suggest  the  parallel  of  Peter 
the  Great.  But  the  degrading  habits  and 
brute  violence  of  the  Muscovite  place 
him  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  re 
storer  of  the  empire. 

A  strong  sympathy  for  intellectual  ex- 
cellence was  the  leading  characteristic  o' 
Charlemagne,  and  this  undoubtedly  biaa 
ed  him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  his 
conduct,  that  of  encouraging  the  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  But, 
perhaps,  his  greatest  eulogy  is  written  in 
the  disgraces  of  succeeding  times,  and 
the  miseries  of  Europe.  He  stands  alone 
like  a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in 
the  broad  ocean.  His  sceptre  was  as 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  could  not  be 
drawn  by  any  weaker  hand.  In  the  dark 
ages  of  European  history,  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  affords  a  solitary  resting- 
place  between  two  long  periods  of  turbu- 
lence and  ignominy,  deriving  the  advan- 


♦  See  an  essay  upon  this  project  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tome  xviii.  Th« 
rivers  which  were  designed  to  form  the  links  of 
this  junction  were  the  Altmuhl,  the  Regnitz,  and 
the  Maine  ;  but  their  want  of  depth,  and  the  spon- 
giness  of  the  soil,  appear  to  present  iniuperable 
impediments  to  its  completion. 

t  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  th« 
charge  of  an  incestuous  passion  for  his  daugh*er^ 
which  Voltaire  calls  une  foiblesse.  The  erroi 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  misinterpreted  pas- 
sage of  Eginhard.  These  ladies,  indeed,  were  far 
from  being  models  of  virtue,  and  their  lives  brough) 
scandal  upon  the  roya  paJace- 
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tages  of  contras.  both  from  that  of  the 
preceding  dynasty,  and  of  a  posterity  for 
whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which 
they  were  unworthy  and  unequal  to  main- 
tain.* 

[A.  D.  814.]  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  the  Charlemagne,  died  before  him, 
Debonair,  leaving  a  natural  son,  named 
Bernard. t  Even  if  he  had  been  legit- 
imate, the  right  of  representation  was 
not  at  all  estabUshed  during  these  ages ; 
indeed,  the  general  prejudice  seems  to 
have  inclined  against  it.  Bernard,  there- 
fore, kept  only  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  had  been  transferred  to  his  f  itiier ; 
while  Louis,  tiie  younger  son  of  *.  Iiarle- 
magne,  inherited  the  empire.  [A.  D. 
817.]  But,  in  a  short  time,  Bernard,  hav- 
ing attempted  a  rebellion  against  his  un- 
cle, was  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes,  wliich 
occasioned  his  death ;  a  cruelty  more 
agreeable  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  man- 
ners, than  to  the  character  of  Louis,  who 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  tlie  sever- 
ity he  had  been  persuaded  to  use. 

Under  this  prince,  called  by  the  Italians 
the  Pious,  and  by  the  French  the  Debonair, 
or  Good-natured,|  the  mighty  structure 
of  his  fathers  power  began  rapidly  to  de- 
cay. I  do  not  know  that  Louis  deserves 
80  much  contempt  as  he  has  undergone ; 
but  historians  have  in  general  more  in- 
dulgence for  splendid  crimes,  than  for 
the  weaknesses  of  virtue.  There  was  no 
defect  in  Louis's  understanding  or  cour- 
age ;  he  was  accomplished  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  in  all  tlie  learning  whicli  an 
education,  excellent  for  that  age,  could 
supply.  No  one  was  ever  more  anxious 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  administration ; 
and  whoever  compares  his  capitularies 
with  those  of  Charlemagne,  will  perceive 
that,  as  a  legislator,  he  was  even  superior 
to  his  father.  The  fault  lay  entirely  in 
his  heart ;  and  this  fault  was  nothing  but 
a  temper  too  soft,  and  a  conscience  too 
strict.'^     It  \s  not  wonderful  that  the  em- 

♦  The  life  of  Charlemagne,  by  Gaillaril,  without 
•lenig  made  perhaps  so  interesting  as  it  ouglit  to 
have  been,  presents  an  adequate  view  both  of  his 
actions  and  character. — Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alle- 
mands,  tome  ii.,  appears  to  me  a  superior  writer. 

t  A  contemporary  author,  Thegan,  ap.  .Muratori, 
A.  D.  810,  asserts  that  Bernard  was  born  of  a  con- 
cubine. I  do  not  know  why  modern  historians 
leprewnt  it  otherwise. 

X  The.se  names,  as  a  French  writer  observes, 
meant  tlie  same  thing.  Pitu  had,  even  in  good 
Latin,  the  sen-**'  of  mitia,  meek,  forbeaiitiff,  or  what 
the  French  call  debonair. — Svnonymesde  Kouband, 
tome  1.,  p.  257.  Our  English  word  «iebonair  is 
hardly  used  in  the  same  sense,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  an  English  word ;  but  I  have  not  altered 
Louis's  appellation,  by  which  he  is  s-/  well  known. 

^  Schmidt,  ilist.  des  Allemands.  tome  li.,  has 
done  mote  iustice  than  other  historians  tu  Louis's 


pire  sliould  have  been  speedily  dissolved ; 
a  succession  of  such  men  as  Charles  IMar- 
tel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  could  alone 
have  preserved  its  integrity  ;  but  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Louis  and  his  people  were 
immediately  owing  to  the  following  er- 
rors of  his  conduct. 

[A.  D.  817.]  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, Louis  thought  fit  to  asso-  mf.  misfor- 
ciate  his  eldest  son  Lothaire  to  tunes  and 
the  empire,  and  to  confer  the  "''"'■^• 
provinces  of  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine,  as 
subordinate  kingdoms,  upon  the  two 
younger,  Louis  and  Pepin.  Tlie  step 
was,  in  appearance,  conformable  to  his 
fathers  policy,  who  had  acted  towards 
himself  in  a  similar  manner.  But  such 
measures  are  not  subject  to  general  rules,, 
and  exact  a  careful  regard  to  characters 
and  circumstances.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, which  regulated  this  division,  was 
learned  from  Charlemagne,*  and  could 
alone,  if  strictly  pursued,  have  given  uni- 
ty and  permanence  to  the  empire.  The 
elder  brother  was  to  preserve  his  superi- 
ority over  the  others,  so  that  they  should 
neither  make  peace  nor  war,  nor  even 
give  answer  to  ambassadors,  without  his 
consent.  Upon  the  death  of  either,  no 
further  partition  was  to  be  made ;  but 
whichever  of  his  children  might  become 
the  popular  choice,  was  to  inherit  the 
whole  kingdom,  under  the  same  superior- 
ity of  the  head  of  the  family. f  This  com- 
pact was,  from  the  beginning,  disliked  by 
the  younger  brothers  ;  and  an  event,  upon 
which  Louis  does  not  seem  to  have  cal- 
culated, soon  disgusted  his  colleague  Lo- 
thaire. Judith  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor's 
second  wife,  an  ambitious  woman,  bore 
him  a  son,  by  name  Charles,  whom  both 
parents  were  naturally  anxious  to  place 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brothers 
But  this  could  only  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lothaire,  who  was  ill-disposed 
to  see  his  empire  still  further  dismember- 
ed for  this  child  of  a  second  bed.  Louis 
passed  his  life  in  a  struggle  with  three 
undutiful  sons,  who  abused  his  f)atcrnal 
kindness  by  constant  rebellions. 

These  were  rendered  more  formidable 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  different  class  of 

character.  Vaissette  attests  the  goodness  of  hla 
government  in  Aquitaine,  which  he  held  as  a  sub- 
ordinate kingdom  during  his  father's  lile.  Il  ex- 
tended from  tlie  Loire  to  the  Ebro,  so  that  the  trust 
was  not  contemptible. — Hwt.  de  Languedoc,  tome 
i.,  p.  47G. 

♦  Charlemagne  had  made  a  prospective  arrange- 
ment in  Ht)(),  the  conditions  of  which  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  Louis;  but  the  death  of  hiii  two 
elder  sons.  Charles  and  Fepm,  prevented  its  lakinf 
ellect.— baluz.  Capitularia,  p.  441. 

t  Ualuzii  Capitularia,  tome  i,  p  575. 
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ErROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
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Partition  of 
the  empire 
among  Ms 
eons, 
Lothaire, 
Louis,  and 
Charles  the 
Bald. 

Lothaire. 
was  the 


ene.mes,  whom  it  had  been  another  error 
of  the  emperor  to  provoke.    Charlemagne 
had  assmned  a  thorough  control  and  su- 
premacy over  the  clergy;   and  his  son 
was  perhaps  still  more  vigilant  in  chasti- 
sing  their  irregularities,  and   reforming 
their  rules  of  discipline.      But  to  this, 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  bear 
at  the  hands  of  the  first,  it  was  not  equal- 
y  easy  for  the  second  to  obtain  their  sub- 
mission.    Louis,  therefore,  drew  on  him- 
self the  inveterate  enmity  of  men,  wiio 
united  with   the   turbulence   of  martial 
nobles,  a  skill  in  managing  those  engines 
of  otfence  w^hich  were  peculiar  to  their 
order,  and  to  which  the  implicit  devotion 
of  his  character  laid  him  very  open.    Yet, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
many  days  of  ignominy,  his  wishes  were 
eventually  accomplished.      [A.  D.  840.] 
Charles,  his  youngest  son,  sur- 
named  the  Bald,  obtained,  up- 
on   his    death,    most   part    of 
France,  while  Germany  fell  to 
the   share   of  Louis,  and  the 
rest  of  the  imperial  dominions, 
with  the   title,  to  the  eldest, 
[A.   D.   847.]    This  partition 
result  of  a  sanguinary,  though 
short,  contest ;   and  it  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.     For  the 
treaty  of  Mersen,  in  847,  abrogated  the 
sovereignty  that  had  been  attached  to 
the  eldest  brother  and  to  the   imperial 
name  in  former  partitions ;  each  held  his 
respective  kingdom   as   aiV  independent 
right.* 

The  subsequent  partitions  made  among 
the  children  of  these  brothers 
are  of  too  rapid  succession  to 
be  here  related.  In  about 
forty  years,  the  empire  was 
nearly  reunited  under  Charles 
the  Fat,  son  of  Louis  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  his  short  and  in- 
glorious reign  ended  in  his  deposition. 
From  this  time  the  possession  of  Italy 
was  contested  among  her  native  prin- 
ces; Germany  fell  at  first  to  an  illegit- 
imate descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and 
T,.        ,      in  a  short  time  was  entirely 

Dismember-   ,  ,        i  •      /.        -i         .  i  • 

rnent  of  the  lost  by  his  family ;  two  king- 
crnpire.         doms,  afterward  united,!  were 


Cliarles  the 
Simple  898. 
Robert  ?    92S 
Ralph  923. 
Louis  IV. 


986.  Counts 
of  Paris. 


Decline  of 
the  Carlovin- 
gian  family. 
Charles  the 
Fat,  emperor 
Ml.  King  of 
France  bs5. 
Deposed  887. 


State  of  th« 
people. 


♦  Baluzn  Capitularia,  tome  ii.,  p.  42.  Velly, 
tame  ii.,  p.  75.  The  expressions  of  this  treaty  are 
j)erhaps  equivocal ;  but  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  brothers  and  their  family  justifies  the  construc- 
tion of  Velly,  which  1  have  followed. 

t  These  kingdoms  were  denominated  Provence 
and  Transjurane  Burgundy.  The  latter  was  very 
•rnall,  comprising  only  part  of  Switzerland  ;  but  its 
second  30vereifn,  Rfxiolph  II.,  acquired  by  treaty 
almost  the  while  of  the  former ;  and  the  two  uni- 
leH  were  c^lle*  the  kingdom  of  Aries.    This  lasted 


formed  by  usurpers,  out  of  wnat  M^a/ 
then  called  Burgundy,  and  comprised  the 
provinces  between  tlie  Rlione  and  the 
Alps,  with  Franche  Comte,  and  great  pa  i 
of  Switzerland.  In  France, 
the  Caiiovingian  kings  con-  pfance."^ 
tinned  for  another  centuiy;  Eiuies887 
but  their  line  was  interrupted 
two  or  three  times  by  the 
election  or  usurpation  of  a 
powerful  family,  the  counts  of  Jilgl'Yotiiair* 
Paris  and  Orleans,  who  end-  954.  Louis  v 
ed,  like  the  old  mayors  of 
the  palace,  in  dispersing  the 
phantoms  of  royalty  they  had  profess- 
ed to  serve.*  Hugh  Capet,  the  rep- 
resentative of  this  house,  upon  the 
death  of  Louis  V.  placed  himself  upon  the 
throne  ;  thus  founding  the  third  and  most 
permanent  race  of  French  sovereigns. 
Before  this  happened,  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  had  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  retained  little  more  of  France 
than  the  city  of  Laon.  The  rest  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  seized  by  the  powerful 
nobles,  who,  with  the  nominal  fidelity  of 
the  feudal  system,  maintained  its  practi- 
cal independence  and  rebellious  spirit. 

These  were  times  of  great  misery  to 
the  people,  and  the  worst,  per- 
haps, that  Europe  has  ever 
known.  Even  under  Charle- 
magne, we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the 
calamities  which  the  people  suffered. 
The  light  which  shone  around  him  was 
that  of  a  consuming  fire.  The  free  pro- 
prietors, who  had  once  considered  them- 
selves as  only  called  upon  to  resist  for- 
eign invasion,  were  harassed  with  end- 
less expeditions,  and  dragged  away  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  or  the  banks  of  the  Drave. 
Many  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  his  ca- 
pitularies, became  ecclesiastics  to  avoid 
military   conscription. f     But   far  worse 

from  933  to  1032,  when  Rodolph  III.  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  II. — Artde 
verifier  les  Dates,  tome  ii.,  p.  427-432. 

*  The  family  of  Capet  is  generally  admitted  to 
possess  the  most  ancient  pedigree  of  any  sovereign 
line  in  Europe.  Its  succession  through  males  is 
unequivocally  deduced  from  Robert  the  Brave, 
made  governor  of  Anjou  in  864,  and  father  of  Eu 
des,  kmg  of  France,  and  of  Robert,  who  was  cho- 
sen by  a  party  in  922,  though,  as  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple was  still  acknowledged  in  some  provinces,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  ought  to  be  counted  in  the 
royal  list.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that 
Robert  the  Brave  was  descended,  equally  through 
males,  from  St.  Arnoul,  who  died  in  040,  and  con- 
sequently nearly  allied  to  the  Carlovingian  famiif, 
who  derive  their  pedigree  from  the  same  head.— 
See  Preuves  de  la  Genealogie  de  Hughes  Capet,  in 
I'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  tojrie  i.,  p.  500. 

t  Capitularia,  A.  D.  805.  Whoever  possessed 
three  mansi  of  allodial  property,  was  called  upon 
for  personal  service,  or  at  least  to  furnish  a  substi 
tute.    JSijjellus.  author  of  a  po*'*^ical  Lif*>  nf  L«av 
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must  have  been  their  stafe  under  the  lax 
government  of  succeeding  times,  when 
the  dukes  and  counts,  no  longer  checked 
by  the  vigorous  administration  of  Char- 
lemagne, were  at  liberty  to  play  the  ty- 
rants in  their  several  territories,  of  which 
they  now  became  almost  the  sovereigns. 
The  Jioorer  landholders  accordingly  were 
forced  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  ; 
and  either  by  compulsion,  or  through 
hope  of  being  better  protected,  submitted 
their  indepefWent  patrimonies  to  the  feu- 
dal tenure. 

But  evils  still  more  terrible  than  these 
political  abuses  were  the  lot  of  those  na- 
tions who  had  been  subject  to  Charle- 
magne. They,  indeed,  may  appear  to 
us  little  better  than  ferocious  barbari- 
ans: but  they  were  exposed  to  the  as- 
Baults  of  tribes,  in  comparison  of  whom 
they  must  be  deemed  humane  and  pol- 
ished. Each  frontier  of  the  empire  had 
10  dread  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  The 
Th   Sa  coasts  of  Italy  were  continu- 

ally alarmed  by  the  Saracens 
of  Africa,  who  possessed  themselves  of 
Bicily  and  Sardinia,  and  became  masters 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.*  [A.  D.  840 
-849.]  Though  the  Greek  dominions  in 
\he  south  of  Italy  were  chiefly  exposed 
K)  them,  they  twice  insulted  and  ravaged 
ihe  territory  of  Home  ;  nor  was  there  any 
lecurity  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
maritime  Alps,  where,  early  in  the  tenth 
century,  they  settled  a  piratical  colony. f 

Much  more  formidable  were  the  foes 
The  Hun-  by  wliom  Germany  was  assail- 
garians.  ed.  The  Sclavonians,  a  widely- 
extended  people,  whose  language  is  still 
spoken  upon  half  the  surface  of  Europe, 
had  occupied  the  countries  of  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Pannonia,^  .on  the  eastern 

I.,  seems  to  implicate  Charlemagne  himself  in  some 
of  the  oppressions  of  his  rei^.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  the  former  to  redress  those  who  had  been 
injured  in  his  father's  time. — Recueil  des  Histo- 
riens,  tome  vi.  N.  B.  I  quote  by  this  title  the 
great  collection  of  French  historians,  charters,  and 
other  documents  illustrative  of  the  nii(y|||p  apes, 
more  com'nonly  kjiown  by  the  name  ofits  first 
editor,  the  Benedictine  Bouquet.  But  as  several 
learned  men  of  that  order  were  successively  con- 
cerned in  this  work,  not  one  half  of  which  has  yet 
been  published,  it  seemed  better  to  follow  its  own 
titlepaqe. 

*  These  African  Saracens  belonged  totheAgla- 
hitcs,  a  dynasty  that  reigned  at  Tutus  for  the  whole 
of  the  ninth  centur)-.  after  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Aljhassite  Khalifs.  They  wore  overthrown 
themselves  in  the  next  age  by  the  Fatimites.  Si- 
cily was  first  invaded  in  827  ;  but  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse was  only  reduced  in  878. 

t  Mur.itori,  Armali  d'ltalia,  ad  ann.  OOG,  et  alibi. 
These  S.iracens  of  Frassineto^  si.pposed  to  be  be- 
twe<5n  Nice  and  Monaco,  were  extirpated  by  a 
Count  of  Provence  in  972. 

t  I  am  sensible  of  the  awkward  effect  of  intro- 


confines  of  the  empire  and  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  acjcnowledged  its 
superiority.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  a  Tartarian  tribe,  the  Hunga- 
rians, overspreading  that  country  which 
since  has  borne  their  name,  and  moving 
forward  like  a  vast  wave,  brougiit  a 
dreadful  reverse  upon  Germany.  Their 
numbers  were  great,  their  ferocity  un- 
tamed. They  fought  with  light  cavalry 
and  light  armour,  trusting  to  their  show- 
ers of  arrows,  against  which  the  swords 
and  lances  of  the  European  armies  could 
not  avad.  The  memory  of  Attila  was 
renewed  in  the  devastations  of  these 
savages,  who,  if  they  were  not  his  com- 
patriots, resembled  them  both  in  their 
countenances  and  customs.  [A.  D.  934- 
954.]  All  Italy,  all  Germany,  and  the 
south  of  France,  felt  this  scourge  ;*  till 
Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great 
drove  them  back  by  successive  victo- 
ries within  their  own  hmits,  where,  in  a 
short  time,  they  learned  peaceful  arts, 
adopted  the  religion,  and  followed  the 
policy,  of  Christendom, 

If  any  enemies  could  be  more  de- 
structive than  these  Hungarians,  The  Nor 
they  were  the  pirates  of  the  ^^"3. 
north,  known  commonly  by  the  name 
of  Normans.  The  love  of  a  predatory 
life  seems  to  have  attracted  adventu- 
rers of  different  nations  to  the  Scandi- 
navian seas,  from  whence  they  infested, 
not  only  by  maritime  piracy,  but  contin- 
ual invasions,  the  northern  coasts  both 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  causes  ol 
their  sudden  appearance  are  inexplicable, 
or  at  least  could  only  be  sought  in  the 
ancient  traditions  of  Scandinavia.  For, 
undoubtedly,  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England  were  as  little  protected  from  dep- 
redations under  the  >Ierovin^nin  kings 
and  those  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  in  subse- 
quent times.  Yet  only  one  instance  of 
an  attack  from  this  side  is  recorded,  and 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 


ducing  this  name  from  a  more  rincier.t  geography 
but  it  saves  a  circumlocution  still  K\oi  ^  awkward 
Austria  would  convey  an  imperfect  idea,  and  th 
Austrian  dominions  could  not  be  named  without  • 
tremendous  anachronism. 

*  In  924  they  overran  Languedoc.  Ray.nond- 
Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  cut  their  army  \o  pirces  • 
but  tiiey  had  previously  committed  such  rax  ages, 
that  the  bishops  of  tha*.  province,  writing  stxin  al- 
terward  to  Pope  John  X.,  assert  that  scarcely  any 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  out  of  a  great  numl>er,  were 
left  alive.— Hist,  de  Languedoc,  tome  ii.,  p.  60, 
They  penetrated  into  Guienne  as  late  as  95J.— 
F'lodoardi  Chronicon,  in  Recueil  des  flistoriens, 
tome  viii.  In  Italy  they  inspired  such  terror,  that 
a  mass  was  composed  »'X[>ressly  deprera'irig  thit 
calamity:  Ab  Ungaroruin  nos  defenda.s  j.uulia  • 
In  937  they  ravageil  the  country  aa  far  is  Bene 
vento  and  Capua — Mnratci.  Ann.  d  Ital'a 
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tury  *  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  In 
787,  the  Danes,  as  we  call  those  northern 
plunderers,  oegan  to  infest  England, 
which  lay  most  immediately  open  to 
their  incursions.  Soon  afterward  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.  Charle'- 
magne  repulsed  them  by  means  of  his 
fleets;  yet  they  pillaged  a  few  places 
during  his  reign.  It  is  said  that,  perceiv- 
ing one  day,  from  a  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  Norman  vessels  which  had 
penetrated  into  that  sea,  he  shed  tears, 
in  anticipation  of  the  miseries  which 
awaited  his  empire. f  In  Louis's  reign 
their  depredations  upon  the  coasts  were 
more  incessant,^  but  they  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  inland  country  till  that  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  wars  between 
that  prince  and  his  family,  which  exhaust- 
ed France  of  her  noblest  blood,  the  in- 
subordination of  the  provincial  govern- 
ors, even  the  instigation  of  some  of 
Charles's  enemies,  laid  all  open  to  their 
inroads.  They  adopted  a  uniform  plan 
of  warfare  both  in  France  and  England ; 
saihng  up  navigable  rivers  in  their  vessels 
of  small  burden,  and  fortifying  the  islands 
which  they  occasionally  found,  they  made 
these  intrenchments  at  once  an  asylum 
for  their  women  and  children,  a  reposito- 
rj^  for  their  plunder,  and  a  place  of  retreat 
from  superior  force.  After  pillaging  a 
town,  they  retired  to  these  strongholds 
or  to  their  ships  ;  and  it  was  not  till  872 
that  they  ventured  to  keep  possession 
of  Angers,  which,  however,  they  were 
compelled  to  evacuate.  Sixteen  years 
afterward  they  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and 
committed  the  most  ruinous  devastations 
on  the  neighbouring  country.  As  these 
Normans  were  unchecked  by  religious 
awe,  the  rich  monasteries,  which  had 
stood  harmless  amid  the  havoc  of  Chris- 
tian war,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps  tliey  may  have  endured  some  ir- 
recoverable losses  of  ancient  learning; 
but  their  complaints  are  of  monuments 
disfigured,  bones  of  saints  and  kings  dis- 
persed,   tr  s    carried    away.       St. 

*  Greg.  Turoa,  ].  jii.,  c.  3. 

t  In  the  ninth  century  the  Norman  pirates  not 
Dnly  ravaged  the  Balearic  isles,  and  nearer  coasts 
of  the  M<;(Jiterranean,  but  even  Greece. — DeMarca, 
Marca  Hispanica,  p.  327. 

X  Niirelhs,  the  poetical  biographer  of  Louis, 
j^ives  the  following  description  of  the  Normans  : — 

Nort  quoque  Francisco  diciintur  nomine  manni. 
•  Veloces,  agiles,  armigerique  nimis; 
Ipsequidem  populus  lat^  pemotus  haV>etur, 
Lintre  dapes  qu;/;rit,  incolitatque  rnare. 
Pulcher  ad  est  facie,  vulluque  statuque  deco- 
rua, — 1.  iv. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  they  worshipped  Nep- 
tune.  Was  it  a  similarity  o  name,  or  ofattributee, 
that  deceived  him  ? 


Denis  redeemed  its  abbot  from  captivity 
with  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds 
of  gold.  All  the  chief  abbeys  were  strip- 
ped about  the  same  time,  either  by  the 
enemy,  or  for  contributions  to  the  pubhc 
necessity.  So  empoverished  was  the 
kingdom,  that  in  860  Charles  the  Bald 
had  great  difl:iculty  in  collecting  three 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  to  subsidize  a 
bod}-^  of  Normans  against  their  country- 
men. The  kings  of  France,  too  feeble 
to  prevent  or  repel  these  iUvaders,  had 
recourse  to  the  palhative  of  buying  peace 
at  their  hands,  or  rather  precarious  armis- 
tices, to  which  reviving  thirst  of  plunder 
soon  put  an  end.  At  length  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  918,  ceded  a  great  province 
which  they  had  already  partly  occupied, 
partly  rendered  desolate,  and  which  has 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy 
Ignominious  as  this  appears,  it  proved  no 
impolitic  step.  Rollo,  the  Norman  chief, 
with  all  his  subjects,  became  Christians 
and  Frenchmen;  and  the  kingdom  was 
at  once  relieved  from  a  terrible  enemy, 
and  strengthened  by  a  race  of  hardy  col- 
onists.* 

The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  had  not 
the  immediate  effect  of  resto-  Accession  of 
ring  the  royal  authority  over  i^^g*^  Capet. 
France.  His  own  very  extensive  fief 
was  now  indeed  united  to  the  crown; 
but  a  few  great  vassals  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  kingdom.  [A.  D.  987.] 
Six  of  these  obtained,  at  a  sub-  giate  of 
sequent  time,  the  exclusive  ap-  France  i 
pellation  of  peers  of  France;  the  i^'^t  t™«- 
Count  of  Flanders,  whose  fief  stretched 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Somme;  the 
Count  of  Champagne  ;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  whom  Britany  did  homage ; 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  whom  the 
Count  of  Nivernois  seems  to  have  de- 
pended ;  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose 
territory,  though  less  than  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  that  name,  comprehended 
Poitou,  Limousin,  and  most  of  Guienne, 
with  the  feudal  superiority  over  the  An- 
goumoiB,  and  some  other  central  dis- 
tricts; and,  lastly,  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
who  possessed  Languedoc,  with  the  small 
countries  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  and 
the  superiority  over  Auvergne.f    Besides 

*  An  exceedingly  good  sketch  of  these  Norman 
incursions,  and  of  the  political  sitniition  of  France 
during  that  period,  may  be  found  in  two  Memoirs 
byM.  Honamy,  M^m.  del'Acad.  des  liiscrij).,  tomes 
XV.  and  xvii.  These  I  have  chiefly  followed  in  the 
text. 

t  Auvergne  changed  its  feudal  superior  twice. 
It  had  been  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The  count* 
of  Toulouse  then  got  possession  of  it ;  but  early  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  counts  of  Auvergne  agai/ 
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these  SIX,  the  Duke  of  Gascony,  not  long 
afterward  united  with  Aquitaine,  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  Ponthieu,  and  Verman- 
dois,  the  Viscount  of  Bourges,  the  lords 
of  Bourbon  and  Coucy,  with  one  or  two 
other  vassals,  held  immediately  of  the  last 
Carlovingian  kings.*  This  was  the  aris- 
tocracy of  which  Hugh  Capet  usurped  the 
direction ;  for  the  suffrage  of  no  general 
assembly  gave  a  sanction  to  his  title.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  V.  he  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who,  as  the  deceased  king's  uncle, 
was  nearest  heir,  and  procured  his  own 
consecration  at  Rheims.  At  first  he  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  in  the  king- 
dom ;  but  his  contest  with  Charles  pro- 
ving successful,  the  chief  vassals  ulti- 
mately gave  at  least  a  tacit  consent  to 
the  usurpation,  and  permitted  the  royal 
name  to  descend  undisputed  upon  his 
posterity.!  But  this  was  almost  the  sole 
attribute  of  sovereignty  which  the  first 
kings  of  the  third  dynasty  enjoyed.  For 
a  long  period  before  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  that  family,  France  has,  properly 
speaking,  no  national  history.  The  char- 
acter or  fortune  of  those  who  were  called 
its  kings,  was  little  more  important  to 
the  majority  of  the  nation  than  that  of 
foreign  princes.  Undoubtedly,  the  de- 
gree of  influence  which  they  exercised 
n  w  .  n«    with  respect  to  the  vassals  of 

Robert    9"J6.    .,  '^  .     ,  ,.         , 

the  crown  varied  accordnig  to 
their  power  and  their  proximity.  Over 
Guienne  and  Toulouse,  the  four  first  Ca- 
pets had  very  little  authority ;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  ever  received  assist- 
Henryi.  Huce  from  them  either  in  civil 
1031.       or  national  wars. J     With  provin- 

did  homage  to  Guienne.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fol- 
Jow  the  history  of  these  fiefs. 

•  The  immediacy  of  vassals,  in  times  so  ancient, 
is  open  to  much  controversy.  I  have  followed  the 
authority  of  those  industrious  Benedictmes,  the 
editors  of  I'Art  de  vorifirr  Irs  Dates. 

t  The  south  of  France  not  only  took  no  part  in 
Hu if h's  elevation,  but  long  refused  \o  pay  him  any 
obedience,  or  rather  to  acknowledge  his  title,  for 
obedience  was  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The 
style  of  charters  ran,  instead  of  the  king's  name, 
Deo  T'snante.  retre  erpectante,  or  abaente  rege  terrnto. 
He  forced  Guienne  to  submit  about  990.  Hut  in 
Limousin  they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  sons 
of  Charles  of  Lorraine  till  1009.— Vaissctte,  Hist, 
de  Lanf^.,  t.  ii.,  p.  120,  150-  Hefore  this,  Toulouse 
had  refused  to  recognise  Eudes  and  Raoul,  two 
kings  of  France,  who  were  not  of  the  Carlovmpian 
family,  and  even  hesitated  abi)iit  Louis  IV.  and 
Lothaire,  who  had  an  here*.1itary  right. — Idem. 

These  proofs  of  Hugh  Capet's  usurpation  seem 
not  to  be  materially  invalidated  tty  a  dissertation  in 
the  50th  volume  of  the  Acarlciny  qf  Inscriptit)ns, 
p.  553.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  France  acqiiieaced  in  his  assump- 
tion of  tl»e  roynl  title,  if  they  did  not  gfive  an  express 
consent  to  it. 

t  I  have  not  found  any  authority  for  supoosing 


ces  nearer  to  their  own  domains,  Phiiipt 
such  as  Normandy  and  Flanders,  ''^♦^o. 
they  were  frequently  engaged  in  allianje 
or  hostihty;  but  eacli  seemed  rather  to 
proceed  from  the  pohcy  of  independent 
states,  than  from  the  relation  of  a  sover- 
eign towards  his  subjects. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
the  fiefs  of  Paris  and  Orleans  are  said  to 
have  been  reunited  by  Hugh  Capet  to 
the  crown,  little  more  is  understood  than 
the  feudal  superiority  over  the  vassals  of 
these  provinces.  As  the  kingdom  of 
Charlemagne's  posterity  was  split  into  a 
number  of  great  fiefs,  so  each  of  tliese 
contained  many  barons,  po.ssessing  ex- 
clusive immunities  within  their  own  ter- 
ritories, waging  war  at  their  pleasure, 
administering  justice  to  their  military 
tenants  and  other  subjects,  and  free  from 
all  control  beyond  the  conditions  of  the 
feudal  compact.*  At  the  acces-  .  .  .,, 
sion  of  Louis  VL,  in  1108,  the  """'^ 
cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bourges, 
with  the  immediately  adjacent  districts, 
formed  the  most  considerable  portion  of 
the  royal  domain.  A  number  of  petty 
barons,  with  their  fortified  castles,  in- 
tercepted the  communication  between 
these,  and  waged  war  against  the  king 
almost  under  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
It  cost  Louis  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
reduce  the  lords  of  Montlehery,  and 
other  places  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris. 
Under  this  prince,  however,  who  had 
more  activity  than  his  predecessors,  the 
royal  authority  considerably  revived. 
From  his  reign  we  may  date  the  syste 

that  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire  contributed 
their  assistance  to  the  king  in  war,  unlnss  the 
following  passage  of  Gulielmus  Pictav;rnsis  be 
considered  as  matter  of  fact,  and  not  rather  as  a 
rhetorical  flourish.  He  tells  upuUiat  a  vast  army 
was  collected  by  Henry  I.  agnptt  the  Duke  of 
Normandy :  Burgundiam,  Arveniipn,  atque  Vas- 
coniam  properare  videres  horribfk?s  ferro ;  immo 
vires  tanti  regni  quantum  in  climataqnatuor  mundi 
patent  cunclas. — Recueil  des  Hj^Utiis,  t.  xi.,  p. 
83.  But  we  have  the  roll  of  the  M^P  which  Louu 
VI.  led  against  the  Emperor  Hf.rw^'.,  A.  D.  1120, 
in  a  national  war:  ann  it  was  entirely  composed 
of  troops  from  Champagne,  the  'sle  of  France,  the 
Orleannois.  and  other  provinces  i.orth  of  the  Loire 
— Velly,  t.iii.,p.  62.  Vet  this  was  a  s.)rt  of  convo- 
cation of  t!ic  ban  :  Jlz-x  uteuin  tota  Francia  sequa- 
tur,  invitat.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Fh '.m 
Augustus,  in  a  list  of  the  knights  bannorels  oi 
France,  though  those  of  Britany,  FIaii<!t'rs,  Cham 
pagne.  and  Burgundy,  besides  the  royal  domains, 
are  enumerated,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  prov 
mces  beyond  the  Loire. — I)u  Chesne,  Script.  Re 
rum  Gallirarum,  t.  v.,  p.  262. 

♦  In  a  subseouent  chapter,  I  shall  illustrate,  at 
much  greater  length,  the  circumstances  of  the 
French  monarchy  with  r»'sperl  to  its  feudal  vaa 
sals.  It  would  be  inf^onvj-nient  to  anlicpHle  thi 
.subject  at  present,  which  ir  rather  of  a  Ifgal  thai 
narrative  cnaracter 
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matic  rivalry  of  the  Frencli  and  Eng- 
lish monarchies.  HostiUties  had  sever- 
al times  occurred  between  PhiHp  I.  and 
the  two  WiUiams ;  but  the  wars  that  be- 
gan under  Louis  VI.  lasted,  with  no  long 
mterruption,  for  three  centuries  and  a 
lialf,  and  form,  indeed,  the  most  leading 
feature  of  French  history  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.*  Of  all  the  royal  vassals,  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  were  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful.  Though  they  had 
submitted  to  do  homage,  they  could  not 
forget  that  they  came  in  originally  by 
force,  and  that  in  real  strength  they  were 
fully  equal  to  their  sovereign.  Nor  had 
the  conquest  of  England  any  tendency 
to  diminish  their  pretensions. f 
Louis  Vn.  ascended  the  throne  with 
.  ^,„  better  prospects  than  his  father. 
[A.  D.  1137.]  He  had  married 
Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  great  dutchy  of 
Guienne.  But  this  union,  which  prom- 
ised an  immense  accession  of  strength 
to  the  crown,  was  rendered  unhappy 
by  the  levities  of  that  princess.  Re- 
pudiated by  Louis,  who  felt  rather  as  a 
tiusband  than  a  king,  Eleanor  immedi- 
ately married  Henry  H.  of  England ; 
who,  already  inheriting  Normandy  from 
tis  mother,  and  Anjou  from  his  father, 
became  possessed  of  more  than  one  half 
of  France,  and  an  overmatch  for  Louis, 
even  if  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
nad  been  always  ready  to  maintain  its 
supremacy.  One  might  venture  perhaps 
to  conjecture  that  the  sceptre  of  France 
would  eventually  have  passed  from  the 
Capets  to  the  Plantagenets,  if  the  vexa- 
tious quarrel  with  Becket  at  one  time, 
and  the  successive  rebellions  fomented 
by  Louis  at  a  later  period,  had  not  em- 
barrassed the  great  talents  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  Henry. 

[A.  D.  1180.]  But  the  scene  quite  chan- 
Phiiip  Au-  ged  when  Philip  Augustus,  son 
guatus.  of  Louis  VII.,  came  upon  the 
stage.  No  prince  comparable  to  him  in 
systematic  ambition  and  military  enter- 
prise had  reigned  in  France  since  Char- 
lemagne. From  his  reign  the  French 
monarchy  dates  the  recovery  of  its  lus- 
tre. He  wrested  from  the  Count  of 
Flanders  the  Vermandois  (that  part  of 
Picardy  which   borders  on  the  Isle  of 


»  Velly,  t.  iii.,  p.  40. 

t  The  Norman  historians  maintain  that  their 
dukea  did  not  owe  anv  service  to  the  King  of 
France,  but  only  simple  homage,  or,  as  it  was 
tailed,  per  paragium. — Recueil  des  ITistoriens, 
t.  xi.,  pref.,  p.  IGl.  They  certainly  acted  upon  this 
principle;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  first 
ffime  into  tb;  country  is  no  very  consistent  with 
depertdance. 


France  and  Clmmpagne),*  and  subse- 
quently, tlie  county  of  Artois.  But  the 
most  important  conquests  of  Philip  were 
obtained  against  the  kings  of  England. 
Even  Richard  I.,  with  all  his  prowess, 
lost  ground  in  struggling  against  an  ad- 
versary, not  less  active,  and  more  pol- 
itic than  himself.  [A.  D.  1203.]  But  when 
John  not  only  took  possession  conquest  of 
of  his  brother's  dominions,  but  Normandy 
confirmed  his  usurpation  by  the  mur- 
der, as  was  very  probably  surmised,  of 
the  heir,  Philip,  artfully  taking  advantage 
of  the  general  indignation,  summoned 
him  as  his  vassal  to  the  court  of  his 
peers.  John  demanded  a  safe  conduct. 
Wilhngly,  said  Philip ;  let  him  come  un- 
molested. And  return  ?  inquired  the  Eng- 
hsh  envoy.  If  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
permit  him,  replied  the  king.  By  all  the 
saints  of  France,  he  exclaimed,  when 
farther  pressed,  he  shall  not  return  un- 
less acquitted.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  still 
remonstrated,  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy could  not  come  without  the  King 
of  England;  nor  would  the  barons  of 
that  country  permit  their  sovereign  to 
run  the  risk  of  death  or  imprisonment. 
What  of  that,  my  lord  bishop?  cried 
Philip.  It  is  well  known  that  my  vas- 
sal, the  Duke  of  Normandy,  acquired 
England  by  force.  But,  if  a  subject 
obtains  any  accession  of  dignity,  shall 
his  paramount  lord  therefore  lose  his 
rights  ?! 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  thus 
citing  John  before  his  court,  the  King  of 
France  did  not  stretch  his  feudal  sover- 
eignty beyond  its  acknowledged  limits. 
Arthur  was  certainly  no  immediate  vas- 
sal of  the  crown  for  Britany  ;  and  tliougb 
he  had  done  homage  to  Philip  for  Anjou 
and  Maine,  yet  a  subsequent  treaty  had 
abrogated  his  investiture,  and  confirmed 
his  uncle  in  the  possession  of  those  prov- 
inces. J  But  the  vigour  of  Philip,  and  the 
meanness  of  his  adversary,  cast  a  shade 
over  all  that  might  be  novel  or  irregular 
in  these  proceedings.  John,  not  appear- 
ing at  his  summons,  was  declared  guilty 
of  felony,  and  his  fiefs  confiscated.  The 
execution  of  this  sentence  was  not  in- 


*  The  original  counts  of  Vermandois  were  de 
Kcended  from  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  grandson  ot 
CharlemagTje :  but  their  fief  pas.sed  by  the  dona 
tion  of  Isabel,  the  last  countess,  to  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  after  her  death  in  1183.   The 
principal  towns  of  the  Vermandois  are  St.  Quentin 
and   Peronne.— Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  t.  ii. 
p.  700. 

t  Mat.  Paris,  p.  238,  edit.  1G84. 

X  The  illegality  of  Philip's  proctsedings  is  v»ell 
argued  by  Mably,  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  d» 
France,  1.  iii.,  c.  6. 
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trusted  to  a  dilatory  arm.  Philip  poured 
his  troops  into  Normandy,  and  took  town 
after  town,  while  the  King  of  England,  in- 
fatuated by  his  own  wickedness  and  cow- 
ardice, made  hardly  an  attempt  at  defence. 
In  two  years  Normandy,  Maine,  and  An- 
jou  were  irrecoverably  lost.  [A.  D.  1223.] 
Poitou  and  Guienne  resisted  longer ;  but 
the  conquest  of  the  first  was  completed 
Louis  vui  ^y  Louis  VIII.,  successor  of 
Philip,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
second  seemed  drawing  near,  when  the 
arms  of  Louis  were  diverted  to  difier- 
ent,  but  scarcely  less  advantageous  ob- 
jects. 

The  country  of  Languedoc,  subject  to 
Affairs  of  the  couuts  of  Toulouse,  had 
Languedoc.  been  unconnected,  beyond  any 
other  part  of  France,  with  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Capet.  Louis  VII.  hav- 
ing married  his  sister  to  the  reigning 
count,  and  travelled  himself  through  the 
country,  began  to  exercise  some  de- 
gree of  authority,  chiefly  in  confirming 
the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  i>odies,  who 
were  vain,  perhaps,  of  this  additional 
sanction  to  the  privileges  which  they  al- 
ready possessed.*  But  tli(3  remoteness 
of  their  situation,  with  a  difference  in 
language  and  legal  usages,  still  kept  the 
people  of  this  province  apart  from  those 
of  the  north  of  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, certain  religious  opinio;:s,  which  it  is 
not  easy,  nor,  for  our  present  purpose, 
material  to  define,  but,  upon  every  suppo- 
sition, exceedingly  adverse  to  those  of 
the  church,t  began  to  spread  over  Lan- 
guedoc. Those  who  imbibed  them  have 
borne  the  name  of  Albigeois,  though  they 
were  in  no  degree  peculiar  to  tlie  district 
of  Albi.  In  despite  of  much  preaching 
and  some  persecution,  these  errors  made 
a  continual  progress;  till  Innocent  III., 
in   1199,  despatched   commissaries,  the 

♦  According  to  the  Benedictine  historians,  Vich 
and  Vaissette,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  act  of  sover- 
eignty exercised  by  the  kin^s  of  France  in  Lan- 
guedoc from  955,  when  Lothaire  confirmed  a  char- 
ter of  his  predecessor  Raoul,  in  favour  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Fuy,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  VII. — (Hist,  de 
Languedoc,  tome  ii.,  p.  8S.)  They  have  published, 
however,  an  instrument  of  Louis  VI.  in  favour 
of  the  same  church,  confirming  those  of  former 
princes. — (Appendix,  p.  473.)  >i«Mther  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  nor  any  lord  of  the  province,  were  pres- 
ent in  a  very  numerous  national  a.ssembly,  at  the 
coronation  of  Philip  I. — (Id.,  p.  200.)  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect to  have  ever  met  with  the  name  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  as  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  char- 
ters of  the  first  Capctian  kings  in  the  Kecueil  des 
Historiens,  where  many  are  published  :  though 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Guienne  sometimes  occurs. 

t  For  the  real  tenets  of  the  Languedocian  secta- 
ries, I  refer  to  the  last  cha[)terof  the  present  work, 
wkere  the  subject  will  be  t'.'ien  up  again. 


seed  of  the  inquisition,  with  ample  pow- 
ers both  to  investigate  and  to  chastise 
Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  wheth- 
er inclined  towards  the  innovators,  aa 
was  then  the  tlieme  of  reproach,  or,  aa 
is  more  probable,  disgusted  witii  the  inso- 
lent interference  of  the  pope  and  his  mis- 
sionaries, provoked  tliem  to  jirouounce 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him.  [A.  D.  1208.]  Thougli  this  was 
taken  oft',  he  was  still  suspected ;  and 
upon  the  assassination  of  one  of  the  in- 
quisitors, in  which  Raymond  liad  no  con- 
cern. Innocent  published  a  crusade  both 
against  the  count  and  his  subjects,  calling 
upon  the  King  of  France,  and  the  nob']- 
ity  of  that  kingdom,  to  take  up  the  cros:>, 
with  all  the  indulgences  usually  held 
out  as  allurements  to  religious  warfare. 
Though  Philip  would  not  interfere,  a 
prodigious  numbir  of  knights  undertook 
this  enterprise,  led  partly  by  ecclesias- 
tics, and  partly  by  some  of  the  first 
barons  in  France.  It  was  prosecuted 
with  every  atrocious  barbarity  which  su- 
perstition, the  mother  of  crimes,  could 
inspire.  Languedoc,  a  country,  for  that 
age,  flourishing  and  civilized,  was  laid 
waste  by  these  desolaters;  her  cities 
burnt ;  her  inhabitants  swept  away  by 
fire  and  the  sword.  And  this  was  to 
punish  a  fanaticism  ten  thousand  times 
more  innocent  than  their  own,  and  er- 
rors which,  according  to  the  worst  im- 
putations, left  the  lavt's  of  humanity  and 
the  peace  of  social  life  unimpaired.* 

The  crusaders  were  commanded  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  a  man,  like  crusade 
Cromwell,  whose  intrepidity,  against  the 
hypocrisy,  and  ambition,  mark-  -^'^'s^'^. 
ed  him  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  war. 
The  energy  of  such  a  mind,  at  tho 
head  of  an  army  of  enthusiastic  war- 
riors, may  vjell  account  for  successes 
which  then  appeared  miraculous.  But 
Montfort  was  cut  off"  before  he  could 
realize  his  ultimate  object,  an  indej)end- 
ent  principality  ;  and  Raymond  was  able 
to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  an- 
cestors to  his  son.  [A.  D.  1222.]  Rome, 
however,  was  not  yet  appeased  ;  upon 
some  new  pretence,  she  raised  up  a 
still  more  formidable  enemy  against  the 
younger  Raymond.     Louis  VUI.  sufl'er- 

♦  The  Albigensian  war  commenced  with  tht 
storming  of  Beziires,  and  a  mas.-snoro,  wlierein 
15,(XK)  persons,  or,  according  to  .sonic  p?'-ationa. 
00,000,  were  put  to  the  sword.  Not  a  living  soul 
escaptnl,  as  witnesses  assure  us.  It  was  here  that 
a  Cistertiau  monk,  who  Inl  on  the  crusaders,  an- 
swered the  inquiry,  how  the  Catholics  were  to  b« 
ilisluiguished  Irom  heretic.-*.  Kill  them  all!  Oo^ 
will  know  hii  own.  Be.«!ul«'S  Vaissette,  see  Sisiuim 
di,  Lilt^rature  du  Midi,  t.  i.,  p.  2UL 
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ed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  con- 
quest of  Guieniie,  to  take  the  cross 
against  the  supposed  patron  of  heresy. 
After  a  short  and  successful  war,  Louis, 
dying  prematurely,  left  the  crown  of 
France  to  a  son  only  twelve  years  old. 
But  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  still 
pursued,  till,  hopeless  of  safety  in  so 
unequal  a  struggle,  he  concluded  a  trea- 
y  upon  very  hard  terms.  [A.  D.  1229.] 
By  this  he  ceded  the  greater  part  of 
Languedoc  ;  and  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Alphonso,  brother  of  Louis 
IX.,  confirmed  to  them,  and  to  the  king 
'n  failure  of  their  descendants,  the  rever- 
sion of  the  rest,  in  exclusion  of  any  other 
children  whom  he  might  have.  Thus  fell 
the  ancient  house  of  Toulouse,  through 
onr  of  those  strange  combinations  of  for- 
tune which  thwart  the  natural  course  of 
human  prosperity,  and  disappoint  the 
plans  of  wise  policy  and  beneficent  gov- 
ernment.* 

[A.  D.  1226.]  The  rapid  progress  of 
.  royal  power  under  Philip  Au- 

"^*  ■  gustus  and  his  son  had  scarce- 
ly given  the  great  vassals  time  to  re- 
flect upon  the  change  which  it  produ- 
ced in  their  situation.  The  crown,  with 
which  some  might  singly  have  measured 
their  forces,  was  now  an  equipoise  to 
their  united  weight.  And  such  a  union 
was  hard  to  be  accomplished  among  men 
not  always  very  sagacious  in  policy,  and 
divided  by  separate  interests  and  animos- 
ities. They  were  not,  however,  insensi- 
ble to  the  crisis  of  their  feudal  liberties ; 
and  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  guided 
only  by  his  mother,  the  regent  Blanche 
of  Castile,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  recovering  their  former 
situation.  Some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble barons,  the  counts  of  Britany,  Cham- 
pagne, and  la  Marche,  had,  during  the 
time  of  Louis  VIII.,  shown  an  unwilling- 
ness to  push  the  Count  of  Toulouse  too 
far,  if  they  did  not  even  keep  up  a  se- 
cret understanding  with  him.  They  now 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion;  but  the 
address  of  Blanche  detached  some  from 
the  league,  and  her  firmness  subdued  the 
rest.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Louis's 
reign,  the  struggle  was  frequently  renew- 
ed; till  repeated  humiliations  convinced 
the  refractory  that  the  throne  was  no 
longer  to  be  shaken.  A  prince  so  feeble 
as  Heory  III.  was  unable  to  afford  them 


♦  The  V^est  account  of  this  crusade  against  the 
Albigeois  is  to  be  found  in  the  thiul  vohime  of 
"Vaissette's  History  of  Languedoc  :  the  Benedictine 
0pint  of  mildness  and  veracity  tolerably  counter- 
balancing liie  prejudices  of  orthodoxy.  Velly, 
tiist.  de  France,  t.  liL,  has  abridged  this  work. 


that  aid  from  England,  which,  if  liie 
grandfather  or  son  had  then  reigned, 
might  probably  have  lengthened  tliese 
civil  wars. 

But  Louis  IX.  had  methods  of  preserv- 
ing his  ascendency  very  dif-  His  charaa- 
ferent  from  military  prowess,  ter.  itsex- 
That  excellent  prince  was  per-  '^^'^'^'''^^s 
haps  tlie  most  eminent  pattern  of  un- 
swerving probity  and  Christian  strict- 
ness of  conscience,  that  ever  held  the 
sceptre  in  any  country.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
because  it  shows  the  inestimable  ben- 
efit which  a  virtuous  king  may  confer 
on  his  people,  without  possessing  any 
distinguished  genius.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  that  he  governed  France,  there 
is  not  the  smallest  want  of  moderation 
or  disinterestedness  in  his  actions ;  and 
yet  he  raised  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
archy to  a  much  higher  point  than  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  predecessors.  [A. 
D.  1259.]  To  the  surprise  of  his  own  and 
later  times,  he  restored  great  part  of  his 
conquests  to  Henry  III.,  whom  he  might 
naturally  hope  to  have  expelled  from 
France.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a 
tedious  Avork  to  conquer  Guienne,  which 
was  full  of  strong  places,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  such  a  province  might  have 
alarmed  the  other  vassals  of  his  crown. 
But  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  virtuous 
minds  to  perceive  that  wisdom  resides  in 
moderate  counsels ;  no  sagacity  ever 
taught  a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign 
to  forego  the  sweetness  of  immediate 
power.  An  ordinary  king,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  French  monarchy,  would 
have  fomented,  or,  at  least,  have  rejoiced 
in  the  dissensions  which  broke  out  among 
the  principal  vassals;  Louis  constantly 
employed  himself  to  reconcile  them.  In 
this,  too,  his  benevolence  had  all  the  ef- 
fects of  far-sighted  pohcy.  It  had  been 
the  practice  of  his  three  last  predecessors 
to  interpose  their  mediation  in  behalf  of 
the  less  powerful  classes ;  the  clergy,  the 
inferior  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
chartered  towns.  Thus  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown  became  a  familiar  idea  ;  but 
the  perfect  integrity  of  St.  Louis  wore 
away  all  distrust,  and  accustomed  even 
the  most  jealous  feudatories  to  look  upon 
him  as  their  judge  and  legislator.  And 
as  the  royal  authority  was  hitherto  shown 
only  in  its  most  amiable  prerogatives, 
the  dispensation  of  favour,  and  the  re- 
dress of  wrong,  few  were  watchful  enough 
to  remark  the  tran.'3ition  of  the  French 
constitution  from  a  feudal  league  to  an 
absolute  monarchy. 
/     It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  di§- 
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play  of  St  Louis's  virtues,  that  the 
throne  had  already  been  strengthened 
by  the  less  iiniocent  exertions  of  Philip 
Augustus  and  Louis  VIIL  A  century 
earlier,  his  mild  and  scrupulous  character, 
unsustained  by  great  actual  power,  might 
not  have  inspired  sufficient  awe.  But  the 
crown  was  now  grown  so  formidable,  and 
Louis  was  so  eminent  for  his  firmness 
and  bravery,  quahties,  without  which 
every  other  virtue  would  have  been  in- 
eflectual,  that  no  one  thought  it  safe  to 
run  wantonly  into  rebellion,  while  his 
disinterested  administration  gave  no  one 
a  pretext  for  it.  Hence  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was  altogether  tranquil,  and 
employed  in  watching  over  the  public 
peace  and  the  security  of  travellers ; 
administering  justice  personally  or  by 
the  best  counsellors ;  and  compiUng  that 
code  of  feudal  customs,  called  the  Estab- 
lishments of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  first 
monument  of  legislation  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Capet.  Not  satisfi- 
ed with  the  justice  of  his  own  conduct, 
Louis  aimed  at  that  act  of  virtue  which 
is  rarely  practised  by  private  men,  and 
had  perhaps  no  example  among  kings, 
restitution.  Commissaries  were  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  what  possessions  liad 
been  unjustly  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main during  the  two  last  reigns.  These 
were  restored  to  the  proprietors,  or, 
where  length  of  time  had  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  claimant,  their  value 
was  distributed  among  the  poor.* 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that  all  this 
and  defects,  excellence  of  heart  in  Lou- 
is IX.  was  not  attended  with 
that  strength  of  understanding  whicli  is 
necessary,  we  must  allow,  to  complete 
the  usefulness  of  a  sovereign.  During 
his  minority,  Blanche  of  Castile,  his  mo- 
ther, had  filled  the  office  of  regent  with 
great  courage  and  firmness.  But,  after  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  her  influence  seems 
to  have  passed  the  limit  which  gratitude 
and  piety  would  have  assigned  to  it ;  and, 
as  her  temper  was  not  very  meek  or  pop- 
ular exposed  the  king  to  some  degree  of 
contempt.  He  submitted  even  to  be  re- 
strained from  the  society  of  his  wife. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Raymond,  count 
of  Provence,  a  princess  of  great  virtue 
and  conjugal  afleciion.  Joinville  relates  a 
curious  story,  characteristic  of  Blanche's 

*  Velly,  tome  v.,  p.  150.  This  historian  has  very 
properly  dwell  for  almost  a  volume  on  St.  Louis's 
uiternal  adnunistration  ,  it  is  oti«  of  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  his  work.  Joinville  is  a  real  witness, 
on  whom,  "?hen  we  listen,  it  is  imj)ossible  not  to 
rely. — Collection  des  M^moires  relatifs  ik  I'Hisloire 
de  France,  tome  ii,,  pp.  HO-lfiG. 


arbitrary  conduct,  and  sufficiently  derog- 
atory to  Louis.* 

But  the  principal  weakness  of  this  king, 
which  almost  effaced  all  the  good  eflects 
of  his  virtues,  was  superstition.  It  would 
be  idle  to  sneer  at  those  habits  of  abste- 
miousness and  mortification  which  were 
part  of  the  religion  of  his  age ;  and,  at 
the  worst,  were  only  injurious  to  his  own 
comfort.  But  he  had  other  prejudices, 
which,  though  they  may  be  forgiven, 
must  never  be  defended.  No  one  was 
ever  more  impressed  than  St.  Louis  with 
a  belief  in  the  duty  of  exterminating  all 
enemies  to  his  own  faith.  With  these, 
he  thought  no  layman  ought  to  risk  him- 
self in  the  perilous  ways  of  reasoning, 
but  to  make  answer  with  his  sword  as 
stoutly  as  a  strong  arm  and  a  fiery  zeal 
could  carry  that  argument.!  Though, 
fortunately  for  his  fame,  the  persecu- 
tion against  the  Albigeois,  which  had 
been  the  disgrace  of  his  father's  sliort 
reign,  was  at  an  end  before  he  readi- 
ed manhood,  he  suffered  a  hypocritical 
monk  to  establish  a  tribunal  at  Paris  for 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  where  many 
innocent  persons  suffered  death. 

But  no  events  in  Louis's  hfe  were  more 
memorable  than  his  two  crusades,  which 
lead  us  to  look  back  on  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  that  most  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  European  history.  Though 
the  crusades  involved  all  the  western 
nations  of  Europe,  without  belonging 
peculiarly  to  any  one,  yet  as  France  wa? 
more  distinguished  than  the  rest  in  mosi 
of  those  enterprises,  I  shall  introduce  the 
subject  as  a  sort  of  digression  from  the 
main  course  of  French  history. 

Even  before  the  violation  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Saracen  arms,  it  had  been 
a  prevailing  custom  among  the  The  cm- 
Christians  of  Europe  to  visit  saJcs. 
those  scenes  rendered  interesting  by 
religion,  partly  through  deliglit  in  the 
effects  of  local  association,  partly  in 
obedience   to   the    prejudices   or   com- 

♦  Collection  des  M^moires,  tome  ii.,  p.  241. 

•f  Aussi  vous  dis  je,  me  dist  le  roy,  que  nul,  si 
n'est  grant  clerc,  et  theolopien  parfuit,  ne  doit  dis- 
puter  au.x  Juifs  ;  mais  doit  romnie  lay,  quant  il  oit 
inesdire  (h?  la  foy  chretienne,  defendre  la  chose, 
non  pas  seulement  des  paroles,  maisk  bonne  ej^j^^e 
tranchant,  et  en  frapper  les  m^disans  et  uiescreans 
4  travers  le  corns,  tant  qu'clle  y  pourra  cntrer. — 
Joinville,  in  Collection  des  Memoires,  tome  i.,  p. 
23.  This  passaj^e,  which  shows  a  t(i!t'r:iMr  decree 
of  bigotry,  did  not  require  to  be  >  ither 

still  by  -Mosheim,  vol.  iii.,  p.  27:J  >.■  ■ '.     I 

may  ohs»Tve  by  the  way,  that  this  writer,  who 
sees  nothit^  in  Louis  IX.  excppt  his  intulrn»nce, 
ought  not  TO  have  charced  him  with  isnmng  ao 
edict  in  favour  of  the  inquimtton,  in  1229,  w^en  hfl 
had  not  assumed  the  government. 
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mands  of  siipersTition.  These  pilgrim- 
ages became  more  frequent  in  later  times, 
m  spite,  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the 
danger  and  hardships  which  attended 
them.  For  a  while  the  Maliometan 
possessors  of  Jerusalem  permitted  or 
even  encouraged  a  devotion  which  they 
found  lucrative  ;  but  this  was  interrupted 
whenever  the  ferocious  insolence  with 
which  they  regarded  all  infidels  got  the 
better  of  their  rapacity.  During  the 
eleventh  century,  when,  from  increasing 
supei-stition,  and  some  particular  fancies, 
the  pilgrims  were  more  numerous  than 
ever,  a  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine,  which  was  overrun 
by  the  Turkish  hordes  from  the  north. 
These  barbarians  treated  the  visiters  of 
Jerusalem  with  still  greater  contumely, 
mingling  with  their  Mahometan  bigotry 
a  consciousness  of  strength  and  cour- 
age, and  a  scorn  of  the  Christians,  whom 
the}^  knew  only  by  the  debased  natives 
of  Greece  and  Syria,  or  by  these  humble 
and  defenceless  palmers.  When  such 
insults  became  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope, they  excited  a  keen  sensation  of 
resentment  among  nations  equally  cour- 
ageous and  devout ;  which,  though  want- 
ing as  yet  any  definite  means  of  satisfy- 
ing itself,  was  ripe  for  whatever  favoura- 
ble conjuncture  might  arise. 

Twenty  years  before  the  first  crusade, 
Gregory  Vll.  had  projected  the  scheme 
of  imbodying  Europe  in  arms  against 
Asia;  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  daring 
mind,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  never  for- 
gotten by  Urban  II.,  who  in  every  thing 
!oved  to  imitate  his  great  prede:;essor.* 
This  design  of  Gregory  was  founded  upon 
the  supplication  of  the  Greek  Emperor 
Michael,  which  was  renewed  by  iMexius 
Comnenus  to  Urban  with  increased  im- 
portunity. The  Turks  had  now  taken 
Nice,  and  threatened,  from  the  opposite 
shore,  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Every  one  knows  whose  hand  held  a 
torch  to  that  inflammable  mass  of  enthu- 
siasm that  pervaded  Europe  ;  the  hermit 
of  Picardy,  who,  roused  by  witnessed 
wrongs  and  imagined  visions,  journeyed 
from  land  to  land,  the  apostle  of  a  holy 
war.  The  preaching  of  Peter  was  pow- 
erfully seconded  by  Urban.  [A.  D.  1005.] 
In  the  councils  of  Piacenza  and  of  Cier- 


*  Gregory  addressed,  in  1074,  a  sort  of  encyclic 
(erter  to  all  who  would  defend  the  Christian  faith, 
enforcing  upon  them  the  duty  of  taking  up  arms 
against  the  .Saracens,  who  had  almost  come  up  to 
Ihe  walls  of  Constantinople.  No  mention  of  Pal- 
Mtine  is  made  in  this  letter. — Labb^,  dbncilia,  t.  x., 
p.  44.  St.  Marc,  Abr6ge  Chron.  de  I'Hist.  de 
••lUiie,  t  iii.,  p  614. 


mont,  the  deliverance  of  Jenisalem  was 
eloquently  recommended  and  exultingly 
undertaken.  It  is  the  will  of  God !  was 
the  tumultuous  cry  that  broke  from  the 
heart  and  lips  of  the  assembly  at  Cler- 
mont ;  and  these  words  afford  at  once 
the  most  obvious  and  most  certain  ex- 
planation of  the  leading  principle  of  the 
crusades.  Later  writers,  incapable  of 
sympathizing  vith  the  blind  fervour  of 
zeal,  or  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  its 
effect  somewhat  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  our  times,  have  sought  political 
reasons  for  that  which  resulted  only  from 
predominant  affections.  No  suggestion 
of  these  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  con- 
temporary historians.  To  rescue  the 
Greek  empire  from  its  imminent  peril, 
and  thus  to  secure  Christendom  from 
enemies  who  professed  towards  it  eter- 
nal hostility,  might  have  been  a  legiti- 
mate and  magnanimous  ground  of  interfe- 
rence ;  but  it  operated  scarcely,  or  not  a* 
all,  upon  those  who  took  the  cross.  In- 
deed, it  argues  strange  ignorance  of  the 
eleventh  century  to  ascribe  such  refine- 
ments of  later  times  even  to  the  princes 
of  that  age.  The  Turks  were  no  doubt 
repelled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  crusaders ;  but  this 
was  a  collateral  effect  of  their  enterprise. 
Nor  had  they  any  disposition  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  soon 
came  to  hate,  and  not  entirely  without 
provocation,  with  almost  as  much  ani- 
mosity as  the  Moslems  themselves. 

Every  means  was  used  to  excite  an  ep- 
idemical phrensy ;  the  remission  of  pen- 
ance, the  dispensation  from  those  prac- 
tices of  self-denial  which  superstition  im- 
posed or  suspended  at  pleasure,  the  ab- 
solution of  all  sins,  and  the  assurance  of 
eternal  felicity.  None  doubted  that  such 
as  perished  in  the  war  received  immedi- 
ately the  reward  of  martyrdom.*  False 
miracles  and  fanatical  prophecies,  which 
were  never  so  frequent,  wrought  up  the 
enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  And 
these  devotional  feelings,  which  are  usu- 
ally thwarted  and  balanced  by  other  pas- 
sions,  fell  in  with  every  motive  that  could 
influence  the  men  of  that  time  ;  with  cu- 
riosity, restlessness,  the  love  of  license, 
thirst  for  war,  emulation,  ambition.  Of 
the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross,  some, 
probably,  from  the  beginning  speculated 
upon  forming  independent  establishments 
in  the  East.     In  later  periods,  the  tempo 

*  Nam  qui  pro  Christi  nomine  deccrtantes,  U 
acie  fidelium  et  ChristvanA  militia  dicuntur  occum 
here,  non  solum  infamia;,  verum  et  peccaminum  «( 
delictonim  omnimodam  credimus  ubolitionem  pro 
mereri.— WiU.  Tyr.,  1.  x.,  c.  20. 
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ral  bonefilb  of  undertaking  a  crusade  un- 
doubtedly blended  themselves  with  less 
selfish  considerations.  Men  resorte4  to 
Palestine  as  in  modern  times  they  have 
done  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to  redeem 
their  time  or  repair  their  fortune.  Thus 
Gui  de  Lusignan,  after  Hying  from  France 
for  murder,  was  ultimately  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  more  vul- 
gar class  were  held  out  inducements 
which,  though  absorbed  in  the  overruling 
fanaticism  of  the  first  crusade,  might  be 
exceedingly  efficacious  when  it  began 
rather  to  llag.  During  the  time  that  a 
crusader  bore  the  cross,  he  was  free  from 
suit  for  his  debts,  and  the  interest  of  them 
was  entirely  abolished;  he  was  exempt- 
ed, in  some  instances  at  least,  from  tax- 
es, and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
church,  so  that  he  could  not  be  im- 
pleaded in  any  civil  court,  except  on 
criminal  charges,  or  disputes  relating  to 
land.* 

None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  took 
a  part  in  the  first  crusade  ;  but  many  of 
their  chief  vassals,  great  part  of  the  in- 
ferior nobility,  and  a  countless  multitude 
of  the  common  people.  The  priests  left 
their  parishes,  and  the  monks  their  cells  ; 
and,  though  the  peasantry  were  then  in 
general  bound  to  the  soil,  we  find  no 
check  given  to  their  emigration  for  this 
cause.  Numbers  of  women  and  children 
swelled  the  crowd ;  it  appeared  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  repel  any  one  from  a  work 
which  was  considered  as  the  manifest 
design  of  Providence.  But  if  it  were 
lawful  to  interpret  the  will  of  Providence 
by  events,  few  undertakings  have  been 
more  branded  by  its  disapprobation  than 
the  crusades.  So  many  crimes  and  so 
much  misery  have  seldom  been  accumu- 
lated in  so  short  a  space  as  in  the  three 
years  of  the  first  expedition.  We  should 
be  warranted  by  contemporary'  writers  in 
stating  the  loss  of  the  Christians  alone 
during  tliis  period  at  nearly  a  million  ; 
but,  at  the  least  computation,  it  nmst  have 
exceeded  half  that  number.f  To  engage 
in  the  crusade,  and  to  perish  in  it,  were 
almost  synonymous.  Few  of  those  myr- 
iads who  were  nmstered  in  the  plains  of 

•  Otho  of  Frisingen,  c.  35,  has  inserted  a  bull 

f  Eiigrnius  III.,  in  1116,  containing  some  of  these 

priviIe^nM.     (Jlhers  are  granted  hy  Philip  Augustus 

in  1214. — Ordonnancf's  des  Rois  de  France, .tome  i. 

See  also  I)u  Cange,  voc.  Crucis  Privilpgia. 

t  William  of  Tyre  says,  that  at  the  review  be- 
»ore  Nice  there  were  found  riOO,0<»0  of  both  sexrg, 
•xclusive  of  100,000  cavalry  armed  in  mail.— L.  li., 
c.  23.  But  Fulk  of  Chartres  reckons  ihe  same 
number,  besides  women,  children,  and  priesUi.  An 
mmense  slaughter  had  previously  l)een  made  in 
"  'ugary  of  the  rabble  under  Gaultier  Sans- .\ voir. 

r 


I  Nice  returned  to  gladden  their  friends  iu 
Europe  with  the  stor\^  of  their  triumph 
at  Jerusalem.     Besieg'ing  alternately  and 
besieged  in  Antioch,  they  drained  to  the 
I  lees  the  cup  of  misery:  three  hundred 
I  thousand   sat   down  before   that   place ; 
I  next  year  there  remained  but  a  sixth  part 
;  to  pursue  the  enterprise.     But  their  loss- 
j  es  were  least  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the 
;  intrinsic  superiority  of  European  prow- 
I  ess  was  constantly  displayed ;  the  angel 
I  of  Asia,  to  apply'the  bold  language  of 
j  our  poet,  high  and  unmatchable,  where 
!  her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear ;  and  the 
Christian  lances  bore  all  before  them  in 
their  shock  from  Nice  to  Antioch,  Edes- 
sa  and  Jerusalem.     [A.  D.  1099.]  It  was 
here,  where  their  triumph  was  consum- 
I  mated,  that  it  was  stained  with  the  most 
[  atrocious  massacre ;  not  limited  to  the 
hour  of  resistance,  but  renewed  deliber- 
ately even  after  that  famous  penitential 
procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  which 
mi^ht  have  calmed  their  ferocious  dispo- 
sitions, if,  through  the  misguided  enthu- 
siasm of  the  enterprise,  it  had  not  been 
rather  calculated  to  excite  them.* 

The  conquests  obtained  at  such  a  price 
by  the  first  crusade  were  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  maritime  parts  jau^  con 
of  Syria.  Except  the  state  of  qnwisin 
Edessa  beyond  the  Euphrates,!  *'^'^'*' 
which,  in  its  best  days,  extended  over 
great  part  of  Mesopotamia,  the  liatin 
possessions  never  reached  more  than 
a  few  leagues  from  the  sea.  Within 
the  barrier  of  Mount  Libanus,  their  arms 
might  be  feared,  but  their  power  was 
never  established;  and  the  prophet  was 
still  invoked  in  the  mosques  of  Aleppo 
and  Damascus.  The  principality  rtf  An- 
tioch to  the  north,  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  feudal  depcndances  of 
Tripoli  and  Tiberias,  to  the  south,  were 
assigned,  the  one  to  Bocmond,  a  brother 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  count  of  Apulia,  the 
other  to  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,^  whose  ex- 

♦The  work  of  Mailly,  entitled  L'Espril  det 
Croisades,  is  deserving  of  considerable  praise  for 
its  diligence  and  impartiality.  It  carries  the  his- 
tory, however,  no  farther  than  the  first  e.xpedition 
Gibbon's  two  chapters  on  the  crusades,  tlumuh  nol 
without  inaccuracies,  are  a  brilliant  portum  of  his 
great  work.  The  original  writers  are  chiefly  col- 
lected in  two  folio  volumes,  entitled  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos.     Hanover,  IGl  1. 

t  Edessa  was  a  little  Christian  principality,  our 
rounded  by,  and  tributary  to,  the  Turks.  The  in- 
habitaiils  invited  HaMwin,  on  his  progress  in  th« 
first  crusade,  and  he  made  no  great  scruple  of  sup 
planting,  the  reigning  prince,  who  indeed  is  repre 
sented  as  a  tyrant  and  usurpe'.  Ksprit  des  Croi 
satles,  t.  iv.,  p.  62.  De  Guignes,  Hist,  dcs  Hunt 
t.  ii.,  pp   135-16'i. 

t  Godfrey  never  took  the  litlo  of  King  of  Jem 
Balem,  not  choosing,  he  said,  to  wear  a  cruwn  o 
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traordinary  merit  had  justly  raised  him  to 
a  degree  of  iuliueuce  with  the  chief  crusa- 
ders, that  has  been  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  a  legitimate  authority.*  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  Tyre,  Ascalon, 
and  the  other  cities  upon  the  seacoast, 
were  subjected  by  the  successors  of 
Godfrey  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  But 
as  their  enemies  had  been  stunned,  not 
killed,  by  the  western  storm,  the  Latins 
were  constantly  molested  by  the  Mahom- 
etans of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were 
exposed,  as  the  outposts  of  Christendom, 
with  no  respite  and  few  resources.  [A.  D. 
Second  cru-  1147.]  A  secoud  crusade,  in 
Bade.  which  the  Emperor  Conrad  III. 

and  Louis  VII.  of  France  were  engaged, 
each   with    seventy   thousand    cavalry, 

nade  scarce  any  diversion;  and  that 
vast  army  wasted  away  in  the  passage 
of  Natolia.f 

The  decline  of  the  Christian  establish- 
ments in  the  East  is  ascribed  by  William 
Decline  of  ^^  Tyre  to  the  extreme  vi- 
the  Latin  ciousncss  of  their  manners,  to 
principalities  t^e  adoption  of  European  arms 
in  the  East.  ^^  ^j^^  orientals,  and  to  the 
union  of  the  Mahometan  principalities 
under  a  single  chief.J    Without  denying 

he  operation  of  these  causes,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  one 
more  radical  than  all  the  three,  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  means  of  self-defence. 
The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  guarded 

gold  in  that  city  where  his  Saviour  had  been 
crowned  with  thorns.  Baldwin,  Godfrey's  brother, 
who  succeeded  liim  within  two  years,  entities 
himself,  Rex  Hierusalem,  Latinorum  primus. — 
Will.  Tyr.,  1.  ii.,  c.  12. 

*  The  heroes  of  the  crusade  are  just  like  those 
of  romance.  Godfrey  is  not  only  the  wisest,  but 
the  strongest  man  in  the  army.  Perhaps  Tasso 
has  lost  some  part  of  this  physical  superiority  for 
the  sake  of  contrasting  him  with  the  imaginary 
RinaVlo.  He  cleaves  a  Turk  in  twain  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  haunch.  A  noble  Arab,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  requests  him  to  try  his  sword 
upon  a  camel,  when  Godfrey  with  ease  cuts  off 
the  head.  The  Arab,  suspecting  there  might  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  blade,  desires  him  to  do 
the  same  with  his  sword  ;  and  the  hero  obliges 
him  I ly  demolishing  a  second  camel. — Will.  Tyr.,  I. 
ix.,  c.  22. 

t  Vertot  puts  the  destraction  in  the  second  cru- 
sade at  two  hundred  thousand  men. — Hist,  de 
Malthe,  p.  129  :  and  from  William  of  Tyre's  lan- 
guage, there  seems  no  reason  to  consider  this  an 
exagge'ation. — L.  xvi.,  c.  19. 

X  I>.  xti.,  c.  7.  John  of  Vitry  also  mentions  the 
chan'.^*^!  o*"  weapons  by  the  Saracens  in  imitation  of 
the  Latins.,  using  the  lances  and  coat  of  mail  in- 
stead of  bows  and  arrows,  c.  92.  But,  according 
to  a  more  ancient  writer,  part  of  Soliman's  (the 
Kilidge  Arslan  of  de  Giiignes)  army  in  the  first 
crusade  was  in  armour,  loricis  et  galeis  et  clypeis 
aureis  vahie  armati. — Albertus  Aquensis,  1.  li.,  c. 
27.  I  may  add  to  this  a  testimony  of  another  kind 
■ot  less  decisive      In  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 


only,  exclusive  of  European  volunteers, 
by  the  feudal  service  of  e^ght  hundred 
and  sixty-six  knights,  attended  each,  by 
four  archers  on  horseback,  by  a  militia 
of  five  thousand  and  seventy-five  burgh- 
ers, and  by  a  conscription,  in  great  exi- 
gencies, of  the  remaining  population.* 
William  of  Tyre  mentions  an  army  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  horse  and 
fifteen  thousand  foot  as  the  greatest 
which  had  ever  been  collected,  and  pre- 
dicts the  utmost  success-  from  it  if  wise- 
ly conducted.!  This  was  a  little  before 
the  irruption  of  Saladin.  In  the  las^ 
fatal  battle  Lusignan  seems  to  have  had 
somewhat  a  larger  force. |  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  evince  the  ascendency 
of  Europe,  than  the  resistance  of  these 
Frankish  acquisitions  in  Syria  during 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  Several  of 
their  victories  over  the  Moslems  were 
obtained  against  such  disparity  of  num- 
bers, that  they  may  be  compared  with 
whatever  is  most  illustrious  in  history 
or  romance. <^  These  perhaps  were  less 
due  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  crusa- 
ders, settled  in  the  Holy  Land,|j  than  to 
those  volunteers  from  Europe,  whom 
martial  ardour  and  religious  zeal  impel- 
led to  the  service.  It  was  the  penance 
commonly  imposed  upon  men  of  rank 
for  the  most  heinous  crimes,  to  serve  a 
number  of  years  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross.  Thus  a  perpetual  supply  of  war- 
riors was  poured  in  from  Europe ;  and  in 

there  were  ten  pictures  in  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting sieges  and  battles  in  the  first  crusade. 
These  were  made  by  order  of  Suger,  the  minister 
of  Louis  VI.,  and  consequently  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  many  of  them  the 
Turks  are  painted  in  coats  of  mail,  sometimes 
even  in  a  plated  cuiras.  In  others  they  are  quite 
unarmed,  and  in  flowing  robes. — Montfaucon,  Mon- 
umens  de  la  Monarchic  Franqaise,  t.  i.,  pi.  50. 

*  Gibljon,  c.  98,  note  125.  Jerusalem  itself  was 
very  thinly  inhabited.  For  all  the  heathens,  says 
William  of  Tyre,  had  perished  in  the  massacre 
when  the  city  was  taken  ;  or,  if  any  escaped,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  return  :  no  heathen  being 
thought  fit  to  dwell  in  the  holy  city.  Baldwin  in 
vited  some  Arabian  Christians  to  settle  in  it. 

t  L.  xxii.,  c.  27. 

%  A  prirno  introitu  Latinorum  in  terram  sane 
tam,  says  John  de  Vitry,  nostri  tot  milites  m  uno 
proelio  congregare  nequiverunt.  Erant  enim  mille 
ducenti  milites  loricati ;  peditum  autem  cum  ar- 
mis,  arcubus  et  balistis  circiter  viginti  millia,  iu- 
faustsj  expeditioni  interfuisse  dicuntur. — GestaDei 
per  Francos,  p.  1118. 

(*!  A  brief  summary  of  these  victories  is  given  by 
.lohh  of  Vitry,  c.  93. 

II  Many  of  these  were  of  a  mongrel  extraction, 
descended  from  a  Frank  parent  on  one  side,  and 
Syrian  on  the  other.  These  were  called  Poulains, 
Pullani ;  and  were  looked  upon  as  a  mean,  degen 
erate  race. — Du  Cange ;  Gloss,  v.,  Pullani;  and 
Observations  sur  Joinville,  in  Collection  des  M6 
moires  relatifs  a'  'Histoire  de  Fr  irce,  t  ii.,  o.  I9a 
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•his  sense,  the  crusades  may  be  said  to 
have  lasted  without  intermission  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Latin  settle- 
ments. Of  these  defenders,  the  most  re- 
nosvned  were  the  military  orders  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  ;*  instituted,  the  one  in 
1124,  the  other  in  1119,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Teutonic  order,  established  in  1190,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  falling, 
soon  diverted  its  schemes  of  holy  war- 
fare to  a  very  different  quarter  of  the 
world.  Laiw^e  estates,  as  well  in  Pales- 
tine as  throughout  Europe,  enriched  the 
two  former  institutions ;  but  the  pride, 
rapaciousness,  and  misconduct  of  both, 
especially  of  the  Templars,  seem  to  have 
balanced  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  valour.f  [A.  D.  1187.]  At  length, 
the  famous  Saladin,  usurping  the  throne 
of  a  feeble  dynasty  which  had  reigned  in 
Egypt,  broke  in  upon  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem;  the  king  and  the  kingdom 
fell  into  his  hands  ;  nothing  remained  but 
a  few  strong  towns  upon  the  seacoast. 

[A.  D.  11S9.]  These  misfortunes  rous- 
rhifd  cru-  ed  once  more  the  princes  of 
»S'^=-  Europe,  and  the  third  crusade 

was  undertaken  by  three  of  her  sover- 
eigns, the  greatest  in  personal  estima- 
tion as  well  as  dignity ;  by  the  Empe- 
ror Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  and  our  own  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  But  this,  like  the  pre- 
ceding enterprise,  failed  of  permanent  ef- 
fect ;  and  those  feats  of  romantic  prow- 
ess, which  made  the  name  of  Richard 
so  famous  both  in  P^urope  and  Asia,| 
proved  only  the  total  ineflicacy  of  all 
exertions,  in  an  attempt  so  impractica- 
ble. Palestine  was  never  the  scene  of 
another  crusade.  [A.  D.  1201.]  One 
great  armament  was  diverted  to  the  siege 
of  Constantinople;  and  another  [A.  D. 
1218]  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  upon 
Egypt.  The  Emperor  Frederick  H.  after- 
ward procured  tlie  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Saracens  ;  but  th6  Christian 

•  The  St.  John  of  Joriisalem  was  neither  the 
Evangelist,  nor  yet  the  Baptist,  but  a  certain  Cyp- 
riot.  siirnatned  the  Charitable,  who  had  been  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria. 

t  See  a  curious  instance  of  the  misconduct  and 
insolence  of  tBe  Templars,  m  William  of  Tyre,  1. 
IX.,  c.  32.  The  Templars  possessed  nine  tliou- 
■arid  manors,  and  the  knights  of  St.  John  nineteen 
thousand,  in  Europe.  The  latter  were  almost  as 
much  reproached  as  the  Templars  for  their  pride 
and  avarice. — L.  xviii.,  c.  6. 

X  When  a  Turk's  horse  started  at  a  bush,  he 
WouUl  chide  him,  Joinvillc  says,  with,  Cuides  tu 

3u'y  soit  Ic  roi  Richard  ?     Women  kept  their  chil- 
rcii  quiet  with  the  threat  uf  bringing  Richard  lu 
Ibem. 

on 


princes  of  Syria  were  unable  to  defend 
it,  and  their  possessions  were  gradually 
reduced  to  the  maritime  towns.  Acre, 
the  last  of  these,  was  finally  taken  by 
storm  in  1291 ;  and  its  ruin  closes  the 
history  of  the  Latin  dominion  in  Syria, 
which  Europe  had  already  ceased  to 
protect. 

The   two   last  crusades  were   under- 
taken   by    St.    Louis.       [A.    D.    Crusa.Jes  of 

1248.]  In  the  first  he  was  at-  si.  Louis, 
tended  by  2800  knights  and  .50,000  or 
dinary  troops.*  He  landed  at  Damiet 
ta  in  Egypt,  for  that  country  was  now 
deemed  the  key  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 
But,  advancing  up  the  country,  he  found 
natural  impediments,  as  well  as  enemies, 
in  his  way  ;  the  Turks  assailed  him  with 
Greek  fire,  an  instrument  of  warfare  al- 
most as  surprising  and  terrible  as  gun- 
powder ;  he  lost  his  brother,  the  Count  oi 
Artois,  with  many  knights,  at  Massoura, 
near  Cairo ;  and  began  too  late  a  retreat 
towards  Damietta.  Such  calamities  now 
fell  upon  this  devoted  army,  as  have 
scarce  ever  been  surpassed ;  hunger  and 
want  of  every  kind,  aggravated  by  an  un- 
sparing pestilence.  At  length  the  king 
was  made  prisoner,  and  very  few  of  the 
army  escaped  the  Turkish  cimeter  in 
battle  or  in  captivity.  Four  hundred 
thousand  livres  were  {5aid  as  a  ransom 
for  Louis.  He  returned  to  France,  and 
passed  near  twenty  years  in  the  exercise 
of  those  virtues  which  are  his  best  title 
to  canonization.  But  the  fatal  illusions 
of  superstition  were  still  always  at  his 
heart ;  nor  did  it  fail  to  be  painfully  ob- 
served by  his  subjects,  that  he  still  kept 
the  cross  upon  his  garment.  [A.  D.  1270.] 
His  last  e.\{)editJon  was  originally  design- 
ed for  Jerusalem.  But  he  had  received 
some  intimation  that  tiie  King  of  Tunis 
was  desirous  of  embracing  Christianity. 
That  these  intentions  might  be  carried 
into  etTect,  he  sailed  out  of  his  way  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  laid  siege  to  thai 
city.  A  fever  here  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
sacrificed  to  that  ruling  passion  which 
never  would  have  forsaken  him.  But  he 
had  survived  tlie  spirit  of  the  crusades 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Egyi)t  h» 
cured  his  subjects,  though  not  himself,  ol 
their  folly  ;t  his  son,  after  making  tenns 

♦The  Arabian  writers  give  him  9500  knighu 
and  1.'{(),(KX)  common  soldiers.  Hut  1  greatly  pre- 
fer the  authority  of  Jomville,  who  has  twice  men 
tioned  the  number  of  knights  in  ihe  text.  On  Gib 
boil's  authority,  I  put  the  w. tin  btxiy  at  50,00U  ;  bu: 
if  Joinville  has  stated  this,  I  have  missed  (he  dm 
sage.     Their  vessels  amounted  to  ISlHJ. 

t  The  refusal  of  Jomville  to  accompany  the  km| 
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with  Tunis,  returned  to  France ;  the 
Cliristians  were  suffered  to  lose  what 
ihey  still  retained  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
though  many  princes  in  subsequent  ages 
talked  loudly  of  renewing  the  ^^'ar,  the 
promise,  if  it  were  ever  sincere,  was  nev- 
er accomplished. 

[A.  D.  1270.]  Louis  IX.  had  increased 
the  royal  domain  by  the  an- 
^'"'^  ^  ■  nexation  of  several  counties  and 
other  less  important  fiefs ;  but,  soon  af- 
tuT  the  accession  of  Philip  IlL  (sur- 
named  the  Bold),  it  received  a  far  more 
considerable  augmentation.  Alfonso,  the 
late  king's  brother,  had  been  invested  with 
the  county  of  Poitou,  ceded  by  Henry 
HL,  together  with  part  of  Auvergne  and 
of  Saintonge ;  and  held  also,  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  remains  of  the  great  fief 
of  Toulouse,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jane, 
heiress  of  Raymond  VH.  [A.  D.  1271.] 
Upon  his  death,  and  that  of  his  countess, 
which  happened  about  the  same  time, 
the  king  entered  into  possession  of  all 
these  territories.  This  acquisition  brought 
the  sovereigns  of  France  into  contact 
with  new  neighbours,  the  kings  of  Aragon 
and  the  powers  of  Italy.  [A.  D.  1285.] 
The  first  great  and  lasting  foreign  war 
which  they  carried  on  \vas  that  of  Phil- 
ip HI.  and  Philip  IV.  against  the  former 
kingdom,  excited  by  the  insurrection  of 
S:ciiy.  Though  effecting  no  change  in 
the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  this 
war  may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
the  history  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Italy,  to  which  it  more  pe- 
culiarly belongs. 

There  still  remained  five  great  and 
ancient  fiefs  of  the  French  crown ; 
Philip  the  Champagne,  Guienne,  Flanders, 
Fair.  Burguudy,  and  Britany.  [A.  D. 
1285.]  But  Philip  IV.,  usually  called  the 
Fair,  married  the  heiress  of  the  first,  a 
little  before  his  father's  death ;  and,  al- 

jn  this  second  crusade  is  very  memorable,  and  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  bad  effects  of  both  expedi- 
tions. Le  Roy  de  France  et  le  Roy  de  Na"aire 
me  pressoient  fort  de  me  croiser,  et  entrei)rendre 
le  chemin  du  pelerinage  de  la  croix.  Mais  je  leur 
respond!,  que  tandis  que  j'avoie  este  oultre-rner  au 
•ervice  de  Dieu,  que  les  gens  et  officers  du  Roy  de 
France,  avoient  trop  greve  et  fouUe  mes  subjets, 
iantqu'ilsen  estoient  apovris;  tellementque  james 
il  ne  seroit,  queeulx  et  moy  ne  nous  en  sorlissons. 
Et  veoie  clerement,  si  je  rne  mectoie  au  pelerinage 
de  la  croix,  que  ce  s»roit  la  totale  destruction  de 
mesdiz  povres  subjets.  Depuis  ouy-je  dire  a  plu- 
Bieurs,  que  ceux  qui  luy  conseillerent  l'en*;erprmse 
de  la  croix,  fireut  un  trez  grant  mal,  et  peche- 
rent  morteliement.  Car  tandis  qu'il  fust  au  roy- 
aume  de  France,  tout  son  royaume  vivoit  en  paix, 
«t  regnoit  justice.  E<t  incontinent  qu'il  en  fust 
or«,  tout  commen<ja  a,  dicliner,  et  a  empirer. — T.  ii., 
p.  158. 

fn  th«  F^lfci***  of  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  we  have 


Aggrandize- 
ment of  the 


though  ne  governed  that  county  in  her 
name,  without  pretending  to  reunite  it 
to  the  royal  domain,  it  was  at  least,  in 
a  political  sense,  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  feudal  body.  With  some  of  liis 
other  vassals  Philip  used  more  violent 
methods.  A  parallel  miglit  be  drawn 
between  this  prince  and  Philip  Augus- 
tus. But  while  in  ambition,  violence 
of  temper,  and  unprincipled  rapacity 
as  well  as  in  the  success  of  their  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  abso- 
lute authority,  they  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  equal,  French  mon 
we  may  remark  this  differ-  h^s'rei"!!''^'^ 
ence,  that  Phihp  the  Fair,  who  " 

was  destitute  of  military  talents    gain 
ed   those   ends  by  dissimulation  which 
his  predecessor  had  reached  by  force. 

The  dutcliy  of  Guienne,  though  some- 
what abridged  of  its  original  extent,  was 
still  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the 
French  fiefs ;  even  independently  of  its 
connexion  with  England.*  Philip,  by 
dint  of  perfidy,  and  by  the  egregious  in- 
capacity of  Edmund,  brother  of  Edward 
I.,  contrived  to  obtain,  and  to  keep  for 
several  years,  the  possession  of  this  great 
province.  [A.  D.  1292.]  A  quarrel  among 
some  French  and  English  sailors  having 
provoked  retaliation,  till  a  sort  of  pirati 
cal  war  commenced  between  the  two 
countries,  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Guienne, 
was  summoned  into  the  king's  court  to 
answer  for  the  trespasses  of  his  subjects. 
Upon  this  he  despatched  his  brother  to 
settle  terms  of  reconciliation,  with  fuller 
.powers  than  should  have  been  intrusted 
to  so  credulous  a  negotiator.  Philip  so 
outwitted  this  prince,  through  a  fictitious 
treaty,  as  to  procure  from  him  the  surren- 
der of  all  the  fortresses  in  GuiennG  He 
then  threw  off  the  mask,  and  after  again 

a  neat  poem  by  Rutubceuf,  a  writer  of  St.  Louis's 
age,  in  a  dialogue  between  a  crusadtr  and  a  non- 
crusader,  wherein,  though  he  gives  the  last  word 
to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  he  designed  the  oppo- 
site smle  to  preponderate. — T.  ii.,  p.  16.3.    . 

*  Philip  was  higlily  offended  that  instruments 
made  in  Guienne  should  be  dated  by  the  year  of 
Edward's  reign,  and  not  of  his  ovCn.  This  almost 
sole  badge  of  sovereignty  had  been  preserved  by 
the  kings  of  France  during  all  the  feudal  ages.  A 
struggle  took  place  about  it,  which  is  recorded  in 
a  curious  letter  from  John  de  Grajlli  to  Kdwaid. 
The  French  court  at  last  tonsenlea  to  let  dates  be 
thus  expressed: — Actum  fuit,  regnante  P.  rege 
Francire,  E.  rege  Angliae  tenente  ducatum  Aquita- 
niae.  Several  precedents  were  shown  by  the  Eng 
lish,  where  the  counts  of  'I'oulouse  had  used  the 
form,  Regnante  A.  conrite  Tolosaj. — Rymer,  t.  u., 
p.  1083.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  1  quote  Ry 
mer,  it  may  be  proper  lo  observe  that  my  referen- 
ces are  to  the  London  edition,  the  paging  of  which 
is  preserved  on  the  nr  argin  of  that  printed  at  iht 
Hague. 
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summoning  Edward  to  appear,  pronoun- 
ced the  confiscation  of  his  fief.*  This 
business  is  the  greatest  blemish  in  the 
pohticai  character  of  Edward.  But  his 
eagerness  about  the  acquisition  of  Scot- 
laud  rendered  him  less  sensible  to  the 
danger  of  a  possession  in  many  respects 
more  valuable  ;  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance among  the  English  nobility,  which 
his  arbitrary  measures  had  provoked, 
broke  out  very  opportunely  for  Philip  [A. 
D.  1303],  to  thwart  every  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  Guienne  by  arms.  But  after 
repeated  suspensions  of  hostilities,  a  trea- 
ty was  finally  concluded,  by  which  Phil- 
ip restored  the  province,  on  the  agree- 
ment of  a  marriage  between  his  daughter 
Isabel  and  the  heir  of  England. 

To  this  restitution  he  was  chiefly  in- 
duced by  the  ill  success  that  attended  his 
arms  in  Flanders,  another  of  the  great 
fiefs  which  this  ambitious  monarch  had 
endeavoured  to  confiscate.  We  have  not 
perhaps  as  clear  evidence  of  the  original 
injustice  of  his  proceedings  towards  the 
Count  of  Flanders  as  in  the  case  of  Gui- 
eime  ;  but  he  certainly  twice  detained  his 
person,  once  after  drawing  him  on  some 
pretext  to  his  court,  and  again,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  faith  pledged  by  his  generals. 
The  Flemings  made,  however,  so  vigor- 
ous a  resistance,  that  Philip  was  unable  to 
reduce  that  small  country  [A.  D.  1302]; 
and  in  one  famous  battle  at  Courlray,  they 
discomfited  a  powerful  army  with  that 
utter  loss  and  ignominy  to  which  the  un- 
disciphned  impetuosity  of  the  French 
nobles  was  pre-eminently  exposed. | 

Two  other  acquisitions  of  Philip  the 
Fair  deserve  notice  ;  that  of  the  counties 
of  Angouleme  and  la  Marche,  upon  a  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  (and,  as  it  seems,  a 
very  harsh  one)  passed  against  the  reign- 
ing count ;  and  that  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
and  its  adjacent  territory,  which  had  not 
even  feudally  been  subject  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Lyons  was  the  dowry  of  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Louis  IV.,  on  her  marriage 
with  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
bequeathed  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom 
by  Kodolph,  in  1032,  to  the  empire.  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  conferred  upon  the  arch- 
bishop of  J  yons  all  regalian  rights  over 


*  In  .lie  view  I  have  taken  of  this  transaction,  I 
have  l)pen  guxled  by  several  instruments  in  Ky- 
rner,  whirh  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mmd.  ^'elIy,  of 
course,  represents  the  matter  more  favourably  for 
Philip. 

t  The  Flemines  took  at  Cnurtray  4000  pair  of 
tilt  spurs,  which  were  only  worn  by  knii;;hts. 
fhene  V'ellv,  happily  enough,  compares  to  Iltnni- 
mVs  three  bushels  of  guM  nngs  at  Cannae. 


the  city,  with  the  title  of  Imperial  \  icai 
France  seems  to  have  had   no  concern 
with  it,  till  St.  Louis  was  called  in  as  a 
mediator  in  disputes  between  the  chaptei 
and  the  city,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
and  took  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  upon 
himself  for  the  time.     Philip  III.  having 
been  chosen  arbitrator  in  similar  circum- 
stances, insisted,  before  he  would  restore 
the  jurisdiction,  upon  aL  oath  of  fealty 
from   the    new  archbishop.     This  oath, 
which  could  be  demanded,  it  seems,  b/ 
no  right  but  that  of  force,  continued  to  le 
taken,  till,  in  1310,  an  archbishop  resist- 
ing what  he  had  thought  a  usurpation,  thi- 
city  was  besieged  by  Philip  IV.,  and  th-.j 
inhabitants  not  being  unwilhng  to  subnii', 
was  finally  united  to  the  French  crown  • 
Philip  the  Fair  left  three  sons,  wlu 
successively  reigned  in  prance ;  Louis  k 
Louis,  surnamed  Ilutin,  Philip  the  ^314. 
Long,    and    Charles    the    Fair;    with    d 
daughter,  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  II 
of  England.     Louis,  the  eldest,  survive*/ 
his  father  little  more  than  a  year,  leav 
ing  one   daughter,  and  his  queen  pre/ 
nant.     The    circumstances   that   ensuer* 
require   to  be  accurately  sta-  r>,.„c...^. 
ted.     Louis  had  possessed,  in  saiique-i».<tr 
right  of  his  mother,  the  king-  {*ji'''»  ^• 
dom  of  Navarre,  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Champagne  and  Brie.     Upon  hi 
death,  Philip,  his  next  brother,  assumed 
the   regency  both   of  France   and   Na 
varre ;  and,  not  long  afterward,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Eudes,  duke  of  Bur- 
gund}^  uncle  of  the  princess  Jane,  Louis's 
daughter,  by  which  her  eventful  rights  to 
the  succession  were  to  be  regulated.     It 
was  agreed  that,  in  case  the  queen  should 
be  delivered  of  a  daughter,   these  two 
princesses,    or    the    surviver    of   them, 
should  take  the   grandmother's  inherit- 
ance, Navarre  and  Champagne,  on   re- 
leasing all  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 
But  this  was  not  to  take  place  till  their 
age  of  consent,  when,  if  they  should  re- 
fuse  to  make  such  renunciation,  their 
claim  was  to  remain,  and  rii^/it  to  be  done 
to  them  therein  ;  but,  in  return,  the  release 
made  by  Philip  of  Navarre  and  Cham 
pagne  was  to  be  null.     In  the  meantime 
he  was  to  hold  the  govcmmcnl  of  France, 
Navarre,  and  Champagne,  receiving  hom- 
age of  vassals  in  all  these  countries  as 
governor;  saving  the  right  of  a  male  heir 
to  the  late  king,  in  the  event  of  wl.ose 
birth  the  treaty  was  not  to  take  effect. f 


*  Velly,  t.  vii.,  p.  .lO-t.  For  a  more  precise  ac- 
count ol  the  political  dependance  of  Lyons  and  iti 
district,  see  I'Art  de  vtrirter  les  Dates,  t   u.,  p  iiVjt 

t  liist.  de  Charlen  le  .Maavai«,  pa*  S^O'.w* 
Tol  ii-.  p.  2. 
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Thisconven  ion  was  made  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1310 ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November 
the  queen  brought  into  the  world  a  son, 
John  I.  (as  some  called  him),  who  died  in 
four  days.  The  conditional  treaty  was 
now  become  absolute ;  in  spirit,  at  least, 
ii^  any  cavil  might  be  raised  about  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  Philip  w  as,  by  his  own 
agreement,  precluded  from  taking  any 
other  title  than  that  of  regent  or  govern- 
or, until  the  princess  Jane  should  attain 
the  age  to  concur  in  or  disclaim  the  pro- 
visional contract  of  her  uncle.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  procured  himself  to 
be  consecrated  at  Rheims ;  though,  on 
account  of  the  avowed  opposition  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  even  of  his  own 
brother  Charles,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  shut  the  gates  during  the  ceremony, 
and  to  dispose  guards  throughout  the 
town.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  an  as- 
sembly, composed  of  prelates, 
barons,  and  burgesses  of  that 
city,  was  convened,  w^ho  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  an  historian,  expressly  de- 
clared, that  a  woman  w^as  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France.* 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  however,  made 
a  show  of  supporting  his  niece's  interests, 
till,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Philip,  he  shamefully 
betrayed  her  cause,  and  gave  up  in  her 
name,  for  an  in?<onsiderable  pension,  not 
only  her  disputed  claim  to  the  whole 
monarchy,  but  her  unquestionable  right 
to  Navarre  and  Champagne. f  I  have 
been  rather  minute  in  stating  these  de- 
tails, because  the  transaction  is  misrepre- 
sented by  every  historian,  not  excepting 
those  who  have  written  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  documents  which  illustrate  it.  J 

In  this  contest,  every  way  memorable, 
but  especially  on  account  of  that  which 
sprung  out  of  it,  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  throne  of  France  was  first  pub- 
licly discussed.  The  French  writers 
almost  unanimously  concur  in  asserting, 

*  Tunc  etiarn  declaratum  fuit,  quod  in  regno 
Franciae  rnulier  non  succedit. — Contin.  Gul.  ISan- 
gis,  in  Spicilegio  d'Achery,  tome  iii.  This  monk, 
without  talents,  and  probably  without  private  infor- 
mation, is  the  sole  contemporary  historian  of  this 
important  periwl.  He  describes  the  assembly 
which  confirmed  Philip's  possession  of  the  crown  ; 
quamplures  proceres  et  regni  nobiles  ac  magnates 
unA  cum  plerisque  praelatis  et  burgensibus  Parisi- 
enflis  civitatis. 

t  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Mauvais,  t.  ii.,  p.  6.  Jane 
and  her  husband,  the  Count  of  Evreux,  recovered 
Navarre  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  F'air. 

X  Velly,  who  gives  several  proofs  of  disingenu- 
ousnesa  m  this  part  of  history,  mutilates  fne  treaty 
of  the  17th  of  july,  1.316,  in  order  to  conceal  Philip 
Ihe  Lnng'k  ^  each  of  faith  towards  his  niece. 


that  such  an  exclusion  was  built  upon  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  government. 
No  written  law,  nor  even,  so  far  as   I 
know,  the  direct  testimony  of  any  an- 
cient writer,  has  been  brought  forward  to 
confirm  this  position.     For  as  to  the  text 
of  the  Salique-law,  which  was  frequently 
quoted,  and  has  indeed  given  a  name  to 
this  exclusion  of  females,  it  can  only  by 
a  doubtful  and  refined  analogy  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  any  relation   to  the 
succession  of  the  crown.     It  is  certain, 
nevertheless,   that,    from    the    time    of 
Clovis,  no  woman  had  ever  reigned  in 
France  ;  and  although  not  an  instance  of 
a  sole  heiress  had  occurred  before,  yet 
some    of   the    Merovingian    kings    left 
daughters,  who   might,  if  not  rendered 
incapable  by  their  sex,  have  shared  with 
their  brothers  in  partitions  then  com- 
monly made.*     But,  on  the  other  hand 
these    times    were   gone    quite   out   o/ 
memory,  and  France  had  much  in  the 
analogy  of  her  existing  usages  to  recon- 
cile her  to  a  female  reign.     The  crowr 
resembled  a  great  fief;  and  the  great  fiefs 
were  universally  capable  of  descending 
to  women.     Even  at  the  consecration  ol 
Philip  himself,  Maud,  countess  of  Artois 
held  the  crown  over  his  head  among  the 
other  peers. f    And  it  was  scarcely  be 
yond  the  recollection  of  persons  living, 
that  Blanche  had  been  legitimate  regent 
of  France   during  the   minority  of  St 
Louis. 

For  these  reasons,  and  much  more  from 
the  provisional  treaty  concluded  betweer 
Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  Salique-law,  as 
it  was  called,  was  not  so  fixed  a  principle 
at  that  time  as  has  been  contended.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  received  at  the 
accession  of  Philip  the  Long  a  sanction 
which  subsequent  events  more  thorough- 
ly confirmed.   Philip  himself  leaving  only 

*  The  treaty  of  Andely,  in  537,  will  be  found  to 
afford  a  very  strong  presumption  that  females  were 
at  that  time  excluded  from  reigning  in  France. 
— Greg.  Turon.,  1.  ix. 

t  The  continuator  of  Nangis  says  indeed  of  this ; 
de  quo  aliqui  indignati  fuerunt.  But  these  were 
probably  the  partisans  of  her  nephew  Robert, 'vho 
had  been  excluded  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  P  iUp 
IV.,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  representation 
did  not  take  place  in  Artois ;  a  decision  considered 
by  many  as  unjust.  Robert  subsequently  renewed 
his  appeal  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Valois  :  but,  un- 
happily for  Iiimse  f,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
forging  documents  in  support  of  a  claim  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  plausible  without  such 
aid.  This  unwise  dishonesty,  which  is  not  without 
parallel  in  more  private  pauses,  not  only  ruined  hid 
pretensions  to  the  county  of  Artois,  but  produced 
a  sentence  of  forfeiture,  and  even  of  capital  punish 
ment,  against  himself.— See  a  pretty  good  accoun' 
of  Robert's  process  in  Velly  t.  viii..  p  yf»2 
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three  daughters,  his  brother 
Charles  mounted  the  throne 
[A.  D.  1322] ;  and  upon  his  death,  the  rule 
was  so  unquestionably  established,  that 
his  only  daughter  was  excluded  by  the 
I  liiipof  Count  of  V'alois,  grandson  of 
\iio.s.  Philip  the  Bold,  [A.  D.  1328.] 
1  his  prince  first  took  the  regency,  the 
qufcen  dowager  being  pregnant,  and,  up- 
on her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  was 
crowned  king.  No  competitor  or  op- 
ponent appeared  in  France ;  but  one 
more  formidable  than  any  whom  France 
could  have  produced,  was  awaiting  the 
occasion  to  prosecute  his  miagined  right 
with  all  the  resources  of  valour  and 
genius,  and  to  carry  desolation  over  that 
great  kingdom  with  as  little  scruple  as  if 
he  was  preferring  a  suit  before  a  civil  tri- 
bunal. 

From  the  moment  of  Charles  IV.'s 
Claim  of  death,  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
Edwariim.  ja^d  buoyed  himself  up  with 
a  notion  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
France,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabel, 
Bister  to  the  three  last  kings.  We  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the  in- 
justice of  this  pretension.  AVhether  the 
Sahque-law  were  or  were  not  valid,  no 
advcnlage  could  be  gained  by  P]dward. 
Even  if  we  could  forget  the  express  or 
tacit  decision  of  all  France,  there  stood 
in  his  way  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
X.,  three  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  one  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  Aware  of  this,  Edward 
set  up  a  distinction,  that,  although  females 
were  excluded  from  succession,  the  same 
rule  did  not  apply  to  their  male  issue  ;  and 
thus,  though  his  mother  Isabel  could  not 
herr.elf  become  Queen  of  France,  she 
might  Uansmit  a  title  to  him.  Hut  this 
was  CO  itrary  to  the  commonest  rules  of 
'mheriU\nce  :  and  if  it  could  have  been  re- 
garded at  all,  Jane  had  a  son,  afterward 
the  larnous  King  of  Navarre,  who  stood 
one  degree  nearer  to  the  crown  than  Ed- 
ward. 

It  is  asserted  in  some  Frei|^i  authori- 
ties, that  Edward  preferred  a  claim  to  the 
regency  immediately  after  the  decease 
of  Charles  the  Fair,  and  that  the  States 
General,  or  at  least  the  peers  of  France, 
adjudged  that  dignity  to  Piiilip  de  Valois. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  he  entertained  projects  of  recovering 
his  right  as  early,  thougli  his  youth  and 
the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  his 
government  threw  insuperat)k!  obstacles 
m  the  way  of  their  execution.*     He  did 

♦  Letters  of  Kdward  III.,  addrfssM  to  certain 
nobles  and  towns  in  the  soulli  of  France,  dated 
March  28,  1328,  four  d^ys  before  the  birth  of 
Charles  IV.'s  posthumous  daughter,  intimate  this 


hege  /lomage  therefore  to  Pliihp  for 
Guienne,  and  for  several  years,  while  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  engrossed  his  atten 
tion,  gave  no  sign  of  meditating  a  more 
magnificent  enterprise.  As  he  advanced 
in  manhood,  and  felt  the  consciousness 
of  his  strength,  his  early  designs  grew 
mature,  and  produced  a  series  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  revolutions  in 
I  the  fortunes  of  France.  These  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  pages 


PART  IL 

War  of  Edward  III.  in  France.—  Causes  of  his 
Success. — Civil  Disturbances  of  France. — Peace 
of    Bretigni  —  its  Interpretation   considered. — 


resolution. — R>-nier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  314,  et  seq.  But  an 
instrument,  dated  at  Northampton,  on  the  ICth  of 
May,  is  decisive  :  This  is  a  procuration  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Worcester  and  Litchfield,  to  demand  and 
take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  "  in  our 
name,  which  kingdom  has  devolved  and  appertains 
to  us  as  to  the  right  heir." — P.  35-1.  To  this  mis 
sion  Archbishop  Stratford  refers,  in  his  vindication 
of  himself  from  Edward's  accusation  of  treason  in 
1340 ;  and  informs  us  that  the  twcr  bishops  actually 
proceeded  to  France,  though  without  mentioning 
any  further  particulars.  iSovit  enim  qui  nihil  igno- 
rat,  quod  cum  quajstio  de  regno  Franciae  uost  mor- 
tem regis  Caroli,  fratris  serenissimae  rnatirc  vestrae, 
in  parliamento  tunc  apud  Northampton  celebrato, 
trartata  discussaque  fuisset ;  quodque  idem  regnum 
Franciae  ad  vos  liaereditario  jure  extiterat  legilimi 
devolutum  ;  et  super  hoc  fuit  ordinatum,  quod  duo 
episcopi,  Wigorniensis  tunc,  nunc  autein  Wintoni- 
ensis,  ac  Coventriensis  et  Lichfeldensis  in  Frau 
ciam  dirigerent  gressus  suos,  nomineque  vesiro 
regnum  Franciai  vindicarent  et  pra?dicti  Philippi 
de  V'alesio  coronationem  pro  viribus  impedirent ; 
qui  juxta  ordinationem  praedictam  legationem  iis 
injunctam  tunc  assumentes,  gressus  suos  versus 
Franciam  direxerunt ;  quae  quidem  legalio  maxim- 
am  guerraj  prffsentis  matenam  ministravit. — VV'il 
kins. — Concilia,  t.  i.,  p.  6G4. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  Rymer's  Foedera  to  cor 
roboraie  Edward's  supposed  claim  to  the  regency 
of  France  upon  the  death  of  Charles  IV. ;  and  it  is 
certainly  suspicious,  that  no  appointment  of  am 
bassaaors  or  procurators  for  this  purpose  should 
appear  in  so  complete  a  collection  of  documents. 
The  French  historians  generally  assert  this,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  continuator  of  W  illiam  of  N  an- 
pis,  a  nearly  contemporary,  but  not  always  well 
informed  writer.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  four 
chief  English  historians.  Rapin  affirms  both  the 
claim  to  the  recency,  on  Charles  IV.'s  death,  and 
that  to  the  kingdom,  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Carte,  the  most  exact  historian  we  have, 
mentions  the  latter,  and  is  silent  as  to  the  former. 
Hume  passes  over  both,  and  intimates  that  Ed- 
ward di<l  not  take  any -steps  in  support  of  his  pre 
tensions  in  13*28.  Henry  gives  the  ;?upposeii  trial 
of  Edward's  claim  to  the  regencv  before  the  Stales 
Cieneral  at  great  length,  an<l  m.ikes  no  allusion  to 
the  other,  so  indisputably  autlienticaled  in  Kymer. 
It  is,  1  think,  most  probable,  that  the  two  bishops 
never  made  the  formal  demand  of  the  throne  M 
thev  were  directed  by  their  instnictions.  Strat- 
ford's expressions  seeio  to  imply  that  thev  dul  not 
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Charles  V. — Renewal  of  the  War. — Charles  VI. 
— his  Minority  and  Insanity. — Civil  Dissensions 
of  the  Parties  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy. — Assas- 
sination of  both  these  Princes. — Intrigues  of 
Uieir  Parties  with  England  under  Henry  IV. — 
Henry  V.  invades  France. — Treaty  of  Troyes. — 
State  01  France  in  the  first  Years  of  Charles  VII. 
— Progress  and  a-ajsequent  Decline  of  the  Eng- 
lish Arms  —  their  Expulsion  from  France.  — 
Change  in  the  Political  Constitution. — Louis  XI. 
— his  Character. — L<iagues  formed  against  him. 
— Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy — his  Prosperity 
and  Fall.— Louis  obtains  Possession  of  Burgun- 
dy— his  Death. — Charles  VIII. — Acquisition  of 
Britany. 

No  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe,  since 

War  of  Ed-  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Roman  Empire, 
^'ard  III.  in  SO  memorable  as  that  of  Ed- 
Fraiice.  ward  III.  and  his  successors 
against  France,  whether  we  consider  its 
duration,  its  object,  or  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  its  events.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
interrupted  but  once  by  a  regular  paci- 
fication, where  the  most  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive dominion  in  the  civilized  world 
was  the  prize,  twice  lost  and  twice  re- 
covered in  the  conflict,  while  individual 
courage  was  wrought  up  to  that  high 
pitch  which  it  can  seldom  display  since 
the  regularity  of  modern  tactics  has  chas- 
tised its  enthusiasm,  and  levelled  its  dis- 
tinction».  There  can  be  no  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  the  events  of  this  war,  which 
are  familiar  to  almost  every  reader ;  it  is 
rather  my  aim  to  develop  and  arrange 
those  circumstances  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  give  the  clew  to  its  various 
changes  of  fortune. 

France  was,  even  in  the  fourteenth 
Causes  of  his  century,  a  kingdom  of  such 
success.  extent  and  compactness  of 
figure,  such  population  and  resources, 
and  filled  with  so  spirited  a  nobility, 
that  tlie  very  idea  of  subjugating  it  by 
a  foreign  force  must  have  seemed  the 
most  extravagant  dream  of  ambition.* 
Yet,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years 
of  war,  this  mighty  nation  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  and  dis- 
membered of  considerable  provinces  by 
an  ignominious  peace.     What  was  the 

♦  The  pope  (Benedict  XII.)  wrote  a  strong  letter 
to  Kdward  (March,  1.340),  dissuading  him  from  ta- 
king the  title  and  arms  of  France,  and  pointing  out 
the  impossibility  of  his  ever  succeeding.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  common  opinion. 
But  the  Avignon  popes  were  very  subservient  to 
France.  Clement  V  I.,  as  well  as  his  predecessor, 
Bun«dict  XII.,  threatened  Edward  with  spiritual 
arms. — Rymer,  t.  v.,  p.  B-J  and  4G5.  It  required  Ed- 
ward's spirit  and  steadiness  to  despise  these  men- 
aces. But  the  time  when  they  were  terrible  to 
princes  was  rather  passed  by ;  and  the  Holy  See 
never  venturvl  to  provoke  the  king,  who  treated 
the  cuurch,  throighout  his  reign,  with  admirable 
limseM  aod  lenper. 


combination  of  political  causes  which 
brought  about  so  strange  a  revolution, 
and,  though  not  realizing  Edward's  hopes 
to  their  extent,  redeemed  Ihem  from  the 
imputation  of  rashness  in  the  judgmen* 
of  his  own  and  succeeding  ages  ] 
The    first    advantage    which    Edward 

III.  possessed  in   this   contest,   character  ol 

was   derived  from  the  splen-  Edward  in. 
dour  of  his  personal  charac-  a»f^hisson 
ter,  and  from  the  still  more  eminent  xlr 
tues  of  his  son.     Besides  prudence  ano 
military  skill,  these  great  princes  were 
endowed  with  qualities  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  times  in  which  they  lived.     Chiv 
airy  was  then  in  its  zenith ;  and  in  all  the 
virtues  which  adorned  the  knightly  char- 
acter, in  courtesy,  munificence,  gallantry, 
in  all  delicate  and  magnanimous  feelings, 
none  were  so  conspicuous  as  Edward  HI. 
and  the  Black  Prince.     As  later  princes 
have  boasted  of  being  the  best  gentle- 
men, they  might  claim  to  be  the  prowest 
knights  in  Europe  ;  a  character  not  quite 
dissimilar,  yet  of  more  high  pretensicn. 
Their  court  was,  as  it  were,  the  sun  of 
that  system  which  embraced  the  valour 
and  nobility  of  the  Christian  world ;  a;nd 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  their  ex- 
cellences, while  it  drew  many  to  their 
side,  mitigated  in  all  the  rancour  and  fe- 
rociousness of  hostility.     This  war  was 
like  a  great  tournament,  where  the  com- 
batants fought  indeed  a  outrance^  but  with 
all  the  courtesy  and  fair  play  of  such  an 
entertainment,  and  almost  as  much  foi 
the  honour  of  their  ladies.     In  the  school 
of  the  Edwards  were  formed  men  not  in- 
ferior in  any  nobleness  of  disposition  to 
their  masters ;  Manni,  and  the  Captal  de 
Buch,   Felton,   Knollys.  and    Calverley, 
Chandos,  and  Lancaster.     On  the  French 
side,  especially  after  Du  Guesclin  came 
on  the   stage,  these   had  rivals  almost 
equally  deserving  of  renown.    If  v/e  could 
forget,  what  never  should  be  forgotten, 
the  wretchedness  and  devastation  that 
fell  upon  a  great  kingdom,  too  dear  a 
price  for  tlrc  display  of  any  heroism,  we 
might  count  these  English  wars  in  France 
among  the  brightest  periods  in  history. 

Philip  of  Valois  and  John  his  son  show- 
ed  but  poorly   in   comparison  character  o» 
with  their  illustrious  enemies.  Pii'iip  vi 
Yet  they  had  both  considerable  ^"^  •^°"" 
virtues ;  they  were  brave,*  just,  liberal 

*  The  bravery  of  Philip  is  not  questioned.  But 
a  French  historian,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  enhance 
this  quality,  has  presumed  to  violate  truth  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  The  challenge  sent  by  Ed- 
ward, offering  to  decide  his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
by  single  combat,  is  well  known.  Certainly  it  con- 
veys no  imputation  on  the  King  of  Fr?nce  to  havo 
dechned  this  unfair  proposal.     But  Velly  ha     ep 
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and  the  latter,  m  particular,  of  unshaken  |  In  the  meantime  he  strengthened  hira- 
fidelitv  to  his  word.     But  neither  was  be- ,  self  by  alliances  with  the  emperor,  with 


loved  by  his  subjects;  the  misgovern- 
ment  and  extortion  of  their  predecessors 
during  half  a  century  had  alienated  the 
public  mind,  and  rendered  tlieir  own  taxes 
and  debasement  of  the  coin  intolerable. 
Philip  was  made  by  misfortune,  John  by 
nature,  suspicious  and  austere ;  and  al- 
though tlieir  most  violent  acts  seem  never 
to  have  wanted  absolute  justice,  yet  they 
were  so  ill  conducted,  and  of  so  arbitrary 
a  complexion,  that  they  greatly  impaired 
the  reputation,  as  well  as  interests,  of 
these  monarchs.  In  the  execution  of 
Clisson  under  Philip,  in  that  of  the  Con- 
netable  d'Ku  under  Joim,  and  still  more 
in  that  of  Ilarcourt,  even  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  Uie  King  of  Navarre,  though  ev 


the  cities  of  Flanders,  and  with  most  of 
the  princes  in  the  Netherlands  and  on 
the  Rhine.  Yet  I  do  not  know  tliat  he 
profited  much  by  these  conventions,  since 
lie  met  with  no  success  till  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  changed  from  the  Flemish 
frontier  to  Normandy  and  Poitoii.  The 
troops  of  Hainault  alone  w^ere  constantly 
distinguished  in  his  service. 

But  his  intrinsic  strength  was  at  liome. 
England  had  been  growing  in  riches  since 
the  wise  government  of  iiis  grandfather, 
Edward  1.,  and  through  tlie  market  open- 
ed for  her  wool  with  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Flanders.  She  was  tranquil 
within;  and  her  northern  enemy,  the 
Scotch,  had  been  defeated  and  quelled. 


ery  one  of  these  might  have  been  guilty   The  parliament,  after  some  slight  precau 


of  treasons,  there  were  circumstances 
enough  to  exasperate  the  disaffected,  and 
to  strengthen  the  party  of  so  politic  a 
competitor  as  Edward. 

Next  to  the  personal  quahties  of  the 
Resources  of  King  o{  England,  his  resour- 
ihe  Knit;  of  ccs  in  tliis  war  must  be  ta- 
Engiatid.       |.gj^  jjj^Q  ^j^g  account.     It  was 

after  long  hesitation  that  he  assumed 
the  title  and  arms  of  France,  from 
which,  unless  upon  the  best  terins,  he 
could  not  recede  without  loss  of  honour.* 


resented  him  as  accepting  it,  on  condition  that  Ed- 
ward would  stake  the  crown  of  England  against 
that  of  France;  an  interpolation  which  may  be 
truly  called  avidacious,  since  not  a  word  of  this  is 
in  Philip's  letter,  preserved  in  Rymer,  which  the 
historian  had  before  his  eyes,  and  actually  quotes 
upon  the  occasion. — Hiot.  de  France,  t.  viii.,  p.  3S2. 
*  The  first  instrument  in  which  Edward  disal- 
lows the  title  of  Philip,  is  his  convention  with  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  wherein  he  calls  hnn 
nunc  pro  rege  Francorum  se  gerentem.  The  date 
of  this  is  August  2G,  1337,  yet  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  inunih,  another  instrument  gives  him  the 
title  of  king;  and  the  same  occurs  in  subsequent 
instances.  At  length  we  have  an  instrument  df 
procuraiion  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  October  7, 
1337,  empowering  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown  of  France  in  the  name  of  Edward  :  atten- 
dentes  inclitum  regnum  Franciae  ad  nos  fore  jure 
succcssionis  legitime  devolutuin.  Another  of  the 
same  date  appoints  the  said  duke  his  vicar-general 
and  Ueutenant  of  France,  'i'he  king  assumed  in 
this  commission  the  title  Rex  Franciae  et  Anglian; 
in  other  instruments  he  calls  himself  Rex  Aiigliae 
et  Franci*.  It  was  necessary  to  obviate  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  English,  who  did  not,  in  that  age, 
admit  the  precedence  of  France.  Accordingly, 
Edward  h.td  two  great  seals,  on  which  the  two 
kingdoms  were  named  m  a  ditTerent  order.  But,  in 
the  royal  arms,  those  of  France  were  always  in  the 
first  quarter,  as  they  continued  to  be  until  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

Probably  Edward  III.  would  not  have  entered 
tito  the  war  in«'rely  on  account  of  his  claini  to  the 
crown.  He  had  dis[ntes  with  Philip  about  Gui- 
enne ;  and  that  prince  had,  rather  unjustifiably, 
abetted  Robert  Bruce  in  Scotland     I  am  not  in- 


tions  against  a  very  probable  effect  of 
Edward's  conquest  of  France,  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  own  island  into  a  province, 
entered,  as  warmly  as  improvidently, 
into  his  quarrel.  The  people  made  it 
tlieir  own,  and  grew  so  intoxicated  with 
the  victories  of  this  war,  that  for  some 
centuries  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the 
enterprise  do  not  seem  to  have  struck 
the  gravest  of  our  countrynnen. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  room  for  na- 
tional exultation  at  the  names  Excellence  of 
of  Crecy,   Poitiers,   and  Az-  the  English 
incourt.      So   great   was   the  armies, 
disparity  of  numbers  upon  those  famous 
days,  that  we  cannot,  with  the  French 
historians,  attribute  the  discomfiture  of 
their  hosts  merely  to   mistaken  tactics 
and  too  impetuous  valour.     They  yield- 
ed rather  to  that  intrepid  steadiness  in 
danger,  which  had  already  become  the 
characteristic  of  our  English  soldiers,  and 
which,  during  four  centuries,  has  ensured 
their  superiority,  whenever  ignorance  or 
infatuation  has   not   led   them  into  the 
field.     But  these  victories,  and  the  quali- 
ties that  secured  them,  must  chielly  be 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  to  the  superior  condilion  of  the 
people.     Not  the  nobility  of  England,  not 
the  feudal   tenants,  won  the  battles  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers;  for  these  were  fully 
matched  in  the  ranks  of  France ;  but  the 
yeomen,  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong 
and  steady  arms,  accustomed  to  its  use 
in  their  native  fields,  and  rendered  fear- 
less  by  personal   competence   and  civil 
freedom.     It  is  well  known  tliat  each  of 
the  three  great  victories  was  due  to  our 
archers,  who  were  chiefly  C)f  the  middle 
class,  and  attached,  according  to  the  sys- 

clined  to  lay  any  material  stiess  upon  the  insiiga 
tion  of  Roliert  of  Artois. 
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teni  of  that  are,  to  the  knights  and 
squires  who  fought  in  heavy  armour  with 
the  lance.  Even  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
of  which  our  country  seems  to  have  the 
least  right  to  boast,  since  the  greater 
part  of  the  Black  Prince's  small  army 
was  composed  of  Gascons,  the  merit  of 
the  English  bowmen  is  strongly  attested 
by  Froissart.* 

Yet  the  glorious  termination  to  which 
Edward  was  enabled,  at  least  for  a 
Condiiio-  time,  to  bring  the  contest,  was 
of  France  rather  the  work  of  fortune  than 
baukof  of  valour  and  prudence.  Until 
Poitiers,  the"  battle  of  Poitiers,  he  had 
made  no  progress  towards  the  conquest 
of  France.  That  country  w^as  too  vast, 
and  his  army  too  small,  for  such  a  revo- 
lution. The  victory  of  Crecy  gave  him 
nothhig  but  Calais;  a  post  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  war  and  peace,  but 
rather  adapted  to  annoy  than  to  subjugate 
the  kingdom.  But  at  Poitiers  he  obtain- 
ed tlie  greatest  of  prizes,  by  taking  pris- 
oner the  King  of  France.  Not  only  the 
love  of  freedom  tempted  that  prince  to 
ransom  himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices, 
but  his  captivity  left  France  defenceless, 
and  seemed  to  annihilate  the  monarchy 
Itself.  The  government  w^as  already 
odious ;  a  spirit  w^as  awakened  in  the 
people,  which  might  seem  hardly  to  be- 
long to  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the 
convulsions  of  our  own  time  are  some- 
times strongly  paralleled  by  those  which 
succeeded  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Al- 
ready the  States  General  had  established 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  no  resolution 
could  be  passed  as  the  opinion  of  the 
whole,  unless  each  of  the  three  orders 
concurred  in  its  adoption.!  The  right  of 
levying  and  of  regulating  the  collection 
of  taxes  was  recognised.  But  that  as- 
sembly which  met  at  Paris  immediately 
after  the  battle,  went  far  greater  lengths 
in  the  reform  and  control  of  government. 
From  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the 
abuses  natural  to  arbitrary  pov/er  had 
harassed  the  people.  There  now  seem- 
ed an  opportunity  of  redress ;  and  how- 
ever seditious,  or  even  treasonable,  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  those  who 
guided  this  assembly  of  the  vStates,  espe- 
cially the  famous  Marcel,  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  their  reformations  tended  to  lib- 
erty and  the  public  good.;]:    But  the  tu- 

♦  Au  vray  dire,  les  archers  d'Angleterre  faisoient 
k  leurs  gens  grant  avantage.  Car  ils  tiroyent  tant 
e»pessement,  que  les  Francois  ne  sqavoyent  dequel 
coste  entendre,  qu'ils  ne  fussent  consuy  vis  de  trayt ; 
et  s'avancoyent  tou-sjours  ces  Anglois,  et  petit  h 
petit  enqueroyent  terre.— Part  I.,  c.  1G2. 

t  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,  t.  ii. 

t  I  must  refer  the  reader  onward  to  th3  next 


multuous  scenes  which  passed  in  the 
capital,  sometimes  heightened  into  dvil 
war,  necessarily  distracted  men  from  the 
common  defence  agains-t  Edward.  These 
tumults  were  excited,  and  the  distraction 
increased,  by  Charles,  king  of  Navarre, 
surnamed  the  bad,  to  wiiom  the  French 
writers  have,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  at 
tributed  a  character  of  unmixed  and  in- 
veterate malignity.  He  was  grandson  of 
Louis  Hutin,  by  his  daughter  Jane,  and, 
if  Edw^ard's  pretence  of  claiming  through 
females  could  be  admitted,  was  a  nearer 
heir  to  the  crown ;  the  consciousness  of 
which  ^eems  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
his  depraved  mind  as  an  excuse  for  his 
treacheries,  though  he  could  entertain 
very  little  prospect  of  asserting  the  claim 
against  either  contending  party.  John 
had  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage 
on  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  but  he  very  soon 
gave  a  proof  of  his  character,  by  procu- 
ring the  assassination  of  the  king's  favour- 
ite, Charles  de  la  Cerda.  An  irreconci- 
lable enmity  was  the  natural  result  of  this 
crime.  Charles  became  aware  that  he 
had  offended  beyond  the  possibility  of 
forgiveness,  and  that  no  letters  of  pardon, 
nor  pretended  reconciliation,  could  secure 
him  from  the  king's  resentment.  Thus, 
impelled  by  guilt  into  deeper  guilt,  he 
entered  into  alliances  with  Edward,  and 
fomented  the  seditious  spirit  of  Paris. 
Eloquent  and  insinuating,  he  was  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  whose  grievan- 
ces he  affected  to  pity,  and  with  w^liose 
leaders  he  intrigued.  As  his  paternal 
inheritance,  he  possessed  the  county  of 
Evreux  in  Normandy.  The  proximity 
of  this  to  Paris  created  a  formidable  di- 
version in  favour  of  Edward  III.,  and 
connected  the  English  garrisons  of  the 
north  with  those  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 
There  is  no  affliction  which  did  net 
fall  upon  France  during  this  miserable 
period.  A  foreign  enemy  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  a  prisoner, 
the  capital  in  sedition,  a  treacherous 
prince  of  the  blood  in  arms  against  the 
sovereign  authority.  Famine,  the  sure 
and  terrible  companion  of  war,  for  sev- 
eral years  desolated  the  country.  In 
1348,  a  pestilence,  the  most  extensive 
and  unsparing  of  which  we  have  any 
memorial,  visited  France  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  consummated  the 
work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.*    The 

chapter  for  more  information  on  this  subject.  This 
separation  is  inconvenient,  but  it  aro.se  indi-spensa- 
bly  out  of  my  arrangement,  and  prevented  greater 
inconveniences. 

♦  A  full  account  of  the  ravages  made  by  Ihii 
memorable  plague  may  be  found  in  Matteo  Villa. 
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companies  of  adveiitui  e,  mercenary  troops 
in  the  service  of  John  or  Edward,  find- 
ing no  immediate  occupation  after  the 
truce  of  1357,  scattered  themselves  over 
the  country  in  search  of  pillage.  No 
force  existed  sufficiently  powerful  to 
check  these  robbers  in  their  career. 
Undismayed  by  superstition,  they  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  redeem  himself  in 
Avignon  by  the  payment  of  forty  thou- 
sand crowns.*  France  was  the  passive 
victim  of  their  license,  even  after  the 
pacification  concluded  with  England,  till 
some  were  diverted  into  Italy,  and  others 
led  by  Du  Guesclinto  the  war  of  Castile. 
Impatient  of  this  wretchedness,  and  stung 
by  the  insolence  and  luxury  of  their  lords, 
the  peasantry  ofseveral  districts  broke  out 
into  a  dreadful  insurrection.  [A.  D.  1358.] 
This  was  called  the  Jacquerie,  from  the 
cant  phrase  Jacques  bon  homme,  applied 
to  men  of  that  class  ;  and  was  marked  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  horror  incident 
to  the  rising  of  an  exasperated  and  mien- 
lightened  populace. t 

ni,  the  second  of  that  lamily  win-  wrote  the  histo- 
ry of  Florence.  His  brother  and  [-redecessor,  John 
Villani,  was  himself  a  victim  to  it.  The  disease 
began  in  the  Levant  a!)out  1346;  from  whence 
Italian  traders  brought  it  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Ge- 
noa. In  1348  it  passed  the  Alps  and  spread  over 
France  and  Spam  ;  in  the  n<":t  year  it  reached 
Britain,  and  in  1350  laid  waste  Germany  and  other 
northern  states ;  lasting  generally  'bom  five  months 
in  each  country.  At  Florence,  more  than  three 
out  of  five  died. — Muratori,  Scrijit.  Rerum  Itali- 
carum,  t.  xiv.,  p.  12.  The  stories  of  Boccaccio's 
Decamerone,  as  is  well  known,  are  supposed  to  be 
related  by  a  society  of  Florentine  la.nes  and  gen- 
tlemen retired  to  the  country  during  this  pesti- 
lence. 

*  Froissart,  p.  187.  This  troop  of  banditti  was 
commanded  by  Amaud  de  Cervole,  surnamed 
TArchiprfitre,  from  a  benefice  which,  although  a 
layman,  he  possessed,  according  to  the  irregularity 
of  those  ages.  See  a  memoir  on  the  life  of  Amaud 
de  Cervole,  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions. 

t  The  second  continuator  of  Nangis,  a  monk  of 
no  great  abilities,  but  entitled  to  notice  as  our  most 
contemporary  historian,  charges  the  nobility  with 
8j>ending  the  money  raised  upon  the  people  by  op- 
pressive taxes,  in  playing  at  dice  "  et  alios  inde- 
centes  jocos." — D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  t.  iii.,  p. 
114  (folio  edition).  All  the  miseries  that  followed 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  he  ascribes  to  bad  govern- 
ment and  neglect  of  the  common  weal ;  but  espe- 
cially to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  nobles.  I  am 
aware  that  this  writer  is  biased  in  favour  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  ;  but  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
people's  misery,  and  perhaps  a  less  exceptionable 
authority  than  Froissart,  whose  love  of  pageantry 
and  habits  of  feasting  in  the  castles  of  the  great, 
seem  to  have  prmhiced  some  inscnsilnlity  towanls 
the  sutlt-nngs  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  a  painful 
circumf<tance,  which  Froissart  and  the  continuator 
of  Ncirigis  atte.st,  that  the  citizens  of  Calais,  more 
interesting  than  the  common  heroes  of  history, 
were  unrewarded,  and  begged  their  bread  in  inis- 
•TT  ihroughout  France.     ViJlaret  contradicts  this, 


Subdued  by  these  misfortunes,  though 
Edward  had  made  btit  slight  progress 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the 
regent  of  France,  afterward  Charles  V., 
submitted  to  the  peace  of  Bre-  peaceof 
tigni.  [A.  D.  1360.]  By  this  treaty,  «retigni, 
not  to  mention  less  important  articles, 
all  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  aa 
well  as  Calais,  and  the  county  of  Pon- 
thieu,  were  ceded  in  full  sovereignty 
to  Edward ;  a  price  abundantly  compen- 
sating his  renunciation  of  the  title  of 
France,  which  was  the  sole  concession 
stipufated  in  return.  Every  care  seema 
to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  cession  of 
these  provinces  complete.  The  first  sis 
articles  of  the  treaty  expressly  surren- 
der them  to  the  King  of  England.  By  th«i 
seventh,  John  and  his  son  engage  to  con- 
vey within  a  year  from  tiie  ensuing 
^Michaelmas  all  their  rights -over  them, 
and  especially  those  of  sovereignty  and 
feudal  appeal.  The  same  words  are  re- 
peated still  more  emphatically  in  the 
eleventh;  and  some  other  articles.  The 
twelfth  stipulates  the  change  of  mutual  re- 
nunciations ;  by  John,  of- all  right  over  the 
ceded  countries  ;  by  Edward,  of  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  France.  At  Calais,  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni  was  renewed  by  John, 
who,  as  a  prisoner,  had  been  no  party  tc 
the  former  compact,  with  the  omission 
only  of  the  twelfth  article,  respecting  the 
exchange  of  renunciations.  But  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  waive  them  by  this 
omission,  is  abundantly  manifest  by  in- 
struments of  both  the  kings,  in  which 

on  the  authority  of  an  ordinance  which  he  has  seen 
in  their  favour.  But  that  was  not  a  time  when 
ordinances  were  very  sure  of  execution. — Vill.,  t. 
ix.,  p.  470.  I  must  add,  that  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  six  citizens  of  Calais,  which  has  of  late  been 
called  in  question,  receives  strong  confirmation 
from  Jolin  Villani,  who  died  very  soon  afterward. 
—  L.  xii.,  c.  96.  Froissart  of  course  wrousht  up  tlie 
circumstances  after  his  manner.  In  all  the  colour 
ing  of  his  history,  he  is  as  great  a  master  as  Livy  ; 
and  as  little  observant  of  particular  truth.  M.  de 
Brequigny,  almost  the  latest  of  tho>;e  excellent 
antiquaries  whose  memoirs  so  much  illustrate  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  has  discussed  the 
history  of  Calais,  and  nariicularly  this  remaikable 
portion  of  it. — M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions, 
t.  1. 

Petrarch  has  drawn  a  lamentable  picture  of  the 
state  of  France  in  1360,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Pans.  I  could  not  believe,  he  says,  that  this  was 
the  .same  kiiiK<lum  which  1  had  once  keen  so  rich 
and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes  but  a  tearfiil  solitude,  an  extreme  poverty, 
lands  uncultivated,  hou.scs  in  rums.  Even  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pans  manifested  everywh©'* 
marks  of  destmction  and  conflagration.  Th« 
streets  ore  deserted;  the  roa.ls  overgrown  with 
weeds  :  the  whole  is  a  vast  solitude. — .M^ni  d 
Petrarque,  t.  iii.,  p  541. 
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reference  is  made  to  their  future  inter- 
changes at  Bruges,  on  the  feasl  of  St. 
Andrew,  1361.  And,  until  that  time 
should  arrive,  Edward  promises  to  lay 
aside  the  title  and  arms  of  France  (an 
engagement  which  lie  strictly  kept),*  and 
John  to  act  in  no  respect  as  king  or  su- 
zerain over  the  ceded  provinces.  Finally, 
on  November  15,  1361,  two  commission- 
ers are  appointed  by  Edward  to  receive 
the  renunciations  of  the  King  of  France 
at  Bruges  on  the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  An- 
drew,! and  to  do  whatever  might  be  mu- 
tually required  by  virtue  of  the  treaty. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
withheld,  and  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni  was  never  expressly 
completed.  By  mutual  instruments,  exe- 
cuted at  Calais,  October  24,  it  had  been 
declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ceded  provinces,  as  well  as  Edward's 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  should  re- 
main as  before,  although  suspended  as  to 
its  exercise,  until  the  exchange  of  renun- 
ciations, notwithstanding  any  words  of 
present  conveyance  or  release  in  the 
treaties  of  Bretigni  and  Calais.  And 
another  pair  of  letters  patent,  dated 
October  26,  contains  the  form  of  renun- 
ciations, which,  it  is  mutually  declared, 
should  have  effect  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent letters,  in  case  one  party  should  be 
ready  to  exchange  such  renunciations 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
the  other  should  make  default  therein. 
These  instruments,  executed  at  Calais, 
are  so  prolix,  and  so  studiously  envel- 
oped, as  it  seems,  in  the  obscurity  of 
technical  language,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
extract  their  precise  intention.  It  ap- 
pears, nevertheless,  that  whichever  par- 
ty was  prepared  to  perform  what  was 
required  of  him  at  Bruges  on  November 
30, 1361,  the  other,  then  and  there  making 
default,  would  acquire  not  only  what  our 
lawyers  might  call  an  equitable  title,  but 
an  actual  vested  right,  by  virtue  of  the 
provision  in  the  letters  patent  of  October 
26,  1300.  The  appointment  above  men- 
tioned of  Edward's  commissioners  on 
November  15,  1361,  seems  to  throw  upon 
the  French  the  burden  of  proving  that 
John  sent  his  envoys  with  equally  full 
powers  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that 
the  non-interchange  of  renunciations  was 
owing  to  the  English  government.  But 
though  an  historian;  sixty  years  later 
(Juvenal   des   Ursins),   asserts   that  the 

♦  Edward  gives  John  the  title  of  King  of  France, 
in  an  inslrumetit  bearii  g  date  at  Calais,  October 
22,  1.360.— Ryrner,  t.  vi.  p.  217.  The  treaty  was 
»igned  October  24.— Ifl.,  -j  219. 

I  Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  33S 


French  commissioners  attended  at  Bru- 
ges, and  that  those  of  Edward  made 
default,  this  is  certainly  rendered  impro/> 
able,  by  the  actual  appointment  of  com- 
missioners made  by  the  King  of  England 
on  the  15th  of  November,  by  the  silence 
of  Charles  V.  after  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
so  good  a  ground  of  excuse,  and  by  the 
language  of  some  English  instruments, 
complaining  that  the  French  renuncia- 
tions were  withheld.*  It  is  suggested  by 
the  French  authors,  that  Edward  v,  as  un- 
willing to  execute  a  formal  renunciation 
of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  But  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that,  in  order  to  evade 
this  condition,  which  he  had  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  himself  by  the  treaties  of 
Bretigni  and  Calais,  he  would  have  left 
his  title  to  the  provinces  ceded  by  those 
conventions  imperfect.  He  certainly 
deemed  it  indefeisible,  and  acted  with- 
out   any    complaint    from    the    French 


*  It  appears  that,  among  other  alleged  infrac 
tions  of  the  treaty,  the  King  of  Fvdnce  had  re 
ceived  appeals  from  Armagnac,  Albret,  and  other 
nobles  of  Aquitaine,  not  long  after  the  peace.  For, 
in  February,  1362,  a  French  envoy,  the  Count  de 
Tancarville,  being  m  England,  the  privy  council 
presented  to  Edw^ard  their  bill  of  remonstrances 
against  this  conduct  of  France;  et  sernble  au  con- 
seil  le  roy  d'Angleterre  que  considere  la  fourme  de 
la  ditto  paix,  qui  tant  estoit  honourable  et  proffita- 
ble  au  royaume  de  France  eta  tout  chretiente,  que 
la  reception  desdittes  appellacions,  n'a  mie  este 
bien  faite,  ne  passee  si  ordenement,  ne  a  si  bon  af 
fection  et  amour  comme  il  droit  avoir  este  faite  de 
raison  parmi  Peflfet  et  I'intention  de  la  paix,  et  ail- 
liances  affermees  et  entr'eux  semble  estre  moult 
prejudiciables  et  contraires  a  I'onneur  et  a  I'estat 
du  roy  et  de  son  fils  le  prince  et  de  toute  la  maison 
d'Angleterre,  et  pourra  estre  evidente  matiere  de 
rebellion  des  subgiez,  et  aussi  donner  Ires-grant 
occasion  d'enfraindre  la  paix,  si  bon  remede  sur 
ce  n'y  soit  mis  plus  hastivement.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  conclude  that,  if  the  King  of  France  would  re- 
pair this  trespass,  and  send  his  renunciation  of 
sovereignty,  the  king  should  send  his  of  the  title 
of  France. — Martenne,  Thes.  Anec,  t.  i.,  p.  1487. 

Four  princes  of  the  blood,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
Seigneurs  des  Fleurdelys,  were  detained  as  hos 
tages  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigni, which,  from  whatever  pretence,  was  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time.  Anxious  to  obtain  their 
liberty,  they  signed  a  treaty  at  London  in  Novem- 
ber, 13G2,  by  which,  among  other  provisions,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Kmg  of  France  should  send 
fresh  letters,  under  his  seal,  conveying  and  releas 
ing  the  territories  ceded  by  the  peace,  without  the 
clause  contained  in  the  former  letters,  retaining  the 
ressort :  et  queen  yccUes  lettrcssoitexpresseinent 
compris  transport  de  la  souverainete  et  du  ressort, 
&c.  Et  le  roi  d'Engleterre  et  ses  eiifans  ferront 
semblablement  autiels  renonciations,  sur  ce  q'il 
doit  faire  de  sa  partie. —  Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  396.  This 
treaty  of  London  was  never  ratified  by  the  French 
government ;  but  I  use  it  as  a  proof  that  Edward 
imputed  the  want  of  mutual  nmunciations  to 
France,  and  was  himself  rear'y  to  perform  his  ovt 
of  the  treaty. 
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court,  as  the  perfect  manter  of  those 
countries.  He  created  his  son  Prince 
of  Aqiiitaine,  with  the  fullest  powers 
over  that  new  principality,  holding  it  in 
fief  of  the  crown  of  England  by  the 
yearly  rent  of  an  ounce  of  gold.*  And 
the  court  of  that  great  prince  was  kept 
for  several  years  at  Bordeaux. 

I  have  gone  something  more  than  usual 
into  detail  as  to  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause a  very  specious  account  is  given  by 
some  French  historians  and  antiquaries, 
which  tends  to  throw  the  blame  of  the 
rupture  in  1368  upon  Edward  Ill.f  Un- 
founded as  was  his  pretension  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  actuated  as  we 
must  consider  him  by  the  most  ruinous 
ambition,  his  character  was  unblemished 
by  ill  faith.  There,  is  no  apparent  cause 
to  impute  the  ravages  made  in  France  by 
soldiers  formerly  in  the  English  service 
to  his  instigation,  nor  any  proof  of  a  con- 
nexion with  the  King  of  Navarre  subse- 
quently to  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  But  a 
good  lesson  may  be  drawn  by  conquerors 
from  the  change  of  fortune  that  befell  Ed- 
ward III.  A  long  warfare,  and  unex- 
ampled success,  had  procured  for  him 
some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  France. 
Within  a  short  time  he  was  entirely  strip- 
ped of  them,  less  through  any  particular 
misconduct,  than  in  consequence  of  the 

♦  Rym.,  t.  vi.,  p.  385-389.  One  clause  is  re- 
markable;  Edward  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
creating  the  province  of  Aquitaine  into  a  kingdom. 
So  high  were  the  notions  of  this  great  monarch,  in 
an  age  when  the  privilege  of  creating  new  king- 
doms was  deemed  to  belong  only  to  the  pope  and 
the  emperor.  Etiam  si  per  nos  hujusmodi  pro- 
vinciae  ad  regalis  honoris  tilnlum  et  iastigium  im- 
posterum  aublimentur ;  quam  erectionem  facien- 
dam  per  ros  ex  tnnc  specialiter  reservamus. 

t  Besides  Villaret,  and  other  historians,  the 
reader  wlio  feels  any  curiosity  on  this  subject 
may  consult  three  memoirs  in  the  lath  volume  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  by  MM.  Secousse, 
Salier,  and  Bonamy.  These  distinguished  anti- 
nuaries  unite,  but  the  third  with  much  less  confi- 
ilence  and  passion  than  the  other  two,  in  charging 
the  omission  upon  Edwar<l.  The  observations  in 
the  text  will  serve,  I  hope,  to  repel  their  argu- 
ments, which,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  no 
English  writer  has  hitherto  undertaken  to  answer. 
This  is  not  said  in  order  to  assume  any  praise  to 
myself;  in  fact,  I  have  been  guided,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  one  of  the  adverse  counsel,  M.  Bonamy. 
whose  statement  of  facts  is  very  fair,  and  makes 
me  suspect  a  little  that  he  saw  the  weakness  of 
his  own  cause. 

The  authority  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  %  contem- 

Eorary  panegyrist  of  the  French  king,  i»  not  per- 
aps  very  material  in  such  a  question:  but  she 
stems  wholly  ignorant  of  this  suppose*!  omission 
on  Edwarrl's  side,  and  puts  the  justice  <ff  Charles 
V.'s  war  on  a  very  different  basis ;  namely,  that 
treaties  not  conduc;-«f  to  the  public  inteies'.  ou^ht 
not  to  be  kept. — (/oilection  des  M^rnoires,  t.  t., 
p.  1.37      *    Principle  more  often  f^cUui  uuou  tWr 


intrinsic  difficnlty  of  preserving  siich  ac 
quisitions.  The  French  were  already 
knit  together  as  one  people ;  and  even 
those  whose  feudal  duties  sometimes 
led  them  into  the  field  against  their 
sovereign,  could  not  endure  the  feeling 
of  dismemberment  from  the  monarchy 
When  the  peace  of  Bretigni  was  to  be 
carried  into  eff'ect,  the  nobihty  of  the 
south  remonstrated  against  the  loss  of 
the  king's  sovweignty,  and  showed,  it  ig 
said,  in  their  charters  granted  bj'  Charle- 
magne, a  promise  never  to  transfer  the 
right  of  protecting  them  to  another.  The 
citizens  of  Rochelle  implored  the  king 
not  to  desert  them,  and  protested  theii 
readiness  to  pay  half  their  estates  u> 
taxes  rather  than  fall  under  the  powe^ 
of  England.  John,  with  heaviness  of 
heart,  persuaded  these  faithful  people  to 
comply  with  that  destiny  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  surmount.  At  length 
they  sullenly  submitted :  we  will  obey 
they  said,  the  English  with  our  lips,  bul 
our  hearts  shall  never  forget  their  allegi- 
ance.* Such  unwilling  subjects  might 
perhaps  have  been  won  by  a  prudent  gov. 
ernment;  but  the  temper  of -the  Pnnce 
of  Wales,  which  was  rather  stern  and  ar- 
bitrary, did  not  conciliate  their  hearts  to 
his  cause. t  After  the  expedition  into 
Castile,  a  most  injudicious  and  fatal  en- 
terprise, he  attempted  to  impose  a  heavy 
tax  upon  Guienne.  This  was  extended 
to  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  who  claimed 
an  immunity  from  all  impositions.  I\Iany 
of  the  chief  lords  in  Guienne  and  Gascony 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  of 
Charles  V.,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  1361,  appealing  to  uu"u1-eof* 
him  as  the  prince's  sovereign  thcp-aceof 
and  judge.  After  a  year's  delay,  ""-'"8"'- 
the  king  ventured  to  summon  the  Black 
Prince  to  answer  these  charges  before  the 
peers  of  France  [A.  D.  1368],  and  the  wai 
immediately  recommenced  between  the 
two  countries.! 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
conduct  of  Charles  upon  this  occasion  to 
those  stern  principles  of  rectitude  wliich 

♦  Froissart,  part  i.,  chap.  214. 

t  See  an  anecdote  of  his  difference  with  the 
Seigneur  d'AHire-t,  one  of  the  principal  barons  in 
(Jascony,  to  which  Froissart,  wlio  was  then  at 
Bordeaux,  ascribes  the  alienation  of  the  sr.utiiprn 
nobility,  chap.  244.  Edward  III.,  soon  after  tho 
peace  of  Hrt-tigni,  revoked  all  his  grants  in  Gui 
enne.— Pvinrr,  I.  vi.,  p.  301. 

X  On  Noveml>er  20,  1368,  tome  time  before  the 
summons  of  the  Frmce  of  Wairs,  a  treaty  was  ron- 
clu(ie<l  between  Charles,  and  Henry,  kinsj  of  Cas- 
tile, wherein  the  latter  expressly  stipulates,  that 
whatever  parts  of  Guienne  or  England  he  iiiik;h| 
conquer,  he  would  give  up  to  the  Kirg  of  Fraix* 
—  Kymer.  t.  vi.,  p.  598. 
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ouglit  ahva3'S  to  be  obeyed,  yet  the  ex-  j 
ceeding  injustice  of  Edward  in  the  former 
war,  and  the  miseries  which  he  inflicted 
upon  an  unoffending  people  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  claim,  will  go  far  towards 
extenuating  this  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretigni.  It  is  observed,  indeed,  with 
some  truth,  by  Rapin,  that  we  judge  of 
Charles's  prudence  by  the  event ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the 
war,  he  would  have  brought  on  himself 
the  reproaches  of  all  mankind,  and  even 
of  those  writers  who  are  now  most  ready 
to  extol  him.  But  his  measures  had  been 
so  sagaciously  taken,  that  except  through 
that  perverseness  of  fortune,  against 
which,  especially  in  war,  there  is  no  se- 
curity, he  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 
The  elder  Edward  was  declining  through 
age,  and  the  younger  through  disease  ; 
the  ceded  provinces  were  eager  to  return 
to  their  native  king,  and  their  garrisons, 
as  we  may  infer  by  their  easy  reduction, 
feeble  and  ill  supplied.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  recovered  breath  after 
her  losses  :  the  sons  of  those  who  had 
fallen  or  fled  at  Poitiers  were  in  the  field ; 
a  king,  not  personally  warlike,  but  emi- 
nently wise  and  popular,  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John. 
She  was  restored  by  the  policy  of  Charles 
V.  and  the  valour  of  Du  Guesclin.  This 
hero,  a  Breton  gentleman  without  for- 
tune or  exterior  graces,  was  the  great- 
est ornament  of  France  during  that  age. 
Though  inferior,  as  it  seems,  to  Lord 
Chandos  in  military  skill,  as  well  as  in 
the  pohshed  virtues  of  chivalry,  his  un- 
wearied activity,  his  talent  of  inspiring 
confidence,  his  good  fortune,  the  gen- 
erosity and  frankness  of  his  character, 
have  preserved  a  fresh  recollection  of  his 
name,  which  has  hardly  been  the  case 
with  our  countryman. 

In  a  few  campaigns,  the  English  were 
The  English  deprived  of  almost  all  their  con- 
lose  all  their  qucsts,  and  eveu,  in  a  great  de- 
conquesis.     greo,  of  their  original  posses- 
sions in  Guienne.    They  were  still  formi- 
dable enemies,  not  only  from  their  cour- 
age and  alacrity  in  the  war,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  keys  of  France  which  they 
held  in  their  hands  ;  Bordeaux,  Bayonne, 
and  Calais,  by  inheritance  or  conquest ; 
Y        Brest  and  Cherbourg,  in  mortgage  from 
^       their  allies,  the  Duke  of  Britany  and  King 
of  Navarre.    But  the  successor  of  Edward 
III.  was  Richard  II.  ;  a  reign  of  feeble- 
'ness  and  sedition  gave  no  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  schemes  of  ambition.     The 
war,  pnjtracted   with  few  distinguished 
events  for  several  years,  was  at  length 
susuend  'd  by  repeated  armistices,  not  in- 


deed very  strictly  observed,  and  which 
the  animosity  of  the  English  would  not 
permit  to  settle  in  any  regular  treaty. 
Nothing  less  than  the  terms  obtained  at 
Bretigni,  emphatically  called  the  Great 
Peace,  w^ould  satisfy  a  frank  and  cour- 
ageous people,  who  deemed  themselves 
cheated  by  the  manner  of  its  infraction. 
The  war  was  therefore  always  popular 
in  England,  and  the  credit  which  an  am- 
bitious prince,  Thomas,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, obtained  in  that  country,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  which 
he  showed  to  all  French  connexions. 
But  the  politics  of  Richard  II.  were  of  a 
different  cast ;  and  Henry  IV.  was  equal 
ly  anxious  to  avoid  hostilities  with  France ; 
so  that,  before  the  unhappy  condition  of 
that  kingdom  tempted  his  son  to  revive 
the  claims  of  Edward  in  still  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  there  had  been  thirty 
years  of  respite,  and  even  some  intervals 
of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations.  Both,  indeed,  were  weakened  by 
internal  discord  ;  but  France  more  fatally 
than  England.  But  for  the  calamities  of 
Charles  VI. 's  reign,  she  would  probably 
have  expelled  her  enemies  from  the  king- 
dom. The  strength  of  that  fertile  and 
populous  country  was  recruited  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  a 
famous  captain  in  the  wars  of  Edward 
HI.,  while  serving  in  Flanders,  laughed  at 
the  herald,  who  assured  him  that  the  King 
of  France's  army,  then  entering  the  coun- 
try, amounted  to  26,000  lances ;  asserting 
that  he  had  often  seen  their  largest  mus- 
ters, but  never  so  much  as  a  fourth  part 
of  the  number.*  The  relapse  of  this 
great  kingdom  under  Charles  VI.  was 
more  painful  and  [)erilous  than  her  first 
crisis;  but  she  recovered  from  each 
through  her  intrinsic  and  inextinguisha- 
ble resources. 

Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  after  a 
reign  which,  if  we  overlook  a  little  ob- 
liquity in  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Bre- 
tigni, may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most 
honourable  in  French  history,  dying  pre 
maturely,  left  the  crown  to  his  Accession  o. 
son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  under  Charles  vi. 
the  care  of  three  ambitious  un-  '^^^ 
cles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Bur 
gundy.     Charles  had  retrieved  the  glory 
restored  the  tranquillity,  revived  the  spirit 
of  his  country;   the  severe  trials  which 
exercised  Jhis  regency,  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  had  disciplined  his  mind  ;  he  be- 
came a^  sagacious  statesman,  an  encour- 
ager  of  literature,  a  beneficent  lawgiver. 
He  erred  doubtless,  though  upon  plausible 


*  Froissart,  p.  ii.,  c.  14* 
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grounds,  in  accumulating  avas-t  treasure 
which  the  Duke  of  Anjou  seized  before 
he  was  cold  in  the  grave.  But  all  the 
fruits  of  his  wisdom  w  ere  lost  in  the  suc- 
ceeduig  reign.  In  a  government  essen- 
tially popular,  the  youth  or  imbecility  of 
the  sovereign  creates  no  material  de- 
rangement. In  a  monarchy,  where  all 
the  springs  of  the  system  depend  upon 
one  central  force,  these  accidents,  which 
are  sure  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions to  recur,  can  scarcely  fail  to  dislo- 
cate the  whole  macliine.  During  fthe  for- 
ty years  that  Charles  VI.  bore  the  name 
of  king,  rather  than  reigned  in  France, 
that  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  far 
more  deplorable  than  during  the  captivi- 
ty of  John. 

A  great  change  liad  occurred  in  the 
political  condition  of  France  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  As  the  feudal  mili- 
tia became  unserviceable,  the  expenses  of 
war  were  increased  through  the  necessi- 
ty of  taking  troops  into  constant  pay ; 
and  while  more  luxurious  refinements  of 
livmg  heightened  the  temptations  to  pro- 
fuseness,  the  means  of  enjoying  them 
were  lessened  by  improvident  alienations 
of  the  domain.  Hence  taxes,  hitherto  al- 
most unknown,  were  levied  incessantly, 
and  with  ill  those  circumstances  of  op- 
pression which  are  natural  to  the  fiscal 
proceedings  of  an  arbitrary  government. 
These,  as  lias  been  said  before,  gave  rise 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  two  first  Valois, 
and  were  nearly  leading  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  convulsions  that  suc- 
ceeded the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  con- 
fidence reposed  in  Charles  V.'s  wisdom 
and  economy  kept  every  thing  at  rest 
during  his  reign,  though  the  taxes  were 
still  very  heavy,  jiut  the  seizure  of  his 
vast  accumulations  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  the  ill  faith  with  wliich  the  new  gov- 
ernment imposed  subsidies,  after  promis- 
ing their  abohtion,  provoked  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  sometimes  of  other  places. 
Seditions  to  repeated  seditions.  The  States 
at  Tans.  General  not  only  compelled  the 
government  to  revoke  these  impositions 
and  restore  the  nation,  at  least  according 
to  the  language  of  edicts,  to  all  their  lib- 
erties, but,  with  less  wisdom,  refused  to 
make  any  grant  of  money.  Indeed,  a  re- 
markal)l(^  spirit  of  democratical  freedom 
was  tlien  rising  in  those  classes  on  whom 
the  crown  and  nobility  had  so  long  tram- 
pled. An  example  was  held  out  by  the 
Flemings,  who,  always  tenacious  of  their 
privileges,  because  conscious  of  their  abil- 
ity to  maintain  them,  were  engaged  in  a 
furious  conflict  with  Louis,  count  of  Flan- 
ders     The  court  of  France  t»)ok  part  in 


this  war;*  and  after  obtain.ng  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  citizens  ol  Ghent,  Charles 
V^l.  returned  to  chastise  those  of  Paris.f 
Unable  to  resist  the  royal  army,  the  city 
was  treated  as  the  spoil  of  conquest ;  its 
immunities  abridged ;  its  most  active  lead- 
ers put  to  death;  a  fine  of  uncommon 
severity  imposed ;  and  the  taxes  renew- 
ed by  arbitrary  prerogative.  But  the  peo- 
ple preserved  their  indignation  for  a  fa- 
vourable moment ;  and  were  unfortunate- 
ly led  by  it,  when  rendered  subservient 
to  the  ambition  of  others,  into  a  series  of 
crimes,  and  a  long  alienation  from  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  hmit  beyond 
which  taxes  will  not  be  borne  without 
impatience,  when  they  appear  to  be  call- 
ed for  by  necessity,  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied ;  nor  is  it  impracticable  for  a  skil- 
ful minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both 
these  respects.  But  the  sting  of  taxation 
is  wastefulness.  What  high-spirited  man 
could  see  without  indignation  the  earn- 
ings of  his  labour,  yielded  ungrudgingly 
to  the  public  defence,  become  the  spoil 
of  parasites  and  peculators  ?  It  is  this 
that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public 
spirit ;  and  those  statesmen  who  deem 

*  The  Flemish  rebellion,  which  originated  in  an 
attempt,  suggested  by  bad  advisers  to  the  count,  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  Ghent  without 
fheir  consent,  is  related  m  a  very  interestmg  man- 
ner by  Froissart,  p.  ii.,  c.  37,  &c.,  who  equals  He- 
rodotus in  simplicity,  liveliness,  and  power  over  the 
heart.  I  would  advise  the  historical  student  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  these  transactions,  and  with 
the  corresponding  tumults  at  Paris.  They  are 
among  the  eternal  lessons  of  histor>' ;  for  the  un- 
just encroachmentsof  courts,  the  intemperate  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  the  ambition  of  demagogues, 
the  cruelty  of  vicious  factions,  will  never  cease  to 
have  their  parallels  and  their  analogies  ;  while  the 
military  achievements  of  distant  times  aflord,  in 

f;eneral,  no  instruction,  and  can  hardly  occupy  too 
ittle  of  our  time  in  historical  studies.  The  pref 
aces  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Ordon 
nances  des  Rois  de  France,  contain  more  accurate 
information  as  to  the  Parisian  disturbances  than 
can  be  found  in  Froissart. 

t  If  Charles  VI.  had  been  defeated  by  the  Flem 
ings,  the  insurrection  of  the  Parisians,  Froissart 
says,  would  have  spread  07er  France  ;  toute  gentil- 
lesse  et  noblesse  eiit  6ic'  morte  et  perdue  en  France , 
nor  would  the  Jacquerie  have  ever  been  si  grande 
et  si  horrible,  c.  120.  To  the  example  of  the  Gan- 
tois  he  ascribes  the  tumults  which  broke  out  about 
the  same  time  in  England  as  well  as  in  F' ranee,  c 
81.  The  Flemish  insurrection  would  probably 
have  hud  more  important  consequences,  if  it  had 
been  cordially  supported  by  the  F.ngli.sh  govern 
ment.  Hut  the  danger  of  encourapinK  that  demo- 
cratical Pjiirit  which  so  strongly  h-avrnrd  the  com 
inons  of  Fngland,  might  justly  be  deemed  by  Rich 
ard  11. '»  C(juncil  much  more  than  a  counti-rhalance 
to  the  advantage  of  distres.smg  France.  NVhen  ti>o 
late,  some  attempts  were  mmie,  and  the  FlemisL 
towns  acknowledged  Richard  as  King  of  Vini^:e  la 
IJ.'U  -  Rymer  t.  vii.,  p.  4 18 
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the  security  of  government  to  depend 
not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the  moral 
sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
will  vigilantly  guard  against  even  the 
suspicion  of  prodigality.  In  the  present 
stage  of  society  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  degree  of  misapplication  which 
existed  in  the  French  treasury  under 
Charles  VI.,  because  the  real  exigencies 
of  the  state  could  never  again  be  so  in- 
considerable. Scarcely  any  military  force 
was  kept  up  ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
gr.cvous  impositions  then  levied  was 
chitfly  lavished  upon  the  royal  house- 
hold, or  plundered  by  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment.* This  naturally  resulted  from 
the  peculiar  and  afflicting  circumstances 
of  this  reign.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  pre- 
tended to  be  entitled  by  the  late  king's 
appointment,  if  not  by  the  constitution 
of  France,  to  exercise  the  government 
as  regent  during  the  minority;!  but  this 

*  The  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  which 
under  Charles  V.  were  94,000  livres,  amounted  in 
1412  to  450,000.— Villaret,  t.  iii.,  p.  243.  Yet  the 
king  was  so  ill  supplied  that  his  plate  had  been 
pawned.  When  Montagu,  minister  of  the  finan- 
ces, was  arrested,  in  1409,  all  this  plate  was  found 
concealed  in  his  house. 

t  It  has  always  been  an  unsettled  point,  whether 
the  presumptive  heir  is  entitled  to  the  regency  of 
France  ;  and,  if  he  be  so  to  the  regency,  whether 
this  includes  the  custody  <?f  the  minor's  person. 
The  particular  case  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  is  sub- 
ject to  a  considerable  apparent  difficulty.  Two 
instruments  of  Charles  V.,  bearing  the  same  date 
of  October,  1374,  as  published  by  Dupuy  (Traite 
de  Majorite  des  Rois,  p.  161),  are  plainly  irrecon- 
cilable with  each  other ;  the  former  giving  the 
exclusive  regency  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  reserving 
the  custody  of  the  minor's  person  to  other  guar- 
dians ;  the  latter  conferring  not  only  this  custody, 
but  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  queen, 
and  on  the  dukes  of  Burgimdy  and  Bourbon,  with- 
out mentioning  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  name.  Daniel 
calls  these  testaments  of  Charles  V.,  whereas  they 
are  in  the  form  of  letters  patent ;  and  supposes 
that  the  king  had  suppressed  both,  as  neither  party 
seems  to  have  availed  itself  of  their  authority  in 
the  discussions  that  took  place  after  the  king's 
death.— (Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  6G2,  edit.  1720.) 
Villaiet,  as  is  too  much  his  custom,  slides  over  the 
difficulty  without  notice.  But  M.  de  Brequigny 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  1.,  p.  533)  ob- 
serves that  the  second  of  these  instruments,  as 
published  by  M.  Secousse,  in  the  Ordonnances 
de.s  Rois,  I.  vi.,  p.  406,  differs  most  essentially  from 
that  in  Dupuy,  and  contains  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  government.  It  is  therefore  easily  recon- 
cileable  with  the  first,  that  confers  the  regency  on 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  As  Dupuy  took  it  from  the 
same  source  as  Secousse,  namely,  the  Tressor 
des  Chartes,  a  strong  suspicion  of  wilful  interno- 
lition  falls  upon  him,  or  upon  the  editor  of  this 
posthumous  work,  printed  in  1655.  This  date 
will  readily  suggest  a  motive  for  .juch  an  interpo- 
lation, to  those  who  recollect  the  circumstances 
of  France  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years  before  ; 
Anne  ol  Austria  having  maintained  herself  in  pos- 
session of  a  testamentary  regency  against  the  pre- 
xuiDptive  heir 


period,  which  would  naturally  be  very 
short,  a  law  of  Charles  V.  having  fixed 
the  age  of  majority  at  thirteen,  was  still 
more  abridged  by  consent ;  and  after  the 
young  monarch's  coronation,  he  was 
considered  as  reigning  with  full  personal 
authority.  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgundy, 
together  with  the  king's  maternal  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  divided  the  actual 
exercise  of  government. 

The  first  of  these  soon  undertook  an 
expedition  into  Italy,  to  possess  himself 
of  the  crown  of  Naples,  in  which  he  per- 
ished. Berry  was  a  profuse  and  voluptu- 
ous man,  of  jio  great  talents  ;  though  his 
rank,  and  the  middle  position  which  he 
held  between  struggling  parties,  made 
him  rather  conspicuous  throughout  the 
revolutions  of  that  age.  The  most  re- 
spectable of  the  king's  uncles,  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  being  further  removed  from 
the  royal  stem,  and  of  an  unassuming 
character,  took  a  less  active  part  than 
his  three  coadjutors.  Burgundy,  an  am- 
bitious and  able  prince,  maintained  the 
ascendency,  until  Charles,  weary  of  a 
restraint  which  had  been  protracted  by 
his  uncles  till  he  was  in  his  twenty-first 
year  [A.  D.  1387],  took  the  reins  into 
his  own  hands.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Berry  retired  from  court,  and  the 
administration  was  committed  to  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  men,  at  the  head  of  whom 
appeared  the  Constable  de  Clisson,  a  sol- 
dier of  great  fame  in  the  English  wars. 
The  people  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  the 
princes  by  whose  exactions  they  had 
been  plundered;  but  the  new  ministers 
soon  rendered  themselves  odious  by  sim- 
ilar conduct.  The  fortune  of  Clisson, 
after  a  few  years'  favour,  amounted  to 
1,700,000  livres,  equal  in  weight  of  sil- 
ver, to  say  nothing  of  the  depreciation 
of  money,  to  ten  times  that  suin  at  pres- 
ent.* 

[A.  D.  1303.]  Charles  VI.  had  reigned 
five  years  from  his  minority,  ijeranKempm 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  ofciiariesvi. 
derangement  of  intellect,  which  continu- 
ed, through  a  series  of  recoveries  and 
relapses,  to  his  death.  He  passed  thirty 
years  in  a  pitiable  state  of  suffering,  neg- 
lected by  his  family,  particularly  by  the 
most  infamous  of  women,  Isabel  of  Ba- 
varia, his  queen,  to  a  degree  which  is 
hardly  credible.  'I'lie  ministers  wcio 
immediately  disgrrced;  the  pnn(;es  re- 
assumod  their  stations.  For  several  years 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  conducted  the 
government.  But  this  was  in  opposition 
to  a  formidable  rival,  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 
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leans,  the  king's  brother.  It  was  impos- 
Paniesof  ^ible  that  a  prince  so  near  to 
Burgundy  the  throHC,  favoured  by  the 
tad  Orleans,  queen  'perliaps  with  criminal 
fondness,  and  by  the  people  on  account 
of  his  external  graces,  should  not  ac- 
quire a  share  of  power.  He  succeeded 
at  length  in  obtaining  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs ;  wherein  the  outrageous 
dissoluteness  of  his  conduct,  and  still 
more  the  excessive  taxes  imposed,  ren- 
dered him  altogether  odious.  The  Paris- 
ians compared  his  administration  with 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  from 
that  time  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  latter  and  his  family,  throughout 
the  long  distractions  to  which  the  am- 
bition of  these  princes  gave  birth. 

The  death 'of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
iu  1404,  after  several  fluctuations  of  suc- 
cess between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, by  no  means  left  his  party  without 
a  head.  Equally  brave  and  ambitious, 
but  far  more  audacious  and  unprincipled, 
his  son  John,  surnamed  '::ans-peur,  sus- 
tained the  same  conte*,..  A  reconcilia- 
tion had  been,  however,  brought  about 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  they  had 
sworn  reciprocal  friendship,  and  partici- 
pated, as  was  the  custom,  in  order  to 
render  these  obligations  more  solemn, 
in  the  same  communion.  In  the  midst 
Murder  of  ^f  this  outward  harmony  [A. 
the  Duke  of  D.  1407J,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Orleans.  ^g^j,  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  After  a  slight  attempt  at  con- 
cealment. Burgundy  avowed  and  boasted 
of  the  crime,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
stigated, it  is  suid,  by  somewhat  more 
than  politica.  jealousy.*  From  this  fatal 
moment  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily began  to  assume  the  complexion  of 
civil  war.  The  queen,  the  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  dukes  of  Ber- 
ry and  Bourbon,  united  Jigainst  the  assas- 
sin. But  he  possessed,  in  addition  to  his 
own  appanage  of  Burgundy,  the  county 
uf  Inlanders  as  his  maternal  inheritance ; 
and  ihe  people  of  Paris,  who  hated  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  readily  forgave,  or  rath- 
er exulted  in,  his  murder. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  weakness  of 
'.he  government  from  the  terms  upon 
rvhich  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  per- 
mitted to  obtain  pardon  at  ('hartres,  a 
year  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  royal  pres- 
ence, every  one  rose,  except  the  king, 

♦  Orleans  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  the  Dutchess 
of  Buripindy's  favours. — Vill.,t.  xii  ,  i»  474.  Ainel- 
gard,  who  wrote  about  eighty  years  after  the  tinr.e, 
•ays,  vimetiam  luferreattenlare  pra'surnpait. — IS'o- 
tires  des  .Manuscrits  du  Koi.  1. 1.,  p.  411. 
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queen,  and  dauphin.  Tlie  duke,  approach- 
ing the  throne,  fell  on  his  knees;  when 
a  lord,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  counsel 
for  him,  addressed  the  king :  "  Sire,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  your  cousin  and  ser- 
vant, is  come  before  you,  being  informed 
that  he  has  incurred  your  displeasure  on 
account  of  what  he  caused  to  be  done  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  your  brother,  for 
your  good  and  that  of  your  kingdom,  a» 
he  is  ready  to  prove  when  it  shall  please 
you  to  hear  it ;  and  therefore  requests 
you,  with  all  humility,  to  dismiss  your 
resentment  towards  him,  and  to  rtceive 
him  into  your  favour."* 

This  insolent  apology  was  all  the 
atonement  that  could  be  extorted  for  the 
assassination  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  [A.  D.  1410.]  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  obtained 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  drove  his 
adversaries  from  the  capital.  The  prin- 
ces, headed  by  the  father-in-  Q■^^■^^  ^^^ 
law  of  the  young  Duke  of  Or-  between  th* 
leans,  the  Count  of  Annagnac,  P"^^^- 
from  whom  their  party  w  as  now  denomi- 
nated, raised  their  standard  against  him ; 
and  the  north  of  France  was  rent  to 
pieces  by  a  protracted  civil  war.  in  which 
neither  party  scrupled  any  extremity  of 
pillage  or  massacre.  Several  times  peace 
was  made ;  but  each  faction,  conscious 
of  their  own  insincerity,  suspected  that 
of  their  adversaries.  The  king,  of  whose 
name  both  availed  themselves,  was  only 
in  some  doubtful  intervals  of  reason  ca- 
pable of  rendering  legitimate  the  acts  of 
either.  The  dauphin,  aware  of  the  tyr- 
anny which  the  two  parties  alternately 
exercised,  was  forced,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perpetuating  a  civil  war,  to 
balance  one  against  the  other,  and  per 
mit  neither  to  be  wholly  subdued.  He 
gave  peace  to  the  Armagnacs  at  Aux- 
erre,  in  despite  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
and  having  afterward  united  with  them 
against  this  prince  [A.  I).  141'2],  and  car- 
ried a  successful  war  into  Fland<TS,  he 
disappointed  their  revenge  by  concluding 
with  him  a  treaty  at  Arras.     [A.  D.  1414.] 

This  dauphin,  and  his  next  brother,  died 
Avithin  si.vteen  months  of  each  other,  by 
which  the  rank  devolved  upon  Charles 
youngest  son  of  the  king.     The   Count 
of  Armagnac,  now  Constable  of  France, 
retained  pos.sossion  of  the  government. 
But  his  severity  and  the  weight  of  tax- 
es revived  the  Burgimdian  party  in 
Paris  [A.   D.   1417],  which  a  rigid  ^P"" 
proscription  had  endeavoured  to  destroy. 
He  brought  on  his  head  the  implacable 

•  Moofftrelct,  part  i , »     13. 
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hatred  of  the  queen,  whom  he  had  not 
only  slmt  out  from  public  affairs,  but  dis- 
graced by  the  detection  of  her  gallant- 
ries. [A.  D.  1417.]  Notwithstanding  her 
ancient  enmity  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
she  made  overtures  to  him,  and,  being 
deUvered  by  his  troops  from  confinement, 
declared  herself  openly  on  his  side.  A 
few  obscure  persons  stole  the  city  keys, 
and  admitted  the  Burgundians  into  Paris. 
The  tumult  which  arose  showed  in  a 
moment  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  this  was  more  horribly  dis- 
played a  few  days  afterward,  when  the 
Jane  12  P^P^^l^^e,  rushing  to  the  prisons 
[A.  D.  1418],  massacred  the  Con- 
stable d'Armagnac  and  his  partisans.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  persons 
were  murdered  on  this  day,  which  has 
no  parallel  but  what  our  own  age  has 
witnessed,  in  the  massacrs  perpetrated 
by  the  same  ferocious  populace  of  Paris, 
under  circumstances  nearly  similar.  [A. 
J).  1419.]  Not  long  afterward  an  agree- 
ment took  place  between  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  now  the  king's  per- 
son, as  Av^ell  as  the  capital,  in  his  hands, 
and  the  dauphin,  whose  party  was  enfee- 
bled by  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  lead- 
ers. This  reconciliation,  which  mutual 
interest  should  have  rendered  permanent, 
had  lasted  a  very  short  time,  when  the 
Assassination  Dukc  of  Burguudy  was  assas- 
of  the  Duke  of  siuatcd  at  au  interview  with 
Burgundy.  Charles,  in  his  presence,  and 
by  the  hands  of  his  friends,  though  not 
perhaps  with  his  previous  knowledge.* 

*  There  are  three  suppositions  conceivable  to 
explain  this  important  passage  in  history,  the  as- 
sassination of  .lohn  Sans-peur.  1.  it  was  pretcnd- 
eA  by  the  dauphin's  friends  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  maintained  more  lately  (St.  Foix,  Essais  sur 
Paris,  t.  iii.,  p.  209,  edit.  1767),  that  he  had  pre- 
meditated the  murder  of  Charles,  and  that  his  own 
was  an  act  of  self-defence.  This  is,  I  think,  quite 
improbable;  the  dauphin  had  a  great  army  near 
the  spot,  while  the  duke  was  only  attended  by  five 
hundred  men.  ViUaret  indeed,  and  St.  Foix,  in 
order  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's motives,  assert  that  Henry  V.  accused 
hii.'i  of  having  made  proposals  to  him  which  he 
could  not  accept  without  offending  God;  and  con- 
jecture that  this  might  mean  the  assassination  of 
the  dauphin.  But  the  expres.sions  of  Henry  do 
Bot  relate  to  any  private  proposals  of  the  duke,  but 
to  demands  made  by  him  and  the  queen,  as  proxies 
for  Charles  VI.,  in  conference  for  peace,  which  he 
says  he  could  not  accept  without  oflCending  God 
and  contravening  his  own  letters  patent. — (Kymer, 
t.  ix.,  p.  790.)  It  is  not,  however,  very  clear  what 
this  means.  2.  The  next  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
tfna  the  deliberate  act  of  Charles.  But  his  youth, 
kis  feebleness  of  spirit,  and  especially  the  conster- 
nation into  which,  by  all  testimonies,  he  was 
thrown  by  the  event,  are  rather  adver.se  to  this  ex- 
planation. 3.  It  remains  only  to  concl-ude  that 
Taaegui  de  Chastol,  and  other  favourites  of  the 
dauphin,  lonir  att'jc'**^  *o  tba  Orleans  faction, ""Ah:  \ 


From  whomsoever  the  crime  proceeded, 
it  was  a  deed  of  infatuation,  and  plunged 
France  afresh  into  a  sea  of  perils,  from 
which  the  union  of  these  factions  had 
just  afforded  a  hope  of  extricating  her. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that 
the  English  war  had  almost  intrigues  of 
ceased  during  the  reigns  of  French  princes 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  ^^'^^  England. 
The  former  of  these  was  attached  by  in 
clination,  and  latterly  by  marriage,  to  the 
court  of  France  :  and  though  the  French 
government  showed  at  first  some  dispo- 
sition to  revenge  his  dethronement,  yet 
the  new  king's  success,  as  well  as  domes- 
tic quarrels,  deterred  it  from  any  serious 
renewal  of  the  war.  A  long  commercial 
connexion  had  subsisted  between  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  which* the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  when  they  became  sovereigns 
of  the  latter  country  upon  the  death  of 
Count  Louis,  in  1384,  were  studious  to 
preserve  by  separate  truces.*  They  act- 
ed upon  tire  same  pacific  policy  when 
their  interest  predominated  in  the  councils 
of  France.  Henry  had  even  a  negotia- 
tion pending  for  the  marriage  of  his  eld- 
est son  with  a  princess  of  Burgundy,! 
when  an  unexpected  proposal  from  the 
opposite  side  set  more  tempting  views 
before  his  eyes.  The  Armagnacs,  press- 
ed hard  by  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  oflTer- 
ed,  in  consideration  of  only  4000  troops, 
the  pay  of  which  they  would  themselves 
defray,  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
Guienne  and  Poitou.  Four  princes  of 
the  blood,  Berry,  Bourbon,  Orleans, 
and  Alen9on,  disgraced  their  names  ^^' 
by  signing  this  treaty.|  [A.  D.  1412.] 
Henry  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Bur- 
gimdy, and  sent  a  force  into  France, 
which  found,  on  its  arrival,  that  the  prin 
ces  had  made  a  separate  treaty,  without 
the  least  concern  for  their  English  alhes. 
After  his  death,  Henry  V.  engaged  for 
some  time  m  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  French  court,  where  the  Or- 
leans party  now  prevailed,  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  even  secretly 
treated  at  the  same  time  for  a  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  France  (which  seems 


justly  regarded  the  duke  as  an  infamous  assassin, 
and  might  question  his  sincerity  or  their  own 
safety  if  hft  should  regain  the  ascendant,  took  ad 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  commit  an  act  of  re 
taliation,  less  criminal,  but  not  less  ruinous  in  it 
consequences,  than  that  which  had  provoked  it 
Charles,  however,  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  ro 
cognised  their  deed,  and  naturally  exposed  him 
self  to  the  resentment  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bur 
gundy. 

*  Rymer,  t.  viii.,  p.  511.     Villaret,  t.  xii.,  f  174 

i  Idem,  t.  viii.,  p.  721. 

,  r., ,  t.  viii.,  pp.  726,  737,  738. 
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to  have  been  his  avourite,  as  it  was  ulti- 
mately his  successful,  project),  and  with 
a  daughter  of  the  duke ;  a  duplicity  not 
creditable  to  his  memory.*  But  Henry's 
ambition,  which  aimed  at  the  highest 
quarry,  was  not  long  fettered  by  nego- 
tiation ;  and  indeed  his  proposals  of  mar- 
rying Catharine  were  coupled  with  such 
exorbitant  demands,  as  P'rance,  notwith- 
standing all  her  weakness,  could  not  ad- 
mit; though  she  would  have  ceded  Gui- 
enne,  and  given  a  vast  dowry  with  the 
Invasion  of  princess.f  [A.  D.  1415.]  He 
France  by  iuvaded  Normaudy,  took  Har- 
Henry  V.  fleur,  and  won  the  great  battle 
of  Azincourt  on  his  march  to  Calais. J 

The  flower  of  French  chivalry  was 
mowed  down  in  this  fatal  day,  but  espe- 
cially the  chiefs  of  the  Orleans  party, 
and  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  met 
with  death  or  captivity.  Burgundy  had 
still  suflTered  nothing ;  but  a  clandestine 
negotiation  had  secured  the  duke's  neu- 
trality, though  he  seems  not  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  regular  alliance  till  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Azincourt :  when,  by  a 
secret  treaty  at  Calais,  he  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  his  own  obhgation  to  do 
Iiim  homage,  though  its  performance  was 
to  be  suspended  till  Henrj'  should  be- 
come master  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  kingdom.^  In  a  second  invasion 
the  English  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Normandy;  and  this,  in  all  subsequent 
negotiations  for  peace  during  the  life 
of  Henry,  he  would  never  consent  to 
relinquish.  After  several  conferences, 
which  his  demands  rendered  abortive, 
the  French  court  at  length  consented  to 
add  Normandy  to  the  cessions  made  in 
the  peace  at  Bretigni  ;||  and  the  treaty, 


♦  Rymer,  t.  ix.,  p.  1.16 

t  The  terms  required  by  Henry's  ambassadors  in 
1415,  were  the  crown  of  France  ;  or,  at  least,  re- 
•erving  Henry's  rights  to  that,  Normandy,  Tou- 
raine,  Maine,  Guienne,  with  the  homage  of  Brit- 
any  and  Flanders.  The  French  offered  Guienne 
and  Saintoni»e,  and  a  dowry  of  SOO.OOf^  gold  crowns 
for  Catharine.  The  English  demanded  2,000,000. 
— Rymer,  t.  ix.,  p.  218. 

X  The  Enghsh  anny  at  Azincourt  was  probably 
of  not  more  than  15.0'JO  men  ;  the  French  were,  at 
the  least.  50.0<K),  arwl  by  some  computations  much 
more  numerous.  They  lost  10,000  killed,  of  whom 
9000  were  knights  or  gentlemen.  Almost  as  many 
were  made  prisoners.  The  English,  according  to 
Monstreiet,  lost  1600  men;  but  their  own  his- 
torian!* reduce  this  to  a  very  small  number.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Duke  of  Berry,  who  advised  the 
French  to  avoid  an  action,  had  been  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  fifty-nine  years  before. — Vill.,  t.  xiii., 
p.  35.5. 

^  Compare  Rymer,  t.  ix.,  p.  34,  1.3fl,  304,  394. 
The  last  reference  is  to  the  treaty  of  Calais. 

Ij  Rym.,  t  ix.,  p.  C28,  763.  Notning  can  be  more 
T)2 


though  labouring  under  some  difficulties, 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  completed, 
when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  [A. 
D.  1419],  for  reasons  unexplain-  "^"'^  ^^ 
ed,  suddenly  came   to    a    reconciliation 
with  the    dauphin.     This   event,   which 
must   have   been   intended  adversely  to 
Henry,  would  probably  have  broken  off 
all  parley  on  the  subject  of  peace,  if  it 
had  not  been  speedily  followed  by  one 
still  more  surprising,  the  assassi-  ^ 
nation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ^''^^-  ^° 
at  Montereau. 

An  act  of  treachery  so  apparently  un 
provoked,  inflamed  the  minds  of  that 
powerful  party  which  had  looked  up  to 
the  duke  as  their  leader  and  patron. 
The  city  of  Paris  especially  abjured  at 
once  its  respect  for  the  supposed  authoi 
of  the  murder,  though  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  crown.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken 
by  all  ranks  to  revenge  the  crime ;  the 
nobility,  the  clergy-,  the  parliament,  vy- 
in^  with  the  populace  in  their  invec- 
tives against  Charles,  whom  they  now 
styled  only  pretended  (soi-disant)  dau- 
phin. Philip,  son  of  the  assassinated 
duke,  who,  with  all  the  popularity  and 
much  of  the  ability  of  his  father,  did  not 
inherit  his  depravity,  was  instigated  by  a 
pardonable  excess  of  filial  resentment  to 
ally  himself  with  the  King  of  Englaud. 
These  passions  of  the  people  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  concurring  with  the 
imbecility  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  ran- 
cour of  Isabel  towards  her  son,  Treaty  of 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  This  Troves, 
compact,  signed  by  the  queen  '^'^^''  *^^* 
and  duke,  as  proxies  of  the  king,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  unconscious  id- 
iocy, stipulated  that  Henr>'  V.,  upon  his 
marriage  witli  Catharine,  should  become 
immediately  regent  of  France,  and,  after 
the  death  of  (Charles,  succeed  to  the 
kingdom,  in  exclusion  not  only  of  the 
dauphin,  but  of  all  the  royal  family.*  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  these  fla- 
gitious provisions  w(;re  absolutely  inval* 
id.     But  they  had  at  the  time  the  strong 

insolent  than  the  tone  of  Henry's  instructions  to 
his  commissioners,  p.  628. 

♦  As  if  through  shame  on  account  of  what  was  to 
follow,  the  first  articles  contain  petty  stipulations 
about  the  dower  of  Catharine.  The  sixth  gives 
the  kingdom  of  France,  after  Charles's  decease,  to 
Henry  and  his  heirs.  The  seventh  concetles  the 
immediate  regency.  Henry  kept  Normandy  by 
right  of  conquest,  not  in  virtue  of  any  stipulation 
in  the  treaty,  which  he  was  too  proud  to  admit. 
The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  confirmed  by  the  Stales 
General,  or  rather  by  a  partial  convention  which 
assumed  the  name,  in  December.  1420.— Rym.,  t.  x., 
p.  30.  The  parliament  of  Eiipland  did  the  same 
—Id.,  p.  110.  It  is  prmted  at  lull  length  by  Vill» 
ret,  t.  XV.,  p.  84. 
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sanction  offeree ;  and  Henry  might  plau- 
sibly flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of  estab- 
lishing his  own  usurpation  as  firmly  in 
France  as  his  father's  had  been  in  Eng- 
land. What  neither  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  Edward  III.,  the  energy  of  the 
Black  Prince,  the  valour  of  their  Knolly- 
ses  and  Chandoses,  nor  his  own  victories 
could  attain,  now  seemed,  by  a  strange 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  court  his  ambi- 
tion. During  two  years  that  Henry  hved 
after  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  he  governed 
the  north  of  France  \vith  unlimited  au- 
thority in  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  The 
latter  survived  his  son-in-law  but  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  the  infant  Henry  VI.  was 
immediately  proclaimed  King  of  France 
and  England,  under  the  regency  of  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a 
e.  .    r         minority,   the    English    cause 

State  of  ,  -^ '  1  J     u        tx, 

France  at  the  was  less  weakened  by  the 
accession  of  death  of  Hcury  than  might 
Charles  VII.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  e:^pected.     [A.  D. 

1422.]  The  Duke  of  Bedford  partook  of 
the  same  character,  and  resembled  his 
brother  in  faults  as  well  as  virtues  ;  in  his 
haughtiness  and  arbitrary  temper,  as  in  his 
energy  and  address.  At  the  accession  of 
Charles  VII.,  the  usurper  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  northern  provinces  of 
France,  except  a  few  fortresses,  by  most 
of  Guienne,  and  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy. [A.  D.  1423.]  The  Duke  of  Brit- 
any  soon  afterward  acceded  to  the  treaty 
of  Troyes,  but  changed  his  party  again  sev- 
eral times  within  a  few  years.  The  cen- 
tral provinces,  with  Languedoc,  Poitou, 
and  Dauphine,  were  faithful  to  the  king. 
For  some  years  the  war  continued  without 
any  decisive  result;  but  the  balance  was 
clearly  swayed  in  favour  of  England. 
For  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  as- 
the  success  Sign  Several  causes.  The  ani- 
of  the  Eog-  mosity  of  the  Parisians  and  the 
^^^'  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  th'j 

Armagnac  party  still  continued,  mingled 
in  the  former  with  dread  of  the  king's  re- 
turn, whom  they  judged  themselves  to 
have'inexpiably  offended.  The  war  had 
brought  forward  some  accomplished  com- 
manders in  the  English  army;  surpas- 
sing, not  indeed  in  valour  and  enterprise, 
but  in  military  skill,  any  whom  France 
could  oppose  to  them.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished,  besides  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  himsolf,  were  Warwick,  Salis- 
bury, and  Talbot.  Their  troops,  too, 
were  still  very  superior  to  the  French. 
But  this,  we  must  in  candour  allow,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  degree  from  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  raised.  The  war 
was  so  popular  in  England,  that  it  was 


easy  to  pick  the  best  and  stoutest  re 
cruits,*  and  their  high  pay  allured  mej 
of  respectable  condition  to  the  service. 
W^e  find  in  Rymer  a  contract  of  the  Ear] 
of  Salisbury  to  supply  a  body  of  troops, 
receiving  a  shilling  a  day  for  every  man 
at  arms,  and  sixpence  for  each  archer.j 
This  is  perhaps  equal  to  fifteen  times  the 
sum  at  our  present  value  of  mone}'". 
They  were  bound  indeed  to  furnish  their 
own  equipments  and  horses.  But  France 
was  totally  exhausted  by  her  civil  and 
foreign  war,  and  incompetent  to  defray 
the  expenses  even  of  the  small  force 
which  defended  the  wreck  of  the  monar- 
chy. Charles  VII.  lived  in  the  utmost 
poverty  at  Bourges.J  The  nobility  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatal  slaugh- 
ter of  Azincourt,  and  the  infantry,  com- 
posed of  peasants  or  burgesses,  which 
had  made  their  army  so  numerous  upon 
that  day,  whether  from  inability  to  com- 
pel their  services,  or  experience  of  their 
inefficacy,  were  never  called  into  the 
field.  It  became  almost  entirely  a  war 
of  partisans.  Every  town  in  Picardy, 
Champagne,  Maine,  or  w^herever  the  con- 
test might  be  carried  on,  was  a  fortress  ; 
and  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  these  gar- 
risons, the  valour  of  both  nations  was 
called  into  constant  exercise.  This  mode 
of  w^arfare  was  undoubtedly  the  best  ii\ 
the  actual  state  of  France,  as  it  gradually 
improved  her  troops,  and  flushed  them 
with  petty  successes.  But  what  princi- 
pally led  to  its  adoption  was  the  license 
and  insubordination  of  the  royalists,  who, 
receiving  no  pay,  owned  no  control,  and 
thought  that,  provided  they  acted  against 
the  English  and  Burgundians,  they  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  points  of  attack. 
Nothing  can  more  evidently  show  the 
weakness  of  France,  than  the  high  terms 
by  which  Charles  VII.  was  content  to 
purchase  the  assistance  of  some  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries.  The  Earl  of  Buchan 
was  made  constable ;  the  Earl  of  Doug- 
las had  the  dutchy  of  Touraine,  with  a 
new  title,  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. At  a  subsequent  time,  Charles  of- 
fered the  province  of  Saintonge  to  James 
I.  for  an  aid  of  6000  men.  These  Scots 
fought  bravely  for  France,  though  unsuc 

*  Monstrelet,  part  i.,  f.  303. 

t  Rym.,  t.  X.,  p.  392.  'I'his  contract  was  for  600 
men  at  arms,  including  six  bannerets,  and  thirty- 
four  bachelors;  and  for  1700  aichers;  bien  et 
snfTisamment  montoz,  armez,  et  arraiez  comme  a 
leurs  estats  appartient.  The  pay  w  as,  for  the  earl, 
Gs.  %d.  a  day ;  for  a  banneret,  4s. ;  for  a  bachelor, 
2s. ;  for  every  other  man  at  arms,  la.  ;  and  fo. 
each  archer,  Gri.  Artillery-men  were  paid  highe 
than  men  at  arms. 

X  Villaret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  ,302. 
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cessfully,  at  Crevant  and  Verneuil;  but 
it  must  be  owned  they  set  a  sufficient 
value  upon  .heir  service.  Under  all 
these  disadrantages,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  charge  the  French  nation  with  any  ni- 
feriority  of  courage,  even  in  the  most 
unfortunate  periods  of  tliis  war.  Though 
frequently  panic-struck  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, they  stood  sieges  of  their  walled  towns 
with  matchless  spirit  and  endurance.  Per- 
haps some  analogy  may  be  found  between 
the  character  of  the  French  commonalty 
during  the  English  invasion,  and  the 
Spaniards  of  the  late  peninsular  war. 
But  to  the  exertions  of  those  brave 
nobles  who  restored  the  monarchy  of 
Charles  VII.,  Spain  has  afforded  no  ade- 
quate parallel. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  temper  of 
Character  Charles  VII.  that  his  enemies 
tf  Charles  found  their chicf  advantage.  This 
^"*  prince  is  one  of  the  few  whose 

character  has  been  improved  by  prosper- 
ity. During  the  calamitous  morning  of 
Dis  reign,  he  shrunk  from  fronting  the 
•torm,  and  strove  to  forget  himself  in 
pleasure.  Though  brave,  he  was  never 
seen  in  war ;  though  intelhgent,  he  was 
governed  by  flatterers.  Those  who  had 
committed  the  assassination  at  Monte- 
'eau  under  his  eyes  were  his  first  favour- 
»es;  as  if  he  had  determined  to  avoid 
die  only  measure  through  which  he  could 
lope  for  better  success,  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Count 
de  Richemont,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Britany,  who  became  afterward  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  of  his  throne,  consented 
to  renounce  the  English  alliance,  and  ac- 
cept the  rank  of  constable,  on  condition 
that  these  favourites  should  quit  the 
court.  [A.  D.  1424.]  Two  others,  who 
successively  gained  a  similar  influence 
over  Charles,  Richemont  publicly  caused 
to  be  assassinated,  assuring  the  king  that 
it  was  for  his  own  and  the  public  good. 
Such  was  the  debasement  of  morals  and 
government  which  twenty  years  of  civil 
war  had  produced!  Another  favourite. 
La  Tremouille,took  the  dangerous  office, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his 
influence  against  Uichemont,  who  for 
some  years  lived  on  his  own  domains, 
rather  as  an  armed  neutral  than  a  friend, 
though  he  never  lost  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause. 

It  cannot  therefore  surprise  us,  that  with 
all  ti.ese  advantages  the  rodent  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  almost  comphlfd  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortresses  north  of  the  Loire, 
ertefr  o*  when  he  invested  Orleans  in  1428. 
OrieaiiH.    jf  jj^j^  Q^y  jjj^j  fallen,  the  central 

provinces,  which  were  less  furnished  with 


defensible  piaces,  would  have  lain  open 
to  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles 
VII.  in  despair  was  about  to  retire  into 
Dauphine.  At  this  time  his  afl'aii's  were 
restored  by  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
revolutions  in  liistory.  A  country  girl 
overthrew  the  power  of  Eng- 
land. We  cannot  pretend  to  ^°^^°^^^- 
explain  the  surprising  st(  >ry  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  ;  for,  howevei  easy  it  may  be 
to  suppose  that  a  heated  and  enthusiastic 
imagination  produced  her  own  visions,  it 
is  a  much  greater  problem  to  account  for 
the  credit  they  obtained,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  her.  Xor  will  this  be 
solved  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  concerted 
stratagem  ;  which,  if  we  do  not  judge  al- 
together from  events,  must  appear  liable 
to  so  many  chances  of  failure,  that  it 
could  not  have  suggested  tself  to  any  ra 
tional  person.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the 
tide  of  war,  which  from  that  moment 
flowed  without  interruption  in  Charles's 
favour.  A  superstitious  awe  enfeebled 
the  sinews  of  the  English.  They  hung 
back  in  their  own  country,  or  deserted 
from  the  army,  through  fear  of  the  incan- 
tations, by  which  alone  they  conceived  so 
extraordinary  a  person  to  succeed.*  As 
men  always  make  sure  of  Providence 
for  an  ally,  whatever  untoward  fortune 
appeared  to  result  from  preternatural 
causes  was  at  once  ascribed  to  infernal 
enemies  ;  and  such  bigotry  maybe  plead- 
ed as  an  excuse,  though  a  very  miserable 
one,  for  the  detestable  murder  of  this 
heroine. t 

The  spirit  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  roused 
did  not  subside.  France  recovered  con- 
fidence in  her  own  strength,  which  had 
been  chilled  by  a  long  course  of  adverse 
fortune.     The  king,  too,  shook  off  his  in- 

*  Rym.,  t.  X.,  p.  458-472.  This,  however,  is  con- 
jecture ;  for  the  cause  of  their  desertion  is  not  men- 
tioned in  these  proclamations,  though  Rvini^r  has 
printed  it  in  their  title.  But  the  Duke  ot  Bedford 
speaks  of  the  turn  of  success  as  astonishing,  and 
due  only  to  the  superstitious  fear  which  the  Kng 
lish  had  conceived  of  a  female  magician. — Kymer, 
t.  X.,  p.  408. 

t  M.  de  I'Averdy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  copious 
account  of  the  proceedings  against  Joan  of  .\rc,  as 
well  as  those  which  Charles  VII.  instituted  in  or- 
der to  rescind  the  former,  contained  in  tlie  third 
volume  of  Notices  des  Manuscritsdu  Koi,  has  just 
ly  made  this  remark,  which  is  founded  on  the  ea- 
gerness shown  by  the  university  of  Pans  in  th» 
prosecution,  and  on  its  being  conducted  befon*  an 
inquisitor ;  a  circumstance  excfOilingly  remarkable 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  France.     But  aiioth 
er  mat«'ri!il  observation  arises  out  of  this.     The 
maid  was  pursued  with  peculiar  bittemens  by  her 
countrymen  of  the  Kngli.sh,  or  rather  Buii:i.(ii': m 
faction;   a    proof  that,   in  1130,  iheir  au'inox  f 
SKaiast  Charles  VII.  was  still  ardent 
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The  kin'' '  doleiice,*  and  permitted  Riclie- 
retrieves  his  moiit  to  cxclude  liis  uiiworthy 
^^^^^'  favourites  from  the  court.  This 
led  to  a  very  important  consequence. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  alhance 
with  England  had  been  only  the  fruit  of 
indignation  at  his  father's  murder,  fell  nat- 
urally, as  that  passion  wore  out,  into  sen- 
timents more  congenial  to  his  birth  and 
interests.  A  prince  of  the  house  of  Capet 
could  not  willingly  see  the  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors  transferred  to  a  stranger. 
And  he  had  met  with  provocation  both 
from  the  regent  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, M'ho,  in  contempt  of  all  policy  and 
justice,  had  endeavoured,  by  an  invalid 
marriage  with  Jacqueline,  countess  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  to  obtain  provinces 
which  Burgundy  designed  for  himself. 
Yet  the  union  of  his  sister  with  Bedford, 
the  obligations  by  which  he  was  bound, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  favour  shown  by 
and  is  recon-  Charles  VII.  to  the  assassins  of 
ciied  to  the    his  father,  kept  him  for  many 

*  It  is  a  current  piece  of  history,  that  Agnes  So- 
re!, mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
suading him  from  giving  up  the  kingdom  as  lost, 
at  the  time  when  Orleans  was  besieged  in  1428. 
Mezeray,  Daniel,  Villaret,  and,  I  believe,  every  oth- 
er modern  historian,  have  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  some  of  them,  among  whom  is  Hume, 
with  the  addition,  that  Agnes  threatened  to  leave 
the  court  of  Charles  for  that  of  Henry,  affirming 
that  she  was  born  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  great 
king.  The  latter  part  of  this  tale  is  evidently  a 
fabrication,  Henry  VI.  being  at  the  time  a  child  of 
seven  years  old.  But  I  have,  to  say  the  least,  great 
doubts  of  the  main  story.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
contemporary  writers.  On  the  contrary,  what  they 
say  of  Agnes  leads  me  to  think  the  dates  incompat- 
ible. Agnes  died  (in  childbed,  as  some  say)  in 
1450  ;  twenty-two  years  after  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
Monstrelet  says  that  she  had  been  about  five  years  in 
the  service  of  the  queen ;  and  the  king  taking  pleas- 
ure in  her  liveliness  and  wit,  common  fame  had 
spread  abroad  that  she  lived  in  concubinage  with 
him.  She  certainly  had  a  child,  and  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  thought  the  king's ;  but  he  always 
denied  it,  et  le  pouvoit  bien  avoir  emprunte  ailleurs. 
— Pt.  iii.,  f.  25.  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  another 
contemftprary,  who  lived  in  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
says,  aotJut  the  year  1444,  le  Roy  avoit  nouvelle- 
ment  eslev^  une  pauvre  demoiselle,  genlifemme, 
nomrnce  Agnes  Sorel,  et  mis  en  tel  triumphe  et  tel 
pouvoir,  que  son  estat  estoit  a  comparer  aux  grandes 
princesses  de  Royaume,  et  certes  c'estoit  une  des 
plus  belles  femrnes  que  je  vey  oncques,  et  fit  en  sa 
qualite  beaucoup  au  Royaume  de  France.  Elle 
avancoit  devers  le  Roy  Junes  gens  d'armes,  et  gen- 
tils  compaignons,  et  dont  le  Roy  dcpuis  fut  bien 
servy.— La  Marche.  M^ra.  Hist.,  t.  viii.,  p.  145. 
Du  Clercq,  whose  memoirs  were  first  published  in 
the  same  collection,  says,  that  Agnes  raourut  par 
poise::  moult  jcune. — lb.,  t.  viii.,  p.  410.  And  the 
conlinuator  of  Monstrelet,  probably  John  Chartier, 
speaks  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Agnes,  which 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  woman  in  France,  and 
ot  the  favour  shown  her  by  the  king,  which  so  much 
excited  the  displeasure  of  the  danpliin,  on  his  moth- 
er's accounf.,  that  h°,  was  suspected  of  having  caused 


years  on  the  English  side,  al-  Duke  of 
though  rendering  it  less  and  less  J^"rg"ndy 
assistance.  But  at  length  he  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Arras,  the  terms  of  which  he  dic- 
tated rather  as  a  conqueror,  than  as  a  sub 
jeci  negotiating  with  his  sovereign.  [A.  D 
1435.]  Charles,  however,  refused  nothing 
for  such  an  end ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  Burgundians  were  ranged  with  the 
French  against  their  old  allies  of  England- 
It  was  now  time  for  the  latter  to  aban- 
don those  magnificent  projects  impolicy  of 
of  conquering  France,  which  ti'^Enghsh. 
temporary  circumstances  alone  had  seem- 
ed to  render  feasible.  But  as  it  is  a  nat- 
ural effect  of  good  fortune  in  the  game  of 
war  to  render  a  people  insensible  to  its 
gradual  change,  the  English  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  their  affairs 
were  irretrievably  declining.  Hence 
they  rejected  the  offer  of  Normandy  and 
Guienne,  subject  to  the  feudal  superiority 
of  France,  which  was  made  to  them  at 
the  congress  of  Arras  ;*  and  seme  years 

her  to  be  poisoned. — Fol.  68.  The  same  writer  af- 
firms of  Charles  VII.  that  he  was,  before  the  peace 
of  Arras,  de  moult  belle  vie  et  devote ;  but  after- 
ward enlaidit  sa  vie  de  tenir  malles  fcmmes  en 
son  hostel,  &c.,  fol.  86. 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  these  passa- 
ges render  it  improbable  that  Agnes  Sorel  was 
the  mistress  of  Charles  VII.  at  the  siege  of  Orleans 
in  1428,  and,  consequently,  whether  she  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  which  she  has  received,  of  being  in- 
strumental in  the  deliverance  of  France.  The  tra- 
dition, however,  is  as  ancient  as  Francis  I.,  who 
made  in  her  honour  a  quatrain  whica  is  well  known. 
This  probably  may  have  brought  :he  story  more 
into  vogue,  and  led  Mezeray,  who  was  not  very 
critical,  to  insert  it  in  his  history,  from  which  it  has 
passed  to  his  followers.  Its  origin  was  apparently 
the  popular  cha  acter  of  Agnes.  She  was  the  Nell 
Gwyn  of  France ;  and  justly  beloved,  not  only  for 
her  charity  and  courtesy,  but  for  bringing  forwart- 
men  of  merit,  and  turning  her  influence,  a  virtue 
very  rare  in  her  class,  towards  the  public  interest. 
From  thence  it  was  natural  to  bestow  upon  her,  in 
after-times,  a  merit  not  ill  suited  to  her  character, 
but  which  an  accurate  observation  of  dates  seems 
to  render  impossible.  But  whatever  honour  I  am 
compelled  to  detract  from  Agnes  Sorel,  I  am  wii^ 
ling  to  transfer  undiminished  to  a  more  unblemish- 
ed female,  the  injured  queen  of  Charles  VII.,  Mary 
of  Anjou,  who  has  hitherto  only  shared  with  the 
usurper  ofhcrrightsthecredit  of  awakening  Charles 
from  his  lethargy.  Though  I  do  not  know  on  what 
foundation  even  this  rests,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
true,  and,  in  deference  to  the  sex,  let  it  pass  undis- 
puted. 

*  Villaret  says,  Les  pl^nipotentiaires  de  Charles 
offrircnt  la  cession  de  la  Normandie  et  de  la  Gui- 
enne en  toute  propriitd,  sons  la  clause  dc  Vhornmage  ^ 
la  couronne,  t  XV.,  p.  174.  But  he  does  not  quote 
his  authority,  and  I  do  not  like  to  rely  on  an  histo- 
rian not  eminent  for  accuracy  in  fact,  or  precision  in 
language,  if  his  expression  is  correct,  the  French 
must  have  given  uj)  the  feudal  appeal,  or  ressort, 
which  had  been  the  great  point  in  flispute  between 
Edward  III.  and  Charles  V.,  preserving  only  e 
homage  per  paragium,  as  it  was  called,  which  ini 
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aflerv^ard,  when  Paris,  with  the  adjacent 
provinces,  had  been  lost,  the  English  am- 
bassadors, though  empowered  by  their 
private  instructions  to  relax,  stood  upon 
demands  quite  disproportionate  to  the  ac- 
tual position  of  aftairs.*  As  foreign  ene- 
mies, they  were  odious  even  in  that  part 
of  France  which  had  acknowledged  to 
Henry  ;t  and  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
deserted  their  side,  Paris  and  every  other 
city  were  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
A  feeble  monarchy  and  a  selfish  council 
They  lose  Completed  their  ruin :  the  neces- 
aii  their  sary  subsidies  were  raised  with 
conquests.  difIiculty[A.  D.  1419],  and,  when 
raised,  misapplied.  It  is  a  proof  of 
the  exhaustion  of  France,  thai  Charles 
was  unable,  for  several  years,  to  reduce 
Normandy  or  Guienne,  which  were  so 
ill  provided  for  defence. ;{:  At  last  he 
came  with  collected  strength  to  the  con- 
test, and,  breaking  an  armistice  upon 
slight  pretences,  within  two  years  over- 
whelmed the  English  garrisons  in  each 
of  these  provinces.  All  the  inheritance 
of  Henry  H.  and  Eleanor,  all  the  con- 
quests of  Edward  HI.  and  Henry  V.,  ex- 
cept Calais  and  a  small  adjacent  district, 
were  irrecoverably  torn  from  the  crown 
of  England.  A  barren  title,  that  idle  tro- 
phy of  disappointed  ambition,  was  pre- 
served, with  strange  obstinacy,  to  our 
own  age. 

In  these  second  English  wars,  we  find 
Condition  little  left  of  that  generous  feel- 
Qf  France  ji^gr  which  had,  iu  general,  dis- 
seroiiiiEii-  tiiiguished  the  contemporaries 
giishwiM.  of  Edward  III.  The  very  vir- 
tues which  a  state  of  hostility  promotes 
are  not  proof  against  its  long  continuance, 
and  sink  at  last  into  brutal  fierceness. 
Revenge  and  fear  excited  the  two  fac- 
tions of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  all 
atrocious  actions.  The  troops  serving 
under  partisans  on  detached  expeditions, 
according  to  the  system  of  the  war,  hved 
at  free  quarters  on  the  people.  The  his- 
tories of  the  time  are  full  of  their  outrages, 
from  which,  as  is  the  common  case,  the 
unprotected    peasantry  most    suffered.^ 

plied  no  actual  supremacy.  Monstrelet  says  only, 
que  per  certaines  conditions  luy  seroient  accord^es 
les  seii^neuries  de  Gii  .enne  et  Normandic. 

♦  See  the  instruct  ms  given  to  the  English  ne- 
^tiators  in  U39,  at  leni^th,  in  Ryiner,  t.  x.,  p.  724. 

t  Villarct,  t.  xiv.,  p.  448. 

X  Ainelgarrl,  from  whose  unpublished  memoirs 
of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  some  valuable  ex- 
tracts are  made  in  the  Notices des  Manuscnts,  t.  i., 
p.  40.1,  attributes  the  delay  in  recovering  Norman- 
dy solely  to  the  kmg's  slothfulness  and  sensuality. 
In  fact,  ihe  people  of  that  province  ro.se  upon  the 
English,  an(l  almost  emancipated  themselves,  with 
little  Aid  from  Charles. 

6  .Monstrelet,   passim.     A  long  metrical  com- 


Even  those  laws  of  war,  whicli  tlte  cour- 
teous sympathies  of  chivalry  had  enjoin- 
ed, were  disregarded  by  a  merciless  fury. 
Garrisons  surrendering  after  a  brave  de- 
fence were  put  to  death.  Instances  Oi 
this  are  very  frequent.  Henry  V.  ox 
cepts  Alain  Blancliard,  a  citizen  who  had 
ditinguished  himself  during  the  siege, 
from  the  capitulation  of  Rouen,  and  or- 
ders him  to  execution.  At  the  taking  of 
a  town  of  Champagne,  John  of  Luxem- 
burg, the  Burgundian  general,  stipulates 
that  every  fourth  and  sixth  man  should 
be  at  his  discretion ;  which  he  exercises 
by  causing  them  all  to  be  hanged.*  Four 
hundred  English  from  Pontoise,  stormed 
by  Charles  VII.,  in  1441,  are  paraded  in 
chains  and  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  thrown  afterward  into  the 
Seine.  This  infamous  action  cannot  but 
be  ascribed  to  the  king.f 

At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France 
emerged  from  the  chaos  with  ^  ^ 

1?         J       i_  J.  J  Subsequent 

an  altered  character  and  new  events  m 
features  of  government.  The  «i»e  reign  of 
royal  authority  and  supreme  ^''^'»''''''*  ^'^^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  were  uni- 
versally recognised.  Yet  there  was  a 
tendency    towards    insubordination   left 

plaint  of  the  people  of  France,  curious  as  a  sped 
men  of  versitication,  as  well  as  a  testimony  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  time,  may  be  found  in  this  his- 
torian.—  Part  i.,  fol.  321.  Notwithstanding  the 
treaty  of  Arras,  the  French  and  Burgundians  mad« 
continual  incursions  upon  each  other's  frontiers, 
especially  about  Laon  and  in  the    Vermandois. 

50  that  the  people  had  no  help,  says  .Monstrelet, 

51  non  de  crier  miserablement  a  Dieu  leurcreateur 
vengeance  ;  et  que  pis  esloit,  quand  ils  obtenoient 
aucun  sauf-conduit  d'aucuns  capitaines  peu  en  es- 
toit  entretenu,  mesmement  tout  d'un  parti.— Pt.  ii., 
f.  139.  These  pillagers  were  called  Ecorcheurs, 
because  they  stripped  the  people  of  their  shirts. 
And  this  name  superseded  that  of  Armagnacs,  by 
which  one  side  had  hitherto  been  known.  Even 
Xaintrailles  and  La  Hire,  two  of  the  bravest  cham 
pions  of  France,  were  disgraced  by  these  habits 
of  outrage.— Ibid.,  fol.  144,  150,  175.  Oliv.  de  la 
Marche,  in  Collect,  des  .Meinoires,  t.  viii.,  p.  25  ;  t. 
v.,  ,^  323. 

Pom  la  plupart,  says  Villaret,  se  faire  guerrier, 
ou  voleur  ue  grands  chemins,  signitioit  la  mdma 
chose. 

♦  Monstrelet,  part  ii.,  f.  79.    This  John  of  Lux- 
emburg, count  de  Ligny,  was  a  distinguished  cap- 
tain on  the  Burgundian  side,  and  for  a  long  time 
would  not  acquipsce  in  the  treaty  of  Arras.     He 
disgraced  hirn.self  by  giving  up  to  the   Duke  of 
Be«lford  his  prisoner  Joan  of  Arc  for  10,000  francs. 
The  famous  Count  of  St.  Pol  was  his  nephew,  and 
inherited  his  great  possessions  in  the  county  of 
Vermandois.     .Monstrelet  relates  a  singular  proof 
of  the  good  education  which  his  uncle  gave  hiin 
Some  prisoners  having  been  made  in  an  engage 
ment,  si  fut  lo  jeune  Comte  de  St.  Pol  mis  en  voy6 
de  guerre;  car  le  Comte  de  Ligny  son  oncle  luy 
en  felt  occire  aucuns,  le  quel  y  prenoit  grand  plM 
sir,  PArt  li.,  fol.  95. 
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among  the  great  nobility,  arising  in  part 
from  the  remaijis  of  old  feudal  privileges, 
but  still  more  from  that  lax  administra- 
tion, which,  in  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  the  war,  had  been  suffered  to  prevail. 
In  the  south  were  some  considerable  vas- 
sals, the  houses  of  Foix,  Albret,  and  Ar- 
magnac,  who,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  empire,  had  al- 
ways maintained  a  very  independent  con- 
duct. The  dukes  of  Britany  and  Bur- 
gundy were  of  a  more  formidable  charac- 
ter, and  might  rather  be  ranked  among 
foreign  powers  than  privileged  subjects. 
The  princes,  too,  of  the  royal  blood,  who, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  learned  to  par- 
take or  contend  for  the  management,  were 
ill  inchned  towards  Charles  VII.,  himself 
jealous,  from  old  recollections,  of  their 
ascendency.  They  saw  that  the  consti- 
tution was  verging  rapidly  towards  an 
absolute  monarchy,  from  the  direction  of 
which  they  would  studiously  be  excluded. 
This  apprehension  gave  rise  to  several 
attempts  at  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  to  the  war,  commonly 
entitled,  for  the  Public  Weal  (du  bien  pub- 
lic), under  Louis  XI.  Among  the  preten- 
ces alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of 
these,  the  injuries  of  the  people  were 
not  forgotten  ;*  but  from  the  people  they 
received  small  support.  Weary  of  civil 
dissension,  and  anxious  for  a  strong  gov- 
ernment to  secure  them  from  depredation, 
the  French  had  no  inducement  to  intrust 
even  their  real  grievances  to  a  few  male- 
content  princes,  whose  regard  for  the 
common  good  they  had  much  reason  to 
distrust.  Every  circumstance  favoured 
Charles  VII.  and  his  son  in  the  attainment 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  country  was 
pillaged  by  military  ruffians.  Some  of 
these  hri  1  been  led  by  the  dauphin  to  a 
war  in  Germany,  but  the  remainder  still 
infested  the  high  roads  and  villages. 
Charles  established  his  companies  of  or- 
donnance,  the  basis  of  the  French  regular 
anny,  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
from  such  depredators.  They  consisted 
of  about  nine  thousand  soldiers,  all  cav- 
alry, of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  hea- 
vy-armed ;  a  force  not  very  considerable, 


♦  The  confederacy  formeri  at  Nevers  in  1441, 
by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  with  many 
other  princes,  made  a  variety  of  demands,  all  rela- 
ting to  the  grievances  which  different  classes  of 
the  state,  or  mdividuals  among  themselves,  suffer- 
wJ  under  the  administration  of  Charles.  These 
may  be  found  at  length  m  Monstrelet,  p.  li.,  f  193  ; 
and  are  a  curious  document  of  the  change  which 
was  then  working  in  the  F'rench  constitution.  In 
his  answer,  the  k'ng  claims  the  right,  in  urgent 
caseii,  of  levying  taxes  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
sent of  the  S" tales  General. 


but  the  first,  except  mere  body-guards, 
which  had  been  raised  in  any  part  of 
Europe  as  a  national  standing  army.* 
These  troops  were  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  permanent  tax,  called  the  taille  ,• 
an  innovation  still  more  important  than 
the  former.  But  the  presejit  benefit 
cheating  the  people,  now  prone  to  sub- 
missive habits,  little  or  no  opposition  was 
made ;  except  in  Guienne,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  speedy  reason  to  re- 
gret the  mild  government  of  England, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  return  to  its 
protection.! 

[A.  D.  14G1.]  It  was  not  long  before  the 
new  despotism  exhibited  itself  in  ,  .  „. 
its  harshest  character.  Louis  XL, 
son  of  Charles  VII.,  who,  during  his  fa- 
ther's reign,  had  been  connected  w  ith  the 
discontented  princes,  came  to  the  throne 
greatly  endowed  with  those  virtues  and 
vices  which  conspire  to  the  success  of  a 
king.  Laborious  vigilance  in  fus  cherac 
business,  contempt  of  pomp,  af-  '®'"- 
fability  to  inferiors,  were  his  excellen- 
ces ;  qualities  especially  praiseworthy  in 
an  age  characterized  by  idleness,  love  ot 


*  Olivier  de  la  Marche  speaks  very  much  in  fa 
vour  of  the  companies  of  ordonnance,  as  having 
repressed  the  plunderers,  and  restored  internal 
police. — Collection  des  Memoires,  t.  viii.,  p.  148. 
Amelgard  pronounces  a  vehement  philipic  against 
them  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  observation  of  the 
abuses  they  had  fallen  into  was  confined  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI. — Notices  des  Manuscrits,  ubi 
supra. 

t  The  insurrection  of  Guienne  in  1452,  which 
for  a  few  months  restored  that  province  to  the  Eng 
lish  crown,  is  accounted  for  in  the  curious  me 
moirs  of  Amelgard.  above  mentioned.  It  proceed- 
ed solely  from  the  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by 
Charles  VII.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
regular  aimy.  The  people  of  Bordeaux  complain- 
ed of  exactions  not  only  contrary  to  their  ancient 
privileges,  but  to  the  positive  conditions  of  their 
capitulation.  But  the  king  was  deaf  to  such  re- 
monstrancss.  The  province  of  Guienne,  he  says, 
then  perceived  that  it  v/as  meant  to  subject  it  to 
the  same  servitude  as  the  rest  of  France,  where 
the  leeches  of  the  state  boldly  maintain,  as  a  fun- 
damental maxim,  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  tax 
all  his  subjects,  how  and  when  he  pleases  ;  which 
is  to  advance  that  in  France  no  man  has  any  thing 
that  he  can  call  his  own,  and  that  the  king  can 
take  all  at  his  pleasure  ;  the  proper  condition  of 
slaves,  whose  peculium,  enjoyed  by  their  master's 
permission,  belongs  to  him,  like  their  persons,  and 
may  bo  taken  away  whenever  he  chooses.  Thus 
situated,  the  people  of  Guienne,  especially  those 
of  Bordeaux,  alarmed  themselves,  and  excited  by 
some  of  the  nobility,  secretly  sought  about  lor 
means  to  regain  their  ancient  freedom ;  and  hav- 
ing still  many  connexions  with  persons  of  rank  in 
Kngland,  they  negotiated  with  them,  &c.  — No 
tices  des  Manuscrits,  p.  43.1.  The  same  cause  is 
assigned  to  this  revolution  by  Du  Clercq,  also  a  con 
temporary  writer,  living  in  the  dominions  of  Bur 
gundy.— Collection  des  Memoires,  t.  ix.,  p.  400 
Villaret  has  not  known,  or  not  chosen  to  krow 
any  thing  of  tlie  matter. 
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pageantry,  and  insolence.  To  these  vir- 
tues he  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
persons  eminent  for  talents  or  influence 
in  the  countries  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  a  well-judged  bounty,  that 
thought  no  expense  wasted  to  draw  them 
into  his  service  or  interest.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  political  art  had  hard- 
ly been  known,  except  perhaps  in  Italy ; 
the  princes  of  Europe  had  contended  with 
each  other  by  arms,  sometimes  by  treach- 
ery, but  never  with  such  complicated 
subtlety  of  intrigue.  Of  that  insidious 
cunning,  which  has  since  been  brought 
to  perfection,  Louis  XI.  may  be  deemed 
not  absolutely  the  inventor,  but  the  most , 
eminent  improver ;  and  its  success  has  < 
led  perhaps  to  too  high  an  estimate  of  his 
abiUties.  Like  most  bad  men,  he  some- 
times fell  into  his  own  snare,  and  was  be- 
trayed by  his  confidential  ministers,  be- 
cause liis  confidence  was  generally  repo- 
sed in  the  wicked.  And  his  dissimulation 
was  so  notorious,  his  tyranny  so  oppres- 
sive, that  he  was  naturally  surrounded 
by  enemies,  and  had  occasion  for  all  his 
craft  to  elude  those  rebellions  and  con- 
federacies which  might  perhaps  not  have 
been  raised  against  a  more  upright  sov- 
ereign. At  one  time  the  monarchy  was 
on  the  point  of  sinking  before  a  combina- 
tion, which  would  have  ended  in  dismem- 
,  _,     bering   France.      [A.    D.   1461.1 

LeaCTje  de-   rriL-  ii       i  j  • 

nomlnaied  i  his  was  the  league  denonnna- 
of  ihe  I'ab-  ted  of  the  Public  Weal,  in  wliich 
Uc  Weal,  ^ij  j^j-jg  princes  and  great  vassals 
of  the  French  crown  were  concerned : 
the  dukes  of  Britany,  Burgundy,  Alen- 
eon,  Bourbon,  the  Count  of  Dunois,  so 
renowned  for  his  valour  in  the  English 
wars,  the  families  of  Foix  and  Armagnac  ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  all,  Charles,  duke  of 
Beir^r,  the  king's  brother  and  presumptive 
heir  So  unanimous  a  combination  was 
not  iormed  without  a  strong  provocation 
froi  1  the  king,  or  at  least  without  weighty 
grounds  for  distrusting  his  intentions;  but 
the  more  remote  cause  of  this  confeder- 
acj ,  as  of  those  which  had  been  raised 
aft'inst  Charles  VII.,  was  the  critical  po- 
siiion  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  from  the 
increasing  power  of  the  crown.  This 
w:r  of  the  Public  Weal  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  to  preser'-'e  their  independence; 
and  from  the  wea«c  character  of  the  Duke 
o'"  Berry,  whom  they  would,  if  successful, 
hJive  i)lace(l  upon  the  tlironc,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  France  might  liave  been  in  a 
n'laimcr  j)arlilioned  among  them,  in  the 
event  of  their  success,  or  at  least  that  Bur- 
gundy and  Britany  would  have  throwr 
off  the  sovereignty  that  galled  them. 
The  strength  of  the  confederates  ir. 


this  war  much  exceeded  that  of  the  king; 
but  it  was  not  judiciously  employed,  and, 
after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Montlnery, 
they  failed  in  the  great  object  of  reducing 
Paris,  which  would  have  obliged  Louis  to 
fly  from  his  dominions.  It  was  his  policy 
to  promise  every  thing,  in  trust  that  for- 
tune would  afford  some  opening  to  repair 
his  losses,  and  give  scope  to  his  superior 
prudence.  Accordingly,  by  the  treaty  of 
Conflans,  he  not  only  surrendered  afresh 
the  towns  upon  the  Somme,  which  he  had 
lately  redeemed  from  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  invested  his  brother  with  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  as  his  appanage. 

The  term  appanage  denotes  the  provis 
ion  made  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  a  king  of  France.  This  ^pp*"^**- 
always  consisted  of  lands  and  feudal  su- 
periorities held  of  the  throne  by  the  te- 
nure of  peerage.  It  is  evident  that  this 
usage,  as  it  produced  a  new  class  of 
powerful  feudatories,  was  hostile  to  the 
interests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and 
retarded  the  subjugation  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  But  a  usage  coeval  with  the 
monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  for  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  by  any  other  means. 
It  was  restrained,  however,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  Philip  IV 
declared  that  the  county  of  Poitiers,  be- 
stowed  by  him  on  his  son,  should  revert 
to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  male 
heirs.  But  this,  though  an  important  pre- 
cedent, was  not,  as  has  often  been  assert- 
ed, a  general  law.  Charles  V.  limited 
the  appanages  of  his  own  sons  to  twelve 
thousand  livres  of  annual  value  in  land. 
By  means  of  their  appanages,  and  through 
the  operation  of  the  Salique-law,  which 
made  their  inheritance  of  the  crown  a 
less  remote  contingency,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  in  France  were  at  all 
times  (for  the  remaijv.  is  applicable  long 
after  Louis  XI.)  a  distinct  and  formidable 
class  of  men,  whose  influence  was  always 
disadvantageous  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
and,  in  general,  to  the  people. 

No  appanage  had  ever  been  granted  ni 
France  so  enormous  as  the  dutchy  of  NV»r- 
mandy.  One  third  of  the  whole  nation- 
al revenue,  it  is  declared,  was  derived 
from  tlmt  rich  province.  Louis  could  not 
therefore  sit  down  under  such  terms  as, 
with  his  usual  insincerity,  he  had  accept- 
ed at  Contlans.  In  a  very  short  time  he 
attacked  Normandy,  and  easily  compell- 
ed his  brother  to  take  refuge  in  Britany ; 
nor  were  his  enemies  ever  able  to  pro- 
cure llie  restitution  of  Charles's  appanage. 
During  the  rest  of  his  reigii,  Louis  had 
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powerful  coalitions  to  withstand ;  but  his 
prudence  and  comp]iance  with  circum- 
stances, joined  to  some  mixture  of  good 
fortune,  brought  him  safely  through  his 
perils.  The  Duke  of  Britany,  a  prince  of 
moderate  talents,  was  unable  to  make 
any  formidable  impression,  though  gen- 
erally leagued  \\ith  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  The  less  powerful  vassals  were 
successfully  crushed  by  Louis  with  deci- 
sive vigour :  the  dutchy  of  Alen§on  was 
confiscated  ;  the  Count  of  Armagnac  was 
assassinated ;  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and 
the  Constable  of  St.  Pol,  a  politician  as 
treacherous  as  Louis,  who  had  long  be- 
trayed both  him  and  tlie  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, suffered  upon  the  scaffold.  The  king's 
brother,  Charles,  after  disquieting  him 
for  many  years,  died  suddenly  in  Guienne 
[A.  D.  l472],  which  had  finally  been  grant- 
ed as  his  appanage,  with  strong  suspicions 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  king's 
contrivance.  Edward  IV.  of  England 
was  loo  dissipated  and  too  indolent  to  be 
fond  of  war;  and,  though  he  once  en- 
tered France  [A.  D.  1475]  with  an  army 
more  considerable  than  could  have  been 
expected  after  such  civil  bloodshed  as 
England  had  witnessed,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  stipulation  of  a  large  pension,  to 
give  up  the  enterprise.*  So  terrible  was 
still  in  France  the  apprehension  of  an 
English  w^ar,  that  Louis  prided  himself 
upon  no  part  of  his  policy  so  much  as  the 
warding  this  blow.  Edward  showed  a 
desire  to  visit  Paris ;  but  the  king  gave 
him  no  invitation,  lest,  he  said,  his  broth- 
er should  find  some  handsome  women 
there,  who  might  tempt  him  to  return  in 
a  different  manner.  Hastings,  Howard, 
and  others  of  Edward's  ministers,  were 
secured  by  bribes  in  the  interest  of  Louis, 
which  the  first  of  these  did  not  scrupie  to 
receive  at  the  same  time  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy. t 

This  was  the  most  powerful  enemy 
House  of  whom  the  craft  of  Louis  had  to 
Burgundy,  counteract.     In  the  last  days  of 

♦  The  army  of  Edward  consisted  of  1600  men  at 
nrm-s,  and  14.000  archers  ;  the  whole  very  well  ap- 
pointed.—Commes,  t.  xi.,  p.  23S.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  expectation  of  what  the  English 
would  do,  and  great  fears  entertained  by  Louis, 
who  grudged  no  expense  to  get  rid  of  them. 

t  Comines,  1.  vi.,  c.  2.  Hastings  had  fhe  mean 
cunning  to  refuse  to  give  his  receipt  for  the  pen- 
sion he  took  from  Louis  XI.  "  This  present,"  he 
said  to  the  king's  agent,  "  comes  from  your  mas- 
ter's goo*!  tileasure,  and  not  at  rny  request ;  and  if 
you  mean  1  should  receive  it,  you  may  put  it  here 
into  my  sleeve,  but  you  shall  have  no  discharge 
from  me  ;  for  I  will  not  have  it  said  that  the  Great 
Chamljerlain  of  England  is  a  pensioner  of  the  King 
of  France,  nor  have  rny  name  appear  in  the  books 
of  the  Chambre  de.s  Comptes." — Ibid. 


the  feudal  system,  when  the  house  of 
Capet  had  almost  achieved  the  subjuga- 
tion of  those  proud  vassals  among  whom 
it  had  been  originally  number-  j,g  succes- 
ed,  a  new  antagonist  sprung  up  sive  acquisi 
to  dispute  the  field  against  the  ^"^"^' 
croAvn.  John,  king  of  France,  granted 
the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  by  way  of  appa- 
nage to  his  third  son,  Philip.  By  his 
marriage  with  Margaret,  heiress  of  Louis, 
count  of  Flanders,  Philip  acquired  that 
province,  Artois,  the  county  of  Burgundy 
(or  Franche-comte),  and  the  Nivernois. 
Philip  the  Good,  his  grandson,  who  car- 
ried the  prosperity  of  this  family  to  its 
height,  possessed  himself,  by  various  ti- 
tles, of  the  several  other  provinces  which 
composed  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  but  latterly  not  much 
dependant  upon  it,  and  alienated  by  their 
owners  without  its  consent.  At  the  peace 
of  Arras,  the  districts  of  Macon  and  Aux- 
erre  were  absolutely  ceded  to  Phihp,  and 
great  part  of  Picardy  conditionally  made 
over  to  him,  redeemable  on  the  pay- 
ment of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.* 
These  extensive,  though  not  compact  do- 
minions, were  abundant  in  population  and 
wealth,  fertile  in  corn,  Avine,  and  salt,  and 
full  of  commercial  activity.  Thirty  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Ar- 
ras, with  a  mild  and  free  government 
raised  the  subjects  of  Burgundy  to  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  quite  unparalleled  in 
these  times  of  disorder ;  and  this  was  dis- 
played in  general  sumptuousness  of  dress 
and  feasting.  The  court  of  Philip  and  his 
son  Charles  w^as  distinguished  for  its 
pomp  and  riches,  for  pageants  and  tour- 
naments ;  the  trappings  of  chivalry,  per- 
haps without  its  spirit :   for  the  military 

*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  personally  excused 
from  all  homage  and  service  to  Charles  VII.  ;  but 
if  either  died,  it  was  to  be  paid  by  the  heir,  or  tf 
the  heir.  Accordingly,  on  Charles's  death,  Philip 
did  homage  to  Louis.  This  exemption  can  hardly 
therefore  have  been  inserted  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
Philip,  as  historians  suppose.  Is  it  not  probt.ble 
that,  during  his  resentment  against  Charles,  he 
might  have  made  some  vow  never  to  do  him  hv^m 
age,  which  this  reservation  in  the  treaty  was  in 
tended  to  ])reKerve  ?  ^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Villaret  says,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  positively  excused  by  the  25lh  ar- 
ticle of  the  peace  of  Arras  from  doing  homage  to 
Charles,  or  his  successors  kinf;s  of  France,  t.  xvi.,  p. 
404.  For  this  assertion  too  he  seems  to  quote  the 
Tr^sor  des  Chartes,  where  probably  the  original 
treaty  is  preserved.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  other- 
wise, as  published  by  Monstrelet  at  full  length, 
who  could  have  no  motive  to  falsify  it ;  and  Phil 
ip's  conduct  in  doing  homage  to  Louis  is  hardly 
compatible  with  Villaret's  assertion.  Daniel  cop- 
ies Monstrelet  without  any  observation,  in  tho 
same  treaty,  Philip  is  entitled  Duke  by  the  grace  of 
God  ;  whicli  was  reckoned  a  mark  of  independ- 
ence, ^nd  not  usually  permitted  to  a  vassal. 
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character  of  Burgundy  had  been  impaired 
by  long  tranquillity.* 

During  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Charles 
r».a.,„,o,  VII.,  each  understood  the  other's 
of  Charles,  rank,  and  their  amity  was  little 
Duke  of  imerrupted.  But  their  succes- 
u'gun  y-  sors,  the  most  opposite  of  hu- 
man kind  in  character,  had  one  common 
quality,  ambition,  to  render  their  antipa- 
thy more  powerful.  Louis  was  eminently 
timid  and  suspicious  in  pohcy ;  Charles 
intrepid  beyond  all  men,  and  blindly  pre- 
sumptuous :  Louis  stooped  to  any  humili- 
ation to  reach  his  aim ;  Charles  was  too 
haughty  to  seek  the  fairest  means  of 
strengthening  his  party.  An  alliance  of 
his  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Guienne, 
brother  of  Louis,  was  what  the  malecon- 
tent  French  princes  most  desired,  and 
the  king  most  dreaded;  but  Charles, 
either  averse  to  any  French  connexion, 
or  willing  to  keep  his  daughter's  suit- 
ers in  dependance,  would  never  directly 
accede  to  that,  or  any  other  proposition 
for  her  marriage.  On  Phih|  's  death,  in 
1467,  he  inherited  a  great  treasure,  which 
he  soon  wasted  in  tiie  prosecution  of  his 
schemes.  These  were  so  numerous  and 
vast,  that  he  had  not  time  to  live,  says 
Comines,  to  complete  them,  nor  would 
one  half  of  Europe  have  contented  him. 
It  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  title 
of  king;  and  tlie  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
was  at  one  time  actually  on  liis  road  to 
confer  this  dignity,  when  some  suspicion 
caused  him  to  retire  ;  and  the  project  was 
never  renewed. f  It  is  evident  that,  if 
Charles's  capacity  had  borne  any  propor- 
tion to  his  pride  and  courage,  or  if  a  prince 
less  politic  than  Louis  XL  had  been  his 
contemporary  in  France,  the  province  of 
Burgundy  must  have  been  lost  to  the 
monarchy.  For  several  years  these 
great  rivals  were  engaged,  sometimes  in 
open  hostility,  sometimes  in  endeavours 
to  overreach  each  other;  but  Charles, 
though  not  much  more  scrupulous,  was 

♦  P.  de  Comines  1.  i.,  c.  2  and  3  ;  1.  v.,  c.  9.  Du 
Clercq,  m  Collectijn  des  Moinoires,  t.  i.x.,  p.  389. 
In  the  investiture  granted  by  John  to  the  first  Phil- 
ip of  Burgundy,  a  reservation  is  made,  that  the  roy- 
al taxes  shall  be  evied  throughout  that  appanage. 
But  during  the  long  hostility  between  the  kingdom 
and  dutch/,  this  could  not  have  been  enforced  : 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  Charles  surrendered  all 
right  to  ta.x  the  duke's  dominions— Monslrelet,  f. 
il4. 

t  Gamier,  t.  xviii.,  p.  62.  It  is  observable  that 
Comines  says  not  a  word  of  this  ;  for  which  Gar- 
nier  seems  to  quote  Helcarius,  a  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth age.  Hut  even  Philip,  when  Morvilliers, 
Louis's  chancellor,  used  menaces  towards  him,  in- 
terrupted the  orator  with  these  words:  Je  veux 
^e  chacun  scache  que,  si  j'eusre  voulu,  je  fusse 
>«i  — VUlaret  t.  xvii .  p.  44. 


far  less  an  adept  in  these  mysteries  of 
politics  than  the  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  Bur- 
gundy, there  were  some  dis-  m.^bordina- 
advantages  in  its  situation,  tion  of  the 
It  presented  (I  speak  of  all  f'«fn'sii 
Charles's  dominions  under  the 
common  name,  Burgundy)  a  very  ex- 
posed frontier  on  the  side  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  France ;  and 
Louis  exerted  a  considerable  intluence 
over  the  adjacent  princes  of  the  empire 
as  well  as  the  united  cantons.  The  peo- 
ple of  Liege,  a  very  populous  city,  had 
for  a  long  time  been  continually  rebelling 
against  their  bishops,  who  were  the  allies 
of  Burgundy ;  Louis  was  of  course  not 
backward  to  foment  their  insurrections ; 
which  sometimes  gave  the  dukes  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  The  Flemings,  and 
especially  the  people  of  Ghent,  had  been 
during  a  century  noted  for  their  repub- 
lican spirit  and  contumacious  defiance  of 
their  sovereign.  Liberty  never  wore  a 
more  unamiable  countenance  than  amoag 
these  burghers ;  who  abused  the  strehgth 
she  gave  them  by  cruelty  and  insoler.ee. 
Ghent,  when  Froissart  wrote,  about  the 
year  1400,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities 
in  Europe,  and  would  have  required,  he 
says,  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  to  besiege  it  on  every  side,  so  as  to 
shut  up  all  access  by  the  Lys  and  Scheldt. 
It  contained  eighty  thousand  men  of  age 
to  bear  arms  ;*  a  calculation  which,  al- 
though, as  I  presume,  much  exaggerated, 
is  evidence  of  great  actual  populousness. 
Such  a  city  was  absolutely  impregnable, 
at  a  time  when  artillery  was  very  imper- 
fect both  in  its  construction  and  manage- 
ment. Hence,  though  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  were  generally  beaten  in  the  field 
with  great  slaughter,  they  obtained  toler- 
able terms  from  their  masters,  who  kne^* 
the  danger  of  forcing  them  to  a  desperate 
defence. 

No  taxes  were  raised  in  Flanders,  oi 
indeed  throughout  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy, without  consent  of  the  three 
estates.  In  the  time  of  Philip,  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  levied  upon  tho 
people  ;  but  Cliarles  obtained  every  year 
a  pretty  large  subsidy,  which  he  expend- 
ed in  the  liire  of  Italian  and  PiUglish  mer 
cenaries.f    An  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 

♦  Froissart,  part  ii.,  c.  67. 

t  Comines,  1.  iv.,  c.  13.  It  was  veiy  reluctantly 
that  the  Kleiiungs  granted  any  money.  Philip  once 
begged  for  a  tax  on  salt,  promising  never  to  ask  any 
thing  more;  but  the  people  of  (Jhent.nnd.  in  imi- 
tation of  them,  the  whole  county,  refused  it— Pu 
Clercq.  p  389.  ITpon  his  pr«'t»'nre  of  taking  the 
cross,  they  granted  him  a  8ui)8idy,  though  leM 
than  he  had  requested,  on  copHition  thut  •"  -Kof' * 
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cess  had  attended  his  enterprises  for  a 
length  ol"  time,  and  rendered  his  dispo- 
sition still  more  overweening.  [A.  D. 
14 /'4.]  His  first  failure  was  before  Nuz, 
a  little  town  near  Cologne,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  made  him  nearly 
master  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine, 
for  he  had  already  obtained  the  landgravi- 
ftte  of  Alsace.  Though  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  he  succeeded  in  occupying,  next 
year,  the  dutchy  of  Lorraine.  But  his 
overthrow  was  reserved  for  an  enemy 
"iv'hom  he  despised,  and  whom  none  could 
have  thought  equal  to  the  contest.  [A.  D. 
1476.]  The  Swiss  had  given  him  some 
slight  provocation,  for  which  they  were 
ready  to  atone ;  but  Charles  was  unused 
to  forbear  ;  and  perhaps  Switzerland 
came  within  his  projects  of  conquest. 
Defeats  of  ^^  Granson,  in  the  Pays  de 
Charles  at  Vaud,  he  was  entirely  routed, 
^7>?'"     ^^'^^^  more  disgrace  than  slaugh- 

'  ""^^^  ter.*  But,  having  reassembled 
his  troops',  and  met  the  confederate  army 
of  Swiss  and  Germans  at  Morat,  near  Fri- 
burg,  he  was  again  defeated  with  vast 
loss.  On  this  day  the  power  of  Bur- 
gundy w^as  dissipated:,  deserted  by  his 
allies,  betrayed  by  his  mercenaries,  he 
set  his  life  upon  another  cast  at  Nancy, 
desperately  giving  battle  to  the  Duke  of 
His  death  Lorraine  with  a  small  dispirited 
army,  and  perished  in  the  en- 
gagement.    [A.  D.  1477.] 

Now  was  the  moment  when  Louis, 
!:iaimof  wlio  had  held  back  while  his 
(x)uis  XI.  to  enemy  w^as  breaking  his  force 
eionofiiur-  against  the  rocks  of  Switzer- 
gundy.  land,  came  to  gather  a  harvest 
which  his  labour  had  not  reaped.    Charles 

not  be  levied  if  the  crusade  did  not  take  place, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  attempt.  The  states 
knew  well  that  the  duke  would  employ  any  money 
they  gave  him  in  keeping  up  a  body  of  gensd'armes 
like  his  neighbour,  the  King  of  France  ;  and  though 
the  want  of  such  a  force  exposed  their  country  to 
pillage,  they  were  too  good  patriots  to  place  the 
means  of  enslaving  it  in  the  hands  of  their  sover- 
eign. Grand  doute  faisoient  les  sujets,  et  pour 
plusieurs  raisons,  de  se  mettre  en  cette  sujetion,  ou 
lis  voyoienl  le  royaume  de  France,  a  cause  de  ses 
gens  d'armes.  A  la  verite,  leur  grand  doute  n'es- 
toit  iTdLS  sans  cause :  car  quand  il  se  trouva  cinq 
cens  hommes  d'armes,  la  volonte  luy  vint  d'en 
avoir  plus,  et  de  plus  hardiment  entreprendre  con- 
tre  tous  ses  voisins. — Comines,  1.  iii.,  c.  4,  9. 

Du  Clercq,  a  contemporary  writer  of  very  good 
tnthority,  mentioning  the  story  of  a  certain  widow 
who  had  remarried  the  day  after  her  husbaiifi's 
death,  says  that  she  was  in  some  degree  excusa- 
ble, because  it  was  the  practice  of  the  duke  and 
bis  officers  to  force  rich  widows  into  marrying 
their  soldiers  or  other  servants,  i.  ix.,  p.  418. 

♦  A  famous  diar.iond,  Vjelonging  to  Charles  of 

Burt'iindy,  was  taker  in  the  plunder  of  his  tent  by 

.ne  Swiss  at  Granson.     After  several  changes  of 

wners,  most  of  whom  were  ignorant  of  its  value, 


left  an  only  daughter,  und«;iibted  heiress 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  as  well  as  of  his 
dominions  out  of  France;  but  whose 
right  of  succession  to  the  dutchy  of  Bur 
gundy  was  more  questionable.  Origi 
nally,  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown  de- 
scended to  females ;  and  this  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  two  first  men- 
tioned. But  John  had  granted  Burgundy 
to  his  son  Philip  by  way  of  appanage; 
and  it  was  contended  that  appanages  re- 
verted to  the  crown  in  default  of  male 
heirs.  In  the  form  of  Philip's  investi- 
ture, the  dutchy  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  lawful  heirs,  without  designation  of 
sex.  The  construction,  therefore,  must 
be  left  to  the  established  course  of  law. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  ac- 
knowledged by  Mary,  Charles's  daughter, 
who  maintained,  both  that  no  general  law 
restricted  appanages  to  male  heirs,  and 
that  Burgundy  had  always  been  consider- 
ed as  a  feminine  fief,  John  himself  having 
possessed  it,  not  by  reversion  as  king  (for 
descendants  of  the  first  dukes  were  then 
living),  but  by  inheritance  derived  through 
females.*  Such  was  this  question  of  suc- 
cession between  Louis  XI.  and  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  upon  the  merits  of  whose  pre- 
tensions I  will  not  pretend  altogether  to 
decide ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  if 
Charles  had  conceived  his  daughter  to 
be  excluded  from  this  part  of  his  inherit- 
ance, he  would  probably,  at  Conflans 
or  Peronne,  where  he  treated  upon  the 
vantage-ground,  have  attempted  at  least 
to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  Louis's  claim. 
There  was  one  obvious  mode  of  pre 
venting  all  further  contests,  and  of  conduct 
aggrandizing  the  French  monar-  otLouia. 
chy  far  more  than  by  the  reunion  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  was  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  the  dauphin,  which  was  ardently 

it  became  the  first  jewel  in  the  French  crown.— 
Gamier,  t.  xviii.,  p.  361. 

*  It  is  advanced  with  too  much  confidence  by 
several  French  historians,  either  that  the  ordinan- 
ces of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  V.  constituted  a 
general  law  against  the  descent  of  appanages  to 
female  heirs,  or  that  this  was  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  monarchy. — Du  Clos,  Hist,  de  Louis  XL, 
t.  ii.,  p.  252.  Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xviii., 
p.  2.58.  The  latter  position  is  refuted  by  frequent 
instances  of  female  succession;  thus  Artois  had 
passed  by  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Male  into  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  As  to  the  above-mentioned 
ordinances,  the  first  applies  only  to  the  county  of 
Poitiers;  the  second  does  not  contain  a  syllable 
that  relates  to  succes.'^ion. — (Ordonnancesdes  Roi§, 
t.  vi.,  p.  54.)  The  c^ctrine  of  excluding  female 
heirs  was  more  consonant  to  the  pretended  Sali(|ue 
law,  and  the  recent  principles  as  to  inalienability  of 
domain,  than  to  the  analogy  of  feudal  rules  and 
precetlents.  M.  Gaillard,  in  his  Observations  sur 
I'Histoire  do  Velly,  Villaret,  et  Gamier,  has  a  judi 
cious  n^**«  on  this  subject,  t.  iii.,  p.  304. 
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«^ished  in  France     Whatever  obstacles 
might  occur  to  this  connexion,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  expect  on  the  opposite  side  ;  from 
Mary's  repugnance  to  an  infant  husband, 
or  from  the  jealousy  which  her  subjects 
were  likely  to  entertain,  of  being  incor- 
porated with  a  country  worse  governed 
than  their  own.     Tlie  arts  of  Louis  would 
have  been  well  employed  in  smoothing 
these  impediments.*     But  he  chose  to 
seize  upon  as  many  towns  as,  in  those 
critical  circumstances,  lay   exposed   to 
him,  and  stripped  the  young  dutchess  of 
Artoi^  and  Franche   Comte.     Expecta- 
tions of  the  marriage  he  sometimes  held 
out,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  sincerity. 
Indeed,    he   contrived   irreconcilably  to 
alienate  Mary  by  a  shameful  pertidy,  be- 
traying the  ministers  whom  she  had  in- 
trusted upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ghent,  who  put  them  to  the  torture, 
and  afterward  to  death,  in  the  presence 
and  amid  the  tears  and  supplications  of 
their  mistress.     [A.  D.  1177. J  Thus  the 
French    alhance    becoming    odious    in 
France,  this  princess  married  INIaximilian 
ef  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick ; 
a  connexion  which  Louis  strove  to  pre- 
vent, though  it  was  impossible  then  to 
foresee  that  it  was  ordained  to  retard  the 
growth  of  France,  and  to  bias  the  fate 
of  fiUrope  during  three  hundred  years. 
This  war  lasted  till  after  the  death  of 
Mary,  who  left  one  son,  Philip,  and  one 
daughter,  Margaret.    By  a  treaty  o!  peace 
concluded  at  Arras  in  1482,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  daughter   should  become   the 
dauphin's  wife,  with  Franche  Comte  and 
Artois,  which  Louis  held  already  for  her 
dowry,  to  be  restored  in  case  the  marriage 
should  not  take  effect.     The  homage  of 
Flanders,  and  appellant  jurisdiction   of 
the  parhament  over  it,  were  reserved  to 
the  crown. 

Meanwhile  Louis  was  lingering  in  dis- 
Sickness  ^^^e  and  torments  of  mind,  the 
anddeaihof  retribution  of  fraud  and  tyranny. 
Louis  XI.  'Pyvo  years  before  his  death  he 
was  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  from  which 


♦  Robertson,  as  well  as  some  other  modems, 
have  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  Comines,  that 
Louis  XI.  ought  in  policy  to  have  married  the 
young  princess  to  the  Count  of  .\nfouleme,  father 
of  Francis  I,  a  connexion  which  shr;  would  not  have 
disliked.  Hut  certainly  nothing'  could  have  been 
more  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  French  mon- 
archy than  such  a  marriai^e,  which  would  have 
put  a  new  house  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  those 
princes  whose  confederacies  had  so  often  endan- 
gered the  crown.  Comines  is  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious of  historians ;  but  his  sincerity  may  l)e  rath- 
er doubtful  in  the  opinion  above  mentioned  ;  for  he 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIFI.,  when  the  Count 
of  Anrouleme  was  engaged  in  the  saine  faction  as 
himteU. 


he  never  wholly  recovered.    As  he  feli 
his  disorder  increasing,  he  shut  himf;elf  up 
in  a  palace  near  Tours,  to  hide  from  the 
world  the  knowledge  of  his  decline.*   His 
solitude  was  like  that  of  Tiberius  at  Ca- 
preai,  full  of  terror  and  suspicion,  and  deep 
consciousness  of  universal  hatred.     All 
ranks,  he  well  knew,  had  their  several 
injuries  to  remember :  the  clergy,  whose 
liberties  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  by  revoking  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Charles  VII. ;  the  princes,  whose 
blood  he  had  poured  upon  the  scaftbld: 
the  parhament,  whose  course  of  justice 
he  had  turned  aside ;  the  commons,  whc 
groaned  under  his  extortion,  and  were 
plundered  by  his  soldiery.f    Tlie  palace 
fenced  with  portcullises  and  spikes  of 
iron,  was  guarded  by  archers  and  cross 
bow  men,  who  shot  at  any  that  approach 
ed  by  night.     Few  entered  this  den ;  but 
to  them  he  showed  himself  in  magnifi- 
cent apparel,  contrary  to  his  former  cus- 
tom, hoping  thus  to  disguise  the  change 
of  his  meager  body.     He  distrusted  his 
friends  and  kindred,  his  daughter  and  his 
son,  the  last  of  whom  he  had  not  sufi'ered 
even  to  read  or  write,  lest  he  should  too 
soon  become  his  rival.     No  man  ever  so 
much  feared  death,  to  avert  which  he 
stooped  to  every  meanness,  and  sought 
every  remedy.    His  physician  had  sworu 
that,  if  he  were  dismissed,  tlie  king  would 
not  survive  a  week ;  and  Louis,  enfee- 
bled  by  sickness  and   terror,  bore  the 
rudest  usage  from  this  man,  and  endeav- 
oured  to    secure   liis   services   by  vast 
rewards.     Always    credulous   in    relics, 
though  seldom  restrained  by  superstition 
from  any  crime.l  he  eagerly  bought  up 

*  For  Louis's  illness  and  death,  see  Comines, 
1.  vi.,  c.  7-12,  an  Gamier,  t.  xi.x.,  p.  112,  &c. 
Plessis,  his  last  residence,  about  an  Engli^<h  mile 
from  Tours,  is  now  a  dilapidated  farmhouse,  and 
can  never  have  been  a  very  large  building.  The 
vestiges  of  royalty  about  it  are  few ;  but  the  prin 
cipal  apartments  have  been  destroyed,  either  in 
the  course  of  ages  or  at  the  revolution. 

t  See  a  remarkable  chapter  in  Philip  de  Co 
mines,  1.  iv.,  c.  19,  wherein  he  tells  us  that  Charlei 
VII.  had  never  raised  more  than  1,800,000  franc?  a 
year  in  taxes;  but  Louis  XI.,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  raised  4,700,000,  exclusive  of  some  military 
impositions  ;  et  surement  c'estoit  compassion  d« 
voir  et  scavoir  la  pauvret6  du  peuple.  In  this 
chapter  he  declares  his  opinion  inat  no  kiiiy  can 
justly  levy  money  on  his  subjects  witlunit  ,heir 
consent,  and  repels  all  common  arguiuenla  fo  lb« 
contrary. 

X  An  exception  to  this  was  when  he  swore  by 
the  cross  of  St.  l.,o,  after  which  he  feared  to  vio- 
late his  oath  Tlie  Constable  of  St.  Pol,  whom 
Louis  invited  with  many  as.surance8  to  court,  be- 
thought himself  of  requiring  this  oath  before  h« 
trusted  his  promises,  which  the  king  refused  ;  and 
St.  Pol  pnidently  stayed  away.  Gam.,  I.  xviiL.p 
72     Some  report  that  be  had  a  similar  respect  for 
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treasures  of  this  sort,  and  even  procured 
a  Calabrian  hermit,  of  noted  sanctity,  to 
journey  as  far  as  Tours  in  order  to  re- 
store iiis  health.  Phihp  de  Comines, 
who  attended  him  during  this  infirmity, 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  torments 
he  tlien  endur  d  and  those  he  had  for- 
merly inflicted  on  others.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  vexation  of  spirit. 
"  I  have  known  him  (says  Comines),  and 
been  his  servant  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperi- 
ty ;  but  never  did  I  see  him  without  un- 
easiness and  care.  Of  all  amusements 
he  loved  only  the  chase,  and  hawking  in 
its  season  And  in  this  he  had  almost 
as  much  uneasiness  as  pleasure ;  for  he 
rode  hard,  and  got  up  early,  and  some- 
vimes  went  a  great  way,  and  regarded  no 
weather :  so  that  he  used  to  return  very 
weary,  and  almost  ever  in  wrath  with 
some  one.  I  think  that  from  his  child- 
hood he  never  had  any  respite  of  labour 
and  trouble  to  his  death.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  all  the  happy  days  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  had  more  enjoyment 
than  uneasiness,  were  numbered,  they 
would  be  found  very  few;  and  at  least 
that  they  would  be  twenty  of  sorrow  for 
every  one  of  pleasure."* 

Charles  YIll.  was  about  thirteen  years 
Oiaries  old  w^hcu  he  Succeeded  his  father 
^'"i-  Louis.  [A.  D.  1483.]  Though  the 
law  of  France  fixed  the  majority  of  her 
king-  at  that  age,  yet  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  strictly  regarded  on  this  occasion, 
and  at  least  Charles  was  a  minor  by  nature, 
if  not  by  law.  A  contest  arose,  therefore, 
for  the  regency,  which  Louis  had  intrusted 
to  his  daughter  Anne,  w  ife  of  the  Lord  de 
Beaujeu,  one  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XII., 
claimed  it  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  and  was  seconded  by  most  of  the 
princes.  Anne,  however,  maintained  her 
ground,  and  ruled  France  for  several  years 
in  her  brother's  name  with  singular  spirit 
and  address,  in  .spite  of  the  rebellions 
which  the  Orleans  party  raised  up  against 
her.  These  were  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Britany,  the  last  of  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  whose  daughter,  as  he  had  no 
male  issue,  was  the  object  of  as  many 
suiters  as  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

The  dulchy  of  Britany  was  peculiarly 
AfTainj  of  circumstanccd.  The  inhabitants, 
Bniariy.  whether  sprung  from  the  ancient 
republicans  of  Armorica,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  from  an  emigration  of  Britons 

«  leaden  imaee  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  wore  in  his 
oat ;  as  allu(rf;d  to  by  Pope  :  "  A  perjured  prince  a 
k^den  saint  revere." 
*  Comines,  1.  vi.,  c.  13, 


during  the  Saxon  invasion,  had  not  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  body  of  the  French 
monarchy.  They  were  governed  by  their 
own  princes  and  laws  ;  though  tributary, 
perhaps,  as  the  weaker  to  the  stronger, 
to  the  Merovingian  kings.*  In  the  ninth 
century,  the  dukes  of  Britany  did  hom- 
age to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  right  of  which 
w^as  transferred  afterw^ard  to  the  dukes 
of  Normandy.  This  formality,  at  that 
time  no  token  of  real  subjection,  led  to 
consequences  beyond  the  views  of  either 
party.  For  when  the  feudal  chains,  that 
had  hung  so  loosely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  great  vassals,  began  to  be  straiten- 
ed by  the  dexterity  of  the  court,  Britany 
found  itself  drawn  among  the  rest  to  the 
same  centre.  The  old  privileges  of  in^ 
dependence  were  treated  as  usurpation  ; 
the  dukes  were  menaced  with  confiscation 
of  their  fief,  their  right  of  coining  money 
disputed,  their  jurisdiction  impaired  by  ap- 
peals to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  How- 
ever, they  stood  boldly  upon  their  right, 
and  always  refused  to  pay  liege  homage^ 
which  implied  an  obhgation  of  service  to 
the  lord,  in  contradistinction  to  simple 
liomage,  which  was  a  mere  symbol  of 
feudal  dependance.f 

About  the  time  that  Edward  III.  made 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  a 
controversy  somewhat  resembling  it  arose 
in  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  between  the  fam- 
ilies of  Blois  and  Montfort.  This  led  to 
a  long  and  obstinate  war,  connected  all 
along  as  a  sort  of  underplot  with  the  great 
drama  of  France  and  England.  At  last, 
Montfort,  Edward's  ally,  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  antagonist,  obtained  the 
dutchy,  of  which  Charles  V.  soon  after 
gave  him  the  investiture.  This  prince  and 
his  family  were  generally  inclined  to  Eng- 
lish connexions ;  but  the  Bretons  would 
seldom  permit  them  to  be  effectual.  Two 
cardinal  feelings  guided  the  conduct  of 
this  brave  and  faithful  people ;  the  one, 
an  attachment  to  the  French  nation  and 
monarchy  in  opposition  to  foreign  ene 

*  Gregory  of  Tours  says,  that  the  Bretons  were 
subject  to  France  from  the  death  of  Clovis,  and 
that  their  chiefs  were  styled  counts,  not  kings,  1. 
iv.,  c.  4.  However,  it  seems  clear  from  Nigellus, 
a  writer  of  the  ijfe  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  that  they 
were  almost  independent  in  his  time.  There  was 
even  a  march  of  the  Britannic  frontier  which  sep- 
arated it  from  France  ;  and  they  had  a  king  of  their 
own.  It  is  hinted,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  lor 
merly  subject;  for,  after  a  victory  of  Louis  over 
them,  Nigellus  says,  Imperio  sociat  perdita  regna 
diu.  In  the  next  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  Hinc 
mar  tells  us,  regnum  undique  a  Paganis,  et  falsig 
Christianis,  scilicet  Britonibus,  est  circumscriptum. 
— Epist.  18.  See,  too,  Capitularia  Car,  Calvi.,  A. 
D.  877,  tit.  23. 

t  Villaret,  t.  xii.,  p  82    t.  xv.,  p.  199 
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mies  ;  the  oilier,  a  zeal  for  their  own  priv- 
ileges, and  the  family  of  Moiitfort,  in  oppo- 
sitior.  to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
In  Francis  II.,  the  present  duke,  the  male 
line  of  that  family  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. His  daughter  Anne  was  nat- 
urally the  object  of  many  suiters,  among 
whom  were  particularly  distinguished  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  seems  to  have  been 
preferred  by  herself;  the  Lord  of  Albret, 
a  member  of  the  Gascon  family  of  Foix, 
favoured  by  the  Breton  nobility,  as  most 
likely  to  preserve  the  peace  and  liberties 
of  their  country,  but  whose  age  rendered 
him   not  very  acceptable  to  a   youthful 

grincess ;  and  Maximilian,  king  of  the 
Romans.  Britany  was  rent  by  factions, 
and  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  regent 
of  France,  who  did  not  lose  this  opportu- 
nity of  interfering  with  its  domestic 
troubles,  and  of  persecuting  her  private 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Anne  of 
Britany,  upon  her  father's  death,  finding 
no  other  means  of  escaping  the  addresses 
of  Albret,  was  married,  by  proxy,  to  Max- 
imihan.  [A.  D.  1489.]  This,  however,  ag- 
gravated the  evils  of  the  country,  since 
France  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  break 
off  so  dangerous  a  connexion.  And  as 
Maximilian  himself  was  unable,  or  took 
not  sullicient  pains,  to  relieve  his  betroth- 
ed wife  from  her  embarrassments,  she 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  accept  the 
Marriage  or  ^aud  of  Charlcs  VIII.  He 
cuaries  VHI.  had  long  been  engaged  by  the 
S  BriSi"'''^*^  treaty  of  Arras  to  marry  the 
'^'  '"'^'  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and 
that  princess  was  educated  at  the  French 
court.  But  this  engagement  had  not  pre- 
vented several  years  of  hostilities,  and 
continual  intrigues  with  tiie  towns  of 
Flanders  against  Maximilian.  The  double 
injury  which  the  latter  sustained  in  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  the  heiress  of 
Britany  seemed  likely  to  excite  a  pro- 
tracted contest ;  but  the  King  of  France, 
who  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  per- 
haps was  conscious  that  he  had  not  acted 
a  fair  part,  soon  came  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  which  he  restored  Artois  and 
Franche  Comte. 

[A.  D.  1492.]  France  was  now  consol- 
idated into  a  great  kingdom;  the  feudal 
system  was  at  an  end.  The  vigour  of 
Fhihp  Augustus,  the  paternal  wisdom  of 
St.  Louis,  the  policy  of  Phihp  the  Fair, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  powerful 
monarchy,  which  neither  the  arms  of  Eng- 
'ai^,  nor  seditions  of  Paris,  nor  rebellions 
of  the  princes,  were  able  to  shake.  Be- 
sides the  original  fiefs  of  the  French 
crown,  it  had  acquired  two  countries  be- 
yond the  Rhone  which  properly  depend- 


j  ed  only  upon  the  empire,  Dauphine,  un 
I  der  Phihp  of  Valois,  by  the  bequest  of 
Humbert,  the  last  of  its  princes  ;  and  Pro- 
vence, under  Louis  XL,  by  that  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.*  [A.  D.  1461.]  Thus  having 
conquered  herself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
and  no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  for- 
eign enemy,  France  was  prepared,  undei 
a  monarch  flushed  with  sanguine  ambi- 
tion, to  carry  her  arms  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  contest  the  prize  of  giory 
and  power  upon  the  ample  theatre  of 
Europe. t 

*  The  country  now  called  Dauphine  formed  pari 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Provence,  bequeathed 
by  Rodolph  111.  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  But 
the  dominion  of  the  empire  over  these  new  acqui- 
sitions being  little  more  than  nominal,  a  few  of  the 
chief  nobility  converted  their  respective  fiefs  into 
independent  principalities.  One  of  these  was  the 
lord  or  dauphin  of  Vienne,  whose  family  became 
ultimately  masters  of  the  whole  province.  Hum- 
bert, the  last  of  these,  made  John,  son  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  his  heir,  on  condition  that  Dauphine  should 
be  constantly  preserved  as  a  separate  possession, 
not  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  France.  This 
bequest  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  whose  supremacy  over  the  province  was  tlius 
recognised  by  the  kings  of  France,  though  it  soon 
came  to  be  altogether  disregarded. 

Provence,  like  Dauphine,  was  changed  from  a 
feudal  dependance  to  a  sovereignty,  in  the  weak- 
ness and  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  aboui 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  By  the 
marriage  of  Douce,  heiress  of  the  first  line  of  sover- 
eign counts,  with  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of 
Barcelona,  in  1112,  it  passed  into  that  distinguish- 
ed family.  In  1167  it  was  occupied  or  usurped  by 
Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Arragon,  a  relation,  but  not 
heir,  of  the  house  of  Berenger.  Alfonso  bequeath- 
ed Provence  to  his  second  son,  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  whom  it  descended  to  Raymond  Beren- 
ger IV.  This  count  dying  without  male  issue  in 
1245,  his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice  took  posses- 
sion by  virtue  of  her  father's  testament.  But  this 
succession  being  disputed  by  other  claimants,  and 
especially  by  Louis  IX.,  who  had  married  her  eld- 
est sister,  she  compromised  differences  by  mar- 
rying Charles  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother.  The 
family  of  Anjou  reigned  in  Provence,  as  well  as  in 
Naples,  till  the  death  of  Joan  in  13S2,  who,  having 
no  children,  adopted  Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Charles  V.,  as  her  successor.  This  second  Ange- 
vin line  emied  in  1481  by  the  death  of  Charles  111., 
though  Renier,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  de- 
scended through  a  female,  had  a  claim  which  it 
does  not  seem  easy  to  repel  by  argument.  It  was 
very  easy,  however,  for  Louis  XI.,  to  whom  Charles 
III.  had  bequeathed  his  rights,  to  repel  it  by  force, 
and  accordingly  he  took  possession  of  Provence, 
which  was  permanently  united  to  the  crown  by  let 
ters  patent  of  Chiu-les  VlII.  in  liSG.t 

t  The  principal  authority,  exclusive  of  oriinnal 
writers,  on  which  I  have  relied  for  this  chapter,  m 
the  history  of  France  by  Velly,  Villar«'f,  ;in  1  Gar- 
nier  ;  a  work  which,  notwithstandinij  several  de- 
fects, has  absolutely  superseded  those  of  Mezeray 
and  Daniel.  The  part  of  the  Abb6  Velly  comet 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  volun*  (12mo 
edition),  and  of  the  reign  of  I'hilip  de  Val  n^.  Hil 
contimiator  Villaret  was  interrupted  by  death  ii 
the  seventeenth  volume,  and  in  the  reign  of  L<jui 

}  Art  Jo*crite'UiDit«,L  ii.,  p.  us.    Gkraitf,  L  ill- pp.  &7  ^  4 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  ESPECIALLY  IN  FRANCE. 


PART  I. 

fcUlc  of  Ancient  Germany. — Effects  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  the  Franks. — Tenures  of  Land. 
— Distinction  of  Laws. — Constitution  of  the  an- 
cieut  t  rank  Monarchy. — Gradual  EstabUshment 
of  Feudal  Tenures. — Principles  of  a  Feudal  Re- 
lation.— Ceremonies  of  Homage  and  Investiture. 
— Military  Service. — Feudal  Incidents  of  Relief, 
Aid,  Wardship,  &c. — Different  Species  of  Fiefs. 
— Feudal  Law-books. 

Germany,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  independent 
tribes,  differing  greatly  in  population  and 
importance.  Their  country,  overspread 
with  forests  and  morasses,  afforded  little 
Political  state  arable  land,  and  the  cultivation 
of  ancient  of  that  little  was  inconstant. 
Germany.  Their  occupations  were  prin- 
cipally the  chase  and  pasturage  ;  without 
cities,  or  even  any  contiguous  dwellings. 
They  had  kings,  elected  out  of  particu- 
lar families  ;  and  other  chiefs,  both  for 
war  and  administration  of  justice,  whom 
merit  alone  recommended  to  the  public 
choice.  But  the  power  of  each  was 
greatly  Innited;  and  the  decision  of  all 

XI.     In  my  references  to  this  history,  which  for 
common  facts  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
make,  I  have  merely  named  the  author  of  the  par- 
ticular volume  which  I  quote.    This  has  made  the 
above  explanation  convenient,  as  the  reader  might 
imagine  that  I  referred  to  three  distinct  works. 
Of  these  three  historians,  Gamier,  ?he  last,  is  the 
most  judicious,  and,  I  believe,  the  most  accurate. 
His  prohxity,  though  a  material  defect,  and  one 
T/hich  has  occasioned  the  work  itself  to  become  an 
immeasurable  undertaking,  which  could  never  be 
completed  on  the  same  scale,  is  chiefly  occasioned 
by  too  great  a  regard  to  details,  and  is  more  tolera- 
ble than  a  similar  fault  in  ViUaret,  proceeding  from 
a  love  of  idle  declamation  and  sentiment.   ViUaret, 
however,  is  not  without  merits.    He  embraces, 
perhaps,  more  fully  than  his  predecessor   Velly, 
those  collateral  branches  of  history  which  an  en- 
lightened reader  requires  almost  in  preference  to 
civil  transactions,  the  laws,  manners,  literature, 
and,  in  general,  the  whole  domestic  records  of  a  na- 
tion.   These  subjects  are  not  always  well  treated  ; 
but  the  book  itself,  to  which  there  is  a  remarkably 
full  index,  forms  unon  the  whole  a  great  repository 
of  useful  knowleage.     ViUaret  had  the  advantage 
of  official  access  to  the  French  archives,  by  which 
he  has  no  doubt  enriched  his  history  ;  but  his  ref- 
erences are  indistinct,  and  his  composition  breathes 
an  air  of  rapidity  and  want  of  exactness.     Velly's 
characteristics  are  not  very  dissimilar.     The  style 
of  both  is  exceedingly  barl,  as  has  been  severely 
noticed,  along  with  their  other  defects,  by  Gaillard, 
m  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  de  Velly,  ViUaret,  ct 
Gamier. — (4  vols.  12rno.,  Paris,  1806.) 


leading  questions,  though  SLbject  to  th© 
previous  deliberation  of  the  chieftains,  >^ 
sprung  from  the  free  voice  of  a  popular o 
assembly.*  The  principal  men,  however, 
of  a  German  tribe  fully  partook  of  that 
estimation  which  is  always  the  reward 
of  valour,  and  commonly  of  birth.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  youths, 
the  most  gallant  and  ambitious  of  the  na- 
tion, their  pride  at  home,  their  protection 
in  the  field;  whose  ambition  was  flat- 
tered, or  gratitude  conciliated,  by  such 
presents  as  a  leader  of  barbarians  could 
confer.  These  were  the  institutions  of 
the  people  who  overthrew  the  empire  of 
Rome,  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  infant 
societies,  and  such  as  travellers  have 
found  among  nations  in  the  same  stage 
of  manners  throughout  the  world.  And, 
although  in  the  lapse  of  four  centuries 
between  the  ages  of  Tacitus  and  Clovis, 
some  change  may  have  been  wrought  by 
long  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  yet 
the  foundations  of  their  political  system 
were  unshaken. 

When  these  tribes  from  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  poured  down 
upon  the  empire,  and  began  to  partition  of 
form  permanent  settlements,  iandsinc-'« 
they  made  a  partition  of  the  queredprov 
lands  in  the  conquered  prov-  ""^'^^' 
inces  between  themselves  and  the  origi- 
nal possessors.  The  Burgundians  and 
Visigoths  took  two  thirds  of  their  re- 
spective conquests,  leaving  the  remain- 
der to  the  Roman  proprietor.  Each  Bur- 
gundian  was  quartered,  under  the  gentle 
name  of  guest,  upon  one  of  tlie  former 
tenants,  whose  reluctant  hospitality  con- 
fined him  to  the  smaller  portion  of  his 
estate. t  The  Vandals  in  Africa,  a  more 
furious  race  of  plunderers,  seized  all  the 
best  lands. I  The  Lombards  of  Italy  took  a 
third  part  of  the  produce.  We  cannot  dis- 
cover any  mention  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  the  laws  or  history  of  the  Franks. 
__ . • 

*  De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant,  de 
majoribus  omnes;  ita  tamen,  ut  ea  quoque,  quo- 
rum penes  plebem  arbitrium  est,  apud  prin^)e8 
pertractentur. — Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.,c.  xi.  Acida 
lius  and  Grotius  contend  ior  prcetractcntur ;  whicl 
would  be  neater,  but  the  same  sense  appears  to  \* 
conveyed  by  the  common  reading, 

t  Leg.  Burgund.,  c.  54,  55. 

i  Procopius  De  Bello  Vandal,  I.  i.,  c.  5. 
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It  is,  however,  clear  that  they  occupied, 
by  public  allotment  or  individual  pillage, 
a'great  portion  of  the  lands  of  France. 

The  estates  possessed  by  the  Franks,  as 
A'.ioiJai  and  their  property,  were  termed  al- 
Saiique  lands,  lodial ;  a  word  which  is  some- 
times restricted  to  such  as  had  descended 
by  inheritance.*  These  were  subject  to 
no  burden  except  that  of  public  defence. 
They  passed  to  all  the  children  equally, 
or,  in  their  failure,  to  the  nearest  km- 
dred.f  But  of  these  allodial  possessions, 
there  was  a  particular  species,  denomi- 
nated Salique,  from  which  females  were 
expressly  excluded.  What  these  lands 
were,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
clusion, has  been  much  disputed.  No 
solution  seems  more  probable,  than  that 
the  ancient  lawgivers  of  the  Salian 
Franks|  prohibited  females  from  inherit- 
ing the  lands  assigned  to  the  nation  upon 
its  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  in  compliance 
with  their  ancient  usages,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  military  service  of  every 
proprietor.  But  lands  subsequently  ac- 
quired, by  purchase  or  other  means, 
though  equally  bound  to  the  public  de- 
fence, were  relieved  from  the  severity 
of  this  rule,  and  presumed  not  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  Salique.^  Hence,  in  the 
Ripuary  law,  the  code  of  a  tribe  of 
Franks  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  differing  rather  in  words  than 
ir.  substance  from  the  Salique-law,  which 

♦  Allodial  lands  are  commonly  opposed  to  bene- 
ficiary or  feudal ;  the  former  being  strictly  pro- 
prietary, while  the  latter  depended  upon  a  superi- 
or. In  this  sense  the  word  is  of  continual  recur- 
rence in  ancient  histories,  laws,  and  instruments. 
It  sometimes,  however,  bears  the  sense  of  inherit- 
ance;  and  this  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the 
famous Gid  chapter  of  the  Salique  law:  dn  Alodis. 
Alodium  interdum  opponitur  comparato,  says  Du 
Cange,  in  formuiis  veteribus.  Hence,  in  the  char- 
ters of  the  eleventh  century,  hercditarv  tiefs  are 
frequently  termed  alodia. — Kecueil  des  Historiens 
de  France,  t.  xi.,  preface.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de 
LanguedL>c,  t.  ii.,  p.  109. 

t  Leg.  .Salicae.  c.  G2. 

X  Tiie  Salique-laws  appear  to  have  been  framed 
by  a  Clirisliaa  prince,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Oaul.  'rh*'y  are  therefore  not  older  than  Clovis. 
Nor  can  fticy  be  much  later,  since  they  were  altered 
by  one  of  his  sons. 

\)  Uv  the  German  customs,  women,  though 
treated  with  much  respect  and  delicacy,  were  not 
endowed  at  their  marriage.  Dotein  non  uxor  ma- 
rito,  sed  maritus  uiori  conferl. — Tacitus,  c.  18.  A 
•imil;ir  principle  might  debar  them  of  inheritance 
in  fixed  [Kjaspssions.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  females  was  not  unfrecinent  among  the 
Teutonic  nations.  We  find  it  in  the  laws  of  the 
Thuringians  and  of  the  Saxons  ;  both  ancient 
codes,  though  not  free  from  interpolation— Leib- 
nitz, Scriptorea  Kenim  Hrunswicensiuni,  t.  i.,  pp. 
81  and  83.  Hut  this  usage  was  repuffnant  to  the 
principles  of  Roman  law,  which  tb<'  Franks  found 
revailtng  in  their  new  country,  and  to  the  natural 
'wiling  which  leads  a  nn&n  to  prefer  his  own  de- 
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it  serves  to  illustrate,  it  is  said,  that  a 
woman  cannot  inherit  her  grandfather'.^ 
estate  (ha:-reditas    aviatica),   distinguish 
ing  such  family  property  from  what  the 
father  might  have  acquired.*     And  Ma« 
culfus  uses  expressions  to  the  same  ef- 
fect.    There  existed,  however,   a   right 
of  setting  aside  the  law,  and  admittia 
females  to  succession  by  testament.     I 
is  rather  probable,  from  some  passages 
in  the   Burgundian  code,  that   even  the 
lands  of  partition  (sortes  Burgundionum) 
were  not  restricted  to  male  heirs  f    And 
the  Visigoths  admitted  women  on  equal 
terms  to  the  whole  inheritance. 

A  controversy  has  been  maintained  in 
France,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  po,n^n 
Romans,  or,  rather,  the  provincial  nanveaof 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  after  the  in-  ^•''"'• 
vasion  of  Clovis.  But  neither  those  who 
have  considered  the  Franks  as  barbarian 
conquerors,  enslaving  the  former  pos" 
sessors,  nor  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  whose 
theory  they  appear  as  allies  and  friend- 
ly inmates,  are  warranted  by  historical 
facts.  On  the  one  hand,  we  lind  the  Ro- 
mans not  only  possessed  of  property, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  but  ad- 
milted  to  the  royal  favour,  and  the  high- 
est offices  ;J  while  the  bishops  and  clei 
gy,  who  were  generally  of  that  natioji,^ 

scendants  to  collateral  heirs.  One  of  the  prece 
dents  in  Marculfus  (1.  ii.,  form  12)  calls  the  exclu- 
sion of  females  diutuma  et  impia  consuetudo.  In 
another,  a  father  addresses  his  daughter :  Omnibus 
iion  habetur  incognitum,  quod,  sicut  lex  Salica  coii- 
linet,  de  rebus  meis,  quod  mihi  ex  alode  pareutum 
meoTum  obvenit,  apud  germanos  tuos  nlios  meos 
minime  in  hajreditate  succedere  poteras. — Formula 
Marculfo  adjectae,  49.  These  precedents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventh  century. 

*  C.  56. 

t  I  had  in  forjr.er  editions  asserted  the  cc^itrary 
of  this,  on  the  authority  of  Leg.  Burgund.,  c.  78, 
which  seemed  to  limit  the  succession  of  estates, 
called  sortes,  to  male  heirs.  But  the  expressions 
are  too  obscure  t^  warrant  this  inference;  and  M. 
Guizot  (Essais  Sur  I'llist.  de  France,  vol.  i.,  p. 
95)  refers  to  the  Mth  chapter  of  the  same  coae 
for  the  opposite  proposition.  But  this,  too,  is  not 
absolutely  clear,  as  a  general  rule. 

X  Daniel  conjectures  that  Clotaire  I. "was  the 
first  who  admitted  Romans  into  tlin  army,  wljch 
had  previously  been  composed  of  Franks.  From 
this  time  we  find  many  in  high  military  command 
— (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Francoise,  t.  i.,  p.  11.)  It 
seems  by  a  passage  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  by  Du 
Bos  (t.  111.,  p.  517),  that  some  Romans  aflected  the 
barbarian  character  by  letting  their  h;iir  grow.  If 
this  \N  ere  gen  rally  permitted,  it  would  be  a  strong- 
er evulence  of  approximation  between  the  iwu 
races  than  any  that  Du  Bos  has  adduced.  .Mon 
tesquieu  certainly  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  Ro- 
man might  change  his  law,  and  thus  become  to  all 
material  intents  a  Frank.— (Ksprit  des  Loix,  1 
xxviii  .  (•  1  )  But  the  pass.Tge  on  which  he  relief 
18  r<  iitly  in  the  marni.scripts. 

tj'  ^  --iiops,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  iMir- 

barous  names,  and  other  circuuutances,  were  no* 
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grew  up  continually  in  popular  estima- 
tion, in  riches,  and  in  temporal  sway. 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  a  maxkcd  line 
was  drawn  at  the  outset  between  the 
«/  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Though 
one  class  of  Romans  retained  estates  of 
their  own,  yet  there  was  another,  called 
tributary,  who  seem  to  have  cultivated 
those  of  the  Franks,  and  were  scarcely 
raised  above  the  condition  of  predial  ser- 
vitude. But  no  distinction  can  be  more 
unequivocal  than  that  which  was  estab- 
lished between  the  two  nations  in  the 
tvereg-ild,  or  composition  for  homicide. 
Capital  punishment  for  murder  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Franks,  who, 
like  most  barbarous  nations,  would  have 
thought  the  loss  of  one  citizen  ill  repair- 
ed by  that  of  another.  The  weregild 
was  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  slain,  ac- 
cording to  a  legal  rate.  This  was  fixed  by 
the  Salique-law  at  six  hundred  solidi  for 
an  Antrustion  of  the  king  ;  at  three  hun- 
dred for  a  Roman  conviva  regis  (meaning 
a  man  of  sufficient  rank  to  be  admitted 
to  the  royal  table) ;  at  two  hundred  for  a 
common  Frank ;  at  one  hundred  for  a 
Roman  possessor  of  lands  ;  and  at  forty- 
five  for  a  tributary,  or  cultivator  of  anoth- 
er's property.  In  Burgundy,  where  re- 
ligion and  length  of  settlement  had  intro- 
duced different  ideas,  murder  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  But  other  personal 
injuries  were  compensated,  as  among  the 
Franks,  by  a  fine,  graduated  according  to 
the  rank  and  nation  of  the  aggrieved 
party.* 

1  he  barbarous  conquerors  of  Gaul  and 
Distinc-  Italy  were  guided  by  notions 
tionofiaws.  very  different  from  those  of 
Rome,  who  had  imposed  her  own  laws 
upon  all  the  subjects  of  her  empire.  Ad- 
hering in  general  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms without  desire  of  improvement, 
they  left  the  former  habitations  in  unmo- 
lested enjoyment  of  their  civil  institu- 
tions.   The  Frank  was  judged  by  the  Sa- 


Romans.  See,  for  instance,  Gregory  of  Tours,  1. 
vi.,  c.  9.  But  no  distinction  was  made  among 
them  on  this  account.  The  composition  for  the 
murder  of  a  bishop  was  nine  hundred  solidi ;  for 
that  of  a  priest,  six  hundred  of  the  same  coin. — 
Leges  Sahcae,  c.  58. 

*  Leges  Salicae,  c.  4.3.  Leges  Burgundionum, 
tit.  2.  Murder  and  robbery  were  made  capital  by 
Childehert,  king  of  Paris  ;  but  Francus  was  to  be 
fcent  for  trial  in  the  royal  court,  debilior  persona  in 
loco  penflrituT. — Baluz.,  t.  i.,  p.  17.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  word  Francos  does  not  absolutely 
refer  to  the  nation  of  the  party  ;  but  rather  to  his 
rank,  as  opposed  to  dehilu/r  persona ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  had  already  acquired  the  sense  of 
Jreeman,  ox  frcebom  (ingenuijs),  which  is  perhaps 
ita  strict  meaning.  r3u  Cange,  voc.  Francus, 
yiotes  the  pas«  ige  in  this  serise. 


lique  or  the  Ripuary  code ;  the  Gaul  follow- 
ed that  of  Theodosius.*  This  grand  dis- 
tinction of  Roman  and  barbarian,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  each  followed,  was 
common  to  the  Frank,  Burgimdian,  and 
Lombard  kingdoms.  But  the  Ostrogoths, 
whose  settlement  in  the  empire  and  ad 
vance  in  civility  of  manners  were  earlier, 
inclined  to  desert  their  old  usages,  and 
adopt  the  Roman  jurisprudence. f  The 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  too  were  compiled 
by  bishops  upon  a  Roman  foundation, 
and  designed  as  a  uniform  code,  by  -which 
both  nations  should  be  governed. |  The 
name  of  Gaul  or  Roman  was  not  entirely 
lost  in  that  of  Frenchman,  nor  had  the 
separation  of  their  laws  ceased,  even  in 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  till  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.^  Ultimately, 
however,  the  feudal  customs  of  succes- 
sion, which  depended  upon  principles 
quite  remote  from  those  of  the  civil  law, 
and  the  rights  of  territorial  justice  which 
the  barons  came  to  possess,  contributed 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in 
that  part  of  France.  But  in  the  south, 
from  whatever  cause,  it  survived  the 
revolutions  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  thus 
arose  a  leading  division  of  that  kingdom 
into  pays  coutumiers  and  pays  du  droit 
ecrit;  the  former  regttlated  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  ancient  usages,  the  latter  by  the 
civil  law.  II 

*  Inter  Romanes  negotia  causarum  Romanis  le- 
gibus  praecipimus  terminari. — Edict.  CJotair.  I., 
circ.  560.     Baluz.  Capitul.,  t.  i.,  p.  7. 

t  Giannone,  1.  iii.,  c.  2. 

X  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  i.,  p.  242.  Heineccms, 
Hist.  Juris  German.,  c.  i.,  s.  15. 

(j)  Suger,  in*  his  life  of  Louis  VI.,  uses  the  ex- 
pression lex  Salica  (Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  lii., 
p.  21) ;  and  1  have  some  recollection  of  having  met 
with  the  like  words  in  other  writings  of  as  modem 
a  date.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  original 
Salique  code  was  meant  by  this  phrase,  which  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  local  feudal  customs. 
The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  are  frequently 
termed  lex  Salica.  Many  of  these  are  copied  from 
the  Theodosian  code. 

II  This  division  is  very  ancient,  being  found  in 
the  edict  of  Pistes,  under  Charles  the  Bald,  in 
8G4;  where  we  read,  in  illis  regiombus,  quaa  legem 
Romanam  sequuntur. — (Recueil  des  Historiens,  t. 
vii.,  p.  CG4.)  Montesquieu  thinks  that  the  Roman 
law  fell  into  disuse  in  the  north  of  France  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  advantages,  particularly  in 
point  of  composition  for  oflences,  annexed  to  the 
Salique-law ;  while  that  of  the  Visigoths  being  more 
equal,  the  Romans  under  their  government  had 
no  inducement  to  quit  their  own  code.— ( Ksprit  de» 
Loix,  1.  xxviii.,  c.  4.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Visigoths  had  any  peculiar  code  of  laws  till 
after  their  expulsion  from  the  kmgdom  of  Tou- 
louse. They  then  retained  only  a  small  strip  of 
territory  in  France,  about  Narbonne  and  i,Corit!pe- 
Her. 

However,  the  distinction  of  men  according  te 
their  laws  was  preserved  for  many  centuries,  both 
in  France  and  Italy.    A  judicial  Droceeding  of  th« 
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The  kingdom  of  Clevis  was  divided 
mto  a  number  of  districts,  each  under  the 
government  of  a  count,  a  name  familiar 
to  Roman  subjects,  by  which  they  ren- 
dered the  graf  of  the  Germans.  The 
Provincial  authority  of  this  officer  extend- 
goverimient  gj  Q^er  all  the  inhabitants,  as 

of  the  11   ,T         1  •  T^ 

French  Well  t  ranks  as  natives.  It  was 
Empire.  his  duty  to  administer  justice, 
to  preserve  tranquillity,  to  collect  the 
roya]  revenues,  and  to  lead,  when  requi- 
red, the  free  proprietors  into  the  field.* 
The  title  of  a  duke  implied  a  higher  dig- 
nity, and  commonly  gave  authority  over 
several  counties.f    These  offices  were 

year  918,  published  by  the  historians  of  Languedoc 
(t.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  56),  proves  that  the  Roman, 
Gothic,  and  Salique  coaes  were  then  kept  perfectly 
separate,  and  that  there  were  distinct  judges  for 
the  three  nations.  The  Gothic  law  is  referred  to 
as  an  existing  authority  in  a  charter  of  1070. — 
Idem,  I.  iii.,  p.  274.  De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p. 
1159.  Every  man,  both  in  France  (Hist,  de  Lan- 
guedoc, t.  ii..  Appendix,  p.  69)  and  in  Italy,  seems 
to  have  had  the  right  of  choosing  by  what  law  he 
would  be  governed.  Volumus,  says  Lothaire  I.  in 
924,  ut  cunctus  populus  Konianus  interrogetur, 
quali  lege  vult  vivere,  ut  taU,  quali  professi  fuerint 
vivere  velle,  vivant.  Quod  si  offensionem  contra 
sandem  legem  fecerint,  eidem  legi  quum  profiten- 

ar,  subiacebunt.  Women  upon  marriage  usually 
:.hangeu  thew  law,  and  adopted  that  of  their  hus- 
jand,  returning  to  their  own  in  widowhood;  but 

o  this  there  are  exceptions.  Charters  are  found, 
ts  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  expression, 
jui  professus  sum  lege  Longobardica  [aut]  lege 
Salicd  [aut]  lege  Alemannorum  vivere.  But  soon 
afterward  the  distinctions  were  entirely  lost,  partly 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
partly  through  the  multitude  of  local  statutes  in 

he  Italian  cities. — Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italiai, 
Dissertat.  22.  I)u  Cange,  v.  Lex.  Hemeccius, 
Historia  Juris  Germanici,  c.  ii.,  s.  51. 
*  Marculti  Fonnulaj,  I.  i.,  32. 
•f  Houard,  the  learned  translator  of  Littleton 
(Anciens  Loix  des  Francois,  t.  i.,  p.  6),  supposes 
.base  titles  to  have  been  applied  indifferently.     But 

he  contrary  is  easily  proved,  and  especially  by  a 
jne  of  Fortunatus,  quoted  by  l)u  Cange  and  others  : 

*'  Qui  modo  dat  Comitis,  dct  tibi  jura  Ducis." 

The  cause  of  M.  Houard's  error  may  perhaps  be 
worth  noticing.  -In  the  above  cited  form  of  Mar- 
culfus,  a  precedent  (in  law  language)  is  given  for 

he  appointment  of  a  duke,  count,  or  patrician. 
The  material  part  being  the  same,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  fill  up  the  blanks,  as  we  should  call  it,  by 

nserting  the  proper  designation  of  office.  It  is  ex- 
pressed therefore,  actionem  camiiatus,  ducatus,  aut 
Oatricuitusin  pago  illo,  qnnill  antecessor  tuiu  ille  usque 
nunc  visus  est  egisse,  tibi  agendum  regendumque 
rommisimus.  Montesquieu  has  fallen  into  a  sim- 
uar  mislake  (1.  xxx.,  c.  IG),  forgetting  for  a  ino- 

nent,  like  Houard,  that  these  instruments  in  Mar- 
culfus  wi?rc  not  records  of  real  tran.sactions,  but 
general  forms  for  future  occasion. 

The  office  of  patrician  is  rather  more  obscure. 
It  seems  to  have  nearly  correspondeil  with  what 
was  afterward  called  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  to 
have  implied  the  command  of  all  the  royal  forces. 
Such  at  lea-it  were  Celsus,  and  lus  succrssor  Muin> 
molus,  under  Gontran.  This  is  probable  too  from 
analogy.    The  patrician  was  the  highest  officer  in 


originally  conferred  during  pleasure  ;  but 
the  claim  of  a  son  to  succeed  his  father 
would  often  be  found  too  plausible  or  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  even  under  the  Merovin- 
gian kings,  these  provincial  governors 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  tiiat  independ- 
ence which  was  destined  to  change  the 
countenance  of  Europe.*  The  Lombard 
dukes,  those  especially  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento,  acquired  very  early  an  hered- 
itary right  of  governing  their  provinces 
and  that  kingdom  became  a  sort  of  fed- 
eral aristocracy.! 

The  throne  of  France  was  always  fil- 
led  by   the   royal   house   of  Meroveus 

However  complete  we  may  ima-  „ 

.1         1      .■  ■    I  t        r  au      Succession 

gine  the  elective  rights  of  the  to  the 

Franks,  it  is  clear  that  a  funda-  French  mo 
mental  law  restrained  them  to  "^'^'-'^>- 
this  family.  Such  indeed  had  been  the 
monarchy  of  their  ancestors  the  Ger- 
mans ;  such  long  continued  to  be  those 
of  Spain,  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  all 
pjuropean  nations.  The  reigning  family 
was  immutable  ;  but  at  every  vacancy 
the  heir  awaited  the  confirmation  of  a 
popular  election,  whether  that  were  a 
substantial  privilege,  or  a  mere  ceremo- 
ny. Exceptions,  however,  to  the  lineal 
succession,  are  rare  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  unless  where  an  infant  heir  was 
thought  unfit  to  rule  a  nation  of  freemen. 
But  ill  fact  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  system 


the  Roman  empire,  from  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  we  know  how  much  the  Franks  themselves, 
and  still  more  their  Gaulish  subjects,  afl'ected  to 
imitate  the  style  of  the  imperial  court. 

*  That  the  offices  of  count  and  duke  were  o  »gi- 
nally  but  temporary,  may  be  inferred  from  several 
passages  in  Gregory  of  I'ours  ;  as  1.  v.,  c.  37  ;  1.  viii., 
c.  18.  But  it  seems  by  tlie  laws  of  the  Alemanm, 
c.  35,  that  the  hereditary  succession  of  their  dukes 
was  tolerably  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  their  code  was  promulgated. 
The  Bavarians  chose  their  own  dukes  out  of  one 
family,  as  is  declared  in  their  laws ;  tit.  li.,  c.  1  and 
c.  20. — (Lindebrog,  Codex  Legum  antiquarum.) 
This  the  Emperor  Henry  H.  confirms  in  Ditmar; 
Nonne  scitis  (he  says),  Bajuarios  ab  initio  ducem 
eligendi  liberam  habere  potestatem  .' — (Schmidt, 
Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  404.)  Indeed,  the 
consent  of  these  German  provincial  nations,  il"  I 
may  use  the  expression,  seems  to  have  been  always 
required,  as  in  an  independent  monarchy.  Ditmar, 
a  chronicler  of  the  tenth  century,  says,  that  Eckard 
was  made  Dukeof  Thuringia  totius  popuU  consen 
su.— Pfelfel,  Abri'go  Chroiiologique,  t.  i..  p.  184. 
With  respect  to  France  properly  &t>  calletl,  or  llie 
kingdoms  of  Neuslria  and  Burgundy,  it  may   bo 

less  ea.sy  to  prove  the  existence  of  her'  ' :iicea 

under  the    Merovingians.     But   the  ^  of 

their  government  makes  it  i)robable  lu.n  -w  n.iiaral 
a  symptom  of  disorganization  Itad  not  failed  to  en 
sue.     'I'he  Helvetian  counts  apjK'ar  to  have  beeo 
nearly  indi'pcndcnl,  as  early  as  tins  perio»l. — (I'laa 
ta's  Hist,  of  the  Helvelic  OoL^'leracy,  ckap.  i.> 

t  Giannone,  1.  iv. 
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of  conslitulional  laws  rigidly  observed 
in  ages  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  Those 
antiquaries  who  have  maintained  the 
most  opposite  theories  upon  such  points 
are  seldom  in  want  of  particular  instan- 
ces to  support  their  respective  conclu- 
sions.* 

Clovis  was  a  leader  of  barbarians,  who 
Limited  au-  respected  his  valour,  and  the 
i&ority  of  rank  which  they  had  given  him, 
ciovis.  Yiui  were  incapable  of  servile 
feelings,  and  jealous  of  their  common  as 
well  as  individual  rights.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  power  which  he  possessed, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  well-known 
Vase  of  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons. 
Soissons.  When  the  plunder  taken  in  Clo- 
vis's  invasion  of  Gaul  was  set  out  in  this 
place  for  distribution,  he  begged  for  him- 
self a  precious  vessel,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Rheims.  The  army  having 
expressed  their  willingness  to  consent, 
"  You  shall  have  nothing  here,"  exclaim- 
ed a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle- 
axe,  "but  what  falls  to  your  share  by 
lot."  Clovis  took  the  vessel,  without 
marking  any  resentment ;  but  found  an 
opportunity,  next  year,  of  revenging  him- 
self by  the  death  of  the  soldier.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  inference  which  is 
supplied  by  this  story.  The  w^hole  be- 
haviour of  Clovis  is  that  of  a  barbarian 
chief,  not  darmg  to  withdraw  any  thing 
from  the  rapacity,  or  to  chastise  the 
rudeness,  of  his  followers. 

But  if  such  was  the  liberty  of  the 
Power  of  Franks  when  they  first  became 
the  kings  conqucrors  of  Gaul,  we  have 
increases.  ^^^^  reason  to  beheve  that  they 
did  not  long  preserve  it.  A  people  not 
very  numerous  spread  over  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Gaul,  wherever  lands  were 
assigned  to,  or  seized  by  them.f  It  be- 
came a  burden  to  attend  those  general 
assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  were  an- 
nually convened  in  the  month  of  March, 
to  deliberate   upon  public  business,   as 

*  Hottoman  (Franco-Gallia,  c.  vi.)  and  Boulain- 
villiers  (Etat  de  la  France)  seem  to  consider  the 
crown  as  absolutely  elective.  The  Abbe  Vertot 
(Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  t.  iv.)  main- 
tains a  limited  right  of  election  within  the  reigning 
family.  M.  de  Foncemagne  (t.  vi.  and  t.  viii.  of 
the  same  collection)  asserts  a  strict  hereditary  de- 
scent. Neither  perhaps  sufTiciently  distinguishes 
acts  of  violence  from  those  of  right,  nor  ob.serves 
the  changes  in  the  French  constitution  between 
Ciovis  and  Childeric  III. 

t  I)u  Bos,  Hist.  Critique,  t.  ii.,  p.  301,  maintains 

that  Clovis  had  not  more  than  3000  or  4000  Franks 

in  his  army,  for  which  he  produces  some,  though 

Ot  very  ancient,  authorities.     The   srnallness  of 

e  number  of  Saliana  may  account  for  our  finding 
mention  of  the  partitions  made  in  their  favour. 

»-.  howerer,  Du  Bos,  t.  iii.,  p.  4G6 


well  as  to  exhibit  a  muster  of  mihtary 
strength.  After  some  time,  it  appciary 
that  these  meetings  drew  together  only 
the  bishops,  and  those  invested  with  civil 
offices.*  The  ancient  inhabitants  ol 
Gaul,  having  little  notion  of  political  lib- 
erty, were  unlikely  to  resist  the  most  ty- 
rannical conduct.  Many  of  them  becam* 
officers  of  state  and  advisers  of  the  sov 
ereign,  whose  ingenuity  might  teach 
maxims  of  despotism  unknown  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  We  shall  scarcely 
wrong  the  bishops  by  suspecting  them  of 
more  pliable  courtliness  than  was  natural 
to  the  long-haired  warriors  of  Clovis. f 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Franks  were  themselves  instrumental  in 
this  change  of  their  government.  Tiie 
court  of  the  Merovingian  kings  was 
crowded  with  followers,  who  have  been 
plausibly  derived  from  those  of  the 
German  chiefs  described  by  Tacitus; 
men,  forming  a  distinct  and  elevate(i 
class  in  the  state,  and  known  by  the  ti 
ties  of  Fideles,  Leudes,  and  Antrustiones. 
They  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king 
upon  their  admission  into  that  rank,  ano 
were  commonly  remunerated  with  giftf« 
of  land.  Under  different  appellations  wc 
find,  as  some  antiquaries  think,  this  clas^ 
of  courtiers  in  the  early  records  of  Lorn 
bardy  and  England.  The  general  name 
of  vassals  (from  Givas,  a  Celtic  word  for 
a  servant)  is  applied  to  them  in  every 
country. I  By  the  assistance  of  these 
faithful  supporters,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  regal  authority  of  Clovis's  suc- 
cessors  was   ensured.^      However  this 

*  Du  Bos,  t.  iii.,  p.  327.  Mably,  Observ.  sui 
I'Histoire  de  France,  1.  i.,  c.  3. 

t  Gregory  of  Tours,  throughout  his  history, 
talks  of  the  royal  power  in  the  tone  of  Louis  XI  V.'s 
court.  If  we  were  obliged  to  believe  all  we  read, 
even  the  vase  of  Soissons  would  bear  witness  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Franks. 

t  The  Gasindi  of  Italy,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal 
Thane,  appear  to  correspond,  more  or  less,  to  the 
Antrustions  of  France.  The  word  Thane,  howev- 
er, was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  com- 
prehended all  free  proprietors  of  land.  That  of 
Leudes  seems  to  imply  only  subjection,  and  is  fre 
quently  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  a  nation,  as 
well  as,  m  a  stricter  sense,  to  the  king's  pe  sonal 
vassals.  This  name  they  did  not  acquire  original- 
ly by  possessing  benefices,  but  rather,  by  being 
vassals  or  servants,  became  the  object  of  benefi- 
ciary donations.    In  one  of  Marculfus's  precedents, 

I.  i.,  f.  18,  we  have  the  form  by  which  an  Antrus- 
lion  was  created.  See  Du  Cange,  under  these  seV' 
eral  words,  and  Muratori's  thirteenth  dissertation 
on  Itrilian  antiquities.  The  Gardingi,  sometime« 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Visigotiis,  do  not  ap 
pear  to  be  of  the  same  description. 

(J  Boantus  *  *  *  »  vallatus  in  domo  sua,  ab  ho 
minibus  regis  interfectus  est. — Greg.  Tur.,  1.  viii.,  c 

II.  A  few  spirited  retainers  were  sufficient  to  ex 
ecute  the  mandates  of  arbitrary  power  among 
barbarous,  disunited  people. 
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may  be,  the  annals  of  his  more  immedi- 
ate descendants  exhibit  a  course  of  op- 
pression, not  merely  displayed,  as  will 
often  happen  among  uncivilized  people, 
though  free,  in  acts  of  private  injustice, 
but  in  such  general  tyranny  as  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  any  real 
checks  upon  the  sovereign.* 

But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  kings  of  this  line  had  fallen 
into  that  contemptible  state  which  has 
Depeneracy  been  described  in  the  last  chap- 
fami*i*  '■">*^  ter.  The  mayors  of  the  palace. 
Majors  of  who,  from  mere  officers  of  the 
the  palace,  court,  had  now  become  masters 
of  the  kingdom,  were  elected  by  the 
Franks,  not  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
that  nation,  but  the  provincial  governors, 
and  considerable  proprietors  of  land.f 
Some  inequality  there  probably  existed 
from  the  beginning  in  the  partition  of 
estates,  and  this  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  common  changes  of  prop- 
erty, by  the  rapine  of  those  savage  times. 


*  The  proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  page  of  Gregory  :  among  other  places,  see  1. 
iv.,c.  1;  J.  vi.,c.  29 ;  1.  ix.,c.  30.  In  all  edicts  pro- 
ceedmg  from  the  first  kings,  they  are  careful  to  ex- 
press the  consent  of  their  subjects.  Clovis's  lan- 
guage runs — Populus  noster  petit.  His  son  Chil- 
debert  expresses  himself:  nnk  cum  nostris  optima- 
tibus  pertractavimus — convenit  unk  cum  leudis 
nostris.  But  m  the  famous  treaty  of  Andeley,  A. 
D.  5d7,  no  national  assent  seems  to  have  been  ask- 
ed or  given  to  its  provisions,  which  were  very  im- 
portant. And  an  edict  of  one  of  the  Clotaires  (it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  first  or  second  of  that  name, 
though  Montesquieu  has  given  good  reasons  for 
the  latter)  assumes  a  more  magisterial  tone,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  Leudes. 

t  The  revolution  which  ruined  Brunehaut  was 
brought  about  by  the  defection  of  her  chief  nobles, 
especially  Wamachar,  mayor  of  Austrasia.  Upon 
Clolaire  11. 's  victory  over  her,  he  was  compelled  to 
reward  these  adherents  at  the  expense  of  the  mon- 
archy. Wamachar  was  made  mayor  of  Burgundy, 
with  an  oath  from  the  king  never  to  dispo.ssess  him. 
— (Fredeganus,  c.  42.)  In  G2G,  the  nobility  of  Bur- 
gundy declined  to  elect  a  mayor,  which  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  their  right.  From  this 
time  nothing  was  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
aristocracy.  Unless  we  ascribe  all  to  the  different 
ways  of  thinking  in  Gregory  and  Fredeganus,  the 
one  a  Roman  bishop,  the  other  a  Frank  or  Bur- 
gundian,  the  government  was  altogether  changed. 

It  might  even  be  surnused,  that  the  crown  was 
coiisiflered  as  more  elective  than  before.  The  au- 
thor of  Gesla  Regum  Francorum.an  old  chronicler 
who  lived  in  those  limes,  changes  his  form  of  ex- 
pressing a  kind's  accession  from  that  of  Clotaire 
II.  Of  the  earlier  kings  he  says  only,  regnum 
recepit.  But  of  Clotaire,  Franti  qucxjue  praedic- 
turn  Clotairiuni  jrgem  parvuluin  supra  se  in  reg- 
num stntuerunt.  Attain,  of  the  acces.sion  of  Dago- 
bert  I. :  Au»trasii  Franci  superiores  congregati  in 
nnuni,  Dagobertum  supra  se  in  regnum  statuunt. 
In  another  place,  Drcedcnte  prsfato  rege  Clodo- 
veo,  Frana  ..loi.-Mrnim  semorem  puerum  ex  thbus 
•ibi  re;<em  statueruut.  Several  oilier  mstances 
might  b«  quoted 


and  by  royal  munificence.  Thus  arose 
that  landed  aristpnracyT  which  became 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  political 
system  of  Europe  during  many  centuries, 
and  is  in  fact  its  great  distinction,  both 
from  the  despotism  of  Asia,  and  the 
equality  of  repubhcan  governments. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about 
the  origin  of  nobility  in  France, 
which  might  perhaps  be  settled,  °  '  "^' 
or  at  least  better  understood,  by  fixing 
our  conception  of  the  term.  In  our  mod- 
ern acceptation,  it  is  usually  taken  to  im- 
ply certain  distinctive  privileges  in  the 
political  order,  inherent  in  the  blood  of 
the  possessor,  and  consequently  not 
transferable  like  those  which  property 
confers.  Limited  to  this  sense,  nobility, 
I  conceive,  was  unkno"^  n  to  the  con- 
querors of  Gaul  till  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire.  They  felt,  no 
doubt,  the  common  prejudice  of  mankind 
in  favour  of  those  whose  ancestry  is  con- 
spicuous, when  compared  with  persons 
of  obscure  birth.  This  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  nobility,  and- perfectly  distin- 
guishable from  the  possession  of  exclu- 
sive civil  rights.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  republic,  will  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  the  difference  between  these 
two  species  of  hereditary  distinction,  in 
the  patricii  and  the  nobiles.  Though  I  do 
not  think  tliat  the  tribes  of  German  ori- 
gin paid  so  much  regard  to  genealogy  as 
some  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  nations 
(else  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest 
houses  would  not  have  been  so  envelop 
cd  in  doubt  as  we  find  them),  there  are 
abundant  traces  of  the  respect  in  which 
families  of  known  antiquity  were  held 
among  them.*  • 

But  tlie  essential  distinction  of  ranks  in 
France,  perhaps  also  in  Spain  and  Lom- 
bardy,  was  founded  upon  t)ie  possession 
of  land,  or  upon  civil  employment.  The 
aristocracy  of  wealth  preceded  that  of 

♦  The  antiquity  of  French  nobility  is  maintained 
temperately  by  Schmidt,  Hist.des  Allemands,  t.  i., 
p.  3t)l,  and  with  acrimony  by  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xxx.,  c.  25.  Neither  of  them  proves 
any  more  than  I  have  admitted.  The  expression 
of  Ludovicus  Pius  to  his  freedman.  Rex  fecit  te 
libenim,  non  nobilem  :  quod  i/npossibile  e.-^t  i)Ost 
libertatem,  is  very  intelligible,  without  imi:^Miuiig  a 

f)rivileged  class.     Of  the  practical  repard  paid  to 
)irth,  indeed,  there  are  many  proofs.     It  seems  to 
have   been   a   recommendation   in    Jhe  choice  of 
bishops. — (.Marculli  Formula;,  1.  i.,  c.  4,  cum  notia 
Bignonii,  in  BnMizu  Capitulanbus.)     It  was  proba- 
bly much  considered  in  conferring  dignities.     Fre 
degarius  says  of  Frotailius,  mayor  of  t!>'  '•'-•.»  to 
Brunehaut,  Quoscunquegenere  nobile-  tt, 

lotos  huiniliarecunabatur,  ut  nullus  reju  ....  ....  .^ui 

gradum,  quern  ampueryt,  poiuisset  asautT>era 
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birth,  w'liicli  indeed  is  still  chiefly  depend- 
ant upon  the  other  for  its  importance.  A 
Frank  of  large  estate  was  styled  a  noble  ; 
if  he  wasted  or  was  despoiled  of  his 
-x'ealth,  his  descendants  fell  into  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  new  pos- 
sessor became  noble  in  his  stead.  In 
these  early  ages,  property  did  not  very 
frequently  change  hands,  and  desert  the 
families  who  had  long  possessed  it. 
They  were  noble  by  descent,  therefore, 
because  they  were  rich  by  the  same 
means.  Wealth  gave  them  power,  and 
power  gave  them  pre-eminence.  But  no 
distinction  was  made  by  the  Salique  or 
Lombard  ,*:odes  in  the  composition  for 
homicide,  the  great  test  of  political  sta- 
tion, except  in  favour  of  the  king's  vas- 
sals. It  seems,  however,  by  some  of  the 
barbaric  codes,  those  namely  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  the  latter  nation,*  that  the 
free  men  were  ranged  by  them  into  two 
or  three  classes,  and  a  difference  made 
in  the  price  at  which  their  lives  were 
valued :  so  that  there  certainly  existed 
the  elements  of  aristocratic  privileges,  if 
we  cannot  in  strictness  admit  their  com- 
pletion at  so  early  a  period.  The  Antrus- 
tions  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  were  also 
noble,  and  a  composition  was  paid  for  their 
murder  treble  of  that  for  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen :  but  this  was  a  personal,  not  an 
hereditary  distinction.  A  link  was  want- 
ing to  connect  their  eminent  privileges 
with  their  posterity ;  and  this  link  was  to 
be  supplied  by  hereditary  benefices. 

Besides  the  lands  distributed  among 
Fiscal  the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to 
lands,  the  crown,  partly  for  the  support  of 
its  dignity,  and  partly  for  the  exercise  of 
its  munific^ce.  These  were  called  fis- 
cal lands ;  they  were  dispersed  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed 
the  most  regular  source  of  revenue. f 
But  the  greater  portion  of  them  were 
granted  out  to  favoured  subjects,  under 
the  name  of  benefices,  the  nature  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points    in    the    policy   of    these    ages. 


♦  Leg.  Burgund.,  tit.  26.  Leg.  Visigoth.,  1.  ii., 
i:  2,  c.  4  (in  Lindebrog).  Du  Cange,  voc.  Adalingus, 
Nobilis.  Wilkins,  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.,  passim.  1  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  nobility,  founded  either 
upon  birth  or  property,  and  distinguished  from  mere 
personal  freedom,  entered  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system.  Thuf  the  eorl  and  ceorl  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  like  the  noble  and  roturier  in  France. 

t  The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  are  continu- 
ally mentioned  in  the  early  writers;  the  kings,  in 
journeying  to  different  parts  of  their  dominions, 
took  up  their  abode  in  them.  Charlemagne  is  very 
full  in  his  directions  as  to  their  management. — Ca- 
pitularia,  A.  D.  797.  et  alibi. 


Benefices  were,  it  is  probable, 
most  frequently  bestowed  upon  ^"^  '** 
the  professed  courtiers,  the  Antrustionea 
or  Leudes,  and  upon  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors. It  by  no  means  appears  that 
any  conditions  of  military  service  were 
expressly  annexed  to  these  grants :  but 
it  may  justly  be  presumed  that  such  fa- 
vours were  not  conferred  without  an  ex- 
pectation of  some  return ;  and  we  read, 
botn  in  law  and  history,  that  beneficiary 
tenants  were  more  closely  connected 
with  the  crown  than  mere  allodial  pro- 
prietors. Whoever  possessed  a  benefice 
was  bound  to  serve  his  sovereign  in  the 
field.  But  of  allodial  proprietors  only  the 
owner  of  three  mansi  was  called  upon 
for  personal  service.  Where  tliere  were 
three  possessors  of  single  mansi,  one 
went  to  the  army,  and  the  others  con- 
tributed to  his  equipment.*  Such  at  least 
Avere  the  regulations  oi  Charlemagne, 
whom  I  cannot  believe,  wirh  Mably,  to 
have  relaxed  the  obhgations  of  military 
attendance.  After  the  peace  of  Coblentz 
in  860,  Charles  the  Bald  restored  all  allo- 
dial property  belonging  to  his  subjects 
who  had  taken  part  against  him,  but  not 
his  own  beneficiary  grants,  which  they 
were  considered  as  having  forfeited. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon 
the  feudal  system,  lay  it  down  that  tjicIt 
benefices  were  originally  precari-  ^^*''''* 
ous,  and  revoked  at  pleasure  by  thb 
sovereign  ;  that  they  were  afterward 
granted  for  life ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, became  hereditary.  No  satisfactory 
proof,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
brought  of  the  first  stage  in  this  prog- 
ress.!   -A-t   least,  I   am    not  convinced. 

*  Capitul.  Car.  Mag.,  ann.  807  and  812.  I  can 
not  define  the  precise  area  of  a  mansus.  It  con 
sisted,  according  to  Du  Cange,  of  twelve  jugera; 
but  what  he  meant  by  a  juger  I  know  not.  The 
ancient  Roman  juger  was  about  five  eigh^hs  of  an 
acre ;  the  Parisian  arpent  was  a  fourth  more  than 
one.    This  would  make  a  difference  as  twc  to  one. 

t  The  position  which  I  have  ^aken  upon  .-ne  to 
controvert,  is  laid  down  in  almost  every  writer  on 
the  feudal  system.  Besides  Sir  James  Craig,  Spel- 
man,  and  other  older  authors,  Houard,  in  his  An- 
ciennes  Loix  des  Francois,  t.  i.,  p.  5,  and  the  edi 
tors  of  the  Benedictine  Collection,  t.  xi.,  p.  163, 
take  the  same  point  for  granted.  Mably,  Ob.^erva- 
tions  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  1.  i.,  c.  3,  calls  it, 
une  vcrite  que  M.  de  Montesquieu  a  tr^s  Vjien  prou- 
vee.  And  Robertson  affirms  with  unusual  posi- 
tiveness,  "  These  benefices  were  granted  origi- 
nally only  during  pleasure.  No  circumstance  rela* 
ting  to  the  customs  of  the  middle  ages  is  better  as- 
certained  than  this:  and  innumerable  pronfs  of  it 
might  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L'Esprit  des 
Loix,  and  by  Du  Cange."— Hist.  Charles  V.,vol.  i., 
not.  8. 

These  testimonies,  which  Robertson  has  not 
chosen  to  bring  forward,  we  cannot  conjecture; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  by  what  felicity  he 
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khat  beneficiary  grants  were  ever  consid- 
ered as  resumable  at  pleasure,  unless 
where  some  delinquency  could  be  impu- 
ted to  the  vassal.  It  is  possible,  though 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  documents  which 
prove  it,  that  benefices  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  g^ranted  for  a  term  of 
years,  since  even  fiefs,  in  much  later 
times,  were  occasionally  of  no  greater 
extent.  Their  ordinary  duration,  how- 
ever, was  at  least  the  life  of  the  posses- 
sor,  after  which  they  reverted  to  the 

has  discovered,  in  the  penury  of  historical  records 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  innumera- 
ble proofs  of  a  usage  which,  by  the  confession  of 
all,  did  not  exist  at  any  later  period.  But  as  tiie 
authorities  quoted  by  Montesquieu  have  appeared 
conclusive  both  to  Mably  and  Robertson,  it  may 
be  proper  to  examine  them  separately.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  passage  in  the  L'Esprit  des  Loix  on 
which  they  rely. 

On  ne  peut  pas  douter  que  d'abord  les  fiefs  ne 
fussent  ambvibles.  On  voii,  dans  Gregoire  de 
Tours,  que  I'on  6te  a  Sunegisile  et  a  Galloman 
tout  ce  qu'ils  tenoient  du  rise,  et  qu'on  ne  leur 
laisse  que  ce  qu'ils  avoient  en  propriete.  Gontran, 
^levant  au  trone  son  neveu  Childebert,  eut  une 
conference  secrette  avec  lui,  et  lui  indiqua  ceux  a 
qui  il  dsvoit  donner  des  fiefs,  et  ceux  a  qui  il  devoit 
les  oter.  Dans  une  formule  de  Marculfe,  le  roi 
donne  en  ^change,  non  seulement  des  benefices 
que  son  iisc  tenoit,  mais  encore  ceux  qu'un  autre 
avoit  tenus.  La  loi  des  Lombards  oppose  les  ben- 
efices a  la  propriety.  Les  hi.<;ioriens,  les  formules, 
les  co«les  des  differens  peupies  barbares,  tons  les 
monumens  qui  nous  restent,  sont  unanimes.  En- 
fin,  ceux  qui  ont  ecrit  le  Livre  des  Fiefs,  nous  ap- 
prennent  que  d'abord  les  seigneurs  purent  les  oter 
k  leur  volonte,  qu'ensuite  ils  les  assurerent  pour  un 
an,et  apr^s  lesdonn^rent  pour  toujours,  l.xxx.,  c.l6. 

The  first  of  Montesquieu's  authorities  is  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  ix.,  c.  38.  Sunegisilus  and 
Gallornagnus,  two  courtiers  of  Childebert,  having 
been  accused  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  fled  to 
sanctuary,  and  refused  to  stand  their  trial.  Their 
beneficiary  lands  were  upon  this  very  justly  taken 
awav  by  a  judicial  sentence.  What  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  a  case  of  forfeiture  for  treason  or 
outlawry,  that  benefices  were  granted  only  during 
pleasure  ?  2.  Gontran  is  said  by  Gregory  to  have 
advised  his  nephew  Childebert,  quos  honoraret 
muneribus,  quos  ab  honors  depelleret,  1.  vii.,  33. 
But  honour  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  earliest 
writers  for  an  office  of  dignity  than  for  a  landed  es- 
tate ;  and  even  were  (he  word  to  l)ear  in  this  place 
the  latter  meaning,  we  could  not  fairly  depend  on 
an  authority,  drawn  from  times  of  peculiar  tyranny 
and  civil  convulsion.  I  am  not  contending  that 
men  were  secure  in  their  beneficiary,  since  they 
certainly  were  not  so  in  their  allodial  estates  :  the 
•ole  question  is  as  to  the  right  they  were  supposed 
to  possess  in  respect  of  them.  3.  In  the  precedent 
of  Marrulfus,  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  the  king  is 
supposed  to  grant  lands  which  some  other  person 
had  lately  held.  But  this  is  meant  as  a  designation 
of  thf  premises,  and  would  be  perfectly  applicable, 
though  the  late  possessor  were  dead.  4.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  Lombard  laws  (that  is,  laws 
tnactcd  by  the  successors  of  Charleinaijne  in  Lom- 
oardy),  and  the  general  tenour  of  niioient  records, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  oppose  bcneliirrs  to  propri- 
ety :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  thf  former  were 
««vocable  at  pleasure.    Thia  opposition  of  •'lodial 


fisc*  Nor  can  I  agree  with  those  H'ho 
deny  the  existence  of  hereditary  benefi 
ces  under  the  first  race  of  French  kings 
The  codes  of  the  liurgundians  and  of  the 
Visigoths,  which  advert  to  them,  are,  by 
analogy,  witnesses  to  tlie  contrary.!  The 
precedents  given  in  the  forms  of  .Marcul- 
fus  (about  G60)  for  the  grant  of  a  bene- 
fice, contain  very  full  terms,  extending  it 
to  the  heirs  of  the  beneficiary. |  And 
JNIably  has  plausibly  inferred  tlie  perpetu- 
ity of  benefices,  at  least  in  some  instan- 

to  feudal  estates  subsists  at  present,  though  the  ten 
ure  of  the  latter  is  any  thing  rather  than  precarious. 
5.  As  to  the  Libri  Feudorum,  which  are  a  compila- 
tion by  some  Milanese  lawyers  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, they  cannot  be  deemed  of  much  authority  for 
the  earlier  history  of  the  feudal  system  in  France. 
There  is  certainly  reason  to  think,  that  even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  tenure  of  fiefs  in  some  parts 
of  Lombardy  was  rather  precarious  ;  but  whether 
this  were  by  any  other  law  than  that  of  the  strong 
er,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine. 

Du  Cange,  to  whom  Robertson  also  refers,  gives 
this  definition  of  a  benefice  ;  praedium  fiscale,  quod 
a  rege  vel  principe,  vel  ab  alio  quolibet  ad  vitam 
viro  nobiU  utendum  conceditur.  In  a  subsequent 
place,  indeed,  he  says  :  nee  tantum  erant  ad  vi- 
tam, sed  pro  libitu  auferebantur.  For  this  he  only 
cites  a  letter  of  the  bishops  to  Louis  the  Debonair; 
Ecclesiae  nobis  a  Deo  commissae  non  laiia  sunt 
beneficia,  et  hujusmodi  regis  proprietas,  ut  pro  lib 
itu  suo  inconsull^  illas  possit  dare,  aut  auferre 
But  how  slight  a  foundation  does  this  aftbrd  iot 
the  inference  that  lay  beneiices  were  actually  lia- 
ble to  be  resumed  at  pleasure  !  Suppose  even  thi« 
to  be  a  necessary  application  in  the  argument  of 
those  bishops,  is  it  certain  that  they  stated  the  law 
of  their  country  with  accuracy  I  Dowc  not  fmd 
greater  errors  than  this  every  day  in  men's  speech 
and  writings,  relative  to  points  with  which  they 
are  not  immediately  concerned  I  In  fact,  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  benefices  were  granted 
not  only  for  life,  but  as  inheritances,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis.  In  the  next  sentence  Du  Cange  ?.dds  a 
qualification  which  puts  an  end  to  the  controversy, 
so  far  as  his  authority  is  concerned;  Non  temere 
tamen,  nee  sine  legali  judicio  auferebantur.  That 
those  two  sentences  contradict  each  other  is  man- 
ifest ;  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  more  correct 
position. 

♦  The  following  passage  from  Gregoryof  Toun 
seems  to  prove,  that  although  sons  were  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  succeed  their  fathers,  an  indul 
gence  which  easily  grew  up  into  a  right,  the  crown 
had,  in  his  time,  an  unquestionable  reversion  after 
the  death  of  its  original  beneficiary.     Hoc  tempore 
et  Wandelinus,  nutritor  Childeberti  regis,  obiit ; 
sed  in  locum  ejus  nullus  est  subrogatus,  eo  quod 
regina  mater  curam  velit  propriam  habere  de  hlio 
(^uascunque  de  fisco  meruit,  fisci  juribus  sunt  rclata 
Obiit  his  diebus  Bodegesilus  dux  plenus  dierum 
sed  nihil  de  facultate  ems  filiis  minutum  est,  1.  viii 
c.  22.     Gregory's  work,  however,  docs  not  go  fai 
ther  than  5!».j. 

t  Ltgfs  Burgundionum,tit  i.    Leges  Wisigoth 
I.  v.,  tit.  2. 

X  Marculf,  form.  xii.  and  xixj.  i.  This  precv 
dent  wa.s  in  use  down  to  the  eleventh  century  ;  it« 
expre.^sions  recur  in  nhno.st  every  charter.  Th« 
earliest  instance  I  have  seen  of  an  actual  grant  to 
a  private  person,  is  of  Charlemagne  to  one  JuLu  is 
795.— Baluzii  Capitularia,  t  li.,  p.  1400 
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ces,  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  at 
Andely  ir  587,  and  of  an  edict  of  Clotaire 
II.  some  years  later.*  We  can  hardly 
doubt  at  least  that  children  would  put  in 
a  very  strong  claim  to  what  their  father 
had  enjoyed ;  and  the  weakness  of  the 
crown  in  the  seventh  century  must  have 
rendered  it  difficult  to  reclaim  its  property. 
A  natural  consequence  of  hereditary 
Bub-infeu-  benefices  was  that  those  who 
dation.  possessed  them  carved  out  por- 
tions to  be  held  of  themselves  by  a  simi- 
lar tenure.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  cus- 
tom, best  known  by  the  name  of  .suhJli- 
fpimjptinp,  occur  even  in  the  capitularies 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  At  a  later 
period  it  became  universal ;  and  what 
had  begun  perhaps  through  ambition  or 
pride,  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity. 
In  that  dissolution  of  all  law  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the 
powerful  leaders,  constantly  engaged  in 
domestic  warfare,  placed  their  chief  de- 
pendance  upon  men  whom  they  attached 
by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  condi- 
tions. The  oath  of  fidelity  which  they 
had  taken,  the  homage  which  they  had 
paid  to  the  sovereign,  they  exacted  from 
their  own  vassals.  To  render  military 
service  became  the  essential  obligation 
whicU  the  tenant  of  a  benefice  under- 
took.; and  out  of  those  ancient  grants, 
now  become  for  the  most  part  hereditary, 
thfene,  grp;A^-up_in  the.,t£ath  century.,  both 
ip  name  and  reality,  the  system  of  feudal 
tenures. t 

♦  Quicquid  antefati  reges  ecclesiis  aut  fidelibus 
suis  contulerunt,  aut  adhuc  conferre  cum  justitia 
Deo  propitiante  voluerint,  stabiliter  conservetur; 
et  quicquid  unicuique  fidelium  in  utriusque  regno 
per  legem  et  justitiam  redhibetur,  nullum  ei  prs- 
judicium  ponatur,  sed  liceat  res  debitas  possidere 
atque  recipfre.  Et  si  aliquid  unicuique  per  inter- 
regna sine  culr»&  sublatum  est,  audientia  habita 
restauretur.  Et  de  eo  quod  per  munificentias  prae- 
cedentium  regum  unusquisque  usque  ad  transitum 
gloriosae  memoriae  domini  Chlothacharii  regis  pos- 
sedit,  cum  securitate  possideat ;  et  quod  exinde 
fidelibu.s  personis  ablatum  est,  de  praesenti  recipiat. 
Fcedus  Andeliacum,  in  Gregor.  Turon.,  1.  ix.,  c.20. 
Quafccun^jue  ecclesiae  vel  clericis  vel  quibuslibet 
personis  a  gloriosae  memoriae  prasfatis  prmcipibus 
munificentiae  largitate  collatae  sunt,  omni  firmitate 
perdurent. — Edict  Chlotachar.  I.  vel  potius  II.  in 
Recuei!  des  Historiens,  I.  iv.,  p.  116. 

t  Sor.'iner  says,  that  he  has  not  found  the  word 
feodum  anterior  to  the  year  1000  ;  and  Muratori,  a 
still  greater  authority,  doubts  whether  it  was  used 
so  early.  I  have,  however,  observed  the  words 
feum  and  fevum,  which  are  manifestly  corruptions 
of  feudnm,  in  several  charters  about  960. — Vais- 
sette,  Hist,  de  Langucdoc,  t.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  107, 
128,  et  alibi.  SomtJ  of  these  fiefs  appear  not  to 
have  been  hereditary.  But,  independently  of  pos- 
itive instances,  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  word 
of  barbarous  original  must  have  answered,  in  the 
vernacular  lancrufiges,  to  the  Latin  beneficium  ?  See 
Du  Cange  v.  Feudam. 


This  revolution  was  accompanied  by 
another  still  more  important,  usurpation 
The  provincial  governors,  the  of  provincial 
dukes  and  counts,  to  whom  governors, 
we  may  add  the  marquises  or  mar- 
graves, intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
frontiers,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  pub- 
lic measures  after  the  decline  of  tho 
Merovingian  kings.  Charlemagne,  duly 
jealous  of  their  ascendency,  checked  it 
by  suffering  the  dutchies  to  expire  with- 
out renewal,  by  granting  very  few  coun- 
ties hereditarily,  by  removing  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  from  the  hands  of  the 
counts  into  those  of  his  own  itinerant 
judges,  and,  if  we  are  not  deceived  in 
his  policy,  by  elevating  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
nobility.  Even  in  his  time,  the  faults  of 
the  counts  are  the  constant  theme  of  the 
capitularies  ;  their  dissipation  and  neglect 
of  duty,  their  oppression  of  the  poore. 
proprietors,  and  their  artful  attempts  to 
appropriate  the  crown  lands  situated 
within  their  territory.*  If  Charlemagne 
was  unable  to  redress  those  evils,  how 
much  must  they  have  increased  under 
his  posterity  !  That  great  prince  seldom 
gave  more  than  one  county  to  the  same 
person ;  and,  as  they  were  generally  of 
moderate  size,  co-extensive  with  episco- 
pal diocesses,  there  was  less  danger,  jf 
this  policy  had  been  followed,  of  their 
becoming  independent.!  But  Louis  the 
JDebonair,  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
Charles  the  Bald,  allowed  several  coun- 
ties to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same  person. 
The  possessors  constantly  aimed  at  ac- 
quiring private  estates  within  the  limits 
of  their  charge,  and  thus  both  rendered 
themselves  formidable,  and  assumed  a 
kind  of  patrimonial  right  to  their  digni- 
ties. By  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  A.  D.  877,  the  succession  of  a  son 
to  the  father's  county  appears  to  be  rec- 
ognised as  a  known  usage.  J  In  the  next 
century  there  followed  an  entire  prostra- 
tion of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  counts 
usurped  their  governments  as  little  sover- 
eignties, with  the  domains  and  all  rega- 
li  in  rights,  subject  only  to  the  feudal  su- 
periority of  the  king.^     They  now  added 

*  Capitularia  Car.  Mag.  et  Lud.  Pii.,  passim. 
Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  158.  Gail 
lard.  Vie  de  Charlem.,  t.  iii.,  p.  118. 

t  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  i.,  p.  587, 
700,  and  not.  87. 

\  Ualuzii  Capitularia,  t.  ii.,  p.  263  and  209. 
This  is  a  questionable  point,  and  most  French  an- 
tiquaries consider  this  famous  capitulary  as  tn« 
foundation  of  an  hereditary  right  in  counties.  I 
am  inclined  to  thuik  that  there  was  at  least  a 
practice  of  succession,  which  is  implied  and  guar 
antied  by  this  provision. 

^  It  appears,  bv  the  record  of  a  process  in  Old 
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the  name  of  the  county  to  their  own, 
and  their  wives  took  the  appellation  of 
countess.*  In  Italy,  the  independence 
if  the  dukes  was  still  more  complete  ; 
and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  his  de- 
scendants kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those 
of  Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs 
of  their  empire,  throughout  the  tenth  cen- 
tnry,  granted  almost  invariably  to  the 
male  and  even  female  heir^  of  the  last 
possessor.  "     '■'■'^   '-' "tU.  'o-rj 

Meanwhile,  the  aliadwl  proprietors, 
Change  of  ^^'^^  ^^^  hitherto  formed  the 
allodial  into  Strength  of  the  state,  fell  into  a 
much  worse  condition.  Tliey 
were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  counts,  who,  whether  as  magistrates 
and  governors,  or  as  overbearing  lords, 
had  it  always  in  their  power  to  harass 
them.  Every  district  was  exposed  to 
continual  hostilities ;  sometimes  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  more  often  from  the  own- 
ers of  castles  and  fastnesses,  which  in  the 
tenth  century,  under  pretence  of  resisting 
the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  served  the 
purposes  of  private  war.  Against  such  a 
system  of  rapine,  the  military  compact 
of  lord  and  vassal  was  the  only  effectual 
shield ;  its  essence  was  the  reciprocity 
of  service  and  protection.  But  an  insula- 
ted allodialist  had  no  support :  his  for- 
tunes were  strangely  changed,  since  he 
claimed,  at  least  in  right,  a  share  in  the 
legislation  of  his  country,  and  could  com- 
pare with  pride  his  patrimonial  fields  with 
the  temporary  benefices  of  the  crown. 
Without  law  to  redress  his  injuries,  with- 
out the  royal  power  to  support  his  right, 
he  had  no  course  left  but  to  compromise 
with  oppression,  and  subject  himself,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  a  feudaLiQcd. 
During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
it  appears  that^allodial  lands  in  France  had 
chiefly  becomejtwidilL;  that  is,  they  had 
been  surrendered  by  their  proprietors, 
and  received  back  again  upon  the  feudal 
conditions  ;  or,  more  frequent'y,  perhaps, 
the  owner  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  man  or  vassal  of  a 
suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an  original 
grant  which  had  never  existed. f   Changes 

that  the  counts  of  Toulouse  had  already  so  far 
usurped  the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  as  to  claim 
an  estate  on  tiie  ground  of  its  being  a  royal  bene- 
fice.—  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  .\ppon.,  p.  56. 

*  Vaissettc,  Hist,  de  Langiiedoc,  t.  i.,  p.  588,  and. 
infrA,  t.  li.,  p.  .39,  109,  and  Appendix,  p.  56. 

t  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  i.  ii.,  p.  101).  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  there  do  not  occur  so  many  specific 
inatanres  of  this  conversion  of  allodial  tenure  into 
feudal,  as  might  l>e  expected,  in  order  to  warrant 
the  8Up;)()sition  in  the  text.  Several  records,  how- 
ever, arc  (pioted  by  Robertson.  Hist.  Charles  V., 
note  8  ;  and  others  inay.be  four,  m  diplomatic  col- 
lections. A  precedent  for  surrendermg  allodial  prop-  , 
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of  the  same  nature,  though  not  perhaps 
so  extensive,  or  so  distinctly  to  be  traced, 
took  place  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet 
it  would  be  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  has  been 
unlimited  ;  in  a  great  part  of  France,  allo- 
dial tenures  always  subsisted  ;  and  many 
estates  in  the  empire  were  of  the  same 
description.* 

There  are,  however,  vestiges  of  a  very 
universal  custom  distinguishable 
from  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  o"personai 
though  so  analogous  to  it,  that  it  commend 
seems  to  have  nearly  escaped  "'"""• 
the  notice  of  antiquaries.  From  this  si- 
lence of  other  writers,  and  the  great  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject,  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  notice,  what  several  passages  in  an- 
cient laws  and  instruments  concur  to 
prove,  that,  besides  the  relation  establish- 
ed between  lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiary 
grants,  there  was  another  species  more 
personal,  and  more  closely  resembling 
,t  of  patron  and  client  in  the  Roman 
ublic.  This  was  usually  called  com- 
mendalion;  and  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  two  very  general  principles, 
both  of  which  the  distracted  state  of  so- 
ciety inculcated.  The  weak  needed  the 
protection  of  the  powerful ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment needed  some  security  for  pubhc 
order.  Even  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, mentions  the  custom  of  obtaining 

erty  to  the  king,  and  receiving  it  back  as  his  bene- 
fice, appears  even  m  Marculfus,  1.  i..  form.  13.  The 
county  of  Cominges,  between  the  Pyrenees,  Tou- 
louse, and  Bigorre,  was  allodial  till  1214,  when  it 
was  put  under  the  feudal  protection  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse.  It  devolved  by  escheat  to  the  crown 
in  1413.— Villaret,  t.  xv.,  p.  346. 

In  many  early  charters,  the  king  confirms  the 
possession  even  of  allodial  property,  for  greater  se- 
curity m  lawless  times  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  word 
allodium  is  continually  used  for  a  feud,  or  heredita- 
ry benefice,  which  renders  this  subject  still  more 
obscure. 

*  The  maxim,  NuUe  terre  sans  ."seigneur,  was  so 
far  from  being  universally  received  in  France,  that 
in  almost  all  southern  provinces,  or  pays  du  droit 
^crit,  lands  were  presumed  to  be  allodial,  unlest 
the  contrary  was  shown,  or,  as  it  was  called,  franc- 
aleux  sans  titre.  The  narliaments,  however,  seena 
latterly  to  have  inclinen  against  this  presumption, 
and  have  thrown  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  party 
claiming  allodiality.  For  this  see  Denisart,  I)ic- 
tionnaire  des  Decisions,  art.  Kranc-aleu.  And  the 
famous  maxim  of  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  nulle 
terre  sans  seiuneur,  was  tnie,  as  I  learn  fiom  the 
dictionary  i»f  Houard,  with  respect  to  jurisdiciion, 
though  false  as  to  tenure;  alKxlial  lands  insulated 
(enclaves)  within  the  fief  of  a  lord,  bt-ing  subject 
to  his  territorial  justice. — Diet,  de  Houard,  art 
Aleu. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Du  Cange,  voc.  Bare, 
there  is  a  distinction  belween  Barones  and  S«'m 
per  Barones;  the  latter  holding  their  laitds  all<b- 
dially. 
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tlie  protection  of  the  great  by  money,  and 
blames  their  rapacity,  though  he  allows 
the  nauiral  reasonableness  of  the  prac- 
tice.* The  disadvantageous  condition  of 
the  less  powerful  freemen,  which  ended 
m  the  servitude  of  one  part,  and  in  the 
feudal  vassalage  of  another,  led  such  as 
fortunately  still  preserved  their  allodial 
property  to  ensure  its  defence  by  a  stipu- 
lated payment  of  money.  Sucli  pay- 
ments, called  Salvamenta,  may  be  traced 
in  extant  charters,  chiefly  indeed  of  mon- 
asteries.! In  the  case  of  private  persons, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  this  voluntary 
contract  was  frequently  changed  by  the 
stronger  party  into  a  perfect  feudal  de- 
pendance.  From  this,  however,  as  I 
imagine,  it  properly  differed  in  being  ca- 
pable of  dissolution  at  the  inferior's  pleas- 
ure, without  incurring  a  forfeiture,  as  well 
as  in  having  no  relation  to  land.  Hom- 
age, however,  seems  to  have  been  inci- 
dent to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vas- 
salage. jNIilitary  sendee  was  sometimes 
the  condition  of  this  engagement.  It  wrfs 
the  law  of  France,  so  late  at  least  as  the 
commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
that  no  man  could  take  a  part  in  private 
wars  except  in  defence  of  his  own  lord. 
This  we  learn  from  an  historian  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  who  relates  that 
one  Erminfrid,  having  been  released  from 
his  homage  to  Count  Burchard,  on  ceding 
the  fief  he  had  held  of  him  to  a  monas- 
ter}, renewed  the  ceremony  on  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Burchard  and  an- 
other nobleman,  wherein  he  was  desirous 
to  give  assistance ;  since,  the  author  ob- 
serves, it  is  not,  nor  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  con- 
cernecl  in  war,  except  in  the  presence  or 
by  the  command  of  his  lord.J  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  the  capitu- 

aries  of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  every  man 
was  bound  to  attach  himself  to  some  lord, 
though  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  freeman 

to  choose  his  own  superior.^    And  this 


*  Du  Cange,  v.  Salvamentum. 

t  Id.,  Ibid. 

X  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  x.,  p.  355. 

^Unnsqiii?que  liber  homo,  post  mortem  domini 
»ni,  licentiarn  habeat  se  jommendandi  inter  haec 
tria  regna  ad  quemcuncje  voluerit.  Similiter  et 
ille  qui  nondum  alicui  comrnendatus  est. — Baluzii 
Capitularia,  tome  i.,  p.  443.  A.  D.  806.  Volumus 
ctiam  ut  unusqui.sque  liber  homo  in  nostro  regno 
eeniorem  qualera  voluerit  in  nobis  et  in  nostris 
fidelibus  recipiat. — Capit.  Car.  Calvi.  A.  D.  877. 
Et  vclumus  ut  cujuscunque  nostrum  homo,  in  cu- 
jusa-nque  regno  sit,  cum  soniore  suo  in  hostem, 
vel,  alii.s  suis  utililatibus  pergat. — Ibid.  See  too 
Baluze.  t.  i,  p.  .536,  537. 

By  the  E.staV^lishments  of  St.  Louis,  c.  87,  every 
i  ranger  coming  to  settle  within  a  barony  was  to 
a  knowletJge  the  baron  as  lord  within  a  year  and  a 


is  Strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
our  Auglo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  no  man  should  con 
tinue  without  a  lord.  There  are,  too,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  great  number  of  pas- 
sages in  Domesday-book  which  confirm 
this,  distinction  between  personal  com- 
mendation and  the  J^eneficiary  tenure  of 
land.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dwell 
too  prolixly  on  this  obscure  custom;  but 
as  it  tends  to  illustrate  those  mutual  re- 
lations of  lord  and  vassal  which  supplied 
the  place  of  regular  government  in  the 
polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom  or  never 
been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduction 
seemed  not  improper. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  feuds 
were  first  rendered  hereditary  in  Ger- 
many by  Conrad  II.,  surnamed  Edict  of  con- 
the  Salic.  This  opinion  is  per-  ^^^  the  Saiic 
haps  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  famous 
edict  of  that  emperor  at  Milan,  in  the  year 
1037,  which,  though  immediately  relating 
only  to  Lombardy,  marks  the  full  matu- 
rity of  the  system,  and  the  last  stage  of 
its  progress,*  I  have  remarked  already 
the  custom  of  sub-infeudation,  or  grants 
of  lands  by  vassals  to  be  held  of  them- 
selves, which  had  grown  up  with  the 
growth  of  these  tenures.  There  had  oc- 
curred, however,  some  disagreement,  for 
want  of  settled  usage,  between  these  in- 
ferior vassals  and  their  immediate  lords, 
which  this  edict  was  expressly  designed 
to  remove.  Four  regulations  of  great 
importance  are  established  therein ;  that 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  fief, 
whether  held  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne 
lord,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  ;|    that  from 


day,  or  pay  a  fine.  In  some  places,  he  even  be 
came  the  serf  or  villein  of  the  lord. — Ordonnances 
des  Rois,  p.  187.  Upon  this  jealousy  of  unknown 
settlers,  which  pervades  the  policy  oi  the  middle 
ages,  was  founded  the  droit  d'aubaine,  or  right  to 
their  moveables  after  their  decease. — See  preface 
to  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  15. 

The  article  Commendatio,  in  Du  Cange's  Glos- 
sary, furnishes  some  hints  upon  this  subject,  which 
however  that  author  does  not  seem  to  have  fully 
apprehended.  Carpentier,  in  his  Supplement  to 
the  Glossary,  under  the  word  Vassaticum,  gives 
the  clearest  notice  of  it  that  I  have  anywhere 
found.  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  found 
the  subject  touched  by  M.  do  Montlosier,  Hist,  de 
la  Monarchie  Franijaise,  t.  i.,  p.  854. 

♦  Spniman  tells  us,  in  his  Treatise  of  Feuds, 
chap,  ii.,  that  Conradus  Salicus,  a  French  emperor, 
but  of  German  descent  [what  can  this  mean  ?],  wen*, 
to  Rome  about  915  to  fetch  his  crown  from  Pope 
John  X.,  when,  according  to  him,  the  succession 
of  a  son  to  his  father's  fief  was  first  conceded.  An 
almost  unparalleled  blunder  in  so  learned  a  writer  ' 
Conrad  the  Salic  wan  elected  at  Worrrus  in  1024, 
crowned  at  Rome  by  .lohn  XIX.  in  1027,  and  mad« 
this  edict  at  Milan  m  10.17. 

t  Nisi  sccundQm  constitutionem  antef.essoruna 
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such  judgment  an  immediate  vassal  might 
appciil  to  his  sovereign;  that  fiefs  (Aould 
De  inherited  by  sons  and  their  children ; 
or,  in  their  failure,  by  brothers,  provided 
they  were  feuda  paterna,  such  as  had  de- 
scended from  the  father;*  and  tliat  the 
lord  should  not  alienate  the  fief  of  his 
vassal  without  his  consent. f 

Such  was  the  progress  of  these  feudal 
tenures,  which  determined  the  political 
character  of  every  European  monarchy 
where  they  prevailed,  as  well  as  formed 
the  foundations  of  its  jurisprudence.  It 
is  certainly  inaccurate  to  refer  this  sys- 
tem, as  is  frequently  done,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
nations,  though  in  the  beneficiary  grants 
of  those  conquerors  we  trace  its  begin- 
ning. Five  centuries,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  allodial  tenures,  which  had 
been  incomparably  the  more  general, 
gave  way,  and  before  the  reciprocal  con- 
tract of  the  feud  attained  its  maturity.  It 
is  now  time  to  describe  the  If^gal  quali- 
ties and  effects  of  this  relation,  so  far 
only  as  may  be  requisite  to  understand 
its  influence  upon  the  political  system. 

The  essential  principle  of  a  fief  was  a 

jPrinnvlts  mutlia]    WlWTHrX   QL.5UppQl^^nd 

ofafcuJai  fidelity  Whatever  obhgations 
ISSBSJT  IT' laid  upon  the  vassal  of  ser- 
vice to  his  lord,  corresponding  duties 
of  piotection  were  imposed  by  it  on 
the  lord  towards  his  vassal. ;{:  If  these 
were    transgressed   on  either   side,  the 


nostrorum,  et  judicium  parium  suorum;  the  rery 
expressions  of  Magna  Charta. 

*  "  Gerardus  noleth,"  says  Sir  H.  Spelman, "  that 
this  law  settled  not  the  feud  upon  the  eldest  son, 
or  any  other  son  of  the  feudatory  particularly  ;  but 
left  It  in  the  lord's  election  to  please  himself  with 
which  he  would."  But  the  phrase  of  the  edict 
runs,  filios  ejus  beneficium  tenere :  which,  when 
nothing  more  is  said,  can  only  mean  a  partitiuft 
amoni?  the  sons. 

t  The  last  provision  may  seem  strange,  at  so  ad- 
vanced a  period  of  the  system ;  yet,  according  to 
Giannone,  feuds  were  still  revocable  by  the  lord  in 
some  partsof  Lombardy. — Istoria  di  Napoli,  1.  xiii., 
c.  3.  It  seems,  however,  no  more  than  had  been 
already  enacted  by  the  first  clause  of  this  edict. 
Another  interpretation  is  possible;  namely,  that 
the  lord  should  not  alienate  his  own  seignory  with- 
out his  vassal's  consent,  which  was  agreeable  to 
the  ff'udal  tenures.  This  indeed  would  l)e  putting 
rather  a  forced  construction  on  the  words,  ne  do- 
mino feudum  militis  alionare  liceat. 

X  Crag.,  Jus  Keudale,  1.  ii.,  tit.  11.  Beaumanoir, 
Coutuiiies  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  Ixi.,  p.  311.  Ass.  de 
J^rus.,  c.  217.     Lib.  Feud.,  1.  li.,  til.  26,  47. 

Ujion  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  lord  towards 
his  vaf-.-^al  smiis  to  be  founded  the  law  of  warranty, 
whi'h  compelled  him  to  make  mdrmnification 
wt.tT"  the  tenant  was  evicted  of  his  land.  Thi.'j 
obligation,  however  unreasonable  it  may  appear  to 
us,  extpnde<l,  according  to  the  fmrlal  lawyers,  to 
casi'fl  of  mere  donation. — Crag.,  1.  ii.,til.  4.  But- 
Ler's  Notes  on  Co.  Lui.,  p.  3C5. 


one  forfeited  his  land,  the  other  his 
seigniory,  or  rights  over  it.  Nor  were 
motives  X)f  interest  left  aJone  to  opera t^ 
in  securing  the  feudal  connexion.  Tlw 
associations  founded  upon  ancient  custoir 
and  friendly  attachment,  the  impulses  ol 
gratitude  and  honour,  the  dread  of  infamy, 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  were  all  em- 
ployed  to  strengthen  these  ties,  and  to 
render  them  equally  powerful  with  the 
relations  of  nature,  and  far  more  so  than 
those  of  political  society.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion agitated  among  the  feudal  lawyers, 
whether  a  vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the 
standard  of  his  lord  against  his  own 
kindred.*  It  was  one  more  important 
whether  he  must  do  so  against  the  king 
In  the  works  of  those  who  wrote  whei 
the  feudal  system  was  declining,  or  whr 
were  anxious  to  maintain  the  roya* 
authority,  this  is  commonly  decided  ir 
the  negative.  Littleton  gives  a  form  ol 
homage,  with  a  reservation  of  the  allcgi 
ance  due  to  the  sovereign  ;f  and  the  samf. 
prevailed  in  Normandy  and  some  other 
countries. J  A  law  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  enjoins,  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty 
to  an  inferior  lord,  the  vassal's  duty  to  the 
emperor  should  be  expressly  reserved 
But  it  was  not  so  during  the  height  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France.  The  vassals 
of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  never  hesi- 
tated to  adhere  to  them  against  the  sover- 
eign, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  incur- 
red any  blame  on  that  account.  Even 
so  late  as  the  age  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  laid 
down  in  his  establishments,  that  if  justice 
is  refused  by  the  king  to  one  of  his  vas- 
sals, he  might  summon  his  own  tenants, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  fiefs,  to 
assist  him  in  obtaining  redress  by  arms.^ 

♦  Crag.,  1.  ii.,  tit.  4.  f  Sect.  Ixxxv. 

t  Houard,Anc.  Loix  des  Fran<jois,  p.  114.  See 
too  an  instance  of  this  reservation  in  Recucil  de« 
Historiens,  t.  xi.,  447. 

(J  Si  le  Sire  dit  a  son  homme  lige ;  Venez  voua 
en  avec  nioi,  je  veux  guerroyer  mon  Seigneur,  qui 
me  denie  le  jugement  de  sa  conr,  le  va.'ssal  doit  re- 
pondre ;  j'irai  scavoir,  s'il  est  ainsi  que  vous  me 
dites.  Alors  il  doit  aller  trouvrr  le  sup^rieur,  et 
luy  dire  :  Sire,  le  gentilhoinine  de  qui  je  tiens  mon 
fief,  se  plaint  que  vous  lui  rcfuscz  justice  ;  je  vicns 
pour  en  scavoir  la  v^rii6 ;  car  je  suis  semonr6  do 
marcher  en  guerre  contre  vous.  Si  la  rep(ni.«;e  est 
que  volontiers  il  fera  droit  en  sa  cour,  I'lioinme 
n'est  point  oblig^  de  d^fercr  k  la  requi.sitiun  du 
Sire;  mais  il  doit,  ou  le  sui>re,  ou  »e  resoudre  a 
perdre  son  fief,  hi  le  chef  Seigneur  persiste  dans 
son  refus.— KtabUaeemens  do  St.  Louis,  c.  40.  I 
h-,v-. ,  -,...1  this  from  Velly,  t.  vi ,  p.  213,  who  ha* 
II  !  the  orthography,  which  is  almost  unin 

l(.....  .:i  l},r  (  In!., iiTiniici'fl  (!.■•.  R>ilr»        ClifMS. 

given  the  i>  ■> 

law  cert  ail.        ,  ,  '  ' 

cajx'  ut  denial  ot  justice  by  a  in  •* 

JIM  apjieal  to  the  king's  couru  ;y 

there  could  b«  no  appeal  but  to  the  nwurii 
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The  Count  of  Britany,  Pierre  de  Dreux, 
had  practically  asserted  this  feudal  right 
during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis.  In  a 
public  instrument  he  announced  to  the 
world  that,  having  met  with  repeated  in- 
juries from  the  regent,  and  denial  of  jus- 
tice, he  had  let  the  king  know  that  he  no 
longer  considered  himself  as  his  vassal, 
but  renounced  his  homage  and  defied 
him.* 

The  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a 
fief  were  principally  three  :  t\omage,  1^- 
Ceremonits  of,  altj,  and  inyc^^titure.  1.  The 
1.  Homage.  first  was  designed  as  a  signif- 
icant expression  of  the  submission  and 
devotedness  of  the  vassal  towards  his 
lord.  In  performing  homage,  his  head 
was  uncovered,  his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword 
and  spurs  removed  ;  he  placed  his  hands, 
kneeling,  between  those  of  the  lord,  and 
promised  to  become  his  man  from  thence- 
forward ;  to  serve  him  with  life  and  limb 
and  worldly  honour,  faithfully  and  loyal- 
ly, in  consideration  of  the  lands  which  he 
held  under  him.  None  but  the  lord  in 
person  could  accept  homage,  which  was 
commonly  concluded  by  a  kiss.f  2.  An 
oath  of  fealty  was  indispensable 
?.  Fealty.  ^^^  every  fief ;  but  the  ceremony 
vas  less  peculiar  than  that  of  homage, 
lud  it  might  be  received  by  proxy.  It 
was  taken  by  ecclesiastics,  but  not  by 
minors ;  and  in  language  differed  little 
i.  Tnves-  froui  the  form  of  homage. J  3.  In- 
titure.  vestiture,  or  the  actual  convey- 
ance of  feudal  lands,  was  of  two  kinds ; 
proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an 
actual  putting  in  possession  upon  the 
ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his  deputy ; 
which  is  called,  in  our  law,  hvery  of 
seisin.  The  second  was  symbolical,  and 
consisted   in  the   delivery  of  a  turf,  a 

*  Du  Cange,  Observations  sur  Joinville,  in  Col- 
lection des  Memoires,  t.  i.,  p.  196.  It  was  always 
necessary  for  a  vassal  to  renounce  his  homage  be- 
fore he  made  war  on  his  lord,  if  he  would  avoid 
the  shame  and  penalty  of  feudal  treason.  After  a 
reconciliation,  the  homage  was  renewed.  And  in 
this  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  king  and 
another  superior.  Thus  Henry  II.  did  homage  to 
the  King  of  France  in  1188,  having  renounced  his 
former  obligation  to  him  at  the  commencement  of 
the  preceding  war. — Matt.  Paris,  p.  126. 

+  Du  Cange,  Horninium,  and  Carpentier's  Sup- 
plement, id.  voc.  Littleton,  s.  85.  Assises  de  Jeru- 
salem, c.  204.  Crag.,  l.i.,  tit.  11.  Recueil  des  His- 
toriens,  t.  ii.,  preface,  p.  174.  Homagium  per  pa- 
ragium  was  unaccompanied  by  any  feudal  obliga- 
tion, and  distinguished  from  homagium  ligeum, 
which  carrion]  with  it  an  obligation  of  fidelity.  The 
dukes  of  Normandy  rendered  only  homage   per 

Earagium  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  received  the 
ke  from  the  dukes  of  Britany.     In  liege  homage, 
it  was  usual   to  make  reservations  of  allegiance 
to  the  king,  or  any  other  lord  whom  the  homager 
had  previously  acknowledged. 
t  Litti.,  8.  91.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Fidelitas. 


stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else 
mightij^ve  been  made  usual  by  the  ca- 
price of  local  custom.  Du  Cange  enu- 
merates not  less  than  ninety-eight  varie- 
ties of  investitures.* 

Upon  investiture,  the  duties  of  the  vas- 
sal commenced.  These  it  is  im-  obligations 
possible  to  define  or  enumerate  ;  of  a  vassal, 
because  the  services  of  military  tenure, 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered,  were 
in  their  nature  uncertain,  and  distinguish- 
ed as  such  from  those  incidejit  to  feuds 
of  an  inferior  description.  It  was  a 
breach  of  faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  coun- 
sel, to  conceal  from  him  the  machinations 
of  others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune, 
or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof  and 
the  honour  of  his  family.f  In  battle  he 
was  bound  to  lend  his  horse  to  his  lord 
when  dismounted  ;  to  adhere  to  his  side 
while  fighting ;  and  to  go  into  captivity, 
as  a  hostage  for  him,  when  taken.     His 

*  Du  Cange,  voc.  Investitura. 

t  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  265.  Home  ne  doit 
a  la  feme  de  son  seigneur,  ne  a  sa  fiUe  requerre  vi- 
lainie  de  son  cors,  ne  a  sa  sceur  tant  com  eiie  est  de- 
moiselle en  son  hostel  I  mention  this  part  of  feudal 
duty  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  stat- 
ute of  treasons,  25  E.  HI.  One  of  the  treasons 
therein  specified  is,  si  omne  violast  la  compaigne 
le  roy,  ou  leignt  file  leroy  nientmarii  ou  la  compaig- 
ne leigne  fitz  et  heire  le  roy.  Those  who,  hke  Sir 
E.  Coke  and  the  modern  lawyers  in  general,  ex- 
plain this  provision  by  the  political  danger  of  con- 
fusing the  royal  bloo«i,  do  not  apprehend  its  spirit. 
It  would  be  absurd,  upon  such  grounds,  to  render 
the  violation  of  thp  king's  eldest  daughter  treason- 
able, so  long  only  as  she  remains  unmarried,  when, 
as  is  obvious,  the  danger  of  a  spurious  issue  inher- 
iting could  not  arise.  I  consider  this  provision 
therefore  as  entirely  founded  upon  the  feudal  prin- 
ciples, which  make  it  a  breach  of  faith  (that  is,  in 
the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  a  treason)  to  sully 
the  honour  of  the  lord  in  that  of  the  near  relations 
who  were  immediately  protected  by  residence  in 
his  house.  If  it  is  asked  why  this  should  be  re- 
stricted by  the  statute  to  the  person  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  I  can  only  answer  that  this,  which  is  not 
more  reasonable  according  to  the  common  politica 
interpretation,  is  analogous  to  many  feudal  cus 
toms  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  which  allrib 
ule  a  sort  of  superiority  in  dignity  to  the  eldest 
daughter. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  there  was  little  left  of  the  feudal  principle  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  least  of  all  m  England. 
But  the  statute  of  treasons  is  a  declaration  of  the 
ancient  law,  and  comprehends,  undoubtedly,  what 
the  judges  who  drew  it  could  find  in  records  now 
perished,  or  in  legal  traditions  of  remote  antiquity. 
Similar  causes  of  forfeiture  are  enumerated  in  the 
Libri  Feudorum,  1.  i.,  tit.  5,  and  1.  ii.,  tit.  24.  In  the 
establishments  of  St.  Louis,  c.  51,  52,  it  is  said, 
that  a  lord  seducing  his  vassal's  daughter  intrust- 
ed to  his  custody,  lost  his  seigniory ;  a  vassal 
guilty  of  the  same  crime  towards  the  family  of  his 
suzerain,  forfeited  his  land.  A  proof  of  the  tendency 
which  the  feudal  law  had  to  purify  public  morals, 
and  to  create  that  sense  of  indignation  and  resent- 
ment with  which  we  now  regard  such  breaches  of 
;  honour. 
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attendance  was  due  to  the  lord's  courts, 
sometimes  to  witness,  and  sometimes  to 
bear  a  part  in,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice.* 

'I'he  measure,  however,  of  military  ser- 
Limitations  vice,  was  generally  settled  by 
of  military  somo  usage.  Forty  days  was 
service.  ^^le  usual  term,  during  which 
the  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to 
be  in  the  field  at  his  own  expense. f  This 
was  extended  by  St.  Louis  to  sixty  days, 
except  when  the  charter  of  infeudation 
expressed  a  shorter  period.  But  the 
length  of  service  diminished  with  the 
quantity  of  land.  For  half  a  knight's  fee 
but  twenty  days  were  due  ;  for  an  eighth 
part  but  five ;  and  when  this  was  com- 
muted for  an  escuage,  or  pecuniary  as- 
sessment, the  same  proportion  was  ob- 
served.|  Men  turned  of  sixty,  public 
magistrates,  and,  of  course,  women,  were 
free  from  personal  service,  but  obliged 
to  send  their  substitutes.  A  failure  in 
this  primary  duty  incurred  perhaps  strict- 
ly a  forfeiture  of  the  fief.  But  it  was 
usual  for  the  lord  to  inflict  an  amerce- 

♦  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  222,  A  vassal,  at 
least  in  many  places,  was  bound  to  reside  upon 
his  fief,  or  not  to  quit  it  without  the  lord's  consent. 
— Du  Cange,  voc.  Reseantia,  Remanentia.  Recu- 
eil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  preface,  p.  172. 

t  In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  feudal  service 
extended  to  a  year. — Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  230. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  was  founded  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  that  state.  Service  of  castle- 
guard,  which  was  common  in  the  north  of  England, 
was  performed  without  limitation  of  time. — Lyttle- 
ton's  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184. 

t  Du  Cange,  voc.  Feudum  militis ;  Membrum 
Loricae.  Stuart's  View  of  Society,  p.  382.  This 
division  by  knights'  fees  is  perfectly  familiar  in  the 
feudal  law  of  England.  But  I  must  confess  my 
inal)ility  to  adduce  decisive  evidence  of  it  in  that 
of  France,  with  the  usual  exception  of  Normandy. 
Accordmg  to  the  natural  principle  of  fiefs,  it  might 
aeem  that  the  same  personal  service  would  be  re- 
quired from  the  tenant,  whatever  were  the  extent 
of  his  land.  William  the  Conqueror,  we  know,  dis- 
tributed this  kingdom  into  about  60,000  parcels  of 
nearly  equal  value,  from  each  of  which  the  service 
of  a  soldier  was  due.  He  may  possibly  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  politic  arrangement.  Some  rule 
must,  however,  have  been  observed  in  all  countries 
in  fixing  the  amercement  for  absence,  which  could 
only  be  equitable  if  it  bore  a  just  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  fief.  And  the  principle  of  the  knight's 
fee  was  so  convenient  and  reasonable,  that  it  is 
likely  to  have  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  England 
nv  other  feudal  countries.  In  the  roll  of  Philip 
iH.'s  ox|)ediiion,  as  will  appear  by  a  note  immedi- 
ately below,  there  are,  I  think,  several  presumptive 
evidences  of  it ;  and  though  this  is  rather  a  late 
authority  to  establish  a  feudal  principle,  yet  I  have 
ventured  to  assume  it  in  the  text. 

The  knight's  fee  was  fixed  in  England  at  the  an- 
nual value  of  20/.  Every  estate  supposed  to  be 
of  this  value,  and  entered  as  such  in  the  rolls  of  the 
exchequer,  was  bound  to  contribute  the  service  of 
a  soldier,  or  to  pay  an  escuage  to  the  an  ount  as- 
Mssed  upon  krights'  fees. 


ment,  known  in  England  by  the  name  o) 
escuage.*     Thus,  in  Philip  Ill.'s  expedi- 
tion against  the  Count  de  Foix,  in  l-JT-l, 
barons  were  assessed  for  their  default  ol 
attendance,  at  a  liundred  sous  a  day  for 
the  expenses  which  they  had  saved,  and 
fifty  sous  as  a  fine  to  the  king  ;  banner- 
ets, at  twenty  sous  for  expenses,  and  ten 
as  a  fine ;  knights  and  squires  in  tiie  same 
proportion.     But  barons   and   baimerets 
were  bound  to  pay  an  additional  assess- 
ment for  eveiy  kniglit  and  squire  of  their 
vassals  whom  they  ought  to  have  brought 
with  them  into  the  field. f     The  regula- 
tions as  to  place  of  service  were  less  uni- 
form than  those  wliich  regard  time.     In 
some  places,  the  vassal  was  not  bound 
to  go  beyond  the  lord's  territory,]:  or  only 
so  far  as  he  might  return  the  same  day. 
Other  customs  compelled  him  to  follow 
his  chief  upon  all  his  expeditions.^    These 
inconvenient  and  varying  usages  betray 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  obligations,  not 
founded  upon    any  national  policy,  but 
springing  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and 
intestine  war,  which  they  were  well  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate.     For  tlie  pubhc  de- 
fence, their  machinery  was  totally  unser- 
viceable, until  such  chants  were  wrought 
as  destroyed  the  character  of  the  fabric. 
Independently  of  the  obligations  of  fe- 
alty and  service,  which  the  nature  of  tne 
contract  created,  other  advantages  were 
derived  from  it  by  the  lord,  wliich  have 
been  called  feudal  incidents ;  these  reu.iai 
were,  1.  Reliefs.     2.  Fines  upon  incidents, 
alienation.      3.  Escheats.      4    Aids ;    to 
which  may  be  added,  though  not  general 
ly  estabUshed,  5,  Wardsliip,  and  G.  Mar 
riage. 

1.  Some  writers  have  accounted  for  re- 
liefs in  the  following  manner.  Ben- 
efices, wlietlier  depending  upon  the 
crown  or  its  vassals,  were  not  originally 
granted  by  way  of  absolute  inheritance, 
but  renewed  from  time  to  time  upon  the 


Reliefs. 


♦  Littleton,  1.  ii..  c.  3.     Wright's  Tenures,  p.  121. 

f  Du  Chesne,  Script.  Rerum  Gailicarum.  t.  v., 
p.  55.1.  Daniel,  Histoirc  de  la  Milice  Francjoise.  p. 
72.  The  following  extracts  from  the  muster-roll  of 
this  expedition  will  illustrate  the  varieties  of  feudal 
obligation.  Juhaimesd'Ormoy  debet  servituiin  [-er 
quatuor  dies.  Johannes  Maletdel>et  serMtiiiin  per 
viginti  dies,  pro  quo  servitio  misit  Richariium  Ti 
chet.  Guido  de  Laval  debet  ser\itium  duorum 
miliium  et  dimidii.  Dominus  Sahr.uidiiS  dirtus 
Chabot  dicit  quinl  non  debet  servii mm  domun  reci, 
nisi  in  coinilalu  Fictaviensi,  et  ad  •  -, 

tamen  venil  ad  prcces  regis  cumlr.  l 

duod»'cim  scutiferis.  Guido  de  Lij>i:  ii..n -■  i*  .in 
de  Pierac  dicit,  quod  non  debet  aliquid  regi  |ira'tei 
homaaium. 

X  This  waa  thq  custom  of  Beajvoisis.— Beau 
manoir,  c.  2. 

^  Du  Cange,  et  Carpontier,  voc.  Ho8ti« 
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ilt^ath  of  the  possessor,  till  long  custom 
grew  up  into  right.  Hence  a  sum  of 
money,  something  between  a  price  and  a 
gratuity,  would  naturally  be  oflered  by 
tho  heir  on  receiving  a  fresh  investiture 
of  the  fief ;  and  length  of  time  might  as 
legitimately  turn  this  present  into  a  due 
of  tlie  Icrd,  as  it  rendered  the  inheritance 
of  the  tenant  indcfeisible.  This  is  a  very 
specious  account  of  the  matter.  But 
those  who  consider  the  antiquity  to  which 
hereditary  benefices  may  be  traced,  and 
the  unreserved  expressions  of  those  in- 
struments by  which  they  were  created, 
as  well  as  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  fiefs  had  been  absolute 
allodial  inheritances,  never  really  granted 
by  the  superior,  will  perhaps  be  led  rath- 
er to  look  for  the  origin  of  reliefs  in  that 
rapacity  with  which  the  powerful  are 
ever  ready  to  oppress  the  feeble.  When 
a  feudal  tenant  died,  the  lord,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  strength  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  family,  would  seize  the  es- 
tate into  his  hands,  either  by  the  right  of 
force  or  mider  some  litigious  pretext. 
Against  this  violence  the  heir  could  in  gen- 
eral have  no  resource  but  a  compromise  ; 
and  we  know  how  readily  acts  of  success- 
ful injustice  change  their  name,  and  move 
demurely,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  under 
the  clothing  of  law.  Rehefs  and  other 
feudal  incidents  are  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished in  France*  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  they  certainly 
appear  in  the  famous  edict  of  Conrad  the 
Sahc,in  1037,  which  recognises  the  usage 
of  presenting  horses  and  arms  to  the  lord 
upon  a  change  of  tenancy.f  But  this  also 
subsisted  under  the  name  of  heriot,  in 
England,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Canute. 
A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  (unless 
where  charter  or  custom  introduced  a  dif- 
ferent tribute)  due  from  every  one  of  full 
age  taking  a  fief  by  descent.  This  was  in 
some  countries  arbitrary,  or  ad  misericor- 
diam,  and  the  exactions  practised  under 
this  pretence,  both  upon  superior  and  in 
ferior  vassals,  ranked  among  the  greatest 
abuses  of  the  feudal  policy.  Henry  I.  of 
England  promises  in  his  charter  that  they 
ehali  in  future  be  just  and  reasonable  ; 
but  the  rate  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  till  it  was  laid  down  in 
Magna  Charta,  at  about  the  fourth  of  the 
annua*  value  of  the  fief.     We  find  also 


♦  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France,  t.  i.,  pr^- 
(jice,  p.  10. 

j  Servato  u«i  valvassorum  majonim  in  tradendis 
irmis  equisque  suis  senioribus.  This,  among  oth- 
er reasons,  Umda  rne  to  doubt  the  received  opinion, 
that  Italian  fiefs  were  not  hereditary  llefore  the 
iroruulgatjor  of  thia  edict 


fixed  reliefs  among  the  old  customs  of 
Normandy  and  Beauvoisis.  By  a  law  of 
St.  Louis,  in  li245,*  the  lord  was  entitled 
to  enter  upon  the  lands,  if  the  heir  could 
not  pay  the  relief,  and  possess  them  for 
a  year.  This  right  existed  uncondition- 
ally in  England  under  the  name  of  prime»" 
seisin,  but  was  confined  to  the  king.f 

2.  Closely  connected  with  reliefs  were 
the  fines  paid  to  the  lord  upon  Fines  uj>on 
the  ahenation  of  his  vassal's  alienation, 
feud;  and  indeed  we  frequently  find  them 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  spirit  of 
feudal  tenure  established  so  intimate  a 
connexion  between  the  two  parties,  that 
it  could  be  dissolved  by  neither  without 
requiring  the  other's  consent.  If  the  lord 
transferred  his  seigniory,  the  tenant  was 
to  testify  his  concurrence ;  and  this  cer- 
emony was  long  kept  up  in  England  un- 
der the  name  of  attornment.  The  assent 
of  the  lord  to  his  vassal's  alienation  was 
still  more  essential,  and  more  difficult  to 
be  attained.  He  had  received  his  fief,  it 
was  supposed,  for  reasons  peculiar  to 
himself  or  to  his  family;  at  least,  his 
heart  and  arm  were  bound  to  his  supe- 
rior; and  his  service  was  not  to  be  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  stranger,  who  might 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  it.  A 
law  of  Lothaire  H.  in  Italy  forbids  the 
alienation  of  fiefs  without  the  lord's  con- 
sent.J  This  prohibition  is  repeated  in 
one  of  Frederick  I.,  and  a  similar  enact- 
ment was  made  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.^ 
By  the  law  of  France,  the  lord  was  enti- 
tled, upon  every  alienation  made  by  his 
tenant,  either  to  redeem  the  fief  ])y  pay- 
ing the  purchase-money,  or  to  claim  a 
certain  part  of  the  value,  by  way  of  fine, 
upon  the  change  of  tenancy. ||     In  Eng- 

*   Ordonnances  des  Rois,  p.  55. 

t  l)u  Cange,  v.  Placiium,  Relevium,  Sporla. 
By  many  customs  a  relief  was  due  on  every  change 
of  the  lord,  as  well  as  of  the  vassal ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  in  England.  Beaumont  speaks  of  re- 
liefs as  due  only  on  collateral  succession, — Cou- 
tumes  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  27.  In  Anjou  and  Maine 
they  were  not  even  due  upon  succession  between 
brothers. — Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  68.  And 
M.  de  Pastoret,  in  his  valuable  preface  to  the  six- 
teenth volume  of  that  collection,  says  it  was  a  rule 
that  the  king  had  nothing  upon  lineal  succession 
of  a  fief,  whether  in  the  ascending  or  descending 
line,  but  la  bouche  et  les  mains ;  i.  e.  homage  and 
fealty,  p.  20. 

X  Lib.  Feudorum,  1.  ii.,  tit.  9  and  52.  This  \ya8 
principally  levelled  at  the  practice  of  alienating 
feudal  property  in  favour  of  the  church,  which  was 
called  pro  animA  judicare. — Radevicus  in  Gestis 
Frederic.  I.,  I.  iv.,  c.  7.  Lib.  Feud.,  1.  i ,  lit.  7,  IG  ; 
1.  ii,,  tit.  10. 

<^  Giannone,  1.  ii.,  c.  5. 

II  Du  Cange,  v.  Reaccapitum,  Placitnm,  Racha- 
turn.  Pastoret,  preface  au  seizi&me  tome  dcB 
Ordonnances,  p.  20.  Houard,  Diet,  du  Droit  Nor 
inand,  art.  Fief.    Argou,  Inst,  du  Droit  Francoi*  I 
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land,  even  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation, 
which  was  more  conformable  to  the  law 
of  fiofs  and  the  military  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  injurious  to  the  suzerains,  who 
lost  thereby  their  escheats  and  othef  ad- 
vantages of  seigniory,  was  checked  by 
Magna  Charta,*  and  forbidden  by  the 
statute  18  Edward  I.,  called  Quia  Emp- 
tores,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
liberty  of  alienating  lands,  to  be  holden 
of  the  grantors  immediate  lord.  The 
tenants  of  the  crown  were  not  included 
in  this  act;  but  that  of  1  Edward  III.,  c.  12, 
enabled  them  to  alienate,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  composition  into  chancery, 
which  was  fixed  at  one  third  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  lands. f 

These  restraints,  placed  for  the  lord's 
advantage  upon  the  transfer  of  feudal 
property,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  designed  for  the  protection  of  heirs 
and  preservation  of  families.  Such  were 
the  jus  prolimeseos,  in  the  books  of  the 
fiefs,|  and  retrait  lignager  of  the  French 
law,  which  gave  to  the  relations  of  the 
vender  a  pre-emption  upon  the  sale  of 
any  fief,  and  a  right  of  subsequent  re- 
demption. Such  was  the  positive  pro- 
hibition of  alienating  a  fief  held  by  de- 
scent from  the  father  (feudum  pater- 
num),  without  the  consent  of  the  kindred 
on  that  Une.^     Such,  too,  w^ere  the  still 


ii.,  c.  ii.  In  Beaumanoir's  age  and  district  at  least, 
8ub-infeudation  without  the  lord's  license  incurred 
a  forfeiture  of  the  land ;  and  his  reason  extends  of 
course  more  strongly  to  alienation. — Coulumes  de 
Beauvoisis,  c.  2.  Velly,  t.  vi.,  p.  187.  But,  by  the 
general  law  of  feuds,  the  former  was  strictly  regu- 
lar, while  the  tenant  forfeited  his  land  by  the  latter. 
Craig  mentions  this  distinction  as  one  for  which  he 
is  perplexed  to  account. — Jus  Feudale,  I.  iii.,tit.  3, 
p.  632.  It  is,  however, perfectly  intelligible  upon 
the  original  principles  of  feudal  tenure. 

♦  Dalrymple  seems  to  suppose  that  the  32d  chap- 
ter of  Magna  Charta  relates  to  alienation,  and  not 
to  puh  infcudation. — Essay  on  Feudal  Property, 
ed.  17JS,  p.  83.  See  Sir  E.  Coke,  2  Irist.,  p.  65  and 
501  ;  and  Wright  on  Tenures,  contri.  Mr.  Har- 
grave  observes,  that  "  the  history  of  our  law  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  alienation,  before  the  stat- 
ute of  Quia  emptores  terrarum,  is  very  much  in- 
volved in  obscurity." — Notes  on  Co.  Lilt.,  43,  a. 
[n  CJlanville's  time,  apparently,  a  man  could  only 
alieuhte  (to  hold  of  himself)  rationabilem  partem 
de  terrA  sui,  1.  vii.,  c.  1.  But  this  may  have  been 
in  favour  of  the  kindred,  as  much  as  of  the  lord. — 
Dalrymple's  Essay,  ubi  supra. 

It  is  probable  that  Coke  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that,  "  at  the  common  law,  the  tenant  mignt  have 
made  a  feoffment  of  the  whole  tenancy  to  be  hold- 
en  of  the  lord." 

t  2  Inst.,  p.  66.  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
vol.  ii.,  c.  5. 

X  Lib.  Feud.,  1.  v.,  1. 13.  There  weroanalogies  to 
this  jus  irj>on/i»;«(jf  in  the  Roman  law,  ana,  still 
more  cUwely,  in  the  constitutions  of  the  later  By- 
xantirio  emi)cror9. 

^  Ahenatio  fsudi  patemi  non  valet  etiam  domini 


more  rigorous  fetters  imposed  by  the  En 
glish  statute  of  entails,  which  precluded 
all  lawful  alienation,  till,  after  two  centu- 
ries, it  wa;3  overthrown  by  tjjie  fictitious 
process  of  a  common  recovery.  ThoMgh 
these  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  feu- 
dal spirit,  and  wculd  form  an  importanJi 
head  in  the  legal  history  of  that  system; 
it  will  be  sufl[icient  to  allude  to  them  in 
a  sketch,  which  is  confined  to  the  devel- 
opment of  its  political  influence. 

A  custom  very  similar  in  eflfect  to  sub- 
infeudation, was  the  tenure  by  frerage, 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  France. 
Primogeniture,  in  that  extreme  which 
our  common  law  has  established,  was 
unknown,  I  believe,  in  every  country 
upon  the  continent.  The  customs  of 
France  found  means  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  families,  and  the  indivisibihty  of 
a  feudal  homage,  without  exposing  the 
younger  sons  of  a  gentleman  to  absolute 
beggary  or  dependancc.  Baronies  indeed 
were  not  divided ;  but  the  eldest  son  was 
bound  to  make  a  provision  in  money,  by 
way  of  appanage,  for  the  other  children, 
in  proportion  to  his  circumstances  and 
their  birth.*  As  to  inferior  fiefs,  in  many 
places,  an  equal  partition  was  made ;  in 
others,  the  eldest  took  the  chief  portion, 
generally  two  thirds,  and  received  the 
homage  of  his  brothers  for  the  remaining 
part,  which  they  divided.  To  the  lord  of 
whom  the  fief  was  held,  himself  did  hom- 
age for  the  whole. f  In  the  early  times 
of  the  feudal  policy,  when  military  ser- 
vice was  the  great  object  of  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassal,  this,  like  all  oth- 
er sub-infeudation,  was  rather  advanta-, 
gcous  to  the  former.  For,  when  the 
homage  of  a  fief  was  divided,  the  senice 
was  diminished  in  proportion.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  obligation  of  military 
attendance  for  an  entire  manor  to  have 
been  forty  days  ;  if  that  came  to  be  equal- 
ly split  among  two,  each  would  owe  but 
a  service  of  twenty.  But  if,  instead  of 
being  jiomagers  to  the  same  suzerain, 
one  tenant  held  immediately  of  the  other, 

voluntate,  nisi  agnatis  consentientibus. — Lib.  Feud, 
apud  Wright  on  Tenures,  p.  108  and  150. 

♦  Du  Cange,  v.  Apaiiamentum,  Baro.  Baronie 
ne  depart  mie  entre  fr^res  se  leur  pere  ne  leur  a 
fait  partie  ;  mcs  Ii  ainsnez  doit  faire  avenant  bien 
fet  au  puisn^,  et  si  doit  les  filles  marier. — Etnblis 
sem.  de  St.  Louis,  c.  24. 

t  This  was  also  the  law  of  Flanders  and  Hai 
nault. — Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor,  t.  i.,  p 
1002.  The  customs  as  to  succession  were  exceea 
ingly  various,  as  indeed  they  continued  to  be  until 
the  late  generalization  of  French  law.— Recueil 
des  Hi.stor.,  t.  ii.,  preface,  p.  lOS  :  Hist,  de  Lanirue- 
doc,  t.  li.,  p.  Ill  and  511.  In  the  former  work  it 
\it  said  that  primogeniture  was  mtroduced  by  th 
Normans  from  Scandinavia 
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as  every  feudatory  might  summon  the 
aid  of  his  own  vassals,  the  superior  lord 
vrould  in  iact  obtain  the  service  of  both. 
Whatever  opposition,  therefore,  was 
made  to  tlie  rights  of  sub-infeudation  or 
frerage,  would  indicate  a  decay  in  ^he 
military  character,  the  living  principle  of 
feudal  tenure.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  Augustus,  when  the  fabric  was 
beginning  to  shake,  we  find  a  confederate 
igreement  of  some  principal  nobles,  sanc- 
lioned  by  the  king,  to  abrogate  the  mesne 
.enure  of  younger  brothers,  and  estab- 
ish  an  immediate  dependance  of  each 
apon  the  superior  lord.*  This,  however, 
was  not  universally  adopted,  and  the  ori- 
ginal frerage  subsisted  to  the  last  in  some 
of  the  customs  of  France. f 

3.  As  fiefs  descended  but  to  the  poster- 
Escheats  ity  of  the  first  taker,  or  at  the  ut- 
and  forfeits,  most  to  his  kindred,  they  neces- 
sarily became  sometimes  vacant  for  want 
of  heirs ;  especially  where,  as  in  England, 
there  was  no  power  of  devising  them  by 
will.  In  this  case,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  ought  to  revert  to  the  lord,  from 
whose  property  they  had  been  derived. 
These  reversions  became  more  frequent 
through  the  forfeitures  occasioned  by  the 
vassal's  delinquency,  either  towards  his 
superior  lord  or  the  state.  Various  cases 
are  laid  down  in  the  Assises  de  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  vassal  forfeits  his  land, 
for  a  year,  for  his  life,  or  for  ever.|  But 
under  rapacious  kings,  such  as  the  Nor- 
man line  in  England,  absolute  forfeitures 
came  to  prevail,  and  a  new  doctrine  was 
introduced,  the  corruption  of  blood,  by 
which  the  heir  was  effectually  excluded 
fi'om  deducing  his  title,  at  any  distant 
time,  through  an  attainted  ancestor. 

4.  Reliefs,  fines  upon  alienation,  and 
escheats,  seem  to  be  natural  reser- 
vations in  the  lord's  bounty  to  his 

vassal.  He  had  rights  of  another  class, 
which  principally  arose  out  of  fealty  and 
mtimate  attachment.  Such  were  the 
aids  which  he  was  entitled  to  call  for  in 
certain  prescribed  circumstances.  These 
depended  a  great  deal  upon  local  custom, 
and  were  often  extorted  unreasonably. 
Du  Cange  mentions  several  as  having 
existed  in  France  ;  such  as  an  aid  for  the 
lord's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,.  foT 
marniiig  his  sister  or  eldest  son,  and  for 
paying  a  relief  to  his  suzerain  on  taking 
possession  of  his  land.^  Of  these,  the 
last  appears  to  have  been  the  most  usual 
in  England.     But  this,  and  other  aids  oc- 

♦  Ordonnance?  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  29. 
+  Du  Canf^e,  Dissert.  III.  sur  Joinville.    Beau- 
nanoir,  c.  47. 
t  C.  200,  201.        ^  Du  Cange,  voc,  Auxilium. 
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casionally  exacted  by  the  lords,  v^ere  felt 
as  a  severe  grievance ;  and  by  Magna 
Charta  three  only  are  retained ;  to  make 
the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  marry 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his 
person  from  prison.  They  were  restrict- 
ed to  nearly  the  same  description  by  a 
law  of  William  I.  of  .Sicily,  and  by  the 
customs  of  France.*  These  feuaal  aids 
are  deserving  of  our  attention,  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long 
time  they  in  a  great  measure  answered  the 
purpose,  till  the  craving  necessities  and 
covetous  pohcy  of  kings  substituted  for 
them  more  durable  and  onerous  burdens, 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  close  the  enu- 
meration of  feudal  incidents,  but  that  the 
two  remaining,  wardship  and  marriage, 
though  only  partial  customs,  were  those 
of  our  own  country,  and  tend  to  illustrate 
the  rapacious  character  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. 

5.  In  England,  and  in  Normandy,  which 
either  led  the  way  to  or  adopted  all  these 
English  institutions,  the  lord  had  wardship, 
the  wardship  of  his  tenant  during 
minority.!  By  virtue  of  this  right,  he 
had  both  the  care  of  his  person,  and  re- 
ceived to  his  own  use  the  profits  of  the 
estate.  There  is  something  in  this  cus- 
tom very  conformable  to  the  feudal  spir- 
it ;  since  none  was  so  fit  as  the  lord  to 
train  up  his  vassal  to  arms ;  and  none 
could  put  in  so  good  a  claim  to  enjoy  the 
fief,  while  the  military  service  for  which  it 
had  been  granted  was  suspended.  This 
privilege  of  guardianship  seems  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  lord  in  some  parts 
of  Germany ;:]:  but  in  the  law  of  France, 
the  custody  of  the  land  was  intrusted  to 
the  next  heir,  and  that  of  the  person,  as 
^in  soccnge  tenures  among  us,  to  the  near- 
'est  kindred  of  that  blood  which  could  not 
inherit.^     By  a  gross  abuse  of  this  cus 


*  Giannone,  1.  xii.,  c.  5.  Velly,  t.  vi.,  p.  200. 
Ordonnances  des  Rnis,  t.  i.,  p.  138;  t.  xvi.,  preface. 

t  Recueil  des  Historieris,  t.  xi.,  pref.,  p.  1G2; 
Argon,  Inst,  au  Droit  Francois,  1.  i.,  c.  6;  Houard, 
Anciennes  Loix  des  Francois,  t.  i.,  p.  147. 

X  Schiltcr,  Instifutiones  Juris  Feudalis,  p.  85. 

^  Du  Cange,  v.  Custodia.  Assises  de  J^rusalfem, 
c.  178;  Etablissemens  de  St.  Louis,  c.  17;  Beau- 
nnanoir,  c.  15;  Argon,  I.  i.,  c.  6.  The  second  of 
these  uses  nearly  the  same  expression  as  Sir  John 
Fortcscne  in  acconnting  for  the  exclnsion  of  the 
next  heir  from  guardiansliip  of  the  person  ;  that 
manvaise  convoitise  li  fairoit  faire  la  garde  du  loup. 

I  know  not  any  mistake  more  usual  in  English 
writers  who  have  treated  of  tlie  feudal  law,  than 
that  of  supposing  that  guardianship  in  chivalry  was 
a  universal  custom.  A  charter  of  1108,  in  Rymer, 
t.  i.,  p.  105,  seems  indeed  to  imply  that  the  inci- 
dents of  garde  noble  and  of  marriage  existed  in  the 
Isleof  Oleron.  But  Eleanor,  by  a  later  instrument, 
grants  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  should 
have  the  wardship  and  mairiage  of  their  heirs  will- 
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torn  in  England,  the  right  of  guardianship  any  female  vassal  to  accept  one  }>(  three 
in  chivalry,  or  temporary  possession  of  whom  he  should  propose  as  her  hus 
the  lands,  was  assigned  over  to  strangers,  band.  <h(Q  other  condition  seems  to  have 
This  was  one  of  the  most  vexatious  parts  been  imposi^d  on  him  in  selecting  these 
of  our  feudal  tenures,  and  was  never  per-  suitere,  tliaa  that  they  sliould  be  of  equal 
haps  more  sorely  felt,  than  in  their  last  i  rank  with  herself.     Aeiilier  the  maiden's 


stage  under  tlie  Tudor  and  Stuart  families. 

6.  Another  right  given  to  the  lord  by 

„  the   Norman   and    English   laws 

arnage.  ^^.^_^  ^^^^  ^^  marriage,  or  of  ten- 


coyness,  nor  tlie  widow's  allhction,  nei- 
ther aversion  to  the  proffered  candidates, 
nor  love  to  one  more  favoured,  seem  to 
have  passed  as  legitimate  excuses.     One, 


dering  a  husband  to  his  female  wards,  only  one  plea,  could  come  from  the  lady's 
while  under  age,  whom  they  could  not  mouth,  who  was  resolute  to  hold  her 
reject  without  forfeiting  the  value  of  tlie  land  in  single  blessedness.  It  was,  that 
marriage  ;  that  is,  as  much  as  any  one  i  she  was  past  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and,  af- 
would  give  to  the  guardian  for  such  an  j  ter  this  unwelcome  confession,  it  is  just- 
alliance.     This  was  afterward  extended  '  ly  argued  by  the  author  of  the  law-book 


to  male  wards  ;  and  became  a  very  lucra- 
tive source  of  extortion  to  the  crown,  as 
well  as  to  mesne  lords.  This  custom 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  extent  as 
that  of  wardships.  It  is  found  in  the  an- 
cient books  of  Germany,  but  not  of 
France.*  The  kings,  however,  and  even 
inferior  lords  of  that  country,  required 
their  consent  to  be  solicited  for  the  mar- 
riage of  tlieir  vassals'  daughters.  Sev- 
eral proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  history, 
as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  France ;  and 
the  same  prerogative  existed  in  Germa- 
ny, Sicily,  and  England. f  A  still  more 
remarkable  law  prevailed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.     The  lord  might  summon 

out  any  interposition,  and  expressly  abrogates  all 
the  evil  cust«n3  that  her  husband  had  introduced. 
— P.  112.  From  hence  I  should  infer,  that  Henry 
II.  had  endeavoured  to  impose  these  feudal  bur- 
dens (which  perhaps  were  then  new  even  in  Encr- 
land)  upon  his  continental  dominions.  Uadulphus 
de  Diceto  tells  us  of  a  claim  made  by  him  to  the 
wardship  of  Chateauroux  in  Berry,  which  could 
DOt  legally  have  been  subject  to  that  custom. — 
Twysden  X.  Scriptores,  p.  599.  And  he  set  up 
pretensions  to  the  custody  of  the  dutchy  of  Hrit- 
any,  after  the  death  of  his  son  Geoffrey.  This 
might  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Norman- 
dy, on  which  Briia^y  depended.  But  Philip  Au- 
gustus made  a  similar  claim.  In  fact,  these  polit- 
ical assertions  of  right,  prompted  by  ambition,  and 
supported  by  force,  are  bad  precedents  to  establish 
rules  of  jurisprudence.  Both  Philip  and  Henry 
were  abundantly  disposed  to  realize  so  convenient 
a  prerogative  as  that  of  guardianship  in  chivalry 
ofer  the  fieis  of  their  vassals. — Lyttleton's  Henry 
'.,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  441. 

♦  Schilter,  ubi  supra.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Dispara- 
g\'e,  seems  to  admit  this  feudal  right  in  France  : 
buv  the  pasisages  he  quotes  do  not  support  it.  See 
also  the  word  Marilagium. 

♦  Ordonriances  des  Kois,  t.  i.,  l».  155 ;  Assises 
de  Jerus.,  c.  180,  and  Thaumassiere's  note.  Du 
Cange,  ubi  supra.  Glanvil.,  1.  vii.,  c.  12.  Giannone, 
1.  II.,  c.  5.  Wright  on  Tenures,  p.  94.  St.  Louia 
in  return  declared  that  lie  would  not  marry  his 
own  daughter  without  the  consent  of  his  barons. 
— Joinville,  t.  ii.,  p.  140.  Henry  1.  of  England  had 
promised  the  same.  The  guardian  of  a  female  mi- 
nor was  obliged  to  give  security  l'>  lier  l«jrd  not  to 
marry  het*  without  his  consent. — Etublissemens  de 
Si   Louis,  c  63 
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which  I  quote,  that  the  lord  could  notde 
cently  press  her  into  matrimony.*  How- 
ever outrageous  such  a  usage  may  ap- 
pear to  our  ideas,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
little  state  rendered  it  indispensable  to 
possess  in  every  fief  a  proper  vassal  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  war. 

These  feudal  servitudes  distinguish  the 
maturity  of  the  system.  So  trace  of  them 
appears  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  family,  nor  in  the  instru 
ments  by  which  benefices  were  granted. 
1  beheve  that  they  did  not  make  part  of 
the  regular  feudal  law  before  the  eleventh, 
or  perhaps  the  twelfth  century,  though 
doubtless  partial  usages  of  this  kind  had 
grown  up  antecedently  to  either  of  those 
periods.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  allusion 
occurs  to  the  lucrative  rights  of  seignio- 
ry in  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  which 
are  a  monument  of  French  usages  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Indeed,  that  very 
general  commutation  of  allodial  prop- 
erty into  tenure,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  would  hardly  have  been  ef- 
fected, if  fiefs  had  then  been  liable  to  such 
burdens  and  so  much  extortion.  In  half- 
barbarous  ages,  the  strong  are  constant- 
ly encroaching  upon  the  weak  ;  a  truth 
which,  if  it  needed  illustration,  might  find 
it  in  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  inquiry 
to  fiefs  holden  on  terms  of  mili-  proji^raiui 
tary  service ;  since  tho.se  are  ntM'rui)er 
the  most  ancient  and  regular,  as  '^"'^** 
well  as  the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  system.  They  alone  were  called 
proper  feuds,  and  all  were  presumed  to 
be  of  this  description,  until  the  contrary 
was  proved  by  the  charter  of  investiture. 
A  proper    feud    was   bestowed   wiliiout 

•  Ass.  de  J^rus.,  c.  224.  I  must  observe,  tha* 
Lauricre  savs  this  usage  prevailed  en  plu.iieurs 
lieux,  though  he  quotes  no  authority. — Qrdoinian 
ces  des  Kois,  p.  155. 
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price,  without  fixed  stipulation,  upon  a 
vassal  capable  of  serving  personally  in 
the  fifld.  But  gradually,  witli -ilie  help 
01'  a  Utile  legal  ingenuity,  improper  fiefs 
of  the  most  various  kinds  were  -intro- 
duced, retaining  httle  of  the  cliaracteris- 
^cs,  and  less  of  the  spirit,  which  distin- 
^ished  the  original  tenures.  Women,  if 
indeed  that  were  an  innovation,  were 
admitted  to  inherit  them;*  they  were 
granted  for  a  price,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  military  service.  The  language 
of  the  feudal  law  was  applied  by  a  kind 
of  metaphor  to  almost  every  transfer  of 
property.  Hence,  pensions  of  money,  and 
allowances  of  provisions,  however  remote 
from  right  notions  of  a  fief,  were  some- 
times granted  under  that  name  ;  and  even 
where  land  was  the  subject  of  the  dona- 
tion, its  conditions  v/ere  often  lucrative, 
often  honorary,  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous.f 

There  is  one  extensive  species  of  feu- 
Fiefs  of  dal  tenure  which  may  be  distinctly 
office,  noticed.  The  pride  of  weaUh  in 
the  middle  ages  was  principally  exhibit- 
ed in  a  multitude  of  dependants.  The 
court  of  Charlemagne  was  crowded  with 
officers  of  every  rank,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  exercised  functions 
about  the  royal  person  which  would 
have  been  thought  fit  only  for  slaves  in 
the  palace  of  Augustus  or  Antonine. 
The  free-born  Franks  saw  nothing  me- 
nial in  the  titles  of  cup-bearer,  steward, 
marshal,  and  master  of  the  horse,  which 
are  still  borne  by  the  noblest  families  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  by  sover- 
eign princes  in  the  empire.  From  the 
court  of  the  king,  this  favourite  piece  of 
magnificence  descended  to  those  of  the 
prelates  and  barons,  who  surrounded 
themselves  with  household  officers,  call- 
ed ministerial ;  a  name  equally  applied  to 
those  of  a  servile  and  of  a  liberal  descrip- 
tion.^  The  latter  of  these  were  reward- 
ed with  grants  of  lands,  which  they  held 
under  a  feudal  tenure  by  the  condition  of 
performing  some  domestic  service  to  the 

^    ♦  Women  did  not  inherit  fiefs  in  the  German 
empire.     Whether  they  were  ever  excluded  from 


succession  in  France,  1  know  not ;  tlie  genius  of  a 
military  tenure,  and  the  old  Teutonic  customs, 
preserved  in  the  Salique-law,  seem  adverse  to 
their  possession  of  feudal  lands  ;  yet  the  practice, 
at  least  from  the  eleventh  century  downwards, 
does  not  support  the  theory. 

+  Cra?.,  Jus  Feudale,  1.  i.,  tit.  10.  Du  Cange, 
voc.  Feudnm  de  Camera,&c.  In  the  treaty  Ijo- 
tween  Henry  I.  of  England  and  Robert,  count  of 
Flanders,  A.  D.  1101,  the  king  stipulates  to  pay 
annually  400  marks  of  silver,  in  ftodo,  for  the  rnili- 
lary  Hervice  of  his  ally. — Rymer,  Fcedera,  t.  i.,  p.  2 

^  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  iii.,  p.  92 
Dc  Cange,  v.  Familia,  Ministehales. 


lord.  What  was  called  in  our  law  grand 
sergeantry,  affords  an  instance  of  this  spe 
cies  of  fief.*  It  is,  however,  an  instancw 
of  the  noblest  kind ;  but  Muratori  has  giv- 
en abundance  of  proofs,  that  the  common 
est  mechanical  arts  were  carried  on  ir 
the  houses  of  the  great,  by  persons  receiv 
ing  lands  upon  those  conditions.! 

These  imperfect  feuds,  however,  be 
long  more  properly  to  the  history  of  law, 
and  are  chiefly  noticed  in  the  present 
sketch  because  they  attest  the  partiality 
manifested  during  the  middle  ages  to  the 
name  and  form  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In 
the  regular  military  fief  we  see  the  real 
principle  of  the  system,  which  might 
originally  have  been  defined,  an  alliance 
of  free  landholders,  arranged  in  degrees 
of  subordination  according  to  their  re- 
spective capacities  of  affording  mutual 
support. 

The  peculiar  and  varied  attributes  of 
feudal   tenures   naturally  gave  Peudaiiaw- 
rise  to  a  new  jurisprudence,  reg-  books. 
ulating  territorial  rights  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  which  had  adopted  the  system. 
For  a  length  of  time  this  rested  in  tra- 
ditionary customs,  observed  in  the  do- 
mains of  each   prince  or  lord,  without 
much  regard  to  those  of  his  neighbours. 
Laws  were   made   occasionally   by  the 
emperor  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
tended  to  fix  the  usages  of  those  coun 
tries.     About  the  year  1170,  Girard  and 
Obertus,  two  Milanese  lawyers,  publish- 
ed two  books  of  the  law  of  fiefs,  which 
obtained  a  great  authority,  and  have  been 
regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  that  juris- 
prudence.J      A   number    of   subsequent 
commentators   swelled   this   code   with 
their  glosses  and  opinions,  to  enlighten 
or  obscure  the  judgment  of  the  imperial 
tribunals.     These  were  chiefly  civihans 
or  canonists,  who  brought  to  the  inter- 
pretation  of  old  barbaffc    customs   the 
principles    of   a  very   different    school. 
Hence  a  manifest  change  was  wrought 
in  the  law  of  feudal  tenure,  which  they 
assimilated  to  the  usufruct  or  the  emphy- 
teusis   of  the   Roman   code;    modes  ©f 
property  somewhat  analogous  in  appear- 

*  "This  tenure,"  says  Littleton,  "is  where  a 
man  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king  by  such  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in 
his  proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  carry  the  banner 
of  the  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lead  his  array,  or  to 
be  his  marshal,  or  to  carry  his  sword  before  him  at 
his  coronation,  or  to  be  his  sewer  at  his  corona 
tion,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to  be  one  of  his 
chamberlains  at  the  receipt  of  his  exchequer,  or  to 
do  other  like  services."— Sect.  153. 

■f  Antiq.  Ital.,  Dissert.  11,  ad  fmem. 

+  Giannone,  1st.  di  Napoli,  1.  xiii.,  c.  3.  The 
.    Libri  Feudorum  are  printed  in  most  editions  oi  tli« 
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ance,  but  totally  distinct  in  principle 
from  the  legitimate  fief.  These  Lom- 
bard lawyers  propagated  a  doctrine,  which 
has  been  too  readily  received,  that  the 
feudal  system  oiiginated  in  their  coun- 
try; and  some  writers  upon  jurispru- 
dence, such  as  Duck  and  Sir  James 
Craig,  incline  to  givp  a  preponderating 
authority  to  their  code.  But  whatever 
weight  it  may  have  possessed  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  a  different  guide 
must  be  followed  in  the  ancient  customs 
d(  France  and  England.*  These  were 
fresh  from  the  fountain  of  that  curious 

f)olity,  with  which  the  stream  of  Roman 
aw  had  never  mingled  its  waters.  In 
England  we  know  that  the  Norman  sys- 
tem, established  between  the  conquest 
and  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  restrain- 
ed by  regular  legislation,  by  paramount 
courts  of  justice,  and  by  learned  writings, 
from  breaking  into  discordant  local  usa- 
ges, except  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  places,  and  has  become  the 
principal  source  of  our  common  law. 
But  the  independence  of  the  French 
nobles  produced  a  much  greater  variety 
of  customs.  The  whole  number  collect- 
ed and  reduced  to  certainty  in  the  six- 
teenth century  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  m*,  omitting  those  incon- 
siderable for  extent  or  peculiarity,  to 
sixty.  The  earliest  written  customary 
.in  France  is  that  of  Beam,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  Viscount  Gas- 
ton IV.,  in  1088. t  Many  others  were 
written  in  the  two  subsequent  ages,  of 
which  the  customs  of  Beauvoisis,  com- 
piled by  Beaumanoir  under  Philip  III., 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  contain  a 
mass  of  information  on  the  feudal  consti- 
tution and  manners.  Under  Charles  VII., 
an  ordinance  was  made  for  the  formation 
of  a  general  code  of  customary  law,  by 

♦  Giannone  explicitly  contrasts  the  French  and 
Lombard  laws  respecting  fiefs.  The  latter  were 
.he  fuunflation  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  and  formed 
the  common  law  of  Italy.  The  former  were  intro- 
duce<l  by  Roijer  Guiscard  into  his  dominions,  in 
three  books  ol  constitiuions,  printed  m  Lin'lebrog's 
collection.  There  were  several  material  differen- 
ces, which  Giannone  enumfrntc!."*,  especially  the 
Norman  custom  of  primogeniture. — 1st.  di  Nap., 
I.  xi.,  c.  5. 

t  There  are  two  editions  of  this  curious  old 
?ode;  one  at  Pan,  in  155'3,  republished  with  a  fresh 
title  page  and  permission  of  Henry  IV'.,  in  1602; 
the  other  at  Lescars,  in  IG33.  These  laws,  as  we 
read  them,  are  subsequent  to  a  revi.-iion  made  in 
the  uuildle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  they 
were  more  or  less  corrected.  The  basis,  however, 
is  unquestionably  vtiry  ancient.  We  even  find  the 
composition  for  homicide  preserved  in  them,  so 
that  murder  was  not  a  capital  offence  in  Beam, 
though  rQbl>er/  was  such. — Kubrica  de  Hornicidis, 
Art.  xx\j  See  loo  Kubrica  de  Ptenis,  Art.  i.  ami  u. 
If  2 


ascertaining  for  ever  in  a  written  3ollec 
tion  those  of  each  district ;  but  the  work 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  This  was  what  may  be  called  the 
common  law  of  the  pai/s  coutumiers,  or 
northern  division  of  France,  and  the  rule 
of  all  their  tribunals,  unless  where  con- 
trolled by  royal  edicts. 


PART  IL 


Analysis  of  the  Feudal  System. — Its  local  extent 

—  V''iew  of  the  different  Orders  of  Society  during 
the  Feudal  Ages. — Nobility — their  Ranks  and 
Privileges. — Clergy. — Freemen.  —  Serfs  or  V'll 
leins. — Comparative  State  of  France  and  0*r 
many. — Privileges  enjoyed  by  the  French  Vt^ 
sals. — Right  of  coining  Money — and  of  private 
War.  —  Immunity  from  Taxation.  —  Hislorica 
View  of  the  Royal  Revenue  in  France. — Meth 
ods  adopted  to  augment  it  by  depreciation  of  the 
Coin,  &c. — Legislative  Power — its  state  unde 
the  Merovingian  Kings  —  and  Charlemagne. — 
His  Councils. — Suspension  of  any  general  Legis 
lalive  Authority  during  the  prevalence  of  Feudal 
Principles. — The  King's  Council. — Means  adopt 
ed  to  supply  the  Want  of  a  National  Assembly 

—  Gradual  Progress  of  the  King's  Legislative 
Power. — Philip  IV.  assembles  the  States  Gen- 
eral.—  Their  Powers  hmited  to  Taxation.^ 
States  under  the  Sons  of  Philip  W. — Stales  of 
1355  and  1356.  —  They  nearly  effect  an  entire 
Revolution. — The  Crown  recovers  its  V-igoyir. — 
States  of  1330,  under  Charles  VII.— Subsequent 
Assemblies  under  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII 
— The  Crown  becomes  more  and  more  absolute 
— Louis  XI. — States  of  Tours  in  1484. — Histori- 
cal View  of  Jurisdiction  in  France. — Its  earii 
est 'stage  under  tiie  first  Race  of  Kings,  ana 
Charlemagne. — Territorial  Jurisdiction.  —  Feu 
dal  Courts  of  Justice. — Trial  by  Combat. — Code 
of  St.  Louis. — The  Territorial  Jurisdictions  give 
way.  —  Progress  of  the  Judicial  Power  of  the 
Crown.  —  Parliament  of.  —  Paris.  —  Peers  of 
France. — Increased  Authority  of  the  Parliament. 
— Registration  of  Edicts. — Causes  of  the  Decline 
of  Feudal  System. — .\cquisiiions  of  Domain  by 
the  Crown. — Charters  of  incorporation  granted 
to  Towns.  —  Their  previous  Condition.  —  First 
Charters  in  the  twelfth  Century.  —  Privileges 
contained  in  them. — Military  Service  of  Feuda. 
Tenants  commuted  for  .Money. — Hired  Troops 
— Change  in  the  Military  System  of  Eurone.— 
General  View  of  the  Advantages  and  Disadvan 
tages  attending  the  Feudal  System- 

It  has  been  very  common  to  seek  for 
the  origin  of  ftuds,  or,  at  least,  Analogies  to 
for  analogies  to  them,  in  the  the  ftudai  to 
history  of  various  countries.  ""■*• 
But,  tliough  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
trace  the  similarity  of  customs  in  ditfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  world,  because  it  guides 
us  to  tlie  discovery  of  general  theorems 
as  to  human  society,  yet  we  sliouM  be 
on  our  guani  against  seeming  analogies 
which  vanish  away  when  they  are  closely 
observed.     It* is  easy  to  find  partial  re 
semblances  to  tiie  feudal  system.     Th' 
relation  of  patron  and  client  in  tiie  tf^ 
man  republic  is  not  unlike  that  of  lorJ 
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aiid  vassal,  in  respect  of  mutual  fidelity ; 
but  it  was  not  founded  upon  the  tenure 
of  land,  nor  military  service.  The  veter- 
an soldiers,  and,  in  later  times,  some  bar- 
barian allies  of  the  emperors,  received 
lands  upon  condition  of  public  defence ; 
but  they  were  bound  not  to  an  individual 
lord,  but  to  the  state.  Such  a  resem- 
blance to  fiefs  may  be  found  in  the  Zemin- 
daries  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Timariots  of 
Turkey.  The  clans  of  the  Highlanders 
and  Irish  followed  their  chieftain  into  the 
field ;  but  their  tie  was  that  of  imagined 
kindred  and  respect  for  birth,  not  the 
spontaneous  compact  of  vassalage.  Much 
less  can  we  extend  the  name  of  feud, 
though  it  is  sometimes  strangely  misap- 
plied, to  the  polity  of  Poland  and  Russia. 
All  the  Polish  nobles  were  equal  in  rights, 
and  independent  of  each  other ;  all  who 
were  less  than  noble  were  in  servitude. 
No  government  can  be  more  opposite  to 
the  long  gradations  and  mutual  duties  of 
the  feudal  system.* 

The  regular  machinery  and  systematic 
Extent  of  establishment  of  feuds,  in  fact, 
tbe  feudal  may  be  considered  as  almost  con- 
system,  fined  to  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne, and  to  those  countries  which  af- 
terward derived  it  from  thence.  In  Eng- 
land, it  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  ex- 
isted in  a  complete  state  before  the  con- 
quest. Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  borrow- 
ed it  soon  after  from  her  neighbour.  The 
Lombards  of  Benevento  had  introduced 
feudal  customs  into  the  Neapolitan  prov- 
mces,  which  the  Norman  conquerors  af- 
terward perfected.  Feudal  tenures  were 
so  general  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  that 
^reckon  it  among  the  monarchies  which 

-ere  founded  upon  that  basis. f     Charle- 

*  In  civil  history  many  instances  might  he  found 
of  feudal  ceremonies  in  countries  not  regulated  by 
the  feudal  law.  Thus  Selden  has  published  an  in- 
feudation  of  a  vayvod  of  Moldavia  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  A.  D.  1485,  in  the  regular  forms,  vol.  hi., 
p.  514.  But  these  political  fiefs  have  hardly  any 
connexion  with  the  general  system,  and  merely  de 
note  the  subordination  of  one  prince  or  people  to 
another. 

t  It  is  probable  that  feudal  tenure  was  as  ancient 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  as  in  the  contiguous  prov- 
inces of  France.  But  it  seems  to  have  chiefly  pre- 
vailed in  Aragon  about  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  the  Moors  south  of  the  Ebro  were 
■ub<lued  by  the  enterprise  of  private  nobles,  who, 
after  conquering  estates  for  them.selves,  did  homage 
f'jr  them  to  the  king.  James  I.,  upon  the  reduction 
of  Valencia,  granted  lands  by  way  of  fief,  on  con- 
dition ofHefending  that  kingdom  against  the  Moors, 
and  residing  personally  upon  the  estate.  Many  did 
not  perform  this  engagement,  and  were  deprived 
of  the  lands  in  consequence.  It  appears  by  the  tes- 
tament of  this  monarch,  that  feudal  tenures  sub- 
sisted in  every  part  of  his  dominions. — Martenne, 
itQi^urus  Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  1141,  1155.  An 
wiict  of  Peter  II.  m  1210  prohibits  the  alienation  of 


magne's  empire,  it  must  be  remembered, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  But  m 
Castile*  and  Portugal  they  were  very 
rare,  and  certainly  could  produce  no  po- 
litical effect.  Beuefices  for  life  weie 
sometimes  granted  in  tlie  kingdoms  oi 
Denmark  and  Bohemia.f  Neither  of 
these,  however,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Hunga- 
ry, comes  under  the  description  of  coun 
tries  influenced  by  the  feudal  system. J 
That  system,  however,  after  all  these 
limitations,  was  so  extensively  diffused, 
that  it  might  produce  confusion,  as  well 
as  prolixity,  to  pursue  the  collateral 
branches  of  its  history  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  it  prevailed.  But  this  em- 
barrassment may  be  avoided  without 
any  loss,  I  trust,  of  important  informa- 
tion.    The  English  constitution  will  find 


emphyieuses  without  the  lord's  consent.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  regular  tiefs  are  meant  by  this 
word. — De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  1396.  Thij 
author  says  that  tliere  were  no  arriere-fiefs  in  Cat 
alonia. 

The  Aragonese  fiefs  appear  however  to  have  dif 
fered  from  those  of  other  countries  in  some  re 
spects.  Zurita  mentions  fiefs  according  to  the  cus 
torn  of  Italy,  which  he  explains  to  be  such  as  were 
liable  to  the  usual  feudal  aids  for  marrying  the 
lord's  daughter,  and  other  occasions.  We  may  in- 
fer, therefore,  that  these  prestations  were  not  cus- 
tomary in  Aragon. — Anales  de  Aragon,  t.  ii.,  p.  62. 

*  What  is  said  of  vassalage  in  Allonzo  X.'s  code, 
Las  siete  partidas,  is  short  and  obscure  :  nor  am  I 
certain  that  it  meant  any  thing  more  than  voluntary 
commendation,  the  custom  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  from  which  the  vassal  might 
depart  at  pleasure. — See,  however,  Du  Cange,  v. 
Honour,  where  authorities  are  given  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Castilian  iiefs;  and  I  have  met  with  occa- 
sional mention  of  them  in  history.  I  beheve  that 
tenures  of  this  kind  were  introduced  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  not  to  any  gteat 
extent. — Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  14. 

Tenures  of  a  feudal  nature,  as  I  collect  from 
Freirii  Institut.  Juris  Lusitani,  tome  ii.,  t.  1  and  3, 
existed  in  Portugal,  though  the  iealousy  of  the 
crown  prevented  the  system  from  being  establish- 
ed. There  were  even  territorial  jurisdictions  in 
that  kingdom,  though  not,  at  least  originally,  in 
Castile. 

t  Daniae  regni  politicus  status. — Elzevir,  1629. 
— Stransky,  Respublica  Bohemica. — lb.  In  one 
of  the  oldest  Danish  historians,  Sweno,  I  have  no- 
ticed this  expression :  Waldemarus,  patris  tunc 
potitus  feodo. — Langebek,  Scrip.  Rerum  Danic, 
t.  i.,  p.  62.  By  this  he  means  the  dutcliy  of  Sle»- 
wic,  not  a  fief,  but  an  honour  or  governineni  pos- 
sessed by  Waldemar.  Saxo  Graramaticus  calls 
it  more  classically,  paternse  pra-fecturae  dignitas. 
Sleswic  was,  in  later  times,  sometimes  held  as  a 
fief;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  lands 
in  Denmark  proper  were  feudal,  of  which  I  find  no 
evidence. 

X  Tiiough  there  were  no  feudal  tenures  in  Swe- 
den, yet  the  nobility  and  others  were  exempt  from 
taxes  on  condition  of  serving  the  king  with  a  horse 
and  arms  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  a  distinctioE 
was  taken  between  liber  and  trilmtarius.  But  anj 
one  of  the  latter  might  V)ecome  of  the  former  class 
or  vice  vers4,— Suecia  Descriptio.  Elzevir,  1631 
p.  92. 
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its  place  m  another  portion  of  this  work  ; 
and  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  after 
the  eleventh  century,  was  not  much  af- 
fected, except  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
an  inconsiderable  object  by  the  laws  of 
feudal  tenure.  1  shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  chiefly  to  France  and  Germa- 
ny ;  and  far  more  to  the  former  than  the 
latter  country.  But  it  may  be  expedient 
first  to  contemplate  the  state  of  society 
in  its  various  classes  during  the  preva- 
lence of  feudal  principles,  before  we  trace 
their  influence  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  laid  down  already  as  most 
Classes  of  pro^able  that  no  proper  aristoc- 
Bociety.  racy,  except  that  of  wealth,  was 
Nobiiiiy.  known  under  the  early  kings  of 
France  ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  hereditary 
benefices,  or,  in  otjier  words,  fiefs,  might 
supply  the  link  that  was  wanting  between 
personal  privileges  and  those  of  descent. 
The  possessors  of  beneficiary  estates 
were  usually  the  richest  and  most  con- 
spicuous individuals  in  the  estate.  They 
were  immediately  connected  with  the 
crown,  and  partakers  in  the  exercise  of 
justice  and  royal  counsels.  Their  sons 
now  ;ame  to  inherit  this  eminence  ;  and, 
as  fiefs  were  either  inalienable,  or  at  least 
not  veiy  frequently  alienated,  rich  fam- 
ilies were  kept  long  in  sight ;  and,  wheth- 
er engaged  in  public  aff'airs,or  living  with 
magnificence  and  hospitality  at  home, 
naturally  drew  to  themselves  popular  es- 
timation. The  dukes  and  counts,  who 
had  changed  their  quality  of  governors 
into  that  of  lords  over  the  provinces  in- 
trusted to  them,  were  at  the  head  of  this 
noble  class.  And  in  imitation  of  them, 
their  own  vassals,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
crown,  and  even  rich  allodialists,  assu- 
med titles  from  their  towns  or  castles,  and 
thus  arose  a  number  of  petty  counts,  bar- 
ons, and  viscounts.  This  distinct  class 
of  nobility  became  coextensive  with  the 
feudal  tenures.  For  the  military  tenant, 
however.poor,  was  subject  to  no  tribute, 
no  prestation,  but  service  in  the  field  ;  he 
was  the  companion  of  his  lord  in  the 
sports  and  feasting  of  his  castle,  the  peer 
of  his  court;  he  fought  on  horseback,  he 
was  clad  in  the  coat  of  mail,  while  the 
commonalty,  if  summoned  at  all  to  war, 
came  on  foot,  and  with  no  armour  of  de- 
fence. As  every  thing  in  the  habits  of 
society  conspired  with  that  prejudice, 
which,  in  spile  of  moral  philosophers, 
will  constantly  raise  the  *profession  of 
arms  above  all  others,  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  a  n^ewj^prcies  pf  ari^- 
locracy,  fouiiilod  upon  tlie  mfxed  consid- 
eiations  oTbirth,  tenure,  and  occupation, 


sprang  out  of  the  feudal  system.  Every 
possessor  of  a  fief  was  a  gencleman, 
though  he  owned  but  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  furnished  his  slender  contribution 
towards  the  equipment  of  a  knight.  In 
the  Libri  Feudorum  indeed,  those  who 
were  three  degrees  removed  from  the 
emperor  in  order  of  tenancy  are  consid- 
ered as  ignoble  ;*  but  tl  is  is  restrained 
to  modern  investitures ;  and  in  France, 
where  sub-infeudation  was  carried  the 
farthest,  no  such  distinction  has  met  my 
observation.! 

There  still,  however,  wanted  something 
to  ascertain  gentility  of  blood,  where 
4t  was  not  marked  by  the  actual  tenure 
of  land.  This  was  supplied  by  two  in- 
novations devised  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries:  the  r^nptJQp  nf  sur- 
names,  and  of  armori'gil  oearings.  The 
first  are  commonly  referred  to  the  former 
age,  when  the  nobility  began  to  add  the 
names  of  their  estates  to  their  own,  or, 
having  any  way  acquired  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation, transmitted  it  to  their  poster- 
ity.;J  As  to  armorial  bearings,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  emblems  somewhat  similar 
have  been  immemorially  used  both  in  war 
and  peace.  The  shields  of  ancient  war- 
riors, and  devices  upon  coins  or  seals, 
bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modern 
blazonry.  But  the  general  introduction 
of  such  bearings,  as  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, has  been  sometimes  attributed  to 
tournaments,  wherein  the  champions 
were  distinguished  by  fanciful  devices  , 
sometimes  to  the  crusades,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  all  nations  and  languages  stood 
in  need  of  some  visible  token  Tb  denote 
the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs.  In 
fact,  the  peculiar  symbols  of  heraldry 
point  to  both  these  sources,  and  have 
been  borrowed  in  part  from  each.^  He- 
reditary arms  were  perhaps  scarcely  used 
by  private  families  before  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.]]      From  that 

♦  L.  ii.,  1. 10. 

t  The  nobility  of  an  allodial  possession  in  France 
depended  upon  its  right  to  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Hence  there  were  franc-aUux  nobles,  and  franc 
alnix  roturirra  ;  the  latter  of  which  were  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  neighltourin?  lord. — Loiseau, 
Traill  des  Seiijneuries,  n.  Tfi.  Denisart,  Diction 
naire  des  Decisions,  art.  r  ranc-aleu. 

t  Mabilluu,  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  1.  ii..  c.  7 
The  authors  of  the  Nouveau  Trait^  de  Diplomat 
ique,  t.  11.,  p.  563,  trace  the  use  of  sumamr >^  •  n 
few  instances  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  • 
century  ,  but  they  did  not  become  general,  aci"iU 
ing  to  them,  till  the  thirteenth. 

^  .M^in.  de  I' Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xx..  p.  .'>79. 

II  I  should  be  unwilling  to  make  a  negitive  as- 
sertion peremptorily  in  a  m;itfer  of  mere  .ui'iiiiia 
nan  research;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  defi>i>'« 
evulence  that  here<litary  arms  were  borne  in  thn 
twelfth  century,  except  by  a  very  few  royal  •or  a. 
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time,  however,  hey  became  very  general, 
and  have  contributed  to  elucidate  that 
branch  of  history,  whatever  value  we 
may  assign  to  it,  wiiich  regards  the  de- 
scent of  illustrious  families. 

Wlien  the  privileges  of  birth  had  thus 

Its  privileges  ^^^^^  rendered  capable  of  le- 
gitimate proof,  they  were  en- 
hanced in  a  great  degree,  and  a  line 
drawn  between  the  high-born  and  ignoble 
classes,  almost  as  broad  as  that  which 
separated  liberty  from  servitude.  All  of- 
fices of  trust  and  power  were  conferred 
on  the  former ;  those  excepted  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  legal  profession.  >A  ple- 
beian could  not  possess  a  fief.*  Such  at 
least  was  the  original  strictness  :  but  as 
the  aristocratic  principle  grew  w^eaker, 
an  indulgence  was  extended  to  heirs,  and 
afterward  to  purchasers.!      They  were 

most  royal  families. — Mabillon,  Traite  de  Diplo- 
matique, 1.  ii.,  c.  18.  Those  of  Geoffrey  the  Fair, 
count  of  Anjou,  who  died  in  1150,  are  extant  on 
his  shield  :  azure,  four  lions  rampant  or. — Hist. 
Litteraire  de  la  France,  t.  ix.,  p.  165.  If  arms  had 
been  considered  as  hereditary  at  that  time,  this 
should  be  the  bearing  of  England,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  diflfers  considerably.  Louis  VII.  sprinkled 
his  seal  and  coin  with  fleurs-de-lys,  a  very  ancient 
device,  or  rather  ornament ;  and  the  same  as  what 
are  sometimes  called  bees.  The  golden  ornaments 
found  hi  the  tomb  of  Childeric  I.  at  Tournay,  which 
may  be  seen  In  the  library  of  Paris,  may  pass  either 
for  fleurs-de-lys  or  bees.  Charles  V.  reduced  the 
number  to  three,  and  thus  fixed  the  arms  of  P'rance. 
The  counts  of  Toulouse  used  the  cross  in  the 
twelfth  age  ;  but  no  other  arms,  Vaissette  tells  us, 
can  be  traced  in  Languedoc  so  far  back,  t.  iii.,  p. 
514. 

Armorial  bearings  were  in  use  among  the  Sara- 
cens durir^  the  later  crusades ;  as  appears  by  a 
passage  in  Joinville,  t.  i.,  p.  88  (Collect,  des  Me- 
moires),  and  Du  Cange's  note  upon  it.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  may  have  been  adopted  in  imitation 
of  the  Franks,  like  the  ceremonies  of  knighthood. 
Villaret  ingeniously  conjectures,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  different  branches  of  the  same  family  by 
their  settlements  in  Palestine  led  to  the  use  of  he- 
reditary arms,  in  order  to  preserve  the  connexion, 
t.  xi.,  p.  113. 

M.  Sismondi,  I  observe,  seems  to  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  noble  families  of  Pisa,  including  that 
whose  name  he  bears,  had  their  armorial  distinc- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. — Hist. 
dee  Rppubl.  Ital.,  t.  1,  p.  373.  It  is  at  least  proba- 
ble that  the  heraldic  devices  were  as  ancient  in 
Italy  as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  And  the  authors 
of  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  t.  iv.,  p.  388, 
jicline  to  refer  hereditary  arms  even  in  France  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  with- 
out prrxlucing  any  evidence  for  this. 

*  We  have  no  English  word  that  conveys  the 
full  sense  of  roturier.  How  glorious  is  this  deficien- 
cy in  our  political  language,  and  how  different  are 
the  ideas  fnggested  by  commoner!  Roturier,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Cange,  is  derived  from  rupturarius, 
a  peasant,  ab  agrum  rumpendo. 

+  The  Establishments  of  St.  Louis  forbid  this 
innovation,  but  IJeaumanoir  contends  that  the  pro- 
hibition does  not  extend  to  descent  or  marriage,  c. 
48     The  roturier  who  acquired  a  fief,  if  he  chal- 


even  permitted  to  become  noble  by  the 
acquisition,  or  at  least  by  its  possession 
for  three  generations.*  But  notwith 
standing  this  ennobling  quality  of  the 
land,  which  seems  ratlier  of  an  equivocal 
description,  it  became  an  established  righi 
of  the  crown  to  take,  every  twenty  years, 
and  on  every  change  of  the  vassal,  a  fine 
known  by  the  name  of  franc-fief,  from 
plebeians  in  possession  of  land  held  by  a 
noble  tenure, f  A  gentleman  in  France 
or  Germany  could  not  exercise  any  trade 
without  derogating,  that  is,  losing  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  rank.  A  few  exceptions 
were  made,  at  least  in  the  former  coun- 
try, in  favour  of  some  liberal  arts,  and 
of  foreign  commerce. ;{:  But  in  nothing 
does  the  feudal  haughtiness  of  birth  more 
show  itself,  than  in  the  disgrace  which 
attended  unequal  marriages.  No  chil- 
dren could  inherit  a  territory  held  imme- 
diately of  the  empire,  unless  both  their 
parents  belonged  to  the  higher  class  of 
nobility.  In  France,  the  offspring  of  a 
gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  were 
reputed  noble  for  the  purposes  of  inherit- 
ance, and  of  exemption  from  tribute.^ 
But  they  could  not  be  received  into  any 
order  of  chivalry,  though  capable  of  sim- 
ple knighthood ;  nor  were  they  consider- 
ed as  any  better  than  a  bastard  class, 
deeply  tainted  with   the  alloy  of  their 


lenged  any  one,  fought  with  ignoble  arms ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  was  treated  as  a  gentleman,  ibid. 
Yet  a  knight  was  not  obhged  to  do  homage  to  the 
roturier,  who  became  his  superior  by  the  acquis! 
tion  of  a  fief  on  which  he  depended. — Carpentier, 
Supplement,  ad  Du  Cange,  voc.  Homagium. 

*  Etablissemens  de  St.  Louis,  c.  143,  and  note, 
in  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.  See  also  preface 
to  the  same  volume,  p.  xii.  According  to  Mably, 
the  possession  of  a  fief  did  not  cease  to  confer  no- 
bility (analogous  to  our  barony  by  tenure)  till  the 
Ordonnance  de  Blois,  in  1579. — Observations  sur 
I'Hist.  de  France,  1.  iii.,  c.  1,  note  6.  But  Lauriere, 
author  of  the  preface  above  cited,  refers  to  Bouteil- 
ler,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  prove 
that  no  one  could  become  noble  without  the  king's 
authority.  The  contradiction  will  not  much  per- 
plex us,  when  we  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  law- 
yers to  ascribe  all  prerogatives  to  the  cit»wn,  at  the 
expense  of  territorial  proprietors,  and  of  ancient 
customary  law. 

t  The  right,  originally  perhaps  usurpation,  call 
ed  franc-fief,  began  under  Philip  the  P^air. — Ordon. 
nances  des  Ilois,  t.  i.,  p.  324.  Denisart,  Art.  Franc- 
fief. 

t  Houard,  Diet,  du  Droit  Normand.  Encyclop6 
die.  Art.  Noblesse.     Argou,  1.  ii.,  c.  2. 

6  Nobility,  to  a  certain  degree,  was  communica 
ted  through  the  mother  alone,  not  only  by  the  cus 
torn  of  Champagne,  but  in  all  parts  of  France  ;  thar 
is,  the  issue  were  "  gentilhommes  du  fait  de  leu; 
corps,"  and  coulu  possess  fiefs  ;  but,  says  Beauman 
oir,  "  la  gentillesse  i)ar  laquelle  ondevient  chevalier 
doit  venir  de  par  le  pore,"  c.  45.  There  was  a  pro 
vcrbial  maxim  in  the  French  law,  rather  emphatit 
than  decent,  to  express  the  derivation  of  p:(  -jtilitj 
from  the  lather,  and  of  freedom  from  the  mothor. 
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maternal  extraction.  Many  instances  oc- 
cur where  letters  of  nobility  have  been 
granted  to  reinstate  them  in  their  rank.* 
For  several  purposes  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  a  greater 
number  of  quarters,  that  is,  of  coats  borne 
by  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and 
the  same  practice  still  subsists  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  original 
nobility  of  the  continent  were  what  we 
may  call  self-created,  and  did  not  derive 
their  rank  from  any  such  concessions  of 
their  respective  sovereigns  as  have  been 
necessary  in  subsequent  ages.  In  Eng- 
land, the  baronies  by  tenure  might  belong 
to  the  same  class,  if  the  lands  upon  which 
they  depended  had  not  been  granted  by 
the  crown.  But  the  kings  of  France,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
began  to  assume  a  privilege  of  creating 
nobles  by  their  own  authority,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  tenure  of  land.  Philip 
the  Hardy,  in  1271,  was  the  first  French 
king  who  granted  letters  of  nobility  ; 
under  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
his  children  they  gradually  became  fre- 
quent.f  This  effected  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  nobihty  ;  and  had  as  ob- 
vious a  moral,  as  other  events  of  the  same 
age  had  a  political  influence,  in  diminish- 
ing the  power  and  independence  of  the 
territorial  aristocracy.  The  privileges 
originally  connected  with  ancient  lineage 
and  extensive  domains  became  common 
to  the  low-born  creatures  of  a  court,  and 
lost  consequently  part  of  their  title  to 
respect.  The  lawyers,  as  I  have  observed 
above,  pretended  that  nobility  could  not 
exist  without  a  royal  concession.  They 
acquired  themselves,  in  return  for  their 
exaltation  of  prerogative,  an  oflicial  no- 
bility by  the  exercise  of  magistracy.  The 
institutions  of  chivalry  again  gave  rise  to 
a  vast  increase  of  gentlemen ;  knighthood, 
on  whomsoever  conferred  by  the  sover- 
eign, being  a  sufficient  passport  to  noble 
privileges.  It  was  usual,  perhaps,  to 
grant  previous  letters  of  nobility  to  a  ple- 
beian for  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  designed. 

In  this  noble  or  gentle  class  there  were 
DifT  rem  or-  scveral  gradations.  All  those  in 
dciu  of  tiouii- France  who  held  lands  imme- 
'^"  diately    depending     upon    the 

crown,  whatever  titles  they  might  bear, 
were  comprised  in  the  order  of  ^arjm^ 
Thvse  were,  originally,  the  peers  of  the 

♦  n«?aumanoir,  c.  45.  Du  Osinsje,  Disarrt.  10, 
■ur  Joinville.     Carpentier,  voc.  NoliilitaUu. 

t  Vt'lly,  t.  vi ,  p.  432.  Du  Caii^e  and  Carpen- 
tier. voce  Nohilitaire,  &c.  Boul.utivilliers,  Hist. 
de  I'anzien  Gouveruemeat  de  France,  t.  i.,  p.  317 


'  king's  court ;  they  possessed  the  highei 
i  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  had  the  right 
•  of  carrying  their  own   banner  into   the 
field.*     To  these  corresponded  the  Val 
I  vassores  majores  and  Capitanei  of  the 
,  empire.      In  a  subordinate   class   were 
I  the  vassals  of  this  high  nobility,  who, 
I  upon  the  continent,  were  usually  terined 
Vavassors ;  an  appellation  not  unknown, 
though  rare,  in  Fngland.f     The   Cliate- 
lains  belonged  to  the  order  of  Vavassors, 
as  they  held  only  arriere  fiefs  :  but  liav- 
ing  fortified  houses,  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  name  (a  distinction  very  im- 
portant in  those  times),  and  possessing 
ampler  rights  of  territorial  justice,  they 
rose  above  the  level  of  their  fellows  in 
the  scale  of  tenure.  J     But  after  the  per 
sonal  nobility  of  chivalry  became  the  ob 
ject  of  pride,  the  Vavassors,  who  obtain 
ed  knighthood,  were    commonly  styled 
bachelors;  those  who  had  not  received 
that  honour  fell  into  the  class  of  squires,^ 
or  damoiseaux. 

*  Beaumanoir,  c.  34.  Du  Cange,  v.  Baro.  Etab- 
lissemens  de  St.  Louis,  1.  i.,  c.  24 ;  1.  ii.,  c.  .36. 
The  vassals  of  inferior  lords  were  however  called, 
iniproperly,  barons,  both  in  France  and  Erigla.)d. 
— Recueil  des  Hisloriens,  t.  xi.,  p.  300.  Madoi, 
Baronia  Anglica,  p.  133.  In  perfect  strictness, 
those  only  whose  immediate  tenure  of  the  crown 
was  older  than  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  uere 
barons  of  France;  namely,  Bourbon,  Coucy,  and 
Beaujeu,  or  Beaujolois.  It  appears,  however,  by 
a  register  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  that  fif- 
ty-nine were  reckoned  in  that  class ;  the  feudato- 
ries of  the  Capetian  fiefs,  Paris  and  Orleans,  being 
confounded  with  the  original  vassals  of  the  crown. 
— Du  Cange,  voc.  Baro. 

f  Du  Cange,  v.  Vavassor.  Velly.  t.  vi.,  p.  J  51. 
Madox,  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  135.  There  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  any  word  more  loosely  used  than  Va- 
vassor. Bracton  says,  Sunt  etiain  Vavassores, 
magnas  dignitatis  viri.  In  France  and  Germany 
they  are  sometimes  named  with  much  less  honour. 
Je  suis  un  chevalier  ne  de  cest  part,  de  vavojiseiirs 
et  de  basse  gent,  oays  a  romance.  This  is  to  t>e  ex- 
plained by  the  poverty  to  which  the  subdivision  of 
fiefs  reduced  idle  genllerneH. 

X  Du  Cange,  v.  Castellanus.  Coutumesde  Poi- 
tou,  tit.  iii.  Loiseau,  Traite  des  Seigneuries,  p.  IGO. 
Whoever  had  a  right  to  a  castle  had  la  haute  jus- 
tice ;  this  being  sx)  incident  to  the  castle,  that  it 
was  transferred  along  with  it.  There  might,  how- 
ever, be  a  Seigneur  haut-justicier  below  the  Chile- 
lain  ;  and  a  ridiculous  distinction  was  made  as  to 
the  number  of  posts  by  which  their  gallows  might 
be  supported.  A  baron's  instrument  of  e.iecutioc 
stood  on  four  posts  ;  a  ch&telaiii's  on  three  ;  while 
the  inferior  lord,  who  happened  to  pos.sesrt  la  haute 
justice,  was  forced  to  hang  his  subicols  on  a  two 
legged  machine. — Coiiluinesda  Poilou.  Du  C»ng9, 
V.  Furca. 

Lauriire  quotes  from  an  old  nanuscrif.l  the  fol- 
lowing sljort  tjcale  of  nnks.     Due  est  la  premiere 

dipriilc.  puis  comtes,  puis  v  ■• •  ••",  et  puis  baron, 

el  jiiiis  cliAtelam,  et  puis  \  <'l  puis  cit.nen, 

et  jiiiis  villain. — Onionnaiu ^  liois,  t.  i  ,  p. 277. 

<)  The  sons  of  kni^lits,  and  gentlemen  not  yeC 
knighted,  took  the  a[)peliation  of  Aquires  in  iha 
twelfth  centurv.->Vais:iette,  Hist,  de  Lans-  t.  u.. 
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It  wLl  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 

condition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whether 

.   secular  or  professed,  as  it  bears 

'^^^^'  little  upon  the  general  scheme  of 
polity.  The  prelates  and  abbots,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  understood,  were  com- 
pletely feudal  nobles.  They  swore  feal- 
ty for  their  lands  to  the  king  or  other  su- 
perior, received  the  homage  of  their  vas- 
sals, enjoyed  the  same  immunities,  exer- 
cised the  same  jurisdiction,  maintained 
the  same  authority,  as  the  lay  lords 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  Military  ser- 
vice does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
served in  the  beneficiary  grants  made  to 
cathedrals  and  monasteries.  But,  w^hen 
other  vassals  of  the  crown  were  called 
upon  to  repay  the  bounty  of  their  sover- 
eign by  personal  attendance  in  war,  the 
ecclesiastical  tenants  were  supposed  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  feudal  duty, 
which  men,  little  less  uneducated  and  vi- 
olent than  their  compatriots,  were  not 
reluctant  to  fulfil.  Charlemagne  ex- 
empted or  rather  prohibited  them  from 
personal  service  by  several  capitularies.* 
The  practice,  however,  as  every  one  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  history  will  be 
aware,  prevailed  in  succeeding  ages. 
Both  in  national  and  private  warfare,  we 
find  very  frequent  mention  of  martial 
prelates.!  But,  contrary  as  this  actual 
service  might  be  to  the  civil,  as  w^ell  as 
ecclesiastical  laws,  the  clergy  who  held 
military  fiefs  were  of  course  bound  to 
fulfil  the  chief  obligation  of  that  tenure, 
and  send  their  vassals  into  the  field.  We 
hafe  many  instances  of  their  accompa- 
nying the  army,  though  not  mixing  in 
the  conflict ;  and  even  the  parish  pri'ests 

p.  513.  That  of  Damoiseau  came  into  use  in  the 
thirtepnth.— Id.,  t.  ill.,  p.  529.  The  latter  was,  I 
think,  more  usual  in  France.  Du  Cange  gives  lit- 
tle information  as  to  the  word  squire.  (Scutifer.) 
"  Apud  Anglos,"  he  says,  "  penultima  est  nobilitatis 
descriptio,  inter  Equitem  et  Generosum.  Quod  et 
alibi  in  usu  fuit."  Squire  was  not  used  as  a  title 
of  distinction  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  and  then  but  sparingly.  Though  by  Henry 
VI. 's  time  it  was  grown  more  common,  yet  none 
assumed  it  but  the  sons  and  heirs  of  knights,  and 
some  military  men  ;  except  officers  in  courts  of 
justice,  who,  by  patent  or  prescription,  had  obtain- 
ci  that  addition  — b)<ilman's  Posthumous  Works, 
p  234. 

•  Mably,  1.  i.,  c.  5.  Baluze,  t.  i.,  p.  410, 932,  987. 
Any  bishop,  prie.st,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  bearing 
arms  was  to  t>e  degraded,  and  not  even  admitted  to 
lay  communion. — Id.,  p.  932. 

•}  One  of  the  latesi  instances  probably  of  a  fight- 
ing bishop  is  Jean  Montaigu,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
who  was  killed  at  Azincourt.  Monstrelet  says, 
that  he  was  "  non  pas  en  estat  pontifical,  car  au 
lieu  de  mitre  il  portoit  une  bacinet,  pour  dalma- 
tique  portoit  un  haubergeon,  pour  chasuble  la 
pi«ce  d'acier ;  et  au  heu  de  crosse,  portoit  une 
hache.»'fo'.  133 


headed  the  militia  of  then- villages.*  The 
prelates  however  sometimes  contrived  to 
avoid  this  military  service,  and  the  pay- 
ments introduced  in  commutation  for  it, 
by  holding  lands  in  frank-ahnoigne,  a  te- 
nure which  exempted  them  from  every 
species  of  obligation,  except  that  of  say- 
ing masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  grant- 
or's family. f  But,  notwithstanding  the 
warlike  disposition  of  some  ecclesiastics, 
their  more  usual  inability  to  protect  the 
estates  of  their  churches  against  rapa 
cious  neighbours  suggested  a  new  spe 
cies  of  feudal  relation  and  tenure.  The 
rich  abbeys  elected  an  advocate,  whose 
business  it  was  to  defend  their  interests 
both  in  secular  courts,  and,  if  necessary, 
in  the  field.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
are  styled  Advocates  of  the  Roman 
church.  This  indeed  was  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  :  but  in  ordinary  practice,  the 
advocate  of  a  monastery  was  some  neigh- 
bouring lord,  who,  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection, possessed  many  lucrative  privi- 
leges, and,  very  frequently,  considerable 
estates  by  way  of  fief  from  his  ecclesias 
tical  clients.  Some  of  these  advocates 
are  reproached  with  violating  their  obli 
gation,  and  becoming  the  plunderers  of 
those  whom  they  had  been  retained  to 
defend.^ 

The  classes  below  the  gentry  may  be 
divided  into  freemen  and  villeins.  Of 
the  first  were  the  inhabitants  of  char- 
tered towns,  the  citizens  and  burghers 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently. 
As  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  country, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  socca- 
gers,  whose  tenure  was  free,  though  not 
so  noble  as  knight's  service,  and  a  nu- 
merous body  of  tenants  for  term  of  life, 
who  formed  that  ancient  basis  of  our 
strength,  the  English  yeomanry.  But 
the  mere  freemen  are  not  at  first  sight 
so  distinguishable  in  other  countries.  In 
French  records  and  law-books  of  feudal 
times,  all  besides  the  gentry  are  usually 
confounded  under  the  names  of  villeins 
or  hommes  de  pooste  (gens  potestatis).^ 

*  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Francoise,  t.  i., 
p.  88. 

t  Du  Cange,  Eleemosyna  Libera.  Madox,  Ba- 
ronia  Angl.,  p.  115.  Coke  on  Littleton,  and  other 
English  law-books. 

%  Du  Cange,  v.  Advocatus ;  a  full  and  useful 
article.  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  preface, 
p.  184. 

{)  Homo  potestatis,  non  nobilis— Ita  nuncupan- 
tur,  quod  in  potestate  domini  sunt— Onponuntur 
viris  nobilibus ;  apud  liutileriurn  Consuetudinarii 
vocanlur,  Coustumiers,  prestationibus  scilicet  ob- 
noxii  et  operis. — Du  Cange,  v.  Potestas.  As  all 
these  freemen  were  obliged,  by  the  ancient  lawi* 
of  France,  to  iive  under  tlie  protection  of  some  pa: 
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This  proves  the  slight  estimation  in 
which  all  persons  of  ignoble  birth  were 
considered.  For  nndoubtedly  there  ex- 
isted a  great  many  proprietors  of  land 
and  others,  as  free,  though  not  as  privi- 
leged, as  the  nobility.  In  the  south  of 
Fra^ice.  and  especially  IVovcnce,  the 
number  of  freemen  is  remarked  to  have 
been  greater  than  in  the  parts  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  where  the  feudal 
tenures  were  almost  universal.*  1  shall 
quote  part  of  a  passage  in  Beaumanoir, 
which  points  out  this  distinction  of  ranks 
pretty  fully.  "  It  should  be  known,"  he 
says,t  "that  there  are  three  conditions 
of  men  in  this  world ;  the  first  is  that  of 
gentlemen ;  and  the  second  is  that  of 
such  as  are  naturally  free,  being  born  of 
a  free  mother.  All  who  have  a  right  to 
be  called  gentlemen  are  free,  but  all  who 
are  free  are  not  gentlemen.  Gentility 
comes  by  the  father,  and  not  by  the 
mother ;  but  freedom  is  derived  from  the 
mother  only ;  and  whoever  is  born  of  a 
free  mother  is  himself  free,  and  has  free 
power  to  do  any  thing  that  is  lawful." 

In  every  age  and  country,  until  times 
Serfs  Of  comparatively  recent,  personal  ser- 
»iiieiii3.  vitude  appear*  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the  greater  portion, 
of  mankind.  We  lose  a  good  deal  of  our 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
Greece  and  Itome,  when  the  importunate 
recollection  occurs  to  us  of  the  tasks 
which  might  be  enjoined,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  might  be  inflicted,  without 
control  either  of  law  or  opinion,  by  the 
keenest  patriot  of  the  Comitia,  or  the 
Council  of  Five  Thousand.  A  simila.^ 
though  less  powerful,  feeling  will  often 
force  itself  on  the  mind,  when  we  read 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Germans,  in  their  primitive  settlements, 
were  accustomed  to  the  notion  of  sla- 
very, incurred  not  only  by  captivity,  but 
by  crimes,  by  debt,  and  especially  by 
loss  in  gaming.  When  they  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  they  found  the  same  con- 
dition estabhshed  in  all  its  provinces. 
Hence,  from  the  begimiing  of  the  era 
now  under  review,  servitude,  under  some- 
what diflerent  modes,  was  extremely 
common.  There  is  some  ditllculty  in 
ascertaining  its  varieties  and  stages.  In 
the  Salique  laws,  and  in  tlie  Capitularies, 
we  read  not  only  of  Servi,  but  of  Tribu- 

licular  lord,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  choosing 
a  new  pl.ice  of  residence,  as  they  wore  subject  to 
many  tributes  and  oppressive  claims  on  the  part  of 
their  torrito.ial  superiors,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  they  are  confounded,  at  this  distance,  with 
men  in  actual  servitude. 

♦  Hcnren,  Essai  sur  les  Croistdes,  p.  122. 

t  Co«itu  lies  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  45,  p.  256. 


tarii,  Lidi,  and  Coloni,  who  were  cultiva- 
tors of  the  earth,  and  subject  to  residence 
upon  their  master's  estate,  though  not 
destitute  of  property  or  civil  rights.* 
Those  who  appertained  to  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown  were  called  Fiscalini. 
The  composition  for  the  murder  of  ope 
of  these  was  much  less  than  that  for  a 
freeman. t  The  number  of  these  servile 
cultivators  was  'undoubtedly  great,  yet 
in  those  early  times,  I  should  conceive, 
much  less  than  it  afterward  became. 
Property  was  for  the  most  part  in  small 
divisions,  and  a  Frank  who  could  haidly 
support  his  family  upon  a  petty  allodial 
patrimony,  was  not  likely  to  encumber 
himself  with  many  servants.  But  the  ac- 
cumulation of  overgrown  private  wealth 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  make  slavery 
more  frequent.  Wliere  the  small  projjri- 
etors  lost  their  lands  by  mere  rapine,  we 
may  believe  that  their  liberty  was  hard- 
ly less  endangered. J  Even  wliere  this 
was  not  the  case,  yet,  as  the  labour 
either  of  artisans  or  of  free  husbandmen 
was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they  were 
often  compelled  to  exchange  their  liber- 
ty for  bread. <^  In  seasons  also  of  fam- 
ine, and  they  were  not  unfrequent,  many 
freemen  sold  themselves  to  slavery.  A 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  SG4, 
permits  their  redemption  at  an  equitable 
price. II     Others  became  slaves,  as  more 


*  These  passages  are  too  numerous  for  refer 
ence.  In  a  very  early  charter  in  Martenne's  The- 
saurus Anecdotoruin,  t.  i.,  p.  20,  lands  are  granted, 
cum  homiiiibus  ibidem  permanentihus,  qxioscolona- 
rio  ordine  vivere  constituimus.  Men  01  this  class 
were  called  in  Italy  Aldiones.  A  Lombard  capitu- 
lary of  Charlemagne  says  :  Aldiones  eA  lege  vi- 
vunt  in  Italil  sub  servitute  dominoruin  suorum, 
qua  FiscaUni,  vel  Lidi  vivunt  in  FranciA.— Mura- 
tori,  Dissert.  14. 

t  Originally  it  was  but  45  solidi. — Leges  Salt 
cae,  c.  43;  but  Charlemagne  raised  it  to  100.— Ba- 
luzii  Capitularia,  p.  402.  There  are  several  pro- 
visions in  the  laws  of  this  great  and  wise  monarch 
in  favour  of  liberty.  If  a  lord  claimed  any  one  ei- 
ther as  his  villein  or  slave  (colonus  sive  servus), 
who  had  escaped  beyond  his  territory,  4ie  was  not 
to  be  given  up  till  strict  inquiry  had  \*eon  made  in 
the  place  to  which  he  was  asserted  to  belong,  as  to 
his  condition  and  that  of  his  family,  p.  4CX).  .\nd 
if  the  villein  showed  a  charter  of  enfranchisement, 
the  proof  of  its  forgery  was  to  lie  upon  the  lord. 
No  man's  liberty  could  be  questioned  in  the  Hun- 
dred-court. 

X  Montesquieu  ascribes  the  increase  of  personal 
servitude  in  France  to  the  continual  revolts  and 
commotions  under  the  two  first  dynasties,  1.  xxx., 
c.  11. 

6  Du  Cange,  v.  Obnoxatio. 

II  Halu7,ii  Capitularia.  The  Greek  traders  pur 
chased  famished  wretches  on  the  coast.-*  of  Italy 
whom  they  sold  lo  the  Saracens. — Muratun.  An 
nail  critalia.  A.  D.  785.  .Much  more  woulil  pei 
sous  in  this  extremity  sell  theinselvi  s  to  neighboui 
ing  lords. 
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fonnimte  men  became  vassals,  to  a  pow- 
erful lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  protection. 
Many  were  reduced  into  this  state  through 
inabiUty  to  pay  those  pecuniary  composi- 
tions for  offences,  wliich  were  numerous, 
and  sometimes  heavy,  in  the  barbarian 
codes  of  law ;  and  many  more  by  neg- 
lect of  attendance  on  military  expedi- 
tions of  the  king,  the  penalty  of  which 
was  a  tine  called  Heribann,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  perpetual  servitude.*  A 
source  of  Toss  of  liberty  which  may 
strike  us  as  more  extraordinary  was  su- 
perstition ;  men  were  infatuated  enough 
to  surrender  themselves,  as  v/ell  as  their 
properties,  to  churches  and  monasteries, 
in  return  for  such  benefits  as  they  might 
reap  by  the  prayers  of  their  new  mas- 
ters, f 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  vil- 
lein was  his  obhgation  to  remain  upon 
his  lord's  estate.  He  was  not  only  pre- 
cluded from  selling  the  lands  upon  which 
he  dwelt,  but  his  person  was  bound,  and 
the  lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time, 
by  suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  he  ventur- 
ed to  stray.  But,  equally  liable  to  this 
confinement,  there  were  two  classes  of 
villeins,  whose  condition  was  exceeding- 
ly dififerent.  In  England,  at  least  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  only,  and 
that  the  inferior  species,  existed  ;  incapa- 
ble of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress, 
except  against  the  most  outrageous  in- 
juries.J  Tke  lord  could  seize  whatever 
they  acquired  or  inherited,  or  convey 
them,  apart  from  the  land,  to  a  stranger. 
Their  temire  bound  them  to  what  were 
called  villein  services,  ignoble  in  their 
nature,  and  indeterminate  in  their  de- 
gree ;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  carrying 
of  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their 
lord,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
equally  unbounded  right  over  their  la- 
bour and  its  fruits.  But  by  the  customs 
of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this 
abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called 
•erfs,  and  distinguished  from  villeins, 
who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  payments 
and  duties  m  respect  of  their  lord,  though, 
as  it  seems,  without  any  legal  redress, 
if  injured  by  him.^    "  The  tliird  estate  of 

♦  Du  Cange,  Hcribannuin,  A  full  heribannurn 
waj  60  fcoluJi ;  but  it  was  sometimes  assessed  in 
pro;  -  -■      •  ;  the  wealth  of  the  party. 

*  :oir,  c.  45. 

X  I.  .•■'.!,  1.  ii.,  c  11.  Non  potest  aliquis 
(Mys  Glaiivil),  in  villenagio  positus,  libertatcm 
POST  r.»,..,r,-  -I ■■■■ - 

ca'.  ■ 

tat':     

^  This  in  ,'>re8sed  in  a  French  law- 

oook  of  th«:  ..'.{1  century,  the  Conseil  of 

Piene  de»  Faotainea,  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voc. 


''-nanis  suis  quaerere— quia  omnia 
nativi  intelliguntur  esse  in  potes- 
'^.  5. 


men,"  says  Beaumanoir,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  "  is  that  of  such  as  are  not 
free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  condi 
tion,  for  some  are  so  subject  to  their 
lord  that  he  may  take  all  they  have, 
alive  or  dead,  and  imprison  him  whenev 
er  he  pleases,  being  accountable  to  jione 
but  God ;  while  others  are  treated  more 
gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can  take 
nothing  but  customary  payments,  though 
at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to 
him."* 

Under  every  denomination  of  servitude, 
the  children  followed  their  mother's  con- 
dition ;  except  in  England,  where  the 
father's  state  determined  that  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  on  which  account,  bastards  of  fe- 
male villeins  were  born  free  ;  the  law 
presuming  the  liberty  of  their  father.f 
The  proportion  of  freemen,  therefore, 
would  have  been  miserably  diminished, 
if  there  had  been  no  reflux  of  the  tide 
which  ran  so  strongly  towards  slavery. 
But  the  usage  of  manumission  made  a 
sort  of  circulation  between  these   two 


Villamis.  Et  sache  bien  que  selon  Dieu  tu  n'as 
mie  pleniere  poeste  sur  ton  vilain.  Dont  se  tu 
prens  du  sien  fors  les.  droites  redevances,  que  te 
doit,  tu  les  prens  centre  Dieu,  et  sur  le  peril  de 
fame  et  come  robierres.  Et  ce  qu'on  dit  toutes 
les  choses  que  yilains  a,  sont  au  Seigneur,  c'est 
voirs  a  garder.  Car  s'il  estoient  son  seigneur  pro- 
pre,  11  n'avoii  nule  difference  entre  serf  et  vilain, 
mais  par  notre  usage  n'a  entre  toi  et  ton  viiam  juge 
fors  Dieu,  lant  com  il  est  tes  couchans  et  tes  le- 
vans,  s'il  n'a  autre  loi  vers  toi  fors  la  commune. 
This  seems  to  render  the  distiDclioi  little  more 
than  theoretical. 

*  Beaumanoir,  c.  45.  Du  Cange,  "\  illanus,  Ser 
vus,  and  several  other  articles.  ScLmidt,  Hist, 
des  AUemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  171,  435.  By  a  .aw  of  th« 
Lombards,  a  free  woman  who  married  a  slave 
might  be  killed  by  her  relations,  or  sold  ;  if  they 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  fisc  might  claim  her  as  its 
own. — Muratori,  Dissert.  14.  In  France  also,  she 
was  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  slave. — Marculfi  For- 
mulas, 1.  ii.,  29.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
vas  the  law  of  Flanders,  that  whoever  married  a 
villein  became  one  himself,  after  he  had  lived  with 
her  a  twelvemonth. — Recueil  des  Historiens,  t. 
xiii.,  p.  350.  And,  by  a  capitulary  of  Pepin,  if  a 
man  married  a  villem  beheving  her  to  be  free,  he 
might  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.— Baiuze, 
p.  J81. 

Villeins  themselves  could  not  marry  without 
the  lord's  license,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  goods,  or  at  least  of  a  mulct. —  Du  Cange,  v. 
Forismaritagium.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  origin 
of  the  famous  mcrcheta  mulierum,  whicn  nas  been 
ascribed  to  a  very  different  custom. —  Du  Cange,  v, 
Mercheta  Mulierum.  Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i,,  p.  312.     Archa^ologia,  vol.  xii.,  j).  31. 

t  Littleton,  s.  188.  Bracton  indeed  holds,  that 
the  spurious  issue  of  a  neif,  though  by  a  free  fa- 
ther, sliould  be  a  villein,  quia  scquitur  conditioncm 
matris,  quasi  vulgo  conceptus,  1.  i.,  c.  6,  But  the 
laws  of  flenry  I.  declare  that  a  son  should  follow 
his  father's  condition  ;  so  that  thi?  ])eculiarity  is 
very  ancient  in  our  law. — Leges  lien.  I.,  c.  75 
ancl77. 
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General  States  of  mankind.  This,  as  is 
aboiuioii  (.f  well  known,  was  an  excecding- 
viiiauage.  jy  common  practice  with  the 
Romans ;  and  is  mentioned,  with  certain 
ceremonies  prescribed,  in  tlie  Frankish 
and  other  early  law^  The  clergy,  and 
especially  several  popes,  enforced  it  as  a 
duty  upon  laymen ;  and  inveighed  against 
the  scandal  of  keeping  Christians  in  bond- 
age.* But  they  were  not,  it  is  said,  equal- 
ly ready  in  performing  their  own  parts  ; 
the  villeins  upon  church  lands  were 
among  the  last  who  were  emancipated.! 
As  gociety  advanced  in  Europe,  the  man- 
umission of  slaves  grew  more  frequent. J 
By  the  indulgence  of  custom  in  some 
places,  or  perhaps  by  original  convention, 
villeins  might  possess  property,  and  thus 
purchase  their  own  redemption.  Even 
where  they  had  no  legal  title  to  property, 
it  was  accounted  inhuman  to  divest  them 
of  their  little  possession  (the  peculium  of 
Roman  law) ;  nor  was  their  poverty,  per- 
haps, less  tolerable,  upon  the  whole,  than 
that  of  the  modern  peasan.ry  in  most 
countries  of  Europe.  It  was  only  in  re- 
spect of  his  lord,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  villein,  at  least  in  England,  was 
without  rights  ;^  he  might  inherit,  pur- 
chase, sue  in  the  courts  of  law ;   though, 

*  Enfranchisements  by  testament  are  very  com- 
mon. Thus,  in  the  will  of  Seniofred,  count  of  Bar- 
celona, in  OGG,  we  find  the  follo'.v:;ig  piece  of  cor-  ; 
rupt  Latm  :  de  ipsos  servos  meos  et  ancillas,  illi 
qui  traditi  fuerunt  faciatis  illos  liberos  propter  re- 
medium  anima?  meaj;  et  alii  qui  fuerunt  de  paren- 
torum  meoruin  remaneant  ad  fratres  meos. — Marca 
Hispanica,  p.  887.  > 

t  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  .fill.,  t.i,  p.  3G1.  See,  how- 
ever, a  charter  of  manumission  from  the  chapter 
of  Orleans,  in  1224,  to  all  their  slaves,  under  certam 
conditions  of  service. — Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dot.,  t.  i.,  p.  914.  Qonditional  manumissions  were 
exceedingly  common. — Du  Cange,  v.  Manumis- 
sio  ;  a  long  article. 

X  No  one  could  enfranchise  his  villein  without 
the  superior  lord's  consent ;  for  this  was  to  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  his  land  apeticer  le  fief. — Beauma- 
noir,  c.  15.  Etablissemens  de  St.  Loius,  c.  34. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  villein  to  obtain 
the  suzerain's  confirmation ;  otherwise  he  only 
chanj^ed  masters  and  escheated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
superior  ;  for  the  lord  who  had  granted  the  charter 
of  franchise  was  estopped  from  claiming  him  again. 

i;  Littleton,  8.  189,     Perhaps  this  is  not  applica- 
ble to  other  countries.     Villeins  were  incapalJleof 
being  received  as  witnesses  against  freemen. — Re- 
cueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xiv„  preface,  p.  65.    There 
are  some  charters  of  kings  of  France  admitting 
theserfsof  particular  monasteries  to  give  evidence,  j 
or  to  en<Tage  in  the  judicial  combat,  against  free-  ■ 
men. — Onionnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  S.     Hut  1  do  ' 
not  know  that  their  testimony,  except  against  their  I 
lord,  was  ever  refused  in  England;  their  stale  of' 
•ervtlude  not  being  absolute,  like  that  of  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  particular  and  relative,  as 
that  of  an  apprentice  or  nired  «ervant.     'I'his  sub- 
ject, however,  is  not  devoid  of  ot)>«curity,  and  I  may 
probably  return  to  it  in  another  place 


as  defendant  in  a  real  action,  or  suit 
wherein  land  was  claimed,  he  might 
shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  vilian- 
age.  The  peasants  of  this  conditior 
were  sometimes  made  use  of  in  war,  and 
rewarded  with  enfranclusement ;  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  where  tlie  cities  and  petty 
states  had  often  occasion  tc  defend  them- 
selves with  their  own  population ;  and  in 
peace  the  industry  of  free  labourers  mult 
have  been  found  more  productive  and 
better  directed.  Hence  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  saw  the  number  of 
slaves  in  Italy  begin  to  decrease  ;  early  in 
the  fifteenth,  a  writer  quoted  by  Murato- 
ri  speaks  of  them  as  no  longer  existing.* 
The  greater  part  of  the  peasants  in  some 
countries  of  (jermany  had  acquired  their 
liberty  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  in  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Eu 
rope,  they  remained  in  a  sort  of  villan- 
age  till  the  present  age.  Some  very  few 
instances  of  predial  servitude  have  been 
discovered  in  England,  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,!  and  perhaps  they 
might  be  traced  still  lower.  Louis  Hutin, 
in  France,  after  innumerable  particular 
instances  of  manumission  had  taken 
place,  by  a  general  edict  in  1315,  reci- 
ting that  his  kingdom  is  denominated  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that  he  would 
have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the 
name,  emancipates  all  persons  in  the 
royal  domains  upon  paying  a  just  com- 
position, as  an  example  for  oilier  lords 
possessing  villeins  to  foUow.J  Phihp 
the  Long  renewed  the  same  edict  three 
years  afterward ;  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  carried  into  execution.^  Indeed, 
there  are  letters  of  the  former  prince, 
wherein,  considering  that  many  of  his 
subjects  are  not  apprized  of  tlie  extent 
of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  them,  ho 
directs  his  ollicers  to  tax  them  as  liigh 
as  their  fortunes  can  well  bear.|j 

♦  Dissert.  14. 

t  Harrington's  Observations  on  the  ancient  Stat 
utes,  p.  274. 

X  Ordunnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  583. 

(J  Id.,  p.  G53. 

II  Velly,  t.  viii.,  p.  33.  Philip  the  Fair  had  eman* 
cipaled  the  villeins  in  the  royal  domains  throuu'huut 
Languedoc,  retaining  only  an  annual  rent  for  their 

'ilia 
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;he 
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lands,  which  thus  became  cmsives,  or 
It  does  not  appear  by  the  charter  th:it 
enfranchisement,  though  there  can  1 
about  it.     He  }»ermilte<l  his  vas.nals  ■ 
example. — V'ai^sette,  Hist,   de   Langii»i 
Appendix,  p.  '^  aiul  12. 

It  is  not  Reiierally  known,  I  r'   •  '     •'■ 
servitude  waw  not  abolinhed  iii  :i 

till  the  revolution.     In  •■ 

the  ])pa!»antB  are  tailln' 

contnbutlon  is  not  perii.i  . 

lord  with  the  advice  of  prud'  h' 
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It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  a  distinc- 
Uon  existed  from  very  early  times  in  the 
nature  of  lands,  collateral,  as  it  were, 
to  that  of  persons.  Thus  we  find  mansi 
ingeiuii  and  mansi  serviles  in  the  oldest 
charters,  corresponding  to  the  bocland 
Riid  folkland  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
liberum  tenementum  and  villenagiuni,  or 
^eeliold  and  copyhold,  of  our  later  law. 
ni  France,  all  lands  held  in  roturc  appear 
to  be  considered  as  villein  tenements,  and 
are  so  termed  in  Latin,  though  many  of 
them  rather  answer  to  our  soccage  free- 
holds. But,  although  originally  this  ser- 
vile quality  of  lands  was  founded  on  the 
state  of  their,  occupiers,  j-et  there  was 
this  particularity,  that  lands  never  chan- 
ged their  character  along  with  that  of  the 
possessor ;  so  that  a  nobleman  might,  and 
often  did,  hold  estates  in  roture,  as  well 
as  a  roturier  acquire  a  fief.  Thus  in 
England  the  terre  tenants  in  villanage, 
who  occur  in  our  old  books,  were  not 
villeins,  but  freemen  holding  lands  which 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  of  a  vil- 
lein quality. 

At  the  final  separation  of  the  French 
«'««,«««.  from  the  German  side  of  Char- 
tivesiateof  Icmagnc  s  empire  by  the  treaty 
France  and  Qf  Yerdun,  in   843,   there  was 

uermanv.  ,  i.      ji  i-rr 

perhaps  hardly  any  difference 
in  the  constitution  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
If  any  might  be  conjectured  to  have  ex- 
•sted,  it  would  be  a  greater  independence, 
and  fuller  rights  of  election  in  the  nobil- 
ity and  people  of  Germany.  But  in  the 
lapse  of  another  century,  France  had  lost 
all  her  political  unity,  and  her  kings  all 
their  authority ;  while  the  Germanic  em- 
pire was  entirely  unbroken,  under  an 
effectual,  though  not  absolute,  control 
of  it.s  sovereign.  No  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  power  of  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Conrad  the  First,  though  the 
former  had  the  shadow  of  an  hereditary 

snr  lea  lieui,  according  to  the  peasant's  aijility. 
f,.i..  ,  '->ra  fixfd  sum.  Some  are  called  serfs  de 
I  who  cannot  leave  their  hahitalions,  l)ut 

I.. . .  .^  . Allowed  by  the  lord  into  any  part  of  France 
for  the  taiile  upon  their  goods.  I'his  was  the  case 
in  p5in  .  f  r'h-impagne,  and  the  Nivernois.  Nor 
cool  rfs,  or  gens  de  rnainmorte,  as  they 

^^r.  f%  called,  be  manumitted  without 

<>(  the  king,  purchased  by  a  fine. — 
i    ■       -  'la  France,  1.  iv.,  c.  5.     Du  Bos  in- 

forms u»  tliat,  in  1C51,  the  Tiers  Etat  prayed  the 
krrr  to  rr\-'.^f^  all  serfs  (h'/mmes  de  poote)  to  be  en- 
^  '  i,' a  corn,'osition ;  but  this  was 

•■  ind  they  ."xisted  in  many  parts 

wjifii  L<;  v.rotfc.— Histoire  Critique,  t.  iii.,  p.  29M. 
Argon,  in  hi«  Institutions  du  Droit  Frantjoii,  con- 
firms '  I  refers  to  the  custoinkries  of  Nivor- 
OOM  .l.i.,  c.  I.  And  M.de  I'.r^quigny, 
"'  "  '  'fth  volume  of  the  collec- 
22,  says,  that  throughout 
a.i. /-     .1-    v,4,^.,;  I   i.nuittion  of  the  parliament  of 


right,  and  the  latter  was  chosen  from 
among  his  equals.  A  long  succession  of 
feeble  princes  or  usurpers,  and  destruc- 
tive incursions  of  the  Normans,  reduced 
France  almost  to  a  dissolution  of  society ; 
while  Germany,  under  Conrad,  Henry, 
and  the  Othos,  found  their  arms  not  less 
prompt  and  successful  against  revolted 
vassals  than  external  enemies.  The 
high  dignities  were  less  completely  he- 
reditary than  they  had  become  in  France 
they  were  granted,  indeed,  pretty  regu- 
larly, but  they  were  solicited  as  well  as 
granted ;  while  the  chief  vassals  of  the 
French  crown  assumed  them  as  patrimo- 
nial sovereignties,  to  which  a  royal  in- 
vestiture gave  more  of  ornament  than 
sanction. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  these  imperial 
prerogatives  began  to  lose  part  of  their 
lustre.  The  long  struggles  of  the  princes 
and  clergy  against  Henry  IV.  and  his  son, 
the  revival  of  more  effective  rights  of 
election  on  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Franconia,  the  exhausting  contests  of 
the  Swabian  emperors  in  Italy,  the  in- 
trinsic weakness  produced  by  a  law  of 
the  empire,  according  to  which  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  could  not  retain  an  impe- 
rial fief  more  than  a  year  in  his  hands, 
gradually  prepared  that  independence  of 
the  German  aristocracy,  which  reached 
its  height  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  During  this  period  the 
French  crown  had  been  insensibly  gain- 
ing strength;  and  as  one  monarch  de- 
generated into  the  mere  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, the  other  ^acquired  unlimited 
power  over  a  solid  kingdom. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  in- 
structive, to  follow  the  details  of  Ger- 
man public  law  during  the  middle  ages : 
nor  are  the  more  important  parts  of  it 
easily  separable  from  civil  history.  In 
this  relation  they  will  find  a  place  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  the  present  work. 


Besanqon,  the  peasants  were  attached  to  the  soil, 
not  being  capable  of  leaving  it  without  the  lord's 
consent ;  and  that  in  some  places  he  even  inherited 
their  goods  in  exclusion  of  the  kindred.  I  recol- 
lect to  have  read  in  some  part  of  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondence, an  anecdote  of  his  interference,  with  that 
zeal  against  oppres^on  which  is  the  shining  side 
of  his  moral  character,  in  behalf  of  some  of  these 
wretched  slaves  of  Franchecointe. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some 
Catalonian  serfs  who  had  escaped  into  France 
being  claimed  by  their  lords,  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse  declared  that  every  man  who  entered 
the  kingdom  m  criant  France,  should  become  free. 
The  liberty  of  our  kingdom  is  such,  says  Me7eray, 
that  its  air  communicates  freedojn  to  those  who 
breathe  it,  and  our  kings  are  too  august  to  nigri 
over  any  but  freemen. — Villaret,  t.  :tv.,  p.  348.  Jlovr 
much  pretence  Mezeray  had  for  such  a  flourish 
may  be  decided  by  the  former  pa  ft  of  this  lote 
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France  demands  a  more  minute  attention ; 
and  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  feudal 
system  in  that  country,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  developing  the  progress  of  a 
very  different  polity. 

To  understand  in  what  degree  the  peers 
Priviie.'es  of  ^""^  barous  of  Fraucc,  during 
the  French  the  prevalence  of  feudal  prin- 
Tassais.  ciples,  were  independent  of  the 
crown,  we  must  look  at  their  leading 
privileges.  These  may  be  reckoned  : — 
1.  The  riglit  of  coining  money;  2.  That 
of  waging  private  war ;  3.  The  exemption 
from  all  public  tributes,  except  the  feudal 
aids ;  4.  The  freedom  from  legislative 
control;  and,  5.  The  exclusive  exercise 
of  original  judicature  in  their  dominions. 
Privileges  so  enormous,  and  so  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  sovereignty,  might  lead 
us,  in  strictness,  to  account  France  rather 
a  collection  of  states,  partially  allied  to 
each  other,  than  a  single  monarchy. 

I.  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  scarce 
Coining  in  the  first  ages  of  the  French  mon- 
money,  arcliy ;  but  they  passed  more  by 
weight  than  by  tale.  A  lax  and  ignorant 
government,  which  had  not  learned  the  lu- 
crative mysteries  of  a  royal  mint,  was  not 
particularly  solicitous  to  give  its  subjects 
the  security  of  a  known  stamp  in  their 
exchanges.*  In  some  cities  of  France, 
money  appears  to  have  been  coined  by 
private  authority  before  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  at  least  one  of  his  capitularies 
forbids  the  circulation  of  any  that  had 
nof  been  stamped  in  the  royal  mint.  His 
successors  indulged  some  of  their  vassals 
with  the  privilege  of  coining  money  for 
the  use  of  their  own  territories,  but  not 
without  the  royal  stamp.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century,  however, 
the  lords,  among  their  other  assumptions 
of  independence,  issued  money  with  no 
marks  but  their  own.f  At  the  accession 
of  Hugh  Capet,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  are  said  to  have  exercised  this 
power.  Even  under  St.  Louis,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  about  eighty  ;  who,  excluding, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  royal  coin  from 

*  The  practice  of  keeping  fine  gold  and  silver 
\incoined  prevailed  among  private  persons,  as  well 
as  in  the  treasury,  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Fair.  Nothmg  is  more  common  than  to  find,  m  the 
instruments  olf  earlier  times,  payments  or  fines 
stipulated  by  weight  of  gold  or  silver.  Le  Blanc 
therefore  thinks  thai  little  money  was  coined  in 
France,  and  that  only  for  small  payments. — Trait^ 
des  Monnoyes.  It  is  curious,  that  though  there 
are  many  gold  coins  extant  of  the  firsc  race  of 
kings,  yet  few  or  none  are  preserved  of  the  second 
or  third,  before  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair. — Du 
Cange,  > .  Moneta. 

t  V'aissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iif  P-  HO. 
Kec  des  Hiatoriens,  t.  xi.,  pr6f.,  p.  180.  Du  Cange, 
V.  MoneCa 


I  circulation,  enriched  themselves  at  their 
subjects'  expense  by  high  duties  (seign- 
I  iorages),  which  they  imposed  upon  every 
new  coinge,  as  well  as  by  debasing  its 
standard.*  In  1165,  Philip  Augustus  re- 
quests the  Abbot  of  Corvey,  who  had  de- 
sisted from  using  his  own  iiiint,  to  let  the 
royal  money  of  Paris  circulate  through 
his  territories;  promising  that,  when  it 
should  please  the  abbot  to  coin  money 
afresh  for  himself,  tlie  king  would  not 
oppose  its  circulation. t 

Several  regulations  were  made  by  Lou- 
is IX.  to  limit,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
the  exercise  of  this  baronial  privilege; 
and,  in  particular,  by  enacting  that  the 
royal  money  should  circulate  in  the  do- 
mains of  those  barons  who  had  mints, 
concurrently  with  their  owrf;  and  ex- 
clusively within  the  territories  of  those 
who  did  not  enjoy  that  right.  Pliilip  the 
Fair  established  royal  officers  of  inspec- 
tion in  every  private  mint.  It  was  as- 
serted in  his  reign,  as  a  general  truth, 
that  no  stibject  might  coin  silver  money,  j 
In  fact,  the  adulteration  practised  in  those 
baronial  mints  had  reduced  their  pretend- 
ed silver  to  a  sort  of  black  metal,  as  it 
was  called  (moneta  nigra),  into  which 
little  entered  but  copper.  Silver,  howev- 
er, and  even  gold,  were  coined  by  the 
dukes  of  Britany  so  long  as  that  fief  con- 
tinued to  exist.  No  subjects  ever  enjoy- 
ed the  right  of  coining  silver  in  England 
without  the  royal  stamp  and  superintend 
ence  :^  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint 
in  which  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  al- 
ways held  in  this  country. 

II.  The  p;ission  of  revenge,  always 
among  the  most  ungovernable  R;«iu  of 
in  human  nature,  acts  with  such  p^'vate  war. 
violence  upon  barbarians,  that  it  is  utterly 
beyond  the  control  of  their  imperfect  ar- 
rangements of  polity.     It  seems  to  them 

*  Le  Blanc,  Traite  des  Monnoyes,  p.  91. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Moneta.    Velly,  Hist,  de  France, 
t.  ii.,  p.  93.     ViUaret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  200. 

X  Du  Cange,  v.  .Moneta.  The  right  of  debasing 
the  coin  was  also  claimed  by  this  prince  as  a  choice 
Howcr  of  his  crown.  Item,  abaisser  et  amenuser  la 
monnoye,  est  privilege  especial  au  roy  de  son  drcul 
royal,  si  que  a  luy  appartient,  et  non  a  autre,  el  en 
core  en  un  seiil  cas,  c'est  a  sravoiren  necesMt^,  el 
lors  ne  vient  i)as  le  ganeg  ne  convert  it  en  smi  pro 
fit  especial,  niais  en  profit,  et  en  I.i  'in  com 

mun.    This  was  in  a  process  C'  by  the 

king's  procureur-general  against  tin' »  "i,"  .!«•  .\cv- 
ers  for  dofacing  his  coin. — Le  Hlaiic.  Tr.iiir  d<a 
Monnoyes,  p.  9J.     In  many  places  il  .    '  k  a 

sum  frinn  his  tenants  evi  ry  ibreo  >i  i  'he 

name  of  iiionetagium  or  '  n.  in  ii«ii  m  i;i(ia 

smghismoney.     'I'his  u  abolibhe  lir  i38Cl 

— Du  Caiige,  v.  Monet.».<i.iMi. 

()  I  «1()  not  extend  this  to  the  fact ;  for  m  tlie  an 
archy  of  Stephen's  reign,  l>oth  oi8ho)>ii  and  l>an)na 
coined  moDAy  for  theniselvea. — Hoveden.  p  490 
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no  part  of  the  social  compact,  to  sacrifice 
the  privilege  which  nature  has  placed  in 
the  arm  of  valour.  Gradually,  however, 
these  fiercer  feelings  are  blunted,  and  an- 
other passion,  hardly  less  powerful  than 
resentment,  is  brought  to  play  in  a  contra- 
Tv  direction.  The  earlier  object  accord- 
ingly of  jurisprudence  is  to  establish  a 
fixed  atonement  for  injuries,  as  much  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  as  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  Such  were  the  were- 
gilds  of  the  barbaric  codes,  which,  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  I  have  already  mention- 
ed.* But  whether  it  were  that  the  kindred 
did  not  always  accept,  or  the  criminal 
ofler,  the  legal  composition,  or  that  other 
causes  of  quarrel  occurred,  private  feuds 
(faida)  were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and 
many  of  (fliarlemagne's  capitularies  are 
directed  against  them.  After  his  time, 
all  hope  of  restraining  so  inveterate  a 
practice  was  at  an  end ;  and  every  man 
who  owned  a  castle  to  shelter  him  in  case 
of  defeat,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  de- 
pendants to  take  the  field,  was  at  liberty 
to  retaliate  upon  his  neighbours  wdienev- 
er  he  thought  himself  injured.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  there  was  frequent- 
\y  either  no  jurisdiction  to  which  he 
could  appeal,  or  no  power  to  enforce  its 
awards ;  so  that  we  may  consider  the 
hi:?iier  nobility  of  France  as  in  a  state  of 
nai  ure  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  en- 
tilica  to  avail  themselves  of  all  legitimate 
grounds  of  hostility.  The  right  of  waging 
privaie  war  was  moderated  by  Louis  IX., 
checked  by  Phihp  IV.,  suppressed  by 
Charles  VI.,  but  a  few  vestiges  of  its 
practice  may  be  found  still  later.f 

III.  In  the  modern  condition  of  gov- 
immunity  emments,  taxation  is  a  chief  en- 
fromiax-  gine  of  the  well-compacted  ma- 
*"""•        chinery  which  regulates  the  sys- 

♦The  antiquity  of  compositions  for  murder  is  il- 
lustrated by  Iliad  2.  498,  where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  two  disputants  are 
represented  wrangling  before  the  judge  for  the  wer- 
eglld.or  price  of  blood;    livcKa  xoivrn  avCpos  a-Tocp- 

t  '!"  ■ri  of  private  warfare  is  treated  so  ex- 

actl;.  :cuously  by  Robertson,  that  I  should 

ooly  wa'-te  ttie  reader's  time  by  dwelling  so  long 
opon  it  as  its  extent  and  importance  would  other- 

wisr-' -■■  '      -■    ■  liiHt.  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.,note 

21.  ''.sages  in  the  monuments  of  the 

•;  to  this  subject,  have  escaped 

•  of  that  historian  ;  and  they  are 

..  ^>  to  form  a  comprehensive  trea- 

t  -'  'ompa«B.     I  know  not  that  I  could 

worthy  of  notice,  unless  it  be  the 

'  *'p»ty  between  Philip  Augustus 

'    '  -r  de  Lion  (1194),  the  latter  re- 

f"-  ^'««  mseriion  of  an  article,  that  none 

of  ■  '■  ^:*hfT  party  should  molest  the  oth- 

*' ;  ige  the  customs  of  Poitou 

•nd   •  ,  m  quibus  consuetum  erat 

•h  anuquo,  wt  iiuigtuitca  cau»a«  proprias  mvicem 


tem.  The  payments,  the  prohi-  Revenues 
bitions,  the  licenses,  the  watch-  ofKing.s 
fulness  of  collection,  the  evasions  of  i^i»"ce' 
of  fraud,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures,  (hat 
attend  a  fiscal  code  of  laAvs,  present  con- 
tinually to  the  mind  of  the  most  remote 
and  humble  individual,  the  notion  of  a 
supreme,  vigilant,  and  coercive  authority 
But  the  early  European  kingdoms  knew 
neither  the  necessities  nor  the  ingenuity 
of  modern  finance.  From  their  demesne 
lands,  the  kings  of  France  and  Lorabardy 
supplied  the  common  expenses  of  a  bar- 
barous court.  Even  Charlemagne  regu- 
lated the  economy  of  his  farms  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  steward,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  capitularies  are  directed  to 
this  object.  Their  actual  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived  from  free  gifts  made,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  German  custom.,  at 
the  annual  assemblies*  of  the  nation, 
from  amercements  paid  by  allodial  propri- 
etors for  default  of  military  service,  and 
from  the  freda,  or  fines  accruing  to  the 
judge  out  of  compositions  for  murder.f 
These  amounted  to  one  third  of  the  whole 
weregild ;  one  third  of  this  was  paid  over 
by  the  count  to  the  royal  exchequer. 
After  the  feudal  government  prevailed  in 
France,  and  neither  the  heribannum  nor 
the  weregild  continued  in  use,  there 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  any  source 
of  regular  revenue  besides  the  domanial 
estates  of  the  crown :  unless  we  may 
reckon  as  such,  that  during  a  journey, 
the  king  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  "be 
supplied  with  necessaries  by  the  towns 
and  abbeys  through  which  he  passed ; 
commuted  sometimes  into  petty  regular 
payments,  called  droits  de  giste  et  de 
chevauche.;|:  Hugh  Capet  was  nearly  in- 
digent as  King  of  France ;  though,  as 
Count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  he  might 
take  the  feudal  aids  and  reliefs  of  his  vas- 
sals. Several  other  small  emoluments 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  whatever 
they  may  since  have  been  considered, 
were  in  that  age  rather  seigniorial  than 
royal.  The  rights  of  toll,  of  customs,  of 
alienage  (aubaine),  generally  even  the  re- 
gale, or  enjoyment  of  the  temporalities 

gladiis  allegarent.  —  Hoveden,  p.  741  (in  yaville. 
Script.  Anglic). 

*  \)\x  Cange,  Diseertation  quatri^me  sur  Join 
ville. 

t  Mably,  1.  i.,  c.  2,  note  3.  Du  Cange,  voc.  He 
ribannum,  Fredum. 

X  Velly,  t.  ii.,  p.  329.  Villaret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  174- 
195.  Recueil  des  Hi.storiens,  t.  xiv.,  preface,  p. 
37.  The  last  is  a  perspicuous  account  of  the  royal 
revenue  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  far  the  most 
luminous  view  of  that  subject,  for  the  three  next 
ages,  is  displayed  by  M .  de  Pastoret,  in  his  prefa- 
ces to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  volumes  of  th- 
Ordonnances  de«  Rois. 
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of  vacant  episcopal  sees  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,*  were  possessed 
within  their  own  domains  by  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  crown.  They,  1  ap- 
prehend, contributed  nothing  to  their  sov- 
ereign ;  not  even  those  aids  which  the 
feudal  customs  enjoined. f 

The  history  of  the  royal  revenue  in 
Exactions  France  is  however  too  important 
from  tiie  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  As 
Jews.  tj^g  necessities  of  government  in- 
creased, partly  through  tlie  love  of  mag- 
nificence and  pageantr\%  introduced  by 
the  crusades  and  the  temper  of  chivalry, 
partly  in  consequence  of  employing  hired 
troops  instead  of  the  feudal  militia,  it  be- 
came impossible  to  defray  its  expenses 
by  the  ordinary  means.  Several  devices, 
therefore,  were  tried,  in  order  to  replen- 
ish the  exchequer.  One  of  these  was  by 
extorting  money  from  the  Jews.  It  is 
almost  incredible  to  what  a  length  this 
was  carried.  Usurj^  forbidden  by  law 
and  superstition  to  Christians,  was  con- 
fined to  this  industrious  and  covetous  peo- 
ple.J  It  is  now  no  secret,  tliat  all  reg- 
ulations interfering  with  the  interest  of 
money  render  its  terms  more  rigorous 
and  burdensome.  The  children  of  Israel 
grew  rich  in  despite  of  insult  and  oppres- 
sion, and  retaUated  upon  their  Christian 
debtors.  If  an  historian  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus may  be  believed,  they  possessed 
almost  one  half  of  Paris.  Unquestion- 
ably tljey  must  have  had  support  both  at 
the  court  and  in  the  halls  of  j ustice.  The 
policy  of  the  kings  of  France  was  to  em- 
ploy them  as  a  sponge  to  suck  their  sub- 
jects' money,  which  they  might  after- 
ward express  with  less  odium  than  direct 
taxation  would  incur.  Philip  Augustus 
released  all  Ciiristians  in  his  dominions 
from  their  debts  to  the  Jews,  reserving  a 
fifth  part  to  himself."^  He  afterward  ex- 
pelled tlie  whole  nation  from  France. 
But  they  appear  to  have  returned  again ; 
whether  by  stealth,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, by  purchasing  permission.  St.  Louis 
twice  banished  and  twice  recalled  the 

♦  The  t)uke  of  Burgundy  and  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne did  not  possess  the  regale.  But  it  was  en- 
joyed by  all  the  other  peers  ;  by  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, (iuienne,  and  Britany  ;  the  counts  of  Tou- 
louse, Poitou,  and  Flanders. — Mably,  1.  in.,  c.  4. 
Recued  dcs  Historiens,  t.  li.,  p.  220,  find  t.  xiv.,  p. 
63.     Orrfonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  t32l. 

t  I  have  never  met  with  any  instance  of  a  relief, 
aid,  or  oilier  feudal  contribution  paid  by  the  vassals 
of  the  French  crown;  but  in  this  negative  propo- 
sition It  IS  possible  that  I  may  be  deceived. 

X  The  .lews  were  celebrated  for  usury  as  early 
as  the  Bixth  century.— Greg.  Turon.,  1.  iv.,  c.  12, 
and  1.  VII.,  c.  23. 

(f  Ripo'd,  in  Du  Chesne  Hist.  Franc.  Script.,  t. 
iii.,  D.  b 


Jews.  A  series  of  alternate  persecution 
and  tolerance  was  borne  by  this  extraordi- 
nary people  with  an  invincible  perseve- 
rance, and  a  talent  of  accumulating  rich- 
es which  kept  pace  with  their  phniderers  ; 
till  new  schemes  of  finance  supplying  the 
turn,  they  were  finally  expelled  under 
Charles  VI.,  and  never  afterward  obtain- 
ed any  legal  establishment  in  France.* 

A  much  more  extensive  plan  of  rajiine 
was  carried  on  by  lowering  the  rkbasement 
standard  of  coin.  Originally  the  oniieLom. 
pound,  a  money  of  account,  was  equiv- 
alent to  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and 
divided  into  twenty  pieces  of  coin  (sous), 
each  equal  consequently  to  nearly  three 
shilhng.s  and  fourpence  of  our  new  Eng. 
hsh  money. t  At  the  revolution,  the 
money  of  France  had  been  depreciated  in 
the  proportion  of  seventy-three  to  one, 
and  the  sol  was  about  equal  to  an  English 
half-penny.  This  was  the  cfl'ect  of  a 
long  continuance  of  fraudulent  and  arbi 
trary  government.  The  abuse  began  un- 
der Philip  I.,  in  1103,  who  alloyed  his  sil- 
ver coin  with  a  third  of  copper.  So  good 
an  example  was  not  lost  upon  subse- 
quent princes;  till  under  St.  L©uis,  the 
mark-weight  of  silver,  or  eight  ounces, 
was  equivalent  to  fifty  sous  of  the  deba- 
sed coin.  Nevertheless  these  changes 
seem  hitherto  to  have  produced  no  dis- 
content ;  whether  it  were  that  a  people, 
neither  commercial  nor  enlightened,  did 
not  readily  perceive  their  tendency ;  or, 
as  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  that 
these  successive  diminutions  of  the  stand- 
ard were  nearly  counterbalanced  by  an 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  silver,  oc- 
casioned by  the  drain  of  money  during 
the  crusades,  with  which  they  were  about 
contemporaneous. I  But  the  rapacity  of 
Philip  the  Fair  kept  no  measures  with  the 
public  ;  and  the  mark  in  his  reign  had  be- 
come equal  to  eight  livres,  or  a  hundred 
and  sixty  sous  of  money.  Dissati.sfac- 
tion,  and  even  tumults,  arose  in  conse- 
quence, and  he  was  compelled  to  restore 
the  coin  to  its  standard  under  St.  Louis. ^ 

»  Villaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  433.  Metz  contained,  and 
I  suppose  still  contains,  a  great  many  Jews ;  bu> 
Metz  \\as  not  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom. 

t  Besides  this  silver  coin,  there  was  a  golden  sol 
worth  forty  pence.  Le  Blanc  thinks  the  soluii  of 
the  Salique-law  and  capitularies  mean  the  lattei 
piece  of  money.  The  denarius,  or  }>eiiiiv.  wai 
worth  two  sous  six  deniers  of  modern  Fri-nch  com 

X  Villaret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  196.  The  price  ul  coinmod 
ilies,  he  asserts,  did  not  rise  till  the  tune  ol  St 
Louis.  It  this  be  said  on  good  authority,  it  is  a  re 
markablefact ;  but  m  England  we  know  very  little 
of  prices  before  that  period,  and  1  doubl  if  llieir  his 
tory  has  been  belter  traced  m  France. 

^  It  IS  curious,  and  not  perhaps  unimportant,  t* 
learn  the  course  pursued  m  adjustiug  pavmenli 
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His  successors  practised  the  same  arts 
of  enriching  their  treasury ;  under  Philip 
of  Valois,  the  mark  was  again  worth  eight 
lirres.  But  the  film  had  nosv  dropped  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  these  adul- 
terations of  money,  rendered  more  vexa- 
tious by  continued  recoinages  of  the  cur- 
rent pieces,  upon  which  a  fee  was  extort- 
ed by  the  moneyers,  showed  in  their  true 
light  as  mingled'  fraud  and  robbery,* 

These  resources  of  government,  how- 
Direct  tax-  ever,  by  no  means  superseded 
wjoii.  the  necessity  of  more  direct 
taxation.  The  kings  of  France  exacted 
money  from  the  roturiers,  and  particular- 
ly the  inhabitants  of  towns  within  their 
domains.  In  this  they  only  acted  as  pro- 
prietors, or  suzerains ;  and  the  barons 
took  the  same  course  in  their  own  lands. 
Philip  Augustus  first  ventured  upon  a 
stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer,  disturbed  all  France. 
He  deprived  by  force,  says  Rigord,  both 
his  own  vassals,  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  boast  of  their  immunities,  and  their 
feudal  tenants,  of  a  third  part  of  their 
goods. t  Such  arbitrary  taxation  of  the 
nobility,  tvho  deemed  that  their  military 
service  discharged  them  from  all  pecu- 
niar}' burdens,  France  was  far  too  aris- 
tocratical  a  country  to  bear.  It  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors generally  pursued  more  legiti- 
mate courses.  Upon  obtaining  any  con- 
tribution, it  was  usual  to  grant  letters 
patent,  declaring  that  it  had  been  freely 
given,  and  should  not  be  turned  into  pre- 
cedent in  time  to  come.  Several  of  these 
letters  patent  of  Phihp  the  Fair  are  ex- 

upon  the  restoration  of  good  coin,  which  happen- 
ed pretty  frequently  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  Stales-General,  or  popular  clamour,  for- 
ced the  court  to  retract  its  fraudulent  policy.  Le 
Blanc  has  published  several  ordinances  nearly  to 
the  same  effect.  One  of  Charles  VI.  explains  the 
method  adopted  rather  more  fully  than  the  rest. 
All  debts  incurred  since  the  depreciated  coin  began 
to  circulate  were  to  be  paid  in  that  coin,  or  accord- 
ing to  its  value.  Those  incurred  previously  to  its 
commencement  were  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
value  of  the  money  circulating  at  the  time  of  the 
contract.  Item,  que  tous  les  vrais  emprunts  faits 
en  df-nif^rs  sans  fraude,  se  payeront  en  telle  mon- 
noye  comme  i'on  aura  emprunte,  si  elie  a  plein  cours 
BU  lernps  du  payement,  et  sinon,  ils  payeront  en 
monnoye  cournable  lors  selon  lavaleuret  le  prix  du 
two  d*or  ou  d'argent,  p.  32. 

*  Coniinuator  Gul.  de  Nangis  in  Spicilegio,  t. 
n.  For  the  successive  changes  in  the  value  of 
Trer-h  roin^,  the  readnr  may  consult  Le  Blanc's 
'.rt-  •  '!  Ordonnances  des  Rois  ;  or  he  rnay 

in'  .ry  view  of  thern  in  Du  Cange,  v.  Mo- 

nela.  1 ;)';  bad  consequences  of  these  innovations 
arc  well  tr^-aled  by  .M.  de  Pastoret,  in  his  elaborate 
pf  '  lixteenthvolune  of  the  Ordonnances 


*  t> 


▼.,  p.  43 


tant,  and  published  in  the  general  collec- 
tion of  ordinances.*  But  in  the  reign  of 
this  monarch,  a  great  innovation  took 
place  in  the  French  constitution,  which, 
though  it  principally  affected  the  method 
of  levying  money,  may  seem  to  fall  more 
naturally  under  the  next  head  of  consid- 
eration. 

IV.    There  is  no  part  of  the  Frencll 
feudal  policy  so  remarkable  as  YVantof 
the  entire  absence  of  all  su-  supreme  le- 
preme  legislation.     We  find  it  gisiative 
difficult  to  conceive  the  exist-  ^"'honty. 
ence  of  a  political  society,  nominally  one 
kingdom,  and  under  one  head,  in  which, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  there 
was  wanting  the  most  essential  attribute 
of   government.     It    will  be    requisite 
hoAvever,  to  take  this  up  a  little  higher, 
and  inquire  what  was  the  original  legis- 
lature of  the  French  monarchy. 

Arbitrary  rule,  at  least  in  theory,  was 
uncongenial  to  the  character  of  ^  .  . 
the  northern  nations.  Neither  legisiarive 
the  power  of  making  laws,  nor  assemblies 
that  of  applying  them  to  the  cir-  °^  ^'^"'^^• 
cumstances  of  particular  cases,  was  left 
at  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Lombard  kmgs  held  assemblies  every 
year  at  Pavia,  where  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown  and  proprietors  of  lands 
deliberated  upon  all  legislative  meas- 
ures, in  the  presence,  and,  nominally  at 
least,  with  the  consent,  of  the  multitude. f 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  similar  pub 
lie  meetings  in  France  by  the  historians 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  still  more 
unequivocally  by  their  statuies.J  These 
assemblies  have  been  called  parliaments 

*  Fasons  scavoir  et  recognoissons  que  la  derni- 
ere  subvention  que  ils  nous  ont  faite  (les  barons, 
vassaux  et  nobles  d'Auvergne)  de  pure  grace  sang 
ce  que  ils  y  fussent  tenus  que  de  grace  ;  et  voulons 
et  leur  octroyons  que  les  autres  subventions  que 
ils  nous  ont  faites  ne  leur  facent  nul  prejudice,  es 
choses  esquelles  ils  n'etoient  tenus,  ne  par  ce  nul 
nouveau  droit  ne  nous  soit  acquis  ne  amenuisie. — 
Ordonnance  de  1301,  apud  Mably,  1.  iv.,c.  3,  note  5. 
See  other  authorities  in  the  same  place. 

t  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  says  that 
his  laws  sibi  placuisseuna  cum  omnibus  judicibus 
de  Austriae  et  Neustriae  partibus,  et  de  Tflsciae  fin- 
ibus,  cum  reliquis  fidehbus  meis  Langubardis,  et 
omni  populo  assistente. — Muratori,  Dissert.  22. 

+  Mably,  1.  i.,  c.  1,  note  1.  Lindebrog.,  Codex 
Legum  Antiquarum,  p.  3G3,  309.  The  following 
passage,  quoted  by  Mably  (c.  ii.,n.  6)  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  revised  Salique  law  under  Clotaire  II. 
is  explicit.  Temporibus  Clotairii  regis  una  cum 
principibus  suis,  id  est  33  episcopis  et  31  ducibus 
et  79  comitibus,  vel  caitero  populo  conslituta  est. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  vel  instead  of 
et,  which  was  not  uncommon,  and  is  noted  by  Dii 
Cange  under  the  word  Vel.  Another  proof  of  it 
occurs  in  the  very  next  quotation  of  Mably  from 
the  edict  of  015,  cum  pontificibus,  vd  cum  magnii 
virii  optirnatibUB. 
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of  tlie  Champ  de  Mars,  having  originally 
been  held  in  the  month  of  March.     \Vc 
know  very  little  of  their  constituent  mem- 
bers ;  but  it  is  probable  that  every  allo- 
dial proprietor  had  a  legal  right  to  assist 
in  their  deliberations  ;  and  at  least  equal- 
ly so,  that  the  efficient  power  was  nearly 
confined  to  the  leading  aristocracy.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a 
remarkable  passage   of  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  during  the   time  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  has  preserved,  on 
the  authority  of  a  writer  contemporary 
with  Charlemagne,  a  sketch  of  the  Prank- 
ish government  under  that  great  prim  e. 
Two  assemblies  (placita)  were  annually 
Assemblies  ^^^^-    ^'^  the  first,  all  regulation's 
held  by        of  importance  to  the  public  weal 
charie-        for  the  cnsuiug  year  were  en- 
'"*^"^'        acted  ;  and  to  this,  he  says,  the 
whole  body  of  clergy  and  laity  repaired  ; 
the  greater,  to  deliberate  upon  what  was 
fitting  to  be  done ;  and  the  less,  to  con- 
firm by  their  voluntary  assent,  not  through 
deference  to  power,  or  sometimes  even 
to  discuss,  the  resolutions  of  their  superi- 
ors.*    In  the  second  annual  assembly, 
the  chief  men  and  officers  of  state  were 
alone  admitted  to  consult  upon  the  most 
urgent  affairs  of  government.     They  de- 
bated, in  each  of  these,  upon  certain  ca- 
pitularies, or  short  proposals,  laid  before 
them  by  the  king.    The  clergy  and  nobles 
met  in  separate  chambers,  though  some- 
times united  for  the  purposes  of  delibera- 
tion.    In   these  assemblies,  principally, 
I  presume,  in  the  more  numerous  of  the 
two  annually  summoned,  that  extensive 
body  of  laws,  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne,  were    enacted.     And   though   it 
would  contradict  the  testimony  just  ad- 
duced from  Hincmar,  to  suppose  that  the 
lesser  freeholders  took  a  vey  eflTective 
share  in  public  counsels,  yet  their  pres- 
ence, and   the  usage  of   requiring  their 
assent,    indicate    tlie    liberal    principles 
upon  which  tlie  system  of  Charlemagne 
was  founded.    It  is  continually  expressed 
in  his  capitularies,  and  those  of  his  family, 
that  Ihey  were  enacted  by  general  con- 

♦  Consuetude  tunc  temporis  talis  erat,  ut  non 
saepius,  sed  bis  in  anno  placita  duo  tenerentur. 
Unurn,  quando  ordinabatur  status  totius  regni  ad> 
anni  vertentis  spatium  ;  quod  ordinatum  nullus 
eventus  remm.  nisi  surnina  necessitas,  quse  simili- 
ter toll  regno  incunihebat,  mi'tabal.  In  quo  placito 
general itas  universorum  majoruin,  tain  clericorurn 
quam  laicoruin.conveniebat ;  seniores,  propter  con- 
silium ordinan<lum;  minores,  propter  idem  consil- 
ium siispiciendum,  et  interduin  pariler  tractandum, 
et  non  ex  potestate,  sed  ex  proprio  mentis  in- 
tellectu  vel  senlentiA,  confirman'lurii. — Hincmar, 
Epist.  5,  de  ordine  palatii.  I  have  not  translated 
the  word  majorum  in  the  above  quotation,  not  ap- 
prehending its  sense. 
G 


sent.*  In  one  of  Loui*  the  Debonair,  we 
even  trace  the  first  germe  of  repres-Bni- 
ative  legislation.  Every  count  is  direct 
ed  to  bring  with  him  to  the  general  as 
sembly  twelve  Scabini,  if  there  should  be 
so  many  in  his  county  ;  or,  if  not,  should 
fill  up  l!ie  number  out  of  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  resident.  These  Sca- 
bini were  judicial  assessors  of  the  count, 
chosen  by  the  allodial  proprietors.! 

The  circumstances,  however,  of  the 
French  empire  for  several  subsequent 
ages  were  exceedingly  adverse  to  such 
'  enlarged  schemes  of  polity.  The  nobles 
contemned  the  imbecile  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  ;  and  the  people,  or  lesser 
freeholders,  if  they  escaped  absolute  vil- 
lanage,  lost  their  immediate  relation  to 
the  supreme  government  in  the  subor- 
dination to  their  lord  established  by  the 
feudal  law.  Yet  we  may  trace  the  shadow 
of  ancient  popular  rights  in  one  constitu- 
tional fniiction  of  high  importance,  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign.  Historians  who 
relate  the  election  of  an  emperor  or  king 
of  France,  seldom  omit  to  .specify  the 
consent  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  aristocracy  ;  and 
even  in  solemn  instruments  that  record 
such  transactions,  we  find  a  sort  of  im- 
portance attached  to  the  popular  suf- 
frage.|     It  is  surely  less  probable  that  a 

*  Capitula  quag  prstento  anno  legi  Salica;  cum 
omnium  consensu  addenda  esse  censuitnus.  (A, 
D.  801.)  Ut  populus  interrogelur  de  capitulis  quae 
in  lege  noviter  addita  sunt,  et  postquam  omnes  con- 
senserint,  .subscriptiones  et  manuiirmationes  sua.s 
in  ipsis  capitulis  faciant.  (A.  D.  813.)  Capitularia 
patris  nostri  quae  Franci  pro  lege  tenenda  judica 
verunt.  (A.  1).  837  )  1  have  borrowed  these  quo 
tations  from  Mably,  who  remarks  that  the  word 
populus  is  never  used  in  the  earlier  laws.  See  loo 
Du  Cange,  vv.  Lex,  Mallum,  Pactum. 

•f  Vult  dominus  Imperator  ut  in  tale  placitum 
quale  ille  nunc  jusserit,  veniat  unusquisque  comes, 
et  adducat  secum  duodecim  scabinos  si  tanti  fu 
erint ;  sin  autem,  de  melioribus  hominibus  illius 
comitatus  suppleat  numerum  duodenariura. — Ma- 
bly, 1.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

X  Jt  has  been  intimated  in  another  place,  p.  G7, 
that  the  French  monarchy  scorns  not  to  have  been 
strictly  hereditary  under  the  later  kings  of  the  .Me 
rovmgian  race  :  at  least  expressions  indicating  a 
formal  election  are  frequently  employeti  by  hi:*to- 
rians.  i*epin  of  course  came  in  ijy  the  choice  o( 
the  nation.  At  his  death  he  requested  the  consent 
of  the  counts  and  prelates  to  the  succession  of  hit 
sons  ( lialuzii  Capitularia,  p.  187) ;  though  they  had 
bound  themsrlves  by  oath  at  his  consecration  never 
to  elect  a  king  out  of  another  family.  I't  nun- 
quam  de  alterius  lumbis  regemeligere  nra-sumant 
— (Formula  Consccrationis  Pippini  in  Keciieil  dec 
Historiens,  t.  v.)  In  the  instrument  of  partition 
by  CharlemagTje  among  his  descendants,  he  pro 
vides  for  their  immediate  succession  in  absolute 
terms,  without  any  mention  of  consent.  Hut  m  the 
event  of  the  decease  of  one  of  hia  sons  leaving  a  cl.ild 
uhom  the  prople  ahall  choose,  tiie  other  princes  wer« 
to  periml  him  to  reign.— Haluz«,  p.  440.    Thia 
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r^cogrnition  of  tliis  elective  right  should 
have  been  introduced  as  a  mere  ceremo- 
ny, than  t!iat  the  form  should  have  sur- 
vived after  length  of  time  and  revolutions 
of  government  had  almost  obliterated  the 
recollection  of  its  meaning. 

It  nuist,  however,  be  impossible  to  as- 
certain even  the  theoretical  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  Charlemagne,  much  more 
to  decide  how  far  they  were  substantial  or 
illusory.  We  can  only  assert  in  general, 
that  there  continued  to  be  some  mixture 
of  democracy  in  the  French  constitution 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
first  successors.  The  primeval  German 
institutions  were  not  eradicated.  In  the 
Capitularies,  the  consent  of  the  people  is 
frequently  expressed.  Fifty  years  after 
Charlemagne,  his  grandson,  Charles  the 
Bald,  succinctly  expresses  the  theory  of 
legislative  power.  A  law,  he  says,  is 
made  by  the  people's  consen-t  and  the 
king's  enactment.*     It  would  hardly  be 


repeated  more  perspicuously  in  the  partition  made 
by  Louis  I.,  in  817.  Si  quis  eorum  decedens  le- 
gjtimos  lilies  reliquerit,  non  inter  eos  potestas  ipsa 
dividatur,  sed  polius  populus  pariter  conveniens, 
nnum  ex  iis,  quem  dominus  voluerit,  eligat,  et 
hunc  senior  frater  in  loco  fratris  et  filii  recipiat. — 
Baluze,  p.  577.  Proofs  of  popular  consent  given 
to  the  succession  of  kings  during  the  two  next  cen- 
turies are  frequent,  but  of  less  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  irregular  condition  of  government. 
Even  after  Hugh  Capet's  accession,  hereditary 
nght  was  far  from  being  established.  The  first  six 
kings  of  this  dynasty  procured  the  co-optation  of 
their  sons,  by  having  them  crowned  during  their 
own  hves.  And  this  was  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  chief  vassals.— (Recueil  des  Hist.,  t.  xi., 
p.  133.)  In  the  reign  of  Robert  it  was  a  great  ques- 
tion whether  the  elder  son  should  be  thus  designa- 
ted as  heir  in  preference  to  his  younger  brother, 
whom  the  queen,  Constance,  was  anxious  to  place 
npon  the  throne.  Odolric,  bishop  of  Orleans,  writes 
to  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  in  terms  wliich  lead 
one  to  think  that  neither  hereditary  succession 
nor  primogeniture  was  settled  on  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple.—(Id.,  t.  X..  p.  504.)  And  a  writer  in  the  same 
collection,  about  the  year  1000,  expresses  him.self 
in  the  following  manner  :  Melius  est  electioni 
principis  non  subscribere,  quarn  post  subscription- 
em  eleclurn  conternnere ;  in  altero  enirn  libertatis 
amor  laudatur,  in  altero  servilis  contumacia  probro 
datur.  Tres  namque  generates  electiones  novimus  ; 
quarum  una  est  regis  vel  irnperatoris,  altera  ponti- 
nci.H,  altera  abbatia.  Et  prirnam  qDidern  facit  Con- 
cordia totius  regni ;  secundam  v<ro  nnanimitas 
ciMum  et  cleri;  lertiam  sanius  consilium  ca;nobi- 
tira-  ror./rf  ';,i;f,r,i9._(if].^  p.G26.)  At  the  corona- 
t«'  in  10.09,  the  nobility  and  people 

("■  ,    ,     .  tarn  rnajore.s  qiiirn  rninorcs)  tes- 

tified tneir  con.'jent  by  crying,  Laudamus,  volurnu-s, 
6at,  t  xi  .  p.  33.  I  siippoHe,  if  search  were  made, 
t-'  '  s  might  he  found  still  later; 

•|'  ry  succession  cannot  be  con- 

•klcrc']  bji  a  fiiii<lajiif.nlal  law  till  the  reign  of  Philip 
Aog:iistu«,  the  era  of  many  changes  in  the  French 
coiutitution. 

•  Lei  conjcnro  populi  fit,  cocstitutione  regis  — 
Recceil  dM  Hut.,  t.  Tii.,  p.  656.  • 


warranted  by  analogy  or  precedent,  to 
interpret  the  word  people  so  very  nar- 
rowly as  to  exclude  any  allodial  proprie- 
tors, among  whom,  however  unequal  in 
opulence,  no  legal  inequality  of  rank  is 
supposed  to  have  yet  arisen. 

But  by  whatever  authority  laws  were 
enacted,  whoever  were  the  constituent 
members  of  national  assemblies,  they 
ceased  to  be  held  in  about  seventy  years 
fi'om  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Th^ 
latest  capitularies  are  of  Carloman,  in 
882.*  From  this  time  there  ensues  a  long 
blank  in  the  history  of  French  legislation. 
The  kingdom  was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rath- 
er as  a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and  the  king  little 
more  than  one  of  a  number  of  feudal  no- 
bles, differing  rather  in  dignity  than  in 
power  from  some  of  the  rest.  The  royal 
council  was  composed  only  of  barons,  or 
tenants  in  chief,  prelates,  and  household 
officers.  These  now  probably  delibera- 
ted in  private,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
consenting  multitude.  Political  functions 
were  not  in  that  age  so  clearly  separated 
as  we  are  taught  to  fancy  they  should  be ; 
this  council  advised  the  king  Royai  council 
in  matters  of  government,  con-  of  the  third 
firmed  and  consented  to  his  ^'^^^' 
grants,  and  judged  in  all  civil  and  crimi 
nal  cases,  where  any  peers  of  their  court 
were  concerned.!  The  great  vassals  of 
the  crown  acted  for  themselves  in  their 
own  territories,  with  the  assistance  of 
councils  similar  to  that  of  the  king. 
Such  indeed  was  the  symmetry  of  feudal 
customs,  that  the  manerial  court  of  every 
vavassor  represented  in  miniature  that  of 
his  sovereign.| 

But,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  any 
permanent  legislation  during  so  long  a 


*  It  is  generally  said,  that  the  capitularies  cease 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  who  died  in  921.  But 
Baluze  has  published  only  two  under  the  name  ol 
that  prince  ;  the  first,  a  declaration  of  his  queen's 
io'nture;  the  second,  an  arbitration  of  disputes  in 
the  church  of  Tongres  ;  neither  surely  deserving 
the  appellation  of  a  law. 

t  Regali  potentia  in  nullo  abuti  volentes,  say» 
Hugh  Capet,  omnia  negotia  reipublicEe  in  consults 
tione  et  sententia  fidelium  nostroruin  disponimua 
—  Recueil  des  Hist.,  t.  x.,  p.  392.  The  subscrip 
tions  of  these  royal  counsellors  were  necessary  fo 
the  confirmation,  or,  at  least,  the  authentication  o 
charters,  as  was  also  the  case  in  England,  Spain 
and  Italy.  This  practice  continued  in  England  tit 
the  reign  of  John. 

The  Curia  regis  seems  to  have  differed  only  in 
name  from  the  Concilium  regiurn.  It  is  also  called 
Curia  parium,  from  the  equality  of  the  barons  who 
composed  it,  standing  in  the  same  feudal  degree  ol 
relation  to  the  sovereign.  But  we  are  not  yet  at 
riv(!{|  at  the  subject  of  jurisdiction,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  distinct  from  what  is  immediately 
before  us. 

t  Recueil  des  Hist.,  t.  xi.,]).  300, and  preface,  p 
179.    Vaisfiette,  Hist.de  Languo-ioct.  u.,  p  608 
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j)criod,    instances  occur,   in   which  the    certainly  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 


kings  of  France  appear  to  have  acted 
with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly, 
Occasional  "^orc  numcrous  and  more  par- 
•ssembiies  ticuhirly  summoncd  than  the 
)f  buroiis.  royal  couucil.  At  such  a  con- 
gress, held  in  114G,  the  crusade  of  Louis 


probability,  though  not  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  .evidence.* 

Excepting  a  few  instances,  most  of 
wliich  have  been  mentioned,  it  does  nut 
appear  that  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Capet  acted  according  to  the  advice  and 


VII.  was  undertaken.*  We  find  also  an  deliberation  of  any  national  assembly, 
ordinance  of  the  same  prince  in  some  such  as  assisted  the  Norman  sovereigns 
collections,  reciting  that  he  had  convoked  of  England ;  nor  was  any  consent  re- 
a  general  assembly  at  Soissons,  where  quired  for  the  validity  of  their  edicts,  ex- 
many  prelates  and  barons  then  present  cept  that  of  the  ordinary'  council,  chietly 
had  consented  and  requested  that  private  |  formed  of  their  household  olhcers  and 


wars  might  cease  for  the  term  of  ten 
years. t  The  famous  Saladine  tithe  was 
imposed  upon  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
revenues  by  a  similar  convention  in  1188.  J 
Aiid  when  Innocent  IV.,  during  his  con- 
test with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  request- 
ed an  asylum  in  France,  St.  Louis,  though 
much  inclined  to  favour  him,  ventured 
only  to  give  a  conditional  permission,  pro- 
vided it  were  agreeable  to  his  barons, 
whom,  he  said,  a  king  of  France  was 
bound  to  consult  in  such  circumstances. 
Accordingly  he  assembled  the  French 
barons,  who  unanimously  refused  their 
consent.^ 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kings 
of  France  as  well  as  of  England,  and  in- 
Cours  P16-  deed  of  all  those  vassals  who  af- 
niercs.  fectcd  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  to 
hold  general  meetings  of  their  barons, 
called  Cours  Plenieres  or  Parliaments,  at 
the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  These 
assemblies  were  principally  intended  to 
make  a  display  of  magnificence,  and  to 
keep  the  feudal  tenants  in  good-humour ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  that  they  passed 
in  any  thing  but  pageantry. ||  Some  re- 
spectable antiquaries  have  however  been 
of  opinion,  that  aflairs  of  slate  were  oc- 
casionally discussed  in  them  ;  and  this  is 

*  Velly,  t.  iii.,  p.  119.  This,  he  olj«en'es,  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  word  parliament  is  used 
for  a  dehberative  assembly. 

t  Ego  Ludovicus  Dei  gratia  Francorum  rex,  ad 
repriinendum  fervorein  nialignantium,  et  compe- 
Bcendum  violentas  pra-doruin  manus,  postulationi- 
bus  cleri  et  a.ssensu  baronia;,  toti  regno  pacem  con- 
stituiinus.  E4  causA,  anno  Incarnati  verbi  1155, 
iv  idus  Jun.  Sueosionense  concilium  celebre  ad- 
unavimus,  et  alFuerunt  arcluepiscopi  KerncnSis, 
Senonen.Ms  et  eorum  sulFraganei ;  item  barones, 
comes  Flandrensis,  Trecensis,  et  Nivemensis  et 
quamplures  alii,  et  dux  Hurgundiae.  Kx  quorum 
beneplacito  ordinavimus  a  veniente  PaschA  ad 
decern  annus,  ut  omnes  ecclesiaj  regni  et  umnes 

agriculai  etc.  pacem  habcant  et  srcuritatein 

In  pacem  istam  jur^verunt  Dux  Hurgundia?,  Comes 
Flandria>, et  reliqui  barones  qin  aderant.  * 

This  ordinance  is  published  in  Du  C'hesne, 
Script.  Kerum.  Gallicarum,  t.  iv.,  and  in  Hecueil 
des  Histor.,  t.  xiv.,  p.  387  ;  but  not  in  the  general 
collection. 

t  Velly,  t.  iii.,  p.  315.  (f  Ibid.,  t.  iv.,  p.  30G. 

tt  Du  Cange,  Dibsert  5,  sur  Joinvillo. 


less  powerful  vassals.     This  is  at  first 
sight  very  remarkable.     For  Jhere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  Hen- 
ry I.   or  Henry    II.    was   incomparably 
stronger  than  that  of  Xouis  VI.  or  Louis 
VII.     But  this  apparent  absoluteness  of 
the   latter  was  the  result  of  their  real 
weakness  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
monarchy.     The  peers  of  France  were 
infrequent  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
king's  council,  because  they  denied  its 
coercive  authority.      It  was  a  Tir„ito.i„„= 
lundamental  principle,  that  ev-  of  royal 
ery  feudal   tenant  was  so  far  P°y"  '"  '• 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  ''"'^  ^ '"" 
his  fief,  that  he  could  not  be  bound  by 
any  law  without  his  consent.     The  king, 
says   St.    Louis   in   his  Establishments, 
cannot  make  proclamation,  that  is,  de- 
clare any  new  law,  in  the  territory*  of  a 
baron  without  his  consent,  nor  can  the 
baron  do  so  in  that  of  a  vavassor.  |-    Thus, 
if  legislative  power  be  essential  to  sover- 
eignty, we  cannot   in   strictness   assert 
the  King  of  France  to  have  been  sover- 
eign beyond  the  extent  of  his  domanial 
territory.     Nothing  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  dissimilitude  of  the  French 
and  Engli.sh  constitutions  of  government, 
than  the  sentence  above  cited  from  the 
code  of  St.  Louis. 

Upon  occasions,  when  the  necessity  of 
common  deliberation,  or  of  giv-  «s„b8tiiutea 
ing  to  new  provisions  more  ex-  for  ipui-ia- 
tensive  scope  than  tlie  limits  of  [JJJ«»«"bor 
a.  single  fief,  was  too  glaring  to 
be  overlooked,  congresses  of  neighbour- 
ing lords  met  in  order  to  agree  upon  reso- 
lutions, whicli  each  of  them  undertook  to 
execute  within  his  own  domains.  Tlie 
king  was  sometimes  a  contracting  parly, 
but  without  any  coercive  authority  over 
the  rest.  Thus  we  have  what  is  called 
an  ordinance,  but,  in  reality,  an  agree- 


♦  ISftin.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  xli.    Recueil 
des  Hist  ,  t.  xi.,  preface,  p.  155. 

t  Ne  !i  Rois  ne  puet  nicttre  ban  en  la  terre  au 
baron  san.n  son  assentment,  ne  li  Bers  [Daroni  oa 
puet  mettrc  ban  en  la  terre  au  Tavator.— OraOD 
nances  de«  Kom.  t.  i..  \>   \2G 
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rncnt  between  the  king  (Pliilip  Aiigiis- 
lus),  the  Countess  of  Troyes  or  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  Lord  of  Dampierre  (Count 
of  Flanders),  relating  to  the  Jews  in  their 
domains;  which  agreement  or  ordinance, 
it  is  said,  should  endure  "  until  ourselves, 
and  the  Countess  of  Troyes,  and  Guy  de 
Dampierre,  who  make  this  contract,  shall 
dissolve  it  with  the  consent  of  such  of  our 
barons  as  we  shall  summon  for  that  pur- 
pose.*'* 

Ecclesiastical  councils  were  another 
substitute  for  a  regular  legislature ;  and 
this  defect  in  the  pohtical  constitution 
rendered  their  encroachments  less  ob- 
noxious, and  almost  unavoidable.  That 
of  Troyes  in  878,  composed  perhaps  in 
part  of"  laymen,  imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
invaders  of  church  property.!  And  the 
council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  prohibited 
the  erection  of  any  new  fortresses,  or  the 
entering  into  any  leagues,  except  against 
the  enemies  of  religion;  and  ordained 
that  judges  should  administer  justice  gra- 
tuitously, and  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
council  four  times  in  the  year.J 

The  first  unequivocal  attempt,  for  it 
First  meas-  ^^'^s  nothing  morc,  at  general 
ares  of  gen-  legislation,  was  under  Louis 
uuioi^^^  Vfll.,  in  1223,  in  an  ordinance, 
which,  like  several  of  that  age, 
relates  to  the  condition  and  usurious  deal- 
ings of  the  Jews.  It  is  declared  in  the 
preamble  to  have  been  enacted,  per  as- 
sensum  archiepiscoporum,  episcoponim, 
comitum,  baronum,  et  militum  regni 
Franciae,  qui  Judaeos  habent,  et  qui  Judaeos 
non  habent.  This  recital  is  probably  un- 
true, and  intended  to  cloak  the  bold  inno- 
vation contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
following  provision  :  Sciendum,  quod  nos 
et  barones  nostri  statuimus  et  ordinavi- 
mus  de  statu  Judaorum  quod  nullus  nos- 
triim  alterius  Judaos  recipere  potest  vel 
retinere  ;  et  hoc  intelligendum  est  tarn  de  his 
qui  slahilimentum  juraverint,  quam  de  illis 
qui  non  juraverint.i}  This  was  renewed 
with  some  alteration  in  1230,  de  communi 
consilio  baronum  nostrorum.H 

But  whatever  obedience  the  vassals  of 
Ihe  crown  might  pay  to  this  ordinance, 
their  original  exemption  from  legislative 
control  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
impaired at  the  date  of  the  Establishments 


»  0    nos,  et  comitissa    TrV-'censis,  et 

G«;  '.riA  pf;tr4,  qui  hoc  facimus,  per  nos, 

«t  I  i  nostriB,  quos  ad  hoc  vocare  vo- 

lurii  larnuu.— Ordonnances  des  Rois, 

t.  I.,  p.  3'J.  Tins  ordinance  V>ears  no  date,  Vjut  it 
WM  prohaWy  between  1218  and  1223,  the  year  of 
Ph 

*  ,  Hi«t.  de  Lang^edoc,  t.  n.,  p.  C. 

t   ^euy,  I.  IV.,  p.  132. 

5  Ordonn.  de«  Rois,  1. 1.,  p.  47.  ||  Id.,  p.  53. 


of  St.  Louis,  about  1269 ;  And  their  ill 
judged  confidence  in  this  feudal  privilege 
still  led  them  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  royal  council.  It  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  barons  of  France  might 
have  asserted  the  same  right,  which 
those  of  England  had  obtained,  that  of 
being  duly  summoned  by  special  writ, 
and  thus  have  rendered  their  consent 
necessary  to  every  measure  of  legisla- 
tion. But  the  fortunes  of  France  were 
different.  The  Establishments  of  St. 
Louis  are  declared  to  be  made  "  par 
grand  conseil  de  sages  hommes  et  de 
bons  clers,"  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  consent  given  by  the  barons ;  nor 
does  it  often,  if  ever,  occur  in  subsequent 
ordinances  of  the  French  kings. 

The  nobility  did  not  long  continue  safe 
in  their  immunity  from  the  king's  Legislative 
legislative  power.      In  the    en-  power  of 
suing  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  IJJ.^XJ* 
Beaumanoir  lays  it  down,  though 
in  very   moderate    and   doubtful   terms, 
that  "when  the   king  makes  any   ordi- 
nance  specially   for   his   own   domains, 
the  barons  do  not  cease  to  act  in  theij 
territories  according  to  the  ancient  usage 
but,  when  the   ordinance  is   general,   i* 
ought  to  run  through  the  whole  kingdom 
and  we  ought  to  beheve  that  it  is  made 
with  good"  advice,  and   for  the  common 
benefit."*    In  another  place  he  says  with 
more   positiveness,    that    "the    king   is 
sovereign  above  all,  and  has  of  right  the 
general  custody  of  the  realm^  for  which 
cause  he  may  make  what  ordinances  he 
pleases  for  the  common  good,  and  wha*. 
he  ordains  ought  to  be  observed  ;  nor.  is 
there  any  one  so  great  but  may  be  drawn 
into  the  king's  court  for  default  of  right 
or  for  false  judgment,  or  in  matters  that 
affect    the    sovereign."!      These    latter 
words  give  us  a  clew  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  by  what  means  an  absolute 
monarchy    was    established    in    Causes  oi 
France.     For  though  the  barons    *'^'^- 
would  have  been  little  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  a  lawyer  like  Beaumanoir, 
they  were  much  less  able  to  resist  the 
coercive  logic  of  a  judicious  tribunal.     It 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  deny  the  obliga- 
tion of  royal  ordinances  within  their  own 
domains,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  which  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent  view   of  their  privileges.      This 
progress   of  the   royal  jurisdiction  will 
fall  under  the  next  topic  of  inquiry,  and 
is   only  now  hinted  at,  as  the  probable 
means  of  confirming  the  absolute  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  French  crown. 


*  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  48.        -<-  C  34 
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The  ultimate  source,  however,  of  this 
increased  authority,  will  be  found  in  the 
commanding  attitude  assumed  by  the 
kings  of  France  from  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  and  particularly  in  the  annex- 
ation of  the  two  great  fiefs  of  Normandy 
and  Toulouse.  Though  the  chatelains 
and  vavassors  who  had  depended  upon 
those  fiefs  before  their  reilnion  were, 
agreeably  to  the  text  of  St.  Louis's  ordi- 
nance, fully  sovereign,  in  respect  of  le- 
gislation, within  their  territories,  yet  they 
were  little  competent,  and  perhaps  little 
disposed,  to  ofler  any  opposition  to  the 
royal  edicts ;  and  the  same  relative  su- 
periority of  force,  which  had  given  the 
first  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet  a  tolera- 
bly effective  control  over  the  vassals  de- 
pendant on  Paris  and  Orleans,  while  they 
hardly  pretended  to  any  over  Normandy 
and  Toulouse,  was  now  extended  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  St.  Louis, 
in  his  scrupulous  moderation,  forbore  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  circumstances  of  his  reign  ; 
and  his  Establishments  bear  testimony  to 
a  state  of  pohtical  society,  which,  even 
at  the  moment  of  their  promulgation, 
was  passing  away.  The  next  tliirty 
years  after  his  death,  with  no  marked 
crisis,  and  with  little  disturbance,  silently 
demolished  the  feudal  system,  such  as 
had  been  established  in  France  during 
the  dark  confusion  of  the  tenth  century. 
Philip  the  Fair,  by  help  of  his  lawyers 
and  his  financiers,  found  himself,  at  the 

*  It  is  almost  unanimously  agreed  among  French 
writers,  that  Philip  the  Fair  first  introduced  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  towns  into  his  national  assembly 
of  States  General.  Nevertheless,  the  Chronicles 
of  St.  Denis,  and  other  historians  of  rather  a  late 
dale,  assert  that  the  deputies  of  towns  were  pres- 
ent at  a  parliament  in  1241,  to  advise  the  king  what 
should  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  Count  of  An- 
goullme'srefusalofhomage.— Boulainvilliers,  Hist, 
de  I'Ancien  Gouvernement  de  P" ranee,  t.  ii.,  p.  20. 
Villaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  125.  The  latter  pretends  even 
that  they  may  be  traced  a  century  farther  back : 
on  voit  d^jk  les  gens  de  bonnes  villes  assister  au.\ 
^tats  de  1145,  ibid.  But  he  quotes  no  authority 
for  this ;  and  his  vague  language  does  not  justify 
us  in  supposing  that  any  representation  of  the 
three  estates,  properly  so  unaerstood,  did,  or  in- 
deed could,  take  place  in  1145,  while  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  unbroken,  and  very  few  towns 
had  been  incorporated.  If  it  be  true  that  the  depu- 
ties of  some  royal  towns  were  summoned  to  the 
parliament  of  1241,  the  conclusion  must  not  be  in 
ferrca,  that  they  possessed  any  corisentmg  voice, 
nor  perhaps  that  they  formed,  strictly  speaking,  an 
integrant  portion  of  the  assembly.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  deputies  from  the  royal  burghs  of 
Scotland  occasionally  appeared  at  the  bar  of  par- 
liament long  oefore  they  had  any  deliberative  voice, 
-Pinkerttiii's  Hist,  of  Scotlaiul,  vol.  i.,  p.  .T7I. 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  quoted  m  a  very  re- 
spectable book,  Vaissette*3  History  of  Languedoc, 

lii.,  p.  -480,  but  I'ot  published  in  the  Kecueil  de^ 


beginning  of  the  tourteenth  centur}',  the 
real  master  of  his  subjects. 

There  was  however  one  essential  priv- 
ilege which  he  could  not  hope   Convocation 

to  overturn  by  force,  the  immu-  of'*'eS'>'ea 
nity  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  Phiiipttie 
his  barons.  This,  it  will  be  re-  !■'«"■• 
membered,  embraced  the  whole  extent 
of  their  fiefs,  and  their  te  lantry  of  every 
description ;  the  king  having  no  more 
right  to  impose  a  tallage  upon  the  de- 
mesne towns  of  his  vassals,  than  upon 
themselves.  Thus  his  resources,  in  point 
of  taxation,  were  hmited  to  his  own  do- 
mains ;  including  certainly,  under  Philip 
the  Fair,  many  of  the  noblest  cities  in 
France,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
meet  his  increasing  necessities.  We 
have  seen  already  the  ocpedicnts  em- 
ployed by  this  rapacious  monarch ;  a 
shameless  depreciation  of  the  coin,  and, 
what  was  much  more  justifiable,  the 
levying  taxes  within  the  territories  of 
his  vassals  by  their  consent.  Of  these 
measures,  the  first  was  odious,  the  sec 
ond  slow  and  imperfect.  Confiding  in 
his  sovereign  authority,  though  recently, 
yet  almost  completely  established,  and 
little  apprehensive  of  the  feudal  princi- 
ples, already  grown  obsolete  and  dis- 
countenanced, he  was  bold  enougli  to 
make  an  extraordinary  innovation  in  the 
French  constitution.  This  was  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States  General,  a  repre- 
sentative body,  composed  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  nation.*    They  were  first 

Ordonnances,  not  only  shows  the  exi.stence,  in  one 
instance,  oi  ^  provincial  legislative  assembly,  but  is 
the  earliest  proof  perhaps  of  the  tiers  etat  appear- 
ing as  a  constituent  part  of  it.  This  relates  to  the 
seneschauss^e,  or  county,  of  Beaucaire  in  Langue- 
doc, and  bears  date  in  1254.  It  provides,  that  if  thtr 
seneschal  shall  think  fit  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
merchandise,  he  shall  summon  some  of  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  knights,  and  inhabitants  of  the  chief 
towns,  by  whose  advice  he  shall  issue  such  prohi- 
bition, and  not  recall  it,  when  made,  without  like 
advice.  Hut  though  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  pro- 
gressive importance  of  the  citizens  of  towns,  yet 
this  temporary  and  insulated  ordinance  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  constitutional  righl. 
Neither  do  we  find  therein  anv  evidence  of  repi?- 
sentation ;  it  rather  appears  that  the  persons  as- 
sisting in  this  assembly  were  notablet,  selected  by 
the  seneschal. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  regular  pro- 
vincial estates  l»«ing  8ummone<l  with  such  full 
powers,  although  it  was  very  common  in  the  four- 
teenth century  to  ask  their  consent  to  grant;*  of 
money,  when  the  court  was  unwilling  to  convoke 
the  States  Gi'neral.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  « 
book  of  considerable  credit,  the  Grand  Customary, 
or  Somme  Kurale  of  Bouteiller.  which  seems  to 
render  general  the  particular  ca.ne  of  the  senesolnus- 
s^'e  of  Beauraire.  Bouteiller  wrote  al)OUt  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  great  caurts  •uni- 
moninl  from  tune  to  time  by  the  baillis  and  sriie»- 
clials  were  called  assizes.    I'heir  uiual  funrlio» 
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convened  in  1300,  in  order  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  king's  cause,  in  his  great 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII. ;  but  their 
earhest  grant  of  a  subsidy  is  in  1314. 
Thus  the  nobility  surrendered  to  the 
crown  their  last  privilege  of  territorial 
ndependence ;  and  having  first  submit- 
ted to  its  appellant  jurisdiction  over  their 
tribunals,  next  to  its  legislative  suprem- 
acy, now  suffering  their  own  dependants 
to  become,  as  it  were,  immediate,  and  a 
third  estate  to  rise  up  almost  co-ordinate 
with  themselves,  endowed  with  new  fran- 
chises, and  bearing  a  new  relation  to  the 
monarchy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  mo- 
tives of  Phihp  in  imbodying  the  deputies 
of  towns  as  a  separate  estate  in  the  na- 
tional representation.  He  might,  no  ques- 
tion, have  convoked  a  parliament  of  his 
barons,  and  obtained  a  pecuniary  contri- 
bution, which  they  would  have  levied 
upon  their  burgesses  and  other  tenants. 
But  besides  the  ulterior  policy  of  dimin- 
ishing the  control  of  the  barons  over 
their  dependants,  he  had  good  reason  to 
expect  more  liberal  aid  from  the  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  people,  than 
through  the  concession  of  a  dissatisfied 
aristocracy.  He  must  be  blind  indeed, 
says  Pasquier,  who  does  not  see  that  the 
roturier  was  expressly  summoned  to  this 
assembly,  contrary  to  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  France,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  was 
intended  to  fall  principally  upon  him,  he 
might  engage  himself  so  far  by  promise, 
that  he  could  not  afterward  murmur  or 
become  refractory.*  Nor  would  I  deny 
the  influence  of  more  generous  princi- 
ples ;  the  example  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, the  respect  due  to  the  progressive 
civihzaiion   and  opulence  of  the  towns, 


was  to  administer  justice,  especially  by  way  of  ap- 
peal, and  perhaps  to  redress  abuses  of  inferior  om- 
cers.  But  he  seems  to  ^ve  them  a  more  extended 
R  ;i..')rity.  En  assise,  he  says,  appeI16s  les  sages 
et  -»• -Tifurs  du  pais,  peuvent  cstre  mises  sus  nou- 
Tf'l.f  s '  ijihiituiions,  ct  ordonnances  sur  le  pais  et 
ri»  -•'  ••  ^  autre  que  seront  grevables,  ct  un  autre 
t  et  doivent  etre  pubiiees,  afin  que  nul  ne 

1      ^  •.  i^fnorer,  et  lors  ne  les  peut  ne  doit  ja- 

mais nui  redarguer. — Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions, t.  XXX.,  p.  G06. 

The  lajUe  was  assessed  by  respectable  persons 
chosen  by  the  advice  of  the  parish  priests  and  oth- 
ers, which  gave  the  people  a  sort  of  share  in  the 
rfjyrfition,  to  use  a  French  term,  of  public  burdens  ; 
'■  ■  '>(  no  sm^ill  importance,  where  a  tax  is 

visible  property.— Ordonnances  des  Rois, 
p,  2'Jl.  Beaumanoir,  p.  2C9.  This  however  con- 
tioned,  I  \>eheve,  to  l>e  the  practice  in  later  times  ; 
1  koow  it  18  so  in  the  prf»»;ril  nysu-ni  of  Francf:  ; 
and  is  perfectly  dislinguishabU^  from  a  popular  con- 
sent to  taxation. 

♦  Kecherches  de  la  France,  1.  ii..  c  7. 


and  the  application  of  that  ancient  maxim 
of  the   northern  monarchies,  that  who- 
ever was  elevated  to  the  perfect  dignity 
of  a  freeman,  acquired  a  claim  to  partici- 
pate in  the  imposition  of  public  tributes 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  States  ^j^^jg^. 
General,  claimed   or   admitted,  thlstatM 
during   forty  years   after  their  General  a*, 
first  convocation.     If  indeed  we  '"'^^ation. 
could  implicitly  confide  in  an  historian  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  asserts  that 
Louis  Hutin  bound  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors not  to  levy  any  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  three  estates,  the  problem 
would  find  its   solution.*     This   ample 
charter  does  not  appear  in  the  French  ar 
chives ;   and  though  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected  on  that  account,  when  we  con 
sider  the  strong  motives  for  its  destruc 
tion,  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  an  au 
thentic  fact.     Nor  can  we  altogether  in 
fer,  perhaps,  from  the  collection  of  ordi 
nances,  that  the  crown  had  ever  inten 
tionally  divested  itself  of  the  right  to  im 
pose   tallages   on  its  domanial  tenants. 
All  others,  however,  were  certainly  ex 
empted  from  that  prerogative ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  sentiment, 
that  no  tax  whatever  could  be  levied  with- 
out free  consent  of  the  estates. f    Louis 
Hutin,  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  nobles 
and  burgesses  of  Picardy,  promises  to 
abolish  the  unjust  taxes  (maltotes)  impo- 
sed by  his  father ;%  and  in  another  instru- 
ment, called  the  charter  of  Normandy, 
declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself 
and  his  successors  all  undue  tallages  and 
exactions,  except  in  case  of  evident  util- 
ity.^   This  exception  is  doubtless  of  per- 
ilous ambiguity ;  yet,  as  the  charter  was 
literally  wrested  from  the  king  by  an  in- 
surrectionary league,  it  might  be  expect- 
ed that  the  same  spirit  would  rebel  against 
his  royal  interpretation  of  state-necessi 
ty.     His  successor,  Philip  the  Long,  tried 
the  experiment  of  a  gabelle,  or  excise 
upon  salt.     But  it  produced  so  much  dis 
content,  that  he  was  compelled  to  assem- 
ble the  States  General,  and  to  publish  an 
ordinance  declaring  that  the  impost  was 
not  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and  that,  if 

*  Boulainvilliers  (Hist,  de  I'Anc.  Gouvemement 
t.  ii.,  p.  128)  refers  for  this  to  Nicholas  Gilles,  & 
chronicler  of  no  great  repute. 

t  Mably  (Observat.  sur  I'llist.  de  France,  1.  v., 
c.  1)  is  fjositive  against  the  right  of  Philip  the  Fail 
and  his  successors  to  impose  taxes.  Monilosier 
(Monarchic  Fran(;aise,  t.  i.,  p.  202)  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  kings  in  general  did  not  claim  that  prerogative 
absolutely,  whatever  pretexts  they  might  set  up  foi 
occasional  stretches  of  power. 

X  Ordonnances  des  Kois,  t.  i.,  p,  566. 
'      ^  Idem,  t.  1.,  p.  589. 
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&  sufB^ient  supply  for  the  existing  war 
could  be  found  elsewhere,  it  should  in- 
stantly determine.*  Whether  this  was 
done,  I  do  not  discover ;  nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  any  of  the  sons  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  inheriting  much  of  his  rapacity  and 
ambition,  abstained  from  extorting  money 
without  consent.  Philip  of  Valois  renew- 
ed and  augmented  the  duties  on  salt  by 
his  own  prerogative,  nor  had  the  abuse 
of  debasing  the  current  coin  been  ever 
carried  to  such  a  height  as  during  his 
reign,  and  the  first  years  of  his  successor. 
These  exactions,  aggravated  by  the  smart 
of  a  hostile  invasion,  produced  a  very  re- 
markable concussion  in  the  government 
of  France. 

I  havG  been  obliged  to  advert,  in  an- 
BtatesGen-  Other  placc,  to  the  memorable 
er?.iori355  resistance  made  by  the  Estates 
aiid  1356.  General  of  1355  and  1356  to  the 
royal  authority,  on  account  of  its  insep- 
arable connexion  with  the  civil  history 
of  France.!  In  the  present  chapter,  the 
assump.  ion  of  political  influence  by  those 
assemblies  deserves  particular  notice. 
Not  that  they  pretended  to  restore  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, still  flourishing  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, the  participation  of  legislative  pow- 
er with  the  crown.  Five  hundred  years 
of  anarchy  and  ignorance  had  swept  away 
all  remembrance  of  those  general  diets, 
in  which  the  capitularies  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty  had  been  established  by 
common  consent.  Charlemagne  himself 
was  hardly  known  to  the  French  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  except  as  the  hero 
of  some  silly  romance  or  ballad.  Tiie 
States  General  remonstrated,  indeed, 
against  abuses,  and  especially  the  most 
flagrant  of  all,  the  adulteration  of  money, 
but  the  ordinance  granting  redress  ema- 
nated altogether  from  the  king,  and  with- 
out the  least  reference  to  their  consent, 
which  sometimes  appears  to  be  studiously 
omitted. I  But  the  privilege  upon  which 
the   states  under  John  solely  relied  for 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  679. 

*  Chap,  i.,  p.  42. 

X  The  proceedings  of  States  General  held  under 
Philip  IV.  and  his  Jons  have  left  no  trace  in  the 
French  statute-book.  Two  ordinances  alone,  out 
of  some  hundred  enacted  by  Philip  of  Valois,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  founded  upon  their  suggestions. 

It  i?  absolutely  certain  that  the  Slates  General 
of  France  had  at  no  period,  and  m  no  instance,  a 
co-ordinate  legislative  authority  with  the  crown, 
or  even  a  ronsiMiiing  voice  Mably,  Boulainwil- 
liers,  and  Montlo.sier,  are  as  decisive  on  this  sub- 
ject as  the  most  courtly  writers  of  that  country. 
It  follows  as  a  just  consequence,  that  France  never 
posses3^>d  a  free  constitution ;  nor  had  the  monar- 
chy ar  y  limitations  in  respect  of  enacting  laws, 
nave  tlio)4C  which,  until  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  leudal  principles  had  imposed. 


securing  the  redress  of  grievances,  was 
that  of  granting  money,  and  of  regulating 
its  collection.  The  latter,  indeed,  though 
for  convenience  it  may  be  devolved  upon 
the  executive  government,  appears  to  br 
incident  to  every  assembly  in  which  the 
right  of  taxation  resides.  That,  accord- 
ingly, which  met  in  1355  nominatet  a 
committee,  chosen  out  of  the  three  or- 
ders, which  was  to  sit  after  their  separa- 
tion, and  which  the  king  bound  himself 
to  consult,  not  only  as  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  his  administration,  but 
upon  ever}^  proposition  of  peace  or  armi- 
stice with  England.  Deputies  were  de- 
spatched into  each  district,  to  superintend 
the  collection,  and  receive  the  produce 
of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  states.* 
These  assumptions  of  power  would  not 
long,  we  may  be  certain,  have  left  the 
sole  authority  of  legislation  in  the  king, 
and  might  perhaps  be  censured  as  usurpa- 
tion, if  the  pecuUar  emergency  in  which 
France  was  then  placed  did  not  furnish 
their  defence.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  dan- 
ger and  exhaustion,  as  much  by  malver- 
sation of  its  government  as  by  the  ar 
mies  of  Edward  III.,  who  shall  deny  to 
its  representatives  the  rights  of  ultimate 
sovereignty,  and  of  suspending  at  least 
the  royal  prerogatives,  by  the  abuse  of 
which  they  were  faUing  into  destruc- 
tion?! I  confess  that  it  is  exceedingly 
diflficuU,  or  perhaps  impracticable,  with 
such  information  as  we  possess,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
States  General,  in  their  several  meetings 
before  and  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
Arbitrary  power  prevailed;  and  its  op- 
ponents became,  of  course,  the  theme  of 
obloquy  with  modern  historians.  Frois- 
sart,  however,  does  not  seem  to  impute 
any  fault  to  these  famous  assemblies  of 
the  States  General ;  and  still  less  a  more 
contemporary  historian,  the  anonymous 
continuator  of  Nangis.  Their  notices, 
however,  are  very  slight ;  and  our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  history 
of  France,  if  I  may  employ  the  expres- 
sion, must  be  collected  from  the  royal 
ordinances  made  upon  these  occasions, 
or  from  unpublished  accounts  of  their 

♦  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  iii.,  p.  21,  and  preface, 
p.  42.  This  preface  by  M.  Secousse.  the  editor, 
gives  a  verv  clear  view  of  the  i.'»'iici;(I  .\w\  nrovin- 
cial  assf  rnlilit's  held  in  the  rt  iii>- 

villiers,  llist.  de  I'Anc.  Go\i\  ■       "Ci, 

t.  li.,  or  Villaret,t.  ix.,inay  Im     -  :    -^l  with  «iivan 
tape. 

■•  The  second  continuator  u(  Nangis  in  the  f>pi 
tiiVgium  dwells  on  the  heavy  taxes,  dimiiiuiion  o( 
money,  and  general  oppressiveuea*  of  govcromcol 
in  this  age,  t.  lu..  p  1U6. 
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iraiisactions.  Some  of  these,  which  are 
quoted  by  the  later  French  historians,  are 
vt'  CKurse  inaccessible  to  a  writer  in  this 
country.  But  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  the  early  proceed- 
ings of  that  assembly  which  met  in  Octo- 
ber. 1356,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  by  no  means  leads  to  an  unfa- 
vourable estimate  of  its  intentions.*  The 
tone  of  their  representations  to  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  (Charles  V.,  not  tlien  call- 
ed daupliin)  is  full  of  loyal  respect ;  their 
complaints  of  bad  administration,  though 
bold  and  pointed,  not  outrageous  ;  their 
offers  of  subsidy  liberal.  The  necessity 
of  restoring  the  coin  is  strongly  repre- 
sented, as  the  grand  condition  upon  which 
they  consented  to  tax  the  people,  who 
had  been  long  defrauded  by  the  base 
money  of  Phihp  the  Fair  and  his  succes- 
sors.! 

♦  Cotton  MSS.  Titus,  t.  xii.,  Ibl.  58-74.  This 
aaanuscript  is  noticed,  as  an  important  document, 
in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Ordonnances, 
p.  48,  by  M.  Secousse,  who  had  found  it  mention- 
ed in  the  Bibhotheque  Historique  of  Le  Long,  No. 
11,242.  No  French  antiquary  appears,  at  least  be- 
fore that  time,  to  have  seen  it ;  but  Boulainvilliers 
conjectured  that  it  related  to  the  assembly  of  stales 
in  February,  1356  (1357),  and  M.  Secousse  suppo- 
sed it  rather  to  be  the  original  journal  of  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  in  October,  1356,  from  which  a 
copy,  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  Dupuy,  and 
frequently  referred  to  by  Secousse  himself  in  his 
preface,  had  been  taken.  M.  Secousse  was  per- 
fectly right  in  supposing  the  manuscript  in  ques- 
tion tu  relate  to  the  proceedings  of  October,  and  not 
of  February  ;  but  it  is  not  an  original  instrument. 
It  forms  part  of  a  small  volume  written  on  vellum, 
and  containing  several  other  treatises.  It  seems, 
however,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  be  another  copy 
of  the  account  which  Dupuy  possessed,  and  which 
Secousse  so  often  quotes,  under  the  name  of  Pro- 
cisverbal. 

+  El  estoit  et  est  I'entente  de  ceulx  qui  a  la  ditte 
convocation  esloient  quequelconque  ottroy  ou  ayde 
qu'il»  fels.-5.i.t,  lis  eussent  bonne  monnoye  et  esta- 
blfi  selon  I'advis  des  trois  estats— et  que  les  char- 
tres  et  lettres  faites  pour  les  reformations  du  roy- 
aume  par  le  roy  Philippe  le  bel,  et  toutes  celles 
qui  furent  faites  par  le  roy  notre  seigneur  qui  est  a 
{•rr «' nt  fussent  confirmles  enterinees  tenues  et 
gartlecn  de  point  en  point ;  et  toutes  les  aides  quel- 
*  nt^ucH  qui  faites  8oient  fussent  recues  et  distri- 
}Me*-»  par  ceulx  qui  soient  a  ce  commis  par  les  trois 
e«ta'.-,  et  autorisees  par  M.  le  Due  et  sur  certaines 
autf-i  r-ijri'liiions  et  modifications  justes  et  raisson- 

•  '  -  • '     '  '  "'abies  el  setrible  que  ceste  aideeust 

'  et  moult  prouffitable,  et  trop  plus 

''*  '^'"  monnoye.     Car  elle  se  feroit 

'■■  <•  le  el  consentement  cornmun 

'  '    '     ;.  'on.<M:ience  :  El  le  prouflitque 

•  v«:li  on  prendre  sur  le  fait  de  la  mon- 

f'  .  .  ';!  on  veull  faire  le  fait  de  la  guerre,  et 

c#j  mni  a  la  dfrBlniction  el  a  e«le  an  temps  pass^  du 

lay  eldu  royaume  el  des  subjets  ;  Et  ni  se  deslruit 

le  bill'/n  tant  par  fontiircH  el  blanchiscornrne  autre- 

ment,  rif.  \f  fail  ne  fieusl  durer  longiiement  qu'il  ne 

nenne  k  deittruclion  si  on  continue  lon^uement ; 

Ht  SI  e»»  lovrt   certain  que  les  gens  d'armea  ne 

foaldroienl  ef '.re  contens  de  leurs  gaiges  par  foible 

BDCfiOTe.  6u 


But  whatever  opportunity  might  now 
be  afforded  for  establishing  a  just  Troubles 
and  free  constitution  in  France  '^^  I'aris 
was  entirely  lost.  [A.  D.  1357.]  Charles 
inexperienced  and  surrounded  by  evil 
counsellors,  thought  the  States  General 
inclined  to  encroach  upon  his  rights,  of 
which,  in  the  best  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
always  abundantly  careful.  He  dismiss- 
ed therefore  the  assembly,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  easy  but  ruinous  expedient 
of  debasing  the  coin.  This  led  to  sedi- 
tions at  Paris,  by  which  his  authority  and 
even  his  life  were  endangered.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1357,  three  months  after  the  last 
meeting  had  been  dissolved,  he  was 
obliged  to  convoke  the  states  again,  and 
to  enact  an  ordinance  conformable  to  the 
petitions  tendered  by  the  former  assem- 
bly.* This  contained  many  excellent 
provisions,  both  for  the  redress  of  abuses, 
and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Edward ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  men  who  advised  measures  so 
conducive  to  the  public  weal,  could  have 
been  the  blind  instruments  of  the  King 
of  Navarre.  But  this,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  a  problem  in  history  thai 
we  cannot  hope  to  resolve.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  reformers  fell  into  dis- 
credit, and  their  commission  of  thirty-six, 
to  whom  the  collection  of  the  new  sub- 
sidy, the  redress  of  grievances,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  administration  of  govern- 
ment, had  been  intrusted,  became  unpop- 
ular. The  subsidy  produced  much  less 
than  they  had  led  the  people  to  expect ; 
briefly,  the  usual  consequence  of  demo- 
cratical  emotions  in  a  monarchy  took 
place.  Disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
hopes  unreasonably  entertained,  and  im- 
providently  encouraged,  and  disgusted  by 
the  excesses  of  the  violent  demagogues, 
the  nation,  especially  its  privileged  class- 
es, who  seem  to  have  concurred  in  the 
original  proceedings  of  the  States  Gen 
era),  attached  themselves  to  the  party  of 
Charles,  and  enabled  him  to  quell  oppo- 
sition by  force. t  Marcel,  provost  of  the 
traders,  a  municipal  magistrate  of  Paris, 
detected  in  the  overt  execution  of  a  trai- 
torous consjiiracy  with  tlie  King  of  Na- 
varre, was  put  to  death  by  a  private  hand. 
Whatever  there  had  been  of  real  patriot- 
ism in  the  States  General,  artfully  con- 
founded,  according   to  the  practice   of 

♦  Ord.mnances  des  Rois,  t.  iii.,  p.  121. 

t  Discord  111  rnot&,  illi  tros  status  ab  incepio  pro- 
posito  cessaverunt.  Ex  tunc  eniin  regni  ncgotia 
male  ire,  <fec. — Continuator  Gul.  de  Nangis  in  Svi 
cilegio,  t.  lii.,  ".  115. 
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courts,  with  these  schemes  of  disaffected  '  ed  out  favourably  foi  the  cause  of  Lberty, 


men,  sluired  in  the  common  obloquy; 
whatever  substantial  reforms  had  been 
projected,  the  government  threw  aside  as 
seditious  innovations.  Charles,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  regent,  found  in  the 
States  General  assembled  at  Paris  in 
1359,  a  very  different  disposition  from 
that  which  their  predecessors  had  dis- 
played, and  publicly  restored  all  counsel- 
lors whom  in  the  former  troubles  he  had 
been  compelled  to  discard.  Thus  the 
monarchy  resettled  itself  on  its  ancient 
basis  ;  or,  more  properly,  acquired  addi- 
tional stability.* 
Both  Johji,  after  the   peace  of  Bre- 

Taxcs  im-  ^^&'"'  ^"^  Charles  V.  imposed 
posed  by  taxes  without  consent  of  the 
Jp''"  a"d  States  General.!  The  latter  in- 
"^  '  deed  hardly  ever  convoked  that 
assembly.  [A.  D.  1380.]  Upon  his  death 
Remedial       ^^^^    Contention    between    the 


this  ordinance  miglit  have  been  the  basis 
of  a  free  constitution,  in  respect  at  least 
of    immunity    from    arbitrary    taxation 
But  the  coercive  measures  of  the  court 
and   tumultuous   spirit  of  the   Parisians 
produced  an  open  quarrel,  in  which  the 
popular  party  met  with  a  decisive  failure. 
It    seems    indeed    impossible,   that   a 
number  of  deputies,  elected  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  money,  can  j)os- 
sess  that  weight,  or  be  ijivested  in  the 
eyes    of   their    constituents    with    that 
awfulness  of  station,  which  is  required 
to  withstand  the  royal  authority.     The 
States  General  had  no  riglit  of  redressing 
abuses,  except  by  petition ;  no  share  in 
the   exercise  of  sovereignty,  which   is 
inseparable  from  the  legislative  power. 
Hence,  even  in  their  proper  department 
of  imposing  taxes,  they  were  supposed 
incapable   of  binding  their   constituents 


ordinance  of  crowu  and  representative  body  j  without  their  specific  assent.     Whetliei 

it  were  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  or 


Charles  M.  ^^.j^g  renewed,  and  in  the  first 
meeting  held  aftef  the  accession  of 
Charles  VI.  the  government  was  com- 
pelled to  revoke  all  taxes  illegally  im- 
[josed  since  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  This 
is  the  most  remedial  ordinance,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  French  legislation.  "  We 
will,  ordain,  and  grant,"  says  the  king, 
''  that  the  aids,  subsidies,  and  impositions, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  however  imposed, 
that  liave  had  course  in  the  realm  since 
the  reign  of  our  predecessor  Philip  the 
Fair,  shall  be  repealed  and  abolished  ; 
and  we  will  and  decree,  that  by  the  course 
which  the  said  impositions  have  had,  we 
or  our  successors  shall  not  have  acquired 
any  right,  nor  shall  any  prejudice  be 
wrought  to  our  people,  nor  to  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties,  which  shall  be  re- 
established in  as  full  a  manner  as  they 
enjoyed  them  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  or  at  any  time  since  ;  and  w.e  will 
and  decree,  that  if  any  thing  has  been 
done  contrary  to  them  since  that  time 


false  notions  of  freedom,  which  produced 
this  doctrine,  it  was  evidently  repugnant 
to  the  stability  and  dignity  of  a  represent- 
ative assembly.  Nor  was  it  less  ruin 
ous  in  practice  than  mistaken  in  theory 
For  as  the  necessaiy  subsidies,  after  be- 
ing provisionally  granted  by  the  states, 
were  ol'ten  rejected  by  their  electors,  the 
king  found  a  reasonable  pretence  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  concurrence  of  his  sub- 
jects when  he  levied  contributions  upon 
them. 

The  States  General  were  convoked  but 
rarely  under  Charles  VI.  and  ^men  Cmcrai 

VII.,    both     of    whom    levied   under  Charlet 

money  without  their  concur-  ^"• 
rcnce.  Yet  there  are  remarkable  testi- 
monies under  the  latter  of  these  princes, 
that  the  sanction  of  national  representa- 
tives was  still  esteemed  strictly  requisite 
to  any  ordinance  imposing  a  general  tax, 
however  the  emergency  of  eircumstaiites 
might  excuse  a  more  arbitrary  procedure. 


to  the  present  hour,  neither  we  nor  our  I  Thus  Charles  VII.,  in  113(5,  declares  tiiat 


successors    shall    take    any    advantage 
therefrom.";^    If  circumstances  had  turn- 


*  A  very  full  account  of  these  transactions  is 

Sven  by  Sccousse,  in  his  History  of  Charles  the 
ad,  p.  107,  and  in  his  preface  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  Ordonn.  des  Rois.  The  reader  must  make 
allowance  for  the  usual  partialities  of  a  French  his- 
torian, where  an  opposition  to  the  reignmg  pnnce 
M  his  sutject.  A  contrary  bias  is  nianifesled  by 
BoulainTilliers  and  Mably,  whom,  however,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  hear. 

t  Mably,  1.  v.,  c.  5,  note  5. 

X  Ordonnances  des  Kois,  t.  vi.,  p.  504.  The 
ordinance  is  long,  containing  frequent  repetitions, 
and  a  great  redundance  of  words,  mtended  to  give 
more  force,    r  at  least  solemnity. 


he  has  set  up  again  the  aids  which  had 
been  previously  abolished  Li/  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates*  And  in*  the  important 
edict  establishing  the  companies  of  or- 
donnancc,  which  is  recite«l  to  be  done  by 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral assembled  at  Orleans,  the  forty -first 
section  appears  to  l)ear  a  necessary  con 
ajruction,  that  no  tallage  could  lawfully 
be  imposed  without  such  consent. f  it  is 
maintained  indeed  by  some  writers,  that 

•  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  xni.,  p.  211. 

f  Itiid.,  p.  .112.  Boulainvilhers  mentions  oihei 
instances,  where  the  states  granted  moiwy  during 
this  reign,  t.  ui.,  p.  70. 
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the  pe  -potiial  taille  established  about  the 
same  t  iiie  was  actually  granted  by  these 
states  of  1439,  tliough  it  does  not  so  ap- 
pear upon  the  face  of  any  ordinance  * 
And  certainly  this  is  consonant  to  the 
real  and  recognised  constitution  of  that 
age. 

But  the  crafty  advisers  of  courts  in  the 
Provincial  tifteenth  century,  enlightened  by 
6tau-s5.  experience  of  past  dangers,  were 
avei*se  to  encountering  these  great  polit- 
ical masses,  from  which  there  were,  even 
in  peaceful  times,  some  disquieting  inter- 
ferences, some  testimonies  of  public  spirit 
and  recollections  of  liberty  to  apprehend. 
The  kings  of  France,  indeed,  had  a  re- 
source, which  generally  enabled  them  to 
avoid  a  convocation  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral, without  violating  the  national  fran- 
chises. From  provincial  assemblies,  com- 
posed of  the  three  orders,  they  usually 
obtained  more  money  than  they  could 
have  extracted  from  the  common  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  heard  less 
of  remonstrance  and  demand. f  Langue- 
doc  in  particular  had  her  own  assembly 
of  states,  and  was  rarely  called  upon  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  body,  or 
representatives  of  what  was  called  the 
Languedoil.  But  Auvergne,  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces  belniging  to  the  lat- 
ter division,  had  frequent  convocations  of 
heir  respective  estates,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  States  General ;  intervals, 
which  by  this  means  were  protracted  far 
beyond  that  duration  to  which  the  exi- 
gences of  the  crown  would  otherwise 
nave  confined  them. J  This  was  one  of 
the  essential  differences  between  the 
constitutions  of  France  and  England,  and 
arose  out  of  the  original  disease  of  the 
former  monarchy,  the  distraction  and 
want  of  unity  consequent  upon  the  de- 
cline of  Charlemagne's  family,  which 
separated  the  different  provinces  in  re- 
spect of  their  interests  and  domestic  gov- 
ernment from  each  other. 

But  the  formality  of  consent,  whether 
by  general  or  provincial  states,  now  ceas- 
ed to  be  reckoned  indispensable.  The 
lawyf-rs  had  rarely  seconded  any  efforts 
to  restrain  arbitrary  power:  in  their  ha- 
tred of  feudal  principles,  especially  those 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  every  generous 
sentiment  of  freedom  was  proscribed;  or 
if  tlifiv  admitted  that  absolute  prerogative 
ini.'lit  require  some  checks,  it  was  suc|> 
o::ly  as  themselves,  not  the  national  rep- 
nj-entatives,    should    impose.      Charles 

•  Br^uignr,  preface  au  treizif-me  tome  des  Or- 
4unnariCon.— H.^Hilainvilliers,  t.  iii.,  p.  108. 
t   Viliaret,  t.  xi.,  p.  270. 
,  Ordponanccs  dea  Roia,  t.  iii..  preface. 


YII.  levied  money  by  his  own  authority 
Louis  XI.  carried  this  encroach-  Taxes  of 
ment  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex-  ^°"''^  x^- 
action.     It  was  the   boast  of  courtiers, 
that  he  first  released  the  kings  of  France 
from  dependance  (hors  de  page) ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  efiectually  demol 
ished  those  barriers,  which,  however  im 
perfect  and  ill-placed,  had  imposed  some 
impediment  to  the  establishment  of  des 
potism.* 

The  exactions  of  Louis,  hoH^ever, 
though  borne  with  patience,  did  not  pass 
for  legal  with  those  upon  whom  they 
pressed.  Men  still  remembered  their  an 
cient  privileges,  which  they  might  see 
with  mortification  well  preserved  in  Eng- 
land. "  There  is  no  monarch  or  lord 
upon  earth  (says  Philip  de  Comines,  him- 
self bred  in  courts),  who  can  raise  a  far- 
thing upon  his  subjects,  beyond  his  own 
domains,  without  their  free  concession, 
except  through  tyranny  and  violence.  It 
maybe  objected  that  in  some  cases  there 
may  not  be  time  to  assemble  them,  and 
that  war  will  bear  no  delay ;  but  I  reply  (he 
proceeds),  that  such  haste  ought  not  to 
be  made,  and  there  wall  be  time  enough ; 
and  I  tell  you  that  princes  are  more  pow- 
erful, and  more  dreaded  by  their  enemies, 
when  they  undertake  any  thing  with  the 
consent  of  their  subjects."! 

The  States  General  met  but  twice  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  and  siatesOene 
on  neither  occasion  for  the  pur-  rai  of  Tour* 
pose  of  granting  money.  But '"  '^^^' 
an  assembly  in  the  first  year  of  Charles 
VIII.,  the  States  of  Tours,  in  1484,  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  marks 
the  last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  by 
its  legal  representatives  for  immunity 
from  arbitrary  taxation. 

A  warm  contention  arose  for  the  re- 
gency upon  the  accession  of  Charles 
Vlll.,  between  his  aunt,  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
whom'the  late  king  had  appointed  by  tes- 
tament, and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XII.  The  lat- 
ter combined  to  demand  a  convocation 

♦  The  preface  to  the  sixteenth  volume  of  Ordon- 
nances,  before  quoted,  displays  a  lafnenlable  pic- 
ture of  the  internal  situation  of  France  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  taxation,  and  other  abuses. 
'I'hese  evils,  in  a  less  aggravated  degree,  continued 
ever  since  to  retard  the  improvement,  and  diminish 
the  intrinsic  prosperity,  of^  a  country  so  extraordi- 
narily endowed  with  natural  advantages.  Philip 
de  Comines  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  dift'erent 
situation  of  f^ngland  and  the  Netherlands.  And 
Sir  .John  Fortesciie  has  a  remarkable  passage  (m 
the  poverty  and  servitude  of  the  French  commors. 
contrasted  with  Knglish  freemen. — Difference  oi 
limited  and  absolute  monarchy,  p.  17 

t  M6m.  de  Comines,  I.  iv,,  c.  i^ 
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of  the  States  General,  which  accordingly 
took  place.  The  king's  minority  and  tlie 
factions  at  court  seemed  no  unfavourable 
omens  for  liberty  But  a  scheme  was 
artfully  contrived,  which  had  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  break  the  force  of  a 
popular  assembly.  The  deputies  were 
classed  in  six  nations,  who  debated  in 
separate  chambers,  and  consulted  each 
other  only  upon  the  result  of  their  re- 
spective deliberations.  It  was  easy  for 
the  court  to  foment  the  jealousies  natural 
to  such  a  partition.  Two  nations,  the 
Norman  and  Burgundian,  asserted  that 
the  right  of  providing  for  the  regency  de- 
volved, in  the  king's  minority,  upon  the 
States  General;  a  claim  of  great  bold- 
ness, and  certainly  not  much  founded 
upon  precedents.  In  virtue  of  tliis,  they 
proposed  to  form  a  council,  not  only  of 
the  princes,  but  of  certain  deputies,  to  be 
elected  by  the  six  nations  who  composed 
the  states.  But  the  other  four,  tliose  of 
Paris,  Aquitaine,  Languedoc,  and  Lan- 
guedoil  (which  last  comprised  the  cen- 
tral provinces),  rejocied  this  plan,  from 
which  the  two  former  ultimately  desisted, 
and  the  choice  of  counsellors  was  left  to 
the  princes. 

A  firmer  and  more  unanimous  spirit 
was  displayed  upon  the  subject  of  public 
reformation.  The  tyranny  of  Louis  XL 
had  been  so  unbounded,  that  all  ranks 
agreed  in  calling  for  redrc^i,  and  the  new 
governors  were  desirous,  at  least  by  pun- 
ishing his  favourites,  to  show  their  incli- 
nation towards  a  change  of  system. 
They  were  very  far,  however,  from  ap- 
proving the  propositions  of  the  States 
General.  These  went  to  points  which 
no  court  can  bear  to  feel  touched,  though 
there  is  seldom  any  other  mode  of  re- 
dressing public  abuses  ;  the  profuse  ex- 
pense of  the  royal  household,  the  num- 
ber of  pensions  and  improvident  grants, 
the  excessive  establishment  of  troops. 
The  states  explicitly  demanded  that  the 
taille  and  all  other  arbitrary  imposts 
should  be  abolished  ;  and  that  from 
thenceforward,  "  according  to  the  natural 
liberty  of  France,"  no  tax  should  be  lev- 
ied in  the  kingdom  without  the  consent 
of  the  slates.  It  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty, and  through  the  skilful  management 
of  the  court,  that  they  consented  to  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  payable  in  the  time 
of  Charles  VIL,  with  the  addition  of  one 
fourth,  as  a  gift  to  the  king  upon  his  ac- 
cession. This  subsidy  they  Ueclare  to  be 
granted  "  by  way  of  gift  and  concession, 
and  not  otherwise,  and  so  as  no  one 
should  from  thenceforward  call  it  a  tax, 
but   a  gift   and   concession.''     And  this 


was  only  to  be  in  force  for  two  yeans, 
after  which  they  stipulated  that  another 
meeting  should  be  convoked.  But  it  was 
little  likely  that  the  government  would 
encounter  such  a  risk  ;  and  the  princes^ 
whose  factious  views  the  stales  had  oy 
no  means  seconded,  felt  no  temptation  to 
urge  again  their  convocation.  No  as- 
sembly in  the  annals  of  France  seems 
notwithstanding  some  party  selfishness 
arising  out  of  the  division  into  nations,  tx> 
have  conducted  itself  with  so  nmch  pub- 
lic spirit  and  moderation ;  nor  had  that 
country  perhaps  ever  so  fair  a  prosf>ect 
of  establisliing  a  legitimate  constitution.* 
V.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  has  under- 
gone changes  in  France  and  in  successir 
the  adjacent  countries,  still  more  ["j^'^;"'^r  VI 
remarkable  than  those  of  the  pouiy  or' 
legislative  power;  and  passed  France 
through  three  very  distinct  stages,  as  the 
po^jilar,  aristocratic,  or  regal  influence 
predominatedin  the  political  system. 
The  Franks,  Lombards,  and  onVinai 
Saxons  seem  alike  to  have  been  sttitme  of 
jealous  of  judicial  authority,  J'^'-'=*^"^"«" 
and  averse  to  surrendering  what  con- 
cerned every  man's  private  right,  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  neighbours  and  hia 
equals.  Every  ten  families  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  magistrate  of  their  own 
election :  the  tithing-man  of  England,  iho 
decanus  of  France  and  Lombardy.f  Next 
in  order  was  the  centenarius  or  hundred- 
ary,  whose  name  expresses  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  \^ho,  like  the  de- 
canus, was  chosen  by  tliose  subject  to 
it. I  But  the  authority  of  these  petty 
magistrates  was  gradually  confined  to  the 
less  important  subjects  of  legal  inquiry. 
No  man,  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne, 
could  be  empleaded  for  his  life,  or  liberty 
c>r  lands,  or  servants,  in  the  hundred 
court. ^     In  such  weighty  matters,  or  by 

'  ♦  I  am  altojelhcr  indebted  to  Ganuer  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  States  of  Tours.  His  account, 
Hist,  de  Prance,  t.  xviii.,  p.  151-3 IS,  is  extremely 
copious,  and  derived  from  a  manuscript  journal 
Cornines  alludes  to  them  someluaes,  but  wilh  little 
particularity. 

t  The  decanus  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  th« 
ninth  age  as  the  lowest  species  of  ju  !  •  di 

ately  under  the  centenanus.     The  l:r  in- 

pared  to  the  pleb.ujus,  or  priest  of  a  ciuiii  n, »%  ut-ra 
baptism  was  performed,  and  the  furmer  to  an  in- 
ferior presbyter. — D\i  Cange,  v.  Decanus ;  and 
Nfuratori,  Anliq.  Ital.,  Dissert,  x. 

X  It  is  eviiltmt  from  the  Capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, Halu/.e,  t.  i.,  p.  426  and  lOU,  that  the  cen- 
tenarii  w«'re  elected  by  the  people  .  that  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  fnH'boldcrs. 

ff  I't  n'l!lu^*  Imiiu)  in  t'lacito  <•»  rili-iKiiii  m- nn-  ad 
mur'  I'lt 

ad  r  ^  i^ta 

aut  III  pnKseiitia  cuiiiUih  vt-l  nussuruin  ti()>iri>ruia 
judicenuir.— Capif ,  A.  D.  812.     Baluz.,  p.  -VJ" 
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w:iy  ol  appeal  from  the  lower  jurisdic- 
tions, the  count  of  the  district  was  judge. 
He  indeed  was  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eign ;  but  liis  power  was  checked  by  as- 
sessors, called  Scabini,  who  held  their 
oriice  by  the  election,  or  at  least  the  con- 
currence, of  the  people.*  These  Scabini 
in:ty  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  jury, 
though  bearing  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
Judices  Select!,  who  sat  with  the  pretor 
in  the  tribunals  of  Rome.  An  ultimate  ap- 
peal seems  to  have  lain  to  the  count  pal- 
atine, an  officer  of  the  royal  household; 
and  sometimes  causes  were  decided  by 
he  sovereign  himself.f  Sucli  was  the 
original  model  of  judicature  ;  but  as  com- 
plaints of  injustice  and  neglect  were  fre- 
qaently  made  against  the  counts,  Charle- 
magne, desirous  on  every  account  to 
control  them,  appointed  special  judges, 
called  Missi  Regii,  who  held  assizes  from 
place  to  place,  inquired  into  abuses  and 
iiialeadministration  of  justice,  enforced 
its  execution,  and  expelled  inferior  judges 
from  their  offices  for  misconduct.^ 

This  judicial  system  was  gradually  su- 
perseded by  one  founded  upon  totally  op- 
posite -principles,  those  of  feudal  privi- 
Territoriai  lege.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
juhsdiciion.  |]^g  progrcss  of  territorial  juris- 
diction. In  many  early  charters  of  the 
French  kings,  beginning  with  one  of 
Dagobert  I.,  in  630,  we  find  inserted  in 
their  grants  of  land  an  immunity  from  the 

♦  Daluzii  Capilularia,  p.  4G6.  Muratori,  Dissert. 
10.  Du  Cange.  v.  Scabini.  These  Scabini  may  be 
traced^by  the  heht  of  charters  down  to  the  eleventh 
cent'jry.— Recueildes  Historiens,  t.  vi.,  preface,  p. 
Ib6.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  decisive  proof  of 
their  existence  in  918,  in  a  record  which  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  quote. — Vaissette,  Hist,  de 
Lan^uedfic,  t.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  5G.  Du  Cange, 
Baiuze,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  confounded  the 
Scabini  with  the  Rachimburgii,  of  whom  we  read 
m  the  oldest  laws.  But  M.  Guizot  has  proved  the 
latter  were  landowners,  acting  in  the  county 
courts  as  judges  under  the  presidency  of  the  count, 
but  wholly  independent  of  hitn.  The  Scabini  in 
Charlemagne's  age  superseded  them. — f]ssai  sur 
I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  259,  272. 

t  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  14,  sur  Joinville ;  and 

Glos«ary,  v.  Comites  Palatini;  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 

des  Inscripl.,  t.  jxx.,  p.  590.     Louis  the  Debonair 

jjaTe  one  iiy  ir.  every  week  for  hearing  causes ; 

but  his  subjecLjwere  required  not  to  have  recourse 

to  him,  unlef?  where  the  Missi  or  the  count.s  had 

not  done  jn«tire.— Haluzc,  t.  i.,  p.  668.     Charles 

^".ly  reserves  an  appeal  to  himself 

r  tribunals.— Capit.  869,  t.  ii.,  p.  215. 

,ere  was  at  least  a  claim  to  sover- 

'i. 

"^ ""lion  of  the  Missi  Regii,  besides 

^  .'n.selveH,  see  Mnratori's  eighth 

L-'-   ■  ■-■'- 1  ..<;y  went  their  circuite  four  times 

a  year.— Capitul.,  A.  D.  812.     A.  I).  823.     A  ves- 
tli"-  of  tl.i'<  inotiriition  hmg  contmued  in  the  nrov- 
I'ler  tlie  name  of  Granrl.s  Jours 
•  .  Louia  XI.  revived  in  1479. — 

Garruer,  Hi*t.  de  France,  t  xvui,,  p.  458. 


entrance  of  the  ordinary  judges,  eithei  t3 
hear  causes,  or  to  exact  certain  dues  ac- 
cruing to  the  king  and  to  themselves 
These  charters  indeed  relate  to  church 
lands,  which,  as  it  seems  implied  by  a  law 
of  Charlemagne,  universally  possessed 
an  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
A  precedent,  however,  in  Marculfus,  leads 
us  to  infer  a  similar  immunity  to  have 
been  usually  in  gifts  to  private  persons.* 
These  rights  of  justice  in  the  beneficiary 
tenants  of  the  crown  are  attested  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  capitularies.  And  a 
charter  of  Louis  I.  to  a  private  individual 
contains  a  full  and  exclusive  concession 
of  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  resident 
within  the  territory,  though  subject  to  the 
appellant  control  of  the  royal  tribunals. f 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  an  exemption 
from  the  regular  judicial  authorities  im- 
plied or  naturally  led  to  a  right  of  admin- 
istering justice  in  their  place.  But  this 
could  at  first  hardly  extend  beyond  the 
tributaries  or  villeins  who  cultivated  their 
master's  soil,  or,  at  most,  to  free  persons 
without  property,  resident  in  the  terri- 
tory. To  determine  their  quarrels,  or 
chastise  their  offences,  was  no  very  illus- 
trious privilege.  An  allodial  freeholder 
could  own  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the 
king.  It  was  the  general  prevalence  cf 
sub-infeudation  which  gave  importance  to 
the  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  nobility 
For  now  the  military  tenants,  instead  of 
repairing  to  the  county-court,  sought 
justice  in  that  of  their  immediate  lord ; 
or  rather  th';  count  himself,  become  the 
suzerain  instead  of  the  governor  of  his 
district,  altered  the  form  of  his  tribunal 
upon  the  feudal  model. |  A  system  of 
procedure  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  spread  universally  over  France  and 

*  Marculfi  Formulae,  1.  i.,  c.  17. 
t  Kt  nullus  comes,  nee  vicarius,  nee  juniores 
eorum,.nec  uUus  judex  publicus  illorum  homines, 
qui  sL'per  illorum  aprisiOne  habitant,  aut  in  illorum 
proprio,  distringere  nee  judicare  praesumant ;  sed 
Johannes  et  filii  sui,  et  posteritas  illorum,  illi  eos 
judicent  et  distringant.  Et  quicquid  per  legem 
judicaverint,  stabilis  permaneat.  Kt  si  extra  legem 
fecerint,  per  legem  emendent. — Baluzii  Capitularia, 
t.  li.,  p.  1405. 

This  appellant  control  was  preserved  by  the 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  quoted  already, 
over  the  territorial,  as  well  as  voyal  tribunals.  Si 
aliquis  episcopus,  vel  comes  ac  vassus  noster  suo 
homini  contra  rectum  et  justitiam  fecerit,  et  si  inde 
ad  nos  reclamaverit,  sciat  quia,  sicut  ratio  et  lex 
est,  hoc  ernendare  faciemus. 

t  We  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne  in  809,  that  the  feudal  tenants  were 
already  employed  as  assessors  in  the  administra- 
I  tion  of  justice,  concurrently  with  the  Scabini  men- 
]  tioned  above.  I't  nullus  ad  placitum  venire  coga- 
'  tur,  nisi  qui  causam  habet  ad  qua,'rendum,  exceptis 
!  scabiniset  vassalliocomitum.— Baluz.,  Capitularia 
I  1. 1.,  p.  465. 
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Germany  The  triljunals  of  the  king 
were  forg  jtten  hke  his  laws  ;  the  one  re- 
gaining as  little  authority  to  correct,  as 
the  other  to  regulate,  the  decisions  of  a 
territorial  judge.  The  rules  of  evidence 
were  superseded  by  that  monstrous  birth 
of  ferocity  and  superstition,  the  judicial 
combat,  and  the  maxims  of  law  reduced 
to  a  few  capricious  customs,  which  varied 
in  almost  every  barony. 

These  rights  of  administering  justice 
were  possessed  by  the  owners  of  fiefs  in 
very  different  degrees ;  and,  in  France, 
Its  divisions,  "^v^^rc  divided  into  the  high,  the 
middle,  and  the  low  jurisdic- 
tion.* The  first  species  alone  (la  haute 
justice)  conveyed  the  power  of  life  and 
death ;  it  was  inherent  in  the  baron  and 
the  chatelain,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  by 
the  simple  vavassor.  The  lower  jurisdic- 
tions were  not  competent  to  judge  in 
capital  cases,  and  consequently  forced  to 
send  such  criminals  to  the  court  of  the 
superior.  But  in  some  places,  a  thief 
taken  in  the  fact  might  be  punished  with 
death  by  a  lord  who  had  only  the  low  ju- 
risdiction. In  England,  tliis  privilege  was 
known  bythe  uncouth  terms  of  Infangthef 
and  Outfangthef.  The  high  jurisdiction,  I 
however,  was  not  very  common  in  this  I 
country,  except  in  the  charteredtowns.fi 

Several  customs  rendered  these  rights 
Its  a.irninis-  of  jurisdiction  far  less  instru- 
iration.  mental  to  tyranny  than  we  might 
infer  from  their  extent.  While  the  counts 
were  yet  officers  of  the  crown,  they  fre- 
^luently  appointed  a  deputy,  or  viscount,  to 
administer  justice.  Ecclesiastical  lords, 
who  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  from 
inflicting  capital  punishment,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  unacquainted  with  the  law 
followed  in  civil  courts,  or  unable  to  en- 
force it.  Had  an  ofiicer  by  name  of  advo- 
cate or  vidame,  whose  tenure  was  often 
feudal  and  hen^ditary.  The  viguiers  (vi- 
carii),  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  seneschals  of 

♦  Velly  t.  vi.,  p.  l;U.  Denisart,  llouard,  and 
other  law-books. 

t  A  strangely  cruel  privilege  was  possessed  in 
Aragon  by  the  lords  who  had  not  the  higher  juris- ; 
diction,  and  consequently  could  not  publicly  exe- 
cute a  criminal ;  that  of  starving  hini  to  death  in 
prison.  This  was  established  by  law  in  1217.  Si 
vassallus  domini  non  habentis  merum  nee  mixtuin 
imperium,  in  loco  occiderit  vassallum,  dominus  loci 
•otest  eum  occidere  fame,  frigore  et  siti.  Ktquili- 
bet  dominus  loci  habet  banc  jurisdictionem  necandi 
fame,  frigore  et  siti  in  .siio  loco,  licet  nullam  aliam 
jurisdictionom  criminalern  habeat.— Du  Cange, 
Toc.  fame  necare. 

It  IS  remarkable,  that  the  Neapolitan  barons  had 
no  criminal  junsdiction.  at  least  of  the  higher  kind, 
till  the  reign  of  Alfonso,  in  1443,  who  sold  ihisde- 
•tnirtivft  privilege,  at  a  lime  when  it  was  almost 
•bolishnl  in  other  kingdoms. — Giannone.  1.  zxii.,  c. 
6.  and  I.  xzvi.  c  C. 


lay  lords  were  similar  ministers,  though 

;  not  in  general  of  so  permanent  a  right  in 

i  their  ollices,  or  of  such  eminent  station,  a« 

'  the  advocates  of  monasteries.     It  seems 

to  have  been  an   established  maxim,  at 

least  in  later  times,  that  the  lord  could 

I  not  sit  personally  in  jutlgment,  but  must 

I  intrust  that  function  to  his  bailiff  and  vas> 

I  sals.*     According  to  the  feudal  rules,  ihe 

I  lord's  vassals  or  peers  of  his  court  were 

!  to  assist  at  all  its  proceedings.     '•  There 

'  are    some    places,"    says    i3eaumanoir, 

I  "  where  the  plaintitf  *lecides  in  judgment, 

I  and  others,  where  tl  _;  vassals  of  the  lord 

'  decide.     But  even  where  the  bailifl'  is  the 

[  judge,  he  ought  to  advise  with  the  most 

1  prudent,  and  determine  by  their  advice, 

since  thus  he  shall  be  most  secure  if  ar 

appeal   is   made    from   his  judgment."! 

And  indeed  the  presence  of  these  as.ses- 

sors  was  so  essential  to    all   territorial 

jurisdiction,  that   no   lord,   to   whatever 

rights  of  justice  his  fief  might  entitle  him, 

was  qualified  to  exercise  them,  unless  he 

had  at  least  two  vassals  to  sit  as  peers 

in  his  court. I 

These  courts  of  a  feudal  barony  or 
manor  required  neither  the  knowledge  ot 
positive  law,  nor  the  dictates  of  natural 
sagacity.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  and  es- 
pecially where  a  crime  not  capable  of 
notorious  proof  was  charged,  the  Trial  by 
combat  was  awarded ;  and  God,  as  combat, 
they  deemed,  was  tiie  judge. ^     The  no- 

*  Boutillier,  in  his  Somme  Rurale,  writter*  neai 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centun,',  asserts  this  po5 
itively.     II  convient  quilz  faceiii  jugier  par  aullre 

3ue  par  eulx,  cest  a  savoir  par  leurs  hommes  feu 
aulx  a  leur  semonce  etcon^urt'[.'']  onde  leur  bailiff 
ou  lieutenant,  et  ont  ressort  a  leursouverain,  fol.  3. 

t  Coiitumes  de  Beauvoisis,  p.  11. 

t  It  was  lawful,  in  such  case,  to  Iwrrow  the  vas- 
sals of  the  superior  lord. — Tnaumassiere  sur  Beau 
manoir,  p.  375.  See  Du  Cange,  v.  Hares  ;  an  ex 
cellent  article,  and  Placitum. 

In  England  a  manor  is  extinguished,  at  least  as 
to  jurifidiction,  when  there  are  not  two  freehoidfrs 
subject  to  escheat  left  as  suiters  to  the  court-baron. 
Tiieir  tenancy  must  therefore  have  been  created 
before  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  1. 
( 1290),  since  which  no  new  estate  in  fee  simple  can 
be  held  of  the  lord,  nor,  consequently,  be  liable  t« 
escheat  to  him. 

i)  Trial  by  combat  does  not  seem  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  completely  in  France  till  ordeais  went 
into  disuse,  which  Charlemagne  rather  en'-uurag«Hl 
and  which,  in  his  age,  the  clergy  for  the  tn«>>i  j.art 
approved.     The  former  species  «)f  (i.  iiy, 

however,  be  m»'t  with  un<ler  the  first    '  an 

kings  ((.Jrep.  Turon.,  1.  vii.,  c.  I'J ;  1.  x.,  c  i"v  and 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Burgundy.  It  is  estal>- 
lished  by  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  or  Swabians  — 
Baluz.,  t.  i.,  p.  80.     It  was  always  popular  in  Loni- 

bardy.     Luitprand,  king  of  the  I    •■ '^,  Hay*  lo 

one  of  his  laws:  Incerti  pumus  Dei,  et 

quo.«iam  audivimus  p«T  >i>'>...,  :,  ,  .i)^^ 
suamcausam  perdere.    ^  ic 

gentis Dostne  I^aogobani. :  ^: •  '^r* 
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blemtm  louglit  on  horseback,  Avith  all  his 
arms  of  attack  and  delonce;  the  plebeian 
on  foot,  with  his  club  and  target.  The 
same  were  the  weapons  of  the  champi- 
ons, to  whom  women  and  ecclesiastics 
were  permitted  to  intrust  their  rights.* 
If  the  combat  was  intended  to  ascertain 
a  civil  right,  the  vanquished  party  of 
course  forfeited  his  claim,  and  paid  a  fine. 
If  he  fought  by  proxy,  the  champion  was 
liable  to  have 'his  hand  struck  oft';  a  reg- 
ulation necessary  perhaps  to  obviate  the 
corruption  of  these  hired  defenders.  In 
criminal  cases,  the  appellant  sufl'ered,  in 
the  event  of  defeat,  the  same  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded  to  the  ofience  of 
which  he  accused  his  adversary.!  Even 
where  the  cause  was  more  peaceably 
tried,  and  brought  to  a  regular  adjudica- 
tion by  the  court,  an  appeal  for  false 
judgment  might  indeed  be  made  to  the 
suzerain,  but  it  could  only  be  tried  by  bat- 
tle.:|:  And  in  this,  the  appellant,  if  he 
would  impeach  the  concurrent  judgment 
of  the  court  below,  was  compelled  to 
meet  successively  in  combat  every  one 
of  its  members ;  unless  he  should  van- 
quish them  all  within  the  day,  his  life,  if 
he  escaped  from  so  many  hazards,  was 
forfeited  to  the  law.  If  fortune  or  mira- 
cle should  make  him  conqueror  in  every 
contest,  the  judges  were  equally  subject 
to  death,  and  their  court  forfeited  their  ju- 
risdiction for  ever.  A  less  perilous  mode 
of  appeal  was  to  call  the  first  judge  who 
pronounced  a  hostile  sentence  into  the 
field.  I  f  the  appellant  came  oflT victorious 
in  this  challenge,  the  decision  was  re- 
versed, but  the  court  was  not  impeached.^ 
But  for  denial  of  justice,  that  is,  for  a  re- 
fusal to  try  his  suit,  the  plaintiff  repaired 
to  the  court  of  the  next  superior  lord,  and 
supported  his  appeal  by  testimony.  ||    Yet, 

non  possumus. — Muratori,  Script.  Remm  Italica- 
rnm,i.  ii.,  p.  65.  Otho  II.  established  it  in  all  dis- 
putes concerning  real  property;  and  there  is  a  fa- 
mous case,  where  the  right  of  representation,  or 
E reference  of  the  son  of  a  deceased  elder  child  to 
IS  uncle  in  succession  to  his  grandfather's  estate, 
wa«  settled  by  this  test. 

♦  For  the  ceremonies  of  trial  by  combat,  see 
Honard,  Anciennes  Loix  Francoises,  t.  i.,  p.  264. 
Velly,  t.  VI.,  p.  106.  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi., 
pr*farr»,  p  \H3.  Du  Cange,  v.  Dueilum.  The 
gf'  'I   authorities  are  the  Assises  do  Jeru- 

*a  t,  and  lieaumanoir,  c.  31. 

moir,  p.  315. 
61.    In  England  the  appeal  for  false 
HI'..'  ;  '  f.   ■!)  the  king's  court  was  not  tried  by  battle. 
— 'i;;:rivil,  1.  xii.,  c.  7. 

'    '   -  61. 

;  1 5.    The  practice  was  to  challenge  the 

«-- -.  ..  "s,  since  the  testimony  of  one  was  in- 

•afficient.  Hut  this  must  be  done  before  he  com- 
pletes his  oath,  says  lieaumanoir,  for  after  he  has 
keen  iwom,  he  must  be  heard  and  believed,  p.  316. 


even  here,  the  witnesses  might  be  defied, 
and  the  pure  stream  of  justice  turned  at 
once  into  the  torrent  of  barbarous  con- 
test.* 

Such  was  the  judicial  system  of  France, 
when  St.  Louis  enacted  that  great  EstabUsh- 
code  which  bears  the  name  of  his  ijients  of 
Establishments.  The  rules  of  ^'-  ^''""'• 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  legal  decisions,  are  there 
laid  down  with  much  detail.  But  that 
incomparable  prince, unable  to  overthrow 
the  judicial  combat,  confined  himself  to 
discouraging  it  by  the  example  of  a  wiser 
jurisprudence.  It  was  abolished  through- 
out the  royal  domains.  The  bailiffs  and 
seneschals  who  rendered  justice  to  the 
king's  immediate  subjects,  were  bound  to 
follow  his  own  laws.  He  not  only  re- 
ceived appeals  from  their  sentences  in 
his  own  court  of  peers,  but  listened  to 
all  complaints  with  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
simplicity.  "  Many  times,"  says  Joinville, 
"  I  have  seen  the  good  saint,  after  hearing 
mass  in  the  summer  season,  lay  himself 
at  the  f6ot  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  and  make  us  all  sit  round 
him ;  when  those  who  would  came  and 
spake  to  him,  without  let  of  any  officer, 

No  one  was  bound,  as  we  may  well  believe,  to  be 
a  witness  for  another,  in  cases  where  such  aa  ap 
peal  might  be  made  from  his  testimony. 

*  Mably  is  certainly  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  that 
appeals  for  denial  of  justice  were  not  older  than 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus. — (Observations  sur 
i'llist.  de  F.,  1.  iii.,  c.  3.)  Before  this  time  the  vas- 
sal's remedy,  he  thinks,  was  to  make  war  upon  his 
lord.  And  this  may  probjfbly  have  been  frequently 
practised.  Indeed  it  is  permitted,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  code  of  St.  Louis.  But  those  who  were  not 
strong  enough  to  adopt  this  dangerous  means  of 
redress,  would  surely  avail  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  suzeram,  which  in  general  would  be 
readily  afforded.  We  find  several  instances  of  the 
king's  interference  for  the  redress  ^f  injuries,  in 
Suger's  life  of  Louis  VI.  That  active  and  spirited 
prince,  with  the  assistance  of  his  illustrious  biogra- 
pher, recovered  a  great  part  of  the  royal  authority, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the 
long  and  slothful  reign  of  his  father,  Philip  I.  One 
passage,  especially,  contains  a  clear  evidence  of 
the  appeal  for  denial  of  justice,  and  consequently 
refutes  Mably's  opinion.  In  1105,  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Severe,  in  Berri,  com[)lain  of  their  lord 
Ilumbald-,  and  request  the  king  aut  ad  exequendam 
justitiam  cogere,  aut  jure  pro  injuria  castrum  lege 
Salica  amittere.  I  quote  from  the  preface  to  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens,  p. 
44.  It  may  bo  noticed  by  the  way,  that  lex  Salica 
is  here  used  for  the  feudal  customs ;  in  which 
sense  I  believe  it  not  unfrequently  occurs.  Many 
proofs  might  be  brought  of  the  interposition  of  botli 
Louis  VI.  and  VII.  in  the  disputes  between  their 
barons  and  arri(';re  vassals.  Thus  the  war  between 
the  latter  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  11 GC,  wa« 
occasioned  by  his  entertaining  a  complaint  from  the 
Count  of  Auvergne,  without  waiting  for  the  decis 
ion  of  Henry,  as  Duke  of  Guienne. — Velly,  t  iii.,  p. 
190.  Lyttleton'a  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,p.  448.  Rbcu 
eil  des  Historiens,  ubi  supM.  p.  49. 
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and  he  would  ask  aloud  if  there  were  any 
present  who  had  suits ;  and  when  they 
appeared,  would  bid  two  of  his  bailifis 
determine  their  cause  upon  the  spot."* 

The  influence  of  this  new  jurisprudence 
established  by  St.  Louis,  combined  with 
the  great  enhancements  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative.«!  in  every  other  respect,  produ- 
ced a  rapid  change  in  the  legal  adminis- 
tration of  France.     Though  trial  by  com- 
bat occupies  a  considerable  space  in  tlie 
work  of  Ceaumanoir,  written  under  Phil- 
ip the  Bold,  it  was  already  much  hmited. 
Appeals  for  false  judgment  might  some- 
times be  tried,  as  he  expresses  it,  par  erre- 
mens  de  plait,  that  is,  1  presume,  where 
the  alleged  error  of  the  court  below  was 
in  matter  of  law.     For  wager  of  battle 
was  chiefly  intended  to  ascertain  contro- 
verted facts. t     So  where  the   suzerain 
saw  clearly  that  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
ferior court  was  right,  he  ought  not  to 
permit  the  combat.     Or  if  the  plaintiff, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  could  produce 
a  record  or  a  written  obligation ;  or  if  the 
fact  before  the  court  was  notorious,  there 
was  no  room  for  battle.|    It  would  be  a 
Qard  thing,  says  Beaumanoir,  that  if  one 
had  killed  my  near  relation  in  open  day, 
before  many  credible  persons,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  fight  in  order  to  prove  his 
death.     This  reflection  is  the  dictate  of 
common  sense,  and  shows  that  the  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  judicial  combat  was 
dying  away.     In  the  Assises  de  Jerusa- 1 
iem,  a  monument  of  customs  two  hun- ' 
dred  years  earlier  than  the  age  of  Beau-  j 
manoir,  we  find  little    mention  of  any  [ 
other  mode  of  decision.     The  compiler  , 
of  that  book  thinks  it  would  be  ver}'^  in- , 
jurious,  if  no  wager  of  battle  were  to  be  , 
allowed  against  witnesses  in  causes  af- 
fecting succession ;  since  otherwise  ev- 
ery right  heir  might  be  disinherited,  as  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  two  persons  who 
would  perjure  themselves  for  money,  if 
they  had  no  fear  of  bemg  challenged  for 
their  testimony.^    This  passage  indicates 
the  real  cause  of  preserving  the  judicial 
combat ;    systematic  perjury  in  witness- 
es, and  want  of  legal  discrimination  in 
judges. 

It  was,  in  all  civil-  suits,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  litigant  parties,  to  adopt  the 
law  of  the  Establishments  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  combat. II  As  gentler  manners 
prevailed,  especially  among  those  who 
did  not  make  arms  their  profession,  the 
wisdom  and  equity  of  the  new  code  were 
naturally   preferred.      The    superstition 

♦  Collection  des  Mdmoires,  t.  i.,  p.  25. 

t  Beauminoir,  p.  22.       X  Id  •  P-  ^•t- 

6  C  1C7.  U  Beaumanoir,  p.  309. 


which  had  originally  led  to  the  latter  lost 
its  weight  through  experience  and  the 
uniform  opposition  of  the  clerg}'.     The 
same  superiority  of  just  and  settled  rules 
I  over  fortune  and  violence,  which  had  for- 
warded the  encroachments  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  was  now  manifested  Id 
I  those  of  the  king.     Philip  Augustus,  by  a 
I  famous  ordinance  in  1190,  first  establish- 
j  ed  royal  courts  of  justice,  held  by  the 
'  ofllcers  called  bailifls  or  seneschals',  who 
acted  as  the  king's  lieutenants  in  his  do- 
!  mains.*     Every  barony,  as  it  became  re- 
I  united  to  the  crown,  was  subjected  to  the 
'  jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  ofiicers,  and 
■  took  the  name  of  a  bailliage  or  a  senes- 
chaussee ;    the   former  name   prevailing 
j  most  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the 
southern  provinces.     The  vassals  whose 
[  lands  depended  upon,  or,  in  feudal  lan- 
guage, moved  from  the  superiority  of  this 
fief,  were  obhged  to  submit  to  the  ressort 
'  or  supreme  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the 
royal  court  established  in  it.f    This  be- 
gan rapidly  to  encroach  upon  the  feudal 
;  rights  of  justice.     In  a  variety  of  cases, 
i  termed  royal,  the  territorial  court  was 
pronounced  incompetent ;  they  were  re- 
served for  the  judges  of  the 
crown ;  and,  in  every  case,  un-  Jli'i^^^iiij'^"* 
less  the  defendant  excepted  to  progress  of 
the  jurisdiction,  the  roval  court  ''"^^"'  J""** 
might  take  cognizance  of  a  suit, 
and  decide  it  in  exclusion  of  the  feudaJ 
judicature.;!:    The  nature  of  cases  reserv- 
ed under  the  name  of  royal  was  kept  in 
studied  ambiguity,  under  cover  of  which 
the  judges  of  the  crown  perpetually  strove 
to  multiply  them.      Louis  X.,  wlien  re- 
quested by  the  barons  of  Champagne  to 
explain  what  was  meant  by  royal  causes 
gave  this  mysterious  definition :   Every 
thing  which  by  right  or  custom  ought  ex 
clusively  to  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  sovereign  prince.'^     Vassals  were 
permitted  to  complain  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  king's  court,  of  injuries  committed 
by  their  lords.     These  rapid  and  violent 
encroachments  left  the  nobility  no  alter- 
native but  armed  combinations  to  support 
their  remonstrances.     Philip  the  Fair  be 
queathed  to  his  successor  the  task  of  ap 
poasmg  a  storm  which  his  own  adminis- 
tration had  excited.     Leagues  were  form 
ed  in  most  of  the  northern  provinces  foi 
the  redress  of  grievances,  in  which  the 
third  estate,  oppressed  by  taxation,  uni- 


*  Ordonnances  dea  Rois,  t.  i.,  p  18. 

f  I)u  Cange,  v.  Ballivi.  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  den  Id 
scriptiotis,  t.  XXX.,  p.  C03.  MaMy,  1.  it.,  c.  4.  bou 
lamvillicre,  t.  ii.,  p.  22. 

J  .Mahly,  Boulamvilliprs.    Montlosier.l.  l.,p  'Ca 

<}  Ordonnances  des  Kui8,  p.  GOG 
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led  with  the  vissals,  whose  feudal  privi- 
let^es  had  been  infringed.  Separate  char- 
ters were  granted  to  each  of  these  con- 
federacies by  Louis  Hutin,  which  con- 
tani  many  remedial  provisions  against 
the  grosser  violations  of  ancient  rights, 
though  the  crown  persisted  in  restrain- 
in  t  territorial  jurisdictions.*  Appeals  be- 
came more  common  for  false  judgment, 
as  well  as  denial  of  right ;  and  in  neither 
was  the  combat  permitted.  It  was  still, 
however,  preserved  in  accusations  of  hei- 
nous crimes,  unsupported  by  any  testi- 
mony but  that  of  the  prosecutor,  and  was 
never  abolished  by  any  positive  law,  ei- 
ther in  France  or  England.  But  instan- 
ces of  its  occurrence  are  not  frequent 
even  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  one 
of  these,  rather  remarkable  in  its  circum- 
stances, must  have  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
olode  the  remaining  superstition  which 
had  preserved  this  mode  of  decision.! 

The  supreme  council,  or  court  of  peers, 
Rovai  coun-  ^^  whosc  deliberative  functions 
eii.'or  court  I  have  already  adverted,  was 
afpeers.  j^jg^  ^j^e  great  judicial  tribu- 
nal of  the  French  crown  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugh  Capet.  By  this  alone  the 
barons  of  France,  or  tenants  in  chief  of 
the  king,  could  be  judged.  To  this  court 
appeals  for  denials  of  justice  were  refer- 
red. It  was  originally  composed,  as  has 
been  observed,  of  the  feudal  vassals,  co- 
oquals  of  those  who  were  to  be  tried  by 
it ;  and  also  of  the  household  officers, 
whose  right  of  concurrence,  however 
anomalous,  was  extremely  ancient.  J  But 
after  the  business  of  the  court  came  to 

*  Hoc  perpetuo  prohibemus  edicto,  ne  subditi, 
seu  justiciabiles  praelatorum  aut  baronum  nostro- 
rum  aut  aliorum  subjectorum  nostrorum,  trahan- 
tur  in  causam  coram  nostris  officialibus,  nee  eorurn 
causae,  nisi  incasu  ressorti,  in  nostris  cunis  audian- 
tur,  vel  in  alio  casu  adnos  pertinenti. — Ordonnan- 
ces  des  Rois,  I.  i.,  p.  362.  This  ordinance  is  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  1302;  but  those  passed  under 
Louis  Hutin  are  to  the  same  effect.  They  may  be 
read  at  length  in  the  Ordonnances  des  Kois;  or 
abridi^ed  by  Boulainvilliers,  t.  ii.,  p.  94. 

t  FhiUp  IV.  restricted  trial  by  combat  to  cases 
where  four  conditions  were  united.  The  crime 
must  be  capital :  Its  commission  certain  :  The  ac- 
cu»*;d  greatly  Buspected :  And  no  proof  to  be  ob- 
tam*^d  by  witnes.ses.  Under  these  limitations,  jr 
at  least  some  of  them,  for  it  appears  that  they  were 
pot  all  reganled,  instances  occur  for  some  cen- 
turies. 

Sec  the  «ins^iilar  story  of  Carouges  and  Le  Gris, 
to  which  1  allude  mthe  te.xt.— Villaret,  t.  xi.,p.412. 
Trial  by  coml.rat  wan  allowed  in  Scotland  exactly 
onder  the  same  conditions  as  in  France. —  Pinker- 
lon's  Hist.  C'f  Scoll.,  vol.  i.,  p.  6G. 

t  Thin  court  had  always,  it  mu.st  be  owned,  a 
oretly  cc.'isi^erable  authority  over  some  of  the 
;o^;i!  vassal*.  Even  in  Robert's  reign,  the  Count 
jf  '  )  mother  nobleman  of  le«s  importance 

w*  'i  efl  before  It.— Kecueil  des  Huitoriens. 

t.  X-.  p.  473.  476. 


increase  through  the  multiplicity  of  ap 
peals,  especially  from  the  bailifls  estab- 
lished by  Philip  x\ugustus  in  the  roya) 
domains,  the  barons  found  neither  leisure 
nor  capacity  for  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  reserved  their  attend- 
ance for  occasions  where  some  of  their 
own  orders  were  implicated  in  a  criminal 
process.  St  Louis,  anxious  for  regular 
ity  and  enlightened  decisions,  coursPi6 
made  a  considerable  alteration  nieres. 
by  introducing  some  counsellors  of  infe- 
rior rank,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  as  advi- 
sers of  the  court",  though,  as  is  supposed, 
without  any  decisive  suffrage.  The  court 
now  became  known  by  the  name  of  par- 
liament. Registers  of  its  proceedings 
were  kept,  of  which  the  earliest  extant 
are  of  the  year  1254.  It  was  still  per- 
haps in  some  degree  ambulatory ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  sessions  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  at  Paris.  The 
counsellors  nominated  by  the  king,  some 
of  them  clerks,  others  of  noble  rank,  but 
not  peers  of  the  ancient  baronage,  ac- 
quired insensibly  a  right  of  suffrage.* 

An  ordinance  of  Phihp  the  Fair  in  1302 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  parliament 
fixed  the  seat  of  parliament  at  of  Paris. 
Paris,  as  well  as  altered  its  constituent 
parts. t  Perhaps  a  series  of  progressive 
changes  has  been  referred  to  a  single 
epoch.  But  whether  by  virtue  of  this 
ordinance,  or  of  more  gradual  events,  the 
character  of  the  whole  feudal  court  was 
nearly  obliterated  in  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  A  systematic  tribunal 
took  the  place  of  a  loose  aristocratic  as- 
sembly. It  was  to  hold  two  sittings  in 
the  year,  each  of  two  months'  duration ; 
it  was  composed  of  two  prelates,  two 
counts,  thirteen  clerks,  and  as  many  lay- 
men. Great  changes  were  made  after- 
ward in  this  constitution.  The  nobility, 
who  originally  sat  there,  grew  weary  of 
an  attendance  which  detained  them  from 
war  and  from  their  favourite  pursuits  at 
home.  The  bishops  were  dismissed  to 
their  necessary  residence  upon  obligations 
their  sees.|  As  they  withdrew,  of  a  vassal, 
that  class  of  regular  lawyers,   original 

*  Boulainvilliers,  t.  ii.,  p.  29,  44.  Mably,  1.  iv., 
c.  2.  Encyclop^die,  Art.  Parlement.  Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  xxx.,  p.  603.  The  gieat 
difficulty  I  have  found  in  this  investigation  will 
plead  my  excuse  if  errors  are  detected. 

t  Pasquier  (Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  ii..  c.  3) 
published  this  ordinance,  which,  indeed,  as  the  ed- 
itor of  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  547,  oV)serve8, 
'  is  no  onlinance,  but  a  regulation  for  the  execution 
of  one  previously  made  ;  nor  does  it  establish  thb 
residence  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

t  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  vii.,  p.  .303,  and  En- 
I  cyclopcdie,  Art.  Parlement,  are  the  best  anthoritiefr 
1  1  have  found.    There  may  very  possibly  be  tuj^ 
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ly  employed,  as  it  appears,  in  the  pre- 
paralDry  business  without  any  decisive 
voice,  came  forward  to  the  higher  places, 
and  estabhshed  a  comphcated  and  tedi- 
ous system  of  procedure,  which  was  al- 
ways characteristic  of  French  jurispru- 
dence. They  introduced  at  the  same 
time  a  new  theory  of  absolute  power 
and  unlimited  obedience.  All  feudal 
Decline  of  privileges  were  treated  as  en- 
»he  feudal  croachmcnts  on  the  imprescrip- 
B>s  ern.  ^^^^  rights  of  monarchy.  With 
the  natural  bias  of  lawyers  in  favour  of 
prerogative  conspired  that  of  the  clergy, 
who  fled  to  the  king  for  refuge  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  barons.  In  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  a  system  of  political 
maxims  was  found,  very  uncongenial  to 
the  feudal  customs.  The  French  law- 
yers of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies frequently  gave  their  king  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  treated  disobedience  to 
him  as  sacrilege.* 

But  among  these  lawyers,  although  the 
general  tenants  of  the  crown  by  barony 
ceased  to  appear,  there  still  continued  to 
sit  a  more  eminent  body,  the  lay  and 
Peers  of  spiritual  peers  of  France,  repre- 
France.  sentatives,  as  it  were,  of  that  an 
cient  baronial  aristocracy.  It  is  a  very  con- 
troverted question  at  what  time  this  exclu- 
sive dignity  of  peerage,  a  word  obviously 
applicable  by  the  feudal  law  to  all  persons 
coequal  in  degree  of  tenure,  was  reserv- 
ed to  twelve  vassals.  At  the  coronation 
of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179,  we  first  per- 
ceive the  six  great  feudatories,  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guienne,  counts  of 
Toulouse,  Flanders,  Champagne,  distin- 
guished by  tlie  offices  they  performed  in 
that  ceremony.  It  was  natural  indeed 
that,  by  their  princely  splendour  and  im- 
portance, they  should  eclipse  such  petty 
lords  as  Bourbon  and  Coucy,  however 
equal  in  quality  of  tenure.  During  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  six  ecclesiasti- 
cal peers,  the  duke-bishops  of  Rheims, 
Laon,  and  Langrcs,  the  count-bishops  of 
Bcauvais,  Chalons,  and  Noyon,  were 
added,  as  a  sort  of  parallel  or  counter- 
poise.! Their  precedence  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  carried  with  it  any 
otlier  privilege,  at  least  in  judicature, 
than  other  barons  enjoyed.  But  their 
pre-eminence  being  fully  confirmed,  Phil- 
ip the  Fair  set  the  precedent  of  augment- 
ing their  original  number.;|:  by  conferring 
the  dignity  of  peerage  on  the  Duke  of 

Mor  works  on  this  branch  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion, whicii  have  not  fallen  into  my  hands. 

♦  Mably,  I.  iv.,  c.  2,  note  10. 

t  Velly,  t.  ii.,  p.  2H7  ;  t  lii.,  p.  221 ;  t.  iv.,  p.  41. 

t  Ibid.,  t.  vii.,  p.  97. 
II 


Britany  and  the  Count  of  Artois.  Oth- 
er creations  took  place  subsequently;  but 
tney  were  confined,  during  the  period 
comprised  in  this  work,  to  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  The  peers  were  constant 
members  of  the  parliament,  from  which 
other  vassals  holding  in  chief  were  nev- 
er perhaps  excluded  by  law,  but  their  at- 
tendance was  rare  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  afterward  ceased  altogeth- 
er.* 

A  judicial  body  composed  of  the  great 
est  nobles  in  France,  as  well  as  p  ^ 
of  learned  and  emi»nent  law-  thTjurfwiio- 
yers,  must  naturally  have  soon  "o"  of  the 
become  politically  important.  P^'-i'*"'^'"- 
Notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  en- 
hance every  royal  prerogative,  as  op- 
posed to  feudal  privileges,  the  parliament 
was  not  disinclined  to  see  its  own  pro- 
tection invoked  by  the  subject.  It  af>- 
pears  by  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V.;  in 
1371,  that  the  nobihty  of  Languedoc  had 
appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
against  a  tax  imposed  by  the  king's  au- 
thority; and  this,  at  a  time  when  the 
French  constitution  did  not  recognise  the 
levying  of  money  without  consent  of  the 
States  General,  must  have  been  a  just 
ground  of  appeal,  though  the  present  ordi- 
nance annuls  and  overturns  it.f  During 
the  tempests  of  Charles  VI. 's  unhappy 
reign,  the  parliament  acquired  a  more 
decided  authority,  and  held,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  balance  between  the  contending 
factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  This 
influence  was  partly  owing  to  one  re- 
markable function  attributed  to  the  par- 
liament, which  raised  it  much  above  the 
level  of  a  merely  poHtical  tribunal,  and 
has  at  various  times  wrought  striking 
eftects  in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  few  ordinances  enacted  by  kings 
of  France  in  the  twelfth  and  «  .  ,  . 
thirteenth  centuries  were  gen-  «nrp*iMeit)d 
erally  by  the  advice  of  their  '"  i«>"iia- 
royal  council,  in  which  prob-  """"' 
ably  they  were  solemnly  declared  as  well 
as  agreed  upon.  But  after  tho  gradual 
revolution  of  government,  which  took 
away  from  the  feudal  aristocracy  all  con- 
trol over  the  king's  edicts,  and  substi- 
tuted a  new  magistracy  for  the  ancient 
baronial  court,  these  legislative  ordi- 
nances were  commonly  drawn  up  by  the 
interior  council,  or  what  we  niav  cail  the 
ministry.  They  were  in  some  instances 
promulgated  by  the  king  in  parlianicnL 
Others  were  sent  thither  for  registration, 
or  entry  upon  their  records.  This  for- 
mality was  by  degrees,  if  not  from  the 

•  F.nrvrlop*<lie,  Art   Parlement,  f .  6 
f  Itably,  I.  T.,  c.  5,  note  6 
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beginning,  deemed  essential  to  render 
them  authentic  and  notorious,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  gave  them  the  sanction 
and  vahdity  of  a  law.*  Such,  at  least, 
appears  to  have  been  the  received  doc- 
trine before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  has  been  contended  by 
Mably  among  other  writers,  that  at  so 
early  an  epoch,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
did  not  enjoy,  nor  even  claim  to  itself,  that 
anomalous  right  of  judging  the  expedi- 
ency of  edicts  proceeding  from  the  king, 
which  afterward  so  remarkably  modified 
the  absoluteness  of  his  power.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  it  certainly 
manifested  pretensions  of  this  nature : 
first,  by  registering  ordinances  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  testify  its  own  unwilling- 
ness and  disapprobation,  of  which  one  in- 
stance occurs  as  early  as  1418,  and  an- 
other in  1443  ;  and,  afterward,  by  remon- 
strating against,  and  delaying  the  regis- 
tration of  laws,  which  it  deemed  inimical 
to  the  public  interest.  A  conspicuous 
proof  of  this  spirit  was  given  in  their  op- 
position to  Louis  XI.  when  repealing  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  his  father ;  an  or- 
dinance essential,  in  their  opinion,  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  In  this 
instance  they  ultimately  yielded ;  but  at 
another  time  they  persisted  in  a  refusal 
to  enregister  Ictte'rs  containing  an  aliena- 
tion of  the  royal  domain. f 

The  counsellors  of  parliament  were 
Counsellors  of  Originally  appointed  by  the 
parliament  ap-  j^i^g :    and   they   wcrc    even 

pointed  for  x.  °        i  j-         *        ■ 

life  and  by  changed  accordmg  to  circum- 
eiection.  Stances.      Charles   V.   made 

the  first  alteration,  by  permitting  them  to 
fill  up  vacancies  by  election  ;  which  usage 
continued  during  the  next  reign.  Charles 
VII.  resumed  the  nomination  of  fresh 
members  upon  vacancies.  Louis  XI. 
even  displaced  actual  counsellors.  But 
in  1468,  from  whatever  motive,  he  pub- 
lished a  most  important  ordinance,  de- 
claring the  presidents  and  counsellors  of 
parliament  immoveable,  except  in  case 
of  legal  forfeiture. I  This  extraordinary 
measure  of  conferring  independence  on 
a  body,  which  had  already  displayed  a 
consf'iousness  of  its  eminent  privilege 
by  'j^  the  registration  of  his  edicts, 

is  ;  ,     to  be  deemed  a  proof  of  that 

ehort-sightedness  as  to  points  of  substan- 
tuil  interest  so  usually  found  in  crafty 
men.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  was 
formed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  an  in- 

»  Encvclop«lie,  Art.  Parl«menl, 

t  Mabiy,  I.  Ti.,  c.  5.  note  19  and  21.  Gamier, 
riiJl.  fif  France,  t.  xvii  ,  p.  210,  'M). 

t  ViUaret.  t.  xiT.,  p.  231  Encyclopedic,  Art. 
Parlernent 


dependent  power  not  emanating  from  the 
royal  will,  nor  liable,  except  through 
force,  to  be  destroyed  by  it ;  which,  in 
later  times,  became  almost  the  sole  de- 
positar}^  if  not  of  what  we  should  call 
the  love  of  freedom,  yet  of  public  spirit 
and  attachment  to  justice.  France,  so 
fertile  of  great  men  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  might  better  spare, 
perhaps,  from  her  annals  any  class  and 
description  of  them  than  her  lawyers. 
Doubtless  the  parhament  of  Paris,  with 
its  prejudices  and  narrow  views,  its  high 
notions  of  loyal  obedience,  so  strangely 
mixed  up  with  remonstrances  and  resist- 
ance, its  anomalous  privilege  of  objecting 
to  edicts,  hardly  approved  by  the  nation 
who  did  not  participate  in  it,  and  over- 
turned with  facility  by  the  king,  when 
ever  he  thought  fit  to  exert  the  sinews  oi 
his  prerogative,  was  but  an  inadequate 
substitute  for  that  co-ordinate  sover- 
eignty, that  equal  concurrence  of  natural 
representatives  in  legislation,  which  has 
long  been  the  exclusive  pride  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  to  which  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  France,  in  their  best  days,  had 
never  aspired.  No  man  of  sane  under- 
standing Avould  desire  to  revive  institu- 
tions both  uncongenial  to  modern  opin- 
ions and  to  the  natural  order  of  society. 
Yet  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
must  ever  be  respectable.  It  exhibited, 
upon  various  occasions,  virtues  from 
which  human  esteem  is  as  inseparable  as 
the  shadow  from  the  substance ;  a  severe 
adherence  to  principles,  an  unaccommo- 
dating sincerity,  individual  disinterested- 
ness and  consistency.  Whether  indeed 
these  qualities  have  been  so  generally 
characteristic  of  the  French  people  as  to 
afford  no  peculiar  commendation  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  it  is  rather  for  the 
observer  of  the  present  day  than  the  his- 
torians of  past  limes  to  decide.* 

*  The  province  of  Languedoc,  witbNits  depend- 
ances  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  having  belonged 
almost  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  counts  of  Tou 
louse,  was  not  perhaps  subject  to  the  feudal  resort, 
or  appellant  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  at  Paris. 
Philip  the  Bold,  after  its  reunion  to  the  crown,  es- 
tablished the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  a  tribunal 
without  appeal,  in  1280.  This  was  however  sus- 
pended from  1291  to  1443,  during  which  interval 
the  parliament  of  Paris  exercised  an  appellant 
jurisdiction  over  Languedoc. — Vaissette,  Hist,  de 
Lang.,  t.  iv.,  p.  GO,  71,  524.  Sovereign  courts  d 
parliaments  were  established  by  Charle.s  VII.  at 
Grenoble  for  Daunhine,  and  by  Louis  XI.  at  Bor 
deaux  and  Dijon  for  Guienneand  Burgundy.  The 
parliament  of  Rouen  is  not  so  ancient.  These  in 
stitutions  rather  diminished  the  resort  of  the  par 
liament  of  Paris,  which  had  extended  over  Bur 
gundy,  and,  in  time  of  peace,  over  Guienne, 

A  work  has  appeared  within  a  very  few  years. 

which  throws  an  abundant  light  on  the  judicia' 

I  syutem,  and  indeed  on  the  v^hole  civil  policv  :»/ 
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The  principal  causes  that  operated  in  ,  part  of  their  poHcy  to  obtani  possession 
Causes  of  Subverting  the  feudal  system  '  of  arriere-fiefs,  and  thus  to  become  ten- 
ftie  decline  may  bc  Comprehended  under  ants  of  their  own  barons.  In  such  case? 
la/s^J^era  ^^"^^  distinct  heads ;  the  in-  the  king  was  obhged,  by  the  feudal  du- 
a  sjsera.  (.j-g^gj^g  power  of  the  crown. ;  ties,  to  perform  homage,' by  proxy,  to  his 
(he  elevation  of  the  lov.^er  ranks,  and  the  j  subjects,  and  engage  himself  to  the  ser- 
iecay  of  the  feudal  principle.  |  vice  of  his  fief.     But,  for  every  political 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  last  pages  I  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the  lord  could 


to  point  out  the  acquisitions  of 
power  by  the  crown  of  France 
in  respect  of  legislative  and  ju- 


have  no  command  over  so  formidable  a 
vassal.* 
The  reunion  of  so  many  fiefs  was  at- 


Acquisi- 
tions of 
power  by 

dicial  authority.  The  principal  tempted  to  be  secured  by  a  legal  princi- 
augmentations  of  its  domain  have  been  I  pie,  that  the  domain  was  inalienable  and 
Augmenta-  historically  mentioned  in  the  I  imprescriptible.  This  became  at  length  a 
»iono(the  last  chapter;  but  the  subject  fundamental  maxim  in  the  law  of  France. 
Joinain.  may  here  require  further  notice.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older 
The  French  kings  naturally  acted  upon  a  than  the  reign  of  Pliilip  V.,  who,  in  13l», 
system,  in  order  to  recover  those   pos-  I  revoked  the  alienations  of  his  prcdeces- 


sessions  which  the  improvidence  or  ne 
cessities  of  the  Carlovingian  race  had 
suffered  almost  to  fall  away  from  the 
monarchy.  This  course,  pursued  with 
tolerable  steadiness  for  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, restored  their  eflective  power. 
By  escheat  or  forfeiture,  by  bequest  or 
succession,  a  number  of  fiefs  were  mer- 
ged in  their  increasing  domain.*     It  was 

France,  as  well  as  other  countries,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  I  allude  to  L'Esprit,  Origine  et  Progr^s 
ies  Institutions  jiidiciaires  des  principaux  Pays  de 
('Europe,  by  M.  Meyer,  of  Amsterdam;  especially 
the  first  and  third  volumes.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  had  its  publication  preceded  that  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  present  work ;  as  I  might  have 
rendered  this  chapter  on  the  feudal  system  in  many 
respects  more  perspicuous  and  correct.  As  it  is, 
without  availing  myself  of  M.  Meyer's  learning  and 
ftcuteness  to  illustrate  the  obscurity  of  these  re- 
searches, or  discussing  the  few  questions  upon 
which  I  might  venture,  with  deference,  to  adhere 


sors,  nor  was  it  thoroughly  established, 
even  in  theory,  till  the  fifteenth  century. f 
Ahenations,  however,  were  certainly  very 
repugnant  to  the  policy  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  St.  Louis.  But  there  was  one 
species  of  infeudation,  so  consonant  to 
ancient  usage  and  prejudice,  that  it  could 
not  be  avoided  upon  any  suggestions  of 
policy ;  this  was  the  investiture  of  young 
er  princes  of  the  blood  with  considera- 
ble territorial  appanages.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  epoch  of  appanages  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  efforts  were  constantly  directed 
against  feudal  independence.  Yet  he  in- 
vested his  brothers  witii  the  counties  of 
Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Artois,  and  his  sons 
with   those   of  Clermont  and  Alen^on 


to  convey  "  in  dominico  quod  est  in  dominico,  et  in 

feotlo  quod  est  in  feodo."    Since,  therefore,  fieft, 

'o  another  opinion,  neither  of  which  could  con-  j  even  those  of  the  vavassors  or  inferior  tenantry, 


Teniently  be  done  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  this  general  reference  to  a  per- 
formance of  singular  diligence  and  ability,  which 
no  student  of  these  antiquities  should  neglect.  In 
all  essential  points  I  am  happy  not  to  perceive  that 
M.  Meyer's  views  of  the  middle  ages  are  far  dilfer- 
ent  from  rny  own. — I\'ote  to  the  f mirth  edit. 

*  The  word  domain  is  calculated,  by  a  seeming 
ambiguity,  to  perplex  the  reatler  of  French  history. 
In  its  primary  sense,  the  domain  or  demesne  (flo- 
minicum)  of  any  proprietor  was  confined  to  the 
lands  in  his  immediate  occupation ;  excluding 
those  of  which  his  tenants,  whether  in  fief  or  vil- 
lanage,  whether  for  a  certain  estate  or  at  will,  had 
an  actual  possession,  or,  in  our  law-language,  per- 
nancy of  the  profits.  Thus  the  compilers  of 
Domesday-Book  distinguish,  in  every  manor,  the 
.ar  ds  held  by  the  lord  in  demesne  from  those  occu- 
>itd  by  his  villeins  or  other  tenants.     And  in  Fnp- 


were  not  part  of  the  lord's  domain,  there  is.  as  a 
said,  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  hia 
torians  wno  speak  of  the  reunion  of  {)rovinces  to 
the  royal  domain.  This  ambiguity,  however,  ii 
rather  apparent  than  real.  When  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  been  uni- 
ted by  Philip  .\ugu.'<tus  to  his  domain,  we  are  not, 
of  course,  to  sii[)pose  that  the  soil  of  that  province 
became  the  private  estate  of  the  crown.  It  con- 
tinued, as  before,  in  the  possession  of  the  Norman 
barons  and  their  sub-vas.sals.  who  had  held  theu 
estates  of  the  dukes.  Hut  it  is  meant  only  thai 
the  King  of  France  stoo<l  exactly  in  the  place  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  the  same  riirhts  of 
possession  over  lands  absolutely  m  demesne,  of 
rents  and  customary  payments  from  the  burgrs8<*« 
of  towns  and  tenants  in  roture  or  villanage,  and  of 
feudal  services  from  the  military  vas.sals.  The  im 
mediate  superiority,  and  the  immediate  resort  or 


f)ita  oy  n:s  viiieins  or  other  tenants.     And  in  r.np-  |  mecHale  superioriiv,  anu  me  immediate  resort  or 
anl,  liie  word,  if  not  technically,  yet  in  use  is  still    jurisdiction  over  these,  devolved  to  th««  crown  , 


confined  to  this  sense.  But  in  a  secondary  accep 
latioii,  more  usual  in  France,  the  domain  compre- 
hendfd  all  lands  (m  which  rent  was  naid  (censives), 
and  which  contributed  to  the  regular  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  proprietor.  The  great  distinction  was 
t)elween  lands  in  demesne  and  those  in  fief  A 
grant  of  territory,  whether  by  the  king  or  another 
lord,  comprising  as  well  domanial  estates  and  tribu- 
tary towns  m  ("eudal  superiorities,  was  expressed 
H3 


and  thus  the  dutchy  of  Normal  '  aa 

a  fief,  was  reunited,  or,  more  pre  in 

the  royal  domain,  though  a  very  ^mh.1  par.  vl  the 
territory  micht  become  truly  dom.-iiiial. 

•  See  a  memorial  on  the  aiijuiMtior.  .if  arrier* 
fiefs  by  the  kings  of  France,  in  .M^m.  de  r.\cad. 
des  Inscript ,  t.  1.  by  M.  Dacier. 

t  Preface  an  15me  tome  des  Ordoni lancef,  p«l 
M.  de  Pastorel. 
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This  practice,  in  later  times,  produced 
v^rv  mischievous  consequences. 

Under  a  second  class  of  events  that 
contributed  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
jeudal  system,  we  may  reckon  the  aboli- 
tion of  Villanage  ;  the  increase  of  com- 
merce, and  consequent  opulence  of  mer- 
chants and  artisans;  and  especially  the 
institutions  of  free  cities  and  boroughs. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety during  the  middle  ages,  and  deserves 
particular  consideration. 

The  provincial  cities  under  the  Roman 
Free  and  ^inpire  enjoyed,  as  is  well  kuown, 
chartered  a  municipal  magistracy  and  the 
lowns.  right  of  internal  regulation.  It 
would  not  have  been  repugnant,  perhaps, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Frank  and  Gothic  con- 
querors, to  have  left  them  in  possession 
of  these  privileges.  But  there  seems  no 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  Avere  pre- 
served either  in  France  or  in  Italy  ;*  or, 
if  they  existed  at  all,  they  were  swept 
away,  in  the  former  country,  during  the 
confusion  of  the  ninth  century,  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system.  Every  town,  except  within  the 
royal  domains,  was  subject  to  some  lord. 
In  episcopal  cities  the  bishop  possessed 
a  considerable  authority ;  and  in  many 
there  was  a  class  of  resident  nobihty. 
It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  free- 
men was  always  greater  than  in  the 
country;  some  sort  of  retail  trade,  and 
even  of  manufacture,  must  have  existed 
m  the  rudest  of  the  middle  ages,  and  con- 
sequently some  little  capital  v/as  required 
for  their  exercise.  Nor  was  it  so  easy  to 
oppress  a  collected  body,  as  the  scatter- 
ed and  dispirited  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Probably  therefore  the  condition  of  the 
towns  was  at  all  times  by  far  the  more 
tolerable  servitude ;  and  they  might  en- 
joy several  immunities  by  nsage,  before 
the  date  of  those  charters  which  gave 
them  sanction.  In  Provence,  where  the 
feudal  star  shone  with  a  less  powerful 
ray,  the  cities,  though  not  independently 
governed,  were  more  flourishing  than  the 
French.f    Marseilles,  in  the  beginning  of 


•  M.  de  Br^quigny  says  that  Lyoni  and  Rheims 
'  -  '■  their  own  municipal  government  some 
higher  than  the  establi-shment  of  com- 
11.  j:..  -  w)  Louis  VI.  The  former  city,  which  indeed 
wan  not  French  at  that  time,  never  ha'l  a  charter 
f,r  'r.rf.rr.oration.— Ordonnances  des  Kois,  t.  xi., 
4.     This  preface  contains  an  excellent 

of  the  origin  and  privileges  of  chartered 

towns  m  France. 

t  There  were  more  freemen  in  Provence,  says 
an  hiBtonac  of  the  country,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  P'rance ;  and  the  revolutions  of  the  monarchy 
^*eiDit  !«•»  felt  than  elspwhere  our  towns  naturally 


the  twelfth  age,  was  able  to  eqmp  pow- 
erful navies,  and  to  share  in  the  wars  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa  against  the  Saracens  of 
Sardinia. 

The  earliest  charters  of  community 
granted  to  towns  in  France  have  Earliest 
been  commonly  referred  to  the  charters 
time  of  Louis  the  Sixth  ;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  cities  in  the  south 
had  a  municipal  government  by  custom,  if 
not  by  grant,  at  an  earlier  period.*  Noyin, 
St.  Quentin,  Laon.  and  Amiens  appeared 
to  have  been  the  nrst  that  received  eman- 
cipation at  the  nanus  of  this  prince. f    The 

preserved  their  municipal  government.  I  hav 
borrowed  this  quotation  from  Heeren,  Essai  sur 
rinfluence  des  Croisades,  p.  122,  to  whom  I  am  in 
debted  for  other  assistance.  Vaissetle  also  thinks 
that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Languedoc  were 
personally  free  in  the  tenth  century ;  though  those 
of  the  country  were  in  servitude. — Hist,  de  Lan- 
guedoc, t.  ii.,  p.  in. 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  ubi  supra,  p.  7.  These 
charters  are  as  old  as  1110,  but  the  precise  date  is 
unknown. 

t  The  Benedictine  historians  of  Languedoc  are 
of  opinion  that  the  city  of  Nismes  had  municipal 
magistrates  even  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centu 
ry,  t.  ii.,  p.  111.  However  this  maybe, the  citizens 
of  Narbonne  are  expressly  mentioned  in  1080. — Ap 
pendix,  p.  308.  The  burgesses  of  Carcassone  appeal 
by  name  in  a  charter  of  1107,  p.  515.  In  one  of 
1131,  the  consuls  of  Beziers  are  mentioned;  they 
existed  therefore  previously,  p.  409,  and  Appen- 
dix, p.  959.  The  magistrates  of  St.  Antonin  en 
Rouergue  are  named  in  1136  ;  those  of  Montpeliei 
in  1142;  of  Narbonne  in  1148;  and  of  St.  Gilles  in 
1149,  pp.  515,  432,  442,  464.  The  capitouls  of 
Toulouse  pretend  to  an  extravagant  antiquity ;  but 
were  in  fact  established  by  Alfonso,  count  of  Tou 
louse,  who  died  in  1 148.  In  1 152,  Uaymond  V.  con 
firmed  the  regulations  made  by  the  common  coun 
cil  of  Toulouse,  which  became  the  foundation  of 
the  customs  of  that  city,  p.  472. 

If  we  may  trust  altogether  to  the  Assises  de  Je 
rusalem  in  their  present  shape,  the  court  of  bur 
gesses  having  jurisdiction  over  persons  of  that  rank 
was  irtstiiuted  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  dieo 
1 100. — Ass.  de  Jerus.,  c.  2.  This  would  be  even  ear 
Her  than  the  charter  of  London,  granted  by  Henrj 
I.  Lord  Lyttletongoes  so  far  as  to  call  it  "  certain, 
that  in  England  many  cities  and  towns  were  bod- 
ies corporate  and  communities  long  before  the  alter- 
ation introduced  into  France  by  the  charters  of 
Louis  le  Gros." — Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  29. 
But  this  position,  as  I  shall  more  particularly  show 
in  another  place,  is  not  borne  out  by  any  good 
authority,  if  it  extends  to  any  internal  jurisdiction, 
and  management  of  their  own  police ;  whereof, 
except  in  the  instance  of  London,  we  have  no 
proof  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

But  the  incorporation  of  communities  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  earlier  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  country.  Alfonso  V.,  in  1020,  grantt'd  a  char- 
ter to  Leon,  which  is  said  to  mention  the  common 
counrd  of  that  city  in  terms  that  show  i*  to  be  an 
established  in.stitution.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  as  well  as  in  subsequent 
times,  such  charters  arc  very  frec-uent. — Marina^ 
Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  las  siete  partida8 
In  several  instances,  've  fmd  concessions  of  smallel 
privileges  to  towns  without  any  political  power 
Thus  Bf  render,  count  of  Barcelona,  in  iWi  con 
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chief  to\vns  in  the  royal  domains  were 
successively  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
leges during  the  reigns  of  Louis  VI.,  Louis 
V'lL,  and  Phihp  Augustus.  This  exam- 
ple was  giradually  followed  by  the  peers 
and  other  barons ;  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  custom  had 
Causes  of  prevailed  over  all  France.  It 
i""""s  has  been  sometimes  imagined, 
be^ound  in  that  the  crusadcs  had  a  mate- 
the  crusades,  rial  influence  in  promoting  the 
erection  of  communities.  Those  expedi- 
tions would  have  repaid  Europe  for  the 
prodigahty  of  crimes  and  miseries  which 
attended  them,  if  this  notion  were  found- 
ed in  reality.  But  I  confess  that  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  respects,  their  beneficial 
consequences  appear  to  me  very  much 
exaggerated.  Tne  cities  of  Italy  obtain- 
ed their  internal  liberties  by  gradual  en- 
croachments, and  by  the  concessions  of 
the  Franconian  emperors.  Those  upon 
the  Rhine  owed  many  of  their  privile- 
ges to  the  same  monarchs,  whose  cause 
they  had  espoused  in  the  rebellions  of 
Germany.  In  France,  the  charters  grant- 
ed by  Louis  the  Fat  could  hardly  be  con- 
nected with  the  first  crusade,  in  which 
the  crown  had  taken  no  part,  and  were 
long  prior  to  the  second.  It  was  not 
till  fifty  years  afterward  that  the  barons 
seem  to  have  trod  in  his  steps  by  granting 
charters  to  tlieir  vassals,  and  these  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  re- 
lated in  time  to  any  of  the  crusades. 
Still  less  can  the  corporations,  erected 
by  Henry  II.  in  England,  be  ascribed  to 
these  holy  wars,  in  which  our  country 
had  hitherto  taken  no  considerable  share. 
The  estabhshment  of  chartered  towns 
■or  in  deiib-  "^  France  has  also  been  ascri- 
erate  poi-  bed  to  deliberate  policy.  "  Lou- 
is the  Gross,"  says  Robertson, 


lev. 


firms  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  all  the  franchi- 
ses which  they  already  {>ossess.  These  seem  how- 
ever to  be  confined  to  exemption  from  paying  rent, 
and  from  any  jurisdiction  below  that  of  an  oflicer  de- 
puted by  the  count. — De  Marca,  Marca  Hisfianica, 
p.  1038.  Another  grant  occurs  in  the  same^olume, 
p.  WJ,  from  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  in  favour  of 
a  town  of  his  diocess.  l^y  some  inattention,  Kob- 
ertBon  hasauoted  these  charters  as  granted  to"  two 
villages  iri  the  county  of  Kousillon." — Hist.  Charles 
v.,  note  IG.  The  charters  of  Tortosa  and  Lerida 
in  1149  do  not  contain  any  grant  of  jurisdiction,  p. 

The  corporate  towns  in  France  and  England 
».ways  enjoyed  fuUej  privileges  than  these  Cata- 
lonian  charters  impart.  The  essential  character- 
istics of  H  commune,  according  to  M.  Brequigny, 
were  :— -tn  association  confinned  by  charier;  a 
'akIc  ot  lixed  sanctioned  customs  ;  and  a  set  of 
vtrivileyes,  always  including  municipal  or  elective 
government. — Ordonnances,  ubi  supra,  p.  3.  A 
di»(itirtion  oi  ght  hc^everlo  be  pointed  out,  which 
••  rath*  r  lialil « to  elude  observation,  between  com- 


"  in  order  to  create  some  power  that 
might  counterbalance  those  potent  vas- 
sals who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  confer 
ring  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situa^ 
ted  within  his  own  domain."  Yet  one 
does  not  immediately  perceive  what 
strength  the  king  could  acquire  by  grant- 
ing these  extensive  privil  ^ges  within  his 
own  domains,  if  the  great  vassals  were 
only  weakened,  as  he  asserts  afterward, 
by  following  his  example.  In  what 
sense,  besides,  can  it  be  meant,  that 
Noyon  or  Amiens,  by  obtaining  certain 
franchises,  became  a  power  that  could 
counterbalance  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
or  Count  of  Champagne?  It  is  more 
natural  to  impute  this  measure,  both  in 
the  king  and  his  barons,  tp  their  pecunia- 
ry exigencies  ;  for  we  could  hardly  doubt 
that  their  concessions  were  sold  at  the 
highest  price,  even  if  the  existing  char- 
ters did  not  exhibit  the  fullest  proof  of 
it.*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
coarser  methods  of  rapine  must  have 
grown  obsolete,  and  the  rights  of  the  in 
habitants  of  towns  to  property  establish 
ed,  before  they  could  enter  into  any  com- 
pact with  their  lord  for  the  purchase  of 
liberty.  Guibert,  abbot  of  St.  No-  rircum- 
gent,  near  Laon,  relates  the  estab-  stances 
lishment  of  a  community  in  that  tn^\ue 
city  vvith  circumstances  that,  in  the  treaty  of 
main,  might  probably  occur  in  any  *'''""• 
other  place.  Contimial  acts  of  violence 
and  robbery  having  been  committed, 
which  there  was  no  police  adequate  to 
prevent,  the  clergy  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants agreed  to  enfranchise  the  pojmlace 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  bind  the 
whole  society  by  regulations  for  general 
security.  These  conditions  were  gladly 
accepted;  the  money  was  paid,  and  the 
leading  men  swore  to  maintain  the  priv 

munes,  or  corporate  towhs,  and  boroughs  (bourge- 
oisies). The  main  difference  was.  that  in  the  lat- 
ter there  was  no  elective  government,  the  magis 
trates  being  appointed  by  the  king  or  other  supe 
rior.  In  the  possession  of  lixed  privileges  and  ex 
emnlions,  in  tlie  personal  lil>erty  of  their  inhabitants, 
ana  in  the  certainty  of  their  legal  usages,  there 
was  no  distinction  fx'tween  corporate  towns  snd 
mere  boroughs  ;  and  indeed  it  is  apreeti  that  every 
corporate  town  was  a  borough,  though  every  Itor 
ough  was  not  a  corporation  t  The  French  anti- 
quary quoted  alxive  di>es  not  trace  these  infenor 
communities  or  boroughs  higher  than  the  charters 
of  Louis  VI.  Bui  we  find  the  imme,  and  a  i.'<kx1 
deal  of  the  snljslance,  m  England  under  VN  illiam 
the  Conqueror,as  is  manifest  from  Douu-txijy-Book. 
♦  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  xi.,  preface,  p.  18  rt  50. 

t  The  preface  to  l';  ■  •■•     '■'■  ■•   ' •  ^ »- ' '-n 

Rnin  ronUiinM  a  In 

the  elevciilh  doen  nl  '  ^  ,  * 

ever,  ih  appliciibie  U  Uiili  n|NHieH,  <ir  railirr  lo  tlio  ni  iiu» 
and  the  ■pecirs. — 9c«  tooihnt  to  Itie  rmirtecDth  volume  t^ 
Kecuci'  ies  llialorieDa,  p.  74. 
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ilepes  of  the  inferior  freemen.  The 
Bishop  of  Laon,  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, at  first  opposed  this  new  institution, 
but  was  uhimately  induced  by  money  to 
take  a  simih\r  oath ;  and  the  community 
was  confirme  by  the  king.  Unluckily 
for  himself,  the  bishop  afterward  annull- 
ed the  charter;  when  the  inhabitants,  in 
despair  at  seeing  themselves  reduced  to 
servitude,  rose  and  murdered  him.  This 
was  in  1112  ;  and  Guibert's  narrative  cer- 
tainly does  not  support  the  opinion  that 
charters  of  community  proceeded  from 
the  pohcy  of  government.  He  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  them  with  the  jealousy 
of  a  feudal  abbot,  and  blames  the  Bishop 
of  Amiens  for  consenting  to  such  an  es- 
tablishment in  his  city,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Guibert,  many  evils  resulted. 
In  his  sermons,  we  are  told,  this  abbot 
used  to  descant  on  "those  execrable  com- 
munities, where  serfs,  against  law  and 
justice,  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
power  of  their  lords."* 

In  some  cases  they  were  indebted  for 
success  to  their  own  courage  and  love  of 
liberty.  Oppressed  by  the  exactions  of 
their  superiors,  they  had  recourse  to 
rms,  and  united  themselves  in  a  com- 
mon league  confirmed  by  oath,  for  the 
sake  of  redress.  One  of  these  associa- 
tions took  place  at  Mans  as  early  as 
1067,  and,  though  it  did  not  produce  any 
charter  of  privileges,  is  a  proof  of  the 
spirit  to  which  ultimately  the  superior 
classes  were  obhged  to  submit. f  Sev- 
eral charters  bear  witness  that  this  spir- 
it of  resistance  was  justified  by  oppres- 
sion. Louis  VII.  frequently  declares 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  towns  to 
be  his  motive  for  enfranchising  them. 
Thus  the  charter  of  Mantes  in  1150  is 
said  to  be  given  pro  nimi^  oppressione 
pauperum:  that  of  Compiegne  in  1153, 
propter  enormitates  clericorum  :  that  of 
Dourlens,  granted  by  the  Count  of  Pon- 
thieu  in  1202,  propter  injurias  et  moles- 
tias  a  potentibus  terrac  burgensibus  fre- 
quenter illatas.t 

The  privileges  which  these  towns  of 
The  Mtcnt  I'rance  derived  from  their  char- 
ofjhcir  ters  were  surprisingly  cxten- 
priTiieges.  ^j^.^ .  especially  if  we  do  not 
suspect  some  of  them  to  be  merely  in 
confirmation  of  previous  usages.  They 
were  made  capable  of  possessing  com- 
mon property,  and  authorized  to  use  a 
common  seal  as  the  symbol  of  their  in- 
corporation.    The  more  oppressive  and 

•  Him.  Litt/:raire  de  ]a  France,  t.  x.,  448.  Du 
Can?e,  vrjc.  Cornrnunia. 

t  Kertipil  <]H!i  Historiens,  f.  xiv.,  preface,  p.  66. 
t  Ordonnances  dcs  Roi«,  t.  xi.,  prf'^face.  o  17 


ignominious  tokens  of  subjection,  such  hA. 
the  fine  paid  to  the  lord  for  permission 
to  marry  their  children,  were  abolished. 
Their  payments  of  rent  or  tribute  were 
limited  both  in  amount  and  as  to  the  oc- 
casions when  they  might  be  demanded  : 
and  these  were  levied  by  assessors  of 
their  own  electmg.  Some  obtained  an 
exemption  from  assisting  their  lord  in 
wat ;  others  were  only  bound  to  follow 
him  when  he  personally  commanded ; 
and  almost  all  limited  their  service  to 
one,  or  at  the  utmost  very  few  days.  If 
they  were  persuaded  to  extend  its  dura- 
tion, it  v/as,  like  that  of  feudal  tenants,  at 
the  cost  of  their  superior.  Their  cus 
toms,  as  to  succession  and  other  matters 
of  private  right,  were  reduced  to  certain- 
ty, and,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down  in 
the  charter  of  incorporation.  And  the 
observation  of  these  was  secured  by  the 
most  valuable  privilege  which  the  char- 
tered towns  obtained  :  that  of  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  the  roy- 
al as  the  territorial  judges.  They  were 
subject  only  to  that  of  magistrates,  either 
wholly  elected  by  themselves,  or  in  some 
places,  with  a  greater  or  less  participa- 
tion of  choice  in  the  lord.  They  were 
empowered  to  make  special  rules,  or,  as 
we  call  them,  by-laws,  so  as  not  to  con- 
travene the  provisions  of  their  charter  or 
the  ordinances  of  the  king.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  far  from  the  inten- 
tion of  those  barons  who  confer- 
red such  immunities  upon  their  of*fVee'^'°" 
subjects  to  relinquish  their  own  towns  with 
superiority  and  rights  not  ex-  ^^"^^'"8- 
pressly  conceded.  But  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  affected,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  feudal  constitution  of 
France.  Towns,  distrustful  of  their  lord's 
fidelity,  sometimes  called  in  the  king  as 
guarantee  of  his  engagements.  The  first 
stage  of  royal  interference  led  to  a  more 
extensive  measure.  Philip  Augustus 
granted  letters  of  safeguard  to  communi- 
ties dependant' upon  the  barons,  assuring 
to  them  his  own  protection  and  patron- 
age.f  And  this  was  followed  up  so  quick- 
ly by  the  court,  if  we  believe  some  wri- 
ters, that  in  the  next  reign,  Louis  VIII. 
pretended  to  the  immediate  sovereignty 
over  all  chartered  towns,  in  exclusion  of 
their  original  lords. J    Nothing,  perhaps, 


*  Ordonriances  des  Rois,  prefaces  anx  tomes  xi. 
et  xii.  I)u  Cange,  voc.  Coinmunia,  Ho^tis.  Car 
penlier,  Siippl.  ad  D\i  Canpo,  v.  Hcwtis.  Mably 
Observations  sur  i'lJist.  de  France,  1.  iii.,  c.  7. 

•f  Mably,  it)id. 

t  Kepiitabat  civitates  omnes  siias  eBse,  in  quibus 
rowmuruai  enscnt.  i  mention  this  in  deference  to 
Du  Cangc,  Mably,  and  others,  \^ho  assume  the 
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had  so  decisive  an  effect  in  subverting  the 
feudal  aristocracy.     The  barons  perceiv- 
ed too  late,  that  for  a  price  long  since 
lavished  in  prodigal  magnificence  or  use- 
less warfare,  they  had  suffered  the  source 
of  their  wealth  to  be  diverted,  and  the 
nerves  of  their  strength  to  be  severed. 
The  government  prudently  respected  the 
privileges  secured  by  charter.     Philip  the 
Long  established  an  officer  in  all  large 
towns  to  preserve  peace  by  an  armed  po- 
lice ;   but,  though  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  crown,  he  was  elected  by  the  bur- 
gesses ;   and  they  took  a  mutual  oath  of 
fidelity  to  each  other.     Thus  shielded  un- 
der the  king's  mantle,  they  ventured  to 
encroach  upon  the  neiglibouring  lords, 
and  to  retaliate  for  the  long  oppression 
of  the  commonalty.*     Every  citizen  was 
bound  by  oath  to  stand  by  the  common 
cause  against  all  aggressors,  and  this  ob- 
ligation was  abundantly  fulfilled.     In  or- 
der to  swell  their  numbers,  it  became  the 
practice  to  admit  all  who  came  to  reside 
within  their  walls  to  the  rights  of  burgh- 
ership,  even  though  they  were  villeins, 
appertenant  to  the  soil  of  a  master,  from 
whom  they  had  escaped. f    Others,  hav- 

fact  as  incontrovertible  ;  but  the  passage  is  only  in 
a  monkish  chronicler,  whose  authority,  were  it 
even  more  e.Tplicit,  would  not  weigh  much  in  a 
matter  of  law.  Beauinanoir,  however,  sixty  years 
afterward,  lays  it  down,  that  no  one  can  erect  a 
commune  without  the  king's  consent,  c.  50,  p.  2GS. 
And  this  was  an  unquestionable  maxim  in  the  four- 
teenth centur)'. — Ordunnances,  t.  xi.,  p.  29. 

*  In  the  charter  of  Philip  Augustus  to  the  town 
of  Roye  in  Picardy,  we  read  :  If  any  stranger, 
whether  noble  or  villein,  commits  a  wrong  against 
the  town,  the  mayor  shall  summon  him  to  answer 
for  it ;  and,  if  he  does  not  obry  the  summons,  the 
mayor  and  inhabitants  may  go  and  destroy  his 
house,  in  which  we  (the  king)  will  lend  them  our 
assistance,  if  the  house  be  too  strong  for  the  bur- 
gesses to  pull  down  :  except  the  case  of  one  of  our 
vassals,  whose  house  shall  not  be 'destroyed  ;  but 
he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  till  he 
has  made  amends  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor 
ind  jurats.— Ordonnances  des  Rnis,  t.  xi.,  p.  228. 
This  summary  process  could  only,  as  I  conceive, 
be  employed,  if  the  house  was  situated  within  the 
juris«liction  of  the  commune.  —  See  charter  of 
Cresjjy,  id.,  p.  253.  In  other  cases,  the  application 
for  redress  was  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  l(jrd  of  the  territory  wherein  the  delinquent  re- 
lided.  But,  upon  his  failmg  to  enforce  satisfaction, 
the  mayor  and  jurats  might  satisfy  themselves  ;  li- 
ccat  jiistitiam  qusrere,  prout  potorunt ;  that  is, 
might  pull  down  his  house,  pnnided  they  could. 
MaMy  po.sitively  maintains  the  communes  to  have 
bad  the  right  of  Fevyitig  war,  1.  in.,  c.  7.  And  Br^- 
quiuny  scema  to  coincule  with  him. — Ordonnances, 
preface,  p.  46.  See  also  llist.  de  Languedoc,  t. 
111.,  p.  115.'  The  territory  of  a  commune  was  call- 
ed I'ax  (p.  185) ;  an  exprtssive  word. 

t  One  of  the  most  remarkable  privileges  of  char- 
tered towns  was  that  of  coiilerriMi;  frtnlom  on  run- 
away serfs,  if  they  were  not  recl.nmed  by  their 
mastrrs  wuhin  a  certain  tiLie.  'I'his  wis  a  pretty 
general  law.     Si  quia  nativui  quitt^  pei  unum  ail- 


ing obtained  the  same  pri^^leges,  contin- 
ued to  dwell  in  the  country  ;  but,  upon 
any  dispute  with  their  lords,  called  in  the 
assistance  of  their  community.  Philip 
the  Fair,  erecting  certain  communes  in 
Languedoc,  gave  to  any  who  would  de- 
clare on  oath  that  he  was  aggrieved  by 
the  lord  or  his  ollicers,  the  right  of  being 
admitted  a  burgess  of  tlie  next  town,  upon 
paying  one  mark  of  silver  to  the  king, 
and  purchasing  a  tenement  of  a  definite 
value.  But  the  neglect  of  this  condition, 
and  several  other  abuses,  are  enumerated 
in  an  instrument  of  Charles  V.,  redressing 
the  complaints  made  by  the  nobility  and 
rich  ecclesiastics  of  the  neighbourhood.* 
In  his  reign  the  feudal  indej)endcnce  had 
so  completely  yielded,  that  the  court  be 
gaii  to  give  in  to  a  new  pohcy,  which  was 
ever  after  pursued ;  that  of  maintaining 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  noble 
class  against  those  attacks  which  wealth 
and  liberty  encouraged  the  plebeians  to 
make  upon  them. 

The  maritime  towns  of  the  south  of 
France   entered   into  separate  Mantime 
alliances  with  foreign  states ;  towns  pccu 
as    Narbonne   with   Genoa   in  "''.'[/i,!!"^*' 
1166,  and  Montpelier  in  the  next  ^"  '^'' ' 
century.     At  the  death  of  Raymond  VII., 
Avignon,  Aries,  and  Marseilles  afiected  to 
set  up  republican  governments;  but  they 
were  soon  brought  into  subjection.!    The 
independent  character  of  maritime  towns 
was  not  peculiar  to  those  of  the  southern 
provinces.     Edward  II.  and  Edward  HI. 
negotiated,    and    entered   into    alliances 
with  the  towns  of   Flanders,   to   which 
neither    their    count,   nor   the    King   of 
France  were  parties. |    Even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
did  not  hesitate  to  address  the  citizens  of 
Rouen,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  ol 
some  ships,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  indo 
pendent  state. ^     This  evidently  arose  out 
of  the  ancient  customs  of  private  war- 
fare, which,   long   after   tiny    were   re- 
pressed by  a  stricter  police  at  home,  con- 
tinued with  lawless  violence  on  the  ocean, 
and  gave  a  character  of  piracy  to  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  middle  ages 

num  et  unum  diem  in  aliquA  villi  privileciali  man- 
sent,  ita  quod  in  eorum  communein       '  '        fan 
quam  civis  receptus  fuerit,  oo  ipso  k  •  iil>- 

erabitur. — Glaiivil.,  1.  v.,  c.  5.     'i'he  i.i..  ■<  m  Lai 
guedoc  had  the  same  privilege — Vaisstltc,  t.  iii., 

p.  528,  530.     And  llie  editor  of  the  «'-•   ire» 

speaks  of  it  as  general,  p.  44.     A  .•-  :  <>ni 

was  rstalilished  iii  ni-tK.inv  ;  but  ihi   ;.  ......  pro- 

scriptiDii  was,  in  -  •  s  at  least,  much  lungoi 

than  a  year  and  a       ;       it  llel,  t.  i.,  p.  291. 

•  Marlenno,  Thesaur.  Anetd.,  t.  i.,  p.  1515. 
f  Velly,  t.  iv.,  p.  4 16  ;  t.  v.,  p.  97. 

*  Jtymer,  t.  iv  ,  passim. 
^  (Janucr,  t.  XTii.,  p.  390. 
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Notwithstrtiidi  ig  the  forces  which  in 
opposite  dircctijiis  assailed  the  feudal 
Military  svstem,  from  the  enhancement 
service  of  o'f  Toyal  prerogative,  and  the 
feudal  elevation  of  the  chartered  towns, 
comniu-  its  rcsistancc  would  have  been 
ted  for  much  longer  but  for  an  intrinsic 
"'''"^*'*  decay.  No  political  institution 
can  endure,  which  does  not  rivet  itself  to 
the  hearts  of  men  by  ancient  prejudice 
or  acknowledged  interest.  The  feudal 
compact  had  originally  much  of  this 
character.  Its  prmc'ole  of  vitality  was 
warm  and  active.  Ii.  **ulfilling  the  obli- 
gations of  mutual  assis  ance  and  fidelity 
by  military  service,  the  energies  of  friend- 
ship were  awakened,  and  the  ties  of 
moral  sympathy  superadded  to  those  of 
positive  compact.  While  private  wars 
were  at  their  height,  the  connexion  of 
lord  and  vassal  grew  close  and  cordial, 
in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  their 
enmity  towards  others.  It  was  not  the 
object  of  a  baron  to  disgust  and  empover- 
ish  his  vavassors  by  enhancing  the  profits 
of  seigniory  ;  for  there  was  no  rent  of 
such  price  as  blood,  nor  any  labour  so 
serviceable  as  that  of  the  sword. 

But  the  nature  of  feudal  obligation 
was  far  better  adapted  to  the  partial 
quarrels  of  neighbouring  lords  than  to 
the  wars  of  kingdoms.  Customs,  found- 
ed upon  the  poverty  of  the  smaller  gen- 
try, had  limited  their  martial  duties  to  a 
penod  never  exceeding  forty  days,  and 
diminished  according  to  the  subdivisions 
of  the  fief.  They  could  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition, but  not  a  campaign;  they  could 
burn  an  open  town,  but  had  seldom  leis- 
ure to  besiege  a  fortress.  Hence,  when 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  were 
engaged  in  wars,  which,  on  our  side  at 
least,  Uii'^'.t  be  termed  national,  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  feudal  militia  became  evi- 
dent. It  was  not  easy  to  employ  the 
military  tenants  of  England  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  within  the  hrnits  of  their  term  of 
service.  When,  under  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.,  the  scene  of  war  was  fre- 
quently transferred  to  the  Garonne  or  the 
Charente,  this  was  still  more  impractica- 
ble. Tlie  first  remedy  to  which  sover- 
ei^L'ns  had  recourse,  was  to  keep  their 
v.i  sals  in  service  after  the  expiration  of 
their  forty  days,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of 
pay.*  Hut  tins  was  frequently  neither 
ronrf-nient  to  the*  tenant,  anxious  to  re- 
turn back  to  his  household,  nor  to  the 
king,  who  could  not  readily  defray  the 
charges  of  an  army.t      Something  was 

•  Dii  Cang-i,  fit  Carpel  tier,  voc.  Hostis. 

♦  There   axe  seve'-aJ     laan^.*!!  where    armies 


;  to  be  devised  more  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gency, though  less  suitable  to  the  feudal 
spirit.  By  the  feudal  law,  the  fi^f  was, 
in  strictness,  forfeited  by  neglecf  of  at- 
tendance upon  the  lord's  expedition.  A 
milder  usage  introduced  a  fine,  which, 
however,  was  generally  rather  heavy, 
and  assessed  at  discretion.  An  inatance 
of  this  kind  has  been  noticed  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  chapter,  from  the 
muster-roll  of  Philip  the  Bold's  expedi- 
tion against  the  Count  de  Foix.  The 
first  Norman  kings  of  England  made 
these  amercements  very  oppressive.  But 
when  a  pecuniary  payment  became  the 
regular  course  of  redeeming  personal  ser- 
vice, which,  under  the  name  of  escuage. 
may  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
it  was  essential  to  liberty  that  the  mili- 
tary tenant  should  not  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crown.*  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  contained  in 
the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  secures  the 
assessment  of  escuage  in  parliament. 
This  is  not  renewed  in  the  character  of 
Henry  HI.,  but  the  practice  during  his 
reign  was  conformable  to  its  spirit. 

The  feudal  military  tenures  had  super- 
seded that  earlier  system  of  public  de- 
fence, which  called  upon  every  man,  and 
especially  upon  every  landholder,  to  pro- 
tect his  country.!    The  relations  of  a  vas- 

broke  up,  at  the  expiration  of  their  limited  term  of 
service,  in  consequence  of  disagreement  with  the 
sovereign.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Avignon  in  1226 
Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  retired  with  hif 
troops,  that  he  might  not  promote  the  king's  de- 
signs upon  Languedoc,  At  that  of  Angers  in  1230 
nearly  the  same  thing  occurred. — M.  Paris,  p.  308 
*  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  16,  conceives 
that  escuage  may  have  been  levied  by  Hefiry  I, ; 
the  earliest  mention  of  it,  however,  in  a  record,  is 
under  Henry  II.  in  1159. — Lyttleton's  Hist,  of 
Henry  II.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13. 

t  Every  citizen,  however  extensive  may  be  his 
privileges,  is  naturally  bound  to  repel  invasion.    A 
common  rising  of  the  people  in  arms,  though  not 
always  the  most  convenient  mode  of  resistance 
is  one  to  which  all  governments  have  a  right  to  re 
sort.     Volumus,  says  Charles  the  Bald,  ut  cujus 
cunque  nostrum  homo,  in  cujuscunque  regno  sit, 
cum  seniore  suo  in  hostem,  vel  aliis  suis  ulilitati 
bus  pergat :  nisi  talis  regni  invasio,quam  Lnnlweri 
dicunt  (quodabsit),  acciderit,  ut  omnis  populusilli 
us  regni  ad  eam  repellendamcommuniter  pergat. — 
Baluzii  Capitularia,  t.  ii.,  p.  44.     This  very  ancient 
mention  of  the  Landwehr,  or  insurrectional  militia, 
so  signally  called   forth  in  the  present  age,  will 
strike  the  reader.    The  oijhpation  of  bearing  arms 
in  defensive  war  was  ])eculiarly  incumbent  on  the 
freeholder,  or  allodialist.     It  made  part  of  the  trin 
oda  necessitas,  in  Kngland,  erroneously  confound 
ed  by  some  writers  with  a  feudal  milUSry  tenure. 
But  when  these  latter  tenures  became  nearly  uni- 
versal, the   original  principles  of  public  defence 
were  almost  obliterated  ;  and  I  know  not  how  fai 
allodial  proprietors,  where  tliey  existed,  were  called 
!  upon  for  service.    Kings  did  not,  however,  alwayi 
I  dispense  with  such  aid  as  the  lower  people  cudiA 
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sal  came  in  place  of  those  of  a  subject 
\na  a  citizen.  This  was  the  revolution 
of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  another  innovation  rather 
more  gradually  prevailed,  and  marks  the 
third  period  in  the  military  history  of 
Europe  Mercenary  troops  were  substi- 
Ernpioymen.  tuted  for  the  feudal  militia, 
of  mercenary  Undoubtedly  there  could  never 
troops.  have  been  a  time  when  valour 

was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money ;  nor 
could  any  employment  of  surplus  wealth 
be  more  natural  either  to  the  ambitious 
or  the  weak ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  numerous  testimonies  of  facts  of 
this  descnption.*  In  public  national  his- 
tory, I  am  aware  of  no  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  a  regular  army  (unless  we 
consider  the  Antrustions  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  as  such),  more  ancient  than 
the  body-guards,  or  huscarles,  of  Canute 
the  Great.  These  select  troops  amount- 
ed to  six  thousand  men,  on  whom  he 
probably  relied  to  ensure  the  subjection 
of  England.  A  code  of  martial  law,  com- 
piled for  their  regulation,  is  extant  in  sub- 
stance ;  and  they  are  reported  to  have  dis- 
played a  military  spirit  of  mutual  union, 
of  which   their  master   stood  in  awe.f 


•upply.  Louis  the  Fat  called  oi>t  the  militia  of  towns 
and  parishes  under  their  priests,  who  marched  at 
their  head,  though  they  did  not  actually  command 
them  in  battle.  In  the  charters  of  incorporation 
which  towns  received,  the  number  of  troops  required 
was  usually  expressed.  These  formed  the  infantry 
of  the  French  amies,  perhaps  more  numerous  than 
formidable  to  an  enemy.  In  the  war  of  the  same 
prince  with  the  Kmperor  Henry  V.,  all  the  popula- 
tion of  the  frontier  provinces  was  called  out  ;  for 
the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Rheims  and  Chalons 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
Philip  IV.  summoned  one  foot-soldier  for  every 
twenty  hearths  to  take  the  field  after  the  battle  of 
Courtrai.—( Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran<;aise. 
Velly,  t.  iii.,  p.  62  ;  t.  vii.,  p.  287.)  Commissions  of 
array ,  either  to  call  out  the  whole  population,  or,  as 
was  more  common,  to  select  the  most  serviceable 
by  forced  impressment,  occur  in  Knglish  records 
fromthereignof  Edward  I. — (Stuart's  View  of  So- 
ciety, p.  4tX).)  And  there  are  even  several  writs 
directed  to  the  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  cause  all 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  be  arrayed  and  armed  on 
accountof  an  expected  invasion. — Rvmer,  t.  vi.,  p. 
726  (46  E.  III.) ;  t.  vii.,  p.  1.62  (I  K.  II.)  ;  and  t. 
viii.,  p.  270  (3  H.  IV,). 

•  The  preface  to  the  eleventh  volume  of  Recueil 
dcs  Historiens,  p.  232,  notices  the  word  solidarii, 
for  hired  soldiers,  as  early  as  1030.  It  was  proba- 
bly unusual  at  that  time  ;  thouph  in  RoRor  Hove- 
den.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  other  w  iters  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  occurs  not  very  unfrequently. 
We  may  perhaps  conjecture  the  abliots,  as  Ixjih  the 
nchest  and  mostflefenceless,  to  have  been  the  rtrst 
who  availed  themselves  of  mercenary  valour. 

t  For  the.se  facts,  of  which  I  remember  no  men- 
tion m  Knu'li.-h  history,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Danish 
collection  of  Langebek,  Scriptores  Reriiin  Danica- 
rum  Medii  My\.  Though  the  Leges  Casirenses 
Caniiti  .Mapiii.  publishc-l  by  him,  t  ui.,  p.  l-*  1,  are 


Harold  II.  is  also  said  to  have  had  Danish 
soldiers  in  pay.  But  the  most  eminent 
example  in  that  age  of  a  mercenary  army, 
is  that  by  whose  assi^lance  William 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England.  His 
torians  concur  in  representing  this  force 
to  have  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
He  afterward  hired  soldiers  from  vari- 
ous regions  to  resist  an  invasion  from 
Norway.  William  Hufus  pursued  the 
same  course.  Hired  troops  did  not,  how- 
ever, in  general  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  armies,  till  the  wars  of  Henr}'  II. 
and  Philip  Augustus.  Each  of  these 
monarchs  took  into  pay  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries,  chiefly,  as  we  may  infer 
from  their  appellation  of  Braban§ons,  en 
listed  from  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
always  disbanded  on  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties :  and  unlit  for  any  habits  but  of  idle 
ncss  and  license,  oppressed  the  peasant- 
ry and  ravaged  the  country  without  con- 
trol. But  their  soldier-like  principles  of 
indiscriminate  obedience,  still  more  than 
tjieir  courage  and  field-discipline,  render- 
ed them  dear  to  kings,  who  dreaded  the 
free  spirit  of  a  feudal  army.  It  was  by 
such  a  foreign  force  that  John  saw  him- 
self on  the  point  of  abrogating  the  Great 
Charter,  and  reduced  his  barons  to  the 
necessity  of  tendering  his  kingdom  to  a 
prince  of  France,* 

It  now  became  manifest,  that  the  prob- 
abilities of  war  inclined  to  the  party 
who  could  take  the  field  with  selected 
and  experienced  soldiers.  The  command 
of  money  was  the  command  of  armed 
hirelings,  more  sure  and  steady  in  battle, 
as  we  must  confess  with  shame,  than 
the  patriot  citizen.  Though  the  nobility 
still  composed  in  a  great  degree  the 
strength  of  an  army,  yet  they  served  in 

not  in  their  original  statutory  fonn,  t]^«'v  t,-.-i-i'p<i 
from  the  pen  of  Sweno,  the  earliest  I)  >• 

nan,  who  lived  under  Waldemar  I,,  1'  a 

century  and  ahalf  aftor  Canute.  I  appiy  the  word 
huscarle,  familiar  in  Anglo-Saxon  documents,  to 
these  military  retainers,  on  the  nuihorily  of  Lange 
bek  in  another  place,  t.  ii.,  [>.  4M.  The  n».'i  rt  oi 
Canute's  institutions  wa.s  to  pro<liire  :.  -y 

of  discipline  ami  conduct  nrnnn?  his  h-  .J 

thus  to  separate  thf  in  ni'  ily  from  Uit  j-t'o 

pie.     They  were  di.stin^;  -  their  dress  :iiid 

golden  ornaments.     Thru  niatwjers  tn  •  h 

other  were  rej^ulated  ;  quarrels  nnd  al"  a 

subjected  to  a  penalty.     Alhi  t 

ing  lands,  were  settled  anmn  .i 

general  [larliament.    A  isi  i 

if  false,  may  still  iliu8tr;i:  : 

ter  of  thc-ir  guanls  :  thai  I  rum;.'  .  < 

of  their  body  in  a  fit  of  anfrer.  it  w.»-  i  • 

erthekiiii:  ^«huuld  incur  tt     '       ' 
nnd  this  was  only  compr  r 

a  ctKshion  iK'lore  the  a»s«-iiim\.  .;ii'i  .»«<  ..■  .      >■ 
perini>M«>ii  to  rise,  I.  ui.,  p.  liA' 
•  .Malt.  Pans. 
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&  new  character;  their  animating  spirit 
w^is  that  of  chivalry  rather  than  of  feu- 
dal tenure ;  tlieir  connexion  with  a  su- 
per'.or  was  personal  rather  than  territo- 
liai.  The  crusades  had  probably  a  ma- 
terial tendency  to  effectuate  this  revolu- 
tion, by  substituting  what  was  inevitable 
in  those  expeditions,  a  voluntary  stipen- 
diary service  for  one  of  absolute  obliga- 
tion.* It  is  the  opinion  of  Daniel,  that 
ill  the  thirteenth  century  all  feudal  teft- 
ants  received  pay,  even  during  their  pre- 
scribed term  of  service. f  This  does  not 
appear  consonant  to  the  law  of  fiefs  ;  yet 
their  poverty  may  often  have  rendered 
it  impossible  to  defray  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment on  distant  expeditions.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  expense  must  in  all 
cases  have  fallen  upon  the  lord ;  and 
hence  that  perpetually  increasing  taxa- 
tion, the  effects  whereof  we  have  lately 
been  investigating. 

A  feudal  army,  however,  composed  of 
ftU  tenants  in  chief  and  their  vassals,  still 
presented  a  formidable  array.  It  is  very 
long  before  the  paradox  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  numbers  do  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  the  intrinsic  efficiency  of 
armies.  Philip  IV,  assembled  a  great 
force,  by  publishing  the  arriere-ban,  or 
feudal  summons,  for  his  unhappy  expe- 
dition against  the  Flemings.  A  small 
and  more  disciplined  body  of  troops 
would  not,  probably,  have  met  with  the 
discomfiture  of  Courtray.  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  frequently  called  upon 
those  who  owed  military  service,  in  their 
invasions  of  Scotland.  J  But  in  the  French 
wars  of  ?]dward  III.,  the  whole,  I  think, 
of  his  army  served  for  pay,  and  was  rais- 
ed by  contract  with  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, who  received  wages  for  exery 
soldier  according  to  his  station  and  the 
arms  he  bore.  The  rate  of  pay  was  so 
remarkably  high,  that  unless  we  imagme 
a  vast  profit  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  contractors,  the  private  lancers  and 
even  archers  must  have  been  chiefly 
taken  from  the  middling  classes,  the 
smaller   gentry,  or   rich   yeomanry,   of 

♦  Joinville,  in  several  passages,  intimates  that 
mofct  of  the  knights  serving  in  St.  Louis's  crusade 
receiver!  pay,  either  from  their  superior  lord,  if  he 
were  on  the  cxfjedition,  or  from  some  other,  into 
•rbose  service  they  entered  for  the  time.  He  set 
out  himself  with  ten  knighis,  whom  he  afterward 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  maintain.— Collection 
den  M^moiren,  t.  i.,  p.  49,  and  t.  ii.,  p.  53. 

+  Hivi  de  la  Milice  Franf;aise,  p.  84. 

"  'if  mercenary  lrfx)ps  prevailed  much  in 

f''  Hng  the  thirtefmth  century  .—Schmidt, 

•  In  Italy,  it  was  al.«jo  very  common  ; 

ll^'  '^■neral  adoption  is  to  be  referred  to  the 

•'•iiii.i.  ;i. . ment  of  the  succeeding  age. 

t  Kymcr,  t.  lii.,  p.  173,  189,  190,  et  alibi  8«pin». 


England.*  This  part  of  Edward  s  military 
system  was  probably  a  leading  cause  of 
his  superiority  over  the  French,  among 
whom  the  feudal  tenantry  were  called 
into  the  field,  and  swelled  their  unwieldy 
armies  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Both  par- 
ties, however,  in  this  war  employed  mer- 
cenary troops.  Philip  had  15,000  Ital- 
ian crossbowmen  at  Crecy.  It  had  for 
some  time  before  become  the  trade  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  to  enlist  under  lead- 
ers of  the  same  description  as  them- 
selves in  companies  of  adventure,  pas- 
sing from  one  service  to  another,  uncon- 
cerned as  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  retained.  These  military  adven- 
turers played  a  more  remarkable  part 
in  Italy  than  in  France,  though  not  a  lit- 
tle troublesome  to  the  latter  country. 
The  feudal  tenures  had  at  least  furnish 
ed  a  royal  native  militia,  whose  duties, 
though  much  limited  in  the  extent,  were 
defined  by  usage,  and  enforced  by  princi 
pie.  They  gave  place  in  an  evil  hour  for 
the  people,  and  eventually  for  sovereigns, 
to  contracts  with  mutinous  hirelings,  fre- 
quently strangers,  M'hose  valotir  in  the 
day  of  battle  inadequately  redeemed  their 
bad  faith  and  vexatious  rapacity.  France, 
in  her  calamitous  period  under  Charles 
VI.  and  Charles  YIL,  experiencea  the 
full  effects  of  military  licentiousness. 
Ai  me  expulsion  of  the  English,  robbery 
and  disorder  were  substituted  for  the 
more  specious  plundering  of  Estabiish- 
war.      Perhaps  few  measures  "'^'I'/'fi 

,  ,      ^  ,  regular  lorc« 

have  ever  been  more  popular,  bj  chnries 
as  few  certainly  have  been  vii. 
more  politic,  than  the  establishment  ot 
regidar  companies  of  troops  by  an  ordi  ■ 
nance  of  Charles  VII.,  in  1444. f  These 
may  justly  pass  for  the  first  example  of 
a  standing  army  in  Europe  ;  though  some 
Italian  princes  had  retained  troops  con- 
stantly in  their  pay,  but  prospectively  to 
hostilities,  which  were  seldom  long  inter- 
mitted. Fifteen  companies  were  com- 
posed, each  of  a  hundred  men  at  arms, 


*  Many  proofs  of  this  may  be  adduced  from  Ry 
iner's  Collection.  The  following  is  from  Brady's 
History  of  Kngland,  vol.  ii..  Appendix,  p.  6G.  The 
wages  allowed  by  contract,  in  1340,  were  for  an 
earl,  6s.  M.  per  day  ;  for  barons  and  bannerets,  4s. ; 
for  knights,  2s.;  for  squires,  Is.;  for  archers  and 
hobelers  (light  cavalry),  6f/. ;  for  archers  on  foot, 
3d.  ;  for  Welshmen,  2d.  These  sums,  multiplied 
by  about  24,  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the 
present  value  of  money,  will  show  the  pay  to  have 
i)een  extremely  high.  The  cavalry,  of  course,  fur- 
nished themselves  with  horses  and  equipments,  as 
well  as  arms,  which  were  very  expensive. — See 
too  Chap.  1.,  p.  52  of  this  work. 

+  The  estates  at  Orleans  in  1439  had  advised 
this  meat  nre,  as  is  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the 
nnlmauci  — Ordounanc^s  des  Roie,  t.  xii.,  p,  312 
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or  lancers ;  and,  in  the  language  of  that 
age,  the  whole  body  was  one  thousand 
five  hundred  lances.  But  each  lancer 
had  three  archers,  a  coutiller,  or  soldier 
armed  with  a  knife,  and  a  page  or  valet 
attached  to  him,  all  serving  on  horse- 
back ;  so  that  the  fifteen  companies 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  cavalry.* 
From  these  small  beginnings,  as  they 
must  appear  in  modern  times,  arose  the 
regular  army  of  France,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding king  was  solicitous  to  augment. 
The  ban  was  sometimes  convoked,  that 
is,  the  possessors  of  fiefs  were  called 
upon  for  mihtary  service  in  subsequent 
ages ;  but  with  more  of  ostentation  than 
real  efficiency. 

The  feudal  compact,  thus  deprived  of 
Decaj  offeu-  its  original  efficacy,  soon  lost 
dai  principles,  the  rcspcct  and  attachment 
which  had  attended  it.  Homage  and  in- 
vestiture became  unmeaning  ceremonies ; 
the  incidents  of  relief  and  aid  were  felt 
as  burdensome  exactions.  And  indeed 
the  rapacity  with  which  these  were  lev- 
'ed,  especially  by  o'lr  Xorman  sovereigns 
and  their  barons,  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  extinguish  all  the  generous  feelings 
of  vassalage.  Thus  galled,  as  it  were, 
by  the  armour  which  he  was  compelled 
to  wear,  but  not  to  use,  the  military  ten- 
ant of  England  looked  no  longer  with 
contempt  upon  the  owner  of  land  in  soc- 
cage,  who  held  his  estate  with  almost 
the  immunities  of  an  allodial  j)roprietor. 
But  the  profits  which  the  crown  reaped 
from  wardships,  and  perhaps  the  preju- 
dices of  lawyers,  prevented  the  abolition 
of  military  tenures,  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  In  France,  the  fiefs  of  no- 
blemen were  very  unjustly  exempted 
from  all  territorial  taxation ;  though  tlie 
tallies  of  later  times  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  superseded  the  aids  to  which 
they  iiad  been  always  liable.  This  dis- 
tinction, it  is  well  known,  was  not  an- 
nihilated till  that  event  which  annihilated 
all  distinctions,  the  French  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the 
feudal  sytem  established  in  England  upon 
the  conquest  broke  in  very  nuich  upon 
our  ancient  Saxon  liberties ;  though  it 
was  attended  with  harsher  servitudes 
than  in  any  other  country,  particularly 
those  two  intolerable  burdens,  wardship 
and  marriage  •  yet  it  has  in  general  been 
treated  with  more  favour  by  English  than 
F'rench  writers.  The  hardines-s  with 
which  the  ancient  barons  resisted  their 
sovereign,  and  the  noble  struggles  which 


*  Daniel,  Hist,  do  la  Milice  Frangaisc,  p.  2CC. 
•^iUaret,  Hwt.  do  France,  l.  xv.,  p.  391 


they  made  for  civil  iibrrty,  especiaHy  in 
that  Great  Charter,  the  basement,  at 
least,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  our  free 
constitution,  have  met  with  a  kindred 
sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen; 
while,  from  an  opposite  feehng,  the 
French  have  been  sliocked  at  tiiat  aris- 
tocratic independence,  which  cramped 
the  prerogatives,  and  obscured  the  lustre, 
of  tlieir  crown.  Yet  it  is  precisely  to 
this  feudal  policy  that  France  is  indebt 
ed  for  that  which  is  ever  dearest  to  her 
children,  their  national  splendour  and 
power.  That  kingdom  would  have  been 
irretrievably  dismembered  in  the  tenth 
century,  if  the  laws  of  feudal  dependance 
had  not  preserved  its  integrity.  Empire? 
of  unwieldy  bulk,  like  that  of  Charle- 
magne, have  several  times  been  dissolv 
ed  by  the  usurpation  of  provincial  gov 
ernors,  as  is  recorded  both  in  ancijenl 
history-  and  in  that  of  the  Mahometan 
dynasties  in  the  East.  What  question 
can  there  be,  that  the  powerful  dukes  of 
Guienne  or  counts  of  Toulouse  mouIc' 
have  thrown  off  all  connexion  wnh  th« 
crown  of  France,  when  usurped  by  one 
of  their  equals,  if  the  slight  dependance 
of  vassalage  had  not  been  substituted  foi 
legitimate  subjection  to  a  sovereign  ? 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  society 
under  the  grandchildren  of  Charlemagne, 
which  we  must  always  keep  in  mind,  if 
we  would  appreciate  the  effects  oi'  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  institutions  of  the  elevcnlii 
ccnturj'  must  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  ninth,  not  with  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  modern  times.  If  the  view  that 
I  have  taken  or  those  dark  ages  is  cor- 
rect, the  state  of  anarchy,  which  we  usu- 
ally term  feudal,  was  the  natural  result 
of  a  vast  and  barbarous  empire  feebly  ad 
ministered,  and  the  cause,  rather  than 
effect,  of  the  general  establishment  of 
feudal  tenures.  These,  by  preseiving  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  aUve 
the  feeling  of  a  common  country  and 
common  duties;  and  settled,  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  constitution 
of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France, 
and  the  federal  union  of  Ciermany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  polity  may 
be  estimated,  by  its  effect  upon  f.,,,j^rm,  ^ 
national  greatness  and  security,  I'm.i.-  of 
upon  civd   liberty  and   private  "'  '  ;\",'' 
rights,  upon  the  tranquillity  aui!  !,;i 

onler  of  society,  upon  the  in-  if>« 

crease  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  It"^*^**- 
or   uj)on   the   general   tone  of 
moral  seiuiment  and  energy.     The  feu- 
dal   constitution    was    cert  s  ]iai 
been  observed  alreadv,  httl-          ^   <  d  foi 
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the  defecce  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  far  less 
for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as  it  pre- 
vailed alike  in  several  adjacent  countries, 
none  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  mil- 
itary superiority  of  its  neighbours.  It 
was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia, 
perhaps,  that  saved  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  from  the  danger  of  universal 
monarchy.  In  times  when  princes  had 
little  notion  of  confedei-acies  for  mutual 
protection,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might 
not  have  been  the  successes  of  an  Otho 
the  Great,  a  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  a 
Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have  wield- 
ed tlie  whole  force  of  their  subjects 
whenever  theu*  ambition  required.  If  an 
empire  equally  extensive  with  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  supported  by  miUtary 
despotism,  had  been  formed  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds 
of  commerce  and  hberty,  just  then  begin- 
ning to  shoot,  would  have  perished  :  and 
Europe,  reduced  to  a  barbarous  servi- 
tude, might  have  fallen  before  the  free 
barbarians  of  Tartary. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a 
sclieme  of  civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble 
countenance.  To  the  feudal  law  it  is 
owing,  that  the  very  names  of  right  and 
privilege  were  not  swept  away,  as  in 
Asia,  by  the  desolating  hand  of  power. 
The  tyranny  which,  on  every  favourable 
moment,  was  breaking  through  all  bar- 
riers, would  have  rioted  without  control, 
if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  dis- 
united, the  nobility  had  not  been  brave 
and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feudal- 
ity extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  notions  of  private  right. 
Every  one,  I  think,  wilt  acknowledge 
this,  who  considers  the  limitations  of  the 
services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  mark- 
ed in  those  law-books  whicA  are  the 
records  of  customs,  the  reciprocity  of  ob- 
ligation between  the  lord  and  his  tenant, 
the  consent  required  in  every  measure  of 
a  legislative  or  a  general  nature,  the  se- 
curity, above  all,  which  every  vassal 
found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by 
hi.9  peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense 
say)  in  the  trial  by  combat.  The  bulk  of 
the  people,  it  is  true,  were  degraded  by 
8er\iiude,  hut  this  had  no  connexion  with 
the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society 
were  not  promoted  by  this  system. 
Though  private  wars  did  not  originate  in 
the  feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so 
convenient  an  institution,  which  indeed 
owed  its  universal  establishment  to  no 
Jther  cau.sc.  And  as  ifedomina.it  hab- 
Zc  of    warfare   arc   totally  irreconcila- 


ble with  those  of  industry,  not  merely 
by  the  immediate  works  of  destruction 
which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but 
through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occu- 
pations which  they  produce,  the  feudal 
system  must  have  been  intrinsically  ad- 
verse to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
the  improvement  of  those  arts,  which 
mitigate  the  evils  or  abridge  the  labours 
of  mankind. 

But  as  the  school  of  moral  discipline, 
the  feudal  institutions  were  perhaps  most 
^o  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk,  for  sev- 
eral centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter 
depravity ;  where,  if  any  vices  could  be 
selected  as  more  eminently  characteris- 
tic than  others,  they  w^ere  falsehood 
treachery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly 
purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  cor- 
ruption, the  feudal  spirit  exerted  its  ame- 
liorating influence.  Violation  of  faith 
stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  o. 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  prompt 
ly  avenged,  most  branded  by  general  in- 
famy. The  feudal  law-books  breathe 
throughout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obliga- 
tion. The  feudal  course  of  jurisdiction 
promoted,  what  trial  by  peers  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  promote,  a  keener 
feeling  and  readier  perception  of  moral 
as  well  as  of  leading  distinctions.  And 
as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  man- 
kind are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great 
points  of  veracity  and  justice,  except 
through  the  temporary  success  of  crimes, 
or  the  want  of  a  definite  standard  of  right, 
they  gradually  recovered  themselves, 
when  law  precluded  the  one  and  sup 
plied  the  other.  In  the  reciprocal  ser 
vices  of  lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample 
scope  for  every  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested energy.  The  heart  of  man, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  sel- 
dom be  deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No 
occasions  could  be  more  favourable  than 
the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  oi 
the  defence  of  a  beneficent  suzerain, 
against  such  powerful  aggression,  as  left 
little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in  his 
ruin. 

From  these  feelings,  engendered  by  the 
feudal  relation,  has  sprung  up  the  peculiar 
sentiment  of  personal  reverence  and  at- 
tachment towards  a  sovereign  which  we 
denominate  loyalty,  alike  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  stuj)id  devotion  of  eastern 
slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  respect  with 
which  free  citizens  regard  their  chief 
magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used  to 
swear  fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to  fol 
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low,  at  home  and  \i  the  field,  a  feudal  su- 
perior and  his  family,  easily  tiansfened 
the  same  allegiance  to  the  monarch.  It 
was  a  very  powerful  feeling,  which  could 
make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with  slights 
and  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign ;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  disinterested  exertion  for  one  whom 
they  never  saw,  and  in  whose  character 
there  was  nothing  to  esteem.  In  ages 
when  tlie  rights  of  the  community  were 
unfelt,  this  sentiment  was  one  great  pre- 
servative of  society  ;  and,  though  collat- 


eral or  even  subservient  to  more  enlar- 
ged principles,  it  is  still  indispensable  to 
the  ti'anquillity  and  permanence  of  every 
monarcliy.  In  a  moral  view,  loyalty  has 
scarcely  perhaps  less  tendency  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  heart  than  palriolism  it- 
self; and  holds  a  middle  place  in  the 
scale  of  human  motives,  as  they  ascend 
from  the  grosser  inducements  of  self-in- 
terest, to  the  furtherance  of  general  hap- 
piness and  conformity  to  the  purposes  of 
infinite  Wisdom. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*  HE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  FROM  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  CaRLOVINGIAN  LM 
PERORS  TO  THE  INVASION   OF  NAPLES  BY  CHARLES  VIIL 


PART  I. 

tate  of  Italy  f.fter  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat. — 
Coronation  of  Otho  the  Great. — State  of  Rome. 
— Conrad  II. — Union  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
with  the  Empire. — Establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  Naples  and  Sicily. — Roger  Guiscard. — 
Rise  of  the  Lombard  Cities. — They  gradually 
become  more  independent  of  the  Empire. — Their 
Internal  Wars.  —  Frederick  Barbarossa.  —  De- 
stniction  of  Milan. — Lombard  League. — Battle 
of  Legnano. — Peace  of  Constance. — Temporal 
Principality  of  the  Popes.— Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
Factions.— Otho  IV. — Frederick  II.  —  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Italian  Republics. — Second  Lombard 
War. — Extinction  of  the  House  of  Svvabia. — 
Causes  of  the  Success  of  Lombard  Republics. — 
Their  prosperity — and  Forms  of  Government. — 
Contentions  between  the  Nobility  and  People. 
•Civil  Wars. — Story  of  Giovanni  di  Vicenza.* 

At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888, 

Stateof  Italy  J^^^    P^^t    9^  J^^    ^^^ich    ac- 

at  the  end  of  knowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  ninth  the  westcm  empire  was  divi- 
century,       ^^^^  jjj,^  France  and  Germany, 

*  The  authorities  upon  which  this  chapter  is 
bounded,  and  which  do  not  always  appear  at  the 
loot  of  the  page,  are  chiefly  the  following.  1.  Mu- 
raton's  Annals  of  Italy  (twelve  volumes  in  4to.  or 
eightpenin  8vo.)  comprehend  a  summary  of  its  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  volumes  relating 
to  the  middle  ages,  into  which  he  has  digested  the 
original  writers  contained  in  his  great  collection, 
Scriptore.s  Rerum  Ilalicarum,  are  by  much  the 
best ;  and  r*"  these,  the  part  which  extends  from 
the  seventh  or  eighth  to  tne  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  the  fullest  and  most  u^^eful  Muraton's  ac- 
curacy is  in  general  almost  implicitly  to  be  trusted, 
and  his  plain  integrity  speaks  m  all  his  writings; 
but  his  mind  was  not  philosophical  enough  to  dis- 
criminate the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  ami  his  habits 
of  life  induced  him  to  annex  an  imaginary  impor- 
tance to  the  dates  of  diplomas  and  other  inconsid- 
»"able  matters.     His  narrative  presents  a  mere 


among  a  few  powerful  vassals,  hereditary 
governors  of  provinces.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and 

skeleton  devoid  of  juices  ;  and  besides  its  intolera 
ble  aridity,  it  labours  under  that  confusion  which  a 
merely  chronological  arrangement  of  concurrent 
and  independent  events  must  always  produce.  2 
The  dissertations  on  Italian  Antiquities,  by  the 
same  writer,  may  be  considered  either  as  one  or 
two  works.  In  Latin,  they  form  six  volumes  in 
folio,  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  onirinal  doc 
uments.  In  Italian,  they  are  freely  tran.-lated  by 
Muratori  himself,  abridged,  no  doubt,  and  without 
most  of  the  original  instruments,  but  well  furnish- 
ed with  quotations,  and  abundantly  sufficient  foi 
most  purposes.  They  form  three  volumes  in  quar- 
to. 1  have  in  general  quoted  only  the  nuinbcr  of 
the  dissertation,  on  account  of  the  variance  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Italian  works :  in  case.s  where 
the  page  is  referred  to,  I  have  indicated,  by  the 
title,  which  of  the  two  I  intend  to  vouch.  3.  St. 
.Marc,  a  learned  and  laborious  Frenchman,  has 
written  a  chronological  abridgment  of  Italian  his- 
tory, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  H6nauli,  but  so 
strangely  divided  by  several  parallel  cobniiiis  in  cv- 
ery  page,  that  I  could  hardly  name  a  \»>nk  mure 
inconvenient  to  the  reader.  His  know'.  •  'ke 
Muraton's,  lay  a  goo«.l  deal  in  points  ol  i 

quiry  ;  andheischielly  to  be  valued  iner  <! 

history.    The  work  descends  only  to  ilr  n 

century.    4.   Denina's  Kivoluzioni  (i'i 
nally  published  in  ITti'J,  is  a  persph  ^ 

book,  in  which  the  principal  cir<  f 

well  selected.  It  is  not  perhaps  free  from  trrurs 
in  fact,  and  still  less  from  those  of  opinion  ;  but, 
till  lately,  I  do  not  know  from  what  soiirr*  a  ii-ii 
eral  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  It  :'\-  <  ••:ld 
have  been  so  easily  derived.     5.  '!  m 

of  M.  Sismondi's  llisloire  des  R^;  <  i 

nes  has  thrown  a  blaze  of  li;'  ^ 

interesting,  at  lea.st  in  many  r«  n 

countries  during  the  middle  agci.     1  .uii  !•; 
bear  witness,  so  far  as  my  own  »tudii'>i  h:»'  ■ 
bled  me,  to  the  learning  and  <'  ' 
ter;  qualitiM  which  the  woi  t 

not  to  Mij.i  • '  're  they  p- 

qucncc  an'  .  !iy.     1  cai  , 
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Tuscany,  the  marquises  of  Ivrea,  Susa, 
and  Friiili.     The  great  Lombard  dutchj^ 
of  Benevento,  which  had  stood  against 
the  arms  of  Charlemagne,  and  comprised 
more  than  half  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples,  had  now  fallen  into  deca}^,  and 
teas  straitened  by  the  Greeks  in  Apulia, 
and  by  the  principalities  of  Capua  and 
Salerno,  wliich  had  been  severed  from  its 
own  territory,  on  the  opposite  coast.* 
Ani  m  Cm  Though  princes  of  the  Carlovin- 
iistpanoT  giau  line  continued  to  reign  in 
Oetatk.    i-^rance,  their  character  was  too 
little  distinguished  to  challenge  the  obe- 
dience of  Italy,  already  separated  b}*  fam- 
ily partitions  from  the  Transalpine  na- 
tions;  and  the  only  contest  was  among 
her  native  cliiefs.     One  of  these,  Beren- 
ger,  originally  Marquis  of  Friuli,  or  the 
March  of  Treviso,  reigned  for  thirty-six 
years,  but  with  continually  disputed  pre- 
tensions ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  calam- 
ities of  Italy  were  sometimes  aggravated 
by  t}Tanny.  and  sometimes  b}'  intestine 

ion  of  M.  Sismondi  in  this  respect  more  strongly 
than  by  saying  that  his  work  has  almost  superseded 
the  annals  of  Muratori ;  I  mean  from  the  twelfth 
century,  before  which  period  his  labour  hardly  be- 
gins. Thorgh  doubtless  not  more  accurate  than 
Muratori.  he  has  consulted  a  much  more  extensive 
itsi  of  authors;  and,  considered  as  a  register  of 
facts  alone,  his  history  is  incomparably  more  use- 
ftiL  These  are  combined  in  so  skilful  a  manner, 
as  to  diminish,  m  a  great  degree,  that  inevitable 
confusion  which  arises  from  frequency  of  transi- 
tion and  want  of  genersil  unity.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  from  too  redundant  details  of  unne- 
cessary circumstances,  and  sometimes,  if  1  may 
i^r  •:  -  .\ing  so,  from  unnecessary  re- 

fl'  "  .  has  run  into  a  prolixity  which 

fi..;.  ...^  ate  the  languid  students  of  our 

tge.     .  ore  to  be  regretted,  because  the 

HistOf>  .  i  i.cL..j.a  Repubhcs  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  good  far  more  important  than  stornig  the 
toemory  «»  -h  hi'^torical  facts,  that  of  communica- 
tiof  tc  rs  bosom  some  sparks  of  the  dig- 

tdui^'.  V,   the  love  for  truth  and  virtue, 

w  -•  its  eloquent  pages.    6.  To  Mu- 

rt'  ,.  of  orir-.Tiril  wriTFr*.  I'^i'^  Scriptores 

Renim  iulicarum.  ir.  s  in  folio, 

I  have  paid  consider.  ^     ..ujjs  there 

is  no  volume  of  it  which  i  nave  no:  more  or  less 
consu/ied.  But,  after  the  annals  of  the  same  wri- 
ter, and  the  work  of  M.  Sismondi,  I  have  not 
tboogfat  myself  ho- rid  to  repeat  a  laborious  search 
■toall  th*-  "s  upon  which  those  writers 

oe^oid     1  ;.  ,j-  the  most  part,  of  perusing 

9'  ■  >  authors,  consists  less 

*''•  than  in  acquiring  that 

'^'*  per  of  their  times, 

"**•  le  for  any  compiler 

louuj.^ru  J.  w  J  :  :^  iii^.ossible  for  me  to  dis- 
OB^uh  what  mformation  I  have  derived  from 
*****  higher  sources ;  in  <ases,  therefore,  where 
■•  paruruiar  authority  is  iiarned,  I  would  refer  to 
tlw  wntingi  of  Muraion  and  Sismondi,  especial- 

\^  ^"^'  *"  *^  «ik>»tratum  of  the  foUowmg 

♦Giaaoooe.  btoria  C-rile  di  Napoli,  L  vii.     Si«- 
jowli,  Ilj^  dea  Repi  \iipe%  Iialicnnes,  t  i.,  p. 


war.     The  Hungarians  desolated  Lorn 
bardy  ;  the  southern  coasts  were  infested 
by  the  Saracens,  now  masters  of  Sicily 
Plunged  in  an  abyss,  from  which  she  saw 
no  other  means  of  extricating  herself, 
Italy  lost  sight  of  her  favourite  independ- 
ence, and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Oiho 
the  First,  king  of  Germany.     Little  op 
position  was  made  to  this  powerful  moii 
arch.     Berenger  II.,  the  reigning  sover 
eign  of  Italy,  submitted  to  hold  the  kii>g- 
dom  of  him  as  a  fief.*     But  some  years 
afterward,  new  disturbances  ari-  oiho  tiie 
sing,    Qtho  descended  from  the  ^reat. 
Alps  a  second  time  [A.  D.  961],  deposed 
Berenger,  and  received  at  the  hands  of 
Pope   John  XII.   the   imperial   dignity, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  nearly  for- 
ty years. 

Every  ancient  prejudice,  every  recol- 
lection,* whether  of  Augustus  or  of  Char 
lemagne,  had  led  the  Italians  to  annex 
the  notion  of  sovereignty  to  the  name 
of  Roman  emperor;  nor  were  Otho,  or 
his  two  immediate  descendants,  by  any 
means  inchned  to  waive  these  supposed 
prerogatives,  which  they  were  well  able 
to  enforce.  Most  of  the  Lombard  princes 
acquiesced  without  apparent  repugnance 
in  the  new  German  government,  which 
was  conducted  by  Otho  the  Great  with 
much  prudence  and  vigour,  and  occasion- 
ally ^^-ith  severity.  The  citizens  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  still  better  satisfied  with  a 
change,  that  ensured  a  more  tranquil  and 
regular  administration  than  they  had  ex- 
perienced under  the  preceding  kings. 
But  in  one,  and  that  the  chief  of  Itahan 
cities,  very  different  sentiments  were 
prevalent.  We  find,  indeed,  a  con-  imernai 
siderable  obscurity  spread  over  the  siate  of 
internal  history  of  Rome,  during  *^°""^ 
the  long  period  from  the  recovery  of  Italy 
by  Belisarius  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  popes  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed some  measure  of  temporal  power, 
even  while  the  city  was  professedly  gov 
erned  b)^  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  iu  the 
name  of  the  eastern  empire.  This  power 
became  more  extensive  after  her  separa- 
tion from  Constantinople.  It  w^as,  how- 
ever, subordinate  to  the  undeniable  sover- 
eignty of  the  new  imperial  family,  who 
were  supposed  to  enter  upon  all  the  rights 
of  their  predecessors.  There  was  al- 
ways an  imperial  oflicer,  or  prefect,  in 
that  city,  to  render  criminal  justice ;  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  was 
taken  by  the  people  ;  and  upon  any  irreg- 
ular election  of  a  pope,  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  unusual,  the  emperors  lield 


♦  Muratori,  A.   D.   931. 
d'lulia.  1.  ix..  c.  6 
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themselves  entitled  to  interpose.    But  the       At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  without  chil- 
spiht  and  even  the  institutions  of  the    dren,  in  lOOJ,  the  compart  be-  Henn  ir 
Romans   were   republican.      Amid    the    tween  Italy  and  the  emperors  *"'^  Ardoin. 
darkness  of  the  tenth  centurj-,  which  no    of  the  house  of  Saxony  was  determined. 
c<  y    historian    dissipates,    we    Her  engagement  of  fidelity  was  certainly 

fa.  guish  the  awful  names  of    not  applicable  to  every  sovereign  whonp 

senate,  consuls,  and  tribunes,  the  domes-    the  princes  of  Germany  might  raise  U 
tic  magistracy  of  Rome.    These  shadows    their  throne.     Accordingly  Ardoin.  mar 
of  past  glory  strike  us  at  first  with  sur-    quis  of  Ivrea,  was  elected  king  of  Italy 
prise;  yet  there   is  no  improbability  in    But  a  German  party  exist-^i  among  the 
the  supposition,  that  a  city  so  renowned    Lombard  princes  and  bishops,  to  which 
and  populous,  and  so  happily  sheltered   his  insolent  demeanour  soon  gave  a  pre- 
from  the   usurpation  of  the  Lombards,    text  for  inviting  Henry  II.,  the  new  king 
might  have  preserved,  or  might  afterward  I  of  Germany,  collaterally  related  to  their 
establish,  a  kind  of  municipal  govern-   late  sovereign,     Ardoin  was  deserted  by 
ment,  which  it  would  be  natural    o  dig-  ,  most  of  the  Italians,  but  retained  his  for- 
nify  with  those  august  titles  of  antiquity.*    mer  subjects  in  Piedmont,  and  disputed 
During  th;tt  anarchy  which"»ensued  upon    the  crown  for  many  years  with  Henrj', 
the  fail  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  j  who  passed  ven*' little  time  in  Italy.     Du- 
Romans  acquired  an  independence  which    ring  this   period  there  was  hardly  any 
they  did  not  desene.     The  city  became    recognised  government ;  and  the  Lom- 
a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  disorders ;  the  '  bards  became  more  and  more  accustom- 
papal  chair  was  sought   for  at  best  by  '  ed,  through  necessity,  to  protect  them- 
briber}-,  or  controlling  influence,  often  by  j  selves,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  inter- 
violence  and  assassination ;  it  was  filled  i  nal  police.     Meanwhile  the  German  na- 
by  such  men  as  naturally  rise  by  such  !  tion  had  become  odious  to  the  Itahans. 
means,  whose  sway  was  precarious,  and  i  The  rude  soldiery,  insolent  and  addicted 
generally  ended  either  in  their  murder  or  '  to  intoxication,  were  engaged  in  frequent 
degradation.     For   many  years  the  su-  '  disputes  with  the  citizens,  wherein  the 
preme    pontifis    were    forced   upon   the  j  latter,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  were 
church  by  two  women  of  high  rank,  but  I  exposed  first  to  the  summary'  vengeance 
infamous  reputation,  Theodora  and  her  :  of  the   troops,  and  afterward  to  pena) 
daughter  Marozia.     The  kings  of  Italy,  j  chastisement   for  sedition.*    In  one  of 
whose    election   in  a  diet  of  Lombard    these  tumults,  at  the  entr>'  of  Henr}-  II., 
princes  and  bishops  at  Roncaglia  was  not    in  1004,  the  city  of  Pavia  was  burnt  to 
conceived  to  convey  any  pretension  to  the  i  the  ground,  which  inspired  its  inhabitants 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  could  never  obtain  I  ^viih  a  constant  animosit)*  against  that 
any  decided  influence  in  papal  elections, ;  emperor.     Upon  his  death  in  10C4,  the 

Italians   were    ('  'to    break    once 


which  were  the  object  of  struggling  fac 

iions  among  the   resident  nobility.     In 

this  temper  of  the  Romans,  they  were  ill 

disposed  to  resume  habits  of  obedience 

to  a  foreign  sovereign.    The  next  year 

after  Otho's  coronation  [A.  D.  972],  they 

rebelled,  the  pope  at  their  head  ;  but  were 

of   course    subdued    without    difliculty. 

The   same  republican  spirit  broke   out  .  ^        . 

wnenever  the  emperors  were  absent  in  I  candidate  appeared  from  among  her  na- 

Germany,  especially  during  the  minority  j  tive  princes.     But  it  had  been  the  dex- 

of  Otho'lIL.  and  directed  itself  against    terous  poHcy  of  the  Othos  to  weaken  Iht 

the   tempor  riority  of  the   pope.  |  great  Italian  fiefs,  which  wrr 


more    their   co;  .    with    Germany, 

which  had  elected  as  sovereign  Conrad, 
duke  of  Franconia.  They  offered  theii 
crown  to  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  to 
William,  duke  of  Guienne ;  but  neither 
of  them  was  imprudent  enough  to  involve 
himself  in  the  ditllcult  and  •  ]■ 

itics  of  Italv.     Itmaysuqin-  .(/ 


But  when  iperor  attained  man- 

hood, he  besieged  and  took  the  city, 
crushing  all  resistance  by  measures  of 
severity :  and  especially  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  consul  Crescentius,  a  leader 
of  the  popular  faction,  to  whose  instiga- 
^  tumultuous  license  of  Rome  was 

p —  .J  :ily  ascribed.f 

♦  Murntori,  A.  D.  967,  987,  1015,  1087.  Si»- 
iiion«Ii.  I  I.,  p.  155. 

t  i;i,TiOniii,  t  i.,  p.  164,  makes  a  oatriot  hero  of 
''reacentnia.    Bat  we  know  so  httle  of  the  man 


considered    as    hereditary- 
than  as  absolute  patrim 

tingdistricts  from  their  ji......        ;  i 

inferior   marquises   and    rural    roun's/j 

The  bishops  were  in« ' '       *' '         innf 

competitors,  and   g»  !   to 

or  th''  ►  •■    -   'hat  it  see"—  >*-"••'  to  follow  tba 
comn,  '  of  hiator  :  vouchmg  (o, 

the  at>  ..  :  its  t*""-  -• 

*   Muratori.  A.  D  : 

f  Dtmna,  1.  ix.,  c    ..       .'luratori,  Aniiv  I'll 
Discert.  8.    Annaii  d'ltaiia,  A.  D.  960. 
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the  German  party.  The  cities  already 
Dossessed  material  influence,  but  were 
clisunited  by  mutual  jealousies.  [A.  D. 
102-1.]  Since  ancient  prejudices,  there 
Election  of  fore,  precluded  a  federate  league 
Conrad  u.  of  independent  principalities  and 
republics,  for  which  perhaps  the  actual 
condition  of  Italy  unfitted  her,  Eribert, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  accompanied  by 
some  other  cnief  men  of  Lombaray,  re- 
paired to  Constance,  and  tendered  the 
crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  already 
disposed  to  claim  as  a  sort  of  dependance 
upon  Germany.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  Conrad  or  his  successors  were 
ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over  It- 
aly ;*  but  whether  this  ceremony  took 
place  or  not,  we  may  certainly  date  from 
that  time  the  subjection  of  Italy  to  the 
Germanic  body.  It  became  an  unques- 
tionable maxim,  that  the  votes  of  a  few 
German  princes  conferred  a  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  country  which  had  never 
been  conquered,  and  which  had  never  for- 
mally recognised  this  superiority.!  But 
it  was  an  equally  fundamental  rule,  that 
the  elected  king  of  Germany  could  not 
assume  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  until 
his  coronation  by  the  pope.  The  middle 
appellation  of  King  of  the  Romans  was 
invented  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Maximilian  that  the  actual  coro- 
nation at  Rome  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  title  of  emperor  taken  immediately 
after  the  election. 

The  period  between  Conrad  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  that 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  marked  by 
three  great  events  in  Italian  history  ;  the 
struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  pa- 
pacy for  ecclesiastical  investitures,  the 
establishment  of  the  Norman  kingdom  in 
Naples,  and  the  formation  of  distinct  and 
Dearly  independent  republics  among  the 

♦  Mnratori,  A.  D.  1026.  It  is  said  afterward,  p. 
367,  that  he  was  a  Romanis  ad  Imperatorem  eleo- 
tus.  The  people  of  Rome  therefore  preserved 
their  nominal  right  of  concurring  in  the  election  ot 
an  emperor.  Muratori,  in  anortier  phice,  A.  D. 
1040,  supposes  that  Henry  III.  was  chosen  king  of 
Italy,  though  he  allows  that  no  proof  of  it  exists  ; 
and  there  seems  no  rea.son  for  the  supposition. 

+  Ounther,  the  poet  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ei- 
prf.^sf",  tins  not  inelegantly  : — 

R'vinani  gloria  regni 
NosjjrMifH  est;  quemcunqne  sibi  Germania  regem 
Pr*hr,it,  hunc  dives  submisso  vertice  Roma 
Ac:ipit,  et  verso  Tiberim  regit  ordine  Rhenus. 

(Junlher,  Ligurinus  ap.  iilruvium  Corpus  Hist. 
German.,  p.  2G6. 
Vet  it  appears  from  Otho  of  Frisingen,  an  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  some  Itahan  nobles  con- 
rurred,  or  at  leant  were  present  and  assisting,  in 
V  election  of  Fra  Jerick  himaelf,  1.  ii.,  c.  J. 


cities  of  Lombardy.  I'he  first  of  these 
will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  where  I  siiaii  trace 
the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Bui 
it  produced  a  long  and  almost  incessant 
state  of  disturbance  in  Italy ;  and  should 
be  mentioned  at  present  as  one  of  the 
main  causes  which  excited  in  that  coun- 
try a  systematic  opposition  to  the  im- 
perial authority. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  ^ 
tury,  were  chiefly  subject  to  jn«sor°^ 
the  Greek  empire,  which  had  southern 
latterly  recovered  part  of  its  ^'^'^* 
losses,  and  exhibited  some  ambition  and 
enterprise,  though  without  any  intrinsic 
vigour.  They  were  governed  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, styled  Catapan,*  who  resided  at 
Bari  in  Apulia.  On  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  three  dutchies,  or  rather  republics, 
of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  had  for 
several  ages  preserved  their  connexion 
with  the  Greek  empire,  and  acknowl- 
edged its  nominal  sovereignty.  The 
Lombard  principalities  of  Benevento, 
Salerno,  and  Capua,  had  much  declined 
from  their  ancient  splendour.  The  Greeks 
were,  however,  not  likely  to  attempt  any 
further  conquests  :  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople had  relapsed  into  its  usual  indo- 
lence ;  nor  had  they  much  right  to  boast 
of  successes,  rather  due  to  the  Saraceu 
auxiliaries,  whom  they  hired  from  Sicily 
No  momentous  revolution  apparently 
threatened  the  south  of  Italy,  and  least 
of  all  could  it  be  anticipated  from  what 
quarter  the  storm  was  about  to  gather. 

The  followers  of  Rollo,  who  rested 
from  plunder  and  piracy  in  the  f,^^^^^^^^^^ 
quiet  possession  of  Normandy,  of  the  Nor 
became  devout  professors  of  the  nians  at 
Christian  faith,  and  particularly  ''^^^^' 
addicted  to  the  custom  of  pilgrimage, 
which  gratified  their  curiosity  and  spirit 
of  adventure.  In  small  bodies,  well 
armed,  on  account  of  the  lawless  charac- 
ter of  the  countries  through  which  th*3y 
passed,  the  Norman  pilgrims  visited  the 
shrines  of  Italy  and  even  the  Holy  Land. 
Some  of  these,  very  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  were  engaged  by  a  Lombard 
prince  of  Salerno  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory ;  and 
through  that  superiority  of  valour,  and 
perhaps  of  corporal  strength,  which  this 
singular  perjple  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed above  all  other  Europeans,  they 
made  surprising  havoc  among  the  ene- 
my.f    This  exploit  led  to  fresh  engage- 

*  Catapaniis,  from  Knru  tt^v,  one  employed  in  the 
general  administration  of  affairs. 
i  Giann'^ne,  t,  ii.,  p.  7  [edit.  17531.    1  ahould  ob 
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ments,  and  these  engagements  drew  new 
adventurers  from  Normandy ;  they  found- 
ed the  Httle  city  of  Aversa  near  Capua, 
and  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  against 
the  Saracens  of  Sicily.     But,  though  per- 
forming splendid   services  in    this   war, 
they  were  ill  repaid  by  their  ungrateful 
employers ;  and  being  by  no  means  of  a 
temper  to  bear  with  injury,  they  revenged 
themselves  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  Apu- 
lia.    This   province   was    speedily   sub- 
dued, and  divided  among  twelve  Norman 
Conquests  counts  [A.  D.  1012];  but  soon  af- 
of  Robert    terward  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of 
9ui»rard.    ^^yelve  brothers,  many  of  whom 
were   renowned   in  these   Italian  wars, 
acquired   the   sovereignty ;    and   adding 
Calabria  to  his  conquests   [A.  D.  1057], 
put  an  end  to  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Eastern  emperors  in  Italy.*     He  reduced 
the  principalities  of  Salerno  and  Bene- 
vento,  in  the  latter  instance  sharing  the 
spoil  with  the  pope,  who  took  the  city  to 
himself,  v/hile  Robert  retained  the  terri- 
tory.    His  conquests   in   Greece,  which 
he  invaded  with  the  magnificent  design 
of   overthrowing   the    Eastern    empire, 
were   at  least   equally  splendid,  though 
less  durable.      [A.  D.  1061.]  Roger,  his 
younger  brother,  undertook   meanwhile 
Khe  romantic  enterprise,  as  it  appeared, 
of  conquering  iKz  Island  of  Sicily,  with 
a   small   body    of   Norman   volunteers. 
But  the  Saracens  were  broken  into  petty 
states,  and  discouraged  by  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  their  brethren  in  Spain  and  Sar- 
dinia.    After  many  years  of  war,  Roger 
became  sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  took 
the  title  of  count.     The  son  of  this  prince, 
upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guiscard's 
posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sover- 
eignties, and  subjugating  the  free  repub- 
irs  of  Naples  and  AmaUi,  and  the  princi- 
)ality  of  Capua  [A.  D.  1127],  established 
ft  boundary  which  has  hardly  been  changed 
since  his  tmie.f 

The  first  successes  of  these  Norman 
Papal  inves-  leaders  Were  viewed  unfavoura- 
fiiurfsyf  bly  by  the  popes.  Leo  IX. 
Naples.  marched  in  person  against  Rob- 
ert Guiscard  with  an   army  of  German 

■ervo,  thnt  St.-  Marc,  a  more  critical  writer  in  ei- 
amiiialion  of  facts  than  Giannoiie,  treats  this  first 
adventure  of  the  Normans  as  unauthenticated. 
— Abrig6  Chronologique,  p.  990. 

•  The  final  blow  was  given  to  the  Greek  domi- 
nation over  Italy  b»y  the  capture  of  Ban,  in  1071, 
after  a  siege  of  fou4"  years.  It  had  for  some  time 
been  conlined  to  this  single  city. — .Muralori,  St. 
Marc. 

t  M.  Sismondi  has  excelled  him«elf  in  descri- 
Ding  the  conquest  of  Amalfi  and  Naples  by  Roger 
Ouijicard  (t.  i.,  c.  4)  ;  warmmg  his  irnairinatnm 
JVJlh  visions  of  liberty  and  virtue  in  tho<e  obscure 
rrnublics,  which  no  real  history  surv.ves  to  dispel. 


'mercenaries,  bur  \\as  bealeu  and  nmde 
\  prisoner  in  this   unwise   enterprise,  the 
j  scandal  of  which  nothing  but  good  for- 
!  tune  could  have  lightened.     He  fell,  how- 
j  ever,  into  the  hands  of  a  de/out  pe  ,ple, 
I  who    implored    his    absolution    for    the 
j  crime    of    defending    themselves ;    and 
whether   through    gratitude,   or   ao   the 
price    of  his   liberation,   invested    them 
!  with  their  recent  conquests  in  Apulia  aa 
I  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.     This  investiture 
was  repeated  and  enlarged,  a^    ^e  popes, 
especially  in  their  contentior     --.ih  llenry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.,  found  th\    Advantage 
of  using  the  Normans  as  faithful  auxilia- 
ries.    Finally,  Innocent  II.,  in  1139,  con- 
ferred upon  Roger  the  title  of  King  of 
Sicily.     It  is  difficult  to  understand    by 
what  pretence  these  countries  could  be 
claimed  by  the  see  of  Rome  in   sover- 
eignty, unless  by  virtue  of  the  pretended 
donation  of  Constantine,  or  that  of  Louis 
the  Debonair,  Avhich  is  hardly  less  suspi- 
cious ;*    and,  least  of  all,  how  Innocent 
II.  could  surrender   the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  whether  that  was  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  republic,  or  as  a 
portion  of  the  Greek  empire.     But   the 
Normans,   who    had   no   title    but   their 
swords,  were  naturally  glad  to   give  an 
appearance  of  legitimacy   to  their  con- 
quest ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
in  Europe,  never  ceased  to  pay  a  iVudal 
acknowledgment  to  the  chair  of  St.  Reter. 
The   revolutions  which  time  brought 
forth  on  the  opposite  side  of  Italy  were 
still  more  interesting.     Under  the  Lom- 
bard and  F'rench  princes,  every  Prngrrsn  oi 
city  with  its  adjacent  district  was  the  ix)m- 
subject  to  the  government  and  ^^"^  "^'"^ 
jurisdiction  of  a  count,  who  was  himself 
subordinate  to  the   duke   or  marquis  of 
the   province.     From  these   counties  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  first  fJerman  em- 
perors to  dismember  particular  towns  oi 
tracts  of  country',  granting  them  upon  a 
feudal  tenure  to  rural  lords,  by  many  ol 
whom  also  the  same  title  was  assumed. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  authority  of  the  ori- 
ginal officers  Vas  confined  almost  to  the  * 
walls  of  their  own  cities;  and  in  many 
cases  the  bishops  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
temporal  government, t  and  exercised  the 
functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  cownt 

♦  Muratori  presume*  to  anppose,  th*  "-  -ter 
p')lateil,  if  not  tipurious,  grants  of  l.ti  o 

nair,  Otho  I  ,  and  Henry  11.,  t  >  ihf  ^  nr, 

were  promulgate*!  alMmt  the  time  of  '  i 

ce.'»sions  to  the  Normans, in  order  to  gr. .  ..  .  ,--,-f» 
a  colourable  pretext  to  dispose  of  the  suuthem 
provuircs  of  Italy.     A.  D   l()j'.>. 

t  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ii«li.v.  Dissert,  f.  A  mall 
d'ltalia,  A.  D.  9a9.     AnU  iuta  Estensi.  p.  26 
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V  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  at 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  began  to 
assume  a  repubhcan  form  of  government, 
or  to  trace  with  precision  the  gradations 
of  their  progress.  The  last  historian  of 
Italy  asserts,  that  Otho  the  First  erected 
them  into  municipal  communities,  and 
permitted  the  election  of  their  magis- 
trates ;  but  of  this  he  produces  no  evi- 
dence ;  and  Muratori,  from  whose  author- 
ity it  is  rash  to  depart  without  strong 
r*jasons,  is  not  only  silent  about  any 
charters,  but  discovers  no  express  une- 
quivocal testimonies  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  eleventh  century.* 
The  first  appearance  of  the  citizens  act- 
fng  for  themselves,  is  in  a  tumult  at  IMi- 
ian,  in  991,  when  the  archbishop  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.f  But  this  was  a 
transitory  ebullition,  and  we  must  descend 
lower  for  more  specific  proofs.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  disputed  succession  of  Ar- 
doin  and  Henry,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  age,  and  the  kind  of  interregnum 
which  then  took  place,  gave  the  inhabi- 
tants an  opportunity  of  choosing  magis- 
trates, and  of  sharing  in  public  delibera- 
tions. A  similar  relaxation  indeed  of  gov- 
ernment in  France,  had  exposed  the  peo- 
ple to  greater  servitude,  and  established 
a  feudal  aristocracy.  But  the  feudal  te- 
nures seem  not  to  have  produced  in  Italy 
that  systematic  and  regular  subordination 
which  existed  in  France  during  the  same 
period ;  nor  w^ere  the  mutual  duties  of 
the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal  so 
well  understood  or  observed.  Hence  we 
find  not  only  disputes,  but  actual  civil 
war  between  the  lesser  gentry  or  vavas- 
8ors,  and  the  higher  nobility,  their  imme- 
diate superiors.  These  differences  were 
adjusted  by  Conrad  the  Salic,  who  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  edict  in  1037,  by 
which  the  feudal  law  of  Italy  was  re- 
duced to  more  certainty. |  From  this 
disunion  among  the  members  of  t"he  feu- 
dal confederacy,  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
citizens  to  render  themselves  secure 
against  its  dominion.  The  cities,  too,  of 
Lombardy,  were  far  more  populous  and 
better  defended  than  tho^e  of  France ; 
they  had  learned  to  stand  sieges  in  the 
Hungarian  invasions  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  had  acquired  the  right  of  protect- 
ing themselves  by  strong  fortifications. 
Those  which  had  been  jilaced  under  the 
temporal  government  of  their  bishops 
Had  peculiar  arlvantages  in  struggling  for 

•   Sismondi,  t,  i.,  p.  97,  3«4.    Muratori,  Dissert. 
40. 

t  .Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalim. 
t  Ibid.    St  Marc. 


emancipation.*  This  circumstance  m  the 
state  of  Lombardy  1  c.msider  as  highly 
important  towards  explaining  the  subse- 
quent revolution.  Notwithstanding  sev' 
eral  exceptions,  a  churchman  was  less 
likely  to  be  bold  and  active  in  command 
than  a  soldier;  and  the  sort  of  election 
which  was  always  necessary,  and  some- 
tinges  more  than  nominal,  on  a  vacancy 
of  the  see,  kept  up  among  the  citizens  a 
notion  that  the  authority  of  their  nishop 
and  chief  magistrate  emanated  in  some 
degree  from  themselves.  In  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
the  earliest,  perhaps,  and  certainly  the 
most  famous  of  Lombard  republics,  there 
occurred  a  disputed  election ;  two,  or 
even  three  competitors,  claimed  the 
archiepiscopal  functions,  and  were  com- 
pelled, in  the  absence  of  the  emperors, 
to  obtain  the  exercise  of  them  by  means 
of  their  own  faction  among  the  citizens. -f 
These  were  the  general  causes,  wiiich, 
operating  at  various  times  during  the 
eleventh  century,  seem  gradually  to  have 

*  The  bishops  seem  to  have  become  counts, 
or  temporal  governors  of  their  sees,  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth,  or  before  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth century. — Muratori,  Dis.  8.  Denina,  1.  ix., 
c.  11.  St.  Marc,  A.  D.  1041,  1047,  1070.  In  Ar- 
nulf  s  History  of  Milan,  written  before  the  close  ol 
the  latter  age,  we  have  a  contemporary  evidence. 
And  from  the  perusal  of  that  work  I  should  infer, 
that  the  archbishop  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the 
citizens,  partook  in  the  administration  of  public  af 
fairs. — Muratori,  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  t. 
iv.,  p.  16,  22, 23,  and  particularly  the  last.  In  most 
cities  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tesino,  the  bishops 
lost  their  temporal  authority  in  the  twelfth  centu 
ry,  though  the  archbishop  of  Milan  had  no  smal, 
prerogatives  while  that  city  was  governed  as  a  re' 
public.  But  in  Piedmont  they  contiiiued  longer  ir 
the  enjoyment  of  power.  Vercelli  and  even  Turin 
were  almost  subjeet  to  their  respective  prelates  till 
the  thirteenth  century.  For  this  reason  among 
others,  the  Piedmontese  cities  are  hardly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  republics  of  Lombardy. — De- 
nina, Istoria  dell'Italia  Occidentale,  t.  i.,  p.  191. 

t  Muratori,  A.  D.  1345.  Sometimes  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  city  refused  to  acknowledge  a  bishop 
named  by  the  emperor,  as  happened  at  Pavia  ana 
Asti  about  1057. — Arnulf,  p.  22.  This  was,  in  oth 
er  words,  setting  up  themselves  as  republics.  Bui 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  1070,  when  the  Milanese  absolutely  rejected 
Godfrey,  appointed  by  Henry  IV.,  and  after  a  re 
sistanco  of  several  years,  obliged  the  emperor  to 
fix  upon  another  person.  The  city  had  been  pre 
viously  involved  in  long  and  violent  tumults,  which, 
though  rather  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  than  civil 
history,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  endeavours  mada' 
to  reform  the  conduct  and  enforce  the  celibacy  ol 
the  clergy,  had  a  considerable  tendency  to  dimini«h 
the  archbishop's  authority,  and  to  give  a  republican 
character  to  the  inhabitants.  These  proceedings  ar« 
told  at  great  length  by  St.  Marc,  t.  lii.,  A.  0. 1056- 
1077.     Arnulf  and  Landulf  are  the  original  Mourr.or 
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produced  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
m^iiit  ill  the  Italia?i  cities.  But  this  part 
of  history  is  very  obscure.  The  archives 
of  all  cities  before  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  have  perished.  For  many 
years  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  con- 
temporary Lombard  historians,  and  those 
of  a  later  age,  who  endeavoured  to  search 
into  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  have 
found  only  some  barren  and  insulated 
events  to  record.  We  perceive,  howev- 
er, throughout  the  eleventh  century,  that 
the  cities  were  continually  in  warfare 
with  each  other.  Tliis,  indeed,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  that  age,  and 
no  inference  can  absolutely  he  diawn 
from  it  as  to  their  internal  freedom.  But 
It  is  observable,  that  their  chi-onicles 
spea^,  in  recording  these  tranr.actions, 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  thoir  leaders, 
which  is  the  true  republican  tone  of  his- 
tory-. Thus,  in  the  iinnals  of  Pisa,  we 
read  under  the  year-,  1002  and  1004,  of 
victories  gained  by  the  Pisans  over  the 
people  of  Lucca ;  in  1CC6,  that  the  Pisans 
and  Genoese  coiiraered  Sardinia.*  These 
annals  indeed  are  not  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  nur  perhaps  of  much  authority. 
But  we  have  an  original  account  of  a 
war  tliat  broke  out  in  1057,  between  Pa- 
via  and  Milan,  in  which  the  citizens  are 
said  to  have  raised  armies,  made  allian- 
ces, hired  foreign  troops,  and  in  every 
respect  acted  like  independent  states. f 
Thnre  was,  in  fact,  no  power  left  in  the 
eir^-ie  to  control  them.  The  two  Hen- 
r»'9  'V  and  V.  were  so  much  embar- 
ra*"  •  ;d  during  the  quarrel  concerning  in- 
ve^ittures,  and  the  continual  troubles  of 
Gtijuiany,  that  they  were  less  likely  to 
inte.fero  with  the  rising  freedom  of  the 
Ita'.an  cities,  tlian  to  purchase  their  as- 
sis'.aiice  by  large  concessions.  Henry 
IV.  granted  a  charter  to  Pisa,  in  1081, 
full  of  the  most  important  privileges, 
promising  even  not  to  name  any  mar- 
quis of  Tuscany  without  the  people"'s 
consept  ;J  and  it  is  possible,  that  al- 
though the  instruments  have  perished, 
other  places  might  obtain  similar  ad- 
van'.'i^es.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
cer/iin  that,  before  the  death  of  Henry 

*  Murat.,  Diss.  45.  Arnulfus,  the  historian  of 
Mili»n,  makes  no  mention  of  any  temporal  counts, 
which  seems  to  he  a  proof  that  there  were  none  in 
any  amliority.  He  speaks  always  of  Mediolanen- 
868.  Papienses,  Raveiiates,  &,c.  This  history  was 
written  about  10^5,  but  relates  to  the  earher  part 
of  that  century.  That  of  Lamiulfus  corroborates 
this  supposition,  which  indeed  is  capable  of  proof 
as  to  Milan  and  several  other  ciUes  m  which  the 
temporal  sovernment  had  been  legally  vested  in 
♦he  bishops. 

+  Murat.,  Diss.  45.  Amuir,Hi8t.Mediolan.,p.22. 

J  Murat.,  Dissert.  45 
12 


v.,  in  1125,  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  many  among  those  of  Tusca- 
ny, were  accustomed  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  and  to  act  as  independent 
communities,  in  waging  war  and  in  do- 
mestic government.* 

The  territory  subjected  originally  to 
the  count  or  bishop  of  these  Tiitir  acqm- 
cities  had  been  reduced,  as  I  smons  of 
mentioned  above,  by  numerous  "armory 
concessions  to  the  rural  nobility.  But 
the  new  republics,  deeming  themselves 
entitled  to  all  which  their  former  gov-* 
ernors  had  once  possessed,  began  to 
attack  their  neares'  neighiMprs,  and  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  of  ai.  their  an- 
cient territory.  They  besieged  the  cas- 
tles of  the  rural  counts,  and  successively 
reduced  them  into  subjection.  They 
suppressed  some  minor  communities 
which  had  been  formed,  in  imitation  of 
themselves,  by  little  towns  belonging 
to  their  district.  Sometimes  they  pur- 
chased feudal  superiorities  or  territorial 
jurisdictions,  and,  according  to  a  pohcy 
not  unusual  with  the  stronger  party,  con- 
verted the  rights  of  property  into  those 
of  government.!  Hence,  at  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  arc  assured 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  hardly 
any  nobleman  could  be  found  except  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  some  city, I  We  may  except 
also,  I  should  presume,  the  famihcs  of 
Este  and  Malaspina,  as  well  as  that  of 
Savoy.  Muratori  produces  many  charters 
of  mutual  compact  between  the  nobles 
and  the  neighbouring  cities ;  whereof 
one  invariable  article  is,  that  the  former 
should  reside  within  the  walls  a  certain 
number  of  months  in  the  year.^  The 
rural  nobihty,  thus  deprived  of  the  inde- 
pendence which  had  endeared  their  cas 
ties,  imbibed  a  new  ambition  of  directing 
the  municipal  government  of  the  cities, 
which,  during  the  first  period  of  the  re- 
publics, was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
superior  famihes.  It  was  the  sagacious 
policy  of  the  Lombanis  to  invite  settlers 
by  throwing  open  to  them  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  and  sometimes  they  even 
bestowed  them  by  compulsion.     Some- 

♦  Murat..  Annali  d'Flal..  A.  D.  1107. 

t  11  dominio  utile  delle  cink  e  de'  villaggi  era  tal 
volta  diviso  fra  due  o  piD  padroni,  o^'^»la  che  s'a*' 
segnassero  a  ciascuno  diversi  quartu'ri,  o  si  divi 
dessero  i  proventi  della  gabelle,  ovvero  rhe  Puno 
^ignore  podes.se  d'una  spezie  della  gmnsdizione, 
e  I'altro  d'un'  altra. — Denina,  I.  xii.,  c.  3.  Thi« 
produced  a  vast  intricacy  of  uUrn,  which  w 
course  advantageous  to  those  who  want<»d 
text  for  robbing  their  neighbours. 

t  Otho  Fnsmg^ns.,  I.  li.,  c.  13. 

i  Murat.,  Dim.  49. 
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times  a  city,  imitating  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  Rome,  granted  these  privileges 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  another.*  Thus 
the  principal  cities,  and  especially  Milan, 
reached,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  degree  of  population  very  far 
beyond  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  great 
kingdoms.  Within  their  strong  walls  and 
deep  trenches,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
well-peopled  streets,  the  industrious  dwelt 
secure  from  the  license  of  armed  pilla- 
gers and  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants. 
Artisans,  whom  the  military  landholders 
contemned,  acquired  and  deserved  the 
right  of  bearing  arms  for  their  own  and 
the  pubhc  defence. f  Their  occupations 
became  liberal,  because  they  were  the 
foundation  of  their  political  franchises ; 
the  citizens  were  classed  in  companies 
according  to  their  respective  crafts ;  each 
of  which  had  its  tribune  or  standard-bearer 
(gonfalonier),  at  whose  command,  when 
any  tumult  arose  or  enemy  threatened, 
they  rushed  in  arms  to  muster  in  the 
market-place. 

But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  extend  the 
Their  mutual  Sympathy,  which  institutions 
inimosities.  so  fuU  of  liberty  create,  to  the 
national  conduct  of  these  little  republics. 
Their  love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by 
that  restless  spirit,  from  which  a  democ- 
racy is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannising 
over  weaker  neighbours.  They  played 
over  again  the  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece, 
with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate 
hatred,  unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious 
retaliation,  though  with  less  consummate 
actors  upon  the  scene.  Among  all  the 
Lombard  cities,  ^lilan  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous, as  well  for  power  and.  popula- 
tion, as  for  the  abuse  of  those  resour- 
ces by  arbitrary  and  ambitious  conduct. 
Thus,  in  1111,  they  razed  the  town  of 
Lodi  to  the  ground,  distributing  the  in- 
habitants among  six  villages,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  unrelenting  despo- 
tism. J    Thus,  in  1118,  they  commenced 

♦  Marat.,  Diss.  49. 

t  Otho  Frisingensis  ap.  Murat.  Scr.  Rer.  Ital., 
t.  vi.,  p.  708.  Ut  etiam  ad  cotnprimendos  vicinos 
malcrm  ncn  careant,  inferioris  ordinis  juvcnes,  vel 
qxjr.w  !■  t-r  --'(riteinptibiliurn  etiam  rnechanicaruiii  ar- 
tr  -,  quo9  caeterae  gentes  ab  honestioribus 

et i.s  Hludiis  lanquarn  pestem  propellunt, 

kd  militiae  cingulurn,  vel  (iignitatum  gradus  assu- 
mere  non  dedignanlur.  Ex  quo  factum  est,  ut 
ueteris  orbis  civitatibus,  divitiis  et  potentia  prae- 
emineant. 

JTr.'  "y  between  Milan  and  Lodi  was  of 

very  c.  It  originated,  according  to  Ar- 

cralf,  in  the  rcbUlanco  made  by  the  inhabitanl.s  of 
lh«  latter  city  to  an  attempt  made  by  Archbishop 
Eribert  to  force  a  bi.<jhop  of  his  own  nomination 
upon  Iherr-  The  bloodshed,  plunder,  and  conlla- 
ralions  w\.ic!»  had  ensued,  would,  he  says,  fill  a 
•lame  if  they  were  related  at  lengthi, — Scriptores 


a  war  of  ten  years'  duration  with  the 
little  city  of  Gomo ;  but  the  surprising 
perseverance  of  its  inhabitants  procured 
for  them  better  terms  of  capitulation, 
though  they  lost  their  original  independ- 
ence. I'lie  Cremonese  treated  so  harsh- 
ly the  town  of  Crema,  that  it  revolted 
from  them,  and  put  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Milan.  Cities  of  more  equal 
forces  carried  on  interminable  hostilities 
by  wasting  each  other's  territory,  de- 
stroying the  harvests,  and  burning  the  vil- 
lages. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  empoiors, 
meanwhile,  though  not  very  ef-  sovereignty 
fective,  was  in  theory  always  oftheern 
admitted.  Their  name  was  p^'""''^- 
used  in  public  acts,  and  appeared  upon 
the  coin.  When  they  came  into  Italy, 
they  had  certain  customary  supplies  of 
provisions  called  fodruni  regale,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  where  they  resided ; 
during  their  presence,  all  inferior  magis- 
tracies were  suspended,  and  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  devolved  upon  them  a,lone 
But  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Lom- 
bards, that  they  built  the  royal  palaces 
without  their  gates ;  a  precaution  to 
which  the  emperors  were  compelled  to 
submit.  This  was  at  a  very  early  time 
a  subject  of  contention  between  the  in- 
habitants of  Pavia  and  Conrad  IL,  whosa 
palace,  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  they 
had  demolished  in  a  sedition,  and  were 
unwilling  to  rebuild  in  that  situation.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  duke  of  Frederick 
Swabia,  and  nephew  of  the  last  Barbarossa. 
emperor,  Conrad  III.,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Germany.  His  accession  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  new  period,  the  du- 
ration of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
years,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  last  emperor  ol 
the  house  of  Swabia.  It  is  characteri- 
zed, like  the  former,  by  three  distinguish- 
ing features  in  Italian  history;  the  vic- 
torious struggle  of  the  Lombard  and  oth- 
er cities  for  independence,  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  a  temporal  sovereignty 
over  the  middle  provinces  by  the  popes, 
and  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 

In  Frederick  Barbarossa  the  Italians 
found  a  very  different  sovereign  from 
the  two  last  emperors,  Lothaire  and  Con- 
rad III.,  who   had   seldom   appeared  in 

Rerum  Italic,  t.  iv.,  p.  IG.  And  this  is  the  testi 
rnony  of  a  writer  who  did  not  live  beyond  1085. 
Seventy  years  more,  either  of  hostility  or  servitude 
elapsed,  before  Lodi  was  permitted  to  respire. 

*  Otho  Friaingensis.  p.  710.    Muratori,  A.  D 
1027 
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Italy,  and  with  forces  quite  inadequate 
to  control  such  insubordinate  subjects. 
The  distinguished  valour  and  ability  of 
this  prince  rendered  a  severe  and  arbi- 
trary temper,  and  a  liaughty  conceit  of 
his  imperial  rights,  more  formidable.  He 
believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  the 
magnificent  absurdity,  that,  as  successor 
of  Augustus,  he  inherited  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  In  the  same  right  he 
more  powerfully,  if  not  more  rationally, 
laid  claim  to  the  entire  prerogatives  of 
the  Roman  emperors  over  their  own  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  this  the  professors  of  the 
civil  law,  which  was  now  diligently  stud- 
ied, lent  him  their  aid  with  the  utmost 
serviUty.  To  such  a  disposition  the  self- 
government  of  the  Lombard  cities  ap- 
peared mere  rebellion.  Milan,  especial- 
ly, the  most  renowned  of  them  all,  drew 
down  upon  herself  his  inveterate  re- 
sentment. He  found,  unfortunately,  too 
good  a  pretence  in  her  behaviour  towards 
Lodi.  Two  natives  of  that  niine^  city 
threw  themselves  at  the  emperor's  feet, 
imploring  him,  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
justice,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their 
country.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
terror  inspired  by  Milan,  that  the  consuls 
of  Lodi  disavowed  the  complaints  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  inhabitants  trembled 
at  the  danger  of  provoking  a  summary 
vengeanc*,  against  which  the  imperial 
arms  seemed  no  protection.*  The  Mi- 
lanese, however,  abstained  from  attack- 
ing the  people  of  Lodi,  though  they  treat- 
ed with  contempt  the  emperor's  order  to 
leave  them  at  liberty.  Frederick,  mean- 
while, came  into  Italy,  and  held  a  diet  at 
Roncagha,  where  complaints  poured  in 
from  many  quarters  against  the  Milanese. 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, were  impatient  to  renew  hostilities 
under  the  imperial  auspices.  Brescia, 
Tortona,  and  Crema  were  allies,  or  rath- 
er dependants,  of  Milan.  Frederick  soon 
took  occasion  to  attack  the  latter  confed- 
eracy. Tortona  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and  levelled  to  the  ground.  But  a 
feudal  army  was  soon  dissolved ;  the 
emperor  had  much  to  demand  his  atten- 
tion at  Rome,  where  he  was  on  ill  terms 
with  Adrian  IV. ;  and  wlien  the  imperial 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Lombardy, 
the  Milanese  rebuilt  Tortona,  and  expell- 
ed the  citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwel- 
lings.   Frederick  assembled  a  fresh  army, 

♦  See  an  iriteresUng  account  of  these  circum- 
stanct's  in  tht  narrative  of  Olho  Morena,  a  citizen 
of  L<Hli.— So  ipt  Ker.  Ital.,  t.  vi.,  n.  l)G<i.  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  who  reproaches  Morena  for  partiahty  to- 
wards Frede  ick  in  the  Milanese  war.  should  have 
remfMiibered  the  provocatiops  of  Lodi. — Hist,  des 
K4x}ubl.  Ital ,  t  II..  p.  102. 


to  which  almost  every  city  of  Lombardy 
willingly  or  by  force,  contributed  its  mi 
litia.  It  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a  hun 
dred  thousand  men.  The  Milanese  shut 
themselves  up  within  their  walls;  and 
perhaps  might  have  defied  the  imperial 
forces,  if  their  immense  population,  w hich 
gave  them  confidence  in  arms,  had  not 
exposed  them  to  a  ditfereiit  enemy.  Mi- 
lan was  obliged  by  hunger  to  capitulate, 
upon  conditions  not  very  severe,  if  a  van- 
quished people  could  ever  eafely  rely 
upon  the  convention  that  testifies  their 
submission. 

[A.  D.  1158.]     Frederick,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Milan,  held  a  diet  at  Ron-  Diet  of 
cagha,  where  the  effect  of  his  vie-  Ronca«i»*- 
tories  was  fatally  perceived.  The  bishops, 
the  higher  nobility,  the  lav^^ers,  vied  with 
one  another  in  exalting  his  prerogatives. 
He  defined  the  regalian  rights,  as  they 
were  called,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude the  cities  and   private  proprietors 
from  coining  money,  and  from  tolls  or  ter- 
ritorial dues,  which  they  had  for  many 
years  possessed.   These,  however,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  retain  for  a  pecuniary  stip- 
ulation.    A  more   important   innovation 
was  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  will| 
the  title  of  podesta,  to  administer  justice, 
concurrently  with  the    consuls ;    but  he 
soon  proceeded  to  abolish  the  latter  of- 
fice  in   many   cities,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  government  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  magistrates.     He  prohibited  the  cit- 
ies from  levying  war  against  each  otiier. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  he  showed  no 
favour  to  Alilan.      The  capitulation  was 
set  at  naught  in  its  most  express  provis- 
ions ;  a  podesta  was  sent  to  supersede  the 
consuls^  and  part  of  the  territory  taken 
away.     ^Vhatever  might  be  the  risk  of 
resistance,  and  the  ^Milanese  had  experi- 
enced enough  not  to  undervalue  it,  they 
were  determined  rather  to  see  their  liber- 
ties at  onc^  overthrown,  than  gradually 
destroyed  by  a  faithless  tyrant.      They 
availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  his 
army  to  renew  the  war.     Its  issue  was 
more  calamitous  than  that  of  the   last. 
Almost  all  Lombardy  lay  patient  under 
subjection.     The  small  town  of  Crema, 
always  the  faithful  ally  of  .Milan,  stood  a 
memorable    sirge    against    the    imperial 
army  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  ullimate- 
ly  compelled  to  capitulate  for  their  lives, 
and  the  vindictive  Cremonese  razed  their 
dwellings  to  the  ground.*    But  all  smaller 

•  The  siepe  of  Crema  is  told  at  treat  1»  tiL-rh  hj 
Otto  Morena  ;  it  is  inteiestii:  ;iy 

of  extraor«imary.  thouph    >  \« 

ranee  and  intrepidity,  but  as  liie  i  ;i«ni  mc 

count  of  the  methods  umU  m  t)  .  ■  ay^f  (W 
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Capture  and  Calamities  were  forgotten,  when 
destruciion  the  great  city  of  Milan,  worn 
of  Milan.  Q^jj.  ijy  famine  rather  than  sub- 
dued by  force,  was  reduced  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Lombardy  stood  in  anx- 
ious suspense  to  know  the  determination 
of  Frederick  respecting  this  ancient  me- 
tropolis, the  seat  of  the  early  Christian 
emperors,  and  second  only  to  Rome  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Latin  church.  A 
delay  of  three  weeks  excited  fallacious 
hopes ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  an 
order  w^as  given  to  the  Milanese  to  evac- 
uate their  habitations.  The  deserted 
streets  were  instantly  occupied  by  the 
imperial  army  ;  the  people  of  Pavia  and 
(>remona,  of  Lodi  and  Como,  were  com- 
missioned to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
respective  quarters  of  the  city  assigned 
TO  them ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  pillaged 
churches  stood  alone  amid  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  Milan. 

[A.  D.  1162.]  There  was  now  little  left 
of  that  freedom  to  Avhich  Lombardy  had 
aspired:  it  was  gone  like  a  pleasant 
dream,  and  she  awoke  to  the  fears  and 
miseries  of  servitude.  Frederick  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  vindictive  temper,  and 
of  the  policy  usual  among  statesmen. 
He  abrogated  the  consular  regimen  in 
some  even  of  the  cities  which  had  sup- 
ported him,  and  established  his  podesta 
in  their  place.  This  magistrate  was  al- 
ways a  stranger,  frequently  not  even  an 
Italian ;  and  he  came  to  his  office  with 
all  those  prejudices  against  the  people  he 
was  to  govern,  which  cut  off  every  hope 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  citizens  of 
Lombardy,  especially  the  Milanese,  who 
had  been  dispersed  in  the  villages  ad- 
joining their  ruined  capital,  were-  unable 
to  meet  the  perpetual  demands  of  tribute. 
In  some  parts,  it  is  said,  two  thirds  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  the  only  wealth 
that  remained,  were  extorted  from  them 
by  the  imperial  ofBcers.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Frederick.  He  gave  at  the  best 
only  vague  promises  of  redress ;  they 
were  in  his  eyes  rebels,  his  delegates  had 
acted  as  faithful  officers,  whom,  even  if 
they  had  gone  a  little  beyond  his  inten- 
tions, he  could  not  be  expected  to  punish. 

But  there  still  remained,  at  the  heart 
of  Lombardy,  the  strong  principle  of  na- 
tional liberty,  imperishable  among  the 
perishable  armies  of  her  patriots,  incon- 
sumable in  the  conflagration  of  her  cities.* 

fence  of  fortified  placeH,  >>cfoTe  the  intrmluction  of 
artillery.— .Scnp.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  vi.,  p.  1032-1052. 
•  Quae  neque  Oanlaniifl  carnpin  [.oluere  pcrire, 
fie.c  cum  capta  capi,  nee  cum  cornbuHta  cremari. 

F,nniu». 


Those  whom  private  ajiimosities  had  led 
to  assist  the  German  conqueror,  blushed 
at  the  degradation  of  their  country,  and 
at  the  share  they  ha^  taken  in  it.  [A.  D. 
1167.]  A  league  was  secretly  j^.^^^,^  ^j. 
formed,  in  which  Cremona,  one  Loinbardy 
of  the  chief  cities  on  the  imperi-  ?,^^'''''f , 
al  side,  took  a  prominent  part. 
Those  beyond  the  Adige,  hitherto  no 
much  engaged  in  the  disputes  of  centra 
Lombardy,  had  already  formed  a  separate 
confederacy,  to  secure  themselves  from 
encroachments,  which  appeared  the  more 
unjust  as  they  had  never  borne  arms 
against  the  emperor.  [A.  D.  1164.]  Their 
first  successes  corresponded  to  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause ;  Frederick  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  territory  of  Verona,  a 
fortunate  augury  for  the  rest  of  Lombar- 
dy. These  two  clusters  of  cities,  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Adige,  now  uni 
ted  themselves  into  the  famous  Lombard 
League,  the  terms  of  which  were  settled 
in  a  general  diet.  Their  alliance  was  to 
last  twenty  years ;  during  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  mutual  assistance 
against  any  one  who  should  exact  more 
from  them  than  they  had  been  used  to 
perform  from  the  time  of  Henry,  to  the 
first  coming  of  Frederick  into-  Italy  ;  im- 
plying in  this  the  recovery  of  their  elect- 
ive magistracies,  their  rights  of  war  and 
peace,  and  those  lucrative  ^ivileges, 
which,  under  the  name  of  regalian,  had 
been  wrested  from  them  in  the  diet  of 
Roncaglia.* 

This  union  of  the  Lombard  cities  was 
formed  at  a  very  favourable  juncture. 
Frederick  had,  almost  ever  since  his  ac- 
cession, been  engaged  in  open  hostility 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  pursuing 
the  fruitless  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  substitute  an  anti- 
pope  of  his  own  faction  for  the  legitimate 
pontiff.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme, 
he  had  besieged  Rome  with  a  great  army, 
which,  the  citizens  resisting  longer  than 
he  expected,  fell  a  prey  to  the  autumnal 
pestilence  that  visits  the  neighbourhood 

♦  For  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  Lombard 
league,  besides  the  usual  authorities,  see  Muratori'a 
48ih  dissertation.  The  words,  a  tempore  Hen- 
rici  Regis  usque  ad  introitum  imperatoris  Frederi- 
ci,  leave  it  ambiguous  which  of  the  Henries  was  in- 
tended. Muratori  thinks  it  was  Henry  IV.,  be- 
cause the  cities  then  began  to  be  independent.  It 
seems,  however,  natural,  when  a  king  is  mention- 
ed without  any  numerical  c' /tsignation,  to  interpret 
it  of  the  last  bearing  that  name ;  as  we  say  King 
William  for  William  the  Third.  And  certamly 
the  libertier  of  Lombardy  were  more  perfect  under 
Henry  V.  than  his  father;  besides  which,  the  one 
reign  might  still  be  remembered,  an«l  the  othei 
rested  in  tradition.  The  question,  ho  tvever,  if  oi 
little  moment 
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of  that  capital.     The  flower  of  GeiTnan 
nobiUty  was  cut  off  by  this  calamity,  and 
the  emperor  recrosscd  the  Alps,  entirely 
unable  for  the  present  to  withstand  the 
Lombard  confederacy.     Their  first  overt 
act  of  insurrection  was  the  rebuilding  of 
Milan ;  the  confederate  troops  all  jomed 
in  this  undertaking;   and  the   Mihmese, 
still  numerous,  though  dispersed  and  per- 
secuted, revived  as  a  powerful  republic. 
Lodi  was  compelled  to  enter  into   the 
league  ;  Pavia  alone  continued  on  the  im- 
perial side.     As  a  check  to  Pavia,  and  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  most  po- 
tent of  the  independent  nobility,  the  Lom- 
bards planned  the  erection  of  a  new  city 
between  the  confines  of  these  two  ene- 
mies, in  a  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the 
Po,  and  bestowed  upon  it,  in  comphment 
to  the  pope,  Alexander  IIL,  the  name  of 
Alessandria.      Though,   from   its   hasty 
construction,  Alessandria  was,  even  in 
that  age,  deemed  rude  in  appearance,  it  j 
rapidly  became  a  thriving  and  populous 
city.*     The  intrinsic  energy  and  resour- 
ces of  Lombardy  were  now  made  mani- 1 
fest.     Frederick,  who  had  triumphed  by  I 
their  disunion,  was  unequal  to  contend 
igainst  their  league.    After  several  years 
of  indecisive  war,  the  emperor  invaded 
the  Milanese  territory,  but  the  confeder- 
ates gave  him  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
Battie  of  plete  victory  at  Legnano.     [A.  D. 
Legnano.  1176.]    Frederick  escaped  alone 
and  disguised  from  the  field,  with  little 
hope  of  raising  a  fresh  army,  though  still 
reluctant  from  shame  to  acquiesce  in  the 
freedom  of  Lombardy.     He  was  at  length 
persuaded,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  to  consent  to  a  truce 
of  six  years,  the  provisional  terms  of 
which  were  all  favourable  to  the  league. 
It  was  weakened,  however,  by  the  de- 
fection of  some  of  its  own  members ; 
Cremona,  which  had  never  cordially  uni- 
ted with  her  aucient  enemies,  made  sep- 
arate conditions  with  Frederick,  and  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  named  among  the  cit- 
ies on  the  imperial  side  in  the  armistice. 
Tortona,  and  even  Alessandria,  followed 
the  same  course  during  the  six  years  of 
its  duration  ;  a  fatal  testimony  of  unsub- 
dued aiiimosities,  and  omen  of  the  calam- 
ities of  Italy.     At  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  Frederick's  anxiety  to  secure  the 
crown  for  his  son  overcame  his  pride, 


•  Alessandria  was  surnamed,  in  derision,  della 
pftglia :  from  the  thatch  with  which  the  houses 
were  covered.  Frederick  was  very  desirous  to 
chanq[e  iis  name  to  (?a'sarea,  as  it  is  actually  call- 
ed in  the  peace  of  Constance,  being  at  that  tune 
on  the  imiierial  side  livt  it  soon  recovered  its 
'orni«i:  Hp])ellation. 


and  tl  e  famous  peace  of  Con-   Peace  or 
stance  [A.  D.  ll«3j  established  Lonsiauce 
the  Lombard  republics  in  real  independ 
ence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Constance,  the  ciiies 
were  maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  regalian  rights,  whether  within  their 
'  walls    or   in   their  district,  which    they 
I  could  claim  by  usage.     Those  of  levying 
i  war,  of  erecting  fortifications,   and  of 
administering  civil  and  criminal  justice, 
were  specially  mentioned.     The  nomina- 
tion of  their  consuls,  or  other  magistrates, 
;  was  left  absolutely  to  the  citizens ;    but 
they  were  to  receive  the  iiiMestiiure  of 
their  oftice  from  an  imperial  legate.     The 
customary  tributes  of  provision  during 
the  emperor's   residence  in    Italy   were 
preserved  ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point in  every  city  a  judge  of  appeal  in 
civil  causes.     The  Lombard  league  was 
confirmed,  and  the  cities  were  permitted 
to  renew  it  at  their  own  discretion ;  but 
they  were  to  take  every  ten  years  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.    This  just 
compact  preserved,  along  with  every  se- 
curity for  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the 
cities,  as  much  of  the  imperial  preroga- 
tives as  could  be  exercised  by  a  foreign 
sovereign,  consistently  with  the  people's 
happiness.* 

The  successful  insurrection  of  Lom- 
bardy is  a  memorable  refutation  of  that 
system  of  policy  to  which  its  advocates 
gave  the  appellation  of  vigorous,  and 
which  they  perpetually  hold  forth  as  the 
only  means  through  which  a  disafiected 
people  are  to  be  restrained.  By  a  certain 
dass  of  statesmen,  and  by  all  men  of  harsh 
and  violent  disposition,  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, adherence  to  the  spirit  of  trea- 
ties, regard  to  ancient  privileges,  or  to 
those  rules  of  moral  justice  which  are 
paramount  to  all  positive  right,  are  al- 
ways treated  with  derision.  Terror  is 
their  only  specific,  and  the  physical  ina- 
bility to  rebel  their  only  security  for  alle 
giance.  Ihit  if  the  razing  of  cities,  the 
abrogation  of  privileges,  the  empoverish- 
ment  and  opjiression  of  a  nation,  could 
assure  its  constant  submission,  Frederick 
Barbarossa  would  never  liave  seen  the 
militia  of  Lombardy  arrayed  again.st  him 
at  Legnano.  Whatever  may  be  the  pres- 
sure upon  a  con(|uered  people,  there  will 
come  a  moment  of  their  recoil.  Nor  is 
it  material  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the 
present  instance,  that  the  accidental  de- 
struction of  Frederick's  army  by  di.sease 
enabh'd  the  cities  of  Lombanly  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  resistance.     The  fact  may 


*  Muratori,  Antiquitatas  Itahm,  Diss  50 
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u  ell  be  disputed ;  since  Lombardy,  when 
united,  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  a  contest  with  any  German  force 
that  could  have  been  brought  against  her  ; 
but,  even  if  we  admit  the  eliect  of  this 
circumstance,  it  only  exhibits  the  preca- 
riousness  of  a  policy,  which  collateral 
events  are  always  liable  to  disturb^  Prov- 
idence reserves  to  itself  various  means, 
by  which  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor  may 
be  broken;  and  it  is  not  for  human  saga- 
city to  anticipate,  whether  the  army  of  a 
conqueror  shall  moulder  in  the  unwhole- 
some marshes  of  Rome,  or  stiffen  with 
frost  in  a  Russian  winter. 

The  peace  of  Constance  presented  a 
noble  opportunity  to  the  Lombards  of 
establishing  a  permanent  federal  union 
of  small  republics  ;  a  form  of  government 
congenial  from  the  earliest  ages  to  Italy, 
and  that,  perhaps,  under  which  she  is 
again  destined  one  day  to  flourish.  They 
*vere  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty  to  preserve  their  league,  the  basis 
of  a  more  perfect  confederacy,  which  the 
course  of  events  would  have  emancipated 
from  every  kind  of  subjection  to  Germa- 
ny.* But  dark,  long-cherished  hatreds, 
and  that  implacable  vindictiveness  which, 
at  least  in  former  ages,  distinguished  the 
private  manners  of  Italy,  deformed  her 
national  character,  w^hieh  can  only  be  the 
aggregate  of  individual  passions.  For 
revenge  she  threw  away  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  and  sacrificed  even  the  rec- 
ollection of  that  liberty,  which  had 
stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among  the 
ruins  of  Milan. f  It  passed  away,  that 
high  disdain  of  absolute  power,  that  stead- 
iness and  self-devotion,  W'hich  raised  the 
half-civilized  Lombards  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  level  of  those  ancient  re- 
publics, fr :)m  whose  history  our  first  no- 
tions of  freedom  and  virtue  are  derived. 
The  victim  by  turns  of  selfish  and  san- 
guinary factions,  of  petty  tyrants,  and  of 
foreign  invaders,  Italy  has  fallen  like  a 

♦  Thou)^  there  was  no  permanent  diet  of  the 
Lombard  league,  thfe  consuls  and  podestas  of  the 
respective  cities  composing  it  occasionally  met  in 
congress,  to  deliberate  upon  measures  of  general 
lafety.  Thus  assembled,  they  were  called  Rec- 
lor*^  "'  ■  I'is  Lombardirp.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
L'l'  d  continued  in  any  degree  to  preserve 

the  ^;.nii.  >,i  union,  this  congress  might  readdy 
have  Income  a  permanent  bf^ly,  like  the  Helvetic 
diet,  with  as  extensive  powers  as  are  necessary  in 
A  federal  constitution— Muratori,  Antichitii  ital- 
iane,  t.  lii.,  p.  12G,  Dissert.  50.  Sismondi,  t.  li., 
p.  189. 

f  Anzi  girar  la  liberta  mirai, 
K  baciar  lieta  ogtii  ruina,  e  dire, 
Ruine  h\  rna  servitil  non  mai. 

iiaetarui  Pantrrini  {oaiia  piuttosto  Giovan  Bat- 
tula  Paslnrini)  in  Malhiai,  Componimentt 
lUnci,  ToL  iii.,p.  331. 


star  from  its  place  in  heaven  ;  she  hasi 
seen  her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the 
horses  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of 
her  children  wasted  in  quarrels  not  their 
own ;  Conquering  or  conquered,  in  the  in- 
dignant language  of  her  poet,  still  alike  a 
slave,*  a  long  retribution  for  the  tyranny 
of  Rome. 

Frederick   did  not  attempt  to  molest 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  in  the  en-  Afluirsof 
joyment  of  those  privileges  con-  ^''^''>'- 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Constance.     His 
ambition  was  diverted  to  a  new  scheme 
for  aggrandizing  the  house  of  Swabia,  by 
the   marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
with  Constance,  the  aunt  and  heiress  of 
William  II.,  king  of  Sicily.     That  king- 
dom, which   the    first   monarch,  Roger, 
had  elevated  to  a  high  pitch  of  renown 
and  power,  fell  into  decay  through   the 
misconduct  of  his  son  William,  surnamed 
the  Bad,  and  did  not  recover  much  of  its 
lustre  under  the  second  WiUiam,  though 
styled   the    Good.      His   death   without 
issue  was  apparently  no  remote   event, 
and  Constance  was  the   sole  legitimate 
surviver  of  the  royal  family.     It  is  a  cu- 
rious  circumstance,  that  no   hereditary 
kingdom  appears  absolutely  to  have  ex- 
cluded females  from   its  throne,  except 
that  which,  from  its  magnitude,  was   of 
all  the  most  secure  from  falling  into  the 
condition  of  a  province.     The   Sicilians 
felt  too  late  the  defect  of  their  constitu- 
tion,  which   permitted    an   independent 
people  to  be  transferred,  as  the  dowry  of 
a  woman,  to  a  foreign  prince,  by  w^hose 
ministers  they  might  justly  expect  to  be 
insulted  and  oppressed.     Henry,  whose 
marriage  with  Constance  took  place  in 
1186,  and  who  succeeded  in  her  right  to 
the  throne  of  Sicily  three  years  afterward, 
was  exasperated  by  a  courageous,  but  un . 
successful  effort  of  the  Norman  barons, 
to  preserve  the  crown  for  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  his  reign 
is  disgraced  by  a  series  of  atrocious  cru- 
elties.    The  power  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia was  now  at  its  zenith  on  each  side 
of  the  Alps ;  Henry  received  the  Impe- 
rial  crown   the   year  after   his   father's 
deatli  in  the  third  crusade,  and  even  pre- 
vailed upon  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
elect  his  infant  son  Frederick  as  his  suc- 
cessor.    But  his  own  premature  decease 
clouded  the  prospects  of  his  family  :  Con- 
stance  survived  him  but  a  year;  and  a 
child  of  four  years  old  was  left  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  kingdom,  which  his  fa- 
ther's severity  had  rendered  disaffectedj 

*  Per  servir  sempre,  o  vin'  itrica  o  vinta.—  Kill 
caja. 
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and  which  the  leaders  of  German  merce- 
naries in  his  service  desolated  and  dispu- 
ted. 

During  the  minority  of  Frederick  II  , 
Innocent  from  1193  to  1216,  the  papal  chaii 

I"-  was  filled  by  Innocent  III. ;  a 
name  second  only,  and  hardly  second,  to 
that  of  Gregory  VII.  Young,  noble,  and 
intrepid,  he  united  with  the  accustomed 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  which 
no  one  had  ever  carried  to  so  high  a 
point,  tlie  more  worldly  ambition  of  con- 
solidating a  separate  principality  for  the 
Holy  See  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  The 
real  or  spurious  donations  of  Constantine, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis,  had  given 
rise  to  a  perpetual  claim,  on  the  part  of 
the  popes,  to  very  extensive  dominions  : 
but  little  of  this  had  been  etfectuated,  and 
in  Rome  itself  they  were  thwarted  by 
the  prefect,  an  officer  who  swore  fidelity 
to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  insubordinate 
spirit  of  the  people.  In  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood, tlie  small  cities  owned  no  sub- 
jection to  the  capital,  and  were  probably 
as  much  self-governed  as  those  of  Lom- 
bardy.  One  is  transported  back  to  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  in  reading 
of  the  desperate  wars  between  Rome 
and  Tibur  or  Tusculum,  neither  of  which 
was  subjugated  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  At  a  further  distance 
were  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto,  the  march 
of  Ancona,  and  what  had  been  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  to  all  of  which  the 
popes  had  more  or  less  grounded  pre- 
tensions. Early  in  the  last-mentioned 
age,  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  to 
whose  zealous  protection  Gregory  VII. 
had  been  eminently  indebted  during  his 
long  dispute  with  the  emperor,  granted 
the  reversion  of  all^  her  possessions  to 
the  Holy  See,  first*  in  the  lifetime  of 
Gregory,  and  again  under  the  pontificate 
Bequest  of  of  Pasclial  III.  These  were 
the  Countess  very  extensive,  and  held  bydif- 
Matiida.  fei-ent  titles.  Of  her  vast  impe- 
rial fiefs,  ^lantua,  Modena,  and  Tus- 
cany, she  certainly  could  not  dispose. 
The  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  An- 
cona were  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing.  I  confess  myself  not  dis- 
tinctly to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
part  of  her  succession.  These  had  been 
formerly  among  the  great  fiefs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  But  if  I  understand  it 
rightly,  they  had  tacitly  ceased  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors,  some  years  before 
they  were  seized  by  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
father-ill-law  and  stepfather  of  Matilda. 
To  his  son,  her  husband,  she  succeeded 
in  the  possession  of  those  countries. 
They  are   comiiKMilv  considered  lis  her 


allodial  or  patrimonial  property ;  yet  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how,  being  herself  a 
subject  of  the  empire,  she  could  transfer 
even  her  allodial  estates  from  its  sover- 
eignty. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
apparently  be  maintained,  that  she  was 
lawful  sovereign  of  countries  wliich  had 
not  long  since  been  imperial  fiefs,  and 
the  suzerainty  over  which  had  never 
been  renounced.  The  original  title  of 
the  Holy  See,  therefore,  does  not  seem 
incontestable,  even  as  to  this  part  of  Ma- 
tilda's donation.  But  I  state  with  he.-^ita 
tion  a  ditliculty,  to  which  the  authors  I 
have  consulted  do  not  advert.*  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  emperors  kept 
possession  of  the  whole  during  the 
twelfth  centuiy ;  and  treated  both  Spole- 
to and  Ancona  as  parts  of  the  empire, 
notwithstanding  continual  remonstrances 
from  the  Roman  pontitfs.  Frederick  bar 
barossa,  at  the  negotiations  of  Venice  in 
1177,  promised  to  restore  the  patrimony 
of  ;^Iatilda  in  fifteen  years:  but,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  Henry  VI.  was  not 
disposed  to  execute  this  arrangement, 
and  granted  the  county  m  fief  to  some 
of  his  German  followers.  Upon  his 
death,  the  circumstances  were  favourable 
to  Innocent  HI.  The  infant  king  of  Si- 
cily had  been  intrusted  by  Constance  to 
his  guardianship.  A  double  electioil  of 
Philip,  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Otho. 
duke  of  Brunswick,  engaged  the  princes 
of  Germany,  who  had  entirely  overlooked 
the  claims  of  young  Frederick,  in  a  doubt- 
ful civil  war.  Neither  party  was  in  a 
condition  to  enter  Italy  ;  and  the  impe- 
rial dignity  was  vacant  for  several  years, 
till,  the  death  of  Philip  removing  one 
competitor,  Otho  IV.,  whom  the  pope 
had  constantly  favoured,  was  crowned 
emperor.  During  this  interval,  the  Ital- 
ians had  no  superior;  and  Innocent 
availed  himself  of  it  to  maintain  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  see.  These  he  backed 
by  the  production  of  ratlter  a  questiona- 
ble document,  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  said 
to  have  been  found  among  the  baggage 
of  MarquardjOiie  of  the  German  soldiers, 
who  had  beeii  invested  with  fiefs 
by  the  late  emperor.     The  cil-  .^"'".''^ 

■  r       ^  111  Ileal  Stale 

les  of  what  we  now  call  the  ec-  rc«iu>.«i  by 

clesiastical    sUiic    had    in    the  l|»»i>«:eiii 
twelfth  century  their  own  muni-  '  '" 

♦  It  is  altnost  hopelPM  to  look  Tur  PxplicH  infor 
mation  upon  the  rights  and  pretei)M.>ii>  of  ihi?  Ro 
man  see  in  Italian  writers  even  it  'h 

century.     Miiratori,  the  most   h-  n 

the  whole,  the  fairest  of  them  all,  i  -  y 

over   this    ground:    except    win  "t 

Home  hapj)en  to  clash  with  ihcM-    m  iii»-  !.■  ■■-•  '»! 
Esie.     Hul  I  have  not  been  able  to  witufy  noi-eJ' 
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cipil  government,  like  those  of  Lombar- 
dy;  but  they  were  far  less  able  to  assert 
a  complete  Independence .  They  gladly, 
therefore,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See,  which  held  out 
some  prospect  of  securing  them  from 
Marquard,  and  other  rapacious  partisans, 
without  disturbing  their  internal  regula- 
tions. Thus  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and 
march  of  Ancona  submitted  to  Innocent 
III. ;  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  constant  possession  of  such  exten- 
sive territories,  and  some  years  after- 
ward adopted  the  prudent  course  of 
granting  Ancona  in  fief  to  the  Marquis  of 
Este.  He  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
neglect  his  authority  at  home ;  the  pre- 
fect of  Rome  was  now  compelled  to 
Bwear  allegiance  to  the  pope,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  regular  imperial  supremacy 
over  that  city;  and  the  privileges  of  the 
citizens  were  abridged.  This  is  the 
proper  era  of  that  temporal  sovereignty 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  possess  over 
their  own  city,  though  still  prevented  by 
various  causes,  for  nearly  three  centu- 
ries, from  becoming  unquestioned  and 
unlimited. 

The  policy  of  Rome  was  now  more 
clearly  defined  than  ever.     In  order  to 
preserve  what  she   had   thus   suddenl)^ 
gained     rather     by     opportunity     than 
strength,  it  was  her  interest  to  enfeeble 
the  imperial  power,  and  consequently  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  re- 
Leagneof  publics.     Tuscany  had  hitherto 
Tuscany,   been  ruled  by  a  marquis  of  the 
emperor's  appointment,  though  her  cities 
were  flourishing,  and,  within  themselves, 
independent.     In  imitation  of  the  Lom- 
bard confederacy,  and  impelled  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  they  now  (with  the  exception 
of  Pisa,  which  was  always  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  empire)  formed  a  similar 
league  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 
In  this  league  the  influence  of  the  -pope 
was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than 
in  that  of  Lombardy.   ^Although  the  lat- 
ter had  been  in  alliance  with  Alexander 
in.,  and  was  formed  during  the  height 
of  his  dispute  with  Frederick,  this  eccle- 
§iastifcal  quarrel  mingled  so  little  in  their 
•truggle  for  liberty,  that  no  allusion  to  it 
18  found  in  the  act  of  their  confederacy. 
But  the  Tuscan  union  was  expressly  es- 
tablished "  for  the  honour   and  aggran- 
dizement  of   the    apostolic   see."     Tlie 
iBp-mbcrs   bound  themselves   to  defend 

by  the  perusal  of  mme  (hy  and  tedious  disscrfa- 
UOM  in  St.  Marc(Abr6g6Chronologifjne  de  I'llist. 
de  I'ltalir,  t.  iv,),  ^ho,  with  learning  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Muratori,  possessed  more  opportu- 
aitv  aod  inclination  to  speak  out. 


the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  church, 
and  not  to  acknowledge  any  king  or  em- 
peror Mithout   the    approbation  of   the 
supreme  pontiff.*    The  Tuscans,  accord- 
ingly, were  more  thoroughly  attached  to 
the    church  party  than  the   Lombards, 
whose  principle  was  animositj^  towards 
the  house  of  Swabia.     Hence,  when  In- 
nocent III.,  some  time  after,  supported 
Frederick  H.  against  the  Emperor  Otho 
lY.,  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  Avere 
arranged  on  the  imperial  side ;  but  the 
Tuscans  continued  to  adhere  to  the  pope. 
In  the  wars  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
against  Milan  and  their  allies,  Factions  of 
we  have  seen  the  cities  of  Lom-  cueics  and 
bardy  divided,  and  a  considera-  ti*"beiins. 
ble  number  of  them  firmly  attached  to 
the  imperial  interest.    It  does  not  appear, 
I  believe,  from  history,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  citizens  were 
at  so  early  a  time  divided  among  them- 
selves, as  to  their  line  of  public  policy, 
and  that  the  adherence  of  a  particular 
city  to  the  emperor,  or  to  the  Lombard 
league,  was  only,  as  proved  afterward 
the  case,  that  one  faction  or  another  ac- 
quired an   ascendency  in   its   councils. 
But  jealousies  long  existing  between  the 
different  classes,  and  only  suspended  by 
the  national  struggle  which  terminated 
at  Constance,  gave  rise  to  new  modifica- 
tions of  interests,  and  new  relations  to 
wards  the  empire.     About  the  year  1200, 
or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  two  leading 
parties  which  divided  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  whose  mutual  animosity,  hav- 
ing no  general  subject  of  contention,  re- 
quired the  association  of  a  name  to  di- 
rect as  well  as  invigorate  its  prejudices, 
became  distinguished  by  the  celebrated 
appellations  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins ;  the 
former  adhering  to  the  papal  side,  the 
latter  to  that  of  the   emperor.     These 
names  were  derived  from  German}^  and 
hcd  been  the  rallying  word  of  faction  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  that  country, 
before  they  were  transported  to  a  still 
more  favourable  soil.     The  Guelfs  took 
their  name  from  a  very  illustrious  family, 
several  of  whom  had  successively  been 
dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.     The  heiress  of  the  last  of 
these  intermarried  with  a  younger  sonot 
the  house  of  Este,  a  noble  family  settled 
near  Padua,  and  possessed  of  great  es 
tates  on  each  bank  of  the  lower  Po. 
They   gave  birth   to  a  second  line  of 


*  Qnod  posseflsioncs  ct  jura  sacrosanctar  ecclesiaj 
bonA  fide  defenderent ;  et  quod  nullunn  n  regem 
aut  imperatorem  recii)erent,  nm  quom  Romamn 
pontifex  approbaret.— Muratori,  Dissert  48  (Latin 
I.  iv.,  p.  320;  Italian,  t.  iii.,  p.  112' 
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Guelfs,  from  whom  the  royal  house  of 
Brunswick  is  descended.  The  name  of 
Ghibehn  is  derived  from  a  village  in 
Franconia,  whence  Conrad  the  Salic 
came,  the  progenitor,  through  females, 
of  the  Swabian  emperors.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire,  in  1125,  the  Swabian 
family  were  disappointed  of  what  they 
considered  almost  an  hereditary  posses- 
sion ;  and  at  this  time  an  hostility  appears 
to  have  commenced  between  them  and 
the  house  of  Guclf,  who  were  nearly  re- 
lated to  Lothaire.  Henry  the  Proud,  and 
his  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  representatives 
of  the  latter  family,  were  frequently  per- 
secuted by  the  Swabian  emperors :  but 
their  fortunes  belong  to  the  history  of 
Germany.*  Meanwhile  the  elder  branch, 
though  not  reserved  for  such  glorious 
destinies  as  the  Guelfs,  continued  to 
flourish  in  Italy;  the  marquises  of  Este 
were  by  far  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
eastern  Lombardy,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  began  to  be  consider- 
ed as  heads  of  the  church  p..rty  in  their 
neighbourhood.  They  were  frequently 
chosen  to  the  office  of  podesta,  or  chief 
magistrate,  by  the  cities  of  liomagna ; 
and  in  1208,  the  people  of  Ferrara  set  the 
fatal  example  of  sacrificing  their  free- 
dom for  tranquillity,  by  electing  Azzo 
VIL,  marquis  of  Este,  as  their  lord  or 
sovereign. t 

Otho  IV.  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
Othoiv,  ^iid  consequently  head  of  the 
Guelfs.  On  his  obtaining  the  im- 
perial crown,  tha  prejudices  of  Italian 
factions  were  diverted  out  of  their  usual 
channel.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  whose  hostility  to 
the  empire  was  certain,  into  whatever 
hands  it  might  fall.  In  Milan,  however, 
and  generally  in  the  cities  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Lombard  league  against 
Frederick  I.,  hatred  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia  prevailed  more  than  jealousy  of  the 
imperial  prerogatives  ;  they  adiicred  to 
names  rather  than  to  principles,  and  sup- 
ported a  Guelf  emperor  even  against  the 
pope.  Terms  of  this  description,  having 
no  definite  relation  to  principles  which  it 
niigiit  be  troublesome  to  learn  and  defend, 
are  always  acceptable  to  mankind,  and 
have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  precluding 
altogether  that  spirit  of  compromise  and 
accommodation,  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  tendency 


to  hate  and  injure  each  other.  I'rom  thw 
time,  every  city,  and  almost  every  cit: 
zen,  gloried  in  one  of  thes(  baibaroua 
denominations.  In  several  ci  ies  the  im- 
perial party  predominated  thrc  ugh  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  who  espoused  thai 
of  the  church.  Thus  the  inveterate  feuds 
between  Pisa  and  Florence,  Modena  and 
Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milan, threw  iheoi 
into  opposite  factions.  But  there  was  in 
every  one  of  these  a  strong  party  against 
that  which  prevailed,  and  consequently  a 
Guelf  city  frequently  became  Ghibelin, 
or  conversely,  according  to  the  lluclua 
tions  of  the  time.* 

The  change  to  which  we  have  advert- 
ed in  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  party  last- 
ed only  during  the  reign  of  Otho  IV. 
When  the  heir  of  the  house  of  „    ,     ,  „ 

t^        ,  .  ,  1  ,     Frederick  II. 

Swabia  grew  up  to  manhood, 
Innocent,  who,  though  his  guardian,  had 
taken  little  care  of  his  interests,  as  long 
as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  Guelf  emperor  obedient,  placed 
the  young  Frederick  at  the  head  of  an 
opposition  composed  of  cities  always  at- 
tached to  his  family,  and  of  such  as  im- 
plicitly followed  the  see  of  Rome.  He 
met  with  considerable  success  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Otho,  received  the  imperial  crown. 
But  he  had  no  longer  to  expect  any  as- 
sistance from  the  pope  who  conferred  it. 
Innocent  was  dead,  and  Honorius  HI., 
his  successor,  could  not  behold  witliout 
apprehension  the  vast  power  of  Frede- 
rick, supported  in  Lombardy  by  a  faction 


♦  The  German  orijfin  of  these  celebrated  fac 
tions  is  clearly  profed  by  a  passai^e  in  Otho  ol 
Fri»in!?en,  who  live<l  half  a  century  brforr  we  find 
the  denominations  transferred  to  Italy— .Struvina, 
Corpus  Hist.  German.,  p.  378,  and  Muraton,  A.  D 
1152.  t  fcJwmoodi,  t.  ii.,  p.  32U. 


♦  For  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  factions,  besides 
the  historians,  the  51st  dissertation  of  Muratori 
should  be  read.     There  i?  sdrne  dopree  of  initrcu 
racy  in  his  language,  wt  i  •  ;iks  of  tht^se  dis- 

tractions expiring  at  tht-  j  of  the  hlleentb 

century.     Quel  secolo,  i  vcru,  abbondo  anch'  esse 
di  molte  guerre,  ma  nulla  si  opero  sotlo  nonie  o 
pretesto  delle  fazioni  suddette.     Solainentc  riten- 
nero  esse  piede  m  alcuno  private  famiglie. — Anti- 
chiti   Italiane,  t.  iii.,  p.  148.     But  certainly   the 
names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibeliu,  as  party  distinction*, 
may  be  traced  all  through   the  fifteenth  century. 
The  former  faction  showed  itself  distinctly  in  ih* 
insurrection  of  the  <■  ■  -ttoMila:  -hi 

death  of  Galeazzo  \  n  1404.     1  il 

aeain  in  the  attempt  111  i  ..  ,  .  .  ,;, 

their  republic  in  1 117. — •'^  ^') 

in  1177,    Ludovico  Sfor/..t  m.....    ..-.    •■.    -  ;    <  .<a 

prejudices  to  e.xclude  the  regent  Bonne  of  S.tv..y  .is 
a  Guelf.— Sismondi.  t.  xi.,  p.  7U.  hi  the  eccU  >u»»- 
tical  state,  the  same  distinctions  appear  t«'  have 
been  preserved  still  Inter.  Stefano  ln(«^^ura.  in 
1487,  speaks  familiarly  of  them. — ."^rriit    K»r    llaf.. 


t.  hi.,  p.  \'SZ\.      Ami  <  ^«  n  ii,  lIi.'  <  ■ 

by  Louis  XII.. 

represented  as 

the  (fhibelms  ai)elted  Lu«lovic<>  > 
I  milian. — (iiii'^rinrdmi,  p    •f'*'^      "' 
I  the  same ' 
I  ai  ve  ill  ^ai 


f  Milan 
!r  are 

whde 
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EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 


[Chap.  III. 


wliich  talanced  tliat  of  the  church,  and 
menacing  the  ecclesiastical  territories  on 
the  other  side  by  the  possession  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  This  kingdom,  feudatory  to 
Rome,  and  long  her  lirmest  ally,  was  now, 
by  a  fatal  connexion  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent,  thrown  into  the 
jcale  of  her  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Hence  the  temporal  dommion  which  In- 
nocent III.  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
establish,  became  a  very  precarious  pos- 
session, exposed  on  each  side  to  the  ai 
tacks  of  a  power  that  had  legitimate  pre- 
tensions to  almost  every  province  com- 
posing it.  The  life  of  Frederick  II.  was 
wasted  in  an  unceasing  contention  with 
the  cliurch,  and  with  his  Italian  subjects, 
whom  she  excited  to  rebellions  against 
him.  Without  inveighing,  like  the  popish 
writers,  against  this  prince,  certainly  an 
encourager  of  letters,  and  endowed  with 
many  eminent  qualities,  we  may  lay  to 
his  charge  a  good  deal  of  dissimulation  ; 
1  will  not  add  ambition,  because  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  period  in  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick when  he  was  not  obliged  to  act  on 
his  defence  against  the  aggression  of  oth- 
ers. But  if  he  had  been  a  model  of  vir- 
tues, such  men  as  HonoriusIIL,  Gregory 
IX.,  and  Imiocent  IV.,  the  popes  with 
whom  he  had  successively  to  contend, 
would  not  have  given  him  respite,  while 
he  remained  master  of  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  empire.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  pope  to 
urge  princes  into  a  crusade,  which  the 
condition  of  Palestine  rendered  indispen- 
sable, or,  more  properly,  desperate.  But 
this  great  piece  of  supererogatory  devo- 
tion had  never  yet  been  raised  into  an  ab- 
solute duty  of  their  station,  nor  had  even 
private  persons  been  ever  required  to 
take  up  the  cross  by  compulsion.  Ho- 
norius  III.,  however,  exacted  a  vow  from 
Frederick,  before  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  under- 
take a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Je- 
rusalem.    Frederick  submitted  to  this  en- 


*  The  rancour  of  bigoted  Catholics  against 
Fredenck  has  hardly  subsided  at  the  present  day. 
A  very  mo<]erate  commendation  of  him  in  Tirabos- 
chi,  vol.  iv.,  t.  7,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted by  the  Roman  editor.  And  though  Mu- 
ratori  bhows  quite  enough  prejudice  against  that 
emperor's  character,  a  lierce  Roman  bigot,  whose 
inirnarlversions  are  printed  in  the  I7th  volume  of 
hw  annals  (8vo  edition),  flies  into  paroxysms  of  fury 
at  every  syllable  that  looks  like  moderation,  it  is 
well  known  that,  although  the  public  policy  of 
Rome  has  long  displayed  the  pacific  temper  of 
weakn^iis,  the  thermometer  of  ecclesiastical  senli- 
nenl  m  that  city  stands  very  nearly  as  high  as  in 
*e  thirteenth  century.  Giannone,  who  suffered 
for  hid  boldness,  hasdrawn  Frederick  II.  very  fa- 
rourably.  perhaps  too  favourably,  in  the  16th  and 
l7tb  book*  of  the  Isloria  Civile  di  Napoli. 


gagement,  which  perhaps  he  never  de- 
signed to  keep,  and  certainly  endeavour- 
ed afterward  to  evade.  Though  he  be- 
came by  marriage  nominal  king  of  Jeru- 
salem,* his  excellent  understanding  was 
not  captivated  with  so  barren  a  prospect, 
and  at  length  his  delays  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  vow  provoked  Gregory  IX. 
to  issue  against  him  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. Such  a  thunderbolt  was 
not  to  be  lightly  regarded ;  and  Frederick 
sailed  the  next  year  for  Palestine.  But 
having  disdained  to  solicit  absolution  for 
what  he  considered  as  no  crime,  the 
court  of  Rome  was  excited  to  still  fiercer 
indignation  against  this  profanation  of  a 
crusade  by  an  excommunicated  sovereign. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  he  receiv- 
ed intelligence  that  the  papal  troops  had 
broken  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  No 
one  could  rationally  have  blamed  Freder- 
ick if  he  had  quitted  the  Holy  Land  as 
he  found  it ;  but  he  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Saracens,  which,  though  by  no  means 
so  disadvantageous  as  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  expected, 
served  as  a  pretext  for  new  calumnies 
against  him  in  Europe.  The  charge  of 
irreligion,  eagerly  and  successfully  prop- 
agated, he  repelled  by  persecuting  edicts 
against  heresy,  that  do  no  great  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  availed  him  little  at 
the  time.  Over  his  Neapolitan  dominions 
he  exercised  a  rigorous  government,  ren- 
dered perhaps  necessary  by  the  levity 
and  insubordination  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  which  tended,  throit^h  the 
artful  representations  of  Honorius  and 
Gregory,  to  alarm  and  alienate  the  Itahan 
republics. 

A  new  generation  had  risen  up  in  Lom- 
bardy  since  the  peace  of  Con-  p]jg  ^.^^^ 
stance,  and  the  prerogatives  re-  with  the 
served  by  that  treaty  to  the  em-  Loiribards 

*  The  second  wife  of  Frederick  was  lol.inte,  or 
Violante,  daughter  of  .lohn,  count  of  Brienne,  by 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  wif(? 
of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat.  This  Isabell? 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  A  Imaric  or  Arnaury, 
king  of  .Jerusalem,  and  by  the  deaths  of  her  broth- 
er Baldwin  IV.,  of  her  eldest  sister  Sibilla.  wife  oi 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  that  sister's  child  Baldwin  V., 
succeeded  to  a  claim  upon  Jerusalem,  which,  since 
the  victories  of  Paladin,  was  not  very  profitable.  It 
is  said  that  the  kings  of  Naples  deduce  their  title 
to  that  sounding  inlieritance  from  this  marriage  of 
Frederick  (Giannone,  1.  xvi.,  c.  2),_but  the  extinc- 
tion of  Frederick's  posterity  must  have,  *tj-ictly 
speaking,  put  an  end  to  any  right  derived  from 
him  ;  and  Giannone  himself  indicates  abetter  title 
by  the  cession  of  Maria,  a  princess  of  Antioch,  and 
legitimate  heiress  of  .Jerusalem,  to  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  in  1272.  How  far  indeed  this  may  have  been 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  present  K  ing  of  NapU,8 
I  do  not  know,  md  ara  sure  that  it  is  not  W()i.]| 
while  to  inquire 
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3ire  weie  so  seldom  called  into  action, 
that  few  cities  were  disposed  to  recol- 
lect their  existence.  They  denominated 
;hemselves  Guelfs  or  GhibeUns,  accord- 
ing to  habit,  and  out  of  their  mutual  op- 
position, but  without  much  reference  to 
the  empire.  Those  however  of  the  for- 
mer party,  and  especially  Milan,  retained 
their  antipathy  to  the  house  of  Swabia. 
Though  Frederick  II.  was  entitled,  as  far 
as  establisljf  d  usage  can  create  a  right,  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  the  Milanese 
would  never  acknowledge  him,  nor  per- 
mit his  coronation  at  Monza,  according 
to  ancient  ceremony,  with  the  iron  crown 
of  the  Lombard  Jcings.  Tlie  pope  foment- 
ed, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  this  dis- 
affected spirit,  and  encouraged  the  Lom- 
bard cities  to  renew  their  former  league. 
This,  although  conformable  to  a  provis- 
ion in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  was  man- 
ifestly hostile  to  Frederick,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
second  contest  between  the  republican 
cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  empire.  But 
there  was  a  striking  difterence  between 
this  and  the  former  confederacy  against 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  In  the  league  of 
1167,  almost  every  city,  forgetting  all 
smaller  animosities  in  the  great  cause  of 
de^'ending  the  national  privileges,  contrib- 
uted its  share  of  exertion  to  sustain  that 
perilous  conflict ;  and  this  transient  una- 
nimity in  the  people  so  distracted  by  in- 
ternal faction  as  the  Lombards,  is  the  su- 
rest witness  to  the  justice  of  their  under- 
taking. Sixty  years  afterward,  their  war 
agaii^t  the  second  Frederick  had  less  of 
provocation  and  less  of  public  spirit.  It 
was  in  fact  a  party  struggle  of  G'uclf  and 
Ghibelin  cities,  to  which  the  names  of  the 
church  and  the  empire  gave  more  of  dig- 
nity and  consistence. 
The  republics  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  so  numerous  and 
meni"or  independent,  and  their  revolutions 
Lombard  so  frequcnt,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
cities.  matter  to  avoid  confusion  in  fol- 
lowing their  history.  It  will  give  more 
arrangement  to  our  ideas,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrate  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  these  little  states,  if  we  consider  them 
as  divided  into  four  clusters  or  constella- 
tions, not  indeed  unconnected  one  with 
anotiier,  yet  each  having  its  own  centre 
of  motion,  and  its  own  boundaries.  The 
first  of  these  we  may  suppose  formed  of 
the  cities  in  central  Lombardy,  between 
the  Sessia  and  the  Adige,  the  Alps  and 
the  Ligurian  mountains  ;  it  comprehends 
Milan,  Cremona,  Pavia,  Brescia,  Berga- 
mo, Faiina,  Piacenza,  Mantua,  Lodi, 
Alessandria,  and  several  others  less  dis- 


tinguished. These  were  the  original  seats 
of  Italian  liberty,  the  great  movers  in  the 
wars  of  the  elder  Frederick.  Milan  wa.' 
at  the  head  of  this  cluster  of  cities,  and 
her  influence  gave  an  ascendency  to  the 
Guclf  party  ;  siie  had,  since  the  treaty  of 
Constance,  rendered  Lodi  and  Pavia  al- 
most   her    subjects,   and   was   in  strict 

,  union  with  Brescia  and  Piacenza.  Par 
ma,  however,  and  Cremona,  were  unsha- 
ken  defenders  of  the  empire.  In  tiie  sec- 
ond class  we  may  place  the  cities  of  the 

I  March  of  Verona,  between  the  Adige  and 

'  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Of  these  there 
were  but  four  worth  mentioning  :    Vero- 

I  na,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso.  The 
citizens  of  all  the  four  were  inclined  to 
the  Guelf  interests;  but  a  p>owerful  body 
of  rural  nobility,  who  had  never  been 
compelled,  like  those  upon  the  upper  Po, 
to  quit  their  fortresses  in  the  hilly  coun- 
try, or  reside  within  the  walls,  attached 
themselves  to  the  opposite  denomina- 
tion.* Some  of  them  obtained  very  great 
authority  in  the  civil  feuds  of  these  four 
republics;  and  especially  two  brothers, 
Eccelin  and  Albeiic  da  Romano,  of  a  rich 
and  distinguished  family,  known  for  its 
devotion  to  the  empire.  By  extraordina- 
ry vigour  and  decision  of  character,  by 
dissimulation  and  breach  of  oaths,  by  the 
intimidating  effects  of  almost  unparalleled 
cruelty,  Eccelin  da  Romano  became  aftei 
some  years  the  absolute  master  of  three 
cities,  Padua,  Verona,  and  Vicenza ;  and 
the  Guelf  party,  in  consequence,  was  en- 
tirely subverted  beyond  the  Adige  during 
the  continuance  of  his  tyranny. f  An- 
other cluster  was  composed  of  the  cities 
in  Romagna;  Bologna,  Imola,  Faenza, 
Ferrara,  and  several  others.  Of  Ihe.-^fi 
Bologna  was  far  the  most  powerful,  and, 
as  no  city  was  more  steadily  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  the  Guelfs  usually 
predominated  in  this  class  ;  to  which  also 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  Fste  not  a 
little  contributed.  Modena,  though  not 
geographically  witliin  the  limits  of  ihia 
division,  may  be  classed  along  with  it. 
from  her  constant  wars  with  Bologna 

•  Sismondi,  t.  ii ,  p.  222. 

+  The  crueliie.s  of  Eccelin  excited  universal  hor 

ror,  in  an  age  when  inhumnr*-   •••■'' rr* 

was  as  common  as  fear  and  r^  ii. 

It  was  a  usual  tTi<-\-:  -^  '  •  '  ■  .i^,  ...>  •'  .  .  .,  to 
pretend  that  they  I  <'prived  of  fh.ir  eye« 

or  limbs  by  the  Vei...  ;  :>r;int.  Th.-n-  i-  *i  >'dly 
an  ul^<taIloe  m  f^uropenn  history  o(  >^'  rj 

a   government   Bubsistin?  for  ni'ir.'    :  '.y 

years.     The  crimes  of  Kccelin  an-  '••ll 

authenticated  by  the  tp.stitnoi  ■  ■  a- 

porary  writers,  who  enter  int  Vr 

of  these  are  found  in  the  sev'  '  Srio 

'  tores  Re.rum  Italicarum.     >  \     s^ 

I  HI,  'J03,  IS  more  6  U  than  aii>  >       •'^* 
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A.  fourtli  class  "will  comprehend  the  whole 
of  Tuscany,  separated  almost  entirely 
from  the  politics  of  Lombardy  and  Ro- 
magna.  Florence  headed  the  Guelf  cit- 
ies in  this  province,  Pisa  the  Ghibelin. 
The  Tuscan  union  was  formed,  as  has 
been  said  above,  by  Innocent  III.,  and 
was  strongly  inclined  to  the  popes ;  but 
gradually  the  Ghibelin  party  acquired  its 
share  of  influence ;  and  the  cities  of  Sie- 
na, Arezzo,  and  Lucca,  shifted  their  poli- 
cy, according  to  external  circumstances 
or  the  fluctuations  of  their  internal  fac- 
tions. The  petty  cities  in  the  region  of 
Spoleto  and  Ancona  hardly  perhaps  de- 
serve the  name  of  republics ;  and  Genoa 
does  not  readily  fall  into  any  of  our  four 
classes,  unless  her  wars  with  Pisa  may 
be  thought  to  connect  her  with  Tuscany.* 

After  several  years  of  transient  hostil- 
ity and  precarious  truce,  the  Guelf  cities 
of  Lombardy  engaged  in  a  regular  and 
protracted  war  with  Frederick  II.,  or, 
more  properly,  with  their  Ghibehn  adver- 
saries. Few  events  of  this  contest  de- 
serve particular  notice.  Neither  party 
ever  obtained  such  decisive  advantages 
as  had  alternately  belonged  to  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  confedera- 
cy, during  the  w^ar  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tur}'.  A  defeat  of  the  Milanese  by  the 
emperor,  at  Corte  Nuova,  in  1237,  was 
balanced  by  his  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Brescia  the  next  year.  The  Pisans  as- 
sisted Frederick  to  gain  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Genoese  fleet  in  1241 ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  rise  from  the  blockade 
of  Parma,  w  hich  had  left  the  standard  of 
Ghibehnism  in  1248.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  the  house  of  Swabia 
was  exhausted  by  so  tedious  a  struggle ; 
the  Ghibelins  of  Italy  had  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  success ;  but  their  country,  and 
even  themselves,  lost  more  and  more  of 
the  ancient  connexion  with  Germany, 

In  this  resistance  to  Frederick  II.,  the 
Lombards  were  much  indebted  to   the 

*  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  Piedmont  in  this  divis- 
ion. The  history  of  that  country  is  far  less  eluci- 
dated by  ancient  or  modem  writers  than  that  of 
other  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  at  this  time  divided 
between  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  marquises  of 
Monlferrat.  But  Asti,  Chieri,  and  Turin,  especial- 
ly the  two  former,  appear  to  have  had  a  republican 
lorrn  of  government.  They  were  however  not  ab- 
solutely mdependent.  The  only  Piedmontese  city 
that  can  properly  be  considered  as  a  separate  slate, 
in  the  •...-t,...,,.f,  century,  was  Vercelli ;  and  even 
Ihere  '  >  seema  to  have  possessed  a  sort  of 

lemp-r. i. ;;i^mty.     Denina,  author  of  the  Ki- 

*oluzioni  fl'itaha,  fir^t  nrinled  in  1709,  lived  to  pub- 
lish in  hi»  old  age  a  history  of  western  Italy,  or 
Pjf<irii/,nt,  from  which  I  have  gleaned  a  few  facts. 
— luiona  deir  Itaha  Occidentale ,  Tormo,  1809,  G 
fMA  8vo. 


constant  support  of  Grogoiy  IX.  and  his 
successor,  limocent  1\'. ;  and  the  Guelf, 
or  the  church  party,  were  used  as  sy- 
nonymous terms.  These  pontiff's  bore 
an  unquenchable  hatred  to  the  house  of 
Swabia.  No  concessions  mitigated  their 
animosity ;  no  reconciliation  was  sincere. 
Whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  Fred- 
erick, it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  not 
blindly  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
deny,  that  he  was  iniquitouslf  proscribed 
by  her  unprincipled  ambition.  His  real 
crime  was  the  inheritance  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  name  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia. In  1239,  he  was  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  IX.  To  thia  he  was  tolera- 
bly accustomed  by  former  experience ; 
but  the  sentence  was  attended  by  an  ab- 
solution of  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  a  formal  deposition.  These 
sentences  were  not  very  effective  upon 
men  of  vigorous  minds,  or  upon  those 
whose  passions  were  engaged  in  their 
cause ;  but  they  influenced  both  those 
who  feared  the  threatenings  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  those  who  wavered  already  as 
to  their  line  of  political  conduct.  In  the 
fluctuating  state  of  Lombardy,  the  ex 
communication  of  Frederick  undermined 
his  interests  even  in  cities,  like  Parma, 
that  had  been  friendly,  and  seemed  to 
identify  the  cause  of  his  enemies  with 
that  of  religion ;  a  prejudice,  artfully  fo 
mented  by  means  of  calumnies  propaga 
ted  against  himself,  and  which  the  con- 
duct of  such  leading  Ghibelins  as  Ecce- 
lin,  who  lived  in  an  open  defiance  of  God 
and  man,  did  not  contribute  to  la^sen. 
In  1240,  Gregory  proceeded  to  publish  a 
crusade  against  Frederick,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  open  enemy  to  religion;  which 
he  revenged  by  putting  to  death  all  the 
prisoners  he  made  who  wore  the  cross. 
There  was  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  from  the 
Christian  commonwealth  more  complete. 
Gregory  IX.  accordingly  projected,  and 
Innocent  IV.  carried  into  efi'ect,  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council,  conndiof 
This  was  held  at  Lyons  [A.  D.  Lyons. 
1245],  an  imperial  city,  but  over  which 
Frederick  could  no  longer  retain  his  su- 
premacy. In  this  assembly,  where  one 
hundred  and  forty  prelates  appeared,  the 
question  whether  Frederick  ought  to  be 
deposed  was  solemnly  discussed ;  he  sub- 
mitted to  defend  .  himself  by  his  advo- 
cates ;  and  the  pope,  in  the  presence, 
though  without  formally  collecting  the 
suff'rages  of  the  council,  pronounced  a 
sentence,  by  which  Frederick's  excom- 
munication was  renewed,  the  empire 
?»ad  all  liis  kingd/^ms  taken  away,  and 
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ais  suljects  absolved  from  their  fidelity. 
This  IS  the  most  pompous  act  of  usurpa- 
tion ill  all  the  .records  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  a 
general  council  seemed  to  incorporate 
the  pretended  right  of  deposing  kings, 
which  might  have  passed  as  a  mad  vaunt 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors,  with 
ihe  established  faith  of  Christendom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,   in 
^       . ...    1250,  he  left  to  his  son  Conrad 

Conrad  IV.  ' 


a  contest  to  maintain  for  every 
part  of  his  inheritance,  as  well  as  for  the 
imperial  crown.  But  the  vigour  of  tlic 
house  of  Swabia  was  gone  ;  Conrad  was 
reduced  to  fight  for  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, the  only  succession  which  he 
could  hope  to  secure  against  the  troops 
of  Innocent  IV.,  who  still  pursued  his 
family  with  implacable  hatred,  and  claim- 
ed that  kingdom  as  forfeited  to  its  feudal 
superior,  the  Holy  See.  After  Conrad's 
premature  death,  which  happened  in  1254, 
the  throne  was  filled  by  his  legitimate 
brother  Manfred,  who  retained  it  by  his 
bravery  and  address,  in  despite  of  the 
popes,  till  they  werv;  compelled  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  a  more  powerful 
arm. 

The  death  of  Conrad  brings  to  a  ter- 
mination that  period  in  ItaUan  history 
which  we  have  described  as  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  greatness  of  the  house 
of  Swabia.  It  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  most  honourable  to  Italy ;  that  in 
which  she  displayed  the  most  of  national 
energy  and  patriotism.  A  Florentine  or 
Venetian  may  dwell  with  pleasure  upon 
later  times  ;  but  a  Lombard  will  cast  back 
his  eye  across  the  desert  of  centuries,  till 
it  reposes  on  the  field  of  Legnano.  Great 
changes  followed  in  the  foreign  and  in- 
ternal policy,  in  the  moral  and  military 
character  of  Italy.  13ut  before  we  de- 
scend to  the  next  period,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remark  some  material  circum- 
stances in  that  which  has  just  passed 
under  our  review. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Lom- 
Causeaofihe  ^ard  cities  lo  such  princcs  as 
BiKce>f«  oi  both  the  Fredericks,  must  as- 
Lombardy.  lonisli  a  reader  who  brings  to 
the  8tor>'  of  these  middle  ages  notions 
derived  from  modern  times.  But  when 
we  consider  not  only  the  ineffectual  con- 
trol wliich  could  be  exerted  over  a  feu- 
dal army,  bound  only  to  a  short  term  of 
service,  and  reluctantly  kept  in  the  field 
at  its  own  cost,  but  the  peculiar  distrust 
and  disafl'ection  with  which  many  Ger- 
man prmces  regarded  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia, less  reason  will  appear  for  surprise. 
Nor  did  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  almost 


always  in  agitanon,  yield  any  material 
aid  to  the  second  Frederick.  The  main 
cause,  however,  of  tliat  triumph  which 
attended  Lombardy  was  the  intrinsic  en- 
ergy of  a  free  government.  From  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  cities  be- 
came virtually  republican,  they  put  out 
those  vigorous  shoots  which  are  the 
growth  of  freedom  alone.  Their  domes- 
tic feuds,  their  mutual  wars,  the  fierce  as- 
saults of  their  national  enemies,  checked 
not  their  strength,  their  wealth,  or  tlieir 
population ;  but  rather,  as  the  limbs  are 
nerved  by  labour  and  hardship,  the  re- 
publics of  Italy  grew  in  vigour  and  cour- 
age through  the  conflicts  they  sustained 
If  we  but  remember  what  savage  license 
prevailed  during  the  ages  that  preceded 
their  rise,  the  rapine  of  public  robbers, 
or  of  feudal  nobles  little  difl*ering  from 
robbers,  the  contempt  of  industrious  arts, 
the  inadequacy  of  penal  laws,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying 'them  into  eftect, 
we  shall  form  some  notion  of  the  change 
which  was  wrought  in  the  condition  of 
Italy  by  the  growth  of  its  cities.  In 
comparison  with  the  blessings  of  indus- 
try protected,  injustice  controlled,  emu- 
lation awakened,  the  disorders  which 
rufHed  their  surface  appear  shght  and 
momentary.  I  speak  only  of  this  first 
stage  of  their  independence,  and  chiefly 
of  the  twelfth  century,  before  those  civL 
dissensions  had  reached  their  height,  by 
which  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Lom- 
bardy were  soon  to  be  subverted. 

We  have  few  authentic  testimonies  as 
to  the  domestic  improvement  of  the  free 
Italian  cities,  while  they  still  deserved  the 
name.  But  we  may  perceive  by  history, 
that  their  power  and  population,  accord- 
ing to  their  extent  of  territory,  were  al- 
most incredible.  In  Galvaneus  Flamma, 
a  Milanese  writer,  we  find  a  curious  bta 
tistical  account  of  that  city  in  1288,  which, 
though  of  a  date  about  thirty  years  after 
its  liberties  had  been  overthrown  by 
usur])ation,  mus't  be  considered  as  imply- 
ing a  high  degree  of  previous  advance- 
ment, even  if  we  make  allowance,  as 
probably  we  should,  for  some  exaggera- 
tion. The  inhabitants  arc  reckoned  ai 
200,000;  tlie  private  houses  13,000;  the 
nobility  alone  dwelt  in  sixty  streets; 
8000  gentlemen,  or  heavy  cavalry  (nuli 
tes)  might  be  mustered  from  the  city  and 
its  district,  and  210,000  m«'n  capable  of 
arms;  a  force  sufficient,  the  writer  ob- 
serves, to  crush  all  the  Saracens.  There 
were  in  Mihin  six  hundred  notaries,  two 
himdrcil    physicians,  eighty   s<  * 

lers,  and  fifty  transcrilx'rs  of  ma  ,   :< 

In  ilie  distiict  were  one  hundred  and  pf\j/ 
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castles,  with  adjoining  villages.  Such  wis 
the  state  of  Milan,  Flamma  concludes,  in 
12S8 ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it 
has  gained  or  lost  ground  since  that  time.* 
At  this  period,  the  territory  of  Milan  was 
not  perhaps  more  extensive  than  the 
county  of  Surrey;  it  was  bounded  at  a 
little  distance,  on  almost  every  side,  by 
Lodi,  or  Pavia,  or  Bergamo,  or  Como. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  Fiamnia  may 
have  meant  to  include  some  of  these  as 
depend ances  of  Milan,  though  not  strictly 
united  with  it.  How  flourishing  must  the 
state  of  cultivation  have  been  in  such  a 
country,  which  not  only  drew  no  sup- 
plies from  any  foreign  land,  but  exported 
part  of  her  own  produce !  It  was  in  the 
best  age  of  their  liberties,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Legnano,  that  the  Mi- 
lanese commenced  the  great  canal  which 
conducts  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to 
their  capital,  a  work  very  extraordinary 
for  that  time.  During  the  same  period 
the  cities  gave  proofs  of  internal  pros- 
perity that  in  many  instances  have  de- 
scended to  our  own  observation,  in  the 
solidity  and  magnificence  of  their  archi- 
tecture. Ecclesiastical  structures  were 
perhaps  more  splendid  in  France  and 
England ;  but  neither  country  could  pre- 
tend to  match  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  the  streets  flagged  with  stone, 
the  bridges  of  the  same  material,  or  the 
commodious  private  houses  of  Italy. f 

The  courage  of  these  cities  was 
wrought  sometimes  to  a  tone  of  insolent 
defiance,  through  the  security  inspired 
by  their  means  of  defence.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  that  when  the 
use  of  gunpowder  came  to  prevail,  little 
change  was  made,  or  perhaps  could  be 
made,  in  that  part  of  military  science 
which  relates  to  the  attack  and  defence 
of  fortified  places.     We  find  precisely 

♦  Muratori,  fecript.  Kerum  Italic,  t.  xi.  This 
expression  of  Flamma  may  seem  to  intimate  that 
Milan  had  declined  in  his  time,  which  was  about 
1340.  Yet,  as  she  had  been  continually  advancing 
in  power,  and  had  not  yet  experienced  any  tyran- 
nical government,  I  cannot  imagine  this  to  have 
been  the  case ;  and  the  same  Flamma,  who  is  a 
great  flatterer  of  the  Visconti,  and  has  dedicated  a 
particular  work  to  the  praises  of  Azzo,  asserts 
therein  that  he  had  greatly  improved  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  the  city  ;  though  Brescia,  Cre- 
monat  and  othfr  places  had  declined.  Azarius, 
»oo,  a  writer  of  the  «amc  age,  makes  a  similar  rep- 
rwtnlation. — Script.  Ker.  Ital.,  t.  xvi.,  p.  '.i\i  and 
347.  Of  Luchino  Visconti  he  sayj> :  Slatum  Me- 
diolani  reintegravit  in  tanturn,  quod  non  civitaa, 
■ed  Dr/^vincia  videbaiur. 

1  Siwrnondi,  t.  iv  ,  p.  ]7G.  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p. 
426.     Sf-e  alfto  the  observations  of  Dcnina  on  the 

Kpulation  and  agriculture  of  Italy.  1.  xiv.,  c.  9, 
.  chiefly  mdeed  applicable  to  a  pcrif^l  rather  later 
ihtn  that  of  her  free  republics. 


the  same  engines  of  ofl'ence  ;  the  cum- 
brous towers,  from  which  arrows  were 
shot  at  the  besieged,  the' machines  from 
which  stones  were  discliarged,  the  bat- 
tering-rams which  assailed  the  walls,  and 
the  basket-work  covering  (the  vinea  or 
testudo  of  the  ancients,  and  the  gattus  or 
chatchateil  of  the  middle  ages)  under 
which  those  who  pushed  the  battering 
engines  were  protected  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  city  was  fortified 
with  a  strong  wall  of  brick  or  marble, 
with  towers -raised  upon  it  at  intervals, 
and  a  deep  moat  in  front.  Sometimes 
the  ante-mural  or  barbacan  was  added ; 
a  rampart  of  less  height,  which  impeded 
the  approach  of  the  hostile  engines.  The 
gates  were  guarded  with  a  portcullis ;  an 
invention  which,  as  well  as  the  barbacan, 
was  borrowed  from  the  Saracens.*  With 
such  advantages  for  defence,  a  numerous 
and  intrepid  body  of  burghers  might  not 
unreasonably  stand  at  bay  against  a  pow- 
erful army  ;  and  as  the  consequences  of 
capture  were  most  terrible,  while  resist- 
ance was  seldom  hopeless,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  desperate  bravery  of  so 
many  besieged  towns.  Indeed,  it  seldom 
happened  that  one  of  considerable  size 
was  taken,  except  by  famine  or  treach- 
ery. Tortona  did  not  submit  to  Freder- 
ick Barbarossa  till  the  besiegers  had 
corrupted  with  sulphur  the  only  fountain 
that  supplied  the  citizens  ;  nor  Crema,  tili 
her  walls  were  overtopped  by  the  batter- 
ing engines.  Ancona  held  out  a  noble 
example  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of 
extreme  famine.  Brescia  tried  all  the 
resources  of  a  skilful  engineer  against 
the  second  Frederick ;  and  sw^erved  not 
from  her  steadiness,  when  that  prince, 
imitating  an  atrocious  precedent  of  his 
grandfather  at  the  siege  of  Crema,  ex- 
pos<fd  his  prisoners  upon  his  battering 
engines  to  the  stones  that  were  hurled  h\ 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  tne  walls. f 

Of  the  government  which  existed  in 
the  republics  of  Italy  during  the  r^i^^^j.  j^jg^. 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  nai  govern 
no  definite  sketch  can  be  traced.  "'^"^• 
The  chroniclers  of  those  times  are  few 
and  jejune  ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  contem- 
poraries, rather  intimate  than  describe 
the  civil  polity  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  would  indeed  be  a  weary  task, 
if  it  were  even  possible,  to  delineate  the 
constitutions  of  thirty  or  forty  little  states 
which  were  in  perpetual  fluctuation.    The 

*  Muratori,  Anliquit.  Ital.,  Dissert.  26. 

t  See  these  sief,'cs  in  the  second  and  third  vol 
umes  of  Sismondi.  That  of  Ancona,  t,  ii.,  p.  145- 
206,  is  told  with  rnmarkaljle  elegance,  and  severaJ 
interesting  circiunatanceu. 
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magis./iates  elected  in  almost  ali  of  them, 
when  lliey  first  began  to  shake  off  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  count  or  bishop,  were 
styled  consuls;  a  word  very  expressive 
to  an  Italian  ear,  since,  in  the  darkest 
ages,  tradition  must  have  preserved  some 
acqiiaintance  with  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  Rome.*  The  consuls  were  al- 
ways annual;  and  their  office  compre- 
hended the  command  of  the  natioi  lal  mili- 
tia in  war,  as  well  as  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  preservation  of  pi.blic  or- 
der;  but  their  number  was  various ;  two, 
four,  six,  or  even  twelve.  In  their  legis- 
lative and  deliberative  councils,  the  Lom- 
bards still  copied  the  Roman  constitution, 
or  perhaps  fell  naturally  into  the  form 
most  calculated  to  unite  sound  discretion 
with  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty. 
A  council  of  trust  and  secrecy  (della  cre- 
denza)  was  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  persons,  who  took  the  management 
of  public  affairajkind  may  be  called  the 
ministers  of  the  state.  But  the  decision 
upon  matters  of  general  importance,  trea- 
ties of  alliance  or  declarations  of  war, 
the  choice  of  consuls  or  ambassadors, 
belonged  to  the  general  council.  This 
appears  not  to  have  been  uniformly  con- 
stituted in  every  city ;  and,  according  to 
its  composition,  the  government  was 
more  or  less  democratical.  An  ultimate 
sovereignty,  however,  was  resen'ed  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  a  parliament 
or  general  assembly  was  held  to  deliber- 
ate on  any  change  in  the  form  of  consti- 
tution t 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
a  new  and  singular  species  of  magistracy 
was  introduced  into  the  Lombard  cities. 
During  the  tyranny  of  Frederick  I.  he 
had  appointed  officers  of  his  own,  called 
podcstas,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  memorial  of 
despotic  power  should  not  have  excited 
insuperable  alarm  and  disgust  in  the  free 
republics.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  al- 
most universally,  after  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, revived  an  office  which  had  been 
abrogated  when  they  first  rose  in  rebell- 
ion against  Frederick.  From  experi- 
ence, as  we  must  presume,  of  the  partial- 
ity which  their  domestic  factions  carried 
mlo  the  administration  of  justice,  it  be- 
came a  general  practice  to  elect,  by  the 
name  of  podesta,  a  citizen  of  some  neigh- 

♦  Landiilf  the  younger,  whose  history  of  Milan 
extends  from  1091  to  1133,  calls  himself  piiblico- 
rum  ofTiciorum  particeps  et  consvlum  rpistolarum 
dictator.— Scri'»t.  Rer.  Ital.,  l.'v..  p.  480.  This  is, 
I  believe,  the  e.ttliest  mention  of  lhii.«io  magiiitrates. 
— Muratori.  Arinali  d'ltaha,  A.  I).  HOT. 

f  Muratori,  Dissert.  46  and  52.  Sismondi,  t.  i., 
p.  385. 
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bouring  state,  as  their  general,  their  crim- 
inal judge,  and  preserver  of  the  peace. 
The  last  duty  was  frequently  arduous 
and  required  a  vigorous  as  well  as  an  up- 
right magistrate  Offences  against  ine 
laws  and  security  of  the. commonwealth 
were  during  the  middle  ages  n**  often, 
perhaps  more  often,  committed  by  the 
rich  and  powerful,  than  by  the  inferior 
class  of  society.  Rude  and  licentious 
manners,  family  feuds  and  private  re- 
venge, or  the  mere  insoleuje  of  strength, 
rendered  the  execution  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, practically  and  in  every  day's  expe- 
rience, what  it  is  now  in  theory,  a  neces- 
sary protection  to  the  poor  against  op 
pression.  The  sentence  of  a  magistrate 
against  a  powerful  offender  was  not  pro- 
nounced without  danger  of  tumult ;  it  was 
seldom  executed  without  force.  A  con- 
victed criminal  was  not,  as  at  present,  the 
stricken  deer  of  society,  whose  disgrace 
Ijis  kindred  shrink  from  participating,  and 
whose  memor}'  they  strive  to  forget.  •  Im 
puling  his  sentence  to  iniquity,  or  glor\'- 
ing  in  an  act  which  the  laws  of  liis  fel- 
low-citizens, but  not  their  sentiments, 
condemned,  he  stood  upon  his  defence 
amid  a  circle  of  friends.  The  law  was  to 
be  enforced  not  against  an  individual,  but 
a  family  ;  not  against  a  family,  but  a  fac- 
tion ;  not  perhaps  against  a  local  faction, 
but  the  whole  Cuelf  or  Ghibelin  name 
which  might  become  interested  in  the 
quarrel.  The  podesta  was  to  arm  the 
republic  ^against  the  refractory  citizen; 
his  house  was  to  be  besieged  and  razed 
to  the  ground,  his  defenders  to  be  quelled 
by  violence  :  and  thus  the  people,  become 
familiar  witli  outraL^e  and  homicide  undei 
the  command  of  their  magistniles,  were 
more  disposed  to  repeat  such  scenes  at 
the  instigation  of  their  passions  • 

The  podesta  was  sometimes  chosen  in 
a  general  assembly,  sometimes  by  a 
select  number  of  citizens.  His  oihce 
was  annual,  though  prolonged  in  peculiar 
emergencies.  He  was  invariably  a  man 
of  noble  family,  even  in  those  cities  which 
excluded  their  o\m  nobility  from  any 
share  in  tlie  government.  He  received 
a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  city,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
such  charges  as  might  be  adduced  ri^ainst 
his  conduct.  He  could  nrilbcr  marry  a 
native  of  the  city,  nor  have  any  relaiitn 
resident  within  the  district,  nor  ev«Mi,  so 
great  was  their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in 

*  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  256,  from  whom  the  sub 

stance  of  tV    ■-  -■'-— -'nns  is  bonowinl.     They 
mav  tw  CO  't\\  bv  \  ilia;..'!  histotv 
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the  liouse  of  any  citizen.  The  authority 
of  these  foreign  magistrates  was  not  by 
any  means  alike  in  all  cities.  In  some 
he  seems  to  have  superseded  the  consuls, 
and  commanded  the  armies  in  war.  In 
others,  as  Milan  and  Florence,  his  authori- 
ty was  merely  judicial.  We  tind,  in  some 
of  tlie  old  annals,  the  years  headed  by  the 
names  of  the  podestas,  as  by  those  of  the 
ccnsuls  in  the  history  of  Rome.* 

The  eflects  of  the  evil  spirit  of  discord. 
And  dissen-  that  had  SO  fatally  breathed 
•loiis.  upon  the  republics  of  Lombar- 

dy,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  nation- 
al interests,  or  to  the  grand  distinction  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin,  Dissensions  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  every  city,  and  as  the  dan- 
ger of  foreign  war  became  distant,  these 
grew  more  fierce  and  unappeasable.  The 
feudal  system  liad  been  established  upon 
the  principle  of  territorial  aristocracy ;  it 
maintained  the  authorit)'',  it  encouraged 
the  pride  of  rank.  Hence,  when  the  ru- 
ral nobility  were  compelled  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  cities,  they  preserved 
the  ascendency  of  birth  and  riches.  From 
the  natural  respect  which  is  show^n  to 
these  advantages,  all  offices  of  trust  and 
command  were  shared  among  them;  it 
is  not  material  whether  this  were  by  pos- 
itive right  or  continual  usage.  A  limited 
aristocracy  of  this  description,  where  the 
.nferior  citizens  possess  the  right  of  se- 
lecting their  magistrates  by  free  suffrage 
from  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  is  not 
among  the  worst  forms  of  government, 
and  affords  no  contemptible  security 
against  oppression  and  anarchy.  This  re- 
gimen appears  to  have  prevailed  in  most 
of  the  Lombard  cities  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  ;  though,  in  so  great 
a  deficiency  of  authentic  materials,  it 
would  be  too  peremptory  to  assert  this 
as  an  unequivocal  truth.  There  is  one 
very  early  mstance,  in  the  year  1041,  of 
a  civil  war  at  Milan  between  the  capita- 
nei,  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  and  the 
plebeian  burgesses,  which  was  appeased 
by  the  mediation  of  Henry  III.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  ill  treatment  which  the 
latter  experienced ;  as  was  usual  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  which  was  en- 
dured with  inevitable  submission  every- 
w'.iere  else.  In  this  civil  war,  which 
laUed  three  years,  the  nobility  were  obli- 
ged to  leave  Milan,  and  carry  on  the  con- 
t«#t  in  the  adjacent  plains  ;t  and  one  of 
their  class,  by  name  Lanzon,  whether 
moved  by  ambition  or  by  virtuous  indig- 


♦  Muratori,  Diusert.  46. 

+  Laridiilfus,  Hist.  .Mediolan.  in  Script,  Rerurn 
Ital.,  t.  IV.,  p.  86.  Muratori,  Dissert.  52.  Annali 
i'ltalfa,  A.  D.  KMl.    St  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  9-1 


nation  against  tyranny,  put  himself  at  th« 
head  of  the  people. 

From  this  time  we  scarcely  find  any 
mention  of  dissensions  among  the  two 
orders,  till  after  the  peace  of  Constance; 
a  proof,  however  defective  the  contem- 
porary annals  may  be,  that  such  distiirb- 
ances  had  neitlrer  been  frequent  nor  seri- 
ous, A  schism  between  the  nobles  and 
people  is  noticed  to  have  occurred  at  Fa- 
enza  in  1185,  A  serious  civil  war  of 
some  duration  broke  out  between  them 
at  Brescia  in  1200,  From  this  time  mu- 
tual jealousies  interrupted  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  other  cities,  but  it  is  about 
1220  that  they  appear  to  have  taken  a  de- 
cided aspect  of  civil  war;  within  a  few 
years  of  that  epoch,  the  question  of  aris- 
tocratical  or  popular  command  w^as  tried 
by  arms  in  Milan,  Piacinza,  Modena,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bologna,* 

It  would  be  vain  to  enter  upon  the  mer- 
its of  these  feuds,  whiclarthe  meager  his- 
torians of  the  time  are  seldom  much  dis- 
posed to  elucidate,  and  which  they  saw 
with  their  own  prejudices.  A  writer  of 
the  present  age  would  show  little  philos- 
ophy, if  he  were  to  heat  his  passions  by 
the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  those  forgot- 
ten animosities,  and  aggravate,  like  a  par- 
tial contemporary,  the  failings  of  one  or 
another  faction.  We  have  no  need  of 
positive  testimony  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  general  tenour  of  their  history.  We 
know  that  a  nobility  is  always  insolent, 
that  a  populace  is  always  intemperate; 
and  may  safely  presume  that  the  former 
began  as  the  latter  ended,  by  injustice 
and  abuse  of  power.  At  one  time  the 
aristocracy,  not  content  with  seeing  the 
annual  magistrates  selected  from  their 
body,  would  endeavour  by  usurpation  to 
exclude  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  from  suf- 
frage. At  another,  the  merchants,  grown 
proud  by  riches,  and  confident  of  their 
strength,  would  aim  at  obtaining  the  hon- 
ours of  the  state,  which  had  been  reserv 
ed  to  the  nobility.  This  is  the  i|ievitable 
consequence  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
indeed  of  freedom  and  social  order,  which 
are  the  parents  of  wealth.  There  is  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  a  term  at 
which  exclusive  privileges  must  be  relax- 
ed, or  the  possessors  must  perish  along 
with  them.  In  one  or  two  cities  a  tem- 
porary compromise  was  made  through 
the  intervention  of  tlie  pope,  whereby  of- 
fices of  public  trust,  from  the  highest  ic 
the  lowest,  were  divided,  in  equal  propci 
tions  or  otherwise,  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people.     This  also  is  no  bad  ex 

■*  Sismondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  444.  Muratori,  Annali  d'Hti* 
lia,  A.  D  1185,  &c. 
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pedient,  and  proved  singularly  efficacious 
in  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  Rome. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  prepon- 
derance in  the  popular  scale,  which,  in  a 
fair  trial,  invariably  gains  on  that  of  the 
less  numerous  class.  The  artisans,  who 
composed  the  bulkof  the  population,  were 
arranged  in  companies  according  to  their 
occupations.  Sometimes,  as  at  Milan, 
they  formed  sep  irate  associations,  with 
rules  for  their  internal  government.* 
The  clubs,  called  at  Milan  la  Motta  and 
la  Credenza,  obtained  a  degree  of  weight 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consid- 
er the  spirit  of  mutual  attachment  which 
belongs  to  such  fraternities  ;  and  we  shall 
see  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  here- 
after in  the  republic  of  Florence,  To  so 
formidable  and  organized  a  democracy, 
the  nobles  opposed  their  numerous  fam- 
ilies, the  generous  spirit  that  belongs  to 
high  birth,  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
established  name.  The  members  of  each 
distinguished  family  appear  to  have  lived 
in  the  same  street ;  their  houses  were 
fortified  with  square  massive  towers  of 
commanding  height,  and  wore  the  sem- 
blance of  castles  within  the  walls  of  a 
city.  Brancaleon,  the  famous  senator  of 
Rome,  destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  these  domestic  intrenchments,  which 
were  constantly  serving  the  purpose  of 
«ivil  broils  and  outrage.  Expelled,  as  fre- 
quently happened,  from  the  city,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  nobles  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  superiority  in  the  use  of 
cavalry,  and  to  lay  waste  the  district,  till 
weariness  of  an  unprofitable  contention 
reduced  the  citizens  to  terms  of  com- 
promise. But,  when  all  these  resources 
were  ineflfectual,  they  were  tempted  or 
forced  to  sacrifice  tlie  public  liberty  to 
their  own  welfare,  and  lent  their  aid  to  a 
foreign  master  or  a  domestic  usurper. 

In  all  these  scenes  of  turbulence,  wiieth- 
er  the  contest  was  between  the  nobles 
and  people,  or  tlie  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
factions,  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the 
conquerors.  The  vanquished  lost  their 
homes  and  fortunes,  and,  retiring  tootlier 
cities  of  their  own  party,  waited  for  the 
oppoflunity  of  revenge.  In  a  popular 
*umult  the  houses  of  the  beaten  side  were 
trequently  levelled  to  the  ground ;  not 
perhaps  from  a  sort  of  senseless  fury 
which  .Muratori  inveigids  against,  but  on 
account  of  the  injury  which  these  forti- 
fied houses  inflicted  upon  the  lower  citi- 
zens. The  most  deadly  hatred  is  that 
H'hirh  men,  exasperated  by  prescription 
cind  forfeiture,  bear  to  their  country  ;  nor 

*  Muratori,  Dissert  5?     Siimondi,  t.  iii.,  p  262. 
K  3 


have  we  need  to  isk  any  other  cau{»e  for 
the  calamities  of  Italy,  than  the  bitteme&s 
with  which  an  unsuccessful  faction  was 
thus  pursued  into  banishment.  When 
the  Ghibelins  were  returning  to  Flor- 
ence, after  a  defeat  given  to  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  I2()0,  u  was  proposed  amon^ 
them  to  demolish  the  city  itself  which 
had  cast  them  out  ;  and,  but  for  the  per- 
suasion of  one  man,  Farinata  degl'  L'berti, 
their  revenge  would  have  thus  extinguish- 
ed all  patriotism,*  It  is  to  this  that  we 
must  ascribe  their  proneness  to  call  in 
assistance  from  every  side,  and  to  invite 
any  servitude  for  the  sake  of  retaliating 
upon  their  adversaries.  The  simple  love 
of  pnbhc  hberty  is  in  general,  I  fear,  too 
abstract  a  passion  to  glow  warmly  in  the 
human  breast ;  and,  though  often  invigo- 
rated as  well  as  determined  by  personal 
animosities  and  predilections,  is  as  fre- 
quently extinguished  by  the  same  cause. 
Independently  of  the  two  leading  diff'er 
ences  which  embattled  the  citizens  of  an 
Italian  state,  their  form  of  government 
and  th^ir  relation  to  the  empire,  tliero 
were  others  more  contemptible,  thougli 
not  less  mischievous.  In  every  city  the 
quarrels  of  private  families  became  the 
foundation  of  general  schism,  sedition, 
and  proscription.  Sometimes  these  blend- 
ed themselves  with  the  grand  distinctions 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin ;  sometimes  they 
were  more  nakedly  conspicuous.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  promi- 
nent examples.  Imilda  de  Lambertazzi, 
a  noble  young  lady  at  Bologna,  was  sur- 
prised by  her  brothers  in  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Boniface  Gieremei,  whose  fam- 
ily had  long  been  separated  by  the  most 
inveterate  enmity  from  her  own.  She 
had  just  time  to  escape  :  while  the  Lam- 
berlazzi  despatclied  her  lover  with  their 
poisoned  daggers.  On  her  return  she 
found  his  body  still  warm,  and  a  faint 
hope  suggested  the  remedy  of  sucking  the 
venom  from  his  wounds.  But  it  only 
communicated  itself  to  her  own  veins ; 
and  they  were  found  by  her  attendants 
strctclicd  lift'k'ss  by  each  other's  silc 
So  cmel  an  outrage  wrought  the  Gi<  rc- 
mei  to  madness ;  they  formed  alliances 
with  some  neighbouring  republics ;  the 
liambertazzi  took  the  same  measures  ; 
and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  of  Bologna 
of  forty  days'  duration,  the  latter  were 
driven  out  of  the  city,  with  all  the  Ghibe- 


♦  G.  Villani,  L  Ti.,  c.  88.     > 
forcive  Dante  for  placing  th; 
[nil  uere,  in  one  of  the  worst  r- 
The  conversaUon  of  the  po«*l  >mi:i  i  .ili...   > 
10,  is  very  fine,  and  illustrative  of  KloreaUn 
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Uns,  theii  political  associates.  Twelve 
thousand  citizens  were  condemned  to 
bdnishmr^nt ;  their  houses  razed,  and  their 
estates  confiscated.*  Florence  was  at 
rest  till,  in  1215,  the  assassination  of  an 
individual  produced  a  mortal  feud  between 
the  families  BoundelmOnti  and  Uberti,  in 
which  all  the  city  took  a  part.  An  out- 
rage committed  at  Pistoja,  in  1300,  split 
the  inhabitants  into  the  parties  of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri ;  and  these,  spreading  to 
Florence,  created  one  of  the  most  virulent 
divisions  wliich  anTioyed  that  republic. 
In  one  of  the  changes  which  attended 
this  little  ramification  of  faction,  Florence 
expelled  a  young  citizen  who  had  borne 
oflices  of  magistracy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Bianchi.  Dante  Alighieri 
retired  to  the  courts  of  some  Ghibelin 
princes,  where  his  sublime  and  inventive 
mind,  in  the  gloom  of  exile,  completed 
that  original  combination  of  vast  and  ex- 
travagant conceptions  with  keen  political 
satire,  which  has  given  immortality  to 
his  name,  and  even  lustre  to  the  petty 
contests  of  his  time.f 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Lombard 
republics,  their  differences,  as  well  mu- 
tual as  domestic,  had  been  frequently  ap- 
peased by  the  mediation  of  the  emperors : 
and  the  loss  of  tliis  salutary  influence 
may  be  considered  as  ng>  slight  evil  at- 
tached to  that  absolute  emancipation 
which  Italy  attained  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  popes  sometimes  endeav- 
oured to  interpose  an  authority,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  direct,  was  held  in 
greater  veneration;  and,  if  their  own 
tempers  had  been  always  pure  from  the 
selfish  and  vindictive  passions  of  those 
whom  they  influenced,  might  have  pro- 
duced more  general  and  permanent  good. 
But  they  considered  the  Ghibelins  as 
their  own  peculiar  enemies,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  opposite  faction  as  the 
church's  best  security.  Gregory  X.  and 
Nicholas  III.,  whether  from  benevolent 
motives,  or  because  their  jealousy  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  Guelfs,  suggested  the  revival  of  a 
Ghibelin  party  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
power,  distinguished  their  pontificate  by 
enforcing  measures  of  reconciliation  in 
all  Italian  cities;  but  their  successors  re- 
turned to  the  ancient  policy  and  prejudi- 
ces of  Rome. 

The  singular  history  of  an  individual 

♦  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  442.  This  story  may  sug- 
gest that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  itself  founded  upon 
»n  Italian  novel,  and  not  an  unnatural  picture  of 
manners. 

I  Dir  o  Compagni,  in  Scr.  Rer.  Ital.,  t,  ix.  Vil- 
km  F»t  Horent.,1.  viiL    Dante,  passim 


far  less  elevated  in  station  than  Giovanni  ^ 
popes  or  emperors,  Fra  Giovan-  vicenza. 
ni  di  Vicenza,  belongs  to  these  times  and 
to  this  subject.  This  Dominican  friar 
began  his  career  at  Bologna,  in  1233, 
preaching  the  cessation  of  war  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  He  repaired  from 
thence  to  Padua,  to  Verona,  and  the 
neighbouring  cities.  At  his  command 
men  laid  down  their  instruments  of  war, 
and  embraced  their  enemies.  With  that 
susceptibihty  of  transient  impulse  nat- 
ural to  popular  governments,  several  re- 
publics implored  him  to  reform  their  laws 
and  to  settle  their  differences.  A  gen- 
eral meeting  was  summoned  in  the  plain 
of  Paquara,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adige. 
The  Lombards  poured  themselves  forth 
from  Romagna  and  the  cities  of  the 
March ;  Guelfs  and  Ghibehns,  nobles 
and  burghers,  free  citizens  and  tenantry 
of  feudal  lords,  marshalled  around  their 
carroccios,  caught  from  the  lips  of  the 
preacher  the  illusive  promise  of  universal 
peace.  They  submitted  to  agreements 
dictated  by  Fra  Giovanni,  which  contain 
little  else  than  a  mutual  amnesty ;  wheth- 
er it  were  that  their  quarrels  had  been 
really  without  object,  or  that  he  had  dex- 
terously avoided  to  determine  the  real 
point  of  contention.  But  power  and  rep- 
utation suddenly  acquired  are  transitory. 
Not  satisfied  with  being  the  legislator 
and  arbiter  of  Italian  cities,  he  aimed  at 
becoming  their  master;  and  abused  the 
enthusiasm  of  Vicenza  and  Verona,  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
Changed  from  an  apostle  to  an  usurper, 
the  fate  of  Fra  Giovanni  might  be  pre- 
dicted ;  and  he  speedily  gave  place  to 
those  who,  though  they  made  a  worse 
use  of  their  power,  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  more  natural  pretensions  to 
possess  it.* 


PART  II. 

State  of  Italy  after  the  E:ctinction  oi  tne  House  of 
Swabia.— Conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  ol 
Anjou. — The  Lombard  Republics  become  sever 
ally  subject  to  Princes  or  Usurpers.— The  Vis- 
conti  of-Vfilan— their  Aggrandizement. — Decline 
of  the  Imperial  Authority  over  Italy. — Internal 
State  of  Rome.— Rienzi. — Florence— her  forms 
of  Government  historically  traced  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  Century.— Conquest  of  Pisa.- 
Pisa— its  Commerce,  Naval  Wars  with  Genoa 
and  Decay.— Genoa— her  Contentions  with  Vtt 

»  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura,  t.  iv  ,  p 
214  (a  verr  well-written  account).    Sismondi, 
ii.,  p.  484 
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ice. — Wt :  of  Chioggia. — Government  of  Genoa. 
— Venice— her  Origin  and  Prosperity. — Vene- 
tian Government — its  Vices. — Territorial  Con- 
quests of  Venice. — Military  System  of  Italy. — 
Companies  of  Adventure. — 1.  foreign;  Guarni- 
eri.  Hawkwood — and  2  native ;  Braccio,  Sforza. 
improvements  in  Military  Service. — Arms,  offen- 
Bive  and  defensive. — Invention  of  Gunpowder. — 
Naples. — First  Line  of  Anjou. — Joanna  I. — La- 
dislaus. — Joanna  il. — Francis  Sforza  becomes 
Duke  of  Milan. — Alfonso,  king  of  Naples. — 
State  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  Century. — 
Florence. — Rise  of  the  Medici,  and  Ruin  of  their 
Adversaries. — Pretensions  of  Charles  VIII.  to 
Naples. 

From  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  in  1250, 
to  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  1494, 
1  long  and  undistinguished  period  occurs, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any 
natural  divisions.  It  is  an  age  in  many 
respects  highly  brilhant ;  the  age  of  poe- 
try and  letters,  of  art,  and  of  continual 
improvement.  Italy  displayed  an  intel- 
lectual superiority  in  this  period  over  the 
Transalpine  nations,  which  certainly  had 
not  appeared  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  her  political  history 
presents  a  labyrinth  of  petty  facts,  so  ob- 
scure and  of  so  little  influence  as  not  to 
arrest  the  attention ;  so  intricate  and  in- 
capable of  classification  as  to  leave  only 
confusion  in  the  memory.  The  general 
events  that  are  worthy  of  notice,  and 
give  ri  character  to  this  long  period,  are 
the  establishment  of  small  tyrannies  upon 
the  ruins  of  republican  government  in 
most  of  the  cities,  the  gradual  rise  of 
three  considerable  states,  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, and  Venice,  the  naval  and  commer- 
cial rivalry  between  the  last  city  and 
Genoa,  the  final  acquisition  by  the  popes 
of  their  present  territorial  sovereignty, 
and  the  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  under  the  lines  of  Anjou  and  Ar- 
agon. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  the 
distinctions  of  Guelf  and  Gliibclin  became 
destitute  of  all  rational  meaning.  The 
most  odious  crimes  were  constantly  per- 
petrated, and  the  utmost  miseries  endur- 
ed, for  an  echo  and  a  shade,  that  mocked 
the  deluded  enthusiasts  of  faction.  None 
of  the  Guelfs  denied  the  nominal,  but  in- 
definite sovereignty  of  the  empire;  and 
beyond  a  name  the  Ohibclins  themselves 
would  have  been  little  disposed  to  carry 
it.  Itut  the  virulent  hatreds  attached  to 
these  words  grew  continually  more  im- 
placaolo,  till  ages  of  ignominy  and  tyran- 
nical government  had  extinguished  every 
energetic  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  de- 
graded people. 

In  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 
Rome  appeared  to  have  consummated  her 
iriumph;  and  although  the  Ghibclin  party 


was  for  a    ittle  time  able  to  maintam 
itself,  and  even  to  gain  ground  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  yet  two  events  that  oc- 
curred not  long  afterward  restored  the 
ascendency  of  their  adversaries.     The 
first  of  these  was  the  fall  of  Eecclin  da 
Romano  [A.  D.  1259],  whose  rapid  suc- 
cesses in  Lombardy  appeared  to  threaten 
the  establishment  of  a  tremendous  des- 
potism, and  induced  a  temporary  union 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibehn  states,  by  which 
he   was    overthrown.     The    next,    and 
far  more  important,  was  the  change  of 
dynasty  in  Naples.     Tliis  king-  Affairs  oi 
dom  had  been  occupied,  after  the  ^'^ap''-**- 
death  of  Conrad,  by  his  illegitimate  broth- 
er, Manfred,  in  the  behalf,  as  he  at  first 
pretended,  of  young  Conradin  the  heir, 
but  in  fact  as  his  own  a-^quisition.     [A. 
D.  1254.]   He  was  a  pr^jice  of  an  active 
and  firm  mind,  well  fitted  for  his  dithcult 
post,  to  whom  the  Ghibelins  looked  up 
as  their  head,  and  as  the  representative 
of  his  father.     It  was  a  natural  objec; 
with  the  popes,  independently  of  their  ill- 
will  towards  a  son  of  Frederick  II.,  tj 
see   a  sovereign  on  whom  they  could 
better  rely  placed  upon  so  neighbouring 
a  throne.     Charles,  count  of  An-  cuaricsof 
jou.  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  ^njou. 
tempted  by  them  to  lead  a  crusade  (for 
as   such   all  wars   for   the   interest   of 
Rome  were  now  considered)  against  the 
Neapolitan  usurper.     [A.  D,  12G6.]  The 
chance  of  a  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Naples,  and  had  a  striking  influence  upon 
the  history  of  Kurope  for  several  centu- 
ries.    Manfred  was   killed  in  the  field ; 
but  there   remained  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the   Fredericks,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years  old,  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  who 
rashly,  as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event, 
attempted  to  regain  his  inheritance.     He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles;  and  the 
voice  of  those  rude  ages,  as  well  as  of  a 
more  enlightened  posterity,  has  united 
in  branding  with  everlasting  infamy  the 
name  of  that  prince,  who  did  not  lie.silate 
to  purchase  the  security  of  his  own  title 
by  the  public  execution  of  an  honourable 
competitor,  or  rather  a  rightful  claimant 
of  the  throne  he  had  usurped.  [A.  D.  12(>S.] 
With  Conradin  the  house  of  JSwabia  was 
extinguisheil;  but  Constance,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Manfred,  had  transported /jkt  riiiht  to 
Sicily  and  .Naples  into  the  house  of  Ara- 
gon,  by  her  marri.age  with  Peter  I M. 

This   success  of  a  monarch,  selected 
by  the  Roman  poniitTs  as  their  i 
particular  cliampion,  turned  the  '  m 

tide  of  faction  over  all   Italy.  **"> 
He  expelled  the  Ghibelins  from  Florence 
of  which  they  had  a  ''cw  yearf  befor# 
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obtaiueJ  a  complete  command  by  means 
of  tlieir  memorable  victory  upon  the  river 
Arbia.  After  the  fall  of  Conradin,  that 
party  was  everywhere  discouraged.  Ger- 
many held  out  small  hopes  of  support, 
even  when  the  imperial  tlirone,  which 
had  long  been  vacant,  should  be  filled  by 
one  of  her  princes.  The  populace  were, 
in  almost  every  city,  attached  to  the 
church  and  to  the  name  of  Guelf;  the 
kings  of  Naples  employed  their  arms,  and 
the  popes  their  excommunications,  so 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  name  of  Ghibelin  was  a  term 
of  proscription  in  the  majority  of  Lom- 
bard and  Tuscan  republics.  Charles  was 
constituted  by  the  pope  vicar-general  in 
Tuscany.  This  was  a  new  pretension 
of  the  Roman  pontiflfs,  to  name  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  empire  during  its  vacancy, 
which  indeed  could  not  be  completely 
filled  up  without  their  consent.  It  soon, 
however,  became  evident,  that  he  aimed 
at  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Some  of  the 
popes  themselves,  Gregory  X.  and  Nich- 
olas IV.,  grew  jealous  of  their  own  crea- 
ture. At  the  Congress  of  Cremona,  in 
1260,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon 
Charles  the  seigniory  of  all  the  Guelf 
cities  ;  but  the  greater  pan  were  prudent 
enough  to  choose  him  rather  as  a  friend 
than  a  master.* 

The  cities  of  Lombardy,  however,  of 
The  Lorn-  either  denomination,  were  no 
bard  cities  longer  influenced  by  that  gen- 
oecome  sub-  erous  disdain  of  one  nian's  will, 

•ect  10  lords.        v-    i    •      .  vi- 

which  IS  to  republican  govern- 
ments what  chastity  is  to  women ;  a 
conservative  principle,  never  to  be  rea- 
soned upon,  or  subjected  to  calculations 
of  utility.  By  force,  or  stratagem,  or 
free  consent,  almost  all  the  Lombard  re- 
publics had  already  fallen  under  the  yoke 
of  some  leading  citizen,  who  became  the 
lord  (signore),  or,  in  the  Grecian  sense, 
tyrant  of  his  country.  The  first  instance 
of  a  voluntary  delegation  of  sovereignty 
was  that  above  mentioned  of  Ferrara, 
which  placed  itself  under  the  Lord  of 
Este.  Eccelin  made  himself  truly  the 
»yrant  of  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige; 


♦  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,p.  417.  Several,  however, 
including  Milan,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Charles 
the  same  y€;ar.— Ilml.  In  1273,  he  was  lord  of  Ales- 
sandria and  Piaccnza,  and  received  tribute  from  Mi- 
lan, Bologna, and  most  Lombard  cities.— -Muratori. 
It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  and  either  to  acquire 
that  title  himself,  or  at  least  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  emperors  had  done  to  the  Italian 
•tates  ;  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  twelfth 
»nd  ihirtr^nth  centuries,  left  them  in  possession 
of  every  thing  that  we  call  independence,  wifi  the 
iwftervation  of  a  nominal  allegiance. 


and  such  experience  ought  naturally  to 
have  inspired  the  Italians  with  more 
universal  abhorrence  of  despotism.  But 
every  danger  appeared  trivial  in  the  eyes 
of  exasperated  factions,  when  compared 
with  the  ascendency  of  tlieir  adversaries. 
Weary  of  unceasing  and  useless  contests, 
in  which  ruin  fell  with  an  alternate  but 
equal  hand  upon  either  party,  liberty 
withdrew  from  a  people  who  disgraced 
her  name  ;  and  the  tumultuous,  the  brave, 
the  intractable  Lombards,  became  eager 
to  submit  themselves  to  a  master,  and 
patient  under  the  heaviest  oppression. 
Or,  if  tyranny  sometimes  overstepped 
the  limits  of  forbearance,  and  a  sedi- 
tious rising  expelled  the  reigning  prince, 
it  was  only  to  produce  a  change  of  hands, 
and  transfer  the  impotent  people  to  a  dif- 
ferent, and  perhaps  a  worse,  despotism.* 
In  many  cities,  not  a  conspiracy  was 
planned,  not  a  sigh  was  breathed  in  fa- 
vour of  irepublican  government,  after  once 
they  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  a  sin- 
gle person.  The  progress  indeed  was 
gradual,  though  sure,  from  limited  to 
absolute,  from  temporary  to  hereditary 
power,  from  a  just  and  conciliating  rule, 
to  extortion  and  cruelty.  But,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  5,t  the 
latest,  all  those  cities  which  had  spurned 
at  the  faintest  mark  of  submission  to  the 
emperors,  lost  even  the  recollection  of 
self-government,  and  were  bequeathed, 
like  an  undoubted  patrimony,  among  the 
children  of  their  new  lords.  Such  is 
the  progress  of  usurpation ;  and  such 
the  vengeance  that  Heaven  reserves  for 
those  who  waste  in  license  and  faction 
its  first  of  social  blessings,  liberty.f 

*  See  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  one 
tyrant  was  exchanged  for  another,  in  the  fate  of 
Passerine  Bonaccorsi,  lord  of  Mantua,  in  1328. 
Luigi  di  Gonzaga  surprised  him,  rode  the  city 
(corse  la  citta)  with  a  troop  of  horse,  crying  Viva 
il  popolo,  e  muoja  Messer  Passerino  e  le  sue  ga- 
belle  !  killed  Passerino  upon  the  spot,  put  his  son 
to  death  in  cold  blood,  e  poi  si  fece  signore  della 
terra.  Villani,  1.  x.,  c.  99,  observes,  like  a  good 
republican,  that  God  had  fulfilled  in  this  the  words 
of  his  Gospel  (query,  what  Gospel?),  I  will  slay 
my  enemy  by  my  enemy  !  abbattendo  I'uno  tiranno 
per  I'altro. 

t  See  the  observations  of  Sismondi,  t.  iv.,  p.  212, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Lombard  signori  (I  know  not 
of  any  English  word  that  characterizes  them,  ex 
cept  tyrant  in  its  primitive  sense),  during  the  first 
period  of  their  dominion.  They  were  generally 
chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  sornelimes  for 
a  short  term,  prolonged  in  the  same  manner.  The 
people  was  consulted  upon  several  occasions.  At 
Milan  there  was  a  council  of  900  nobles,  not  per- 
manent or  representative,  but  selected  and  con 
vened  at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  through 
out  the  reigns  of  the  Visconti. — Corio,  p.  519,  583 
Thus,  as  Sismondi  remarks,  they  respected  tlie 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  while  they  destroyed  U« 
liberty. 
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The  ci^.y  most  distinguished  in  both 
TheTorriani  wars  against  thehouse  of  Swa- 
aud  viscoiiti  bia,  for  an  unconquerable  at- 
Bt  Milan.  tachment  to  republican  institu- 
tions, was  the  first  to  sacrifice  them  in  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Frederick  II. 
Milan  had  for  a  considerable  time  been 
agitated  by  civil  dissensions  between  the 
nobility  ard  inferior  citizens.  These  par- 
ties were  jTCtty  equally  balanced,  and 
their  succiss  was  consequently  alternate. 
Each  had  its  own  podesta,  as  a  party- 
leader,  distinct  from  the  legitimate  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the 
nobility  was  their  archbishop,  Fra  Leon 
Perego ;  the  people  chose  Martin  della 
Torre,  one  of  a  noble  family  which  had 
ambitiously  sided  with  the  democratic 
faction.  In  consequence  of  the  crime  of 
a  nobleman,  who  had  murdered  one  of 
his  creditors,  the  two  parties  took  up 
arms  in  1257.  A  civil  war  of  various 
success,  and  interrupted  by  several  pa- 
cifications, wliich,  in  that  unhappy  temper, 
could  not  be  durable,  was  terminated  in 
about  two  years  by  the  entire  discomfit- 
ure of  tlie  aristocracy,  and  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Martin  della  Torre  as  chief  and 
lord  (capitano  e  signore)  of  the  people. 
Though  the  Milanese  did  not  probably  in- 
tend to  renounce  the  sovereignty  resident 
in  their  general  assemblies,  yet  they  soon 
lost  the  republican  spirit ;  five  in  succes- 
sion of  the  family  Della  Torre  might  be 
said  to  reign  in  Milan  ;  each  indeed  by  ^ 
formal  election,  but  with  an  implied  re- 
cognition of  a  sort  of  hereditary  title. 
Twenty  years  afterward,  the  Yisoonti,  a 
family  of  opposite  interests,  supplanted 
the  Torriani  at  Milan ;  and  the  rivality 
between  these  great  houses  was  not  at 
an  end  till  the  final  establishment  of 
Matteo  Visconti,  in  1313  ;  but  the  people 
were  not  otherwise  considered  than  as 
aiding  by  force  the  one  or  other  party, 
and  at  most  deciding  between  the  preten- 
sions of  their  masters. 

The  vigour  and  concert  infused  into 
the  Guelf  party  by  the  successes  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  were  not  very  durable, 
riial  prince  was  soon  involved  in  a  pro- 
tracted and  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  to  whose  protection  his 
revolted  subjects  in  Italy  had  recurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  ener- 
RefiTai  of  Rctic  character  retrieved  the  Glii- 
thedhibe-  be) in  interests  in  Lonii)ardy,  and 
Hn  party,  even  in  the  Tuscan  cities.  The 
Visconti  were  .  acknowledged  heads  of 
that  faction.  A  family  early  established 
as  l«)nlsof  Verona,  the  Delia  Scala,  main- 
tamed  the  credit  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion between  the  Adige  and  the  Adriatic. 


Castruccio  Castrucani,  an  adrenlurer  of 
remarkable    ability,     rendered    himself 
prince  of  Lucca,  ana  drew  over  a  formi- 
dable accession  to  the  imperial  side  from 
the  heart  of  the  church-party  in  Tuscany, 
though  his  death  restored  the  ancient  or- 
der of  things.     The  inferior  tyrants  were 
partly  Guelf,  partly  Ghibelin,  according 
to  local  revolutions  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  latter  acquired  a  gradual  ascendency. 
Those  indeed  who  cared  for  tlie  independ- 
ence of  Italy,  or  for  their  own  power, 
had  far  less  to  fear  from  the  phantom  of 
imperial  prerogatives,  long  intermitted, 
and  incapable  of  being   enforced,    than 
from  the  new  race  of  foreign  princes, 
whom  the  church  had  sul)stituted  for  the 
house  of  Swabia.    The  Angevin  k,^^,,  ^f 
kings  of  Naples  were  sovereigns  Naples  aim 
of  Provence,  and  from  thence  Jfi^;;;""""* 
easily  encroached  upon    Pied- 
mont, and  threatened  the  Miianese.    Rob- 
ert, the  third  of  this  line,  almost  openly 
aspired,  like  his  grandfather,  Charles  I., 
to  a  real  sovereignty  over  Italy.     His  of- 
fers of  assistance  to  Guelf  cities  in  war 
were  always  coupled  with  a  demand  of 
the  sovereignty.     Many  yielded   to   his 
ambition ;  and  even  Florence  twice  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship.     In   1314   he   was   acknowledged 
lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia,  Alessan. 
dria,  Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Komagna. 
In  1318   the  Guelfs  of  Genoa  found  no 
other  resource  against  the  Ghibelin  emi- 
grants who  were  imder  their  walls,  than 
to  resign  their  liberties  to  the  King  ol 
Naples  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  which 
he  procured  to  be  renewed  for  six  more. 
The    Avignon    popes,    especially    John 
XXII.,  out  of  blind  hatred  to  the  Fmpe- 
ror  Louis  of  Bavaria  and   the    Visconti 
family,  abetted  all  these   measures    of 
ambition.     But  they  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  Robert's  death,   and   the   subse- 
quent disturbances  of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  were  almost  as  many  princes 
in  the  north  of  Italy  as  there  had  been 
free  cities  in  the  preceding  age.  Their 
equality,  and  the  frequent  domestic  revo- 
lutions which  made  their  seat  unsteady, 
kept  them  for  a  while  from  encroaching 
on  each  other.  Gradually,  however,  they 
became  less  numerous;  a  quantity  of  ob- 
scure tyrants  wt're  swept  awr\y  from  the 
smaller  cities ;  and  the  jx'oph',  careless 
or  hojxless  of  liborty,  wrn'  glad  to  ex- 
changt.'  thf  rule  of  despicablr  petty  usurp- 
ers for  that  of  more  distinguished  and 
powerful  families.  About  the  HiMcof 
year  1350,  the  central  parts  of  J.^^'j^^Jf 
Lombardy  had  fallen  und«?r  the  dieuroM 
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ftmrtcenth  dominion  of  the  Visconti.  Four 
c«mur>.  Qtj^pj.  houses  occupied  the  sec- 
ond rank;  that  of  Este  at  Ferrara  and 
I\Io4ena ;  of  Scala  at  Verona,  which  un- 
der Cane  and  Mastino  della  Scala  had 
seemed  hkely  to  contest  with  the  lords 
of  Milan  the  supremacy  over  Lombardy ; 
of  Carrara  at  Padua,  which  later  than 
any  Lombard  city  had  resigned  her  lib- 
erty ;  and  of  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  Avhich, 
without  ever  obtaining  any  material  ex- 
tension of  terrhory,  continued,  probably 
for  that  reason,  to  reign  undisturbed  till 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  tliese  uni- 
ted were  hardly  a  match,  as  they  some- 
Power  of  the  times  experienced,  for  the  Vis- 
visconti.  conti.  That  family,  the  object 
of  eveiy  league  formed  in  Italy  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  in  constant  hostility  to 
the  church,  and  M^ell  inured  to  interdicts 
and  excommunications,  producingk  no 
one  man  of  military  talents,  but  fertile 
of  tyrants  detested  for  their  perfidious- 
ness  and  cruelty,  was  nevertheless  ena- 
bled, with  almost  uninterrupted  success, 
to  add  city  after  city  to  the  dominion  of 
Milan,  till  it  absorbed  all  the  north  of 
Italy.  Under  Gian  Galeazzo,  whose  reign 
began  in  1385,  the  viper  (their  armorial 
bearing)  assumed  indeed  a  menacing  at- 
titude :*  he  overturned  the  great  family 
of  Scala,  and  annexed  their  extensive 
possessions  to  his  own ;  no  power  inter- 
vened from  Vercelli  in  Piedmont  to  Fel- 
tre  and  Beiluno ;  while  the  free  cities  of 
Tuscany,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  even 
Bologna,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  witchcraft, 
voluntarily  called  in  a  dissembling  tyrant 
as  their  master. 

Powerful  as  the  Visconti  were  in  Italy, 
they  were  long  in  washing  out  the  tinge 
of  recent  usurpation,  which  humbled 
them  befji-e  the  legitimate  dynasties  of 
Europe.  At  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  1318, 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  challenge  of  Marco  Visconti  to 
decide  their  quarrel  in  single  combat. f 
But  the  pride  of  sovereigns,  like  that  of 
private  men,  is  easily  set  aside  for  their 
interest.  Galeazzo  Visconti  purchased 
with  100,000  florins  a  daughter  of  France 
for  his  son,  which  the  French  historians 
mention  as  a  deplorable  humiliation  for 
their  crown.     A  few  years    afterward, 

*  Allusions  to  heraldry  are  very  common  in  the 
Italian  writers.  All  the  historians  of  the  fourteenth 
century  habitually  use  the  viper,  il  biscione,  as  a 
•ynonyrne  for  the  power  of  Milan. 

+  Delia  qua!  cjsa  il  R^  rnolto  sdegno  ne  prese. 
Villani,  1.  ix.,  c.  93.  It  was  reckoned  a  misalliance, 
AS  Dante  t^lls  us,  in  the  widow  of  Nino  di  Gallu- 
ra,  a  nobleman  of  Pisa,  though  a  sort  of  prince  in 
Sardinia,  to  mai  7  one  ol  the  Visconti.— Purgato- 
rio,  cant.  8. 


Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  oi 
Edward  III.,  certainly  not  an  inferior 
match,  espoused  Galeazzo's  daughter. 
Both  these  connexions  were  short-lived ; 
but  the  union  of  Valentine,  daughter  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  1389,  produced  far  more  important  con- 
sequences, and  served  to  transmit  a  claim 
to  her  descendants,  Louis  XII.  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  from  which  the  long  calamities  of 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  chiefly  derived.  Not  long 
after  this  marriage  [A.  D.  1395],  the  Vis- 
conti were  tacitly  admitted  among  the 
reigning  princes,  by  the  erection  of  Milan 
into  a  dutchy  under  letters  patent  of  the 
Emperor  Wenceslaus.* 

The  imperial  authority  over  Italy  was 
almost  entirely  suspended  after  Relations  oi 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.  A  the  empire 
long  interregnum  followed  in  ^"^^^^^'y- 
Germany  ;  and  when  the  vacancy  was 
supplied  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  [A.  D. 
1272],  he  was  too  prudent  to  dissipate 
his  moderate  resources,  where  the  great 
house  of  Swabia  had  failed.  About  forty 
years  afterward  [A.  D.  1309],  the  emperoi 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  a  prince,  like  Ro- 
dolph, of  small  hereditary  pos- 
sessions, but  active  and  discreet,  ^"'^ 
availed  himself  of  the  ancient  respect 
borne  to  the  imperial  name,  and  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Italians,  to  recover  for  a 
very  short  time  a  remarkable  influence. 
Blit,  though  professing  neutrality,  and  de- 
sire of  union  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins,  he  could  not  succeed  in  re- 
moving the  distrust  of  the  former ;  his 
exigences  impelled  him  to  large  demands 
of  money;  and  the  Italians,  when  they 
counted  his  scanty  German  cavalr}^,  per- 
ceived that  obedience  was  altogether  a 
matter  of  their  own  choice.  Henry  died, 
however,  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
any  decisive  reverse.  His  successors, 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  IV.,  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  with  similar  mo- 
tives, but  after  some  temporary  good  for- 
tune were  obliged  to  return,  not  without 
discredit.  Yet  the  Italians  never  broke 
that  almost  invisible  thread  which  con- 
nected them  with  Germany ;  the  fal- 
lacious name  of  RomEm  emperor  still 
challenged  their  allegiance,  tliough  con- 
ferred by  seven  Teutonic  electors  with- 
out their  concurrence.  Even  Florence, 
the  most  independent  and  high  spir- 
ited of  republics,  was  induced  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Charles .  IV.  in  1355, 
which,  while  it  confirmed  all  her  actuaj 


♦  Corio.  p.  538. 
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liberties,  not  a  little,  by  that  veiy  confirm- 
ation, affected  her  sovereignty.*  This 
deference  to  the  supposed  prerogatives 
of  the  empire,  even  while  they  were 
least  formidable,  was  partly  owing  to 
jealousy  of  French  or  Neapolitan  inter- 
ference, partly  to  the  national  hatred  of 
the  popes  who  had  seceded  to  Avignon, 
and  in  ^-ome  degree  to  a  misplaced  re- 
spect for  antiquity,  to  which  the  revival 
of  letters  had  given  birth.  The  great  ci- 
vilians, and  the  much  greater  poets  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  taught  Italy  to 
consider  her  emperor  as  a  dormant  sov- 
ereign, to  whom  her  various  principali- 
ties and  repubhcs  were  subordinate,  and 
during  whose  absence  alone  they  had  le- 
tfitimate  authority. 

In  one  part,  however,  of  that  country, 
Cession  of  Ro-  ^^^®  empire  had,  soon  after  the 
magna  to  iiie  commencement  of  this  peri- 
Popes.  qJ^  spontaneously  renounced 

its  sovereignty.  From  the  era  of  Pe- 
pin's donation,  confirmed  and  extended 
by  many  subsequent  charters,  the  Holy 
See  had  tolerably  just  pretensions  to  the 
province  entitled  Romagna,  or  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna.  But  the  popes,  whose 
menaces  were  dreaded  at  the  extremities 
of  Europe,  were  still  very  weak  as  tem- 
poral prhices.  Even  Innocent  III.  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony.  The 
circumstances  of  Rodolph's  accession  in- 
spired Nicholas  III.  with  more  confidence. 
That  emperor  granted  a  confirmation  of 
every  thing  included  in  the  donations  of 

*  The  republic  of  Florence  was  at  this  tune  ia 
considerable  peril  from  a  coalition  of  the  Tuscan 
cities  against  her,  which  rendered  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  convenient.  But  it  was  very  re- 
luctantly that  she  acquiesced  in  even  a  nominal 
submission  to  his  autlionty.  The  Florentine  en- 
voys, m  their  lirst  address,  would  only  use  the 
words,  Santa  Corona,  or  Serenissimo  Prmcipe; 
sanza  ricordarlo  iinperadore,  o  diinostrargh  alcuna 
reverenza  di  suggezzione,  domandando  che  il  com- 
mune di  Kirenze  volea,  essendogli  ubbidiente,  le  co- 
taU e  le  cotali  Iranchigie  per  inantenere  il  suo popolo 
neir  usata  libertade. — Mat.  Villani,  p.  274.  (Script. 
Rer.  Ilal,  t.  xiv.)  This  style  made  Charles  angry  ; 
and  the  city  soon  atoned  for  it  by  accepting  his 
privilege.  In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he  assumes 
a  decided  tone  of  sovereignty.  The  gonfalonier 
and  priors  are  declared  to  be  his  vicars.  The  dep- 
uties of  the  city  did  homay:e  liul  swore  ol^edience. 
Circumstances  induced  tlie  lirincijtal  citizens  to 
make  this  submission,  which  they  knew  to  be 
merely  nominal.  But  the  high-spiritcd  people,  not 
«o  indilTorent  about  names,  came  into  it  very  un- 
wiilii<gly.  The  treaty  was  seven  times  projjosed, 
and  aa  often  reiecteu  in  the  consiglio  del  popolo, 
before  their  feelings  were  sulxiued.  Its  publica- 
tion was  received  with  no  marks  of  joy.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  alone  were  illuminated  :  but  a  sad  si- 
lence 11  dicated  the  wounded  pride  of  every  private 
citizen.  -M.  Villani,  p.  )i86  290  Sismondi,  t.  vi., 
p  ZiS. 


Louis  I.,  Otho,  and  his  otijer  predeces- 
sors ;  but  was  still  reluctant  or  ashamed 
to  renounce  his  imperial  rights.  Accord- 
ingly, his  charter  is  expressed  to  be 
granted  without  diminution  of  the  empire 
(sine  demembratione  imperii) ;  and  hia 
chancellor  received  an  oath  of  fidelity 
from  the  cities  of  Romagna,  But  the 
pope  insisting  firmly  on  his  own  claim, 
Rodolph  discreetly  avoided  involving  him 
self  in  a  fatal  quarrel,  and,  in  1278,  abso 
lutely  released  the  imperial  supremacy 
over  all  the  dominions  already  granted 
to  the  Holy  See.* 

This  is  a  leading  epoch  in  the  tempo- 
ral monarchy  of  Rome.  But  she  stood 
only  in  the  place  of  the  emperor;  and 
her  ultimate  sovereignty  was  compatible 
with  the  practical  independence  of  the 
free  cities,  or  of  the  usurpers  who  had 
risen  up  among  them.  Bologna,  Faeuza, 
Rimini,  and  Ravenna,  with  many  others 
less  considerable,  took  an  oath  indeed  to 
the  pope,  but  continued  to  regulate  both 
their  internal  concerns  and  foreign  rela- 
tions at  tlieir  own  discretion.  The  first 
of  these  cities  was  far  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest  for  population  and  renown,  and, 
though  not  without  several  intermissions, 
preserved  a  republican  character  till  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rest 
were  soon  enslaved  by  petty  tyrants, 
more  obscure  than  those  of  Lomhardy. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  pontiffs  of  Avig- 
non to  reinstate  themselves  in  a  domin- 
ion which  they  seemed  to  have  abandon- 
ed ;  but  they  made  several  attempts  to  re- 
cover It,  sometimes  with  spiritual  arms, 
sometimes  with  the  more  efficacious  aid 
of  mercenary  troops.  The  annals  of 
this  part  of  Italy  are  peculiarly  uninter- 
esting. 

Rome  itself  was,  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  very  little  disposed  to  ac-  internal 
quiesce  in  the  government  of  her  "^ja'c  of 
bishop.  His  rights  were  indefinite,  ''"""^• 
and  unconfirmed  by  positive  law ;  the 
emperor  was  long  sovereign,  the  people 
always  meant  to  be  free.  Hesidt  s  the 
coinmon  causes  of  iusubonlinalion  and 
anarchy  among  the  Italiaius,  which  apfili- 
ed  equally  to  the  capital  city,  otiier  senti- 
ments more  peculiar  to  Rome  pre.sen'ed 
a  continual,  thoiigli  not  unifomi,  iiifiiu  .'ce 
for  many  centuries.  There  still  remain- 
ed enough,  in  the  wreck  of  that  vast  in- 
heritance, to  swell  the  bi»soms  of  her  cit- 
izens with  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
dignity.  They  b(»re  the  venerable  name, 
they  contemplated  the  monuments  of  art 
and  empire,  and  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of 

♦  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1274,  1^75,  1278.      Si»nK« 
di.  t.  ui.,  p.  4G1. 
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national  pride,  that  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
buildinofs  were  departed  for  ever.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  these 
recollections  were  heightened  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  political 
heretic,  who  preached  against  the  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  of  the  hierarchy.  In  a 
temporary  intoxication  of  fancy,  they 
were  led  to  make  a  ridiculous  show  of 
self-importance  towards  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  when  he  came  to  receive  the  impe- 
rial crown ,  but  the  German  sternly  chi- 
ded  their  ostentation,  and  chastised  their 
resistance.*  With  the  popes  thej?-  could 
de-^l  more  securely.  Several  of  them 
were  expelled  from  Rome  during  that  age 
by  the  seditious  citizens.  Lucius  II.  died 
of  hurts  received  in  a  tumult.  The  gov- 
ernment was  vested  in  fifty-six  senators, 
annually  chosen  by  the  people,  through 
the  intervention  of  an  electoral  body,  ten 
delegates  from  each  of  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.f  This  constitution 
lasted  not  quite  fifty  years.  In  1192, 
Rome  imitated  the  prevailing  fashion  by 
the  appointment  of  an  annual  foreign  ma- 
gistrate.|  Except  in  name,  the  senator 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  perfectly  re- 
sembled the  podesta  of  other  cities.  This 
magistrate  superseded  the  representative 
senate,  who  had  proved  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  control  the  most  lawless  aris- 
tocracy of  Italy.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
story  of  Brancaleon's  rigorous  and  inflex- 
ible justice,  which  a  great  historian  has 
already  drawn  from  obscurity.  It  illus- 
trates not  the  annals  of  Rome  alone,  but 
the  general  state  of  Italian  society,  the  na- 
ture of  a  podesta's  duty,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  its  execution.  The  office  of  sena- 
tor survives  after  more  than  six  hundred 
years  ;  a  foreign  magistrate  still  resides 
in  the  capitol ;  but  he  no  longer  wields 
the  "  iron  flail"^  of  Brancaleon,  and  his 
nomination  proceeds  of  course  from  the 
supreme  pontiff,  not  from  the  people.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
senate,  and  the  senator  who  succeeded 
them,  exercised  one  distinguishing  attri- 

♦  The  impertinent  address  of  a  Roman  orator  to 
Fre«ierick,  and  his  answer,  are  preserved  in  Otho 
of  Frisingen,  1.  ii.,  c.  22,  but  so  much  at  length 
that  we  may  suspect  .some  exaggeration.  Otho  is 
rather  rhetorical.  They  Jiay  be  read  in  Gibbon, 
C.6G. 

t  SiBmonli,  t.  ii.,  p.  30.  Besides  Sismondi  and 
Mojalori,  I  would  refer  for  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  middle  ages  to  the  la.st  chapters  of  Gib- 
bon'»  I)ecline  and  Fall. 

X  .Si-«mondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  308. 

()  The  reaiers  jf  Bpenser  will  recollect  the  iron 
flail  of  Talus,  tL  3  attendant  of  Arthcgal,  emblemat- 
ic of  the  severe  jmtice  of  the  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
land, Sir  Arthur  Grey,  shadowed  under  that  alle- 
fory. 


bute  of  sovereignty  that  of  coining  gold 
and  silver  money,  ^-flome  of  their  coins 
still  exist,  with  legends  in  a  very  repub- 
lican tone.*  Doubtless  the  temporal  au- 
thority, of  the  popes  varied  according  to 
their  personal  character.  Innocent  III. 
had  much  more  than  his  predecepsors  for 
almost  a  century,  or  than  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors. He  made  the  senator  *ake  ui 
oath  of  fealty  to  him,  which,  though  not 
very  comprehensive,  must  have  passed  in 
those  times  as  a  recognition  of  his  supe 
riority.f 

Though  there  was  much  less  obedience 
to  any  legitimate  power  at  Rome  than 
anywhere  else  in  Italy,  even  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  yet  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  their  own 
city  was  left  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  before.     Disorders  of  every  kind, 
tumult    and   robbery,  prevailed   in    the 
streets.     The  Roman  nobility  were  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  war  with  each  other. 
Not  content  with  their  own  fortified  pal- 
aces, they  turned  the  sacred  monuments 
of  antiquity  into  strongholds,  and  con- 
summated the  destruction  of  time  and 
conquest.     At  no  period  has  the  city  en- 
dured such  irreparable  injuries  ;  nor  was 
the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  so 
fatal  to  its  capital,  as  the  contemptible 
feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna  fami- 
lies.    Whatever  there  w^as  of  govern- 
ment, whether  administered  by  a  legate 
from  Avignon,  or  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, had  lost  all  hold  on  these  pow- 
erful barons.     [A.  D.  1347.]  In  the  midst 
of  this  degradation  and  wretchedness,  an 
obscure  man,  Nicola  di  Rienzi,  Tiie  Tribune 
conceived  the  project  of  resto-  Kienzi. 
ring  Rome  not  only  to  good  order,  but 
even  to  her  ancient  greatness.     He  had 
received  an  education  beyond  his  birth, 
and  nourished  his  mind  with  the  study  of 
the  best  writers.     After  many  harangues 
to  the  people,  which  the  nobility,  blinded 
by  their  self-confidence,  did  not  attempt 
to  repress,  Rienzi  suddenly  excited  an  in- 
surrection, and  obtained  complete  suc- 
cess.    He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
new  government,  with  the  title  of  tribune, 
and  with  almost  unlimited  power.     The 
first  effects  of  tliis  revolution  were  won- 
derful.    All  the  nobles  submitted,  though 
with  great  reluctance ;    the  roads  were 
cleared  of  robbers ;   tranquillity  was  re- 
stored at  home ;   some  severe  examples 
of  justice  intimidated  off'enders;  and  the 
tribune  was  regarded  by  all  the  people  as 
the  destined  restorer  of  Rome  and  Italy. 


♦Gibbon,  vol.  xii.,  p.  289.    Muratori,  Antiquit 
Ital,  Dissert.  27. 
t  Sismondi,  p.  309. 
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Though  the  court  of  Avignon  could  not 
approve  ol  such  a  usurpation,  it  tempo- 
rized enough  not  directly  to  oppose  it. 
Most  of  the  Italian  republics,  and  some 
of  the  princes,  sent  ambassadors,  and 
seemed  to  recognise  pretensions  which 
were  tolerably  ostentatious.  The  King 
of  Hungary  and  Queen  of  Naples  sub- 
mitted their  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of 
Rienzi,  who  did  not,  however,  undertake 
to  decide  upon  it.  JBut  this  sudden  exal- 
tation intoxicated  his  understanding,  and 
exhibited  failings  entirely  incompatible 
with  his  elevated  condition.  If  Kienzi 
had  lived  in  our  own  age,  his  talents, 
which  were  really  great,  would  have 
found  their  proper  orbit.  For  his  char- 
acter was  one  not  unusual  among  litera- 
ry politicians  ;  a  combination  of  knowl- 
edge, eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  for  ideal 
excellence,  with  vanity,  inexperience  of 
mankind,  unsteadiness,  and  physical  ti- 
midity. As  these  latter  qualities  be- 
came conspicuous,  they  eclip'^ed  his  vir- 
tues, and  caused  his  benefits  lo  be  forgot- 
ten ;  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
government,  and  retire  into  exile.  After 
several  years,  some  of  which  he  passed 
in  the  prisons  of  Avignon,  Kienzi  was 
brought  back  to  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
senator,  and  under  the  command  of  the 
legate.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  returned  to  their  habits  of 
insubordination,  would  glaaly  submit  to 
their  favourite  tribune.  And  this  proved 
the  case  for  a  few  months  ;  but  after  that 
time  they  ceased  altogether  to  respect  a 
man,  who  so  little  respected  Jiimself  in 
accepting  a  station  where  he  could  no 
longer  be  free,  and  Rienzi  was  killed  in  a 
sedition.* 

Once  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Sab«oquent  Riciizi,  the  freedom  of  Rome 
•flairs  of  seems  to  have  revived  in  repub- 
'^""*^*  lican  institutions,  though  with 
names  less  calculated  to  inspire  peculiar 
recollections.  INIagistrates  called  ban- 
nerets, chosen  from  the  thirteen  districts 
of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 

*  Sismondi,  t.  v.,  c.  37;  t.  vi.,  p.  201.  Gibbou, 
c.  70.  I)e  Sude,  Vie  de  Petrarquo,  t.  ii.,  passim. 
Tiraboschi,  t.  vi.,  p.  339.  ll  is  difficult  to  resiht 
the  admiration  wluch  all  the  roinrintic  circurn- 
Btances  of  Uienzi's  history  tend  to  eicite,  and  to 
which  Petrarch  so  blindly  gave  way.  That  great 
man's  characteri.-«lic  excellence  was  not  good  com- 
mon sense.  He  ha<l  imbibed  two  notions,  of  which 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd ; 
that  Rome  had  a  legitimate  ripht  to  all  lier  an- 
cient authority  over  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
that  she  was  likely  to  recover  this  authority  in  con- 
•equrnre  of  the  revolution  pro<luced  by  Kienri. 
Giovanni  Villani,  living  at  Florence,  and  a  stanch 
reput>lican,  formed  a  very  diflerent  t'.stiinate,  which 
Weighs  mure  than  th^  enthusiasiic  panegyrics  of 


citizens  at  their  command,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  commonwealth      The 
great  object  of  this  new  organization  was 
to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility,  whose 
outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  ffovern- 
ment,  had   grown  intolerable.     Several 
of  them  were  hanged  the  lirsit  year  by 
order  of  the   bannerets.     The   citizens 
however,  had  no   serious   intention    of 
throwing    off    their    subjection    to    the 
popes.     They  provided  for  their  own  se- 
curity, on  account  of  the  lamentable  se- 
cession and  neglect  of  those  who  claimed 
allegiance  while  they  denied  protection. 
But   they  wcfe   ready  to    acknowledge 
and  welcome  back  their  bishop  as  their 
sovereign.     Even  without  this,  they  sur- 
rendered their  republican  constitution  in 
1362,  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reason, 
and  permitted  the  legate  of  Innocent  VI 
to  assume  the  government.*     We   find, 
however,  the  instikition  of  bannerets  re- 
vived, and  in  full  authority,  some  years 
afterward.     But   the  internal  lustory  of 
Rome  appears  to  be  obscure,  and  I  have 
not   had   opportunities   of  examining  it 
minutely.     Some  degree  of  political  free- 
dom  the   city  probably  enjoyed  during 
the  schism  of  the  church;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  the  assertion  of  le- 
gitimate  privileges   from    the  licentious 
tumults  of  the  barons  or  populace.     In 
1 135,  the   Romans   formally  took  away 
the  government  from  Eugenius  IV.,  and 
elected   seven   signiors  or  chief  magis- 
trates, like  the  priors  of  Florence.!     IJut 
this  revolution  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance.    On  the  death  of  Eugenius,  the  cit- 
izens deliberated  upon  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional  charter  to   the   future  pope. 
Stephen  Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  family, 
and  inllained  by  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty, 
was   one  of  their   principal   instigators. 
But  the  people  did  not  sufficiently  par 
take  of  tliat  spirit.     No  measures  were 
taken  upon  this  occasion ;  and  Porcaro, 
whose  ardent  imagination  disguiserl  the 
hopelessness  of  liis  enterprise,  tampering 
in  a  fresh  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.J 
The   province  of  Tuscany  continued 

Petrarch,  ^a  detta  impre.'*a  del  tribuno  era  ut 
oi-era  fantastica,  e  di  p<Ko  durare,  1.  xii..  r.  90.  Ar 
imi.slrions  A'rnale  wntfr  has  drawn  with  a  singlf 
stroke  the  character  of  Ivi»'n:'.i  Ci.  ^  <  ;,mi.-.  an! 
Arnold  of  Urt  scia.  the  !  !ib 

erty,  qui  ont  pna  les  »o\  ^  » — 

Corinne,  t.  i.,  p.  159.  Could  Tacitus  have  excell 
ed  this  I 

♦  Matt.  Villani,  p.  57G,  f.04.  :  '•.  i 

v.,  p.  yj.     He  seems  to  have  ov»i  i»o» 

perKxi  of  government  bybonnerets.Aud  rtltr*  llui 
institution  to  1375. 
t  Script.  iJenirn  Italic,  t.  iii.,  par*  2,  p.  II3P 
X  Id.,  p.  .i3I,  1134.     iJismorMli,  t.  x..  o   '•» 
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longer  tliaii  Lombardy  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  imperial  lieutenant.  It  was 
not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  cities  of  Florence, 
Cities  of  Lucca,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Arezzo,  Pis- 
Tuscaiiy.  toia,  and  several  less  considera- 
ricrence.  ^^e^  which  might  perhaps  have  al- 
ready their  own  elected  magistrates,  be- 
came independent  republics.  Their  his- 
tory is,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  very 
scanty  till  the  death  of  Frederick  II. 
The  earliest  fact  of  any  importance  re- 
corded of  Florence  occurs  in  1184,  when 
it  is  said  that  Frederick  Barbarossa  took 
from  her  the  dominion  oyer  the  district 
or  county,  and  restored  it  to  the  rural 
nobility,  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  the  church.*  This  I  chiefly  mention 
to  illustrate  the  system  pursued  by  the 
cities,  of  bringing  the  territorial  proprie- 
tors in  their  neighbourhood  under  subjec- 
tion. During  the  reign  of  Frederick  II. 
Florence  became,  as  far  as  she  was  able, 
an  ally  of  the  popes.  There  was  indeed 
a  strong  Ghibelm  party,  comprehending 
many  of  the  greatest  families,  which  oc- 
casionally predominated  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  emperor.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  existed  chiefly  among  the 
nobility;  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
thoroughly  Guelf.  After  several  revolu- 
tions, accompanied  by  alternate  proscrip- 
tion and  demolition  of  houses,  the  Guelf 
party,  through  the  assistance  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  obtained  a  final  ascendency  in 
1266 ;  and  after  one  or  two  unavailing 
schemes  of  accommodation,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  Flor- 
entine constitution,  that  no  person  of 
Ghibelin  ancestry  could  be  admitted  to 
offices  of  public  trust ;  which,  in  such  a 
governmdnt,  was  in  effect  an  exclusion 
from  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  changes  of  internal  government 
Govern-  and  vicissitudes  of  succes?  among 
rnent  of  factions  were  so  frequent  at  Flor- 
Fiorence.  gjj(.g^  f-Q^  many  years  after  this 
time,  that  she  is  compared  by  her  great 
banished  poet  to  a  sick  man,  who,  unable 
to  rest,  gives  himself  momentary  ease, 
by  contirmal  change  of  posture  in  his 
bed.f  They  did  not  become  much  less 
numerous  after  the  age  of  Dante.  Yet 
the  revolutions  of  Florence  should  per- 
haps be  considered  as  no  more  than  a 
necessary  price  of  her  liberty.  It  was 
her  boast  and  her  happiness  to  have  es- 

*  Villani,  I  v.,  c.  12. 

♦  E  Rc  Yten  ti  ricordi,  e  vedi  il  lume, 
W'mi  te  R^jmigliante  aqnella  inferina, 
Che  non  pno  trovar  posa  in  «{l  le  piiime, 
Ma  rtiu  da-  vfi!t,H  >-iii»  floloro  Kcherma 

Purgatf/rio,  cant,  v' 


caped,  except  fcr  one  short  period,  that 
odious  rule  of  vile  usurpers,  under  which 
so  mary  other  free  cities  had  been 
crushed.  A  sketch  of  the  constitution 
of  so  famous  a  republic  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  this  place.  Nothing  else  in 
the  history  of  Italy  after  Frederick  II.  is 
so  worthy  of  our  attention.* 

The  basis  of  the  Florentine  polity  was 
a  division  of  the  citizens  exercising  com- 
merce, into  their  several  companies  or 
arts.  These  were  at  first  twelve,  seven 
called  the  greater  arts,  and  five  lesser ; 
but  the  latter  were  gradually  increased  to 
fourteen.  The  seven  greater  arts  were 
those  of  lawyers  and  notaries,  of  dealers 
in  foreign  cloth,  called  sometimes  Cal- 
imala,  of  bankers  or  money-changers,  of 
woollen-drapers,  of  physicians  and  drug- 
gists, of  dealers  in  silk,  and  of  furriers. 
•  The  inferior  arts  were  those  of  retailers 
of  cloth,  butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
and  builders.  This  division,  so  far  at 
least  as  regarded  the  greater  arts,  was 
as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century. t  But  it  was  fully  estabhshed, 
and  londered  essential  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  1266.  By  the  provisions  made  in 
that  year,  each  of  the  seven  greater  arts 
had  a  council  of  its  own,  a  chief  magis- 
trate or  consul,  who  administered  justice 
in  civil  causes  to  all  members  of  his  com- 
pany, and  a  banneret  (gonfalonier e)  or 
military  officer,  to  whose  standard  they 
repaired  when^any  attempt  was  made  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
belonged  at  Florence,  as  at  other  cities, 
to  a  foreign  podesta,  or  rather  to  two 
foreign  magistrates,  the  podesta  and  the 
capitano  del  popolo,  whose  jurisdiction, 
so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  have 
been  concurrent. |  In  the  first  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  authority  of 
tire  podesta  may  have  been  more  exten- 
sive than  afterward.  These  offices  were 
preserved  till  the  innovations  of  the  Med- 
ici. The  domestic  magistracies  under- 
went more  changes.  Instead  of  consuls, 
which  had  been  the  first  denomination  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  a  col- 


*  I  have  found  considerable  difficulties  in  this 
part  of  my  task ;  no  author  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted giving  a  tolerable  view  of  the  Florentine 
government,  except  M.  Sismondi,  who  is  himjelf 
not  always  satisfactory. 

t  Ammirato  ad  ann.  1204  et  1235.     Villani  inti 
mates,  1.  vii.,  c.  13,  that  the  arts  existed  ascommer 
cial  companies  before  12t(G.     Machiavelli  and  Sis 
mondi  express  themselves  rather  inaccur?  tely,  aa 
if  tlioy  had  been  erected  at  that  time,  which  indeed 
is  tlie  era  of  their  political  importance. 

X  Matteo  Villani,  p.  194.  G.  Villani  places  th« 
institution  of  the  pode.sti  in  1207 ;  we  litid  it  how 
ever  as  early  as  li84. — Ammirato 
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lege  of  t\v  elve  or  fourteen  persons,  called 
Anziani  or  Buonuoniini,  but  varying  in 
name  as  well  as  number  according  to 
revolutions  of  party,  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, to  direct  public  affairs.*  This  order 
was  entirely  changed  in  1282,  and  gave 
place  to  a  new  form  of  supreme  magis- 
tracy, which  lasted  till  the  extinction  of 
the  republic.  Six  priors,  elected  every 
two  months,  from  each  of  the  six  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  from  each  of  the 
greater  arts,  except  that  of  lawyers,  con- 
stituted an  executive  magistracy.  They 
lived,  during  their  continuance  in  otTice, 
in  a  palace  belonging  to  the  city,  and 
were  maintained  at  the  public  cost.  The 
actual  priors,  jointly  with  the  chiefs  and 
councils  (usually  called  la  capitudine)  of 
the  seven  greater  arts,  and  with  certain 
adjuncts  (arroti)  named  by  themselves, 
elected  by  ballot  their  successors.  Such 
was  the  practice  for  about  forty  years 
after  this  government  was  established. 
But  an  innovation,  begun  in  1324,  and 
perfected  four  years  afterward,  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  constitution  of 
Florence.  A  lively  and  ambitious  peo- 
ple, not  merely  jealous  of  their  public 
sovereignty,  but  deeming  its  exercise  a 
matter  of  personal  enjoyment;  5i,vvare,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  will  of  the  whole 
body  could  neither  be  immediately  ex- 
pressed on  all  occasions,  nor  even  through 
chosen  representatives,  without  the  risk 
of  viol  nee  and  partiality,  fell  upon  the 
singula;  idea  of  admitting  all  citizens, 
not  unvrorthy  by  their  station  or  conduct, 
to  offices  of  magistracy  by  rotation. 
Lists  were  separately  made  out  by  the 
priors,  the  twelve  buonuomini,  the  chiefs 
and  councils  of  arts,  the  bannerets  and 
other  respectable  persons,  of  all  citizens, 
Guelfs  by  origin,  turned  of  thirty  years 
of  age,  and,  in  their  judgment,  worthy  of 
pubhc  trust.  Tiie  lists  thus  formed  were 
then  united,  and  those  who  had  composed 
them  meeting  together,  in  number  nine- 
ty-seven, proceeded  to  ballot  upon  every 
name.  Whoever  obtained  sixty-eight 
black  balls  was  placed  upon  the  reformed 
list;  and  all  the  names  it  contained, 
being  put  on  separate  tickets  into  a  bag 
or  purse  (imborsati),  were  drawn  succes- 
sively as  tiie  magistracies  were  renewed. 
As  tiierc  were  above  fifty  of  these,  none 
of  which  could  be  lield  for  more  than 
four  months,  several  hundred  citizens 
were  called  in  rotation  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  government  within  two  years. 
But,  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years, 


♦  G.  Vaiani,  1.  ri ,  c.  39 


;  the  scrutiny  was  renewed,  and  fresh 
\  names  were  mingled  with  those  which 
I  still  continued  undrawn  ;  so  that  accident 
'  might  deprive  a  man  for  life  of  his  por- 
tion of  sovereignty.* 

Four  councils  had  been  established  by 
the  constitution  of  1206,  for  the  decisioD 
of  all  propositions  laid  before  them  By 
the  executive  magistrates,  whether  of  a 
.legislative  nature  or  relating  to  public 
policy.  These  were  now  abrogated;  and 
in  their  places  were  substituted  one  of 
300  members,  all  plebeians,  called  con- 
siglio  di  popolo,  and  one  of  250,  called  con- 
siglio  di  commune,  into  which  the  nobles 
might  enter.  These  were  changed  by  the 
same  rotation  as  the  magistracies,  every 
four  months. t  A  parliament,  or  general 
assembly  of  the  Florentine  people,  was 
rarely  convoked  ;  but  the  leading  princi- 
ple of  a  democratical  republic,  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  of  the  multitude,  was 
not  forgotten.  This  constitution  of  1324 
was  fixed  by  the  citizens  at  large  in  ' 
parliament ;  and  the  same  sanction  was 
given  to  those  temporary  delegations  of 
the  signiory  to  a  prince,  which  occasion- 
ally took  place.  What  is  technically 
called  by.  their  historians  farsi  popolOf 
was  the  assembly  of  a  parliament,  or  a 
resolution  of  all  derivative  powers  into 
the  immediate  operation  of  Ihe  popular 
will. 

The  ancient  government  of  this  repub- 
lic appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  its  nobility.  Tliese  were  very 
numerous,  and  possessed  large  estates 
in  the  district.  But  by  the  constitution 
of  1200,  which  was  nearly  coincident 
with  the  triumph  of  the  UiwU  faction, 
the  essential  powers  of  magistracy,  as 
well  as  of  legislation,  were  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  the  commons.  The  colK-ges 
of  arts,  whose  functions  became  so  em- 
inent, were  altogether  commercial.  Many 
indeed  of  the  nobles  enrolled  themselves 
in  these  companies,  and  were  among  tho 
most  conspicuous  merchants  of  Florence. 
These  were  not  exclufled  from  tlie  exec- 
utive college  of  the  priors,  at  its  first  in- 
stitution in  1282.  It  was  accessary,  how- 
ever, to  belong  to  one  oi  other  of  the 
great  arts  in  order  to  reach  that  magis- 
tracy. The  majority,  therefore,  of  the 
ancient  families,  saw  themselves  pus.'ied 

♦  Villain,  1.  ix.,  c.  27 ;  I.  x.,  c    110;  1.  ti  .  r.  105. 

Sisinonili,  t.  v.,  p.   174.     Tl:  -v. 

recommending  itself  by  nn  ;  .J 

incotnpatiMlity  with  .y 

adopted  in  all  the  n  .i« 

always  coniiniied,  :i  -x^ 

and  m  llio.sc  cities  <  h 

preserved  the  priviirgf  ol  cli  r  muUiCipal 

otlicers,  p.  95.  iid 
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aside  from  the  helm,  which  was  intrust- 
ed to  a  class  whom  they  naturally  held 
in  coiiteujpt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  nobility 
made  any  overt  opposition  to  these  dem- 
ocraticai  institutions.  Confident  in  a 
Tcrce  beyond  the  law,  they  cared  less  for 
what  the  law  might  provide  against  them. 
Tliey  still  retained  the  proud  spirit  of  per- 
sonal independence  which  had  belonged , 
to  their  ancestors  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines.  Though  the  laws  of  Flor 
ence,  and  a  change  in  Italian  customs, 
had  transplanted  their  residence  to  the 
cit}',  it  was  in  strong  and  lofty  houses 
that  they  dwelt,  among  their  kindred,  and 
among  the  fellows  of  their  rank.  Not- 
withstanding the  tenour  of  the  constitu- 
tion, P'lorence  was,  for  some  years  after 
the  estabhshment  of  priors,  incapable  of 
resisting  the  violence  of  her  nobility. 
Her  historians  ail  attest  the  outrages  and 
assassinations  committed  by  them  on  the 
inferior  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  jus 
tice  was  offered  by  the  podesta  and  the 
capitano  del  popolo.  Witnesses  dared 
not  to  appear  against  a  noble  offender; 
or  if,  on  a  complaint,  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice arrested  the  accused,  his  family 
made  common  cause  to  rescue  their  kins- 
man, and  the  populace  rose  in  defence  of 
the  laws,  till  the  city  was  a  scene  of  tu- 
mult and  bloodshed.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  this  insubordination  of  the  higher 
classes  as  general  in  the  Italian  repub- 
lics ;  but  the  Florentine  writers,  being 
fuller  than  the  rest,  are  our  best  specific 
testimonies.* 

[A.  D.  1295.]  The  dissensions  between 
the   patrician  and  plebeian    orders   ran 
very  high,  when  Giano  della  Bella,  a  man 
of  ancient  lineage,  but  attached,  without 
ambitious  views,  so  far  as  appears,  though 
not  without  passion,  to  the  popular  side, 
introduced  a  series   of  enactments   ex- 
ceedingly disadvantageous  to  the  ancient 
aristocracy.     The  first  of  these  was  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  officer,  the 
gonfalonixir  of  justice  ;  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  podesta 
and  capitano  del  popolo,  in  cases  where 
the  ordinary  ofllicers  were  insufficient.    A 
thousand   citizens,   afterward    increased 
to  four  times  that  number,  were  bound 
to  obey  his  commands.     They  were  dis- 
tributed into  companies,  the  gonfaloniers 
or  captains  of  which  became  a  sort  of 
corpoiationf)r  college,  and  a  constituent 
part  oi  government.     [A.  D.  1205.]  This 
new  militia  seems  to   have   superseded 
that  of  the  companies  of  arts,  which  I 

•  Villani,  L  viL,  c.  113 ;  1.  viii    c.  8.    Ammirato, 
P'nria  Fioremina,  1.  iv,,  in  cominciarnento. 


have  not  observed  to  be  mentioned  at  any 
later  period.  The  gonfalonier  cf  justice 
was  part  of  the  signiorj'^  along  with  the 
priors,  of  whom  he  was  reckoned  the 
president,  and  changed  like  them  every 
two  months.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
magistrate  of  Florence.*  If  Giano  della 
Bella  had  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
new  security  for  justice,  his  fame  would 
have  been  beyond  reproach.  But  he  (oU 
lowed  it  up  by  harsher  provisions.  The 
nobility  were  now  made  absolutely  inel 
igible  to  the  office  of  prior.  For  an  of- 
fence committed  by  one  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, his  relations  were  declared  responsi- 
ble in  a  penalty  of  3000  pounds.  And,  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fre- 
quent intimidation  of  witnesses,  it  was 
provided  that  common  fame,  attested  by 
two  credible  persons,  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  condemnation  of  a  nobleman. f 

These  are  the  famous  ordinances  of 
justice,  which  passed  at  Florence  for  the 
great  charter  of  her  democracy.  They 
have  been  reprobated  in  later  times  as 
scandalously  unjust,  and  I  have  little  in- 
clination to  defend  them.  The  last,  es- 
pecially,  was  a  violation  of  those  eterna* 
principles,  which  forbid  us,  for  any  cal- 
culations of  advantage,  to  risk  the  sacri- 
fice of  innocent  blood.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  that  the  same  un- 
just severity  has  sometimes,  under  a  like 
pretext  of  necessity,  been  applied  to  the 
weaker  classes  of  the  people,  which  they 
were  in  this  instance  able  to  exercise 
towards  their  natural  superiors. 

The  nobility  were  soon  aware  of  the 
position  in  which  they  stood.  For  half 
a  century  their  great  object  was  to  pro- 
cure the  relaxation  of  the  ordinances  of 
justice.  But  they  had  no  success  with 
an  elated  enemy.  In  three  years'  time, 
indeed,  Giano  della  Bella,  the  author  of 
these  institutions,  was  driven  into  exile ; 
a  conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  sin- 
gular, proof  of  Florentine  ingratitude.^ 

♦  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  accomplished 
biographer  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  should  have 
taken  no  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary particulars  in  the  constitution  of  Florence. 
Among  many  other  errors,  he  says,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51, 
5th  edit.,  that  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  was  sub 
ordinate  to  the  delegated  mechanics  (a  bad  expres 
sion),  or  priori  dell'  arti,  whose  number  too  he  au^ 
ments  to  ten.  The  proper  style  of  the  repubhc 
seems  to  run  thus  :  I  priori  dell'  arti  egonfaloniere 
di  giustizia,  il  popolo  e  '1  comune  della  citt^  di  Fi« 
renze. — G.  Villani,  1.  xii.,  c.  109. 

t  Villani,  1,  viii.,  c.  1.  Ammirato,  p.  188,  edit, 
IG47.  A  magistrate,  called  1' esecutor  diella  gius- 
tizia, was  appointed  with  authority  equal  to  that 
of  the  podesta,  for  the  special  purpose  of  watching 
over  the  observaii'jn  of  the  ordinance?  of  justice  — 
Ammirato,  p.  C66. 

X  Villani,  1,  viii.,  c.  8 
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The  wealth  and  physical  strength  of  the 
nobles   were  however  untouched ;    and 
their   influence  must  always  have  been 
considerable  ;  in  the  great  lends  of  Bian- 
clii  and  Neri,  the  ancient  faniihes  were 
most   distinguished.      No   man  plays   a 
greater  part  in  the  annals  of  Florence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
than  Corso  Donati,  chief  of  the  latter  fac- 
tion, who  might  pass  as  representative 
of  the  turbulent,  intrepid,  ambitious  citi- 
zen-noble of   an  Italian  repubhc*    But 
the  laws  gradually  became  more  sure  of 
obedience ;  the  sort  of  proscription  which 
attended  the  ancient  nobles  lowered  their 
spirit ;  while  a  new  aristocracy  began  to 
raise  its  head,  the  aristocracy  of  families 
who,  after  filling  the  highest  magistracies 
for  two  or  three  generations,  obtained  an 
hereditary  importance,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  more  unequivocal  nobili- 
ty;  just  as   in   ancient   Rome,   plebeian 
families,  by  admission  to  curule  offices, 
acquired  the  character  and  appellation  of 
nobility,  and  were    only  distinguishable 
by  their  genealogy  from  the  original  pa-  j 
tricians.f    Florence  had  her  plebeian  no- ' 
bles  (popolani  grandi),  as  well  as  Rome  ; ' 
the   Peruzzi,   the   Ricci,  the  Albizi,  the  ! 
Medici,   correspond   to   the    Catos,    the  ' 
Pompeys,  the   Brutuses,  and  the  Anto-  j 
uies.     But  at  Rome  the  two  orders,  after 
^n  equal  partition  of  the  highest  offices,  | 
were   content  to   respect   their   mutual  j 
privileges  ;   at  Florence  the  commoners  | 
preserved  a  rigorous  monopoly,  and  the 
distinction  of  high  birth  was,  that  it  de- 1 
barred  men  from  political  franchises  and 
civil  justice.^ 

This  second  aristocracy  did  not  obtain 
much  more  of  the  popular  affection  than 
that  which  it  superseded.  Public  out- 
rage and  violation  of  law  became  less 
frequent ;  but  the  new  leaders  of  Flor- 
ence are  accused  of  continual  mis- 
government  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
sometimes  of  peculation.  There  was  of 
course  a  strong  antipathy  between  the 
leading  commoners  and  the  ancient  no- 
bles; both  were  disliked  by  the  people. 
Ii|  order  to  keep  the  nobles  under  more 
control,  the  governing  party  more  than 

♦  Dino  Coinpagni.     ViUani. 

t  La  nobilta  civile,  se  bene  non  in  baronaggi,  i 
capace  di  grandissimi  honori,  percioche  esercilando 
i  supremi  magistrati  della  sua  patria,  viene  spesso 
a  coiiandare  a  capitani  d'  eserciti  e  ella  stessa  per 
•6  6  ii.  mare,  6  in  terra,  moke  volta  i  supremi  ca- 
richi  adopera.  E  tale  i  la  Fiorentina  nobilta. — 
Ammirato  delle  Famiglie  Florentine.  Firenze, 
1614.  p.  25. 

t  Quello,  che  all'  altre  citti  suolo  recare  splen- 
dore,  in  Firenze  era  dannoso,  o  verainente  vano  e 
jiutile,  says  Ammirato  a  nobility.— fcjloria  Fioren- 
Una,  p.  Itrl. 


once  introduced  a  new  foreign  magis- 
trate, with  the  title  of  captain  of  defence 
(della  guardia),  whom  they  invested  with 
an  ahnost  unbounded  criminal  jurisdic 
lion.  [A.  D.  133C-1310.J  One  Gabrielli, 
of  Agobbio,  was  twice  fetched  for  tliis 
purpose ;  and  in  each  case  he  behaved 
in  so  tyrannical  a  manner  as  to  occau. 
sion  a  tumult.*  His  office,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  the  title  at 
least  did  not  import  a  sovereign  com- 
mand. But  very  soon  afterward  Flor- 
ence had  to  experience  one  taste  of  a 
cup  which  her  neighbours  had  drunk  off 
to  the  dregs,  and  to  animate  her  magnan- 
imous love  of  freedom  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  calamities  of  tyranny. 

A  war  with  Pisa,  unsuccessfully,  if 
not  unskilfully,  conducted,  gave  rise  to 
such  dissatisfaction  in  the  city,  that  the 
leading  commoners  had  recourse  to  an 
appointment  something  hke  that  of  Ga- 
brielli,  and  from  similar  motives.  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  French  crusaders 
who  had  dismembered  the  Grecian  em- 
pire in  the  preceding  century ;  but  his 
father,  defeated  in  battle,  had  lost  the 
principality  along  with  his  life,  and  the 
titular  duke  was  an  adventurer  in  the 
court  of  France.  He  had  been,  however, 
slightly  known  at  Florence  on  a  former 
occasion.  There  was  a  uniform  maxim 
among  the  Italian  republics,  that  extraor- 
dinary powers  should  be  conferred  upon 
none  but  strangers.  The  Duke  of  Athens 
was  accordingly  pitched  upon  for  the 
military  command,  which  was  united  with 
domestic  jurisdiction.  This  appears  to 
have  been  promoted  by  the  governing 
party,  in  order  to  curb  the  nobility ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived  in  their  ex- 
pectations. The  first  act  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens  was  to  bring  four  of  the  most 
eminent  commoners  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  military  offences.  These  sen- 
tences, whether  just  or  otherwise,  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  nobles,  who  had 
so  frequently  been  exposed  to  similar 
severity,  and  to  the  populace,  who  are 
naturally  pleased  with  the  humiliation  of 
their  superiors.  Both  of  these  were  ca- 
ressed by  the  duke,  and  both  conspired, 
with  blind  passion,  to  second  his  ambi- 
tious views.  It  was  proposed  and  car 
ried  in  a  full  parliament,  or  assembly  of 
the  peopl«%  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
signiory  for  life.  [A.  1).  13I;».J  The 
real  friends  of  their  country,  as  will  at 
the  oligarchy,  shuddered  at  this  iircisure 
Throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party 

•  Villani.  1.  xi.  c.  39  aivl  117 
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Florence  had  never  yet  lost  sight  of  re- 
pubhcan  institutions.  Not  that  she  had 
never  accommodated  herself  to  tempo- 
rary circumstances  by  naming  a  signior. 
Chajles  of  Anjou  had  been  invested  with 
that  dignity  for  the  term  of  ten  years  ; 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  for  five  ;  and  his 
fon,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  at  his 
death  signior  of  Florence,  These  prin- 
ces named  the  podesta,  if  not  the  priors ; 
and  were  certainly  pretty  absolute  in 
Iheir  executive  powers,  though  bound  by 
oath  not  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the  city.* 
But  their  office  had  always  been  tempo- 
rary. Like  the  dictatorship  of  Rome,  it 
was  a  confessed,  unavoidable  evil ;  a  sus- 
pension, but  not  extinguishment  of  rights. 
Like  that,  too,  it  was  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, through  which  crafty  ambition  and 
popular  rashness  might  ultimately  sub- 
vert the  republic.  If  Walter  de  Brieime 
had  possessed  the  subtle  prudence  of  a 
Matteo  Visconti,  or  a  Cane  della  Scala, 
there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Florence  would  have  escaped  the  fate  of 
other  cities  ;  and  her  history  might  have 
become  as  useless  a  record  of  perfidy 
md  assassination  as  that  of  Mantua  or 
/erona.f 

But,  happily  for  Florence,  the  reign  of 
tyranny  was  very  short.  The  Duke  of 
Athens  had  neither  judgment  nor  activity 
for  so  difficult  a  station.  He  launched 
out  at  once  into  excesses,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  that  arbitrary  power  should 
always  commit  at  the  outset.  The  taxes 
were  considerably  increased  ;  their  pro- 
duce was  dissipated.  The  honour  of  the 
state  was  sacrificed  by  an  inglorious 
treaty  with  Pisa;  her  territory  was  di- 
minished by  some  towns  throwing  off 
their  dependance.  Severe  and  multiphed 
punishments  spread  terror  through  the 
city.  The  noble  famihes,  who  had  on 
the  duke's  election  destroyed  the  ordi- 
nances of  justice,  now  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  more  partial  caprice  of  a 
despot.  He  filled  the  magistracies  with 
low  creatuies  from  the  inferior  artificers  ; 
a  class  which  he  continued  to  flatter.^ 
Ten  months  passed  in  this  manner,  when 
three  separate  conspiracies,  embracing 
most  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  great 
commoners,  were  planned  for  the  recov- 
ery of  freedom.  The  duke  was  protect- 
ed by  a  strong  body  of  hired  cavalry. 
Revolutions  in  an  Italian  city  w^ere  gen- 
erally effected  by  surprise.  The  streets 
were  so  narrow  and  so  easily  secured  by 
barricades,  that  if  a  people  had  time  to 
btand  on  its  defence,  no  cavalry  was  of 

♦  Villani,  1.  ix.,  c.  55,  60,  135,  328. 

t  Id  .  1.  xu.,  c.  1,  2,  3.  t  Id-,  c.  8. 


any  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of 
lancers  in  plate-armour  might  dissipate 
any  number  of  a  disorderly  populace. 
Accordingly,  if  a  prince  or  usurper  would 
get  possession  by  surprise,  he,  as  it  was 
called,  rode  the  city ;  that  is,  galloped  with 
his  cavalry  along  the  streets,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  people  from  collecting  to 
erect  barricades.  This  expression  is 
very  usual  with  historians  of  the  four- 
teenth century.*  The  conspirators  at 
Florence  were  too  quick  for  the  Duke  of 
Athens.  The  city  was  barricaded  in 
every  direction;  and,  after  a  contest  of 
some  duration,  he  consented  to  abdicate 
his  signiory. 

Thus  Florence  recovered  her  liberty. 
Her  constitutional  laws  now  seemed  to 
revive  of  themselves.  But  the  nobility, 
who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
recent  liberation  of  their  country,  thought 
it  hard  to  be  still  placed  under  the  rigor- 
ous ordinances  of  justice.  Many  of  the 
richer  commoners  acquiesced  in  an  equi- 
table partition  of  magistracies,  which  was 
established  through  the  influence  of  the 
bishop.  But  the  populace  of  Florence, 
with  its  characteristic  forgetfulness  of 
benefits,  was  tenacious  of  those  proscript- 
ive  ordinances.  The  nobles  too,  elated 
by  their  success,  began  again  to  strike 
and  injure  the  inferior  citizens.  A  new 
civil  war  in  the  city  streets  decided  their 
quarrel;  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
many  of  the  principal  houses  were  pil- 
laged and  burnt ;  and  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  the  nobihty  was  confirmed  by 
fresh  laws.  But  the  people,  now  sure 
of  their  triumph,  relaxed  a  little  upon  this 
occasion  the  ordinances  of  justice  ;  and, 
to  make  some  distinction  in  favour  of 
merit  or  innocence,  effaced  certain  fam 
ilics  from  the  list  of  nobility.  Five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  persons  were  thus  ele- 
vated, as  w^e  may  call  it,  to  the  rank  of 
commoners. f  As  it  was  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  republic  of  Florence  to 
change  a  man's  ancestors,  this  nominal 
alteration  left  all  the  real  advantages  of 
birth  as  they  were,  and  was  undoubtedly 
an  enhancement  of  dignity,  though  In 
appearance  a  very  singular  one.     Con 


*  Villani,  1.  X.,  c.  81.  Castruccio  ....  corse 
la  citta  di  Pisa  due  volte. — Si.smondi,  t.  v.,  p.  105. 

t  Villani,  I.  xii.,  c.  18-23.  Sismondi  says,  by  a 
niomentary  oversight,  cinq  cent  trente  families,  t. 
v.,  p.  377.  There  were  hut  thirty-seven  noble  fam- 
ilies at  Florence;  as  M.  Sismondi  himself  informs 
us,  t.  iv.,  p.  GG ;  though  Villani  reckons  the  numbp' 
of  individuals  at  1500.  Nobles,  or  grandi,  as  they 
are  more  strictly  called,  were  sucli  as  had  been 
iri.scribed,  or  rather  pro.scribed,  as  such  m  the  ordi- 
nances of  justice  ;  at  least  1  do  not  know  wha: 
other  definition  there  was. 
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versely,  several  unpopular  commoners 
were  eiixiobled,  in  order  to  disfranchise 
them  Nothing  was  more  usual,  in  sub- 
sequent times,  than  such  an  arbitrary 
change  of  rank,  as  a  penalty  or  a  benefit.* 
Those  nobles  who  were  rendered  ple- 
beian by  favour  were  obliged  to  change 
their  name  and  arms.f  The  constitution 
now  underwent  some  change.  From  six 
the  priors  were  increased  to  eight ;  and, 
instead  of  being  chosen  from  each  of  the 
greater  arts,  they  were  taken  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  city,  the  lesser  arti- 
sans, as  I  conceive,  being  admissible. 
The  gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  re- 
duced to  sixteen.  And  these,  along  with 
the  signiory,  and  the  twelve  buonuomini, 
formed  the  college,  where  every  propo- 
sition was  discussed  before  it  could  be 
offered  to  the  councils  for  their  legislative 
sanction.  But  it  could  only  originate, 
strictly  speaking,  in  the  signiory,  that  is, 
the  gonfalonier  of  justice  and  eight 
priors,  the  rest  of  the  college  having 
merely  the  function  of  advice  and  assist- 
ajice.:^ 

Several  j'ears  elapsed  before  any  ma- 
terial disturbance  arose  at  Florence.  Her 
contemporary  historian  complains  in- 
deed that  mean  and  ignorant  persons 
obtained  the  office  of  prior,  and  ascribes 
some  errors  in  her  external  policy  to  this 
cause. ^  Besides  the  natural  effects  of 
the  established  rotation,  a  particular  law, 
called  the  divieto,  tended  to  throw  the 
better  families  out  of  public  office.  By 
this  law,  two  of  the  same  name  could 
not  be  drawn  for  any  magistracy  :  which, 
as  the  ancient  families  Were  extremely 
numerous,  rendered  it  difficult  for  their 
members  to  succeed ;  especially  as  a 
ticket  once  drawn  was  not  replaced  in 
the  purse,  so  that  an  individual  liable  to 
the  divieto  was  excluded  until  the  next 
biennial  revolution. ||  This  created  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  leading  families. 
They  were  likewise  divided  by  a  new  fac- 
tion, entirely  founded,  as  far  as  appears, 
on  personal  animosity  between  two  prom- 
inent houses,  the  Albizi  and  the  Hicci. 
The  city  was  however  tranquil,  when,  in 
1357,  a  spring  was  set  in  motion,  which 

♦  Messer  Antonio  di  Baldinacciodegli  Adimari, 
lulto  che  fo»se  de  piQ  grandi  e  noJuli,  per  prazia  era 
messo  tra  "1  popoio. — Villani,  1.  xii.,  c.  loy. 

i  Ainmirato,  p.  748.  There  were  several  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  in  later  tin^r*.  The  Pazzi 
were  made  popolani,  plebeians,  by  ta-  our  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici. — Machiavelli. 

t  Nardi,  Ston.i  di  Firenze,  p.  7,  edit.  1584. 
Villani,  loc.  cit. 

4  Matteo  ViUani,  in  Script.  Rer  Italic,  t.  xir., 
p.  98-244. 

U  Sismondi,  t  vi.  p.  338. 


gave  quite  a  different  character  to  the 
domestic  history  of  Florence. 

At  the  time  when  the  Guelfs,  with  th« 
assistance  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  acquireO 
an  exclusive  domination  in  the  republic 
the  estates  of  the  Ghibelins  were  confis- 
cated. One  third  of  these  confiscations 
was  allotted  to  the  state ;  another  went 
to  repair  the  losses  of  Guelf  citizens ;  but 
the  remainder  became  the  property  of  a 
new  corporate  society,  denominated  the 
Guelf  party  (parte  Guelfa)  with  a  regular 
internal  organization.  The  Guelf  party 
had  two  councils,  one  of  fourteen  and 
one  of  sixty  members ;  three,  or  after- 
ward four,  captains,  elected  by  scrutiny 
^very  two  months,  a  treasury,  and  com- 
mon seal;  a  little  republic  within  the  re- 
pubhc  of  Florence.  Their  primary  duty 
was  to  watch  over  the  Guelf  interest- 
and  for  this  purpose  they  had  a  particular 
officer  for  the  accusation  of  suspected 
Ghibelins.*  We  hear  not  much,  how- 
ever, of  the  Guelf  society  for  near  a 
century  after  their  establishment.  The 
Ghibelins  hardly  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves after  the  fall  of  the  White  Guelfs 
in  1304,  with  whom  they  had  been  con- 
nected, and  confiscation  had  almost  aiiUi- 
hilated  that  unfortunate  faction.  But,  as 
the  oligarchy  of  Guelf  famihes  lost  part 
of  its  influence  through  the  divieto  and 
system  of  lottery,  some  persons  of  Ghib 
elin  descent  crept  into  public  cflices  ;  and 
this  was  exaggerated  by  the  zealots  of  an 
opposite  party,  as  if  the  fundamental  pol- 
icy of  the  city  was  put  into  danger. 

The  Guelf  society  had  begun,  as  early 
as  1346,  to  manifest  some  disquietude  at 
the  foreign  artisans,  who,  settling  at  Flo- 
rence, and  becoming  members  of  some 
of  the  trading  corporations,  pretended  to 
superior  offices.  They  procured  accord- 
ingly a  law,  excluding  from  public  tnist 
and  magistracy  all  persons  not  btintr  na- 
tives o(  the  city  or  its  territory.  Next 
year  they  advanced  a  step  fartlur;  and, 
with  the  view  to  prevent  disorder,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  city,  a  law  was 
passed,  declaring  every  one,  whose  an- 
cestors at  any  tinu'  since  1300  had  bten 
known  (Jliibelins,  or  who  had  not  the 
reputation  of  sound  (iurlf  principles,  in- 
capable of  being  drawn  or  elected  to  of- 
fices.t  It  is  manifest,  from  the  language 
of  the  historian  who  relates  tlicst  cir- 
cumstances, and  whose  testimony  is  more 
remarkabh'  fn)ni  his  having  died  several 
years  before  the  |)olitics  of  the  G'uelf  cor- 
poration more  decidedly  showed  them- 
selves, that  the  rheH  cause  of  their  jeat 

•  O.  Villani,  1.  vn.,  c.  16. 
t  Ibwi  1.  xu.,  c.  72.«ui  Ttt. 
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ousy  was  no  -  the  increase  of  Ghibelinism, 
d  merely  plausible  pretext,  but  the  dem- 
oeratical  character  which  the  govern- 
ment liad  assumed,  since  the  revolution 
of  1343 ;  which  raised  the  fourteen  infe- 
rior arts  to  the  level  of  those  which  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence  exercised. 
In  the  Guelf  society,  the  ancient  nobles 
retained  a  considerable  intluence.  The 
laws  of  exclusion  had  never  been  applied 
to  that  corporation.  Two  of  the  captains 
were  always  noble,  two  were  connnon- 
ers.  The  people,  in  debarring  the  nobil- 
ity from  ordinary  privileges,  were  little 
aware  of  the  more  dangerous  channel 
which  had  been  left  open  to  their  ambi- 
tion. With  the  nobiUty  some  of  the  great* 
commoners  acted  in  concert,  and  espe- 
cially the  family  and  faction  of  the  Albizi. 
TheinU'oduction  of  obscure  persons  into 
office  still  continued,  and  some  measures 
more  vigorous  than  the  law  of  1347  seem- 
ed necessary  to  restore  the  influence  of 
their  aristocracy.  They  proposed,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the 
priors,  carried  by  violence,  both  in  the 
prehminary  deliberations  of  the  signiory, 
and  in  the  two  councils,  a  law  by  which 
every  person  accepting  an  office  who 
should  be  convicted  of  Ghibelinism  or  of 
Ghibelin  descent,  upon  testimony  of  pub- 
lic fame,  became  liable  to  punishment, 
capital  or  pecuniary,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  priors.  To  this  law  they  gave  a  re- 
trospective effect,  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  revival  of 
the  provisions  made  in  1347,  which  had 
probably  been  disregarded.  Many  citi- 
zens, who  had  been  magistrates  within  a 
few  years,  were  cast  in  heavy  fines  on 
this  indefinite  charge.  But  the  more  usu- 
al practice  was  to  warn  (ammonire)  men 
beforehand  against  undertaking  public 
trust.  If  they  neglected  this  hint,  they 
were  sure  to  be  treated  as  convicted 
Ghibelins.  Thus  a  very  numerous  class, 
called  Ammoniti,  was  formed  of  proscri- 
bed and  discontented  persons,  eager  to 
throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Guelf  society.  For  the  imputation  of 
Ghibelin  connexions  was  generally  an 
unfounded  pretext  for  crushing  the  ene- 
mies of  the  governing  faction,*     Men  of 

•  Besides  the  effect  of  ancient  prejudice,  Ghibe- 
linism was  considered  at  Florence,  in  the  four- 
teenth cer.tury,  as  immediately  connected  with  ty- 
rannical usurpation.  The  Guelf  party,  says  Mat- 
teo  Villani,  is  the  foundat'on-rock  of  liberty  in  Ita- 
ly ;  so  that,  if  any  Guelf  ^rcomes  a  tyrant,  he  must 
of  necessity  turn  to  the  Ghibelin  side  ;  and  of  this 
there  have  l^een  manv  instances,  p.  481.  So  Gio- 
▼anrn  V'lllani  says  oi  Passerino,  lord  of  Mantua, 
tnar.  his  ancestors  had  been  Guelfs,  ma  per  essere 
BigTj'Jr*  e  tiranno  si  fece  Ghibellino,  1.  x.,  c.  99. 


approved  Guelf  principles  and  origin  were 
every  day  warned  from  their  natural 
privileges  of  sharing  in  magistracy.  This 
spread  a  universal  alarm  througli  the  city; 
but  the  great  advantage  of  union  and  se- 
cret confederacy  rendered  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety, who  had  also  the  law  on  their  side, 
irresistible  by  their  opponents.  Mean- 
while the  public  honour  was  well  sup 
ported  abroad ;  Florence  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  distinguished  as  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  oligarchy.* 

The  Guelf  society  had  governed  with 
more  or  less  absoluteness  for  near  twen 
ty  years,  when  the  republic  became  in- 
volved, through  the  perfidious  conduct 
of  the  papal  legate,  in  a  war  with  the 
Holy  See.  Though  the  Florentines  were 
by  no  means  superstitious,  this  hostility 
to  the  church  appearea  almost  an  ab- 
surdity to  determined  Guelfs,  and  shock- 
ed those  prejudices  about  names  which 
make  up  the  politics  of  vulgar  minds. 
The  Guelf  society,  though  it  could  not 
openly  resist  the  popular  indignation 
against  Gregory  XL,  was  not  heartily  in- 
clined to  this  war.  Its  management  fell 
therefore  into  the  hands  of  eight  commis- 
sioners, some  of  them  not  well  affected 
to  the  society ;  whose  administration  was 
so  successful  and  popular  as  to  excite  the 
utmost  jealousy  in  the  Guelfs.  They  be- 
gan to  renew  their  warnings,  and  in  eight 
months  excluded  fourscore  citizens. f 

The  tyranny  of  a  court  may  endure  for 
ages  ;  but  that  of  a  faction  is  seldom  per- 
manent. In  June,  1378,  the  gonfalonier 
of  justice  was  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  a 
man  of  approved  patriotism,  whose  fam- 
ily had  been  so  notoriously  of  Guelf  prin- 
ciples that  it  was  impossible  to  warn  him 
from  office.  He  proposed  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  existing  law.  His  propo- 
sition did  not  succeed ;  but  its  rejection 
provoked  an  insurrection,  the  forerunner 
of  still  more  alarming  tumults.  The  pop- 
ulace of  Florence,  like  that  of  other  cit- 
ies, was  terrible  in  the  moment  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  a  party  so  long  dreaded  shrunk 
before  the  physical  strength  of  the  multi 
tude.  Many  leaders  of  the  Guelf  society 
had  their  houses  destroyed,  and  some 
fled  from  the  city.  But  instead  of  annul- 
ling their  acts,  a  middle  course  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  of  magistrates  who 
had  been  empowered  to  reform  the  state; 
the    Ammoniti    were    suspended    three 


And  Matteo  Villani  of  the  Pepoli  at  Bologna ,  es* 
sendo  di  natura  Guelfi,  per  la  tirannia  erano  <iua«l 
alienati  della  parte,  p.  G9. 

*  M.  Villani,  p.  581,  G.37,731.  Atm««^o.  1\U 
chiavelli.    Sisrnondi. 

t  Am  mi  rate,  ?.  709. 
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years  longer  from  office,  and  the  Guelf 
society  preserved  with  some  limitations. 
This  temporizing  course  did  not  satisfy 
either  the  Am^noniti  or  the  populace. 
The  greater  arts  were  generally  attached 
to  the  Guelf  society.  Between  them  and 
the  lesser  arts,  composed  of  retail  and 
njechanical  traders,  there  was  a  strong 
jealousy.  The  latter  were  adverse  to  the 
prevailing  oligarchy,  and  to  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety, by  whose  influence  it  was  main- 
tained. They  were  eager  to  make  Flo-r 
rence  a  democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in. 
name,  by  participating  in  the  executive 
government. 

But  every  political  institution  appears 
to  rest  on  too  confined  a  basis,  to  those 
whose  point  of  view  is  from  beneath  it. 
While  the  lesser  arts  were  murmunng  at 
aihe  exclusive  privileges  of  the  commer- 
cial aristocracy,  there  was  yet  an  inferior 
class  of  citizens,  who  thought  their  own 
claims  to  equal  privileges  irrefragable. 
The  arrangement  of  twenty-one  trading 
companies  had  still  left  several  kinds  of 
artisans  unincorporated,  and  consequent- 
ly unprivileged.  These  had  been  attach- 
ed to  the  art  with  which  their  craft  had 
most  connexion,  in  a  sort  of  dependant 
relation.  Thus,  to  the  company  of  dra- 
pers, the  most  wealthy  of  all  the  various 
occupations  instrumental  in  the  manufac- 
ture, as  wool-combers,  diers,  and  weav- 
ers, were  appendant.*  Besides  the  sense 
of  political  exclusion,  these  artisans  alle- 
ged, that  they  were  oppressed  by  their 
employers  of  the  art,  and  that  when  they 
complained  to  the  consul,  their  judge  in 
civil  matters,  no  redress  could  be  procu- 
red. A  still  lower  order  of  the  commu- 
nity was  the  mere  populace,  who  did  not 
practise  any  regular  trade,  or  who  only 
worked  for  daily  hire.  These  were  call- 
ed Ciompi,  a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  the 
French  compere. 

"  LpI  no  one,"  says  Machiavel  in  this 
place,  "  who  begins  an  innovation  in  a 
state,  expect  that  he  shall  stop  it  at  his 
pleasure,  or  regulate  it  according  to  his 
intention."  After  about  a  month  from 
».he  first  sedition,  anotlier  broke  out,  in 
which  the  ciompi,  or  lowest  populace, 
were  alone  concerned.  Through  the  sur- 
prise, or  cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  the 
\8uperior  citizens,  this  was  sufl*tTed  to 
get  ahead  and  for  three  days  the  city  was 
in  the  hand  of  a  tumultuous  rabble.  It 
was  vain  to  withstand  their  propositions, 
had  they  even  been  more  unreasonable 
than  they  were.     But  they  only  demand- 

♦  Before  the  year  laiO,  according  to  Villani's  cal- 
culation, the  woo  Wi  trade  occupied  30,000  per- 
ons,  I.  XI.,  c.  93. 
L2 


ed  the  establishment  of  two  new  arts  for 
the  trades  hitherto  dependant,  and  one  for 
the  lower  people ;  and  that  three  of  the 
priors  should  be  choseii  from  the  greater 
arts,  three  from  the  fourteen  lesser,  and 
two  from  those  just  created.  Some  de- 
:  lay,  however,  occurring  to  prevent  the 
I  sanction  of  these  innovations  by  the 
councils,  a  new  fury  took  possession  of 
the  populace  ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  be- 
longing to  the  signiory  were  forced  open, 
the  priors  compelled  to  fly,  and  no  ap- 
peJ.ance  of  a  constitutional  magistracy 
remained  to  throw  the  veil  of  law  over  the 
excesses  of  anarchy.  The  repubUc  seem- 
ed to  rock  from  its  foundation,  and  the 
circumstance  to  whicii  historians  ascribe 
its  salvation  is  not  the  least  smgiilar  in 
this  critical  epoch.  One  Michel  di  Lan- 
do,  a  wool-carder,  half  dressed  and  with- 
out shoes,  happened  to  hold  the  standard 
of  justice  wrested  from  the  proper  offi 
cer  when  the  populace  burst  into  the  piil- 
ace.  Whether  he  was  previously  con- 
spicuous in  the  tumult  is  not  recorded ; 
but  the  wild  capricious  mob,  who  had  de- 
stroyed what  they  had  no  conception  how 
to  rebuild,  suddenly  cried  out  that  Lando 
should  be  gonfalonier  or  signior,  and  re- 
form the  city  at  his  pleasure. 

A  choice,  arising  probably  from  wan- 
ton folly,  could  not  have  been  better 
made  by  wisdom.  Lando  was  a  man  of 
courage,  moderation,  and  integrity.  He 
gave  immediate  proofs  of  these  qualities 
by  causing  his  oflice  to  be  respected. 
The  eight  commissioners  of  the  war, 
who,  though  not  instigators  of  the  sedi- 
tion, were  well  pleased  to  see  the  Guelf 
party  so  entirely  prostrated,  now  fancied 
themselves  masters,  and  began  to  nomi- 
nate priors.  But  Lando  sent  c.  message 
to  them  that  he  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  could  dispense  wiiii  their 
assistance.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  priors.  Three  were  taken 
from  the  greater  arts;  three  from  the 
lesser ;  and  three  from  the  two  new  arts 
and  the  lower  people.  This  eccentric 
college  lost  no  time  in  restoring  tranquil- 
lity, and  compelled  the  populace  by  threat 
of  punishment  to  return  to  their  occupa- 
tions. But  the  ciompi  were  not  c  jsposed 
to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  anarchy  so 
readily.  They  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
small  share  allotted  to  them  in  Uw  new 
distribution  of  offices,  and  murmured  at 
their  gonfalonier  as  a  traitor  to  the  popu- 
lar cause.  Lando  was  aware  that  an  in- 
surrection was  projected  ;  lie  took  meaa- 
ures  with  the  most  respectable  citi/rns 
the  insurgents,  when  llu'y  showed  them 
selves,  were  quelled  by   force,  and  \h 
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gonfalonier  retirea  from  office  witli  an 
approbation  which  all  historians  of  Flo- 
rence have  agreed  to  perpetuate.  Part 
of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  founded  on 
a  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  inflict.  The  ciompi, 
once  checked,  were  soon  defeated.  The 
next  gonfalonier  was,  like  Lando,  a  wool- 
comoer ;  but,  wanting  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  Lando,  his  mean  station  excited  uni- 
versal contempt.  None  of  the  arts  could 
endure  their  low  coadjutors ;  a  short 
struggle  was  made  by  the  populace,  but 
they  were  entirely  overpowered  with 
considerable  slaughter,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  divided  between  the  seven 
greater  and  sixteen  lesser  arts  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

The  party  of  the  lesser  arts,  or  inferior 
tradesmen,  which  had  begun  this  confu^ 
sion,  were  left  winners  when  it  ceased. 
Three  men  of  distinguished  families,  who 
had  instigated  the  revolution,  became  the 
leaders  of  Florence  ;  Benedetto  Alberti, 
Tomaso    Strozzi,    and    Georgio    Scali. 
Their  government  had  at  first  to  contend 
with  the  ciompi,  smarting  under  loss  and 
disappointment.     But  a  populace  which 
is  beneath  the  inferior  mechanics   may 
with  ordinary  prudence  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  a  government  that  has  a  well- 
organized  militia  at  its  command.     The 
Guelf  aristocracy  w^s   far  more  to   be 
dreaded.     Some  of  them  had  been  ban- 
ished, some  fined,  some  ennobled ;  the  usu- 
al consequences  of  revolution,  which  they 
had  too  often  practised  to  complain.     A 
more  iniquitous  proceeding  disgraces  the 
new  administration.     Under  pretence  of 
conspiracy,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Al- 
bizi,  and    several  of  his   most  eminent 
associates,  were  thrown  into  prison.     So 
little  evidence  of  the  charge   appeared, 
that   the    podesta    refused   to    condemn 
them  ;   but  the  people  were   clamorous 
for  blood,  and  half  with,  half  without  the 
forms   of  justice,   these    noble    citizens 
were  led  to  execution.     The  part  he  took 
in  this  murder  sullies  the  fame  of  Bene- 
detto Alberti,  who,  in  his  general  conduct, 
had  been  more  uniformly  influenced  by 
honest  principles  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    Those    who    shared   with 
him  the  ascendency  in  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, Strozzi  and  Scali,  abused  their 
power  by  oppression  towards  their  ene- 
mies and  insolence  towards  all.     Their 
popularity  was  of  course  soon  at  an  end. 
Alberti,  a  sincere  lover  of  freedom,  sepa- 
rated himself  from  men  who  seemed  to 
emulate  the  arbitrary  government   they 
had  overthrown.     An  outrage  of  Scali, 
in    rescuing    a    criminal    from    justice. 


brought  the  discontent  to  a  crisis;  he 
was  arrested,  and  lost  his  head  on  the 
scaff'old;  while  Strozzi,  his  colleague, 
fled  from  the  city.  But  this  event  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  reaction,  which 
Alberti  perhaps  did  not  anticipate.  Armed 
men  filled  the  streets ;  the  cry  of  Live  the 
Guelfs  was  heard.  After  a  three  years 
depression,  the  aristocratical  party  re- 
gained its  ascendant.  They  did  not  re- 
vive the  severity  practised  towards  the 
Ammoniti ;  but  the  two  new  arts,  created 
for  the  small  trades,  w^ere  abolished,  and 
the  lesser  arts  reduced  to  a  third  part,  in 
stead  of  something  more  than  one  half 
of  public  offices.  Several  persons  who 
had  favoured  the  plebeians  were  sent 
into  oxile ;  and  among  these  Michel  de 
Lando,  whose  great  services  in  subduing 
anarchy  ought  to  have  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  every  government.  Benedetto 
Alberti,  the  enemy  by  turns  of  every  fac- 
tion, because  every  faction  was  in  its  turn 
oppressivo  experienced  some  years  after- 
ward the  same  fate.  For  half  a  century 
after  this  time,  no  revolution  took  place 
at  Florence.  The  Guelf  aristocracy, 
strong  in  opuleace  and  antiquity,  and  ren- 
dered prudent  bv  experience,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Albizi  family,  maintained 
a  preponderating  influence  without  much 
departing,  the  tilnes  considered,  from 
moderation  and  respect  for  the  laws.* 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  this 
sketch  of  the  domestic  history  of  Flo 
rence,  how  far  that  famous  republic  was 
from  affording  a  perfect  security  for  civil 
rights  or  general  tranquillity.  They  who 
hate  the  name  of  free  constitutions  may 
exult  in  her  internal  dissensions,  as  in 
those  of  Athens  or  Rome.  But  the  calm 
philosopher  will  not  take  his  standard  of 
comparison  from  ideal  excellence,  nor 
even  from  that  practical  good  which  has 
been  reached  in  our  own  unequalled  con- 
stitution, and  in  some  of  the  republics  ol 
modern  Europe.  The  men  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  fourteenth  century  are 
to  be  measured  by  their  contemporaries. 
Who  would  not  rather  have  been  a  citi- 
zen of  Florence  than  a  subject  of  the 
Visconti  ■?  In  a  superficial  review  of  his- 
tory, we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate 

*  For  this  part  of  Florentine  history,  heside* 
Ammirato,  Machiavel,  and  Sismondi,  I  have  read 
an  interesting  narrative  of  the  sedition  of  the  ci 
ornpi,  by  Gino  Capponi,  in  the  eighteenth  volume  ol 
Mvjratori's  collection.  It  has  an  air  of  liveliness 
and  truth  which  is  very  pleasing,  but  it  breaks  ofl 
rather  lOO  soon,  at  the  instant  of  Lando's  assuming 
the  office  of  banneret.  Another  contemporary 
writer,  Melchione  de  Stefani,  who  seems  to  hav« 
furnished  the  materials  of  the  three  hist)rian» 
above  mentioned,  hat  not  fallen  in  my  way 
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he  vices  of  free  states,  and  to  lose  sight 
of  those  inherent  in  tyrannical  power. 

The  bold  censoriousness  of  republican 
historians,  and  the  cautious  servility  of 
writers  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  relative 
prosperity  of  nations.  Acts  of  outrage 
and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free  state 
are  blazoned  in  minute  detail,  and  de- 
scend to  posterity ;  the  deeds  of  tyramiy 
are  studiously  and  perpetually  suppressed. 
Even  those  historians  who  have  no  par- 
ticular motives  for  concealment  turn 
away  from  the  monotonous  and  disgust- 
ing crimes  of  tyrants.  "  Deeds  of  cruel- 
ty," it  is  well  observed  by  Matteo  Villani, 
after  relating  an  action  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti,  "  are  little  worthy  of  remembrance  ; 
yet  let  me  be  excused  for  having  recount- 
ed one  out  of  many,  as  an  example  of  the 
peril  to  which  men  are  exposed  under 
the  yoke  of  an  unbounded  tyranny."* 
The  reign  of  Bemabo  afforded  abundant 
instances  of  a  like  kind.  Second  only  to 
Eccelin  among  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  he 
rested  the  security  of  his  dominion  upon 
tortures  and  death,  and  his  laws  them- 
selves enact  the  protraction  of  capital 
punishment  through  forty  days  of  suffer- 
ing.! His  nephew,  Giovanni  Maria,  is 
said,  with  a  madness  like  that  of  Nero  or 
Commodus,  to  have  coursed  the  streets 
of  Milan  by  night  with  bloodhounds, 
ready  to  chase  and  tear  any  unlucky  pas- 
senger.;!: Nor  were  other  Itahan  princi- 
palities free  from  similar  tyrants,  though 
none  perhaps  on  the  whole  so  odious  as 
the  Visconti.  The  private  history  of 
many  families,  such  for  instance  as  the 
Scala  and  the  Gonzaga,  is  but  a  series  of 
assassinations.  The  ordinary  vices  of 
mankind  assumed  a  teint  of  portentous 
guilt  in  the  palaces  of  Italian  princes. 
Their  revenge  was  fratricide,  and  their 
lust  was  incest. 

Though  fertile  and  populous,  the  prop-' 
AcquiHitions  cr  district  of  Florence  was  by 
of  territory  no  mcaus  cxtensivc.  An  inde- 
by  Florence,  pg^dent  Mobility  occupied  the 
Tuscan  Apennines  with  their  castles.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the 
counts  of  Guidi,  a  numerous  and  power- 
fu-  family,  who  possessed  a  material  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  Florence  and  of 
all  Tuscany  till  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  some  of  whom  pre- 
icrved  their  independence  much  longer.^ 

♦  P.  434. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  vi.,  p.  316.  Corio,  1st  di  Milano, 
D.  430. 

t  Corin,  p.  595. 

^G  Villani.  1.  v.,  c.  .37.  41,  fit  alibi.  The  last  of 
he  counts  Guidi,  having  unwisely  embarked  in  a 


To  the  south,  the  reouhlic*  of  Arezzo, 
Perugia,  and  Siena;  to  the  west,  those 
of  Volterra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca;  Prato  and 
Pistoja  to  the  north,  Umited  the  Floren- 
tine territory.  It  was  late  before  these 
boundaries  were  removed.  During  the 
usurpations  of  Uguccione  at  Pisa,  and  of 
Castruccio  at  Lucca,  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence was  always  unsuccessful  in  the  field. 
After  the  death  of  Castruccio  she  began 
to  act  more  vigorously,  and  engageC  in 
several  confederacies  with  the  powers  of 
Lombardy,  especially  in  a  league  with 
Venice  against  Mastino  della  Scala.  But 
the  republic  made  no  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory till  1351,  when  she  annexed  the 
small  city  of  Prato,  not  ten  miles  from 
her  walls.*  Pistoja,  though  still  nomi- 
nally independent,  received  a  Florentine 
garrison  about  the  same  time.  Several 
additions  were  made  to  the  district,  by  fair 
purchase  from  the  nobility  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  a  few  by  main  force.  The 
territory  was  still  very  little  proportion- 
ed to  the  fame  and  power  of  Florence 
The  latter  was  founded  upon  her  vast 
commercial  opulence.  Every  Italian 
state  employed  mercenary  troops,  and  the 
richest  was  of  course  the  most  powerful. 
In  the  war  against  Mastino  della  Scala, 
in  1336,  the  revenues  of  Florence  are 
reckoned  by  Villani  at  three  hundred 
thousand  florins  ;  which,  as  he  obser\'CS, 
is  more  than  the  King  of  Naples  or  of 
Aragon  possesses.!  The  expenditure 
went  at  that  time  very  much  beyond  the 
receipt,  and  was  defrayed  by  loans  from 
the  principal  mercantile  firms,  which 
were  secured  by  pubhc  funds ;  the  earli- 
est instance,  I  believe,  of  that  financial 
resource.  J  Her  population  was  computed 
at  ninety  thousand  souls.  Villani  reck- 
ons the  district  at  eighty  thousand  men. 
I  presume  those  only  of  military  age  ; 
but  this  calculation  must  have  been  too 
large,  even  though  he   included,  as  we 

confederacy  against  Florence,  was  obliged  to  gire 
up  his  ancient  patrimony  in  1440. 

♦  M.  Villani,  p.  72.  This  was  rather  a  measur« 
of  usurpation  ;  but  the  republic  had  some  reason  to 
apprehend  that  Prato  mipht  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Visconti.  Their  conduct  towards  Pistoja  wa» 
influenced  by  the  same  motive  ;  but  it  was  still  fur- 
ther removed  from  absolute  justice,  p.  91. 

t  G.  Villani,  I.  .XI  .  c.  90-93.  These  chapter* 
contain  a  very  full  and  interesting  statement  of  the 
revenues,  expense.s,  population,  an<l  '.'.tem;»l  con- 
dilion  of  Florence  at  that  time.  Part  of  them  i» 
extracted  by  M  Sismondi,  t.  v.,  p.  3Gj.  The  gold 
florin  was  worth  about  ten  shillings  of  our  mnrwy. 
The  district  of  Florence  was  not  then  n  ••■i 

than  .Middlesex.     At  present  the  n'v«  :« 

whole  dutrhy  of  Tuscanv  are  much  !•••"<  man 
150,000/.  .sterling ;  thoueh  tne  difference  in  the  va!u« 
of  money  is  v»t>'  considerable. 

X  G.  Villani,  I.  xi.,  c.  49. 
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may  presume,  the  city  in  his  estimate.* 
Tuscany,  though  well  cultivated  and 
flourishing,  does  not  contain  by  any  means 
60  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  that 
space  at  present. 
The  first  eminent  conquest  made  by 
Florence  was  that  of  Pisa,  early  in 
'**■  the  fifteenth  century.  Pisa  had  been 
iistinguished  as  a  commercial  city  ever 
since  the  age  of  the  Othos.  From 
her  ports,  and  those  of  Genoa,  the  ear- 
iest  naval  armaments  of  the  western 
nations  were  fitted  out  against  the  Sara- 
cen corsairs  who  infested  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts.  In  the  eleventh  century 
she  undertook,  and,  after  a  pretty  long 
struggle,  completed,  the  important,  or  at 
least  the  splendid  conquest  of  Sardinia; 
an  island  long  subject  to  a  Moorish  chief- 
lain.     Several  noble  families  of  Pisa,  who 

*  C.  93.  Troviamo  diligentemente,  che  in  questi 
tempi  avea  in  Firenze  circa  a  25  mila  uomini  da 
portare  arme  da  15  in  70  anni  —  Istamavasi  avere 
in  Firenze  da  90  mila  bocche  Ira  uomini  e  famine  e 
fanciuUi,  per  1'  avviso  del  pane  bisognava  al  contin- 
avo  alia  citta.  These  proportions  of  25,000  men 
between  fifteen  and  seventy,  and  of  90,000  souls, 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  consonant  to  modern  cal- 
culation, of  which  Villani  knew  nothing,  which 
confirms  his  accuracy  ;  though  M.  Sismondi  asserts, 
p.  369,  that  the  city  contained  150,000  inhabitants, 
on  no  better  authority,  as  far  as  appears,  than  that 
of  Boccaccio,  who  says  that  100,000  perished  in  the 
great  plague  of  1318,  which  was  generally  suppo- 
sed to  destroy  two  out  of  three.  But  surely  two 
vague  suppositions  are  not  to  be  combined,  in  or- 
der to  overthrow  such  a  testimony  as  that  of  Vil- 
lani, who  seems  to  have  consulted  all  registers  and 
other  authentic  documents  in  his  reach. 

What  Villani  says  of  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict may  lead  us  to  reckon  it,  perhaps,  at  about 
180,000  souls,  allowing  the  baptisms  to  be  one  in 
thirty  of  the  population.  Ragionavasi  in  questi 
tempi  avere  nel  contado  e  distretto  di  Firenze  de 
80  mila  uomini.  Troviamo  del  piovano,  che  bat- 
tezzava  i  fanciulli,  imperocheper  ogni  maschio,  che 
battezzava  in  San  Giovanni,  per  avere  il  novero, 
metea  una  fava  nera,  e  per  ogni  ferninauna  bianca, 
trovo,  ch'  erano  I'anno  in  questi  tempi  dalle  5800 
in  sei  rnila,  avanzando  le  piu  volte  il  sesso  mascu- 
lino  da  300  in  500  per  anno.  Baptisms  could  only 
be  performed  in  one  public  font,  at  Florence,  Pisa, 
ana  some  other  cities.  The  building  that  contain- 
ed this  font  was  called  the  baptistery.  The  bap- 
tiateries  of  Florence  and  Pisa  still  remain,  and  are 
well  known. — Du  Cange,  v.  Baptisterium.  But 
there  were  fiftv-seven  parishes,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  churches  within  the  city. — Villani,  ibid. 
Mr.  Roscoe  ha«  published  a  manuscript,  evidently 
written  after  the  taking  of  Pisa,  in  1406,  though,  as 
I  should  gue«s,  not  long  after  that  event,  contain- 
ing a  proposition  for  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
throughout  the  Florentine  dominions.  Among  its 
other  calculations,  the  population  is  reckoned  at 
400,000 ;  assuming  that  to  be  the  proportion  to 
80,0fXJ  rnen  of  military  age,  though  certainly  be- 
yond the  mark.  It  is  .smgular  that  the  district  of 
Florence,  in  1343,  is  estimated  by  Villani  to  contain 
a«  great  a  numl>er,  before  Pisa,  Volterra,  or  even 
Prato  and  Pi.stoja  had  been  annexed  to  it. — Ros- 
Coe'»  Life  of  Lorenzo,  Appendix,  No.  16. 


had  defrayed  the  chief  cost  of  this  expe- 
dition, shared  the  island  in  districts, 
which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  republic* 
At  a  later  period  the  Balearic  isles  were 
subjected,  but  not  long  retained  by  Pisa. 
Her  naval  prowess  was  supported  by  her 
commerce.  A  writer  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury reproaches  her  with  the  Jews,  the 
Arabians,  and  other  "  monsters  of  the 
sea,"  who  thronged  in  her  streets. f  The 
crusades  poured  fresh  wealth  into  the  lap 
of  the  maritime  Italian  cities.  In  some 
of  those  expeditions  a  great  portion  of 
the  armament  was  conve5'ed  by  sea  to 
Palestine,  and  freighted  the  vessels  of 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  When  the 
Christians  had  bought  with  their  blood 
the  seacoast  of  Syria,  these  republics 
procured  the  most  extensive  privileges 
in  the  new  states  that  were  formed  out  of 
their  slender  conquests,  and  became  the 
conduits  through  which  the  produce  of 
the  East  flowed  in  upon  the  ruder  natives 
of  Europe.  Pisa  maintained  a  large 
share  of  this  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
maritime  greatness,  till  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1282,  we  are 
told  by  Villani,  she  was  in  great  power, 
possessing  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Elba ; 
from  whence  the  republic,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate persons,  derived  large  revenues ; 
and  almost  ruled  the  sea  by  their  ships 
and  merchandises,  and  beyond  sea  were 
very  powerful  in  the  city  of  Acre,  and 
much  connected  with  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Acre. J  The  prosperous  era  of 
the  Pisans  is  marked  by  their  public  edi- 
fices. She  was  the  first  Italian  city  that 
took  a  pride  in  architectural  magnificence. 
Her  cathedral  is  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
the  baptistery,  the  famous  inclined  tower, 
or  belfry,  the  arcades  that  surround  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery  of  Pisa,  are  of 
the  twelfth,  or  at  latest,  of  the  thirteenth.^ 
It  would  have  been  no  slight  anomaly 
ii:  the  annals  of  Italy,  or,  we  might  say, 
of  mankind,  if  two  neighbouring  cities, 
competitors  ;n  every  mercantile  occupa- 
tion and  every  naval  enterprise,  had  not 
been  perpetual  enemies  to  each  other. 
One  is  more  surprised,  if  the  fact  be  true, 
that  no  war  broke  out  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa  till  1 119.  ||     From  this  time  at  least 

*  Sismondi,  t.  i.,  p.  345, 372. 
t  Qui  pergit  Pisas,  videt  illic  monstra  marina  , 
Hsc  urbs  Paganis,  Turchis,  Libycis  quoque 

Parthis, 
Sordida;  Chaldcei  sua  lustrant  moenia  tetn. 
Uonizo,  Vita  ComitissoB  Mathildis,  ajrvd  Mti 
ratori,  Dissert.  31. 
t  Villani,  l.vi.,  c.  83. 

^  Sismondi,  t.  iv,,  p.  178.    Tiraboschi»  t,  iii.,  f 
406. 
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they  co.itinually  recurred.  A.n  equality 
of  forces  and  of  courage  kejt  the  conflict 
uncertain  for  the  greater  part  of  two  cen- 
turies. Their  battles  were  numerous, 
and  sometimes,  taken  separately,  deci- 
sive ;  but  the  public  spirit  and  resources 
of  each  city  were  called  out  by  defeat, 
and  we  generally  find  a  new  armament 
replace  the  losses  of  an  unsuccessful 
combat.  In  this  respect,  the  naval  con- 
tst  between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  though 
much  longer  protracted,  resembles  that  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
But  Pisa  was  reserved  for  her  jtgades. 
In  one  fatal  battle,  oflf  the  httle  isle  of 
Meloria,  in  1284,  her  whole  navy  was 
destroyed.  Several  unfortunate  and  ex- 
pensive armaments  had  almost  exhausted 
the  state ;  and  »his  was  the  last  effort,  by 
private  sacrifices,  to  equip  one  more  fleet. 
After  this  defeat  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend for  empire.  Eleven  thousand  Pi- 
sans  languished  for  many  years  in  prison  ; 
it  was  a  current  saying,  that  whoever 
would  see  Pisa,  should  seek  her  at  Ge- 
noa. A  treacherous  chief,  that  Count 
Ugolino,  whose  guilt  was  so  terribly 
avenged,  is  said  to  have  purposely  lost 
the  battle,  and  prevented  the  ransom  of 
the  captives,  to  secure  his  power ;  accu- 
sations that  obtain  easy  credit  with  an 
unsuccessful  people. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Melo- 
ria, Pisa  ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power. 
Forty  years  afterward  she  was  stripped 
of  her  ancient  colony,  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  four  Pisan  families  who  had 
been  invested  witii  that  conquest  had 
been  apt  to  consider  it  as  their  absolute 
properly  ;  their  appellation  of  judge 
seemed  to  indicate  deputed  power;  but 
they  sometimes  assumed  that  of  king ; 
and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
establish  an  immediate  dependance  on 
the  empire,  or  even  on  the  pope.  A  new 
potentate  had  now  come  forward  on  the 
stage.  The  inalecontent  feudataries  of 
Sardinia  made  overtures  to  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  had  no  scruples  about  at- 
tacking the  indisputable  possession  of  a 
declining  republic.  Pisa  made  a  few  un- 
availing efforts  to  defend  Sardinia;  but 
the  nonwnal  superiority  was  hardly  worth 
a  contest,  and  she  surrendered  her  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Her  commerce 
now  dwindled  with  her  greatness.  Du- 
ring the  fourteenth  century,  Pisa  almost 
renounced  the  ocean,  Jlnd  directed  her 
main  attention  to  the  politics  of  Tusca- 
ny Ghibelin  by  invariable  predilection, 
she  was  in  constant  oj)position  to  the 
Guelf  cities  which  looked  up  to  Flo- 
rence.   Hut  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 


names  of  freeman  and  Ghibelin  were  not 
easily  united ;  and  a  city  in  that  interes. 
stood  insulated  between  the  republics  of 
an  opposite  faction  and  the  tyrants  of 
her  own.  Pisa  fell  several  times  under 
the  yoke  of  usurpers ;  she  was  included 
in  the  wide-spreading  acquisitions  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti ;  at  his  death 
one  of  his  family  seized  the  dominion, 
and  finally,  the  Florentines  purchased 
for  400,000  florins  a  rival  and  once  equal 
city.  The  Pisans  made  a  resistance 
more  according  to  what  they  had  been 
than  what  they  were. 

The  early  history  of  Genoa,  in  all  her 
foreign  relations,  is   involved   in  cenm.— 
that  of  Pisa.     As  allies  against  Herwar» 
the  Saracens  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterranean    islands,    as    co-rivals   in 
commerce  with  these  very  Saracens,  or 
with  the  Christians  of  the  Fast,  as  co-op- 
erators in  the  great  expeditions  under  the 
banner   of  the  cross,  or  as  engaged  in 
deadly  warfare  with  each  other,  the  two 
republics    stand    in    continual    parallel. 
From   the   beginning   of  the    tiiirteenth 
century,  Genoa  was,  I  think,  the  more 
prominent  and   flourishing  of   the   two. 
She  had  conquered  the  Island  of  Corsica 
at  the  same  time  that  Pisa  reduced  Sar- 
dinia ;    and  her  acquisition,  though  lesa 
considerable,  was  longer  preserved.     Her 
territory  at  home,  the   ancient  Liguria 
was   much   more   extensive,   and,   what 
was  most  important,  contained  a  greater 
range   of    seacoast   than   that   of   Pisa. 
But  the  commercial  and  maritime  pros* 
perity  of  Genoa  may  be  dated  from  the 
recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks 
in  1261.      Jealous  of  the  Veneti:ins,  by 
whose  arms  the  Latin  emperors  had  been 
placed,  and  were  still  maintained  on  their 
throne,  the  Genoese  assisted  Pakeologus 
in  overturning   that   usurpation.      They 
obtained  in  consequence  the  suburb  of 
Pera  or  Galata  over  against  Constantino- 
ple   as   an  exclusive  settlement,  wiiere 
their  colony  was  ruled  by  a  magistrate 
sent  from    home,  and   frtipuntly  defied 
the  Greek  capital  with  its  armed  galleys 
and  intrepid  seamen.     From  this  conve- 
nient station  ^enoa  extended  her  com- 
merce into  the  Uiack  Sea,  and  established 
her  principal  factory  at  Caffa,  in  the  Cri- 
mean peninsula.     This  comnu  rcial  mo- 
nopoly, for  such  she  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der it,  aggravated  the  animosity  of  Ven- 
ice.    As  Pisa  rUired  from  the  Amiv«nM» 
field  of  waters,  a   new  en«*my 
appeared  uponl/ie  horizon  to  dispute  the 
maritime  dominion  of  Genoa.     Her  f\nt 
war  with  Venice  was.in  1258      'VUv  sec- 
ond was  not  till  after  tlie  vie  lory  of  Me- 
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loria  had  crushed  her  more  ancient  ene- 
my. It  broke  out  in  1293,  and  was  pros- 
ecuted with  determined  fury,  and  a  great 
disphiy  of  na\al  strength  on  both  sides. 
One  Genoese  armament,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  an  historian,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  galleys,  each  man- 
ned with  from  two  hundred  and  twenty 
to  three  hundred  sailors  ;*  a  force  aston- 
ishing to  those  who  know  the  slender  re- 
sources of  Italy  in  modern  times,  but 
which  is  rendered  credible  by  several 
analogous  facts  of  good  authority.  It 
was,  however,  beyond  any  other  exer- 
tion. The  usual  fleets  of  Genoa  and  Ven- 
ice were  of  seventy  to  ninety  galleys. 

Perhaps  the  naval  exploits  of  these 
two  republics  may  afford  a  more  inter- 
esting spectacle  to  some  minds  than  any 
other  part  of  Italian  history.  Compared 
with  military  transactions  of  the  same 
age,  they  are  more  sanguinary,  more 
brilliant,  and  exhibit  full  as  much  skill 
and  intrepidity.  But  maritime  warfare  is 
scanty  in  circumstances,  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  its  locality  prevents  it  from 
resting  in  the  memory.  And  though  the 
wars  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  not 
always  so  unconnected  with  territorial 
politics  as  those  of  the  former  city  with 
Pisa,  yet,  from  the  alternation  of  success 
and  equality  of  forces,  they  did  not  often 
produce  any  decisive  eff'ect.  One  jnem- 
orable  encounter  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
where  the  Genoese  fought  and  conquered 
single-handed  against  the  Venetians,  the 
Catalans,  and  the  Greeks,  hardly  belongs 
to  Italian  history.f 

But  the  most  remarkable  war,  and  that 
War  of  productive  of  the  greatest  conse- 
Chioggia.  quences,  was  one  that  commen- 
ced in  1378,  after  several  acts  of  hostility 
in  the  Levant,  wherein  the  Venetians 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  ag- 
gressors. Genoa  did  not  stand  alone  in 
this  war.  A  formidable  confederacy  was 
exerted  against  Venice,  who  had  given 
provocation  to  many  enemies.  Of  this 
Francis  Carrara,  signor  of  Padua,  and 
the  King  of  Hungary,  were  the  leaders. 
But  the  principal  struggle  was,  as  usual, 
upon  the  waves.  During  the  winter  of 
1378,  a  Genoese  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and 
nil  aged  the  shores  of  Dalmatia.  The 
Venetian  armament  had  been  weakened 
by  an  epidemic  disease,  and  when  Vittor 
Pisani,  their  admiral,  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  he  wa.s  compelled  to  fight  with  a 
ha-sty  conscription  of  landsmen  against 
the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  Entirely 
defeated,   aid   taking  refuge  at  Venice 


•  Muraton  A.  D.  12%. 


t  Gibbon,  c.  63, 


with  only  seven  galleys,  Pisani  was  cast 
into  prison,  as  if  his  ill  fortune  had  been 
his  crime.     Meanwhile  the  Genoese  fleet, 
augmented  by  a  strong  re-enforcement, 
rode  before  the  long  natural  ramparts 
that  separate  the  lagunes  of  Venice  from 
the  Adriatic.     Six  passages  intersect  the 
islands  which  constitute  this  barrier,  be- 
sides the  broader  outlets  of  Brondolo  and 
Fossone,  through  which   the  waters  of 
the  Brenta  and  the  Adige  are  discharged 
The  lagune  itself,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sists of  extremely  shallow  water,  unnav- 
igable  for  any  vessel,  except  along  the 
course  of  artificial  and  intricate  passages. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulties 
of  such  an  enterprise,  Pietro  Doria,  the 
Genoese  admiral,  determined  to  reduce 
the  city.     His  first  successes  gave  him 
reason  to  hope.     He  forced  the  passage, 
and  stormed  the  little  towii  of  Chioggia,* 
built  upon  the  inside  of  the  isle  bearing 
that  name,  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Venice.     Nearly  four  thousand  prison- 
ers fell  here  into  his  hands ;  an  augury, 
as  it  seemed,  of  a  more  splendid  triumph. 
In  the  consternation  this  misfortune  in 
spired  at  Venice,  the  first  impulse  was 
to  ask  for  peace.     The  ambassadors  car- 
ried with  them  seven  Genoese  prisoners, 
as  a  sort  of  peace-oflfering  to  the  admiral, 
and  were  empowered  to  make  large  and 
humiliating  concessions,  reserving  noth- 
ing but  the  liberty  of  Venice.     Francia 
Carrara  strongly  urged  his  allies  to  treat 
for  peace.     But  the  Genoese  were  stim- 
ulated by  long  hatred,  and  intoxicated  by 
this  unexpected  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Doria,  calling  the  ambassadors  into  coun- 
cil,  thus   addressed  them  : — "  Ye   shall 
obtain  no  peace  from  us,  I  swear  to  you, 
nor  from  the  Lord  of  Padua,  till  first  we 
have  put  a  curb  in  the  mouths  of  those 
wild  horses  that  stand  upon  the  place  of 
St.  Mark.     When  they  are  bridled,  you 
shall  have  enough  of  peace.     Take  back 
with  you  your  Genoese  captives,  for  1 
am  coming  within  a  few  days  to  release 
both  them  and   their  companions  from 
your  prisons."    When  this  answer  was 
reported  to  the  senate,  they  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  with  the  characteris- 
tic firmness  of  their  government.     Every 
eye   was   turned   towards  a   great  man 
unjustly  punished,  their  admiral,  Vittor 
Pisani.     He  was  called  out  of  prison  to 
defend  his  country  amid  general  accla- 
mations ;  but,  equal  in  magnanimity  and 
simple  republican  patriotism  to  the  no- 
blest characters  of  antiquity,  Pisani  re- 

*  Chioggia,  known  at  Venice  by  the  name  of 
Chioza,  according  to  the  usage  c/  the  Venetiat 
dialect,  which  changes  the  g  into  z 
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pressed  the  favouring  voices  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  bade  them  reserve  their  enthu- 
siasm for  St.  Mark,  the  symbol  and  war- 
cry  of  Venice.  Under  the  vigorous  com- 
mand of  Pisani,  the  canals  were  fortified 
or  occupied  by  large  vessels,  armed  with 
arrtillery  ;  thirty-four  galleys  were  equip- 
]  ed^;  every  citizen  contributed  according 
1 1  his  power ;  in  the  entire  want  of  com- 
mercial resources  (for  Venice  had  not  a 
merchant-ship  during  this  war),  private 
plate  was  melted ;  and  the  senate  held 
out  the  promise  of  ennobling  thirty  fami- 
lies, who  should  be  most  forward  in  this 
strife  of  patriotism. 

The  new  fleet  was  so  ill  provided  with 
seamen,  that  for  some  months  the  admi- 
ral employed  them  only  in  manobuvring 
along  the  canals.  From  some  unaccounta- 
ble supineness,or  more  probably  from  the 
insuperable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
the  Genoese  made  no  assault  upon  the 
city.  They  had,  indeed,  fair  grounds  to 
hope  its  reduction  by  famine  or  despair. 
Every  access  to  the  continent  was  cut 
eflf  by  the  troops  of  Padua ;  and  the  King 
of  Hungary  had  mastered  almost  all  the 
Venetian  towns  in  Istria  and  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  The  Doge  Contarini, 
taking  the  chief  command,  appeared  at 
length  with  his  fleet  near  Chioggia,  before 
the  Genoese  were  aware.  They  were 
still  less  aware  of  his  secret  design.  He 
pushed  one  of  the  large  round  vessels, 
then  called  cocche,  into  the  narrow  pas- 
sage of  Chioggia,  which  connects  the 
lagune  with  the  sea,  and  mooring  her 
athwart  the  channel,  interrupted  that  com- 
munication. Attacked  with  fury  by  the 
enemy,  this  vessel  went  down  on  the  spot, 
and  the  doge  improved  his  advantage,  by 
sinking  loads  of  stones,  until  the  passage 
became  absolutely  unnavigable.  It  was 
still  possible  for  the  Genoese  fleet  to 
follow  the  principal  canal  of  the  lagune 
towards  Venice  and  the  northern  passa- 
ges, or  to  sail  out  of  it  by  the  harbour  of 
Brondolo ;  but  whether  from  confusion 
or  from  miscalculating  the  dangers  of 
their  position,  they  sufl"ered  the  Vene- 
tians to  close  the  canal  ui)on  thcin  by  the 
same  means  they  had  used  at  Chioggia, 
and  even  to  place  their  fleet  in  the  en- 
trance of  Brondolo,  so  near  to  the  lagune 
that  the  Genoese  could  not  form  their 
ships  in  lino  of  battle.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  two  combatants  were  thus  en- 
tirely changed.  But  th<!  Genoese  fleet, 
though   besieged    in   Chioggia,  was  im- 

f>regiird)le,  and  their  command  of  the 
and  secured  them  from  famine.  Ven- 
ice, notwithstanding  her  unexpected  suc- 
cess was  still  very  far  from  secure;  it 


was  difl!icult  for  the  doge  to  keep  hia 
position  through  the  winter;  and  if  the 
enemy  could  appear  in  open  sea,  the  risks 
of  combat  were  extremely  hazardous.  It 
is  said  that  the  S'^^nate  deliberated  upon 
transporting  the  seat  of  their  liberty  to 
Candia,  and  that  the  doge  had  announced 
his  intention  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chiog 
gia,  if  expected  succours  did  not  arrive  by 
the  first  of  .January,  1380.  On  that  very 
day.  Carlo  Zeno,  an  admiral,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  dangers  of  his  country,  had 
been  supporting  the  honour  of  her  flag  iu 
the  Levant  and  on  the  coasts  of  Liguria, 
appeared  with  a  re-enforcement  of  eigh- 
teen galleys  and  a  store  of  provisions. 
From  that  moment  the  confidence  of 
Venice  revived.  The  fleet,  now  superior 
in  strength  to  the  enemy,  began  to  attack 
them  with  vivacity.  After  several  months 
of  obstinate  resistance,  the  Genoese, 
whom  their  repubhc  had  ineff'ectuaily 
attempted  to  relieve  by  a  fresh  arma- 
ment, blocked  up  in  the  town  of  Chiog- 
gia, and  pressed  by  hunger,  were  obliged 
to  surrender.  Nineteen  galleys  only  out 
of  forty-eight  were  in  good  condition ; 
and  the  crews  were  equally  diminished 
in  the  ten  months  of  their  occupation 
of  Chioggia.  The  pride  of  Genoa  was 
deemed  to  be  justly  humbled ;  and  even 
her  own  historian  confesses,  that  God 
would  not  suff'er  so  noble  a  city  as  Venice 
to  become  the  spoil  of  a  conqueror.* 

Each  of  the  two  republics  had  sufli- 
cient  reason  to  lament  their  mutual  pre- 
judices, and  the  selfish  cupidity  of  tlieir 
merchants,  which  usurps  in  all  maritime 
countries  tlie  name  of  patriotism.  Tliough 
the  capture  of  Chioggia  did  not  terminate 
the  war,  both  parties  were  exhausted, 
and  willing  next  year  to  accept  the  me- 
diation of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  By  the 
peace  of  Turin,  Venice  surrendered  most 
of  her  territorial  possessions  to  the  King 
of  Hungary.  That  prince,  and  Francis 
Carrara,  were  the  only  gainers.  Genoa 
obtained  the  Isle  of  Tenedos,  one  of  the 
original  subjects  of  dispute  ;  a  poor  in- 
denmity  for  her  losses.  Though,  upon  a 
hasty  view,  the  resnlt  of  this  war  appears 
more  unfavourable  to  Venice,  yet  in  fact 
it  is  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Genita 
From  this  time  she  never  commanded 
the  ocean  witli  such  navies  as  before; 
her  commerce'  gradually  went  into  de 
cay;  and  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most 
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splemlid  in  the  annals  of  Venice,  is,  till 
recent  times,  the  most  ignominious  in 
-hose  of  Genoa.  But  this  Avas  partly 
owing  to  internal  dissensions,  by  which 
her  liberty,  as  well  as  glory,  was  for  a 
while  suspended. 

Xl  Genoa,  as  in  other  cities  of  Lom- 
Govern  hardy,  the  principal  magistrates  of 
*ient  01  the  republic  were  originally  styled 
^enoa.  cousuls.  A  clirouicle,  drawn  up 
under  the  inspection  of  the  senate,  per- 
petuates the  names  of  these  early  magis- 
trates It  appears  that  their  number  va- 
ried from  four  to  six,  annually  elected  by 
the  people  in  their  full  parliament.  These 
consuls  presided  over  the  republic,  and 
commanded  the  forces  by  land  and  sea ; 
while  another  class  of  magistrates,  bear- 
ing the  same  title,  were  annually  elected 
by  the  several  companies  into  which  the 
people  were  divided,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  justice.*  This  was  the  re- 
gimen of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  in  the 
next,  Genoa  fell  into  the  fashion  of  in- 
trusting the  executive  power  to  a  foreign 
podesta.  The  podesta  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  eight,  chosen  by  the  eight  com- 
panies of  nobility.  This  institution,  if  in- 
deed it  were  any  thing  more  than  a  cus- 
tom or  usurpation,  originated  probably 
not  much  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
tliirteenth  century.  It  gave  not  only  an 
aristocratic,  but  almost  an  oligarchical 
character  to  the  constitution,  since  many 
of  the  nobility  were  not  members  of  these 
eight  societies.  Of  the  senate  or  coun- 
cils we  hardly  know  more  than  their  ex- 
istence ;  they  are  very  little  mentioned 
by  historians.  P>ery  thing  of  a  general 
nature,  every  thing  that  required  the  ex- 
pression of  public  will,  was  reserved  for 
the  entire  and  unrepresented  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  no  city  was  the  parlia- 
ment so  often  convened ;  for  war,  for 
peace,  for  alliance,  for  change  of  govern- 
ment.! These  very  dissonant  elements 
were  not  likely  to  harmonize.  The  peo- 
ple, sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  forms 
of  democracy  to  imbibe  its  spirit,  repi- 
ned at  the  practical  influence  which  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  nobles.  Nor 
did  some  of  the  latter  class  scruple  to 
enter  that  path  of  ambition,  which  leads 
to  power  by  flattery  of  the  populace. 
Two  or  three  times  within  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  highborn  demagogue  had  near- 
ly overturned  the  general  liberty,  like  the 
Torriani  at  Milan,  through  the  pretence 
of  defending  that  of  individuals.  J  Among 
the  nobility  themselves,  four  houses  were 
distinguished  beyond  all  the  rest;    the 
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Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi,  the  Doria,  the  Spi- 
nola;  the  two  formei  of  Guelf  politics, 
the  latter  adherents  of  the  empire.*  Per- 
haps their  equality  of  forces,  and  a  jeal- 
ousy which  even  the  families  of  the  same 
fac;;ion  entertained  of  each  other,  pre- 
vented any  one  from  usurping  the  signio- 
ry  at  Genoa.  Neither  the  Guelf  -nor 
Ghibelin  party  obtaining  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance, continual  revolutions  occur- 
red in  the  city.  The  most  celebrated  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibelins  under  the 
Doria  and  Spinola,  in  1318.  They  had 
recourse  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and 
their  own  resources  were  not  unequal  to 
cope  with  their  country.  The  Guelfs 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  Robert, 
king  of  Naples,  always  ready  to  give  as- 
sistance as  the  price  of  dominion,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  temporary  sover- 
eignty of  Genoa.  A  siege  of  several 
years  duration,  if  we  believe  an  historian 
of  that  age,  produced  as  many  remarka- 
ble exploits  as  that  of  Troy.  They  have 
not  proved  so  interesting  to  posterity 
The  Ghibelins  continued  for  a  length  of 
time  excluded  from  the  city,  but  in  pos- 
session of  the  seaport  of  Savona,  whence 
they  traded  and  equipped  fleets,  as  a  rival 
republic,  and  even  entered  into  a  separate 
war  with  Venice,  f  Experience  of  the 
uselessness  of  hostility,  and  the  loss  to 
which  they  exposed  their  common  coun- 
try, produced  a  reconciliation,  or  rather  a 
compromise,  in  1331,  when  the  Ghibelins 
returned  to  Genoa.  But  the  people  felt 
that  many  years  of  misfortune  had  been 
owing  to  the  private  enmities  of  four 
overbearing  families.  An  opportunity 
soon  offered  of  reducing  their  influence 
within  very  narrow  bounds. 

The  Ghibelin  faction  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  1339,  a  Doria  and  a  Election  of 
Spinola  being  its  leaders,  when  tfie  first 
the  discontent  of  a  large  fleet  in  ^°^^- 
want  of  pay  broke  out  in  open  insurrec- 
tion. Savona  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
took  arms  avowedly  against  the  aristo- 
cratical  tyranny ;  and  the  capital  was  it- 
self on  the  point  of  joining  the  insurgents. 
There  was,  by  the  Genoese  constitution, 
a  magistrate,  named  the  abbot  of  the 
people,  acting  as  a  kind  of  tribune  for 
their  protection  against  the  oppression 
of  the  robility.  His  functions  are  not, 
however,  in  any  book  I  have  seen,  very 
clearly  defined.  This  office  had  been 
abolished  by  the  present  government,  and 
it  was  the  first  demand  of  the  malecon- 
tents  that  it  should  be  restored.  This 
was  acceded  to,  and   twenty  delegates 
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were  appoinled  to  make  the  choice. 
While  they  delayed  and  the  populace  was 
grown  weary  of  waiting,  a  nameless  ar- 
tisan called  out  from  an  elevated  station 
that  he  could  direct  them  to  a  fit  person. 
When  the  people,  in  jest,  bade  him  speak 
on,  he  uttered  the  name  of  Simon  Boc- 
canegra.  This  was  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
and  well  esteemed,  who  was  then  present 
among  the  crowd.  The  word  was  sud- 
denly taken  up ;  a  cry  was  heard  that 
Boccanegra  should  be  abbot ;  he  was  in- 
stantly brought  forward,  and  the  sword 
of  justice  forced  into  his  hand.  As  soon 
as  silence  could  be  obtained,  he  modestly 
thanked  them  for  their  favour,  but  decli- 
ned an  ofiice  which  his  nobility  disquali- 
fied him  from  exercising.  At  this,  a  sin- 
gle voice  out  of  the  crowd  exclaimed 
Stgjiior !  and  this  title  was  reverberated 
from  every  side.  Fearful  of  worse  con- 
sequences, the  actual  magistrates  urged 
him  to  comply  with  the  people,  and  ac- 
cept the  office  of  abbot.  But  Boccanegra, 
addressing  the  assembly,  Lcclared  his 
readiness  to  become  liieir  abbot,  signior, 
or  whatever  they  would.  The  cry  of  sig- 
nior was  now  louder  than  before ;  while 
others  cried  out  lei  him  be  duke.  The 
latter  title  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
probation ;  and  Boccanegra  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  palace,  the  first  duke,  or  doge 
of  Genoa.* 

Caprice  alone,  or  an  idea  of  more  pomp 
Subsequent  and  dignity,  led  the  populace, 
revolutions,  we  may  conjecture,  to  prefer 
this  title  to  that  of  signior;  but  it  produ- 
ced important  and  highly  beneficial  con- 
sequences. In  all  neighbouring  cities,  an 
arbitrary  government  had  been  already 
established  under  their  respective  signi- 
ors  ;  the  name  was  associated  with  indef- 
inite power  :  while  that  of  doge  had  only 
been  taken  by  the  elective  and  very  lim- 
ited chief  magistrate  of  another  maritime 
republic.  Neither  Boccanegra  nor  his 
successors  ever  rendered  their  authority 
unlimited  or  hereditary.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Genoa,  from  an  oppressive  aris- 
tocracy, became  a  mixture  of  the  two 
other  forms,  with  an  exclusion  of  the 
nobles  from  power.  Those  four  great 
families  who  had  domineered  alternately 
for  almost  a  century,  lost  tlieir  influence 
at  home  after  the  revolution  of  1339. 
Yet,  what  is  remarkable  enough,  they 
were  still  selected  in  preference  for  the 
highest  of  trusts ;  their  names  are  still 
identified  with  the  glory  of  Genoa;  her 
fleets  hardly  sailed  but  under  a  Doria,  a 
Spinola,  or  a  Grimaldi ;  such  confidence 
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could  the  republic  bestow  upon  their  pa- 
triotism, or  that  of  those  whom  they  com- 
manded. Meanwhile  two  or  three  ne\^ 
families,  a  plebeian  ohgarchy,  filled  iheii 
place  in  domestic  honours ;  the  Adorni, 
the  Fregosi,  the  Montalti,  contended  foi 
the  ascendant.  From  their  competition 
ensued  revolutions  too  numerous  almost 
for  a  separate  historj' ;  in  four  years,  from 
1390  to  1394,  the  doge  was  ten  times  chan- 
ged ;  swept  away  or  brought  back  in  the 
fluctuations  of  popular  tumult.  Antoni- 
otto  Adorno,  four  times  doge  of  Genoa, 
had  sought  the  friendship  of  Gian  Galeaz- 
zo  Visconti ;  but  that  crafty  tyrant  medi- 
tated the  subjugation  of  the  republic,  and 
played  her  factions  against  one  another  to 
render  her  fall  secure.  Adorno  perceiv- 
ed that  there  was  no  hope  for  ultimate  in- 
dependence, but  by  making  a  temporary 
sacrifice  of  it.  Hia  own  power,  ambi- 
tious as  he  had  been,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed ;  and  placed  the  republic  under  the 
protection  or  signiory  of  the  King  of 
France.  Terms  were  stipulated  very 
favourable  to  her  liberties ;  but  with  a 
French  garrison  once  received  into  the 
city,  they  were  not  always  sure  of  ob- 
servance.* 

While  Genoa  lost  even  her  political  in 
dependence,  Venice  became  more 
conspicuous  and  powerful  than  be-  '*"*' 
fore.  That  famous  republic  deduces  its 
original,  and  even  its  liberty,  from  an  era 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Venetians  boast  of  a  perpet- 
ual emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  bar- 
barians. From  that  ignominious  servi- 
tude some  natives,  or,  as  their  historians 
will  have  it,  nobles  of  Aquileja  and 
neighbouring  towns,!  fled  to  the  small 
cluster  of  islands  that  rise  amid  the 
shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta.  Hero 
they  built  the  town  of  Rivoalto,  the  mod- 
ern Venice,  in  421  ;  but  their  chief  settle- 
ment was,  till  the  begiiming  of  the  ninth 
century,  at  Malamocco.  A  living  writer 
has,  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
described  the  sovereign  republic,  immove- 
able upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  fron- 
which  her  palaces  emerge,  contemplating 
the  successive  tides  of  continental  inva- 
sion, the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
diange  of  dynasties,  the  whoN'  m(»ving 
scene  of  human  revolution ;  till,  in  her 
own  turn,  the  last  surviving  witness  of 
anticjuity,  the  common  link  belwf'cn  two 
periods  of  civilization,  she  has  bubnutted 
to  the  destroying  hand  of  time.|    Some 
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part  of  this  renowi?  must,  on  a  cold- 
Dlooded  scrutiny,  be  detracted  from  Ven- 
ice. Her  independence  was,  at  the  best, 
the  fruit  of  her  obscurity.  Neglected 
Her  depend  "po^i  their  islands,  a  people  of 
anceyutiie  fishermen  might  without  mo- 
Greek  em-  lestation  el  ect  their  own  magis- 
"  trates  ;  a  very  equivocal  proof 

of  sovereignty  in  cities  much  more  con- 
siderable than  Venice.  But  both  the 
western  and  the  eastern  empire  alter- 
nately pretended  to  exercise  dominion 
over  her ;  she  was  conquered  by  Pepin, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  and  restored  bj^  him, 
as  the  Chronicles  say,  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror Nicephorr.s.  There  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  Venetians  had  always 
considered  themselves  as  subject,  in  a 
large  sense,  not  exclusive  of  their  muni- 
cipal self-government,  to  the  eastern  em- 
pire.* And  this  connexion  was  not  bro- 
ken, in  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the 
tenth  century.     But,  for  every  essential 

Surpose,  Venice  might  long  before  be 
eemed  an  independent  state.  Her  doge 
VB.S  not  confirmed  at  Constantinople ; 
=»he  paid  no  tribute,  and  lent  no  assistance 
in  war.  Her  own  navies,  in  the  ninth 
century,  encountered  the  Normans,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Sclavonians  in  the 
A-driatic  Sea.  Upon  the  coast  of  Dalrna- 
tia  were  several  Greek  cities,  which  the 
empire  had  ceased  to  protect ;  and  which, 
like  Venice  itself,  became  republics  for 
want  of  a  master.  Ragusa  was  one  of 
these,  and,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest, 
Conquest  of  survived  as  an  independent  city 
Daimatia.  till  our  own  age.  [A.  D.  997.] 
In  return  for  the  assistance  of  Venice, 
these  little  seaports  put  themselves  under 
her  government;  the  Sclavonian  pirates 
were  repressed ;  and  after  acquiring, 
partly  by  consent,  partly  by  arms,  a  large 
tract  of  maritime  territory,  the  doge  took 

♦  Nicephorus  stipulates  with  Charlemagne  for 
his  faithful  city  of  Venice,  Quae  in  devotione  impe- 
rii illibatae  steterant.— Danduli  Chronicon,  in  Mu- 
ratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  xii.,  p.  15G.  In  the 
tenth  century,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  his 
»ook  De  Adrninistratione  Imperii,  claims  tiie  Ve- 
netians as  his  subjects,  though  he  admits  that  they 
had,  for  peace'  sake,  paid  tribute  to  Pepin  and  his 
■uccesfwrs  as  kings  of  Italy,  p.  71.  I  have  never 
•een  the  famous  .Squittinio  della  liberta  Veneta, 
which  gave  the  republic  so  much  offence  in  the 
•evenA^enth  century ;  but  a  very  strong  case  is 
made  out  against  their  early  independence  in  Gi- 
•nnone's  history,  t.  ii.,  p.  283,  edit.  Haia,  1753. 
M'lratori  informs  us,  that  so  late  as  1084,  the  doge 
obtained  the  title  of  Imperialis  Protosevastos  from 
the  court  of  Constantmople  ;  a  title  which  he  con- 
tinue<l  always  to  use.— (Annali  d'ltalia,  ad  ann.) 
But  I  «ho<ild  lay  no  stress  on  this  circumstance. 
rhe  Greek,  like  the  German  emperors  in  modem 
iitm*,  had  a  mint  of  Bpecious  titles,  which  passed 
<w  ready  money  over  Christendom 


the  title  of  Duke  of  Daimatia,  which  is  said 
by  Dandolo  to  have  been  confirmed  at 
Constantinople.  Three  or  four  centu- 
ries, however,  elapsed,  before  the  repub- 
lic became  secure  of  these  conquests, 
which  were  frequently  wrested  from  her 
by  rebellions  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by 
her  powerful  neighbour,  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary. 

A  more  important  source  of  Venetian 
greatness  was  commerce.  In  Heracqui- 
the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  sitions  in 
period,  before  Genoa  or  even  'lie  Levant. 
Pisa  had  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits, 
Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  trafiic 
both  with  the  Greek  and  Saracen  regions 
of  the  Levant.  The  crusades  enriched 
and  aggrandized  Venice  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  city.  Her  splendour 
may,  however,  be  dated  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204, 
In  this  famous  enterprise,  which  diverted 
a  great  armament  destined  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and  Vene- 
tian nations  were  alone  engaged;  but 
the  former  only  as  private  adventurers, 
the  latter  with  the  whole  strength  of 
their  republic  under  its  doge,  Henry 
Dandolo.  Three  eighths  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  provinces,  were  allotted  to  them 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoil,  and  the  doge 
took  the  singular,  but  accurate  title,  duke 
of  three  eighths  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  share  was  increased  by  purchases 
from  less  opulent  crusaders,  especially 
one  of  much  importance,  the  Island  of 
Candia,  which  they  retained  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
foreign  acquisitions  were  generally  grant- 
ed out  in  fief  to  private  Venetian  nobles 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  republic* 
It  was  thus  that  the  Ionian  islands,  to 
adopt  the  vocabulary  of  our  day,  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  and  guar- 
antied that  sovereignty  which  she  now 
began  to  affect  over  the  Adriatic.  Those 
of  the  Archipelago  were  lost  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  political  greatness 
was  sustained  by  an  increasmg  com- 
merce. No  Christian  state  preserved  so 
considerable  an  intercourse  with  the 
Mahometans.  While  Genoa  kept  the 
keys  of  the  Black  Sea  by  her  colonies  of 
Pera  and  Caffa,  Venice  directed  her  ves- 
sels to  Acre  and  Alexandria.  These 
connexions,  as  is  the  natural  effect  of 
trade,  deadened  the  sense  of  religious  an 
tipatliy  ;  and  the  Venetians  were  some 
times  charged  with  obstructing  all  efforts 
towards  a  new  crusade,  or  even  any  par- 

♦  Simnondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  431 
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lial   attacks  upon    the    Mahometan  na- 
tions. 

The   earliest   form   of  government  at 
Venetian       Venice,  as  we  collect  from  an 
government,  epistle   of  Cassiodorus  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  by  twelve  annual  trib- 
unes.    Perhaps  the  union  of  the  differ- 
ent   islanders    was    merely    federative. 
However,  in  697,  they  resolved  to  elect 
a  chiei  magistrate  by  name  of  duke,  or, 
in   their  dialect.  Doge  of  Venice.     No 
councils  appear  to  "hUTe  limited  his  pow- 
er, or  represented  the  national  will.    The 
doge  was  general  and  judge ;    he  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  associate  his  son 
with  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  road 
for  hereditary  power  ;  his   government 
had  all  the  prerogatives,  and,  as  far  as  in 
such  a  state  of  manners  was   possible, 
the  pomp  of  a  monarchy.     But  he  acted 
in  important  matters  \nth  the  concur- 
rence of  a  general  assembly,  though  from 
the  want  of  positive  restraints,  his  exec- 
utive government  might  be  considered  as 
nearly   absolute.      Time,   however,   de- 
monstrated to  the  Venetians  the  imper- 
fections of  such  a  constitution.     Limita- 
tions were  <^ccordingly  imposed  on  the 
doge  in  1032  ;  he  was  prohibited  from  as- 
sociating a  son  in  the  government,  and 
obhged  to  act  with  the  consent  of  two 
elected  counsellors,   and,   on  important 
occasions,  to  call  in  some  of  the  principal 
citizens.     No  other  change  appears  to 
have  taken  place  till   1172;    long  after 
every  other  Italian  city  had  provided  for 
its  liberty  by  constitutional  laws,  more 
or  less  successful,  but  always  manifest- 
ing a  good  deal  of  contrivance  and  com- 
plication.    Venice  was,  however,  dissat- 
isfied with  her  existing  institutions.    Gen- 
eral assemblies  were  found,  in  practice, 
inconvenient    and    unsatisfactory.     Yet 
some  adequate  safeguard  against  a  ma- 
gistrate of  indefinite  powers  was  requi- 
red by  freemen.     A  representative  coun- 
cil, as  in  other  republics,  justly  appeared 
the  best  innovation  tliat  could  be  intro- 
duced.* 

The  great  council  of  Venice,  as  estab- 
lished in  1172,  was  to  consist  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  citizens,  equally 
taken  from  the  six  districts  of  the  city, 
and  annually  renewed.     But  the  election 


♦  Sismondi,  t,  iii.,  p.  287.  As  I  have  never  met 
with  the  S»oria  civile  Veneta,  bv  Vettor  Saudi,  in 
nine  vols.  4»o,  or  even  Laupier's  History  of  Venice, 
my  rehance  has  chiefly  been  placed  on  M.  Sismondi, 
who  has  madeuse  of  Sandi.  the  latest  and  probably 
most  accurate  hi.''torian.  To  avoid  frefjnent  refer- 
evce,  the  principal  passages  in  Sismondi  relative 
to  the  domestic  revolutions  of  Venire  are,  t.  i.,  p. 
123  ;  t.  ill.,  p.  28^-300;  t.  iv.,  p.  34I)-370. 


was  not  made  immediately  by  the  people. 
Two  electors,  called  tribunes,  from  each  oi 
the  six  districts,  appointed  the  members 
of  the  council   by  separate  nomination. 
These  tribunes,  at  first,  were  themselves 
chosen  by  the  people ;  so  that  the  inter 
vention  of  this  electoral  body  did  not  ap- 
parently trespass  upon  the  democratical 
character  of  the   constitution.     But   the 
great  council,    principally   composed   of 
men  of  high  birth,  and  invested  by  the 
law  with  the  appointment  of  the  doge  and 
of  all  the  councils  of  magistracy,  seem, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  centur}',  to  have 
assumed  the  right  of  naming'their  own 
constituents.      Besides    appointing    the 
tribunes,  they  took  upon  themselves  an- 
other privilege  ;  that  of  confirming  or  re- 
jecting their  successors  before  they  re- 
signed their  functions.      These   usurpa- 
tions rendered  the  annual  election  almost 
nugatory ;  the  same  members  were  usu- 
ally renewed,  and,  though  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  was  not  yet  hereditary,  it  re- 
mained, upon  the  whole,  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies.    In  this  transitional  state  the  Vene- 
tian government   continued   during   the 
thirteenth  century  ;  the   people  actually 
debarred    of  power,  but    an  hereditary 
aristocracy   not    completely   or   legally 
confirmed.     The   right   of  electing,   or 
rather  of  re-electing,  the  great  council, 
was  transferred  in  1297  from  the  tribunes, 
whose  office  was  abolished,  to  the  coun- 
cil of  forty  ;  they  balloted  upon  the  names 
of  the  members  who  already   sat ;  and 
whoever  obtained  twelve  favouring  balls 
out  of  forty  retained  his  place.     The  va- 
cancies occasioned  by  rejection  or  death 
were   filled   up  by   a   supplemental  hsl, 
formed  by  three  electors  nominated   in 
the  great   council.     But  they   were  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  by  laws  of  1298  and 
1300,  from  inserting  the  name  of  any  one 
whose  paternal  ancestors  had  not  enjoy 
ed  the  same  honour.     Thus  an  exclusive 
hereditary  aristocracy  was  finally  estab- 
lished.    And  the  personal  rights  of  noble 
descent  were  rendered  complete  in  1310, 
by  the  abolition  of  all  elective  forms.     By 
the  r-onstitution  of  Venice,  as  it  was  then 
settled,  every  descendant  of  a  member  ol 
the  great  council,  on  attaining   twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  entered  as  of  right  into 
that  body,  which  of  course  became  un- 
limited in  its  numbers.* 


*  These  gradual  changes  between  1297  and  1319 
were  first  made  known  by  Sandi.  frc  •  Nf. 

Sismondi  has  intr(x]ucedlhefart«»  iiiti'  n 

tory.     I  nolicf  •'      '  "  •  -^ 

ancient  and  ii  •  » 

lablisliment  ol   Im-    V»niti.t(i  ;hi'>u><  lif  y   m    I-  '. 

Twenty-five  years  complete  was  the  »tatu  Jibtv 
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But  an  assembly  so  numerous  as  the 
great  council,  even  before  it  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  all  the  nobiUty,  could 
never  have  conducted  the  public  affairs 
vvitli  that  secrecy  and  steadiness  which 
were  characteristic  of  Venice  ;  and  with- 
out an  intermediary  power  between  the 
doge  and  the  patrician  multitude,  the  con- 
stitution would  have  gained  nothing  in 
stability  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
popular  freedom.  The  great  council  had 
proceeded,  very  soon  after  its  institution, 
to  limit  the  ducal  prerogatives.  That 
of  exercising  criminal  justice,  a  trust  of 
vast  importance,  was  transferred,  in  1179, 
to  a  council  of  forty  members,  annually 
chosen.  The  executive  government  it- 
self was  thought  too  considerable  for  the 
doge  without  some  material  limitations. 
Instead  of  naming  his  own  assistants  or 
pregadi,  he  was  only  to  preside  in  a  coun- 
cil of  sixty  members,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  state  in  all  domestic  and  foreign 
relations,  and  the  previous  deliberation 
upon  proposals  submitted  to  the  great 
council,  was  confided.  This  council  of 
pregadi,  generally  called  in  later  times 
the  senate,  was  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  sixty  additional  members; 
and  as  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates  had 
also  seats  in  it,  the  whole  number  amount- 
ed to  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
Though  the  legislative  power,  properly 
speaking,  remained  with  the  great  coun- 
cil, the  senate  used  to  impose  taxes,  and 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  making  peace 
and  war.  It  was  annually  renewed,  like 
almost  all  other  councils  at  Venice,  by 
the  great  council.  But  since  even  this 
body  was  too  numerous  for  the  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  business,  six  counsel- 
lors, forming,  along  with  the  doge,  the 
signiory,  or  visible  representative  of  the 
repubhc,  were  empowered  to  despatch 
orders,  to  correspond  with  ambassadors, 
to  treat  with  foreign  states,  to  convoke 
and  preside  in  the  councils,  and  perform 
other  duties  of  an  administration.  In 
part  of  these  they  were  obliged  to  act 
with  the  concurrence  of  what  was  term- 
ed the  college,  comprising,  besides  them- 
selves, certain  select  counsellors  from 
different  constituted  authorities.* 

age,  at  which  every  Venetian  noble  had  a  right  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  great  council.  But  the  names 
okthose  who  had  passed  the  age  of  twenty  were 
annually  put  into  an  urn,  and  one  fifth  drawn  out 
by  lot,  who  were  thereupon  adnnitted.  On  an  aver- 
age, therefore,  the  age  of  admission  was  about 
twenty-three— Jannoius  de  Rep.  Venet.  Conf  are- 
oi.     Amelot  de  la  Houssaye. 

♦  The  college  of  Savj  consisted  of  sixteen  per- 
•ons,  and  it  [Kwsessed  the  initiative  in  a)'  puh.ic 
■»ea«ure»  that  requued  the  assent  of  the  senate. 


It  might  be  imagined  that  a  dignity 
so  shorn  of  its  lustre  as  that  of  doge, 
would  not  excite  an  overweening  ambi- 
tion. But  the  Venetians  were  still  jeal- 
ous of  extinguished  power;  and  while 
their  constitution  was  yet  immature,  the 
great  council  planned  new  methods  of 
restricting  their  chief  magistrate.  An 
oath  was  taken  by  the  doge  on  his  elec 
tion,  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  ev- 
ery possible  check  upon  undue  influence. 
He  was  bound  not  to  correspond  with 
foreign  states,  or  to  open  their  letters, 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  signiory ; 
to  acquire  no  property  beyond  the  Vene- 
tian dominions,  and  to  resign  what  he 
might  already  possess ;  to  interpose,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  no  judicial  process 
and  not  to  permit  any  citizen  to  use  to 
kens  of  subjection  in  saluting  him.  As  a 
further  security,  they  devised  a  remark- 
ably complicated  mode  of  supplying  the 
vacancy  of  his  office.  Election  by  open 
suffrage  is  always  liable  to  tumult  or  cor- 
ruption ;  nor  does  the  method  of  secret 
ballot,  while  it  prevents  the  one,  afford 
in  practice  any  adequate  security  against 
the  other.  Election  by  lot  incurs  the 
risk  of  placing  incapable  persons  in  situ- 
ations  of  arduous  trust.  The  Venetian 
scheme  was  intended  to  combine  the  two 
modes  without  their  evils,  by  leaving  the 
absolute  choice  of  their  doge  to  electors 
taken  by  lot.  It  was  presumed  that, 
among  a  competent  number  of  persons, 
though  taken  promiscuously,  good  sense 
and  right  principles  would  gain  such  an 
ascendency  as  to  prevent  any  flagrantly 
improper  nomination,  if  undue  influence 
could  be  excluded.  For  this  purpose, 
the  ballot  was  rendered  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, that  no  possible  ingenuity  or 
stratagem  might  ascertain  the  electoral 
body  before  the  last  moment.  A  single 
lottery,  if  fairly  conducted,  is  certainly 
sufficient  for  this  end.  At  Venice,  as 
many  balls  as  there  were  members  of 
the  great  council  present  were  placed  in 
an  urn.  Thirty  of  these  were  gilt.  The 
holders  of  gilt  balls  were  reduced  by  a 
second  ballot  to  nine.  The  nine  elected 
forty,  whom  lot  reduced  to  twelve.  The 
twelve  chose  twenty-five  by  separate  nom 
ination.*  The  twenty-five  were  reduced, 
by  lot  to  nine ;  and  each  of  the  nine  chose 


For  no  single  senator,  much  less  any  noble  of  the 
great  council,  could  propose  any  thing  for  debate. 
The  signiory  had  the  same  privilege.  Thus  the 
virtual  powers,  even  of  the  senate,  were  far  more 
limited  than  they  appear  at  first  sight;  and  no  pos 
sibility  remained  oi  innovation  in  the  fundament* 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

*  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  asserts  this  :  but,  ac 
cording  to  Contareni,  the  method  was  by  ballot, 
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nve.  These  forty-five  were  reduced  to 
eleven,  as  before  ;  the  eleven  elected  for- 
ty-one, who  were  the  ultimate  voters  for 
&  doge.  This  intricacy  appears  useless, 
and  consequently  absurd ;  but  the  origi- 
nal principle  of  a  Venetian  election  (for 
something  of  the  same  kind  was  applied 
to  all  their  councils  and  magistrates)  may 
not  always  be  unworthy  of  imitation.  In 
one  of  our  best  modern  statutes,  that  for 
regulating  the  trials  of  contested  elections, 
we  have  seen  this  mixture  of  chance  and 
selection  very  happily  introduced. 

An  hereditary  prince  could  never  have 
remained  quiet  in  such  trammels  as  were 
imposed  upon  the  Doge  of  Venice.  Eut 
early  prejudice  accustoms  men  to  con- 
sider restraint,  even  upon  themselves,  as 
advantageous  ;  and  the  limitations  of  du- 
cal power  appeared  to  every  Venetian  as 
fundamental  as  the  great  laws  of  the 
English  constitution  do  to  ourselves 
Many  doges  of  Venice,  especially  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  considerable  men  ;  but 
they  were  content  with  the  functions  as- 
signed to  them,  which,  if  they  could  avoid 
the  tantalizing  comparison  of  sovereign 
princes,  were  enough  for  the  ambition  of 
republicans.  For  life  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  their  country,  her  noble  citizens 
for  ever,  they  might  thank  her  in  their 
own  name  for  what  she  gave,  and  in  that 
of  their  posterity  for  what  she  withheld. 
Once  only  a  doge  of  Venice  was  tempted 
to  betray  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 
[A.  D.  1355.]  Marin  Falieri,  a  man  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  engaged,  from  some  pett)^ 
resentment,  in  a  wild  intrigue  to  overturn 
the  government.  The  conspiracy  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the  doge  avowed  his 
guilt.  An  aristocracy  so  firm  and  so  se- 
vere did  not  hesitate  to  order  his  execu- 
tion in  the  ducal  palace. 

For  some  years  after  what  was  called 
the  closing  of  the  great  council  of  the 
law  of  129G,  which  excluded  all  but  the 
families  actually  in  possession,  a  good 
deal  of  discontent  showed  itself  among 
the  commonalty.  Several  commotions 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  object  of 
restoring  a  more  popular  regimen.  Upon 
the  suppression  of  the  last,  in  1310,  the 
aristocracy  sacrificed  their  own  individual 
freedom  along  with  that  of  the  people, 
to  the  preservation  of  an  imaginary  priv- 
ilege. They  established  the  famous  coun- 
cil of  ten,  that  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  Veiietlan  constitution.  This  council, 
it  should  be  observed,  consisted  in  fact 
of  seventeen  ;  comprising  the  signior>',  or 
the  doge  and  his  six  counsellors,  as  well 
as  thr  ten  properly  so  called.     The  coun- 


I  cil  of  ten  had  by  usage,  it  not  by  right,  a 
i  controlling  and  dictatorial  power  over  the 
senate,  and  other  magistrates;  rescinding 
I  their  decisions,  and  treating  separately 
I  with  foreign  princes.     Their  vast  influ- 
ence  strengthened  the  executive  govem- 
I  ment,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  ar.d 
I  gave  a  vigour  to  its  movements,  which 
I  tiic  jealousy  of  the  councils  would  possi- 
bly have  impeded.     But  they  are  cliiefly 
known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  the  standing  tyranny  of  Venice. 
Excluding  the  old  council  of  forty,  a  reg 
ular  court  of  criminal  judicature,  not  only 
from    the    investigation   of   treasonable 
charges,  but  of  several  other  crimes  of 
magnitude,   they  inquired,  they  judged 
they  punished,  according  to  what  they 
called  reason  of  state.     The  public  eye 
never  penetrated  the  mystery  of  their 
proceedings ;  the  accused  was  sometimes 
not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnes- 
ses ;  the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the 
inquiry,  the  punishment  undivulged  like 
both.*  The  terrible  and  odious  machinery 
of   a  police,  the   insidious   spy,  the  sti- 
pendiaiy  informer,  unknown  to  the  care- 
lessness of  feudal   governments,  found 
their  natural  soil  in  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Tumultuous   assemblies    were    scarcely 
possible  in  so  peculiar  a  city;  and  pri. 
vate  conspiracies  never  failed  to  be  de- 
tected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of 
ten.     Compared  with  the  Tuscan  repub- 
lies,  the  tranquillity  of  Venice  is  truly 
striking.     The  names  of  Guelf  and  Ohib- 
elin   hardly  raised  any  emotion   in   hei 
streets,  though  the  government  was  con- 
sidered in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as   rather  inclined  towards  the 
latter  party. f     But  tlie  wildest  excesses 
of  faction  are  less  dishonouring  than  the 
stillness  and  moral  degradation  of  servi 
tude.| 

♦  Ilium  etiam  morem  observant,  ne  renm.  rtJin 
de  eo  judicium  laturi  s\mt,  in  collegium  adinittaiit, 
neque  cognitorem,  aut  oratorem  quempiam,  qui 
ejus  causam  agat. — Contareni  de  Rep.  Ventt. 

t  V'lllani  .several  times  sjjeaks  of  the  Vetu'tiant 
as  regular  Ghibelins,  I.  ix.,  c.  2 ;  I.  x.,  c.  89,  &c. 
But  this  is  put  much  too  8tr(ni:.'lv:  tliouL-li  t}u\r 
government  may  have  had  a  si  \t 

faction,  they  were  in  reality  n<  «        jh 

removed  from  any  domestic  feuds  upon  that  scure. 

X  By  the  mo<lem  law  of  Venire,  a  ne'  Iriran 
could  not  engape  in  trade  without  dero.  n 

his  rank  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  -  « 

restriction  exmted  in  the  fourteenth  .i:  !> 

centuries.     1  do  not  find  this  peculiar  i 

by  Jnnnotti  and  Contareni,  the  oldot  \^:l:c:^  nn 
the  Venetian  government.  It  is  noticed  hv  Au.rl.ii 
de  la  H«)us>ayc,  who  tells  us  al.so.  that  ''  ;t 

evaded  th<'  law  by  secret  par^ner^hI[>  nm  v 

ileged  merchants,  or  cittadini,  who  fur: 
arate  cla.ss   at  Venice.     This  was  lh«  i 

modern  tunes.     **  u  I  have  .nevei  'ixlriM.KK.  tu* 
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It  was  a  very  common  theme  with 
political  writers,  till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when  Venice  fell  al- 
most into  oblivion,  to  descant  upon  the 
wisdom  of  this  government.  And  indeed, 
tf  the  preservation  of  ancient  institutions 
be,  as  some  appear  to  consider  it,  not  a 
means,  jut  an  end,  and  an  end  for  which 
the  rights  of  man  and  laws  of  God  may 
at  any  time  be  set  aside,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  a  wisely  con- 
structed system.  Formed  to  compress 
the  two  opposite  forces  from  which  re- 
sistance might  be  expected,  it  kept  both 
the  doge  and  the  people  in  perfect  sub- 
ordination. Even  the  coalition  of  an  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  with  the  multitude,  so 
fatal  to  most  aristocracies,  never  endan- 
gered that  of  Venice.  It  is  most  remark- 
able, that  a  part  of  the  constitution  which 
destroyed  every  man's  security,  and  in- 
curred general  hatred,  was  still  maintain- 
ed by  a  sense  of  its  necessity.  The 
council  of  ten,  annually  renewed,  might 
annually  have  been  annihilated.  The 
great  council  had  only  to  withhold  their 
suffrages  from  the  new  candidates,  and 
the  tyranny  expired  of  itself.  This  was 
several  times  attempted  (I  speak  now 
of  more  m.odern  ages) ;  but  the  nobles, 
though  detesting  the  council  of  ten,  never 
Steadily  persevered  in  refusing  to  re-elect 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  become  essential  to 
Veftice.  So  great  were  the  vices  of  her 
constitution,  that  she  could  not  endure 
their  remedies.  If  the  council  of  ten  had 
been  abolished  at  any  time  since  the  fif- 
teenth century,  if  the  removal  of  that 
jealous  despotism  had  given  scope  to  the 
corruption  of  a  poor  and  debased  aristoc- 
racy, to  the  license  of  a  people  unworthy 
of  freedom,  the  republic  would  have  soon 
lost  her  territorial  possessions,  if  not  her 
own  independence.  If  indeed  it  be  true, 
as  reported,  that  during  the  last  hundred 
years  this  formidable  tribunal  had  sensi- 
bly relaxed  its  vigilance,  if  the  Venetian 
government  had  become  less  tyrannical 
through  sloth,  or  decline  of  national 
spirit,  our  conjecture  will  have  acquired 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Expe- 
rience has  recently  shown  that  a  worse 
calamity  than  domestic  tyranny  might 
befall  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
place  of  St,  Mark,  among  the  monuments 
of  extinguished  greatness,  a  traveller  may 

principle  or  common  Bpnse  of  such  a  restriction, 
e«pec  ally  combined  with  that  other  fundamental 
law,  which  disqualified  a  Venetian  nobleman  from 
ptmsessinsr  a  landed  estate  on  the  terra  firma  of  the 
republic.  The  latter,  howevp.r,  did  not  extend,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  Dalmatia  or  the  Ionian 
islatvis. 


regret  to  think  that  an  insolent  German 
soldiery  has  replaced  even  the  senators  of 
Venice.  Her  ancient  liberty,  her  bright 
and  romantic  career  of  glory  in  countries 
so  dear  to  the  imagination,  her  magnani 
mous  defence  in  the  war  of  Chioggia,  a 
few  thinly-scattered  names  of  illustrioua^ 
men,  will  rise  upon  his  mind,  and  mingle 
with  his  indignation  at  the  treachery 
which  robbed  her  of  her  independence. 
But  if  he  has  learned  the  true  attributes 
of  wisdom  in  civil  policy,  he  will  not 
easily  prostitute  that  word  to  a  constitu- 
tion formed  without  reference  to  property 
or  to  population,  that  vested  sovereign 
power  partly  in  a  body  of  empoverished 
nobles,  partly  in  an  overruling  despotism , 
or  to  a  practical  system  of  government 
that  made  vice  the  ally  of  tyranny,  and 
sought  impunity  for  its  own  assassina- 
tions by  encouraging  dissoluteness  of 
private  hfe.  Perhaps,  too,  the  wisdom 
so  often  imputed  to  the  senate  in  its  for- 
eign policy  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  balance  of  power  estabhshed 
in  Europe,  and,  above  all,  in  Italy,  main- 
tained for  the  two  last  centuries  states 
of  small  intrinsic  resources,  without  any 
efforts  of  their  own.  In  the  ultimate 
crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty,  that 
solemn  mockery  of  statesmanship  was 
exhibited  to  contempt ;  too  blind  to  avert 
danger,  too  cowardly  to  withstand  it,  the 
most  ancient  government  of  Europe  i-nade 
not  an  instant's  resistance ;  the  peasants 
of  Underwald  died  upon  their  mountains ; 
the  nobles  of  Venice  clung  only  to  their 
lives.* 
Until  almost  the  middle  of  the  four- 


*  See  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xii.,  p.  379, 
an  account  of  a  book,  which  is  perhaps  little 
known,  though  interesting  to  the  history  of  our 
own  age .  a  collection  of  documents  illustrating 
the  fall  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  article  is 
well  written,  and,  I  presume,  contains  a  faithful 
account  of  the  work ;  the  author  of  which,  Sig- 
nor  Barzoni,  is  respected  as  a  patriotic  writer  in 
Italy. 

Every  one  who  has  been  at  Venice  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  magnificent  tombs  of  the 
doges,  most  of  them  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo,  in  which  the  republic  seems  to  identify 
herself  with  her  chief  magistrate,  and  to  make  the 
decorations  and  inscriptions  on  his  monument  a 
record  of  her  own  wealth  and  glory.  In  the  church 
of  the  Scalzi,  on  a  single  square  stone  in  the  pave- 
ment, a  very  different  epitaph  from  that  of  Lore- 
dano  or  Foscari  may  be  read,  Manini  Cineres 
These  two  words  mark  the  place  of  interment  of 
Manini,  the  last  doge,  whose  own  pusillanimity,  or 
that  of  those  around  him,  joined  to  the  calamity  of 
the  times,  caused  him  to  survive  his  own  dignity 
and  the  liberties  of  Venice.  To  my  feelings  thi' 
inscription  was  more  striking  than  the  famoui 
Locv.s  Marini  Falieri,  pro  criminibus  decapilati,  upoii 
a  vacant  canva.ss  among  the  pictures  of  the  dogea 
in  the  hall  of  the  Great  Council 
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TeiTiforiai  teenth  century,  Venice  had  been 
acquisitions  content  without  any  territorial 
of  VeiiKc.  possessions  in  Italy  ;  unless  we 
reckon  a  very  narrow  strip  of  seacoast, 
bordering  on  her  lagunes,  called  the  Do- 
gate. Neutral  in  the  great  contests  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  empire,  be- 
tween the  free  cities  and  their  sovereigns, 
she  wiis  respected  by  both  parlies,  wliile 
neither  ventured  to  claim  her  as  an  aUy. 
But  the  rapid  progress  of  Mastino  della 
Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  with  some  partic- 
ular injuries,  led  the  senate  to  form  a 
league  with  Florence  against  him.  Vil- 
lani  mentions  it  as  a  singular  honour  for 
his  country  to  have  become  the  confed- 
erate of  the  Venetians,  '•  who,  for  their 
great  excellence  and  power,  had  never 
allied  themselves  with  any  state  or  prince, 
except  at  their  ancient  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Romania.'*  The  result 
of  this  combination  was  to  annex  the  dis- 
trict of  Treviso  to  the  Venetian  domin- 
ions. But  they  made  no  further  conquests 
in  that  age.  On  the  contrary,  they  lost 
Treviso  in  the  unfortunate  war  of  Chiog- 
gia,  and  did  not  regain  it  till  1389.  Nor 
did  they  seriously  attempt  to  withstand 
the  progress  of  Giau  Galeazzo  Visconti ; 
who,  after  overthrowing  the  family  of 
Scala,  stretched  almost  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  altogether  subverted  for  a  time  the 
balance  of  power  in  Lombardy. 

But  upon  the  death  of  this  prince  in 
^.  .    f,        1104,  a  remarkable  crisis  took 

State  of  I.om-      i  •       ,  ^  tt     i    /• 

bardy  at  the  placc  HI  that  couutrv.  He  left 
keginmiic  of  two  SOUS,  Giovauni  Maria  and 
ceniurv^"^'*  FiHppo  Maria,  both  young,  and 
under  the  care  of  a  mother 
who  was  little  fitted  for  her  situation. 
Through  her  misconduct,  and  the  selfish 
ambition  of  some  military  leaders,  who 
had  commanded  Gian  Galcazzo's  merce- 
naries, that  extensive  dominion  wa.s  soon 
broken  into  fragments.  Bergamo,  Como, 
Lodi,  Cremona,  and  other  cities  revolt- 
ed, submitting  themselves  in  general  to 
the  families  of  their  former  princes,  the 
earlier  race  of  usurpers,  who  had  for 
nearly  a  century  been  crushed  by  the 
Visconti.  A  Guelf  faction  revived,  after 
the  uame  had  long  been  proscribed  in 
Lombardy.  Francesco  de  Carrara,  lord 
of  Padua,  availed  himself  of  tliis  revolu- 
tion to  get  possession  of  Vert>na,  and 
seemed  likely  to  unite  all  the  cities  be- 
yond the  Adige.  No  family  was  so  odi- 
ous to  the  Venetians  as  that  of  Carrara. 
Thouoh  tliey  had  seemed  iiulirtercnt  to 
the  more  real  danger  in  Gian  Galeazzo's 
hfatime,  t^ey  look  up  arms  againtit  this 


M 
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inferior  enemy.  Both  Padua  and  Verona 
were  reduced,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  ce- 
ding Vicenza,  the  repubhc  of  Venice  came 
suddenly  into  the  possession  of  an  exten- 
sive territory.  Francesco  de  Carrara, 
who  had  surrendered  in  liis  capital,  was 
put  to  death  in  prison  at  Venice ;  a  cruel- 
ty perfectly  characteristic  of  that  govern 
ment,  and  which  would  hardly  have  been 
avowedly  perpetrated,  even  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  any  other  state  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Notwithstanding  the  deranged  condi- 
tion of  the*  Milanese,  no  further  attempts 
were  made  by  the  senate  of  Venice  for 
twenty  years.     They  had  not  yet  acqui- 
red that  decided  love  of  war  and  con- 
quest,  which   soon   began   to   inlluence 
them  against  all  the  rules  of  their  ancient 
policy.     There  were  still  left  some  wary 
statesmen  of  the  old  school  to  check  am- 
bitious designs.     Sanuto  has  preserved 
an  interesting  account  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  Venice  in  those  days.    This 
is  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the  Doge 
Mocenigo,  whom  he  represents  as  dis- 
suading his  country,  with  his  dying  words, 
from  undertaking  a  war  against  Mihm 
"  Through  peace  our  city  has  every  year,' 
he  said,  ''  ten  millions  of  ducats  employ- 
ed as  mercantile  capital  in  dift'ereni  parta 
of  the  world  ;  the  annual  profit  of  our  tra- 
ders upon  this  sum  amounts  to  four  mill- 
ions.    Our  housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000 
ducats,     its    annual    rental    at    500.000 
Three  thousand  merchant  ships  carry  of» 
our  trade ;  forty-three  galleys,  and  threfl 
hundred    smaller   vessels,    manned    by 
19,000  sailors,  secure  our  naval  power 
Our  mint  has  coined  1,000,000  ducats  with- 
in the  year.  From  the  Milanese  dominions 
alone  we  draw  1.000,000  ducats  in  coin, 
and  the  value  of  900,000  more  in  cloths; 
our  profit  upon  this  traffic  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  600,000  ducats.     Proceeding  as  you 
have  done  to  acquire  this  wealth,  you  will 
become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Chris- 
tendom ;   but  war,  and  especially  unjust 
war,  will  lead  infallibly  to  ruin.     Already 
you  have  spent  900,000  ducats  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Verona  and  Padua ;   yet  the 
expense  of  protecting  these  places  ab- 
sorbs all  the  revenue  which  they  yield 
You  have  many  among  you,  men  of  prob- 
ity and  expcncnce  ;  choose  oin'  of  lluso 
to  succeed  me  ;  but  beware  of  Fniucsco 
Foscari.     If  he  is  doge,  you  will  soon 
have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty  and 
loss  of  honour.'**     Mocenigo  died,  and 

♦  Sanuto,  Vile  di  Dnchi  <ii  V.  --'      :.L 
Rer.  kal.,  t.  xxu„  p.  968.     Mihvm  i§ 

very  l«>ng  m  Sanulo:  I  haTe  eDdeavourt-a  ut  |>r* 
lerve  the  sub«tanro. 
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Foscari  became  doge  :  the  prophecies  of 
the  former  Averc  neglected  ;  and  it  cannot 
wholly  be  affirmed  that  they  were  fulfill- 
ed. Yet  Venice  is  described  by  a  writer 
thirty  years  later,  as  somewhat  impaired 
Li  opulence  by  her  long  warfare  with  the 
dukes  of  Milan. 

The  latter  had  recovered  a  great  part 
Wars  of     of  tlicir  dominions  as  rapidly  as 
Milan  and  they  had  lost   them.     Giovanni 
Venice.      i\iaria,  the  elder  brother,  a  mon- 
ster of  guilt  even   among  the  Visconti, 
having  been  assassinated,  Filippo  Maria 
assumed  the   government  of  Milan  and 
Pavia,  almost  his  only  possessions.     But, 
though  weak  and  unwarlike  himself,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  employ  Carmag- 
nola,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  that 
military  age.     Most  of  the  revolted  cities 
were  tired  of  their  new  masters,  and  their 
nclinations  conspiring  with    Carmagno- 
la's    eminent    talents    and    activity,    the 
house  of  Visconti  reassumed  its  former 
ascendency  from  the  Sessia  to  the  Adige. 
Its  fortunes  might  have  been  still  more 
prosperous,   if   Fihppo    Maria    had  not 
rashly,  as  well  as  ungratefully,  offended 
Carmagnola.     That  great  captain  retired 
to  Venice,  and  inflamed  a  disposition  to- 
wards war  which  the   Florentines   and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  already  excited. 
The  Venetians    had    previously  gained 
some  important  advantages   in   another 
quarter,  by  reducing  the  country  of  Fri- 
uli,  with  part  of  Istria,  which  had   for 
many  centuries  depended  on  the  tempo- 
ral authority  of  a  neighbouring  prelate, 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.     They  entered 
mto  this  new  alliance.     No  undertaking 
of  the  republic  had  been  more  successful. 
Carmagnola  led  on  their  armies,  and  in 
about  two  years   [A.    D.    1426]  Venice 
acquired  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  ex- 
tended her  boundary  to  the  river  Adda, 
which  she  was  destined  never  to  pass. 

Such  conquests  could  only  be  made, 
Change  in    by  a  clty  SO   peculiarly  mari- 
tbe  military  time    as   Venice,   through    the 
system.        Yielp  of  mercenary  troops.     But 
in    employing    them    she    merely    con- 
formed   to    a    fashion,  which    states    to 
whom  it  was  less  indispensable  had  long 
since    established.     A    great    revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  system  of  milita- 
ry service  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
but    especially    in    Italy.      During    the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  wheth- 
er  the   Italian   cities   were    engaged  in 
their  contest  with  the  emperors,  or  in 
less  arduous  and  general  hostilities  among 
each  o*.hcr,  they  seem   to  have  poured 
out  alniost  their  whole  population,  as  an 
anned  and  loosely  organized  militia     A 


single  city,  with  its  adjacent  district 
sometimes  brought  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand men  into  the  held.  Every  man, 
according  to  the  trade  he  practised,  or 
quarter  of  the  city  wherein  he  dwel , 
knew  his  own  banner,  and  the  captain  he 
was  to  obey.*  In  battle,  the  carroccio 
formed  one  common  rallying-point,  the 
pivot  of  every  movement.  This  was  a 
chariot,  or  rather  wagon,  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  bearing  the  city  standard 
elevated  upon  it.  That  of  Milan  required 
four  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it  forward. | 
To  defend  this  sacred  emblem  of  his 
country,  which  Muratori  compares  to  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews, 
was  the  constant  object,  that,  giving  t 
sort  of  concentration  and  uniformity  to 
the  army,  supplied  in  some  degree  the 
want  of  more  regular  tactics.  This  mi- 
litia was  of  course  principally  composed 
of  infantry.  At  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Arbi,  in  1260,  the  Guelf  Florentines  had 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse  ;J  and  the  usual  proportion  was 
five,  six,  or  ten,  to  one.  Gentlemen, 
however,  were  always  mounted;  and 
the  superiority  of  a  heavy  cavalry  must 
have  been  prodigiously  great  over  an  un- 
disciplined and  ill-armed  populace.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries, 
armies  seem  to  have  been  considered  as 
formidable,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men-at-arms,  or  lancers.  A 
charge  of  cavalry  was  irresistible ;  bat- 
tles were  continually  won  by  inferior 
numbers,  and  vast  slaughter  was  made 
among  the  fugitives.^ 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  foot- 
soldiers  became  evident,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  cavalry  was  employed,  and 
armies,  though  better  equipped  and  dis- 
ciplined, were  less  numerous.  This  we 
find  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  main  point  for  a  state  at 
war  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  Employment 
force  of  men-at-arms.  As  few  oc  foreign 
Italian  cities  could  muster  a  '''""i'^ 
large  body  of  cavalry  from  their  own 
population,   the    obvious    resource   was 


*  Muratori,    Antiq.    ItaL,   Diss.    26.      Denina, 
Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  I.  xii.,  c.  4. 

t  The  carroccio  was  invented  by  Eribert,  a  eel 
ebrated  archbishop  of  Milan,  about  1039. — Annali 
(li  Murat.,  Antiq.  Ital.,  Diss.  20.  The  carroccio  of 
Milan  was  taken  by  Frederick  II.,  in  1237,  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Parma  and  Cremona  lost  their 
carroccios  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  theno 
some  years  afterward  with  groat  exultation  In 
the  fourteenth  century  this  cu.stom  had  gone  inta 
disuse. — Id.  ibid.     Denina,  I.  xii.,  c.  4. 

X  Villani,  1.  vi.,  c.  79. 

{}  Sismondi,  t.  iii.    p.  2G3,  &c.,  ha»  tome    udi 
cious  observat'  ins  on  this  subject. 
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to  hire  mercenary  troops.  This  had 
been  practised  in  some  instances  much 
earlier.  The  city  of  Genoa  took  the 
Count  of  Savoy  into  pay  with  two  hun- 
dred horse  in  1225.*  Florence  retained 
five  hundred  French  lances  in  1282. f 
But  it  became  much  more  general  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  chiefly  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in 
1310.  Many  German  soldiers  of  fortune, 
remaining  in  Italy  upon  this  occasion, 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, or  some  other  state.  The  subse- 
quent expeditions  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in 
1326,  and  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  in 
1331,  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  adven- 
turers from  the  same  countr}^  Others 
again  came  from  France,  and  some  from 
Hungary.  All  preferred  to  continue  in 
the  richest  country  and  finest  climate  of 
Europe,  where  their  services  were  anx- 
iously solicited  and  abundantly  repaid. 
An  unfortunate  prejudice  m  favour  of 
strangers  prevailed  among  the  Italians  x)f 
that  age.  They  ceded  to  them,  one 
knows  not  why,  certainly  without  having 
been  vanquished,  the  palm  of  mihtary 
skill  and  valour.  The  word  Transalpine 
(Oltramontanf)  is  frequently  applied  to 
hired  cavalry  by  the  two  Villani,  as  an 
epithet  of  excellence. 

The  experience  of  every  fresh  cam- 
paign now  told  more  and  more  against 
the  ordinary  miUtia.  It  has  been  usual 
for  modern  writers  to  lament  the  degen- 
eracy of  martial  spirit  among  the  Italians 
of  that  age.  But  the  contest  was  too  un- 
equal between  an  absolutely  invulnerable 
body  of  cuirassiers,  and  an  infantry  of 
peasants  or  citizens.  The  bravest  men 
have  little  appetite  for  receiving  wounds 
and  death  without  the  hope  of  inflicting 
any  in  return.  The  parochial  militia  of 
France  had  proved  equally  unserviceable ; 
though,  as  the  life  of  a  French  peasant 
was  of  nmch  less  account  in  the  eyes  of 
his  government  than  tliat  of  an  Italian  cit- 
izen, tliey  were  still  led  forward  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  against  the  disciplined 
forces  of  Edward  111.     The  cavalry  had 

*  Mnratori,  Dissert.  26 

f  Aminirato,  Jstoria  Fiorent.,  p.  159;  the  same 
was  (lone  in  1279,  p.  200.  A  lance,  in  the  technical 
lanijuaue  of  those  ages,  included  the  lighter  caval- 
ry attached  to  the  rnan-at-arnis,  as  well  as  himself. 
in  France,  the  full  complement  of  a  lance  (lance 
fournie)  was  five  or  six  horses;  thus  the  1500 
lancet,  who  composed  the  original  companies  of 
ordonnance  raised  hy  Charles  VII  ,  amounteil  to 
nine  thousand  cavalry.  Bui  in  Italy,  the  number 
was  smaller.  We  read  frequently  of  barbuti, 
which  are  defined,  lanze  de  due  cavalli.— Corio,  p. 
43"^.  Lances  of  three  horses  were  introduced 
tbo.i  the  middle  ol  the  fourteenth  century.— Id  , 
p  466 

M2 


about  this  time  laid  aside  the  hauberk,  oi 
coat  of  mail,  their  ancient  distinction 
from  the  unprotected  populace:  which, 
though  incapable  of  being  cut  through  by 
the  sabre,  afforded  no  defence  against  the 
pointed  sword  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century,*  nor  repelled  the  impulse  of  a 
lance,  or  the  crushing  blow  of  a  battle- 
axe.  Plate  armour  was  substituted  in  its 
place  ;  and  the  man-at-arms,  cased  in  en- 
tire steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly  rivet- 
ed, and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his 
charger  protected  on  the  face,  chest,  and 
shoulders,  or,  as  it  was  called,  barded 
with  plates  of  steel,  fought  with  a  secu 
rity  of  success  against  enemies  infe- 
rior perhaps  only  in  these  adventitious 
sources  of  courage  to  himself.f 

Nor  was  the  new  system  of  conduct- 
ing hostilities  less  inconvenient  citizens  ex- 
to  the  citizens  than  the  tactics  cused  from 
of  a  battle.  Instead  of  rapid  and  **'^'"- 
predatory  invasions,  terminated  instantly 
by  a  single  action,  and  not  extending 
more  than  a  few  days'  march  from  the 
soldier's  home,  the  more  skilful  combina- 
tions usual  in  the  fourteenth  century  fre- 
quently protracted  an  indecisive  contest 
for  a  whole  summer. J  As  wealth  and 
civilization  made  evident  the  advantages 
of  agricultural  and  mercantile  industr}% 
this  loss  of  productive  labour  could  no 
longer  be  endured.  Azzo  Visconti,  who 
died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal 
service  of  his  Milanese  subjects.  "  An- 
other of  his  laws,"  says  Galvanco  Fiam- 
ma,  "  was,  that  the  people  should  not  go 
to  war,  but  remain  at  home  for  their  own 
business.  For  they  had  hitherto  been 
kept  with  much  danger  and  expense  ev- 
ery year,  and  e.><pecially  in  time  of  har- 
vest and  vintage,  when  princes  are  won 
to  go  to  war,  in  besieging  cities,  and  in 
curred  numberless  losses,  and  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  long  time  that  they  were 
so  detained.''*^  Tliis  law  of  Azzo  Vis- 
conti, taken  separately,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  usual  policy  of  aii  absolute  govern 


*  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1226. 

t  The  earliest  plale  armour,  enirraved  in  MontiAU 
con's  Monumens  de  la  "  ■'  -♦*,  t.  ii., 

18  of  the  reign  of  Philiji  15;  but 

It  does  not  appear  KentT.u.y  uii  nun  oi  l^iidip  of 
Valois,  or  even  later.  Before  the  complete  harne»» 
of  steel  was  adopted,  plated  caps  were  Kuriu  iudm 
worn  on  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  even  greare* 

on  the  legs.     Tin--  '-  - -  ' •  itue  ol 

Charles  I.,  king  ot  ^  Pos- 
sibly the  statue  u...,   „■.   >,    .^ t,...ient— 

Moiitraiic-oii,  paHj;iiiL  Daniel,  lli»t.  de  ia  Milict 
Fran<,"oi»e,  p.  3U5. 

X  This  tedious  warfare  ^  la  Fahixu  is  called  by 
Villani  eu»Tr;i  inn-rtv 'int.i.  !.  \iii  .  c  10  ;  :it  !)*M 
I  can  ai. 

^  Mur.:       ,  .  ,  ;  .■    .'. 
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mcnt.  But  we  find -a  similar  innovation 
not  long  afterward  at  Florence.  In  the 
war  carried  on  by  that  republic  against 
Giovanni  Visconti,  in  1351,  the  younger 
Villani  informs  us  that  "  the  useless  and 
mischievous  personal  service  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  was  commuted 
into  a  money  payment."*  This  change 
indeed  was  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  The  Italian 
states,  republics  as  well  as  principalities, 
levied  very  heavy  contributions.  IMasti- 
no  della  Scala  had  a  revenue  of  700,000 
florins  ;  more,  says  John  Villani,  than  the 
king  of  any  European  country,  except 
France,  possesses.!  Yet  this  arose  from 
only  nine  cities  of  Lombardy.  Consid- 
ered with  reference  to  economy,  almost 
any  taxes  must  be  a  cheap  commutcition 
for  personal  service.  But  economy  may 
be  regarded  too  exclusively,  and  can  nev- 
er counterbalance  that  degradation  of  a 
national  character  which  proceeds  from 
intrusting  the  public  defence  to  foreign- 
ers. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  sti- 
Cornpanies  peudiary  troops,  chiefly  compo- 
oiaiiven-  sed  of  Germans,  would  conduct 
^"''^'  themselves    without    insolence 

and  contempt  of  the  effeminacy  which 
courted  their  services.  Indifferent  to  the 
cause  they  supported,  the  highest  pay 
and  the  richest  plunder  were  their  con- 
stant motives.  As  Italy  was  generally 
the  theatre  of  war  in  some  of  her  numer- 
ous states,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  w^ith  his 
lance  and  charger  for  his  inheritance, 
passed  from  one  service  to  another  with- 
out regret,  and  without  discredit.  But  if 
peace  happened  to  be  pretty  universal,  he 
might  be  thrown  out  of  his  only  occupa- 
tion, and  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  con- 
dition in  a  country  of  which  he  was  not 
a  native.  It  naturally  occurred  to  men 
of  their  feelings,  that  if  money  and  hon- 
our could  only  be  had  while  they  retain- 
ed their  arms,  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
they  ever  relinquished  them.  Upon  this 
principle  they  first  acted  in  1343,  when 
the  republic  of  Pisa  disbanded  a  large 
body  of  German  cavalry  which  had  been 
employed  in  a  war  with  Florence. J    A 

♦  Matt.  Villani,  p.  135. 

t  L.  xi.,  c.  45.  I  cannot  imagine  why  M.  Sis- 
mondi  asHCrts,  t.  iv.,  p.  432,  that  the  lords  of  cities 
in  Lombardy  did  not  venture  to  augment  the  axes 
imposed  while  they  had  been  frae.  Comp/aints 
of  heavy  taxation  are  certainly  often  made  against 
the  Visconti  and  other  tyrants  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

X  Swmondi,  t.  v.,  p.  380.  The  dangerous  aspect 
wl.    '  •    German  mercenaries  might  assume, 

Ofi  !  four  years  t>efore,  when  iLoflrisio, one 

of  uie  >  i-v;unli,  having  quarrelled  w'*.h  the  Lord  of 


partisan,  whom  the  /talians  call  the  Duke 
Guarnieri,  engaged  .hese  dissatisfied  mer- 
cenaries to  remain  united  under  his  com- 
mand. His  plan  was  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  all  countries  which  he  entered 
with  his  company,  without  aiming  at  any 
conquests.  No  Italian  army,  he  well 
knew,  could  be  raised  to  oppose  him ; 
and  he  trusted  that  other  mercenaries 
would  not  be  ready  to  fight  against  men 
who  had  devised  a  scheme  so  advantage- 
ous to  the  profession.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  companies  of  adventure,  which 
continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
scourge  and  disgrace  of  Italy.  Guarnie- 
ri, after  some  time,  withdrew  his  troops, 
saturated  with  plunder,  into  Germany  ; 
but  he  served  in  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1348,  and, 
forming  a  new  company,  ravaged  the  ec- 
clesiastical state.  A  still  more  formida- 
ble band  of  disciplined  robbers  appeared 
in  1353,  under  the  command  of  Fra  Mo- 
riale,  and  afterward  of  Conrad  Lando 
This  Avas  denominated  the  Great  Com 
pany,  and  consisted  of  several  thousand 
regular  troops,  besides  a  multitude  of 
half-armed  ruffians,  who  assisted  as  spies, 
pioneers,  and  plunderers.  The  rich  cit- 
ies of  Tuscany  and  Roma^a  paid  .arge 
sums,  that  the  great  company,  which  was 
perpetually  in  motion,  might  not  march 
through  their  territoiy.  flo^tnce  alone 
magnanimously  resolved  riot  x  cffer  this 
ignominious  tribute.  Upon  two  occa- 
sions, once  in  1358,  and  still  more  con- 
spicuously the  next  year,  she  refused 
either  to  give  a  passage  to  the  company 
or  to  redeem  herself  by  money  ;  and  in 
each  instance  the  German  robbers  were 
compelled  to  retire.  At  this  time  they 
consisted  of  five  thousand  cuirassiers,  and 
their  whole  body  was  not  less  than  twen- 
ty thousand  men;  a  terrible  proof  of  the 
evils  which  an  erroneous  system  had  en- 
tailed upon  Italy.  Nor  were  they  re- 
pulsed on  this  occasion  by  the  actual  ex> 
ertions  of  Florence.  The  courage  ol 
that  republic  was  in  her  councils,  not  in 
her  arms  ;  the  resistance  made  to  Lan- 
do's  demand  was  a  burst  of  national  feel- 
ing, and  rather  against  the  advice  of  the 
leading  Florentines  ;*  but  the  army  em 
ployed  was  entirely  composed  of  merce 
nary  troops,  and  probably,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  foreigners. 

Milan,  led  a  large  body  of. troops  who  had  just  been 
disbanded  against  the  city.  After  some  desperate 
battles,  the  mercenaries  were  defeated,  and  Lodri- 
sio  taken,  t.  v.,  p.  278.  In  this  instance,  however, 
they  acted  for  another ;  Guarnieri  was  the  first  who 
tanpht  them  to  preserve  the  impartiality  of  jjenP/T'* 
robbers. 
*  Matt.  Villani,  p.  537, 
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None  3f  the  foreign  partisans,  who  en- 
fiir  John  tcred  into  the  service  of  Italian 
Hawkwood.  states,  acquired  such  renown  ii> 
that  career  as  an  Englishman,  whom  con- 
temporary writers  call  Aucud  or  Agu- 
tus,  but  to  whom  we  may  restore  his 
national  appellation  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood.  This  very  eminent  man  had  serv- 
ed in  the  war  of  Edward  III.,  and  obtain- 
ed his  knighthood  from  that  sovereign, 
though  originally,  if  we  may  trust  com- 
mon fame,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 
After  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  France  was 
ravaged  by  the  disbanded  troops,  whose 
devastations  Edward  was  accused,  per- 
haps unjustly,  of  secretly  instigating.  A 
large  body  of  these,  under  the  name  of 
the  White  Company,  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat. 
They   were    some  time    afterward  em- 


I  not  proceed  from  any  predilection  for  the 
arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the  gener- 
al manners  of  society,  and  out  of  the  na- 
ture and  composition  of  armies  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  uisubordinate  spirit  of 
feudal  tenants,  and  the  emulous  equality 
of  chivalry,  were  alike  hostile  to  that  gra- 
dation of  rank,  that  punctual  obser\'ance 
of  irksome  duties,  that  piitmpt  obedience 
to  a  supreme  command,  through  which  a 
single  soul  is  infused  into  the  active  mass, 
and  the  rays  of  individual  merit  converge 
to  the  head  of  the  general. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to 
perceive  something  of  a  more  scientific 
character  in  military  proceedings,  and 
historians  for  the  first  time  discover  tha» 
success  does  not  entirely  depend  upon 
intrepidity  and  physical  '.rowess.  The 
victory  of  Muhldorf  over  the  Austrian 


ployed  by  the  Pisans  against  Florence ;  i  princes,  in  132-2,  that  decided  a  civil  war 


before  bis 
time. 


anci,  during  this  latter  war,  Hawkwood 
appears  as  their  commander.  For  thir- 
ty years  he  was  continually  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Visconti,  of  the 
pope,  or  of  the  Florentines,  to  whom  he 
devoted  himself  for  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  with  more  fidelity  and  steadiness 
than  he  had  shown  in  his  first  campaigns. 
The  republic  testified  her  gratitude  by 
a  public  funeral,  and  by  a  monument, 
which,  I  believe,  is  still  extant. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  is 
Want  of  mil-  worthy  to  be  remembered,  as 
itary  science  that  of  thc  first  distinguished 
commander  who  had  appear- 
ed in  Europe  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  empire.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  mihtary  genius  which 
nature  furnishes  to  energetic  characters 
were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a  barbari- 
an or  feudal  army ;  untroubled  perspica- 
city in  confusion,  firm  decision,  rapid  ex- 
ecution, providence  against  attack,  fertil- 
ity of  resource,  and  stratagem.  These 
are  in  quality  as  much  required  from  the 
chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  as  from  the  ac- 
complished commander.  But  we  do  not 
find  them  in  any  instance  so  consumma- 
ted by  habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the 
name  of  generalship.  No  one  at  least 
occurs  to  me  previously  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  to  whom  history 
has  unequivocally  assigned  that  character. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  even  the  order 
of  battle  specially  noticed  The  monks, 
indeed,  our  only  chroniclers,  were  poor 
judges  of  martial  excellence  ;  yet,  as  war 
id  the  main  topic  of  all  annals,  we  could 
hardly  remain  ignorant  of  any  distin- 
guished skill  in  its  operations.  This 
neglect  of  mihtary  science  certainly  did 


in  the  empire,  is  ascribed  to  the  ability 
of  the  Bavarian  commander.*     Many  dis- 
tinguished officers  were  formed   in   the 
school  of  Edward  III.     Yet  their  excel- 
lences were  perhaps  rather  those  of  ac- 
tive partisans  than  of  experienced  gener- 
als.    Their  successes  are  still  due  rather 
to  daring  enthusiasm  than  to  wary  and 
calculating  combination.     Like  inexpert 
chess-players,  they  surprise  us  by  happy 
sallies  against  rule,  or  display  their  tal- 
ents  in  rescuing   themselves   from  the 
consequence   of    their    own    mistakes. 
Thus  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  hardly  redeem 
the  temerity  which  placed  him  in  a  situ- 
ation where   the   egregious  folly  of  his 
adversary   alone   could    have   permitted 
him  to  triumph.      Hawkwood  therefore 
appears  to  me  the  first  real  general  of 
modern  times;  the  earliest  master,  how- 
ever imperfect,  in  the  science  of  Turenne 
and    Wellington.      Every   contemporary 
Italian  historian  speaks  with  adnuration 
of  his  skilful  tactics  in  battle,  his  strata- 
gems, his  well-conducted  retreats.  Praise 
of  this  description,  as  I  have  observed,  is 
hardly  bestowed,  certainly  not  so  contin 
ually,'  on  any  former  captain. 

Hawkwood  was  not  only  thc  greatest, 
but  the  last  of  the  foreign  coii-  p<.ho,.iof 
dottieri,or  captains  of  mercena-  iiaimn  fen 
ry  bands.  While  he  was  yet  *"'*• 
living,  a  new  military'  school  had  been 
formed  in  Italy,  which  not  only  sijp<>rse- 
ded,  but  eelij)sed  all  the  strangt'rs.  This 
ijnportanl  reform  was  ascribed  toAlbenc 
di  Barbiano,  lord  of  some  petty  tcriiloriet 


•  Stnivius,  Corpus  Hi?" 
ScliNv<'|>i)«>rman,  lh«*  Bava: 
by  a  oinitcinpor  ry  writer,  c 
vir. 
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near  Bologna.  He  formed  a  companj'^ 
altogether  of  Italians  about  the  year  1379. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  natives  of 
Italy  had  before  been  absolutely  excluded 
from  ser\'ice.  We  find  several  Italians, 
such  as  the  Malatesta  family,  lords  of 
Rimini,  and  the  Rossi  of  Parma,  com- 
manding the  armies  of  Florence  much 
earlier.  But  this  was  the  first  trading 
company,  if  I  may  borrow  the  analogy, 
the  first  regular  body  of  Italian  mercena- 
ries, attached  only  to  their  commander, 
without  any  consideration  of  party,  like 
the  Germans  and  English  of  Lando  and 
Hawkwood.  Alberic  di  Barbiano,  though 
himself  no  doubt  a  man  of  military  tal- 
ents, is  principally  distinguished  by  the 
school  of  great  generals  which  the  com- 
pany of  St.  George  under  his  command 
produced,  and  which  may  be  deduced,  by 
regular  succession,  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  in  order  of  time,  and 
immediate  contemporaries  of  Barbiano, 
were  Jacopo  Yerme,  Facino  Cane,  and 
Ottobon  Terzo.  Among  an  intelligent 
and  educated  people,  little  inclined  to 
servile  imitation,  the  military  art  made 
great  progress.  The  most  eminent  con- 
dottieri  being  divided,  in  general,  between 
behigerants,  each  of  them  had  his  genius 
excited  and  kept  in  tension  by  that  of  a 
rival  in  glory.  Every  resource  of  science 
•ds  well  as  experience,  every  improve- 
ment in  tactical  arrangements  and  the 
use  of  arms,  was  required  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  such  equal  enemies.  In 
the  first  5'ear  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
ItHiians  brought  their  newly-acquired  su- 
oeriority  to  a  test.  The  Emperor  Rob- 
ert, in  alliance  with  Florence,  invaded 
Gian  Galeazzo's  dominions  with  a  con- 
siderable army.  From  old  reputation, 
which  so  frequently  survives  the  intrinsic 
qualities  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
an  impression  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cited in  Italy  that  the  native  troops  were 
still  unequal  to  meet  the  charge  of  Ger- 
man cuirassiers.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
gave  orders  to  his  general,  Jacopo  Verme, 
to  avoid  a  combat.  But  that  able  leader 
was  aware  of  a  great  relative  change  in 
the  two  armies.  The  Germans  had  neg- 
lected to  improve  their  discipline;  their 
arms  were  less  easily  wielded,  their 
horses  less  obedient  to  the  bit.  A  single 
skirmish  was  enough  to  open  their  eyes  ; 
they  found  themselves  decidedly  inferior; 
and,  having  engaged  in  the  war  with  the 
expectation  of  easy  success,  were  readily 
disheartened.*  This  victory,  or  rather 
this  decisive  proof  that  victory  might  be 

•  Sismondi,  t.  vii.,  p.  439. 


achieved,  set  Italy  at  icst  for  ahnost  a 
century  from  any  apprehensions  on  the 
side  of  her  ancient  masters. 

Whatever  evils  might  be  derived,  and 
they  were  not  trifling,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  or  native  mercenaries,  it 
was  impossible  to  discontinue  the  system 
without  general  consent ;  and  too  many 
states  found  their  own  advantage  in  it 
for  such  an  agreement.  The  conduttieri 
were  indeed  all  notorious  for  contempt  of 
engagements.  Their  rapacity  was  equa» 
to  their  bad  faith.  Besides  an  enormous 
pay,  for  every  private  cuirassier  received 
much  more  in  value  than  a  subaltern  of- 
ficer at  present,  they  exacted  gratifica- 
tions for  every  success.*  But  every  thing 
was  endured  by  ambitious  governments 
who  wanted  their  aid.  Florence  and 
Venice  were  the  two  states  which  owed 
most  to  the  companies  of  adventure.  The 
one  loved  war  without  its  perils ;  the 
other  could  never  have  obtained  an  inch 
of  territory  with  a  population  of  sailors. 
But  they  were  both  almost  inexhaustibly 
rich  by  commercial  industry ;  and,  as  tlio 
surest  paymasters,  were  best  served  by 
those  they  employed.  The  Visconti  might 
perhaps  have  extended  their  conquest 
over  Lombardy  with  the  militia  of  Milan ; 
but  without  a  Jacopo  del  Verme  or  a  Car- 
magnola,  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  would 
never  have  floated  at  Verona  and  Ber- 
gamo. 

The  Italian  armies  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  remarked  for  one  Defensiv 
striking   peculiarity.      War  has  arms  of 
never  been  conducted  at  so  little  ^^'^-  ^=®- 
personal  hazard  to  the  soldier.    Combats 
frequently  occur  in  the  annals  of  that  age, 
wherein   success,  though   warmly   con- 
tested, cost  very  few  lives  even  to  the 
vanquished.!    This  innocence  of  blood, 

*  Paga  doppia,  e  mese  compiuto,  of  which  we 
frequently  read,  sometimes  granted  improvidently, 
and  more  often  demanded  unreasonably.  The  first 
speaks  for  itself;  the  second  was  the  reckoning  a 
month's  service  as  completed  when  it  was  begun, 
in  calculating  their  pay. — Matt.  Villani,  p.  62.  Sis. 
mondi,  t.  v.,  p.  412. 

Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  promised  constant  half- 
pay  to  the  condottieri  whom  he  disbanded  in  1396. 
This  perhaps  is  the  first  instance  of  half-pay. — Sis. 
mondi,  t.  vii.,  p.  .397. 

t  Instances  of  this  are  very  frequent.  Thus,  at 
the  action  of  Zagonara,  in  1423,  but  three  persona, 
according  to  Machiavel,  lost  their  lives,  and  those 
by  suffocation  in  the  mud.— 1st.  Fiorent.,  1.  iv  At 
that  of  Molinella,  in  1407,  he  says  that  no  one  wai 
killed.  I.  vii.  Ammirato  reproves  him  ior  this,  ai 
all  the  authors  of  the  time  represent  it  to  have  been 
sanguinary  (t.  li.,  p.  102),  and  insiruates  that  Ma 
cliiavel  ridicules  the  inoflonsiveness  of  those  armies 
rnorf;  than  it  deserves,  schernendo,  come  egli  suol 
far,  fpiella  milizia.  Certainly  some  few  battles  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  not  only  obstinately  ecu 
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which  some  historians  turn  into  ridicule,  !  of  the  other  principal  nations  adopted  it 
was  no  doubt  owing^  in  a  great  degree  to  so  generally  or  so  successfully.  The 
the  rapacity  of  the  companies  of  adven-  crossbow,  which  brought  the  strong  and 
ture,  wlio,  in  expectation  of  enriching  weak  to  a  level,  was  more  in  favour  upon 
themselves  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  the  continent.  This  instrument  is  said 
wore  anxious  to  save  their  lives.  Much  ;  by  some  writers  to  have  been  introducei 
of  the  humanity  of  modern  warfare  was  i  after  the  first  crusade,  in  the  reign  of 
originally  due  to  this  motive.  But  it  was  '  Louis  the  F'at.*  But,  if  we  may  trust 
rendered  more  practicable  by  the  nature  [  William  of  Poitou,  it  was  employed,  as 
of  their  arms.  For  once,  and  for  once  well  as  the  long  bow,  at  the  battle  of 
only  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  art  of  |  Hastings.     Several  of  the  popes  prohib- 


defence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruc 
tion.     In  a  charge  of  lancers  many  fell, 
unhorsed  by  the  shock,  and  might  be  suf- 
focated or  bruised  to  death  by  the  pres- 
sure of  their  own  armour;  but  the  lance's 
point  could  not  penetrate  the  breastplate, 
the  sword  fell  harmless  upon  the  helmet, 
the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, could  not  assail  any  vital  part  of  a 
prostrate  but  not  exposed  enemy.     Still 
less  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  archers 
or  crossbowmen,  who  composed  a  large 
part  of  the  infantry.    The  bow,  indeed,  as 
drawn  by  an  English  foot-soldier,  was  the 
most  formidable  of  arms  before  the  in- 
vention   of  gunpowder.      That   ancient 
weapon,  though   not   perhaps   common 
among  the  Northern  nations,  nor  for  sev- 
eral centuries  after  their  settlement,  was 
occasionally  in  use  before  the  crusades. 
WiUiam  employed  archers  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings.*     Intercourse  with  the  east, 
Its  natural  soil,  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  ages,  rendered  the  bow  better 
^nown.     But  the  Europeans  improved  on 
the  eastern  method  of  confining  its  use 
to  cavalry.      By  employing   infantry  as 
archers,  they  gained  increased  size,  more 
steady  position,  and   surer  aim  for  the 
bow.     Much,  however,  depended  on  the 
strength  and  skill  of  the  archer.     It  was 
a  peculiarly  English  weapon,  and  none 

tested,  but  attended  with  considerable  loss. — Sis- 
mondi.  t.  x.,  p.  126,  137.  But,  in  general,  the 
slaughter  must  appear  very  trifling.  Animirato 
himself  says,  that  in  an  action  between  the  Neapol- 
itan and  papal  troops  in  1486,  which  lasted  all  day, 
not  only  no  one  was  killed,  but  it  is  not  recorded 
that  any  one  was  wounded. — Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37.  Guicciardini's  general  testi- 
mony to  thecharacterof  these  combats  is  unequiv- 
ocal.  He  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Fomova,  betweeji 
the  confwlerates  of  Lombardy  and  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  returning  from  Naples  in  1495,  as 
very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  slau;5hter,  which 
amounted  on  the  Italian  side  to  3<M)Urnen:  perchA 
^  la  prima,  the  da  Innghissimo  tempo  in  oua  si 
combattesse  con  uccisione  e  con  sangiie  in  Italia, 
perch6  innar.zi  k  questa  monvano  poclussimiuomi- 
tki  in  un  falto  d'arine,  I.  ii.,  p.  175. 

•  Pedites  in  froiite  locavit,  sagiftis  armatos  et 
balistis,  item  pedites  in  ordine  securido  Hrmiores 
et  lotirato.s.  uluino  turmas  cquitum.— tJul.  Pictavi- 
ensis  (in  I)u  Chrsne),  p.  201.  Several  archers  are 
represented  in  the  tapestry  of  Baveux. 


ited  it  as  a  treacherous  weapon;  and  the 
restriction  was  so  far  regarded  that,  in 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  its  use  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  in  France. f 
By  degrees  it  became  more  general;  and 
crossbowmen  were  considered  as  a  very 
necessary  part  of  a  well-organized  army. 
But  both  the  arrow  and  the  quarrel  glan- 
ced away  from  plate-armour,  such  as  it 
became  in  the  fifteenth  century,  imper- 
vious in  every  point,  except  when  the 
visor  was  raised  from  the  face,  or  some 
part  of  the  body  accidentally  exposed. 
The  horse  indeed  was  less  completely 
protected. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  secu- 
rity against  wounds  for  which  this  ar- 
mour had  been  devised.     The  enonnous 
weight  exhausted  the  force  and  crippled 
the  limbs.     It   rendered  the  heat  of  a 
southern  climate  insupportable.    In  some 
circumstances  it  increased  the  danger  of 
death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a   riviT  or 
morass.     It  was  impossible  to  compel  an 
enemy   to   fight,   because   the   least    in- 
trenchmcnt  or  natural  obstacle  could  stop 
such  unwieldy   assailants.     The   troops 
might  be  kept  in  constant  alarm  at  night, 
and  either  compelled  to  sleep  under  arms, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised  brforo 
they  could  rivet  their  plates  of  steel. | 
Neither  the    Italians,  however,  nor  the 
Transalpines,   would   surrender  a  mode 
of  defence  which   they  ought  to  have 
deemed  inglorious.     But,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate some  of  its  militiiry  ineonvenicnces, 
as  well  a*  to  give  a  concentration  in  at- 
tack, which  lancers  impetuously  charging 
in  a  single  line,  according  to  the  practice 
at  least  of  France  in  the  middle  ages, 
did  not  preserve,  it  became  usual   -u!«(om  of 
for  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and    aMirtdi* 
leaving  their  horses  at  some  dis-   "°"»"»f- 
tance,  to  combat  on  foot  with  the  lance 
This    practice,   which    must   have   been 
singularly  embarrassing  with  the  plate< 
armour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  in. 
trodueed  before  it  became  so  j)on(h'roU8. 

*  I,e  (Jrand,  Vie  privie  des  Fran(;ais,  L  i ,  p.  340 
f  I)u  Cange,  t.  Baliata.     Muratori,  Diss.  M,  I 
i.,  11.  462.  dial.) 
X  Sismundi,  t.  ix.,  p.  168. 
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It  is  mentioned  by  historians  of  the 
twelfth  century  both  as  a  German  and 
an  Enghsh  custom.*  We  find  it  in  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.  Hawkwood,  the 
disciple  of  that  school,  introduced  it  mtv 
Italy. f  And  it  was  practised  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  second  wars  with  France, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Crevant  and 
Verneuil.J 

Meanwhile,  a  discovery  accidentally 
made,  perhaps  in  some  remote  age  and 
distant  region,  and  whose  importance 
was  but  slowly  perceived  by  Europe, 
had  prepared  the  way  not  only  for  a 
change  in  her  military  system,  but  for 
Invention  of  political  effects  still  more  ex- 
gunpowder.  teusivc.  If  WO  Consider  gun- 
powder as  an  instrument  of  human  de- 
struction, incalculably  more  powerful 
than  any  that  skill  had  devised  or  acci- 
dent presented  before,  acquiring,  as  ex- 
perience shows  us,  a  more  sanguinary 
dominion  in  every  succeeding  age,  and 
borrowing  all  the  progressive  resources 
of  science  and  civilization  for  the  exter- 
mination of  mankind,  we  shall  be  appall- 
ed at  the  future  prospects  of  the  species, 
and  feel  perhaps  in  no  other  instance  so 
much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  myste- 
rious dispensation  with  the  benevolent 
order  of  Providence.  As  the  great  se- 
curity for  established  governments,  the 
surest  preservation  against  popular  tu- 
mult, it  assumes  a  more  equivocal  char- 
acter, depending  upon  the  solution  of 
a  doubtful  problem,  whether  the  sum 
of  general  happiness  has  lost  more  in 
the  last  three  centuries  through  arbi- 
trary power,  than  it  has  gamed  through 
regular  police  and  suppression  of  dis- 
order. 

1  liere  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
gunpo\V'''''r  was  introduced  through  the 
means  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe.  Its 
use  in  engines  of  war,  though  they  may 
beem  to  have  been  rather  hke  our  fire- 
works than  artillery,  is  mentioned  by  an 
Arabic  writer  in  the  Escurial  collection 

*  The  Emperor  Conrad's  cavalry  in  the  second 
crusade  are  said  by  William  of  Tyre  to  have  dis- 
mounted on  one  occasion,  and  fought  on  foot,  de 
equis  descendentes,  et  facti  pedites  ;  sicut  mos  est 
Teuionirix  in  summisnecessitatibusbellica  tractare 
aegolia,  1.  xvii.,  c.  4.  And  the  same  was  done  by 
*Jie  English  in  their  engagement  with  the  Scotch 
oeai  North  AUcrton.'coinmonly  called  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  in  113S. — Twysden,  Decem  Script., 
p.  342. 

t  Swmondi,  t.  vi.,  p.  429.  Azarius,  in  Script. 
Rcr.  Ital.,  t.  xvi.     Matt.  Villani. 

X  MonHtrelet,  t.  ii.,  fol.  7,  14,  76.  Villaret,  t. 
iTii ,  p.  89.  It  waa  a  Bur^undian  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish faphion.  Entr»  les  Bourguignons,  says  Co- 
ninpii,  lors  e«toient  leg  plus  honorez  ceux  que 
Wsceodoient  avec  les  archerii  1.  i.,  c.  3. 


about  the  year  1249.*    It  was  known  not 
long  afterward  to  our  philosopher,  Rogef 
Bacon,  though  he  concealed  in  some  de- 
gree the  secret  of  its  composition.     In 
the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
cannon,  or  rather  mortars,  were  invented, 
and  the   applicability  of  gunpowder  to 
purposes  of  war  was  understood.     Ed- 
ward III.  employed  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery with  considerable  efl'ect  at  Crecy.f 
But  its  use  was  still  not  very  frequent ; 
a  circumstance  which  will  surprise  us 
less,  when  we  consider  the  unscientific 
construction  of  artillery;  the  slowness 
with  which  it  could  be  loaded ;  its  stone 
balls   of   uncertain  aim    and   imperfect 
force,  being  commonly  fired  at  a  consid- 
erable elevation ;  and  especially  the  diffi- 
culty of  removing  it  from  place  to  place 
during  an  action.     In  sieges,  and  in  naval 
engagements,  as  for  example  in  the  war 
of  Chioggia,  it  was  more  frequently  em- 
ployed.J    Gradually,  however,  the  new 


*  Casiri,  Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan.,  t.  ii.,  p.  7,  thus 
renders  the  original  description  of  certain  missilf  s 
used  by  the  Moors.  Serpunt,  susurrantque  scorpi 
ones  circumligati  ac  pulvere  nitrato  incensi,  unde 
explosi  fulgurant  ac  incendunt.  Jam  videre  erat 
manganum  excussum  veluti  nubem  per  aera  ex- 
tendi ac  tonitrus  instar  horrendum  edere  fragorem, 
ignemque  undequaque  vomens,  omnia  dirumpere, 
incendere,  in  cineres  redigere.  The  Arabic  pas- 
sage is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pige;  and  one  woula 
be  glad  to  know  whether  jndois  nitratus  is  a  fair 
translation.  But  I  think  there  can  on  the  whole  be 
no  doubt  that  gunpowder  is  meant.  Another  Ara 
bian  writer  seems  to  describe  the  use  of  cannon  ii^ 
the  years  1312  and  1323.— Id.  ibid.  And  the  chron' 
icle  of  Alphonso  XI.,  king  of  Castile,  distinctly 
mentions  them  at  the  siege  of  Algeziras  in  1342. 
But,  before  this,  they  were  sufficiently  known  in 
France.  Gunpowder  and  cannon  are  both  men- 
tioned in  registers  of  accounts  under  1338  (Du 
Cange,  Bombarda),  and  in  another  document  of 
1345. — Hist,  du  Languedoc,  t.  iv.,  p.  204.  But  the 
strongest  evidence  is  a  passage  of  Petrarch,  writ 
ten  before  1344,  and  quoted  in  Muratori,  Antich. 
Ital.,  Dissert.  2G,  p.  456,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
art,  nuper  rara,  nunc  communis. 

t  G.  Villani,  1.  xii.,  c.  67.  Gibbon  has  thrown 
out  a  sort  of  objection  to  the  certainty  of  this  fact, 
on  account  of  Froissart's  silence.  But  the  posi 
tive  testimony  of  Villani,  who  died  within  two  years 
afterward,  and  had  manifestly  obtained  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  great  events  passing  in  France, 
cannot  be  rejected.  He  ascribes  a  material  effect 
to  the  cannon  of  Edward,  colpi  delle  bombarde, 
which  I  suspect,  from  his  strong  expressions,  had 
not  been  employed  before,  except  against  stone 
walls.  It  seemed,  he  says,  as  if  God  thundered 
con  grande  uccisione  di  genii,  e  sfondamento  di 
cavalli. 

%  Gattaro,  1st.  Padovana,  in  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t 
xvii.,  p.  360.  Several  proofs  of  the  employment 
of  artillery  in  French  sieges  during  the  reign  o. 
Charles  V.  occur  in  Villaret.  See  the  word  Artil 
lerie  in  the  index. 

Gian  Galeazzo  had,  according  to  Coria,  thirty 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  small  and  grea*.  in  the  Mil* 
nes«  army,  about  1397 
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artifice  of  ivil  gained  ground.  The 
French  made  tlie  principal  improve- 
ments. They  cast  their  cannon  smaller, 
placed  them  on  lighter  carriages,  and 
used  balls  of  iron.*  They  invented  port- 
able arms  for  a  single  soldier,  which, 
hough  clumsy  in  comparison  with  their 
present  state,  gave  an  augury  of  a  pro- 
digious revolution  in  tlie  military  art. 
John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1411,  had 
4000  hand-cannons,  as  they  were  called, 
in  lis  army.f  They  are  found  under 
different  names,  and  modifications  of 
form,  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  pro- 
fessed writers  on  tactics,  in  most  of  the 
wars  that  historians  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury record,  but  less  in  Italy  than  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  Milanese,  in  1449,  are 
said  to  have  armed  their  militia  with 
20,000  muskets,  which  struck  terror  into 
the  old  generals. I  But  these  muskets, 
supported  on  a  rest,  and  charged  with 
great  delay,  did  less  execution  than  our 
sanguinary  science  would  require ;  and, 
uncombiiied  with  the  admirable  invention 
of  the  bayonet,  could  not  in  any  degree 
resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  pike  had 
a  greater  tendency  to  subvert  the  military 
system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  efficiency  of  disciplined 
infantry.  Two  free  nations  had  already 
discomfited,  by  the  help  of  such  infantry, 
those  arrogant  knights  on  whom  the  fate 
of  battles  had  depended  ;  the  Bohemians, 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  their  great 
master,  John  Zisca  ;  and  the  Swiss,  who, 
after  winning  their  independence,  inch  by 
inch,  from  the  house  of  Austria,  had  lately 
established  their  renown  by  a  splendid 
victory  over  Charles  of  Burgundy.  Louis 
XI.  took  a  body  of  mercenaries  from  the 
United  Cantons  into  pay.  Maximihan  had 
recourse  to  the  same  assistance.'^  And 
though  tlie  importance  of  infantry  was 
not  perhaps  decidedly  establish<,'d  till  the 
Milanese  wars  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis 
L  in  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  the  last 
years  of  the  middle  uges,  according  to 


♦  Guicciardini,  1.  i.,  p.  75,  ha.«i  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage O":  the  superiority  of  the  French  over  the  hal- 
ian  a.villery,  in  consequence  of  these  improve- 
mentf. 

t  VillarPt,  t.  xiii.,  p.  176,  310. 

i  Sistnondi,  t.  ix.,  p.  311.  He  says  that  it  re- 
quired a  qiiarter  of  an  hour  to  charpe  and  fire  a 
musket.  1  must  confess  that  I  very  much  doiiht 
the  fact  of  so  many  muskets  having  been  collected. 
In  1432,  that  arm  was  seen  for  the  first  time  m 
Tuscany. — Muratori,  Dissert.  20.  p.  457. 

ff  See  Guicciardini's  character  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  p.  192.  The  F'rench,  he  says,  had  no  native 
infantry;  il  rejyno  di  Francia  era  di'itnhs.imo  di 
fanteria  propria,  tie  nobility  monopolizing  all  war- 
like occa-iaiiona  --Ibid 


our  division,  indicated  the  commence- 
ment of  that  military  revolution  in  the 
general  employment  of  pikemen  and 
musketeers. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  return  from  this  di-  R.vairy  of 
gression,  two  illustrious  cap-  sioria'and 
tains,  educated  under  Alberic  di  "''accio 
Barbiano,  turned  upon  themselves  tht 
eyes  of  Italy.  These  were  Braccio  di 
>Iontone,  a  noble  Perugian,  and  Sforza 
Attendolo,  originally  a  peasant  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Cotignuola.  Nearly  equal  in  re{>- 
utation,  unless  perhaps  Braccio  may  be 
reckoned  the  more  consummate  general, 
they  were  divided  by  a  long  rivalry, 
which  descended  to  the  next  generation, 
and  involved  all  the  distinguished  leaders 
of  Italy.  The  distractions  of  Naples,  and 
the  anarchy  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
gave  scope  not  only  to  their  military,  but 
political  ambition.  Sforza  was  invested 
with  extensive  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  with  the  ofiice  of  Great  Con- 
stable. Braccio  aimed  at  independent 
acquisitions,  and  formed  a  sort  of  princi- 
pality around  Perugia.  This,  however, 
was  entirely  dissipated  at  his  death. 
When  Sforza  and  Braccio  were  no  more, 
their  respective  parties  were  headed  by 
the  son  of  the  former,  Francesco  Francp»c« 
Sforza,  and  by  Nicohis  Piccini-  ^'o"a- 
no,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
fought,  with  few  exceptions,  under  oppo- 
site banners.  Piccinino  was  constantly 
in  the  service  of  Milan.  Sforza,  whoso 
political  talents  fully  equalled  his  milita- 
ry skill,  never  lost  sight  of  the  splendid 
prospects  that  opened  to  his  ambition. 
h>om  Eugenius  IV.  he  obtained  the 
March  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the  Koman 
see.  Thus  rendered  more  independent 
than  the  ordinary  condotlieri,  ho  mingled 
as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  politics  of  It- 
aly. He  was  generally  in  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Florence,  throwing  his  weight 
into  their  scale  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  against  Milan  and  Naph's.  Hut 
his  ultimate  designs  rested  upon  .Milan. 
Filipp'o  Maria,  duke  of  thai  city,  tlie  last 
of  his  family,  had  only  a  natural  daugh- 
ter, whose  hand  he  sometimes  offered  and 
sometimes  withheld  from  Sforza.  Fven 
after  he  had  consented  to  their  union,  hid 
suspicious  temper  was  incapable  t)f  ad- 
mitting such  a  son-in-law  into  nr  .n.-.imret 
4:onfidence,  and  \^c  joined  in  a  ui^'in-ny 
confederacy  with  the  pope  and  '>'^'^'''*" 
King  of  Naples  to  strip  Sforza  of  the 
March.  At  the  death  of  FilipjM)  Maria, 
in  1 117,  that  eeiioral  ha  ft  but 

his  gl<»r}',  and  a  very  di,  \\u  to 

the  Milanese  succ^'-ion      This  howor 
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er,  was  set  aside  by  the  citizens,  who  re- 
vived their  republican  government.  A 
republic  in  that  part  of  Lombardy  might, 
with  the  help  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
have  withstood  any  domestic  or  foreign 
usurpation.  But  Venice  was  hostile,  and 
Florence  indifferent.  Sforza  became  the 
general  of  tliis  new  state,  aware  that  such 
would  be  the  probable  means  of  becom- 
ng  its  master.  No  politician  of  that  age 
ocrupled  any  breach  of  faith  for  his  in- 
terest.. Nothing,  says  Machiavel,  was 
thought  shameful  but  to  fail.  Sforza 
witli  his  army  deserted  to  the  Venetians  ; 
and  the  republic  of  Milan,  being  both  in- 
capable of  defending  itself,  and  distracted 
by  civil  dissensions,  soon  fell  a  prey  to 
his  ambition.  In  1450  he  was  proclaim- 
ed duke,  rather  by  right  of  election  or  of 
conquest  than  in  virtue  of  his  marriage 
with  Bianca,  whose  sex,  as  well  as  illegit- 
imacy, seemed  to  preclude  her  from  in- 
heriting. 

I  have  not  alluded  for  some  time  to  the 
Aflairs  of  domestic  history  of  a  kingdom, 
Naples,  which  borc  a  considerable  part 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries in  the  general  combinations  of  Ital- 
ian policy,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the 
reader's  attention  by  too  frequent  tran- 
sitions. We  must  return  again  to  a  more 
remote  age  in  order  to  take  up  the  histo- 
ry of  Naples.  [A.  D.  1272.]  Charles  of 
Anjou,  after  the  deaths  of  Manfred  and 
Conradin  had  left  him  without  a  compet- 
itor, might  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
European  sovereigns.  Master  of  Pro- 
vence and  Naples,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Guelf  faction  in  Italy,  he  had  already 
prepared  a  formidable  attack  on  the 
Greek  empire,  when  a  memorable  revo- 
lution in  Sicily  brought  humiliation  on 
Rebellion  of  ^^'^  latter  years.  John  of  Pro- 
Siciiy  from  cida,  a  Neapolitan,  whose  patri- 
Charies  of    jr^Q^y  j^^d  been  confiscated  for 

Anjou.  1  -       "^  n  1  /• 

his  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Manfred,  retained,  during  long  years  of 
exile,  an  implacable  resentment  against 
the  house  of  Anjou.  From  the  dominions 
of  Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had 
bestowed  estates  upon  him  in  Valencia,  he 
kept  his  eye  continually  fixed  on  Naples 
and  Sicily.  The  former  held  out  no  fa- 
vourable prospects  ;  the  Ghibelin  party 
had  been  entirely  subdued,  and  the  prin- 
cipal barons  were  of  French  extraction 
or  inclinations.  But  the  island  was  in  a 
very  different  state.  Unused  to  any 
strong  government,  it  was  now  treated  as 
a  conquered  country.  A  large  party  of 
Frencii  soldiers  garrisoned  the  fortified 
towns,  and  the  systematic  oppression 
was  agfjravated  by  those   insults    upon 


women,  which  have  always  been  charac 
teristic  of  that  people,  and  are  most  in* 
tolerable  to  an  Italian  temperament. 
John  of  Procida,  travelling  in  disgmse 
through  the  island,  animated  the  barons 
with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  In  like  dis 
guise  he  repaired  to  the  pope,  Nicolas 
III., who  was  jealous  of  the  new  Neapol- 
itan destiny,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to 
the  projected  insurrection;  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  from  which  he  readi- 
ly obtained  money ;  and  to  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  employed  that  money  in 
fitting  out  an  armament,  that  hovered 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  pretext 
of  attacking  the  Moors.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  at  this  time  to  distinguish  the 
eflfects  of  preconcerted  conspiracy  from 
those  of  casual  resentment.  Before  the 
intrigues  so  skilfully  conducted  had  taken 
eff'ect,  yet  after  they  w-ere  ripe  for  de- 
velopment, an  outrage,  committed  upon 
a  lady  at  Palermo  during  a  procession  on 
the  vigil  of  Easter,  provoked  the  people 
to  that  terrible  massacre  of  all  the  French 
in  their  island,  which  has  obtained  Sicilian 
the  name  of  Sicihan  Vespers.  [A.  vespers 
D.  1283.]  Unpremeditated  as  such  an  eb- 
ullition of  popular  fury  must  appear,  it 
fell  in,  by  the  happiest  coincidence,  with 
the  previous  conspiracy.  The  King  of 
Aragon's  fleet  w-as  at  hand  ;  the  Sicilians 
soon  called  in  his  assistance ;  he  sailed 
to  Palermo,  and  accepted  the  crown. 
John  of  Procida  is  a  remarkable  witness 
to  a  truth  which  the  pride  of  governments 
will  seldom  permit  them  to  acknowledge ; 
that  an  individual,  obscure  and  apparent- 
ly insignificant,  may  sometimes,  l9y  per- 
severance and  energy,  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  established  states ;  while  the 
perfect  concealment  of  his  intrigues 
proves  also,  against  a  popular  maxim, 
that  a  political  secret  may  be  preserved 
by  a  number  of  persons  during  a  consid 
erable  length  of  time.* 


*  Giannone,  though  he  has  well  described  the 
schemes  of  John  of  Procida,  yet,  as  is  too  often  his 
custom,  or  rather  that  of  Costanzo,  whom  he  im- 
plicitly follows,  drops  or  slides  over  leadhig  facts  > 
and  thus,  omitting  entirely,  or  misrepresenting  the 
circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  treats  the 
whole  insurrection  as  the  resultof  a  deliberate  con- 
spiracy. On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Specialis,  a 
contemporary  writer,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Muratori's  collection,  represents  the  Sicilian  Ves 
pers  as  proceedmg  entirely  from  the  casual  out  rage 
in  the  streets  of  Palermo.  The  thought  of  calling 
in  Peter,  he  asserts,  did  not  occur  to  the  Sicilians 
till  Charles  had  actually  commenced  the  siege  of 
.Messina.  But  this  is  equally  removed  from  the 
truth.  Gibbon  has  made  more  errors  than  are  usu- 
al with  so  accurate  -aCi  historian  in  his  account  ol 
tins  revolution,  buch  as  calling  Cons'.ance,  th6 
queen  of  Peter, «i*<er  instead  ofdauf^hter  o'  Manfred 
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The  long  war  that  ensued  upon  this  rev- 
„.    .  olution   involved  or  interested 

V\  arm  con-   ^,  ^  ^      r     •      i-       j  i^ 

sequence  the  greater  part  of  civilized  Lu- 
Deiween  rope.  Philip  III.  of  France  ad- 
Aragon.^"'^  hered  to  his  uncle,  and  the  King 
of  Aragon  was  compelled  to 
fight  for  Sicily  within  his  native  domin- 
ions. This  indeed  was  the  more  vulnera- 
ble point  of  attack.  Upon  the  sea  he  was 
lord  of  the  ascendant.  His  Catalans,  the 
most  intrepid  of  Mediterranean  saivors, 
were  led  to  victory  by  a  Calabrian  refu- 
gee, Roger  di  Loria,  the  most  illustrious 
and  successful  admiral  whom  Europe 
produced  till  the  age  of  Blake  and  De 
Ruyter.  In  one  of  Loria's  battles,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Naples  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
own  reign  were  spent  in  confinement. 
But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it 
was  found  impracticable  for  Aragon  to 
contend  against  the  arms  of  France,  and 
latterly  of  Castile,  sustained  by  the  roll- 
ing  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Peter  III. 
had  bequeathed  Sicily  to  his  second  son 
James;  Alfonso,  the  eldest,  king  of  Ara- 
gon, could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  ruin 
his  inheritance  for  his  brother's  cause ; 
nor  were  the  barons  of  that  free  country' 
disposed  to  carry  on  a  war  without  na- 
tional objects.  He  made  peace  accord- 
ingly in  1295,  and  engaged  to  withdraw 
all  his  subjects  from  the  Sicilian  service- 
Upon  his  own  death,  whicli  fjllowed  very 
soon,  James  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  and  ratified  the  renunciation 
of  Sicily.  But  the  natives  of  that  i-sland 
had  received  too  deeply  the  bpirit  of  in- 
dependence to  be  thus  assigned  over  by 
the  letter  of  a  treaty.  After  solemnly 
abjuring,  by  their  ambassadors,  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  Aragon,  they  placed 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  brother 
Frederick.  They  maintained  the  war 
against  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  against 
James  of  Aragon,  their  former  king,  who 
had  bound  himself  to  enforce  their  sub- 
mission, and  even  against  the  great  Ro- 
ger di  Loria,  who,  upon  some  discontent 
with  Frederick,  deserted  their  banner, 
and  entered  into  the  Neapolitan  service. 
Peace  was  at  length  made  in  1300,  upon 
condition  that  Frederick  should  retain  du- 
ring his  life  the  kingdom,  which  was  af- 
terward to  revert  to  the  crown  of  Naples; 
a  condition  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king  of 
Naples,  in  i305,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  succession.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
Martel,  had  been  called  by  maternal  inher- 
itance to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  had 

A  good  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  may  be 
'    Q(i  »n  Vclly'B  History  of  France^  L  vi. 


left  at  his  decease  a  son,  Carobert,  thi 
reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.     Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  representative  suc- 
cession, which  were  at  this  lime  tolerably 
settled  in  private  inheritance,  the  ciown 
of  Naples  ought  to  have  regularly  devolv- 
ed upon  that  prince.     But  it  was  contest- 
ed by  his  uncle  Robert,  the  eld-  Robert,  king 
est  hving  son  of  Charles  II.,  orxapiesj. 
and  the  cause  was  pleaded  by  civilians 
before  Pope  Clement  V.  at  Av'ignon,  the 
feudal  superior  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom.    Reasons  of  pubhc  utility,  rather 
than  of  legal  analogy,  seem  t<j  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  decision  which  was  made  in 
favour  of  Robert.*     The  course  of  his 
reign  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this  deter- 
mination.     Robert,  a  wise  and  active, 
though  not  personally  a  martial  prince, 
maintained  the  ascendency  of  the  GuelT 
faction,  and  the  papal  influence  connect- 
ed with  it,  against  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  Ghibclin  usurpers  in  Lombardy, 
and  the  two  emperors  Henry  VII.  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria,     No  male  issue  survi- 
i'cd  Robert,  whose  crown  descended  to 
his   grand-daughter   Joanna.      She   had 
been  espoused,  while  a  child,  to  her  cou- 
sin Andrew,  son  of  Carobert,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  was  educated  with  her  m 
the  court  of  Naples.     Auspiciously  con- 
trived as  this  union  might  seem  to  silence 
a  subsisting  claim  upon  the  kingdom,  it 
proved  eventually  the  source  of  civil  war 
and  calamity  for  a  hundred  and  Ifty  years. 
Andrew's  manners  were  barbarous,  more 
worthy  of  his  native  countrj' than  of  that 
polished  court  wherein  he  had  been  bred. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  Hun- 
garians, who  taught  him  to  believe  thai  a 
matrimonial  crown  and  derivative  royalty 
were  derogatory  to  a  prince  who  claimed 
by  a  paramount  hereditary  right.     [.V.  D. 
1313.]  In  fact,  he  was  pressing  ihe  court 
of  Avignon  to  permit  his  own  corona- 
tion, which  would  have  placed  in  a  very 
hazardous   condition    the   rights   of   the 
queen,  with  whom  he  was  living  on  iH 
terms,  when  one  night  he  was  jo,„na 
seized,  strangled,  and  thrown  Miini.rof 
out  of  a  window.     Public  ni-  ^"i"!^*^ 
mour,  in  the  absence  of  notori- 
ous proof,  imputed  the  guilt  of  this  mys- 
terious assassination  to  Joanna.    Wheth- 
er hisloriims  are  authorized  to  assume 
her  particii):ition  in  it  so  confif»fMitly  aa 
they  have  grnerally  done,  may  perhaps 
be  (loubl(  il ;  though  I  cannot  venture  pos- 
itively to  rescind  their  sentence.     The 
circumstances  of  Andrew's  death  were 


•  Gianiione,  I.  xxii.  Summonte,  t.  ii.,  p  370 
Some  of  thr  civiltaos  of  that  age,  howcTcr,  ap:  jo 
ved  '^e  dcciaion 
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undoubtedly  pregnant  with  strong  suspi- 
cion.* Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  his  broth- 
er, a  just  and  stern  prince,  invaded  Na- 
ples, partly  as  an  avenger,  partly  as  a 
conqueror.  The  queen,  and  her  second 
husband,  Louis  of  Tarento,  fled  to  Pro- 
vence, where  her  acquittal,  after  a  sol- 
emn, if  not  an  impartial,  investigation, 
was  pronounced  by  Clement  VL  Louis 
meanwhile  found  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
tain than  to  acquire  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples; his  own  dominion  required  his 
presence ;  and  Joanna  soon  recovered 
her  crown.  She  reigned  for  thirty  years 
more  without  the  attack  of  any  enemy, 
but  not  intermeddling,  like  her  progeni- 
tors, in  the  general  concerns  of  Italy. 
Childless  by  four  husbands,  the  succes- 
sion of  Joanna  began  to  excite  ambitious 
speculations.  Of  all  the  male  descend- 
ants of  Charles  L,  none  remained  but  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of 
Durazzo,  who  had  married  the  queen's 
niece,  and  was  regarded  by  her  as  the 
piosumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  But,  of- 
fended by  her  marriage  with  Otho  of 
Brunswick,  he  procured  the  assistance  of 
an  Hungarian  army  to  invade  the  king- 
dom, and,  getting  the  queen  into  his  pow- 
er, took  possession  of  the  throne.  In 
this  enterprise  he  was  seconded  by  Ur- 
ban VI.,  against  whom  Joanna  had  unfor- 
tunately declared  in  the  great  schism  of 


*  The  Chronicle  of  Dominic  di  Gravina  (Script. 
Her.  Iial.,  t.  xii.)  seems  to  be  our  best  testimony 
for  the  circumstances  connected  with  Andrew's 
death ;  and,  after  reading  his  narrative  more  than 
once,  I  find  myself  undecided  as  to  this  perplexed 
and  mysterious  story.  Gravina's  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  extremely  hostile  to  the  queen. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wantin?  presumptions, 
that  Charles,  first  duke  of  Durazzo,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  An- 
drew, for  which  in  fact  he  was  afterward  put  to 
death  by  the  King  of  Hungary.  But,  if  the  Duke 
of  Durazzo  was  giulty,  it  is  unlikely  that  Joanna 
should  be  so  too;  be(  ause  she  was  on  very  bad 
terms  with  him,  and  inc'  ';ed  the  chief  proofs  against 
her  are  founded  on  the  investigation  which  Duraz- 
zo himself  professed  to  institute.  Confessions  ob- 
tained through  torture  are  as  little  credible  in  his- 
tory as  they  ought  to  be  in  judicature ;  even  if  vve 
could  be  positively  sure,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance,  that  such  confessions  were  ever 
made.  However,  I  do  not  pretend  to  acquit  .Joan- 
na, but  merely  to  notice  the  uncertainty  that  rests 
over  her  story,  on  account  of  the  positivenesa  with 
which  all  historians,  except  those  of  Naples  and 
the  Abbe  de  Sadc,  whose  vindication  (Vie  de  Pc- 
trarque,  t.  ii.,  notes)  docs  l.er  more  harm  than  good, 
nave  a.s8umed  the  murder  of  Andrew  to  have  been 
her  own  act,  as  if  Khe  had  ordered  hia  execution  in 
©pen  day. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  may,  besides  the  obvious  resem- 
blance in  their  stories,  which  has  been  often  no- 
ticed, find  a  more  particular  parallel  between  this 
Duke  of  Durazzo  and  the  Earl  4  f  Murray. 


the  church.  She  was  smothered  with  a 
pillow,  in  prison,  by  the  order  of  Charles. 
[A.  D.  1378.]  The  name  of  Joan  of  Na 
pies  has  suffered  by  the  lax  repetition  of 
calumnies.  Whatever  share  she  may 
have  had  in  her  husband's  death,  and  cer- 
tainly under  circumstances  of  extenua- 
tion, her  subsequent  life  was  not  open  to 
any  flagrant  reproach.  The  charge  of 
dissolute  manners,  so  frequently  made, 
is  not  warranted  by  any  specific  proof  or 
contemporary  testimony. 

In  the  extremity  of  Joanna's  distress, 
she  had  sought  assistance  from  a  House  oi 
quarter  too  remote  to  afford  it  in  Anjou. 
time  for  her  rehef.  She  adopted  Louis, 
duke  of  Anjou,  eldest  uncle  of  the  young 
king  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  as  her  heir 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  county  o* 
Provence.  This  bequest  took  etfec 
without  difficulty  in  the  latter  country. 
Naples  was  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo.  Louis,  however, 
entered  Italy  with  a  very  large  army, 
consisting  at  least  of  30,000  cava  ry.  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  more  than 
double  that  number.*  He  was  joined  by 
many  Neapolitan  barons  attached  to  the 
late  queen.  But,  by  a  fate  not  unusual  in 
so  imperfect  a  state  of  military  science, 
this  armament  produced  no  adequate  ef- 
fect, and  mouldered  away  through  dis- 
ease and  want  of  provisions.  Louis  him- 
self dying  not  long  afterward,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  HI.  appeared  secure, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  accept  an  ofFei 
of  the  crown  of  Hungary.  This  enter- 
prise, equally  unjust  and  injudicious,  ter- 
minated  in  his  assassination.  Ladislaus, 
his  son,  a  child  ten  years  old,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  mother  Margaret ;  whose 
exactions  of  money  producing  discontent, 
the  party  which  had  supported  the  late 
Duke  of  Anjou  became  powerful  enough 
to  call  in  his  son.  Louis  II.,  as  he  was 
called,  reigned  at  Naples,  and  possessed 
most  part  of  the  kingdom  for  several 
years ;  the  young  king  Ladislaus,  who 
retained  some  of  the  northern  provinces, 
fixing  his  residence  at  Gaeta.  If  Louis 
had  prosecuted  the  war  with  activity,  it 
seems  probable  that  he  would  have  sub- 
dued his  adversary.  But  his  character 
was  not  very  energetic ;  and  Ladislaus, 
as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  displaying 
much  superior  qualities,  gained  ground 
by  degrees,  till  the  Angevin  barons,  per- 
ceiving the  turn  of  the  tide,  came  over  to 
his  banner,  and  he  recovered  his  whole 
dominions. 

♦  Muratori,    Summonte.    Costanzo 
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The  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  close 
of  the   fourteenth  century,  was 
a  isaus.  gj^.||^   altogether    a    feudal    gov- 
ernment.    This  had  been  introduced  by- 
he  first  Norman  kings,  and  the  system 
had  ra/her  been  strengthened  than  im- 
paired  under   the   Angevin   line.      The 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  at   one 
time   numerous,  obtained   extensive   do- 
mains by  way  of  appanage.     The  prin- 
cipality of  Tarento  was  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom.*     The  rest  was  occu- 
pied   by    some    great    families,    whose 
strength,  as  well  as  pride,  was  shown  in 
the  number  of  men-at-arms  whom  they 
could  muster  under  their  banner.     At  the 
coronation  of  Louis  II.,  in  1390,  the  San- 
severini  appeared  with  1800  cavalry  com- 
pletely equipped.!    This  illustrious  house, 
which  had  filled  all  the  high  offices   of 
state,  and  clianged  king's  at  its  pleasure, 
was   crushed  by  Ladislaus,  whose  Sold 
and  unrelenting  spirit  well  fitted  him  to 
bruise    the    heads    of    the    aristocratic 
hydra.      After    thoroughly    establishing 
his  government  at  home,  this  ambitious 
monarch  directed  his  powerful  resources 
towards  foreign  conquests.     The  eccle- 
siastical territories  had  never  been  se- 
cure from  rebellion  or  usurpation;   but 
legitimatf    sovereigns   had   hitherto    re- 
spected the  patrimony  of  the  head  of  the 
church.     Jt  was  reserved  for  Ladislaus, 
a  feudal  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  to  seize 
upon  Rome  itself  as  his  spoil.     For  sev- 
eral years,  while  the  disordered  state  of 
the  church,  in  consequence  of  the  schism 
and  the  means   taken  to   extinguish  it, 
gave   him   an  opportunity,  the  King   of 
Naples  occupied  great  part  of  the  papal 
territories.     He   was   disposed   to   have 
carried  his  arms  farther  north,  and   at- 
tacked the  republic  of  Florence,  if  not 
the  stales  of  Lombardy,  when  his  death 
reheved  Italy   from  the  danger  of  this 
new  tyranny. 

An   elder  sister,   Joanna  II.,  reigned 
,         „   at  Naples  after  Ladislaus.     Un- 

Joanna  II.     ,       ^i  •  j      .-.    ^        e 

der  this  qr.een,  destitute  of  cour- 
age and  understanding,  and  the  slave  of 
appetites  which  her  age  rendered  doubly 
disgraceful,  the  kingdom  relapsed  into 
that  state  of  anarchy  from  which  its  late 
sovereign  had  rescued  it.     I  shall  only 


•  It  comprehended  the  provinces  now  called 
Terra  d'Otranto  and  Terra  di  Bari,  >)esidos  part 
of  those  adjoining. — Suinmonte,  Istoria  di  Napoli, 
t  iii.,  p.  537.  Orsini,  prince  of  Tarento,  who  died 
in  1463,  had  4000  troops  in  arms,  and  the  value  of 
1,000,000  florins  in  moveables  — Sismondi,  t.  x., 
p.  151 

t  Sunmonte,  t.  iii.,  p.  ^17.  Giannone  I.  xxit., 
C.4. 


refer  the  reader  to  rr.ore  enlarged  histo- 
ries  for  the  first  years  of  Joanna's  reign. 
In  1421  the  two  most  powerful  individ- 
uals were  Sforza  Attendolo,  great  con- 
stable,  and    Sir   Gianni    Caraccioli,  the 
queen's  minion,  who  governed   the  pal- 
ace  with  unlimited  sway.     Sforza,  aware 
that  the  favoMrite  was  contriving  his  ruin, 
and  remembering  the  prison  in  winch  he 
had  lain  more  than  once  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Joanna,  determined  to  anticipate 
his  enemies   by   calling  a   pretender  to 
the  crown,  another  Louis  of  Anjou,  third 
in  descent  of  that  unsuccessful  dynasty. 
The  Angevin   party,  though   proscribed 
and  oppressed,  was  not  extinct ;  and  the 
populace   of  Naples,  in    particular,  had 
always  been  on  that  side.     Caraccioli's 
inlluence  and  the  queen's  dishonourable 
weakness  rendered  the  nobility  disafi'cct- 
ed.     Louis  III.  therefore  had  no  remote 
prospect  of  success.     But  Caracxjoli  was 
more   prudent   than  favourites^%elected 
from  such  motives,  have  usually  proved 
Joanna  was  old  and  childless  ;  the  rever- 
sion to  her  dominions  was  a  valuable 
object  to   any  prince  in  Europe.     None 
was  so  competent  to  assist  her,  Adoption  oi 
or  so  likely  to  be  infiuenced  by  AHonsoof 
the  hope  of  succession,  as  Al-  '^'■'*«""- 
fonso,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.     That 
island,  after  the  reign  of  its  de-  Affairs  tf 
liverer,  Frederick  I.,  had  unfor-  ^'<^''>- 
tunately  devolved   upon  weak  or  infant 
princes.     One  great   family,  the  Chiara 
monti,  had  possessed  itself  of  half  Sicily ; 
not  by  a  feudal    title,  as  in  other  king- 
doms, but  as  a  kind  of  counter-sovereign- 
ty, in  opposition  to   the  crown,  though 
aff'ecting  rather  to  bear  arm-  -t  the 

advisers  of  their  kings  than  ;  .  inni- 

selves.  The  marriage  of  Maria,  queen 
of  Sicily,  with  Martin,  son  of  the  King 
of  Aragon,  put  an  end  to  the  nationiJ 
independence  of  her  country.  Dying 
witiiout  issue,  she  left  the  crown  to  her 
husband.  This  was  consonant  perhaps 
to  the  received  law  of  some  Kuropean 
kingdoms.  Ihit,  upon  the  death  of  Mar- 
tin, in  1109,  his  father,  also  named  Mar- 
tin, king  of  Aragon,  took  possession,  as 
heir  to  his  son,  without  .any  election  by 
the  Sicilian  parliament.  The  Chiara- 
monti  had  been  destroyed  by  the  yo.ii.'HT 
Martin,  and  no  party  remained  to  make 
opposition.  Thus  was  Sicily  united  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  Alfonso,  who 
now  enjoyed  those  two  crowns,  gladly 
embraced  the  proposals  of  the  (jiucn  of 
Naples.  The.y  were  foundeil  indeetl  on 
the  most  substantial  ba.sis,  mutual  inter- 
est. She  adopted  Alfonso  as  lier  son 
and  successor,  while  he  bound  himx*! 
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to  employ  liis  forces  in  delivering  a  king- 
dom that  was  lo  become  his  own.  Louis 
of  Anjou,  though  acknowledged  in  sever- 
al provinces,  was  cliietly  to  depend  upon 
the  army  of  Sforza ;  and  an  army  of  Ital- 
ian mercenaries  could  only  be  kept  by 
means  which  he  was  not  able  to  apply. 
The  King  of  Aragon,  therefore,  had  far 
the  better  prospects  in  the  war,  when 
one  of  the  many  revolutions  of  this 
reign  defeated  his  immediate  expecta- 
tions. Whether  it  was  that  Alfonso's  no- 
ble and  atfable  nature  afforded  a  contrast 
which  Joanna  was  afraid  of  exhibiting  to 
the  people,  or  that  he  had  really  formed  a 
plan  to  anticipate  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  she  became  more  and  more  dis- 
trustful of  her  adopted  son ;  till,  an  open 
rupture  having  taken  place,  she  entered 
mto  a  treaty  with  her  hereditary  competi- 
tor, Louis  of  Anjou,  and,  revoking  the 
adoption  of  Alfonso,  substituted 
Iio.rtn°fa"  ''h®  French  prince  in  his  room, 
four  of  The  King  of  Aragon  was  dis- 
Louis  of  appointed  by  this  unforeseen 
"•^°"*  stroke,  \vhich,  uniting  the  Ange- 
vin faction  with  that  of  the  reigning  fami- 
ly, made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  ground  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  kingdom.  Joanna  reigned  for  more 
than  ten  years  without  experiencing  any 
inquietude  from  the  pacific  spirit  of  Louis, 
who,  content  with  his  reversionary  hopes, 
lived  as  a  sort  of  exile  in  Calabria.* 
Upon  his  death,  the  queen,  who  did  not 
long  survive  him,  settled  the  kingdom  on 
his  brother  Regnier.  The  Neapolitans 
were  generally  disposed  to  execute  this 
bequest.  But  Regnier  was  unluckily  at 
that  time  a  prisoner  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  though  his  wife  maintained 
the  cause  with  great  spirit,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her,  or  even  for  himself,  to  con- 

*  Joanna's  great  favourite,  Caraccioli,  fell  a  vic- 
tim some  time  before  his  mistress's  death  to  an  in- 
trigue of  the  palace  ;  the  Dutchess  of  Sessia,  a  new 
favourite,  having  prevailed  on  the  feeble  old  queen 
to  permit  him  to  be  assassinated.  About  this  time 
Alfonso  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  renewal 
of  the  settlement  in  his  favour.  Caraccioli  had 
himself  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Ar- 
agon ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  Dutchess  of  Sessia 
embarked  in  the  same  cause.  Joan  even  revoked 
secretly  the  adoption  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  This 
circumstance  might  appear  doubtful ;  but  the  his- 
torian to  whom  I  refer  has  published  the  act  of 
revocation  itself,  which  bears  date  April  11th,  1433. 
Zurita  (Analea  de  Aragon,  t.  iv.,  p.  217)  admits 
that  no  other  writer,  either  contemporary  or  sub- 
«»;'jent,  has  mentioned  any  partof  the  transaction, 
whrh  must  have  been  kept  very  secret ;  but  his 
auiiiorty  is  so  respectable,  that  I  thought  it  worth 
notice,  however  uninteresting  these  remote  in- 
tr  guea  may  appear  to  most  readers.  Joanna  soon 
changed  her  mind  again,  and  took  no  overt  steps 
tO  favcur  i^  \Ifon80 


tend  against  the  King  of  Aiagon,  who 
immediately  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom. 
After  a  contest  of  several  years,  Reg- 
nier, having  experienced  the  treacherous 
and  selfish  abandonment  oi  his  friends, 
yielded  the  game  to  his  adversary ;  and 
Alfonso  founded  the  Aragonese  line  of 
sovereigns  at  Naples,  deriving  preten 
sions  more  splendid  than  just  from  Man^ 
fred,  from  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  from 
Roger  Guiscard.* 

In  the  first  year  of  Alfonso's  Neapoli- 
tan war,  he  was  defeated  and  Aifonsa 
taken  prisoner  by  a  fleet  of  the  king  of 
Genoese,  who,  as  constant  ene-  ^'^p'^^- 
mies  of  the  Catalans  in  all  the  naval  war- 
fare of  the  Mediterranean,  had  willingly 
lent  their  aid  to  the  Angevin  party  Ge- 
noa was  at  this  time  subject  to  Filippo 
Maria,  duke  of  Milan ;  and  her  royal 
captive  was  transmitted  to  his  court. 
But  here  the  brilliant  graces  of  Alfonso's 
character  won  over  his  conqueror,  who 
had  no  reason  to  consider  the  war  as  his 
own  concern.  The  king  persuaded  him, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  strict  alliance 
with  an  Aragonese  dynasty  in  Naples 
against  the  pretensions  of  any  French 
claimant,  would  be  the  true  policy  and 
best  security  of  Milan.  That  city,  which 
he  had  entered  as  a  prisoner,  he  left  as  a 
friend  and  ally.  From  this  time  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti  and  Alfonso  were  finn.y 
united  in  their  Italian  politics,  and  formed 
one  weight  of  the  balance,  which  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Florence  kept  in 
equipoise.  After  the  succession  of  Sfor- 
za  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  Hisconnex 
same  alliance  was  generally  pre-  ion  vvnh 
served.  Sforza  had  still  more  '*^''"^" 
powerful  reasons  than  his  predecessor 
for  excluding  the  French  from  Italy,  his 
own  title  being  contest ed^y  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  derived  a  claim  from  his 
mother  Valentine,  a  daughter  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti.  But  the  two  re- 
publics were  no  longer  disposed  towards 
war.  Florence  had  spent  a  great  deal 
without  any  advantage  in  her  contest 
with  Filippo  Maria  ;|  and  the  new  Duke 

*  According  to  a  treaty  between  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Sicily,  ^nd  Joanna  I.,  of  Naples,  in  1363, 
the  former  monarch  \yas  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Trinacria,  leaving  the  original  style  to  the 
Neapolitan  line.  But  neither  he,  nor  his  succes- 
sors in  the  island,  ever  complied  with  this  condi 
tion,  or  entitled  themselves  otherwise  than  kings 
of  Sicily  ultrk  Fharum,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other  kingdom,  which  they  denominated,  Sicily 
citri  Pharum.  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  when  he  uni- 
ted both  these,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title, 
King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  his  successors  have 
retamed  ever  since. — Giannone,  t.  iii.,  p.  234. 

t  The  "'ir  ending  with  the  peace  of  Ferrut 
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of  Milan  had  been  the  constant  personal 
friend  of  Cosmo  de'  ^Medici,  who  alto- 
gether influenced  that  republic.  At  Ven- 
ice, indeed,  he  had  been  regarded  with 
very  difl'erent  sentiments ;  the  senate 
had  prolonged  their  war  against  Milan 
with  redoubled  animosity  after  his  eleva- 
tion, deeming  him  a  not  less  ambitious 
and  more  formidable  neighbour  than  the 
Visnonti.  But  they  were  deceived  in  the 
character  of  Sforza.  Conscious  that  he 
had  reached  an  eminence  beyond  his 
early  hopes,  he  had  no  care  but  to  secure 
for  his  family  the  possession  of  Milan, 
without  disturbing  the  balance  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Xo  one  better  knew  than  Sforza 
the  faithless  temper  and  destructive  pol- 
itics of  the  condottieri,  whose  interest 
was  placed  in  the  oscillations  of  intermi- 
nable war,  and  whose  defection  might 
shake  the  stabihty  of  any  government. 
Without  peace  it  was  impossible  to  break 
that  ruinous  system,  and  accustom  states 
to  rely  upon  their  natural  resources. 
Venice  ha^  little  reason  to  expect  further 
conquests  in  Lombardy :  and  if  her  am- 
bition had  inspired  the  hope  of  them,  she 
was  .summoned  by  a  stronger  call,  that 
of  self-preservation,  to  defend  her  nu- 
merous and  dispersed  possessions  in  the 
Levant,  against  the  arms  of  IMahomet  II. 
All  Italy  indeed  felt  the  peril  that  im- 
Quadrupie  Ponded  from  that  side  :  and  tliese 
.eague  of  various  motious  occasioned  a 
**"•  quadruple  league  in  1455,  be- 
tween the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  two  repul)lic3,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  Italy.  One  ob- 
ject of  this  alliance,  and  the  prevailing 
object  with  Alfonso,  was  the  implied 
guarantee  of  his  succession  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  his  illegitimate  son, 
Ferdinand.  He  had  no  lawful  Issue; 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  an  ac- 
quisition of  his  own  valour  should  pass 
against  his  will  to  collateral  heirs.  The 
pope,  as  feudal  superior  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Neapolitan  parliament,  the  sole 
competent  tribunal,  confirmed  the  inherit- 
ance of  Ferdinand.*  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  claims  subsisting  in  the 
house  of  Anjou,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  reigning  family  of  Aragon  were 
legitimately  excluded  from  that  throne, 
though  force  and  treachery  enabled  them 
ultimately  to  obtain  it. 

Alfonso,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous, 
Character  was  by  far  the  most  accomplish- 
of  Alfonso  ed  sovereign  whom  th<!  fifteenth 
century  produced.     The  virtues  of  chiv- 

in  1428,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  repubhc  of  Flor- 
ence 3.jOO.(KX)  florins.— Aminirato,  p.  1043. 
*  Giannone,  1.  xxvi.,  c.  2. 


airy  were  combined  in  lim  with  the  pat- 
ronage of  letters,  and   with   more   than 
their  patronage,  a  real  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  seldom  found  in  a  king    snd 
especially  in  one  so  active  and  ambi- 
tious.*    This  devotion  to  hterature  waB, 
among  the  Italians  of  that  age,  almost  ls 
sure  a  passport  to  general  admiration  a« 
his  more  chivalrous  perfection.     Magnif- 
icence in  architecture,  and  the  pageantry 
of  a  splendid  court,  gave  fresh  lustre  to 
his  reign.     The    Neapolitans  perceived 
with  grateful  pride  that  he  lived  almost 
entirely  among  them,  in  preference  to  his 
patrimonial  kingdom;    and  forgave  the 
heavy  taxes,  which  faults  nearly  allied  to 
his  virtues,  profuseness   and    ambition, 
compelled  him  to  impose. f    But  tliey  re- 
marked a  very  different  character  in  his 
son.     Ferdinand  was  as  dark  and  „^^^^      . 
vindictive  as  his  father  was  af-    "  '""" 
fable   and  generous.     The  barons,  who 
had  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
his  disposition,  began,  immediately  upon 
Alfonso's  death,  to  cabal  against  his  suc- 
cession, turning  their  eyes  first  to  the  le- 
gitimate branch  of  the  family   [A.   D. 
IIGI],  and,  on  finding  that  prospect  not 
favourable,  to  John,  titular  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, son  of  Hegnier  of  Anjou,  who  survi- 
ved to  protest  against  the  revolution  that 
had  dethroned   him.     John  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  invasion 
of  Naples.     Notwithstanding  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1 155,  Florence  assisted  him 
with  money,  and  Venice  at  least  with  hei 
wishes  ;   but  Sforza  remained  unshaken 
in  that  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  which  his 
clear-sighted  policy  discerned  to  be  lh« 
best  safeguard  for  his  own  dynasty.     A 
large  proportion  of  the  Neapolitan  nobil 
ity,  including  Orsini,  prince  of  Tareiito, 
the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown, 
raised  the  banner  of  Anjou,  which  was 
sustained  also  by  the  youngest  Piccinino, 
the  last  of  the  great  condottieri,  under 
whose  command  the  veterans  of  former 
warfare  rejoiced  to  ser\'e,     lUit  John  un- 
derwent the  fate  that  had  always  attend- 
ed his  family  in  their  long  competition 
for  that  tlirone.    After  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, his  want  of  resources,  aggravated 
by  the  defection  of  Genoa,  on  whose  an 
cient  enmity  to  the  house  of  Arairon  he 
had  relied,  was  perceived  by  the  baron* 
of  his  party,  who,  according  to  tlu'  jirac- 
tice  of  their  aucestors,  returned  one  hv 


•  A  stor)'  IS  told,  true  or  false,  t' 
hr-inng  Quintus  Curtius  read,  wi 
medicine,  cured  the  king  of  an  illn-  - 
proofs  of  his  love  of  letters  in  'Vii 
p.  40. 

t  Giannone.  L  xxvi 
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on€  to  the  aLegiance  of  Ferdinand.  [A. 
D.  1464.] 

The  peace  of  Italy  was  little  disturbed, 
except  by  a  few  domestic  revolutions,  for 
State  or  several  years  after  this  Neapol- 
iia.y  n  the  itau  War.*  Even  the  most  short- 
^'tbeiTf-'  sighted  politicians  were  some- 
teeuth  cen  times  withdrawn  from  selfish 
"^-■-  objects  by  the  appalling  prog- 

ress of  the  Turks,  though  there  was  not 
energ)  enough  iu  their  councils  to  form 
any  concerted  plans  for  their  own  secu- 
rity. Venice  maintained  a  long,  but  ulti- 
mately an  unsuccessful  contest  with  Ma- 
homet II.  for  her  maritime  acquisitions 
in  Greece  and  Albania ;  and  it  was  not 

■*^  The  following  distribution  of  a  tax  of  458,000 
florins,  imposed,  or  rather  proposed,  in  14G4,  to  de- 
fray the  exper.ije  of  a  general  war  against  the 
Turks,  will  give  a  notion  of  the  relative  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  Italian  powers ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  pope  rated  himself  above  his  fair  contin- 
gent. He  was  to  pay  100,000  florins  ;  the  Vene- 
tians 100,000  ;  Ferdinand  of  Naples  80,000 ;  the 
Duke  of  Milan 70,000;  Florence  50,000  ;  the  Duke 
of  Modena  20,000  ;  Siena  15,000  ;  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua  10,000 ;  Lucca  8000 ;  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  5000. — Sismondi,  t.  x.,  p.  229.  A  similar  as- 
sessment occurs,  p.  307,  where  the  proportions  are 
DOt  quite  the  same. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  an 
estimate  of  the  force  of  all  Christian  powers,  writ- 
ten about  1454,  from  Sanuto's  Lives  of  the  Doges 
of  Veuice,  p.  963.  Some  parts,  however,  appear 
very  questionable.  The  King  of  France,  it  is  said, 
can  raise  30.000  men-at-arms ;  but  for  any  foreign 
onterprise,  only  15,000.  The  King  of  England  can 
do  the  same.  These  powers  are  exactly  equal; 
otherwise  one  of  the  two  would  be  destroyed.  The 
King  of  Scotland,  "ch'e  signore  di  grandi  paesi  e 
popoli  con  grande  poverta,"  can  raise  10,000  men- 
at-arms:  The  King  of  Norway  the  same-  The 
King  of  Spain  (Casple)  30,000  :  The  King  of  Por- 
tugal 6000  :  The  Duke  of  Savoy  8000  :  The  Duke 
of  Milan  10,000.  The  republic  of  V'enice  can  pay 
from  her  revenues  10,000 :  That  of  Florence  4000 ; 
The  pope  6000.  The  emperor  and  empire  can 
raise  60,000 :  The  King  of  Hungary  80,000  (not 
men-at-arms,  certainly). 

The  King  of  France,  in  1414,  had  2,000,000  du- 
cats of  revenue ;  but  now  only  half.  The  King  of 
England  had  then  as  much;  now  only  700,000. 
The  King  of  Spain's  revenue  also  is  reduced  by 
the  wars  from  3,000,000  to  800,000.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  3,000,0(X) ;  now  900,000.  The  Duke 
of  Milan  has  sunk  from  1,000,000  to  500,000  ;  Ven- 
ice from  1,100,000,  which  she  possessed  in  1423, 
to  800,000  :  Florence  from  400,000  to  200,000. 

These  statiRtical  calculations  are  chiefly  remark- 
able, as  they  manifest  that  comprehensive  spirit  of 
treating  all  the  powers  of  Europe  as  parts  of  a  com- 
I' '  ;i,  which  began  to  actuate  the  Italians 

ot  nth  century.     Of  these  enlarged  views 

ot  pf^ii'.y  trie  writings  of  ^Eneas  Sylvius  afford  an 
emment  instance.  Besides  the  more  general  and 
insensible  causes,  the  increase  of  navigation  and 
revival  of  literature,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
continual  danger  from  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
trms,  which  led  the  politicians  of  that  part  of  Ku- 
>rpe  rnr^jt  exposed  to  them  into  more  extensive 
View8  as  to  the  resources  and  dispositions  of  Chris- 
tian states. 


till  after  his  death  relieved  Italy  from  its 
immediate  terror  that  the  ambitious  re- 
public endeavoured  to  extend  its  terri- 
tories by  encroaching  on  the  house  of 
Este.  [A.  D.  1482.]  Nor  had  Milan 
shown  much  disposition  towards  ag- 
grandizement. Francesco  Sforza  had 
been  succeeded,  such  is  the  condition  of 
despotic  governments,  by  his  son  Galeaz- 
zo,  a  tyrant  more  execrable  than  the 
worst  of  the  Visconti.  His  extreme  ciu- 
elties,  and  the  insolence  of  a  debauch- 
ery that  gloried  in  the  public  dishonour  ^ 
of  families,  excited  a  few  daring  spirits  to 
assassinate  him.  [A.  D.  1476.]  The  Mi- 
lanese profited  by  a  tyrannicide,  the  per- 
petrators of  which  they  had  not  courage 
or  gratitude  to  protect.  The  regency  of 
Bonne  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  infant 
duke,  Gian  Galeazzo,  deserved  the  praise 
of  wisdom  and  moderation.  [A.  D.  1480.] 
But  it  was  overthrown  in  a  few  years  by 
Ludovico  Sforza,  surnamed  the  Moor,  her 
husband's  brother;  who,  while  he  pro- 
claimed his  nephew's  majority,  and  affect 
ed  to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign,  hardly  dis  • 
guised  in  his  conduct  towards  foreign 
states  that  he  had  usurped  for  himself 
the  sole  direction  of  government. 

The  anucils  of  one  of  the  few  surviving 
republics,  that  of  Genoa,  present  Affairs  of 
to  us,  during  the  fifteenth  as  well  Genoa  'n 
as  the  preceding  century,  an  un-  thatagev 
ceasing  series  of  revolutions,  the  shortest 
enumeration  of  which  would  occupy  sev- 
eral pages.  Torn  by  the  factions  of 
Adorni  and  Fregosi,  equal  and  eternal  ri 
vals,  to  whom  the  old  patrician  families 
of  Doria  and  Fieschi  were  content  to  be- 
come secondary,  sometimes  sinking  from 
weariness  of  civil  tumult  into  the  grasp 
of  Milan  or  France,  and  again,  from  im- 
patience of  foreign  subjection,  starting 
back  from  servitude  to  anarchy,  the  Ge- 
noa of  those  ages  exhibits  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  calm  and  regular  aristocracy 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  latest 
revolution  witliin  the  compass  of  this 
work  was  in  1488,  when  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan became  sovereign,  an  Adorno  holding 
the  office  of  doge  as  his  lieutenant. 

Florence,  the  most  illustrious  and  for- 
tunate of  Italian  republics,  was  and  of  Flo 
now  rapidly  descending  from  rence. 
her  rank  among  free  commonwealths, 
though  surrounded  with  more  than  usual 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  We  must 
take  up  the  story  of  that  city  from  the 
revolution  of  1382,  which  restored  the 
ancient  Gueif  aristocracy,  or  party  of  the 
Albizi,  to  the  ascendency  of  which  a 
popular  insurrection  had  stripped  them. 
Fifty   years   elapsed  during  which   this 
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fiarty  retained  the  government  in  its  own 
lands  with  few  attempts  at  disturbance. 
Their  principal  adversaries  had  been  ex- 
iled, according  to  the  invariable  and  per- 
haps necessary  custom  of  a  repubhc ; 
the  populace  and  inferior  artisans  were 
dispirited  by  their  ill  success.  Compared 
with  the  leaders  of  other  factions,  Maso 
degl'  Albizi  and  Nicola  di  Uzzano,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  his 
party,  were  attached  to  a  constitutioiial 
liberty.  Yet  so  difficult  is  it  for  any 
government,  which  does  not  rest  on  a 
broad  basis  of  public  consent,  to  avoid 
injustice,  that  they  twice  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  violate  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion. In  1393,  after  a  partial  movement 
in  belialf  of  the  vanquished  faction,  they 
assembled  a  parliament,  and  established 
what  was  technically  called  at  Florence 
a  Balia.*  This  was  a  temporary  delega- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  a  number,  gener- 
ally a  considerable  number,  of  citizens, 
who,  during  the  period  of  their  dictator- 
ship, named  the  magistrates,  instead  of 
drawing  them  by  lot,  and  banished  sus- 
pected individuals.  A  precedent  so  dan- 
gerous was  eventually  fatal  to  themselves, 
and  to  tlie  freedom  of  their  country.  Be- 
sides this  temporary  balia,  the  regular 
scrutinies  periodically  made  in  order  to 
replenish  the  bags,  out  of  which  the 
names  of  all  magistrates  were  drwan  by 
lot,  according  to  the  constitution  estab- 
lished in  1328,  were  so  managed  as  to  ex- 
clude all  persons  disaffected  to  the  domi- 
nant faction.  But,  for  still  greater  secu- 
rity, a  council  of  two  hundred  was  form- 
ed, in  nil,  out  of  those  alone  who  had 
enjoyed  some  of  the  higher  otllces  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years,  the  i)eriod  of  the 
aristocratical  ascendency,  through  whicii 
every  proposition  was  to  pass  before  it 
could  he  submitted  to  the  two  legislative 
councils.!  These  precautions  indicate  a 
government  conscious  of  public  enmity  ; 
and  if  the  Albizi  had  continued  to  sway 
the  republic  of  Florence,  their  jealousy 
of  the  people  would  have  suggested  still 
more  innovations,  till  the  constitution 
Iiad  acquired,  in  legal  form  as  well  as 
substance,  an  absolutely  aristocratical 
character. 

Bui,  while  crushing  with  deliberate  se- 
verity their  avowed  adversaries,  the  ru- 
ling party  had  left  one  family,  whose 
Rise  of  ihc  i)rudence  gave  no  reasonable 
Medici.  excuse  for  persecuting  them ; 
and  whose  popularity,  as  well  as  wealth, 
rendered  the  experiment  hazardous.  The 
Medici  were  among  the  most  considera- 


Ammimto,  p.  810 

N 


t  Id.,  p.  9C1. 


ble  of  the  new,  or  plebeian  nobility. 
From  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  their  name  not  very  unfre- 
quently  occurs  in  tlie  domestic  and  mili- 
taiy  annals  of  Florence.*  Salvestro  de' 
Medici,  who  had  been  partially  implicated 
in  the  democratical  revolution  that  lasted 
from  1378  to  1382,  escaped  proscription 
on  the  revival  of  the  Guelf  party,  though 
some  of  his  family  were  afterward  ban- 
ished. Throughout  the  long  depression 
of  the  popular  fac'tion,  the  house  of  Med- 
ici was  always  regarded  as  their  conso- 
lation and  their  hope.  That  house  was 
now  represented  by  Giovanni,t  whose 
immense  wealth,  honourably  acquired  by 
commercial  dealings,  which  had  already 
rendered  the  name  celebrated  in  Europe, 
was  expended  with  liberality  and  mag- 
nificence. Of  a  mild  temper,  and  averse 
to  cabals,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  did  not  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  party,  and  contented 
himself  with  repressing  some  fresh  en- 
croachments on  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution,  which  the  Albizi  were  dis- 
posed to  make. I  They,  in  their  turn, 
freely  c-dmitted  him  to  that  share  in  pub- 
lic councils  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  his  eminence  and  virtues;  a  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  their  administration 
was  not  illiberally  exclusive.  But  on  the 
death  of  Giovanni,  Jiis  son  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  inheriting  his  father's  riches  and 
estimation,  with  more  talents  and  more 
ambflion,  thought  it  time  to  avail  himself 
of  the  popularity  belonging  to  his  name. 
By  extensive  connexions  with  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Italy,  especially  with 
iSforza,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
first  citizen  of  Florence.  .  The  oligarchy 
were  more  than  ever  unpopular.  Their 
administration,  since  1382,  had  indeed 
been  in  general  eminently  successful ; 
the  acquisition  of  Pisa,  and  of  other  Tus- 
can cities,  had  aggrandized  the  republic, 
while  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  her  ship? 
had  begun  to  trade  with  Alexandria,  and 
sometiinei  to  contend  with  the  Genoese.^ 


♦  The  Medici  are  enumerated  by  Villani  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  HIack  faction  m  1304.  1  viii ,  c. 
71.  ()|ip  of  that  family  was  beheaded  by  order  ol 
the  Duke  of  .Athens  in  1.311.  I.  xii.,  c.  2.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Mr.  Roscoe  shoulil  refer  their  hrst  ap- 
pearance ii.  history,  as  he  seems  to  do,  to  the  sieg* 
of  Scarperi,  in  1351. 

t  Giovanni  was  not  ne.nrly  related  to  SaWestra 
de'  Medici.  Their  farnihrs  are  said  per  IntiRo  tral 
to  alloiitanarsi. — Anunirato,  p.  (K»2.  Novrrthdeab. 
hi.s  bfinudniwn  ponfalonier,  in  1  ICl.crratcl.'*  ipral 
sensation  in  the  citv,  .Tnd  prepared  th«'  w.iy  to  \hm 
subseouenl  revoliu  '      MachiaTelli,  I.  it. 

X  Machiavelli,  h  .'nt..  I.  iv. 

\  The  Florentines  went  their  first  ni-  '    'up 

to   Alexandria   in    1422,  with   great   .i  ua 

hopes.     Prayera  were  ordered  lor  the  »uccf»*  ai 
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But  an  uiiprosperous  war  with  Lucca  di- 
minished a  reputation  which  was  never 
sustained  by  pubhc  afteclion.  Cosmo 
and  his  friends  aggravated  the  errors  of 
the  government,  which,  having  lost  its 
wise  and  temperate  leader,  Nicola  di 
Uzzano,  had  fallen  into  the  rasher  hands 
of  Rinaldo  degP  Albizi.  He  incuiTcd  the 
blame  of  being  the  first  as^i'jressor  in  a 
struggle  which  had  become  inevitable. 
[A.  ~D.  1433.]  Cosmo  was  arrested  by 
command  of  a  gonfalonier  devoted  to 
the  Albizi,  and  condenmed  to  banish- 
ment. But  the  oligarcliy  had  done  too 
much  or  too  little.  The  city  was  full  of 
his  friends  ;  the  honours  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  exile  attested  the  sentiments 
of  Italy.  Next  year  he  was  recalled  in 
triumph  to  Florence,  and  the  Albizi  were 
completely  overthrown. 

It  is  vain  to  expect,  that  a  victorious 
faction  will  scruple  to  retaliate  upon  its 
enemies  a  still  greater  measure  of  injus- 
tice than  it  experienced  at  their  hands. 
The  vanquished  have  no  rights  in  the 
eyes  of  a"  conqueror.  The  sword  of  re- 
turning exiles,  flushed  by  victory,  and  in- 
censed by  suffering,  falls  successively 
upon  their  enemies,  upon  those  whom 
they  suspect  of  being  enemies,  upon 
those  who  may  hereafter  become  such. 
The  Albizi  had  in  general  respected  the 
legal  forms  of  their  free  republic,  which 
good  citizens,  and  perhaps  themselves, 
might  hope  one  day  to  see  more  effect- 
ive. The  Medici  made  all  their  govern- 
ment conducive  to  hereditary  monarchy. 
A  multitude  of  noble  citizens  were  driv- 
en from  their  country ;  some  were  even 
put  to  death.  A  balia  was  appointed  for 
ten  years,  to  exclude  all  the  Albizi  from 
magistracy,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  secu- 
rity to  the  ruling  faction,  to  supersede 
the  legitimate  institutions  of  the  republic. 
After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
dictatorial  power  was  renewed  on  pre- 
tence of  fresh  danger,  and  this  was  re- 
peated six  times  in  twenty-one  years.* 
In  1455  the  constitutional  mode  of  draw- 


the  republic  by  sea ;  and  an  embassy  despatched 
wilh  presents  to  concihate  the  sultan  of  Babylon, 
that  is,  of  Grand  Cairo. — Ammirato,  p.  9!J7.  Flo- 
rence had  never  before  been  so  wealthy.  I'he 
circulating  money  was  reckoned  (perhaps  extrava- 
gantly) at  4,(XXJ,fX)0  florins.  The  manufactures  of 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold  had  never  flourished  so  much. 
Architecture  revived  under  Brunelleschi;  litera- 
ture cnder  Leonard  Aretin  and  Filelfo,  p.  977. 
There  is  some  truth  in  M.  Sismondi's  remark, 
that  the  Medici  have  derived  part  of  their  glory 
from  their  predecessors  in  government,  whom 
they  subverted,  and  whom  they  have  rendered  ob- 
•cure.  But  the  Milanese  war,  breaking  out  in 
1423  tended  a  gocxJ  deal  to  empoverish  the  city. 
*  Machiavelli,  1.  v.     Ammirato, 


ing  magistrates  was  permitted  to  revive 
against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  leading 
party.     They  had  good  reason  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  a  liberty  which  was  incompatiblo 
with  their  usurpation.     The  gonfaloniers, 
drawn  at  random  from  among  respecta- 
ble citizens,  began  to  act  with  an  inde- 
pendence  to  which  the  new  oligarchy 
was  little  accustomed.     Cosmo,  mdeed, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  party,  per- 
ceiving that  some  who  had  acted  in  insub- 
ordination to  him  were  looking  forward 
to  the   opportunity  of  becoming  them 
selves  its  leaders,  was  not  unwilling  to 
throw  upon  them  the  unpopularity  attach 
ed  to  a  usurpation  by  which  he  had  main 
tained  his  influence.     Without  his  appa 
rent  participation,  though  not  against  his 
will,  the  free  constitution  was  again  sus 
pended  by  a  balia  appointed  for  the  nomin 
ation  of  magistrates ;  and  the  regular  draw- 
ing of  names  by  lot  was  never,  I  believe, 
restored.*     Cosmo  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1464.     His  son,  Piero  de'  Medici, 
though  not  deficient  either  in  virtues  or 
abilities,  seemed  too  infirm  in  health  for  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.     At  least 
he  could  only  be  chosen  by  a  sort  of  he 
reditary  title,  which  the  party  above  men- 
tioned, some  from  patriotic,  more  from 
selfish  motives,  were  reluctant  to  admit 
A   strong  opposition  was  raised  to  the 
family  pretensions  of  the  Medici.     Like 
all  Florentine  factions,  it  trusted  to  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  chance  of  arms  was  not 
in  its  favour.     There  is  little  to  regret  ip 
the   downfall  of  that   oligarchy,  which 
had  all  the  disregard  of  popular  rights., 
without  the  generous  virtues  of  the  Me- 
dici, f    From  this  revolution  in  1466,  when 
some  of  the  most  considerable  citizens 
were  banished,  we  may  date  an  acknovvl- 
edged  supremacy  in  the  house  of  Medici, 
the  chief  of  which  nominated  the  regular 
magistrates,    and    drew   to  himself  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  republic. 

The  two  sons  of  Piero,  Lorenzo  and 
Julian,  especially  the  former,  Lorenzo  de 
though  young  at  their  father's  Medici. 
death  [A.  D.  1469],  assumed,  by  the  re- 
quest of  their  friends,  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  impossible  that,  among 
a  people  who  had  so  many  recollections 
to  attach  to  the  name  of  liberty,  among 
so  many  citizens  whom  their  ancient 
constitution  invited  to  public  trust,  the 
control  of  a  single  family  should  excite 
no  dissatisfaction ;  and  perhaps  their  want 

♦  Ammirato,  t.  ii.,  p.  82-87. 

•f  Ammirato,  p.  93.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, ch.  2.  Machiavelli.  Sismondi.  The  tw« 
latter  are  perpetual  references  in  this  part  of  hislo 
ry,  where  no  other  is  made. 
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of  any  positive  authority  heightened  the 
appearance  of  usurpation  in  their  influ- 
ence. But,  if  the  people's  wish  to  resign 
their  freedom  gives  a  title  to  accept  the 
go-^'crnmcnt  of  a  country,  the  Medici 
were  no  usurpers.  That  family  never 
lost  the  affections  of  the  populace.  The 
cry  of  Palle,  Palle  (their  armorial  distinc- 
tion), would  at  any  time  rouse  the  Flor- 
entines to  defend  the  chosen  patrons  of 
the  republic.  If  their  substantial  influ- 
ence could  before  be  questioned,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi,  wherein  Julian  per- 
ished, excited  an  enthusiasm  for  the  sur- 
viving brother  that  never  ceased  during 
his  life.  Nor  was  this  any  thing  unnatu- 
ral, or  any  severe  reproach  to  Florence. 
All  around,  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna, 
the  lamp  of  liberty  had  long  since  been 
extinguished  in  blood.  The  freedom  of 
iSiena  and  Genoa  was  dearly  purchased 
by  revolutionary  proscriptions;  that  of 
Venice  was  only  a  name.  The  republic 
which  had  preserved  longest,  and  with 
greatest  purity,  that  vestal  fire,  had  at 
least  no  relative  degradation  to  fear  in 
.surrendering  herself  to  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici. I  need  not  in  this  place  expatiate 
upon  w\\a.t  the  name  instantly  suggests, 
the  patronage  of  science  and  art,  and  the 
constellation  of  scholars  and  poets,  of 
architects  and  painters,  whose  reflected 
beams  cast  their  radiance  around  his 
head.  His  political  reputation,  though 
far  less  durable,  was  in  his  own  age  as 
conspicuous  as  that  which  he  acquired  in 
the  history  of  letters.  Equally  active  and 
sagacious,  he  held  his  way  through  the 
varying  combinations  of  Italian  policy, 
always  with  credit,  and  generally  with 
success.  Florence,  if  not  enriched,  was 
upon  the  whole  aggrandized  during  his 
administration,  which  was  exposed  to 
some  severe  storms  from  the  unscrupu- 
lous adversaries,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples,  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  resist.  As  a  patriot,  indeed,  we  never 
can  bestow  upon  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  the 
meed  of  disinterested  virtue.  He  com- 
pleted that  subversion  of  the  Florentine 
republic  which  his  t\\  o  immediate  ances- 
tors had  so  well  prepared.  The  two 
councils,  her  regular  legislature,  he  su- 
perseded by  a  permanent  senate  of  sev- 
enty persons  ;*  while  the  gonfalonier  and 

*  Aininirato,  p.  145.  Machiavol  says,  1.  viii.,  that 
this  was  done  ristritjgere  il  governo,  e  che  le  de- 
hbenizioni  iinportanti  si  riducessero  in  minore  nu- 
mero.  Mr.  Koscoe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53,  is  puzzled  how 
to  explain  this  dccidnl  breach  of  the  p«'oj)Ie'«  rights 
by  his  hero.  Hut  though  it  rather  apjicirs  Irom 
Ammirato's  expressions  that  the  two  councils  were 
now  abolished,  yet  from  .M.  Sismondi,  t.  xi.,  p.  196, 
<vho  quotes  an  author  I  have  not  seen,  anu  from 
N2 


priors,  become  a  mocK-'ry  and  pageant  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  of  I  .berty,  were  taught 
that,  in  exercising  a  legitimate  authority 
without  the  sanction  of  their  prince,  a 
name  now  first  heard  at  Florence,  they  in- 
curred the  risk  of  punishment  for  tlieir  au 
dacity.*  Even  the  total  dilapidation  of  his 
commercial  wealth  was  repaired  at  the 
cost  of  the  state  ;  and  the  republic  dii>. 
gracefully  screened  thebankruptcy  of  the 
Medici  by  her  own.f  But,  compared  with 
the  statesmen  of  his  age,  we  can  re- 
proach Lorenzo  with  no  heinous  crime. 
He  had  many  enemies ;  his  descendants 
had  many  more ;  but  no  unequivocal 
charge  of  treachery  or  assassination  has 
been  substantiated  against  his  memory. 
By  the  side  of  Galeazzo  or  Ludovico 
Sforza,  of  Ferdinand  or  his  son  Alfonso 
of  Naples,  of  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he 
shines  with  unspotted  lustre.  [A.  D. 
1192.]  So  much  was  Lorenzo  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  that  his  premature 
death  has  frequently  been  considered  as 


Nardi,  p.  7, 1  should  infer  that  they  still  formally 
subsisted. 

♦  Cambi,  a  gonfalonier  of  justice,  had,  in  concert 
with  the  priors,  admonished  some  public  officers 
for  a  breach  of  duty.  Ku  giudicato  questo  atto 
molto  superbo,  says  Ammirato,  che  senza  partici- 
pazione  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  principe  del  gover- 
no, fosse  seguito,  che  in  Pisa  in  quel  tempo  si  ri- 
trovava,  p.  184.  The  gonfalonier  was  fined  for  ex- 
ecuting his  constitutional  functions.  This  was  a 
downright  confesfion  that  the  rej)ublic  was  at  an 
end  ;  and  all  it  piovokes  M.  Sismondi  to  say  xb 
not  too  much,  t.  xi.,  p.  345. 

t  Since  the  Mcdici  took  on  themselves  the  char- 
acter of  princes,  they  had  forpotten  how  to  be  mer- 
chants. But,  imprudently  enough,  ihev  had  not 
discontinued  their  conmierce,  which  %"•  i.-«e 

mismanaged  by  agents,  whom  they  t!i<i  k. 

The  consequence  was  the  com.'   "  ^n 

of  their  vast  fortune.     The   put  id 

been  for  some  years  ap{)lied  to  ■  fi 

ciencies.     But  from  the  measiU'  ;l»o 

republic,  if  we  may  still  use  that  •■.•.•.  ild 

appear  to  have  considered  herself,  ra:  Lo- 

renzo, as  the  debtor.     The  inter--'  iic 

debt  wasdimini.shed  one  half.'M.T:  :n- 

dations  were  supprespe*!.      The  <  -i* 

was  taken  at  one  fifth  below  its  •  m 

payment  of  taxes,  while  the  gov» .  u-c 

toissueit  at  ilsloriiier  rale.     Thi.  re- 

imbursed a  partof  h:>  Ic^-  :it  the  •    _  fiis 

fellow-citizens.— .■"-  t.   xi.,  p.   347.      h  is 

slightly  alluded  t'  \\r\. 

The  vast  expeiniiiui'  ik« 

of  political  influence  \\.  .t.d 

all  their  profits.     ('  ~  i       >     i  .  to 

have  spent  400.0<mi        .    -s    .,   '  ,rg, 

monasteries,  and   ■  ..  i ,  u.  9L 

The  expenses  of  t  i.'MhimI  1471 

in  !.■■'■  'ted 

lot  ^i»- 

momti,  t.)  .ij.'HKi.tuHi  ir  le* 

Kepubl.,  t.  x.p.  173.      1  ri 

cetl  moneys  r  '     •  "• 

Kdwnni  IV..  -  — 

Conunes,  Mfiii  *.<  'm     ».  >ii,i    u 
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the  cause  of  those  unhappy  revolutions 
that  speedily  ensued,  and  which  his  fore- 
«  sight  would,  it  was  imagined,  have  been 
able  to  prevent ;  an  opinion  which,  wheth- 
er founded  in  probability  or  otherwise, 
attests  the  common  sentiment  about  his 
character. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not 
Pretensions  of  have  changed  the  destinies  of 
Franoe  upon  Italy,  however  premature  his 
Naples.  death  may  appear,  if  we  con- 

sider the  ordinary  duration  of  human  ex- 
istence, it  must  be  admitted,  that  for  his 
own  welfare,  perhaps  for  his  glory,  he 
had  lived  out  the  full  measure  of  his 
time.  An  age  of  new  and  uncommon 
revolutions  was  about  to  arise,  among 
the  earliest  of  which  the  temporary  down- 
fall of  his  family  was  to  be  reckoned. 
The  long-contested  succession  of  Naples 
was  again  to  involve  Italy  in  war.  The 
ambition  of  strangers  was  once  more  to 
desolate  her  plains.  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  had  reigned  for  thirty  years  after 
the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor  with 
success  and  ability ;  but  with  a  degree  of 
ill  faith  as  well  as  tyranny  towards  his 
subjects  that  rendered  his  government 
deservedly  odious.  His  son  Alfonso, 
whose  succession  seemed  now  near  at 
hand,  was  still  more  marked  by  these 
vices  than  himself.*  Meanw^hile,  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  had 
legally  descended,  after  the  death  of  old 
Regnier,  to  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
his  grandson  by  a  daughter ;  whose  mar- 
riage into  the  house  of  Lorraine  had, 
however,  so  displeased  her  father,  that 
he  bequeatlied  his  Neapolitan  title,  along 
with  his  real  patrimony,  the  county  of 
Provence,  to  a  count  of  Maine  ;  by  whose 
testament  they  became  vested  in  the 
crown  of  France.  Louis  XL,  while  he 
took  possession  of  Provence,  gave  him- 
self no  trouble  about  Naples.  But  Charles 
VIII.,  inheriting  his  father's  ambition 
without  that  cool  sagacity  which  restrain- 
ed it  in  general  from  impracticable  at- 
tempts, and  far  better  circumstanced  at 
home  than  Louis  had  ever  been,  was 
ripe  for  an  expedition  to  vindicate  his 
pretensions  upon  Naples,  or  even  for 
more  extensive  projects.  It  was  now 
two  centuries  since  the  kings  of  France 
had  aimed,  by  intervals,  at  conquests  in 
Italy.  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  succes- 
sors were  anxious  to  keep  up  a  connex- 
ion with  the  Guclf  party,  and  to  be  con- 

♦  Comines  who  speaks  sufficiently  ill  of  the 
father,  sums  up  the  son's  character  very  concisely: 
Nul  homine  n'a  este  plus  cruel  que  lui,  ne  plus 
mauvais,  ne  plus  vicieui  et  p'us  infect,  ne  p'us 
gonnnand  que  lui,  L  vii.,  c.  13. 


sidered  its  natural  heavls,  as  the  German 
emperors  were  of  the  Ghibelins.  The  long 
English  \vars  changed  all  views  of  the 
court  of  France  to  self-defence.  But,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  its  plans  of  aggrhn- 
dizement  beyond  the  Alps  began  to  re- 
vive. Several  times,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed, the  republic  of  Genoa  put  itself  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  The  dukes  ot 
Savoy,  possessing  most  part  of  Pied- 
mont, and  masters  of  the  mountain-pass- 
es,  were,  by  birth,  intermarriage,  and 
habitual  policy,  completely  dedicated  to 
the  French  interests.*  In  the  former  wars 
of  Ferdinand  against  the  house  of  Anjou, 
Pope  Pius  II.,  a  very  enlightened  states- 
man, foresaw  the  danger  of  Italy  from 
the  prevailing  influence  of  France,  and 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  her  ar- 
mies.f  But  at  that  time  the  central  parts 
of  Lombardy  were  held  by  a  man  equally 
renowned  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician, 
Francesco  Sforza.  Conscious  that  a 
claim  upon  his  own  dominions  subsisted 
in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  maintained  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  Aragonese  dynas- 
ty at  Naples,  as  having  a  common  interest 
against  France.  But  after  his  death  the 
connexion  between  Milan  and  Naples 
came  to  be  weakened.  In  the  new  sys- 
tem of  alliances,  Milan  and  Florence, 
sometimes  including  Venice,  were  com- 
bined against  Ferdinand  and  Sixtus  IV., 
an  unprincipled  and  restless  pontiif.  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza,  who  had  usurped  the 
guardianship  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  found,  as  that  young  man  ad 
vanced  to  maturity,  that  one  crime  requir- 
ed  to    be   completed    by  another.     To 

*  Denina,  Storia  dell'  Italia  Occidentale,  t.  ii., 
passim.  Louis  XL  treated  Savoy  as  a  fief  of 
France;  interfering  in  all  its  aflfairs,  and  even 
taking  on  himself  the  regency  after  the  death  of 
Philibert  I.,  under  pretence  of  preventing  disor- 
ders, p.  185.  The  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  who  pos- 
sessea  considerable  territories  in  the  soulh  of  Pied 
mont,  had  done  homage  to  France  ever  since  1353 
(p.  40),  though  to  the  Injury  of  his  real  superior, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  gave  France  another 
pretext  for  interference  in  Italy,  p.  187. 

t  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  in  a  conference  with  Pius 
II.  at  Florence,  having  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  pope  should  support  I'erdinand  ;  Pontifer 
hand  ferendum  fuisse  ait,  regem  a  se  constitutum, 
armis  ejici,  neque  id  Italiae  libertati  corducere; 
Gallos,  si  regnum  obtinuissent,  Senas  hand  dubift 
subacturos ;  Florentines  adversus  lilia  nihil  actu- 
ros ;  Borsium  Mutinaa  ducem  Gallis  galliorem 
videri ;  Flaminiae  regulos  ad  Francos  inclinare , 
Genuam  Francis  subesse,  et  civitatem  Astensem; 
si  pontifex  Romanus  aliquando  P>ancorum  amicus 
assumatur,  nihil  reliqui  in  ItalieL  remanere  quod 
non  transeat  in  Gallorum  nomen  ;  tuerise  Italiam, 
dum  Ferdinandum  tueretur. — Commentar.  Pii  Se- 
cundi,  1.  iv.,  p.  96.  Spondanus,  who  led  me  to  this 
passage,  is  very  angry  ;  but  the  year  1494  pttved 
riua  11.  to  Oe  a  wary  statesman. 
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depose  and  murder  his  ward  was  how- 
ever a  scheme  that  prudence,  though  not 
conscience,  bade  him  hesitate  to  execute. 
He  had  rendered  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
and  Piero  de'  Medici,  Lorenzo's  heir,  his 
decided  enemies.  A  revolution  at  .Milan 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  his  con- 
tiruing  ii  usurpation.  [A.  D,  1439.]  In 
thcs'^  circumstances,  Ludovico  Sforza 
excited  the  King  of  France  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Naples.* 

So  long  as  the  three  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  unable  to  put  forth  their 
natural  strength  through  internal  separa- 
tion or  foreign  war,  the  Italians  had  so 
little  to  dread  for  their  independence, 
that  their  policy  was  altogether  directed 
to  regulating  the  domestic  balance  of 
powQr  among  themselves.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  Europe  would  have  mani- 
fested the  necessity  of  reconciling  petty 
animosities,  and  sacrificing  petty  ambi- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  the  nationality 
of  their  governments  ;  not  by  attempting 
to  melt  down  Lombards  and  Neapolitans, 
principalities  and  republics,  into  a  single 
monarchy,  but  by  the  more  just  and  ra- 
tional scheme  of  a  common  federation. 
The  politicians  of  Italy  were  abundantly 
competent,  as  far  as  cool  and  clear  un- 


derstandings could  lender  them,  to  per- 
ceive the  interests  of  their  country.  But 
it  is  the  will  of  Providence,  that  the  high- 
est and  surest  wisdom,  even  in  matters 
of  policy,  should  never  be  unconnected 
with  virtue.  In  relieving  himself  from  an 
immediate  danger,  Ludovico  Sforza  over- 
looked the  consideration  tliat  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  King  of  Franco 
claimed  by  an  ancient  title  that  principal- 
ity of  Milan,  which  he  was  compassing 
by  usurpation  and  murder.  But  neither 
xMilan  nor  Naples  was  free  from  other 
claimants  than  France,  nor  was  she  re- 
served to  enjoy  unmolested  the  spoil  of 
Italy.  A  louder  and  a  louder  strain  of 
warlike  dissonance  will  be  heard  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  llie 
Mediterranean  gulf.  Tiie  dark  and  wily 
Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively  Maximil- 
ian, are  preparing  to  hasten  into  the  lists  ; 
the  schemes  of  ambition  are  assuming 
a  more  comprehensive  aspect ;  and  the 
controversy  of  Neapolitan  succession 
is  to  expand  into  tlie  long  rivalry  be- 
tween the  houses  of  France  and  Austria 
But  here,  while  Italy  is  still  untouched 
and  before  as  yet  the  first  lances  of 
France  gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps,  we  close  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Affes. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  TO 

• 

■kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. — Conquest  of  Spain  bv 
the  Moors. — Gradual  Revival  of  the  Spanish 
Nation. — Kingdoms  of  Leon,  Aragon,  Navarre, 
and  Castiie,  successively  formed. — Chartered 
Towns  of  Castde. — Mditary  Orders. — Conquest 
of  Ferdmand  III.  and  James  of  Aragon. — Causes 
of  the  delay  in  e.xpellmg  the  Moors. — History  of 
Castile  continued. — Character  of  the  government. 
— Peter  the  Cruel. — House  of  Trastamare. — 
John  II.-  -Henry  IV'. — Constitution  of  Caslile. — 
National  Assemblies  or  Cortes. — Their  constitu- 
ent parts. — Right  of  Taxation. — Legislation. — 
Privy  Council  of  Castile. — Laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Liberty.— Imperfections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.— Aragon. — Its  history  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. — Disputed  succession. — Con- 
stitution of  Aragon.— Free  spirit  of  its  Aristoc- 
racy.-Privilege  of  Union. — Powers  of  the  Jus- 
tua. — Legal  Securities. — Illustrations. — Other 
Constituiiotial  Laws. —  Valencia  and  Catalonia. 
—  L'nion  of  two  Crowns  by  the  Marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabe  .a. — Conquest  of  Granada. 

The  history  of  Spain  during  the  mid- 
dle  ages  ought  to  commence  wif.h  the 

*  Guiiciardini,  1. 1. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 

dynasty  of  the  Visigoths ;  a  na-  Rms.iom  ©r 
tion  among  the  first  that  a.ssault-  Visipxha  ui 
ed  and  overthrew  the  Koman  *"*"' 
Empire,  and  whose  establishment  prece- 
ded by  nearly  half  a  century  the  invasion 
of  Clovis.  Vanquished  by  that  conquer- 
or in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  (iothic 
monarchs  lost  their  extensive  dominions 
in  Gaul,  and  transferred  their  residence 
from  Toulouse  to  Toledo.  But  I  hold 
the  annals  of  barbarians  so  unworthy  of 
remembrance,  that  1  will  not  detain  the 
reader  by  naming  one  sovereign  of  that 
obscure  race.  Tiie  Merovingian  kini^s  of 
France  were  perhaps  as  deeply  stained 
by  atrocious  crimes,  but  their  history, 
slightly  as  I  have  noticed  it,  is  the  necet 
sary  foundation  of  that  of  Charlemagne 
and  illustrates  tlie  feudal  sNsit'in  and 
constitutional  anliiiuitiivs  of  Fraiu-i*.  If 
those  of  Castile  had  bmi  equally  inter- 
esting to  the  historical  student,  i  sh<uild 
have  taken  the  same  pams  to  trace  .heir 
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original  in  the  (jothic  monarchy.  For 
that  is  at  least  as  much  the  primary 
source  of  the  old  Castilian  constitution, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  of  our  own. 
It  may,  however,  suffice  to  mention,  that 
it  differed  in  several  respects  from  that 
of  the  Franks  during  the  same  period. 
The  crown  was  less  hereditary,  or  at 
least  the  regular  succession  was  more 
frequently  disturbed.  The  prelates  had  a 
still  more  commanding  influence  in  tem- 
poral government.  The  distinction  of 
Romans  and  barbarians  was  less  marked, 
the  laws  more  miiform,  and  approaching 
nearly  to  the  imperial  code.  The  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  perhaps  more  lim- 
ited by  an  aristocratical  council  than  in 
France,  but  it  never  yielded  to  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  mayors  of  the  palace. 
Civil  wars  and  disputed  successions  were 
very  frequent,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
kingdom  -was  not  violated  by  the  custom 
of  partition. 

Spain,  after  remaining  for  nearly  three 
Conquest  ceuturies  in  the  possession  of  the 
by  the      Yisigoths,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Saracens.  ^Yie  Saraccus  in  712.     The  fer- 
vid and  irresistible  enthusiasm  which  dis- 
tinguished the   youthful  period  of  Ma- 
horaetanism,  might  sufficiently  account 
for  this  conquest ;  even  if  we  could  not 
assign   additional   causes, — the  factions 
which  divided  the  Goths,  the  resentment 
of  disappointed  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
the  provocations  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
temerity  that  risked  the  fate  of  an  em- 
pire on  the  chances  of  a   single  battle. 
It  is  more  surprising,  that  a  remnant  of 
this  ancient  monarchy  should  not  only 
have  preserved  its  national  liberty  and 
name   in  the    northern  mountains,    but 
waged  for  some  centuries  a  successful, 
and  generally  an  offensive  warfare  against 
the  conquerors,  till  the  balance  was  com- 
pletely   turned   in    its    favour,   and    the 
Moors  were  compelled  to  maintain  almost 
as  obstinate  and  protracted  a  contest  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula.     But  the 
Arabian  monarchs  of  Cordova  found  in 
their  success  and  imagined  security  a  pre- 
text for  indolence  ;  even  in  the  cultivation 
of  science,  and  contemplation  of  the  mag- 
nifcent   architecture   of    their  mosques 
and  palaces,  they  forgot  their  poor  but 
daring  enemies  in  the  Asturias;   while, 
according  to  the  nature  of  despotism,  the 
fruits  of  wisdom  or  bravery  in  one  gen- 
eration were  lost  in  the  follies  and  ef- 
feminacy of  the  next.     Their  kingdom 
was  dismembered  by  successful  rebels, 
who  formed  the  states  of  Toledo,  Hues- 
ca,  Saragosa,  and  others  less  eminent; 
md  these,  in  their  own  mutual  contests, 


not  only  relaxed  their  natural  enmity  to* 
wards  the  Christian  princes,  but  some- 
times sought  their  alliance.* 

The  last  attack,  which  seemed  to  en- 
danger the  reviving  monarchy  of  Kingdom 
Spain,  was  that  of  Almanzor,  the  o^'  i^«^on- 
illustrious  vizier  of  Haccham  II.,  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  wherein  the 
city  of  Leon,  and  even  the  shrine  of  Com 
postella,  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Foi 
some  ages  before  this  transient  reflux 
gradual  encroachments  had  been  made 
upon  the  Saracens;  and  the  kingdom, 
originally  styled  of  Oviedo,  the  seat  of 
which  was  removed  to  Leon  in  914,  had 
extended  its  boundary  to  the  Duero,  and 
even  to  the  mountainous  chain  of  the 
Guadarrama.  The  province  of  old  Cas- 
tile, thus  denominated,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  the  castles  erected,  while 
it  remained  a  march  or  frontier  against 
the  Moors,  was  governed  by  hereditary 
counts,  elected  originally  by  the  provin- 
cial aristocracy,  and  virtually  independ- 
ent, it  seems  probable,  of  the  kjngs  of 
Leon,  though  commonly  serving  them  in 
war,  as  brethren  of  the  same  faith  and 
nation. f 

While  the  kings  of  Leon  were  tlius  occu- 
pied in  recovering  the  western  provinces, 
another  race  of  Christian  princes  grew  up 
silently  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrene- 
an  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  Kingtiomsof 
more  obscure  than  the  begin-  Navarre  and 
nings  of  those  little  states,  ^•"^gon. 
which  were  formed  in  Navarre  and  the 
country  of  Soprarbe.  They  might  per- 
haps be  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
Moorish  conquests.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees  dwelt  an  aboriginal  people  ;  the 
last  to  undergo  the  yoke,  and  who  had  nev- 
er acquired  the  language,  of  Rome.  We 
know  little  of  these  intrepid  mountain- 
eers in  the  dark  period  which  elapsed 
under  the  Gothic  and  Frank  dynasties, 
till  we  find  them  cutting  off"  the  rear 
guard  of  Charlemagne  in  Roncesvalles, 

*  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espagne. 

t  According  to  Roderic  of  Toledo,  one  of  tho 
earliest  Spanish  historians,  though  not  older  than 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  nobles 
of  Castile,  in  the  reign  of  Kroila,  about  the  year 
924,  sibi  et  posteris  providerunt,  et  duos  milites  non 
de  potentioribus,  sed  de  prudentioribus  elegerunt, 
quod  et  indices  statuerunt,  ut  dissensiones  patriae 
et  querelantium  causa)  suo  jiidiciosopirentur,  1.  v., 
c.  1.  Several  other  passages  in  the  same  writer 
prove  that  the  counts  of  Castile  were  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  Leon,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand Gonsalvo  about  the  mi<}dleof  the  tenth  centu- 
ry. VjX  quo  iste  suscepit  sua}  patria)  coinjai.iirn 
cf'ssaverunt  rcges  Asturiarnm  insolcsrere  in  Cas- 
teliam,  et  a  flumine  Pisoricil  nihil  amplius  vindica 
runt,  1.  v.,  c.  2.  Marina,  in  his  Knsa>o  Historico 
Crilico,  is  disposed  to  controvert  this  lact. 
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and  maintaining  at  least  their  indepciid- 
encf.,  though  seldom,  like  thr  kings  of 
Asturias,  waging  offensive  war  against 
the  Saracens.  The  town  of  Jaca,  situa- 
.ed  among  long  narrow  valleys  that  in- 
tersect the  southern  ridges  of  tlie  Pyre- 
aees,  was  the  capital  of  a  little  free  state, 
whif:h  afterward  expanded  into  the  mon- 
Archy  of  Aragon.*  A  territory  rather 
more  extensive  belonged  to  Navarre,  the 
Kings  of  which  fixed  their  seat  at  Pam- 
pelona.  Biscay  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided between  this  kingdom  and  that  of 
Leon.  The  connexion  of  Aragon  or  So- 
prarbe  and  Navarre  was  very  intimate, 
and  they  were  often  united  under  a  single 
chief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centu- 
Kingdornof  ry,  Sanclio  the  Great,  king  of 
Castile.  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  ena- 
bled to  render  his  second  son,  Ferdinand, 
count,  or,  as  he  assumed  the  title,  King 
of  Castile.  This  effectually  dismember- 
ed that  province  from  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  ;  but  their  union  soon  became  more 
complete  than  ever,  though  with  a  re- 
versed supremacy.  Bermudo  IlL.kingof 
Leon,  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  new  king 
of  Castile,  who  had  married  his  sister; 
and  Ferdinand,  in  her  right  or  in  that  of 
conquest,  became  master  of  the  united 
monarchy.  This  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Christian  states  enabled 
them  to  direct  a  more  unremitting  ener- 
gy against  their  ancient  enemies,  who 
were  now  sensibly  weakened  by  the  va- 
rious causes  of  decline  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Spaniards  were  almost  al- 
vays  superior   in  the  field;  the  towns, 


♦  The  Fueros,  or  written  laws  of  Jaca,  were 
perhaps  more  ancient  than  any  local  customary  in 
Europe.  Alfonso  IH.  confirms  them  by  name  of  the 
ancient  usages  of  Jacx  They  prescribe  the  de- 
scent of  lands  and  moveables,  as  well  as  the  elec- 
tion of  municipal  magistrates.  The  followuig  law, 
which  enjoms  the  rising  in  arms  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, illustrates,  with  a  sort  of  romantic  wildness, 
the  manners  of  a  pastoral  but  warlike  people,  an*! 
reminds  us  of  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Lady  of 
ihe  Lake.  De  appellitis  ita  statuimus.  Cum  hom- 
ines de  villis,  vel  qui  slant  in  montanis  cum  suis 
ganatis  [gregibiis],  audiermt  appellitum;  omiu's 
capiant  arrna,  et  dunissis  ganatis,  et  omnibus  aliis 
SUI8  fiEieiidis  [negoliis]  secjuantur  appellitum.  Kt 
ai  illi  qui  fuerint  magis  rcmoti,  invenerint  m  villii 
magii  proxini4  appellito  [deest  alujuid  !]  oinnes 
qui  nonduin  fuerint  egressi  tunc  villain  illain.  quae 
tanjius  sfcuta  est  appellitum,  pecent  [.solvant] 
unam  li.iccam  [vaccamj ;  et  unusauisCjUe  homo  ex 
lllis  qui  tanlius  secutus  est  appellitum,  ol  quern 
2naffis  rcmoti  praecesserint,  pecet  tres  solidos.  quo- 
modo  nobis  videbitur,  partiendos.  Tamen  iii  Jac4 
et  in  aliis  villis,  sint  aliqui  iiommati  et  cerii,  quos 
elegennl  consules,  qui  remaneant  ad  villas  custo- 
diendas  et  defendemJas. — Bianca?  Commentaha  m 
bcnotti  Hispania  lllustry  i,  p.  595. 


which  they  began  by  pillaging,  they  gradu- 
ally possessed;  tlieir  valour  was  heigh^ 
ened  by  the  customs  of  chivalry,  and 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Cid';  and, 
before  the  end  of  this  age,  Alonso  VL  re- 
covered the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  city  of  Toledo.  This  jaiHurem 
was  the  severest  blow  which  the  lo'edo, 
Moors  had  endured,  and  an  unequivocal 
symptom  of  that  change  in  llieir  relative 
strength  which,  from  being  so  gradual, 
was  the  more  irretrievable.  Calamities 
scarcely  inferior  fell  upon  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter.  The  kings  of  Aragon  (a 
title  belonging  originally  to  a  little  dis- 
trict upon  the  river  of  that  name)  had 
been  cooped  up  almost  in  the  mountains 
by  the  small  Moorish  states  north  of  the 
Ebro,  especially  that  of  Huesca.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
began  to  attack  their  neighbours  with 
success ;  the  Moors  lost  one  town  after 
another,  till,  in  1118,  exposed  and  weak- 
ened by  the  reduction  of  all  these  places, 
the  city  of  Saragosa,  in  which  a  And  Sara- 
line  of  Mahometan  princes  had  8"=*^- 
flourished  for  several  ages,  became  the 
prize  of  Alfonso  L,  and  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  The  southern  parts  of  what 
is  now  the  province  of  Aragon  were  suc- 
cessively reduced  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  while  all  new  CastiJe  and  Estre- 
madura  became  annexed  in  the  same 
gradual  manner  to  the  dominion  of  the 
descendants  of  Alfonso  VI. 

Although  the  feudal  system  cannot 
be  said  to  have  obtained  in  the  >f,„je„rgei- 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  umgihe 
tlu3ir  peculiar  situation  gave  the  "cwcon 
aristocracy  a  great  deal  of  the 
same  power  and  independence  whicii 
resulted  in  France  and  Ct-rmany  from 
that  institution.  The  territory  succfs*- 
sively  recovered  from  the  Moors,  like 
waste  lands  reclaimed,  could  have  no 
proprietor  but  the  conquerors ;  and  the 
prospect  of  such  acquisitions  was  a  con- 
stant incitement  to  tln'  nobility  of  Spain, 
especially  to  those  who  had  si'ltk-d  them- 
selves on  the  Castilian  frontier.  In  their 
new  conquests,  they  built  towns  and 
invited  Christian  settlers,  the  Sanicen 
inhabitants  l>eing  commonly  expelled, 
or  voluntarily  rt-lreating  to  the  safer 
provinces  of  the  south.  Thus  Buruos  was 
settled  by  a  count  of  Castile  about  880;  an- 
other fixed  his  seat  at  Osma ;  a  third 
at  Sepulveda;  a  fourth  at  S.ilamanca. 
Thesc  citir^  wen*  not  fn-r  from  inces- 
sant peril  of  a  sudden  attack  till  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  L, 
and,  consequently,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing in   exercise  a  numerous  »»wi  armed 
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population  gave  a  character  of  personal 
freedom  and  privilege  to  the  inferior 
classes,  which  they  hardly  possessed  at 
so  early  a  period  in  any  other  monarchy. 
Villanage  seems  never  to  have  been 
established  in  the  Hispano-Gothic  king- 
doms Leon  and  Castile  ;  though  I  confess 
it  was  far  from  being  unknown  in  that 
of  Arag?n,  which  had  formed  its  institu- 
tions on  a  feudal  pattern.  Since  nothing 
makes  us  forget  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
of  rank  so  much  as  participation  in  any 
common  calamity,  every  man  who  had 
escaped  the  great  shipwreck  of  liberty 
and  religion  in  the  mountains  of  Asturi- 
as  was  invested  with  a  personal  dignity, 
which  gave  him  value  in  his  own  eyes 
and  those  of  his  country.  It  is  probably 
this  sentiment,  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  gradually  fixing  the  national  charac- 
ter, that  has  produced  the  elevation  of 
manner  remarked  by  travellers  in  the 
Castilian  peasant.  But  while  these  ac- 
quisitions of  the  nobihty  promoted  the 
grand  object  of  winning  back  the  penin- 
sula from  its  invaders,  they  by  no  means 
invigorated  ihe  government,  or  tended  to 
domestic  tranquillity. 

A.  more  interesting  method  of  securing 
Chartered  ^^^^  public  defence  was  by  the 
towns  or  institution  of  chartered  towns 
communities,  ^j.  communities.  These  were 
established  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
France  and  England,  and  were  in  some 
degree  of  a  peculiar  description.  Instead 
of  purchasing  their  immunities,  and  al- 
most their  personal  freedom,  at  the  hands 
of  a  master,  the  burgesses  of  Castilian 
towns  were  invested  with  civil  rights  and 
extensive  property  on  the  more  liberal 
condition  of  protecting  their  country. 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  erection  of  a 
community  is  in  1020,  when  Alfonso  V., 
in  the  cortes  at  Leon,  established  the  priv- 
ileges of  that  city  with  a  regular  code  of 
laws,  by  wliich  its  magistrates  should 
be  governed.  The  citizens  of  Carrion, 
Llanes,  and  other  towns,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  same  prince.  Sancho  the 
Great  gave  a  similar  constitution  to  Nax- 
ara.  Sepulveda  iiad  its  code  of  laws  in 
1076  from  Alfonso  VI. ;  in  the  same  reign 
Logrono  and  Sahagun  acquired  their  priv- 
ileges, and  Salamanca  not  long  after- 
ward. The  fuero,  or  original  charter  of 
a  wSpanish  community,  was  properly  a 
compact  by  which  the  king  or  lord 
granted  a  town  and  adjacent  district  to 
the  burgesses,  with  various  privileges, 
and  especially  that  of  choosing  magis- 
trates and  a  common  council,  who  were 
bound  to  conform  themselves  tothelaN%  i 
Dre«cribed  by  the  founder.     These  lawii 


I  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  though  essen 
I  tially  derived  from  the  ancient  code  oi 
the  Visigoths,  which  continued  to  be  the 
common  law  of  Castile  till  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  varied  from  each 
other  in  particular  usages,  which  had 
probably  grown  up  and  been  established 
in  these  districts  before  their  legal  con- 
firmation. The  territory  held  by  char- 
tered towns  was  frequently  very  exten- 
sive, far  beyond  any  comparison  with 
corporations  in  our  own  country  or  in 
France  ;  including  the  estates  of  private 
landholders,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  municipality,  as  well 
as  its  inalienable  demesnes,  allotted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  magistrates  and 
other  public  expenses.  In  every  town 
the  king  appointed  a  governor  to  receive 
the  usual  tributes,  and  watch  over  the 
police  and  the  fortified  places  within  the 
district ;  but  the  administration  of  justice 
was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  elected  judges.  Even  the 
executive  power  of  the  royal  officer  was 
regarded  with  jealousy;  he  was  forbid- 
den to  use  violence  towards  any  one 
without  legal  process  ;  and,  by  the  fuero 
of  Logrono,  if  he  attempted  to  enter  for- 
cibly into  a  private  house,  he  might  be 
killed  with  impunity.  These  democrat- 
ical  customs  were  altered  in  the  four 
teenth  century  by  Alfonso  XL,  who 
vested  the  municipal  administration  in  a 
small  number  of  jurats  or  regidors.  A 
pretext  for  this  was  found  in  some  disor- 
ders to  which  popular  elections  had  led  ; 
but  the  real  motive,  of  course,  must  have 
been  to  secure  a  greater  influence  for  the 
crown,  as  in  similar  innovations  of  some 
English  kings. 

In  recompense  for  such  liberal  conces 
sions,  the  incorporated  towns  were  bound 
to  certain  money  payments  and  to  mili- 
tary service.  This  was  absolutely  due 
from  every  inhabitant,  without  dispensa- 
tion or  substitution,  unless  in  case  of  in- 
firmity. The  royal  governor  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  in  the  simple  times  of  prim- 
itive Rome,  raised  and  commanded  the 
militia ;  who,  in  a  service  always  short, 
and  for  the  most  part  necessary,  pre- 
served that  delightful  consciousness  of 
freedom,  under  the  standard  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens and  chosen  leaders,  which 
no  mere  soldier  can  enjoy.  Every  man 
of  a  certain  property  was  bound  to  serve 
on  horseback,  and  was  exempted  in  re- 
turn from  the  payment  of  taxes.  This 
produced  a  distinction  between  the  cahal- 
leros,  or  noble  class,  and  the  pcchhros,  or 
payers  of  tribute.  But  the  distinction 
appears  to  have  been  founded  only  upon 
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wealtli,  as  in  the  Roman  equites,  and  not 
apon  hereditary  rank,  though  it  most 
likely  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter. 
The  horses  of  these  caballcros  could  not 
be  seized  for  debt ;  in  some  cases  they 
were  exclusively  eligible  to  magistracy ; 
and  their  honour  was  protected  by  laws 
which  rendered  it  highly  penal  to  insult 
nj  molest  them.  But  the  civil  rights  of 
rich  and  poor  in  courts  of  justice  were  as 
equal  as  in  I^ngland.* 

The  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  in 
Military  Spain  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to 
orders,  another  remarkable  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  that  country,  the  military 
orders.  These  had  already  been  tried 
with  signal  effect  in  Palestine ;  and  the 
similar  circumstances  of  Spain  easily  led 
to  an  adoption  of  the  same  policy.  In  a 
very  few  years  after  the  first  institution 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  they  were  en- 
dowed with  great  estates,  or  rather  dis- 
tricts, won  from  the  Moors,  on  condition 
of  defending  their  own  and  the  national 
territory.  These  lay  chiefly  in  the  parts 
of  Aragon  beyond  the  Ebro,  the  conquest 
of  which  was  then  recent  and  insecure.! 
So  extraordinary  was  the  respect  for  this 
order,  and  that  of  St.  John,  and  so  power- 
ful the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tendom rested  upon  their  valour,  that  Al- 
fonso the  First,  king  of  Aragon,  dying 
childless,  bequeathed  to  them  his  whole 
kingdom  ;  an  example  of  liberality,  says 
Mariana,  to  surprise  future  times,  and  dis- 
please his  own.;f  The  states  of  Aragon 
animlled,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  strange 
testament ;  but  the  successor  of  Alfonso 
was  obliged  to  pacify  the  ambitious 
knights  by  immense  concessions  of  mo- 
ney and  territory;  stipulating  even  not  to 
make  peace  with  the  Moors  against  their 
will.^  In  imitation  of  these  great  mili- 
tary orders,  common  to  all  Christendom, 
there  arose  three  Spanish  institutions  of 
a  similar  kind,  the  orders  of  Calatrava, 
Santiago,  and  Alcantara.  The  first  of 
these  was  estal)lished  ii\  1158;  the  sec- 
ond and  most  famous  had  its  charter 
from  the  pope  in  1175,  though  it  seems 
to   have   existed    previously ;    the  third 

♦  I  am  indebted  for  this  account  of  municipal 
towns  in  Castile  to  a  book  publisheil  at  Madrid  \n 
1808,  immediately  aft  :t  tne  rcvolutitm,  bv  the 
Doctor  .Marina,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Isidor, 
entitled,  E.'.jtayo  Hi.storicQ-Critico  sobre  la  antigua 
legislacion  y  prmcij»a!es  cuerpo.s  legates  de  los  rey- 
noa  de  Lyon  y  Castilla,  especialment  sobre  el  co- 
digode  D.  .Ahmso  el  Sai)io,  conocido  con  el  nombre 
de  las  Siete  Partidas.    This  work  is  perhaps  not 


ily  to  ce  procure*!  in  England  :  but  an  article  in 
the  Edmburgh  Review,  No.  XLIII.,  will  convey  a 
■uflicient  notion  of  its  contents. 

f  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.,  1.  x.,  c.  10. 

;  L.  X.  c.  J''  ^  L.  x.,c.  18 


branched  off  from  that  of  Calaintva  at  a 
subsequent  time.*     These  were  miUtaiy 
colleges,  having   their  walled   towns  in 
different  parts  of  Castile,  and  governed 
by  an  elective  grand  master,  who.sc  influ- 
ence in  the  slate  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  the  nobility.     In  the  civU 
dissensions  of  the  fourteenth  and  ^fteenth 
centuries,  the   chiefs  of  these    incorpo- 
rated knights  were  ol'tcn  very  prominent. 
The    kingdoms  of  Leon   and  Castile 
were  unwisely  divided  anew  by  pinai  union 
Alfonso  VII.,  between  his  sons  oiix;«iiaaJ 
S^ncho  and  Ferdinand,  and  tins  ^"**"'''- 
produced  not  only  a  separation,  but  a  re 
vival  of  the  ancient  jealousy,  with  fre- 
quent   wars,   for  near    a   centun*'.      At 
lei^th,  in   1238,  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of 
Ca.stile,  reunited  for  ever  the  two  branches 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy.     He  employed 
their  joint  strength  against  the  Moors 
whose  dominion,  though  it  still  embraced 
the  finest  provinces  uf  the  peninsula,  was 
sinking  by   internal  weakness,   and  had 
never  recovered  a  tremendous  defeat  at 
Banos  di  Toloso,  a  few  miles  from  13ay- 
len,  in  1210.1     Ferdinand,  bursting  into 
Andalusia,  took  its  great  capi-  ron(,uest  oi 
tal,  the  city  of  Cordova  [A.  D.  Andiiusia, 
1236],  not  less  ennobled  by  the  cultivation 
of  Arabian  science,  and  by  the  names  of 
Avicenna   and   Averroes,   than    by   the 
splendid  works  of  a  rich  and  munificent 
dynasty. 4:     In  a  few  years  more,  Seville 
was   added   to    his    conquests,   and   the 
Moors    lost   their  favourite   regions   on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  .And  Valencia 
James    I,    of   Aragon,   the   victories   of 
whose  long  reign  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Conqueror,  reduced  the  city  and  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  the  Balearic  Is!es,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia ;  but  the  last  wad 

•  L.  xi.,  c.  G,  13  ;  1.  xii.,  c.  3. 

t  A  letter  of  Alfonso  IX. .who  gained  this  victory, 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  puts  the  loss  of  the  Moora 
at  180,000  men.  The  .\rabi.m  hi.'*tori:uiH  th.)iii|h 
without  specifying  nuinl>ers,  seem  to  ■  '  is 

immense  slaughter,  which  nevf  rttu'U  >  !i 

cult  to  conceive  before  the  invention  «'t  .i;r.'ij ow 
der,  or  indeed  since. — CanJonne,  t."  ii ,  p.  3VJ7. 

X  If  we  can  rely  on  a  Moorish  r     '    "       nted  b 
Cardonne  (t.  i.,  p.  337),  the  city  •  t  con 

tained,   I    know    not    r-     •'•  .  ..^y 

2(X),CU0  houses.  GOO  mo-  *. 

There  were  I'J.OOO  towi.-  .....  .,  ka 

of  the  fJua<ia!q<iivir.     The  minea  >  ef 

were  very  jirtMluclive.      Ami  the   •  le 

khalifs  (it   ('(.nldvaare  saul  to  h;i  to 

13(),(MMnMii,  !   I'rrf,,  i,  money;   I"  ii 


tribw  ,'  to  thi 

tal  ^  ;  :('d   III   ■ 

earth.     <Uher  proofs  ol  ' 

ami   ^'.  :t miour  of  this  n. 

(  s   work,  from    whu  ii   Um  n 

,  -rowed  by  later  writern.     'l" 

>   in    Murphy's   Moonsh  anti«iuii>t=s 
'     .otrate  this  subject. 
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annexed,  according  to   compact,  to  the 
crown  of  Castile. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
Expulsion  of  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
the  Moors  teeuth  ccntury,  when  the  splen- 
long  delayed,  ^j^  conqucsts  of  Ferdinand  and 
James  had  planted  the  Christian  banner 
on  the  three  principal  Moorish  cities,  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  rescue  of  Spain  from 
their  yoke  should  be  completed.  Ambi- 
tion, religious  zeal,  national  enmity,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  pause  in  a  career 
which  now  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by 
2uch  moderate  difliculties ;  but  we  find, 
on  the  contrary,  the  exertions  of  the 
Spaniards  begin  from  this  time  to  relax, 
and  their  acquisitions  of  territory  to  be- 
come more  slow.  One  of  the  causes, 
undoubtedly,  that  produced  this  unex- 
pected protraction  of  the  contest,  was 
the  superior  means  of  resistance  which 
the  Moors  found  in  retreating.  Their 
population,  spread  originally  over  the 
whole  of  Spain,  was  now  condensed,  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  become  no  further  com- 
pressible, in  a  single  province.  It  had 
been  mingled,  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts,  with  the  IMozarabic  Christians, 
their  subjects  and  tributaries,  not  perhaps 
treated  with  much  injustice,  yet  naturally 
and  irremediably  their  enemies.  Toledo 
and  Saragosa,  when  they  fell  under  a 
Ciiristian  sovereign,  were  full  of  these 
inferior  Christians,  whose  long  inter- 
course with  their  masters  has  infused  the 
tones  and  dialect  of  Arabia  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Castile.*  But  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Moors,  exasperated  by  de- 
feat, and  jealous  of  secret  disaffection, 
began  to  persecute  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, till  they  renounced  or  fled  for  their 
religion;  so  that,  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, scarcely  any  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  left  at  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand's invasion.  An  equally  severe  pol- 
icy was  adopted  on  the  other  side.  The 
Moors  had  been  permitted  to  dwell  in  Sa- 
ragosa, as  the  Christians  had  dwelt  be- 
fore, subjects,  not  slaves ;  but,  on  the  cap- 
lure  of  Seville,  they  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled, and  new  settlers  invited  from 
every  part  of  Spain.  The  strong  fortified 
towns  of  Andalusia,  such  as  Clibraltar, 
Algczira.s,  Tariffa,  maintained  also  a  more 
formidable  resistance  than  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  Castile ;  they  cost  tedious 
siege?;,  were  sometimes  recovered  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  always  liable  to  his  at- 
tacks. IJut  the  great  protection  of  the 
Spanish  Mahometans  was   found  in  the 

*  Manana,      xi,c.  1.     Gihyjon,  c.  51. 


alliance  and  ready  aid  ^f  their  Kindred 
beyond  the  Straits.  Accustomed  to  hear 
of  the  African  Moors  only  as  pirates,  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  the  powerful  dy- 
nasties, the  warlike  chiefs,  the  vast  ar- 
mies, which  for  seven  or  eight  centuries 
illustrate  the  annals  of  that  people.  Their 
assistance  was  always  afforded  to  the 
true  believers  in  Spain,  though  their  am 
bition  was  generally  dreaded  by  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  their  valour.* 

Probably,  however,  the  kings  of  Gra- 
nada were  most  indebted  to  the  indolence 
which  gradually  became  characteristic  of 
their  enemies.  By  the  cession  of  Murcia 
to  Castile,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  shut 
itself  out  from  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing those  conquests  which  had  ennobled 
her  earlier  sovereigns  ;  and  their  succes- 
sors, not  less  ambitious  and  enterprising, 
diverted  their  attention  towards  objecti 
beyond  the  peninsula.  The  Castilian, 
patient  and  undesponding  in  bad  succ  ess, 
loses  his  energy  as  the  pressure  becomes 
less  heavy,  and  puts  no  ordinary  evil  in 
comparison  with  the  exertions  by  which 
it  must  be  removed.  The  greater  part 
of  his  country  freed  by  his  arms,  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  enemy  in  a  single 
province,  rather  than  undergo  the  labour 
of  making  his  triumph  complete. 

[A.  D.  1252.]  If  a  similar  spirit  of 
insubordination  had  not  been 
found  compatible  in  earlier  ages 
with  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Castilian 
monarchy,  we  might  ascribe  its  want  of 
splendid  successes  against  the  Moors  to 
the  continued  rebellions  which  disturbed 
that  government  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  His 
son,  Alfonso  X.,  might  justly  acquire  the 
surname  of  Wise  for  his  general  profi. 
ciency  in  learning,  and  especially  in  as- 
tronomical science  ;  if  these  attainments 
deserved  praise  in  a  king,  who  was  inca- 
pable of  preserving  his  subjects  in  their 
duty.  As  a  legislator,  Alfonso,  b)'-  his 
code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  sacrificed  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  his  crown  to  the 
usurpation  of  Rome  ;t  and  his  philosophy 
sunk  below  the  level  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence, when  he  permitted  the  phantom 
of  an  imperial  crown  in  Germany  to  se- 
duce his  hopes  for  almost  twenty  years. 
For  the  sake  of  such  an  illusion  he  would 
even  have  withdrawn  himself  from  Cas- 
tile, if  the  states  had  not  remonstrated 
against  an  expedition  that  would  proba. 
bly  have  cost  him  the  kingdom.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  turbulent  reign,  Al 

♦  Cardonne,  t.  ii.  and  iii.,  passim, 

t  Ma-rina,  Ensayo  Historico-CritieOv  p.  211% 


Alfonso  X. 
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''^nso  had  to  contend  against  his  son. 
The  right  of  representation  was  liitherto 
unknown  in  Castile,  which  had  borrowed 
little  from  the  customs  of  feudal  nations. 
By  the  received  law  of  succession,  the 
nearer  was  always  preferred  to  the  more 
remote,  the  son  to  the  grandson.  Al- 
fonso X.  had  established  the  different 
maxim  of  representation  by  his  code  of 
the  Siete  Partidas,  the  autliority  of 
which,  how^ever,  was  iK>t  universally  ac- 
knowledged- The  question  soon  came 
to  an  issue,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  son 
Ferdinand,  leaving  two  male  children. 
Sancho,  their  uncle,  asserted  his  claim, 
founded  upon  tlie  ancient  Castilian  right 
of  succession  ;  and  this,  chiefly  no  doubt 
through  fear  of  arms,  though  it  did  not 
want  plausible  arguments,  was  ratified  by 
an  assembly  of  the  cortes,  and  secured, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  reluctance, 
by  the  courage  of  Sancho.  But  the  de- 
scendants of  Ferdinand,  generally  called 
the  infants  of  La  Corda,  by  the  protection 
of  France,  to  whose  royal  lUinily  they 
were  closely  allied,  anil  of  Aragon,always 
prompt  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a 
rival  people,  continued  to  assert  their 
pretensions  for  more  than  half  a  centur}', 
and,  though  they  were  not  very  success- 
ful, did  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  troubles 
of  their  country. 

The  annals   of   Sancho   IV.   and   his 
Civil  dis-  ^^^^  immediate  successors,  Fer- 
tnrhances  dinaiid  IV.  and  Alfonso  XL,  pre- 
ofCasiiie.  gpj^t    r^   series  of    unhappy   and 
dishonourable  civil  dissensions  with  too 
Sancho  IV.  much    rapidity   to  be   remem- 
bered or  even  understood.     Al- 
though  the    Castilian    nobility 
had  no  pretence  to  the  original  \ 
independence    of    tlie    French  I 
peers,  or  to  the  liberties  of  feudal  tenure,  i 
they  assumed  the  same  privilege  of  re-  j 
belling  upon  any  provocation  from  their  i 
sovereign.     When  such  occurred,  they ! 
seem  to  have  been  permitted,  by  legal  j 
custom,  to  renounce  tlieir  allegiance  by  j 
a   solemn   instrument,  which  exempted 
them  from  the  penalties  of  treason.*     A 
very  few  families  composed  an  oligarchy, 
the  worst  and  most  ruinous  condition  of 
political  society,  alternately  the  favourites 
and  ministers  of  the  prince,  or  in  arms 
against  him.     If  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves in  their  walled  touTis,  and  by  the 
aid  of  their  faction,  these  Cnristian  pa- 
triots retired  to  Aragon  or  Granada,  and 
excited   a    hostile  power   against    their 
country  and  perhaps  their  religion.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  in  the  Castilian  riis- 
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tory  than  instances  of  such  defection. 
Mariana  remarks  coolly  of  the  family  of 
Castro,  that  they  were  much  in  the  habit 
of  revolting  to  the  Moors.*  This  house 
and  that  of  Lara  were  at  one  lime  the 
great  rivals  for  powof;  but  from  the 
time  of  Alfonso  X.  the  former  seems  to 
have  dechned,  and  the  sole  family  that 
came  in  competition  with  the  Laras  du- 
ring the  tempestuous  penod  that  followed 
was  that  of  Haro,  which  possessed  the 
lordship  of  Biscay  by  an  hereditary  title. 
The  evils  of  a  weak  governmem  were 
aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances in  which  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Al- 
fonso XL  ascended  the  throne;  both 
minors,  with  a  disputed  regency,  and  the 
interval  too  short  to  give  ambitious  spir- 
its leisure  to  subside.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Laras  and  Haros  in  the  character  of  their 
sovereigns,  who  had  but  one  favourite 
method  of  avenging  a  dissembled  inju- 
ry, or  anticipating  a  suspected  treason. 
Sancho  IV.  assassinates  Don  Lope  Haro 
in  his  palace  at  Valladolid.  Alfonso  XL 
invites  to  court  the  infant  Don  Juan,  his 
first  cousin,  and  commits  a  similar  vio- 
lence. Such  crimes  may  be  found  in, 
the  history  of  other  countries,  but  ihey 
were  nowhere  so  usual  as  in  Spain, 
which  was  far  behind  France,  England, 
and  even  Germany,  in  civilization. 

[A.  D.   1350.]    But  whatever  violence 
and  arbitrary  spirit  might  he  im-  petenbo 
puted    to    Sancho    and    Alfonso,  <^'ru«'- 
was  forgotten  in  the  unc^  !  tyranny 

of  Peter  the  ('ruel.  A  ,  -n  is  fre- 
quently intimated  by  Mariana,  which 
seems  in  more  modern  times  to  have 
gained  credit,  that  party  malevolence  has 
at  least  grossly  exagger       "  i- 

ties  of  this  prince. f     it  -  a - 


antea.  utj 
prr  nuc 


*  Mariana,!,  xiii..  c.  11. 


♦  Alvanis  Castriu«  patriA  r' 

moris    erat,  renunciaiA.— C'a 

teinpora  ad  Mauros  ba[)e  dcU «  ...    ,,-,»  esl,  1.  lit., 

c.  I'J.     See  also  chapters  17  ami  19. 

•f  There  is  in  gonrral  rcx^m  t  uotijjh  ^-  ^  vl.  r.tj 

cism  as  to  the  characters  of  m«  n  w!  y 

known  to  us  ihrom-h  f'.ir  (■■..mn,  <  14 

full  of  calumnies,  n  r 

beefl'aced.     But  1  ri  ^  y 

charitably  of  Peter  ihe  Cruel. — i-'roi«5art,  i      '  •  . 

c.  230,  and  Matteo  Vilhini  (in  Srrii  I.  !'  n 
Italic,  t.  xiv.,  p.  4.1).  the  latter  of  ■ 

fore  tlie  rebellion  of  Henr>'  of  Tr:-.  k 

of  hirn  much  u\  ihe  unie  (ernis  ntt  1  '. 
historian*      And  why  »hi>uld  Aya'a   • 

when  he  givt-s  a  lone  list  of  m;  n 

the  face  of  day,  within  the  f  t 

per!»oriH  livirii:  when  he  wrolt-  '     I  t 

question  whether  Kirhard  III  «fr'  *i 
ew8  HI  the  tower;  but  :  -i-Ule  UiAl 
Henry  VIM.  cut  t^ff  Ann  1 

The  passage  from    Malt-o   >  ;:  mrn 

tioned  18  as  follows  — Cominrio  .  ••  » 
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ever,  to  believe  tlat  a  number  of  atro- 
cious acts,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
ind  generally  notorious  enough  in  their 
circumstances,  have  been  ascribed  to  any 
innocent  man.  The  history  of  his  reign, 
cliiefly  derived,  if  is  admitted,  from  the 
pen  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  Lope  de 
Ayala,  charges  him  with  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  most  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  Eleanor  Gas- 
man their  mother,  many  Castilian  nobles, 
and  multitudes  of  the  commonalty ;  be- 
sides continual  outrages  of  licentious- 
lle&^,  and  especially  a  pretended  mar- 
riage with  a  noble  lad}'-  of  the  Castrian 
family.  At  length  a  rebellion  w^as  head- 
ed by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Henry, 
count  of  Trastamare,  with  the  assistance 
af  Aragon  and  Portugal.  This,  however, 
ivould  probably  have  failed  of  dethroning 
Peter,  a  resolute  prince,  and  certainly 
iiot  destitute  of  many  faithful  supporters, 
if  Henry  had  not  invoked  the  more  pow- 
erful succour  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
and  the  companies  of  adventure,  who, 
after  the  pacification  between  France  and 
England,  had  lost  the  occupation  of  war, 
and  retained  only  that  of  plunder.  With 
mercenaries  so  disciplined  it  was  in  vain 
for  Peter  to  contend ;  but,  abandoning 
Spain  for  a  moment,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  more  powerful  weapon  from  the 
same  armory.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
then  resident  at  Bourdeaux,  w^as  induced, 
by  the  promise  of  Biscay,  to  enter  Spain 
as  the  ally  of  Castile  [A.  D.  1367] ;  and 
at  tlie  great  battle  of  Navarette  he  con- 
tinued lord  of  the  ascendant  over  those 
who  had  so  often  already  been  foiled  by 
his  prov/ess.  Du  Guesclin  was  made 
prisoner,  Henry  fled  to  Aragon,  and  Peter 
remounted  the  throne.  But  a  second 
revolution  was  at  hand  :  the  Black  Prince, 
whom  he  had  ungratefully  offended,  with- 
drew into  Guienne  ;  and  he  lost  his  king- 
doifi  and  life  in  a  second  short  contest 
with  his  brother. 

A  more  fortunate  period  began  with 

House  of      ^^®  accession  of  Henry.     His 

Trasiarnare.  own  reign  was  hardly  disturbed 

"^Iso "'      ^y  '^"y  rebelhon  ;  and  though 

John  I.         his    successors,    John    I.   and 

n^^i'ji      Henry  III.,  were  not  altogether 

*"yxi.  '     ^^  unmolested,  especially  the 

latter,  who  ascended  the  throne 

m  his  minority ;  yet  the  troubles  of  their 

time  were  slight  in  comparison  with  those 

formerly  excited  by  the  houses  of  Lara 

far  uhbidire,  p*;rchfe  temendo  de'  suoi  haroni,  trovo 
modo  di  far  infamare  I'uno  I'altro,  e  piondendo  ca- 

E'tne,  gli  comincio  ad  uccidere  con  le  sue  rnarii. 
in  bfievc  tempo  ne  fece  morire  25,  e  tre  suoi 
VateUi  fece  morire,  6cc 


and  Haro,  both  of  which  were  now  hap. 
pily  extinct.  Though  Henry  H.'s  illegit- 
imacy left  him  no  title  but  popular  choice, 
his  queen  was  sole  representative  of  the 
Cerdas,  the  offspring,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  of  Sancho  IV. 's  elder  broth- 
er, and  by  the  extinction  of  the  younger 
branch,  unquestioned  heiress  of  the  royal 
line.  Some  years  afterward,  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  HL  with  Catharine, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of  Con- 
stance, an  illegitimate  child  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  her  pretensions,  such  as  they  were, 
became  merged  in  the  crown. 

[A.  D.  1406.]  No  kingdom  could  be 
worse  prepared  to  meet  the  disorders  of 
a  minority  than  Castile,  and  in  none  did 
the  circumstance  so  frequelitly  recur. 
.Tohn  H.  was  but  fourteen  months  old  at 
his  accession ;  and,  but  for  the  disinter- 
estedness of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the  no- 
bility would  have  been  inclined  to  avert 
the  danger  by  placing  that  prince  upon 
the  throne.  In  this  instance,  however, 
Castile  suffered  less  from  faction  during 
the  infancy  of  her  sovereign  than  in  his 
maturity.  The  queen  dowager,  at  first 
jointly  with  Ferdinand,  and  solely  after 
his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
administered  the  government  with  credit. 
Fifty  years  had  elapsed  at  her  death,  in 
1418,  since  the  elevation  of  the  house  of 
Trastamare,  who  had  entitled  themselves 
to  public  affection  by  conforming  them- 
selves more  strictly  than  their  predeces- 
sors to  the  constitutional  laws  of  Castile, 
v;hich  were  never  so  well  established  as 
during  this  period.  In  external  affairs 
their  reigns  were  not  what  is  considered 
as  glorious.  [A.  D.  1385.]  They  were 
generally  at  peace  with  Aragon  and  Gra- 
nada, but  one  memorable  defeat  by  the 
Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota  disgraces  the 
annals  of  John  I.,  whose  cause  was  as 
unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful. 
This  comparatively  golden  period  ceases 
at  the  majority  of  John  II.  His  reign 
was  filled  up  by  a  series  of  conspiracies 
and  civil  wars,  headed  by  his  cousins, 
John  and  Henry,  the  infants  of  Aragon, 
who  enjoyed  very  extensive  territories  in 
Castile  by  the  testament  of  their  father 
Ferdinand.  Their  brother,  the  King  of 
Aragon,  frequently  lent  the  assistance  of 
his  arms.  John  himself,  the  elder  of  these 
two  princes,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  stood  in  a 
double  relation  to  Castile,  as  a  neighbour 
ing  sovereign,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
native  oligarchy.  These  con-  power  an« 
spiracles  were  all  ostensibly  di-  fail  of  ai 
reeled  against  the  favourite  of  l^J"^'^'* 
John  II.,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who 
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re*ained  for  five-and-thirty  years  an  abso- 
lute control  over  his  feeble  master.  The 
adverse  faction  naturally  ascribed  to  this 
powerful  minister  every  criminal  inten- 
tion and  all  public  mischiefs.  He  was 
certainly  not  more  scrupulous  than  the 
generality  of  statesmen,  and  appears  to 
have  been  rapacious  in  accumulating 
wealth.  But  there  was  an  energy  and 
courage  about  Alyaro  de  Luna  whicii  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  cowardly  syco- 
phants who  usually  rise  by  the  favour  of 
weak  princes;  and  Castile  probably  would 
not  have  been  happier  under  tlie  admin- 
istration of  his  enemies.  His  fate  is 
among  the  memorable  lessons  of  history. 
After  a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the 
sake  of  this  favourite,  sometimes  a  fugi- 
tive, somt'times  a  prisoner,  his  son  head- 
ing rebellions  against  him,  John  H.  sud- 
denly yielded  to  an  intrigue  of  the  palace, 
and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike  towards 
the  man  he  had  so  long  beloved.  No 
substnntial  charge  appears  to  have  been 
brought  against  Alvaro  de  Luna,  except 
that  general  malversation  which  it  was 
too  late  for  the  king  to  object  to  him. 
The  real  cause  of  John's  change  of  af- 
fection was,  most  probably,  the  insupport- 
able restraint  which  the  weak  are  apt  to 
find  in  that  spell  of  a  commanding  un- 
derstanding which  they  dare  not  break  ; 
the  torment  of  living  subject  to  the  as- 
cendant of  an  inferior,  which  has  produ- 
ced so  many  examples  of  fickleness  in 
sovereigns.  That  of  John  IL  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.  Alvaro  de  Luna  was 
brought  to  a  summary  trial  and  behead- 
ed^ his  estates  were  confiscated.  He 
met  his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of 
Strafford,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
borne  some  resemblance  in  character. 
John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his  min- 
ister, dying  in  1454,  after  a  reign 
that  may  be  considered  as  inglo- 
rious, compared  with  any  except  thai  of 
his  successor.  If  the  father  was  not  re- 
spected, the  son  fell  completely  into  con- 
tempt. He  had  been  governed  by  Pa- 
checo,  marquis  of  ViHena,  as  implicitly  as 
John  by  Alvaro  de  Luna.  Tliis  influence 
lasted  for  some  time  afterward.  But  the 
king  inclining  to  transfer  liis  confidence 
to  the  queen,  Joaima  of  Portugal,  and  to 
one  B(;rlrand  de  Gueva,  upon  wliom  com- 
mon fame  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a 
powerful  confederacy  of  disaflected  no- 
bles was  formed  against  the  royal  author- 
ity. Ill  what  degree  Henry  IV. 's  gov- 
ernment had  been  improvident  or  oppres- 
sive towards  the  people,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. The  chiefs  of  that  rebellion, 
Carillo,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Admi- 
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ril  of  Castile,  a  veteran  leader  of  faction, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  so  lately  the 
king's  favourite,  were  undoubtedly  actua- 
ted only  by  selfish  ambition  and  revenge. 
[A.  D.  1465.]  They  deposed  Henry  in  an 
assembly  of  their  faction  alAvila,  with  a 
sort  of  theatrical  pageantry  which  has 
often  been  described.     But  modern  his- 
torians, struck  by  the  appearance  of  judi- 
cial  solemnity   in   this  proceeding,  are 
sometimes  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a  nation 
al  act ;  while,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  reprobated  by  the  majority 
of  the  CiiStiHans  as  an  audacious  outrage 
upon  a  sovereign,  who,  with  many  de- 
fects, had  not  been  guilty  of  any  exces 
sive  tyranny.     The  confederates  set  up 
Alfonso,  the   king's  brother,  and  a  civil 
war  of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which 
they   had  the  support  of  Aiagon.     The 
Queen  of  Castile  had  at  this  time  bonie  a 
daughter,  whom  the  enemies  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his  ad 
herenls,  were  determined  to  treat  as  spu- 
rious.    Accordingly,  after  the  death  of 
Alfonso,  his  sister  Isabel  was  considered 
as  heiress  of  the  kingdom.     She  miglit 
have  aspired,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
confederates,  to  its  immediate  possession  • 
but,  avoiding  the  odium  of  aconte^t  with 
her  brother,  Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty,  bj 
which  the  succession  was  absolutely  set 
tied  upon   her.     [A.   D.    1409. J  This  ar 
rangement  was  not  long  afterward  fol 
lowed  by  the  union  of  that  princess  wiik 
Ferdinand,  son  of  the  King  of  Araeron 
This  marriHge  was  by  no  mean- 
able  to  a  part  of  the  Castilian  c  y 

who  had  preferred  a  connexion  wiiii  Por 
tugal.  And  as  Henry  had  never  losi 
sight  of  the  interests  of  one  whom  h« 
considered,  or  pretended  to  consider,  as 
his  daughter,  he  look  the  fir<t  onrortuni- 
ty  of  rt'voking  his  forced  •  'M  ol 

ilie  crown,  and  restoring  th  mik 

of  succession  in  favour  of  the  Princes* 
Joanna.     Upon   his   death,  in   1474,  ih* 
right  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.     Joan 
na  iiad  on  her  side  the  common  ' 
tions  of  law,  the  testamentary  (i-.  -i- 

of  the  late  king,  llie  supi>orl  of  Alfonso 
king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  she  was  be 
trothed,  and  of  several  considerable  lead- 
ers among  the  nobility,  as  llie  .youn| 
Marquis  of  Villena, the  family  of  M.  nd  ► 
za,  and  the  Archbishop  of  'I  wl-.a, 

charging  Ferdinand  with  in^:  .  ,  had 
quitted  a  party  which  he  had  al)ove  uU 
men  contributed  to  strenqthen  For  Isa- 
bella  wt  re  the  general  b«  liif  o\  Joai.na'i 
illcgitimacv,   the   :i  >    of  Aragon, 

the  adherence  of  a  m  ,  >  both  anumg 
the  r  nbles  and  people,  and,  more  than  iill 
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the  rf-putation  of  ibility  which  both  she 
and  Jier  husband  had  deservedly  acquired. 
Tb"  scale,  however,  was  pretty  equally 
oaianced,  till  the  King  of  Portugal  having 
been  defeated  at  Toro,  in  1176^,  Joanna's 
party  discovered  their  inability  to  prose- 
cute the  war  by  themselves,  and  succes- 
sively made  their  submission  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella. 

The  Castilians  always  considered 
Constitu-  themselves  as  subject  to  a  legal 
lion  of  and  limited  monarchy.  For  sev- 
Sucression  ^^^^  ^S^^  the  crown  was  elect- 
or the  ive,  as  in  most  nations  of  Ger- 
crowii.  j^^j^j^  origin,  within  the  limits  of 
one  royal  family.*  In  general,  of  course, 
the  public  choice  fell  upon  the  nearest 
heir ;  and  it  became  a  prevailing  usage 
to  elect  a  son  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father;  till,  about  the  eleventh  century, 
a  right  of  hereditary  succession  was 
clearly  established.  But  the  form  of 
recognising  the  heir-apparent's  title  in 
an  assembly  of  the  cortes  has  subsisted 
until  our  own  time.f 

In  the  original  Gothic  monarchy  of 
National  Spain,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
counnis.  ti^ai  affairs  were  decided  in  na- 
tional councils,  the  acts  of  many  of  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published 
in  ecclesiastical  collections.  To  these 
assemblies  the  dukes  and  other  provincial 
governors,  and  in  general  the  principal 
individuals  of  the  realm,  were  summoned 
along  with  spiritual  persons.  -This  double 
aristocracy  of  church  and  state  continued 
to  form  the  great  council  of  advice  and 
consent  in  the  first  ages  of  the  new  king- 
doms of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  prelates 
and  nobility,  or  rather  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  nobility,  appear  to  have 
concurred  in  all  general  measures  of  le- 
gislation, as  we  infer  from  the  preamble 
of  their  statutes.  It  would  be  against 
analogy,  as  well  as  without  evidence,  to 
suppose  that  any  representation  of  the 

commons  had  been  formed  in  the  earlier 
//I 

*  Defuncto  in  pace  principe,  primates  totius  reg- 
:^i  uni  cum  sacerdotibus  successorem  regni  con- 
cilio  communi  constituant. — Concil.  Toletan.  IV., 
c.  75.  apud  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p. 
2.  This  important  work,  by  the  author  of  the  En- 
•a/a  Historico-Critico,  auoted  above,  contains  an 
ample  fi1;?cst  of  the  parliamentary  law  of  Castile, 
drawn  from  oripinal,  and,  in  a  ^reat  degree,  un- 
published recorfls.  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 
Qsp,  of  a  copy,  from  which  I  am  the  more  dispose^ 
to  make  extracts,  as  the  book  is  likely,  through  its 
liberal  principles,  to  become  almost  as  scarce  in 
Bpain  as  in  England.  Marina's  former  work  (the 
tnxayo  Hist.  Grit.)  furnishes  a  series  of  testimo- 
nies (c.  60)  to  the  elective  character  of  the  monar- 
chy from  Pelayo  downwards  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
lury 

t  J  effria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p.  7. 


period  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  pream 
ble  of  laws  passed  in  1020,- and  at  several 
subsequent  times  during  that  and  the  en- 
suing century,  we  find  only  the  bishops 
and  magnats  recited  as  pres-  Admission 
ent.  According  to  the  General  of  deputies 
Chronicle  of  Spain,  deputies  ^'°"'  '"'''"^ 
from  the  Castilian  towns  formed  a  part 
of  cortes  in  1169 ;  a  date  not  to  be  reject- 
ed as  incompatible  with  their  absence  in 
1178.  However,  in  1188,  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX.,  they  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned;  and  from  that  era 
were  constant  and  necessary  parts  of 
those  general  assemblies.*  It  has  been 
seen  already  that  the  corporate  towns, 
or  districts  of  Castile,  had  early  acquired 
considerable  importance;  arising  less 
from  commercial  wealth,  to  which  the 
towns  of  other  kingdoms  were  indebted 
for  their  liberties,  than  from  their  utility 
in  keeping  up  a  military  organization 
among  the  people.  To  this  they  orob- 
ably  owe  their  early  reception  into  the 
cortes  as  integrant  portions  of  the  legis- 
lature, since  we  do  not  read  that  taxes 
were  frequently  demanded  till  the  extrav- 
agance of  later  kings,  and  their  aliena- 
tion of  the  domain,  compelled  them  tc 
have  recourse  to  the  national  represent- 
atives. 

Every  chief  town  of  a  concejo  or  cor- 
poration ought,  perhaps,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Castile,  to  have  received  its  regu 
lar  writ  for  the  election  of  deputies  to 
cortes. f  But  there  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been,  in  the  best  times,  any  uniform 
practice  in  this  respect.  At  the  cortes 
of  Burgos,  in  1315,  we  find  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  representatives  from 
more  than  ninety  towns;  at  those  of 
Madrid,  in  1391,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  were  seat  from  fifty  towns ;  and  the 
latter  list  contains  names  of  several  pla- 
ces which  do  not  appear  in  the  former.| 
No  deputies  were  present  from  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  in  the  cortes  of  Alcala  in 
1348,  where,  among  Many  important  en- 
actments, the  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas 
first  obtained  a  legislative  recognition. § 

*  Ensayo  Hist.  Grit.,  p.  77.  Teoria  de  las  Gor- 
tes,  t.  i.,  p.  C6.  Marina  seems  to  have  somewhat 
changed  his  opinion  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  work,  where  he  inclines  to  assert,  that  the 
commons  were  from  the  earliest  times  admitted 
into  the  legislature.  In  1188,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  IX.,  we  find  positive  mention  of 
la  muchedumbre  de  las  cibdades  i  embiados  d« 
cada  cibdat. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Gortes,  p.  139. 

%  Idem,  p.  148.  Geddes  gives  a  list  of  one  nun 
dred  and  twenty-seven  deputies  from  forty-eight 
towns  to  the  cortes  at  Maarid  in  1390. — Miscella 
neous  Tracts,  vol.  iii. 

^  Idem,  D.  154 
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We  find,  ill  short,  c  good  deal  more  irreg- 
ularity than  during  the  same  period  in 
Englfind,  where  the  number  of  electino; 
boroughs  varied  pretty  considerably  at 
every  parliament.  Yet  the  cones  of 
Castile  did  not  cease  to  be  a  numerous 
Dody  and  a  fair  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple till  tlie  reign  of  John  II,  The  tirst 
princes  of  the  house  of  Trastamare  had 
acted  in  all  points  with  the  advice  of  their 
cortes.  But  John  II.,  and  still  more  h.s 
son,  Heniy  IV.,  being  conscious  of  their 
own  unpopularity,  did  not  venture  to  meet 
a  full  assembly  of  the  nation.  Their 
writs  were  directed  only  to  certain 
towns  ;  an  abuse  for  which  the  looseness 
of  preceding  usage  had  given  a  pretence.* 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  people  bore  it 
in  general  very  patiently.  Many  of  the 
corporate  towns,  empoverished  by  civil 
warfare  and  other  causes,  were  glad  to 
save  the  cost  of  defraying  their  deputies' 
expenses.  Thus,  by  the  year  1 180,  only 
seventeen  cities  had  retained  privilege  of 
representation.  A  vote  was  afterward 
added  for  Granada,  and  three  more  in 
later  times  for  Palencia,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Estremadura  and  Galicia.f  It 
might  have  been  easy,  perhaps,  to  redress 
this  grievance,  while  the  exclusion  was 
yet  fresh  and  recent.  But  the  privileged 
towns,  with  a  mean  and  preposterous 
selfishness,  although  their  zeal  for  liberty 
was  at  its  height,  could  not  endure  the 
only  means  of  effectually  securing  it,  by  a 
restoration  of  elective  franchises  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  cortes  of  1506  as- 
sert, with  one  of  those  bold  falsifications 
upon  which  a  popular  body  sometimes 
ventures,  that  "  it  is  established  by  some 
laws  and  by  immemorial  usage  that  eigh- 
teen cities  of  these  kingdoms  have  the 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  cortes,  and 
no  more  ;"  remonstrating  against  the  at- 
tempts made  by  some  other  towns  to  ob- 

♦  Sepades  (says  John  II.  in  1142),  que  en  el 
ayunlaiiiicnio  que  yo  fice  en  la  noble  villa  de  Val- 

Ipdolid los  procuradores  de  ciertas  cibdades 

h  villas  de  mis  reyuos  que  por  mi  niandailo  fueron 
llamados.  This  language  is  repealed  as  to  subse- 
quent nicetuigs,  p.  IjG. 

t  The  cities  which  retain  their  representation  in 
cortes,  if  the  present  tense  may  still  be  used  even 
for  these  ghosts  of  ancient  liberty  in  Spain,  are 
Burgo.s,  Toledo  (there  was  a  constant  dispute  for 
precedtnce  between  these  two),  Leon,  Uranada, 
Cordova,  .Murcia,  Jaen,  Zamora,  Toro,  Soria,  Val- 
ladolid.  Salamanca,  Segovia,  Avila,  Madrid,  Gua- 
daiaxara,  and  Cuenca.  The  representatives  of 
these  wer^  supposed  to  vote  not  only  for  their  im- 
mediate c(jnMitueiits,  but  for  other  adj:icenl  towns. 
Thus  Toro  voted  for  Palencia  and  the  kingdom  of^ 
Galicia  before  they  obtained  8e|»arate  votes  ;  Sala- 
manca for  most  of  Estremadura  ;  Guadalaxara 
for  Sigueiiza  and  four  hundred  other  town*. — Teo 
lia  de  las  Cortes  p.  IGO,  2CS 


tain  the  same  privilege,  wnich  they  re- 
quest may  not  be  conceded.  This  re- 
monsf  raixe  is  repeated  in  1512.* 

From  the  -eign  of  Alfonso  XL,  who 
restrained  the  government  of  corporations 
to  an  oiigaichy  of  magistrates,  the  right 
of  electing  members  of  cortes  was  con- 
fined to  the  ruling  body,  the  bailifl's  or 
regidores,  whose  number  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty-four,  and  whose  succes- 
sion was  kept  up  by  close  election 
among  themselves.f  The  people,  tiiere- 
fore,  had  no  direct  share  in  the  choice  of 
representatives.  Experience  proved,  as 
several  instances  in  these  pages  will 
show,  that  even  upon  this  narrow  basis 
the  deputies  of  Castile  were  not  deficient 
in  zeal  for  their  country  and  its  liberties. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  thai  a  small 
body  of  electors  is  always  liable  to  cor- 
rupt influence  and  to  intimidation.  John 
II.  and  Henry  IV.  often  invaded  the  free- 
dom of  election  ;  the  latter  even  named 
some  of  the  deputies. |  Several  energet- 
ic remonstrances  were  made  in  cortes 
against  this  flagrant  grievance.  Laws 
were  enacted,  and  other  precautions  de- 
vised, to  secure  the  due  return  of  depu- 
ties. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  evil 
of  course  was  aggravated.  Charles  and 
Philip  corrupted  the  members  by  bri- 
bery.!^ Even  in  1573  the  cortes  are  bold 
enough  to  complain,  that  creatures  of 
government  were  sent  thither,  "  who  are 
always  held  for  suspected  by  the  other 
deputies,  and  cause  disagreement  among 
theni."|J 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  ob- 
scurity about  the  constitution  ^ 
of  the  cortes,  so  far  as  relates  nud  irmpo- 
to  the  two  higher  estates,  the  rni  nobiiity 
spiritual  and  temporal  nobil-  '»<^°"«^ 
ity.  It  is  admitted,  that  down  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
especially  before  the  introduction  of 
representatives  from  the  commons,  they 
were  summoned  in  considerable  num- 
bers But  the  writer  to  whom  I  must 
almost  exclusively  refer  for  t!:  -i- 

tuti(»nal  history  of  Castile  rontr  .it, 

from  the  reign  of  Sanclu*  IV.,  they  took 
much  less  sliare,  and  retained  much  less 
influence,  in  the  delibenitions  of  cortes.^ 
There   is    a  remarkable   pi'  f  the 

Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  I'J''  <  ^t  the 

acts  done  in  cortes,  because  neiiiiei  he 
nor  the  other  prelates  had  been  adnntted 
to  their  discussions,  nor  given  any  con 
sent  to  their  resolutions,  although  sacb 


•  Teoria  de  la«  Cortes,  p.  ICl. 

t  I(i<m,  p.  86,  197.  t  Idun,  p.  199 

ildem,  p.  213.  I)  Idao)    o  aOR 
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consent  was  falsely  recited  in  the  laws 
enacted  tlierein.*  This  protestation  is 
at  least  a  testimony  to  the  constitutional 
riglits  of  the  prelacy,  which  indeed  all 
the  early  history  of  Castile,  as  well  as 
the  analogy  of  other  governments,  con- 
spires to  demonstrate.  In  the  fourteenth 
ind  fifteenth  centuries,  however,  they 
wtre  more  and  more  excluded.  None 
of  the  prelates  were  summoned  to  the 
C'jites  of  1-J99  and  1301  ;  none  either  of 
the  prelates  or  nobles  to  those  of  1370 
and  1373,  of  1480  and  1505.  In  all  the 
latter  cases,  indeed,  such  members  of 
both  orders  as  happened  to  be  present  in 
the  court  attended  the  cortes  ;  a  fact 
which  seems  to  be  established  by  the 
language  of  the  statutes. f  Other  instan- 
ces of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  usual  expression 
in  the  preamble  of  laws  reciting  those 
summoned  to,  and  present  at,  the  cortes, 
though  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
seems  to  imply  that  all  the  three  estates 
were,  at  least  nominally  and  according  to 
legitimate  forms,  constituent  members 
of  the  national  assembly.  And  a  chron- 
icle mentions,  under  the  year  1406,  the 
nobihty  and  clergy  as  deliberating  separ- 
ately, and  with  some  difference  of  judg- 
ment, from  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons.|    A  theory,  indeed,  which  should 

*  Protestamos  que  desde  aqiiivenimos  non  fue- 
mos  llamados  a  consejo,  ni  a  los  tratados  sobre 
los  fechos  del  reyno,  ni  sobre  las  otras  cosas  que 
hi  fueren  tractadas  et  fechas,  et  sennaladamente 
sobre  los  fechos  de  los  concejos  die  las  hennanda- 
des,  et  de  las  peticiones  que  fueron  fechas  de  su 
parte,  et  sobre  los  otorgarnentos  que  les  ficieron,  et 
sobre  los  previlegios  que  por  esta  nazon  les  fueron 
otorgados ;  mas  ante  fuemos  ende  apartados  et  es- 
trannados  et  secados  expresamente  nos  et  los  otros 
perlados  et  ricos  homes  et  los  fijosdalgo ;  et  non 
fue  hi  cosa  fecha  con  nuestro  consejo.  Otrosi  pro- 
testamos por  razon  de  aquello  que  dice  en  los  pre- 
vilegios que  les  otorgaron,  que  fueren  los  perlados 
ilarnados,  et  que  eran  otorgados  de  conscntimiento 
et  de  voluntad  dellos,  que  non  fuemos  hi  presentes 
ni  llamados  nin  fue  fecho  con  nuestra  voluntad.  nin 
conseniiemos,  nin  consentimos  en  ellos,  &c.,  p.  72. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  74. 

X  T.  ii.,  p.  234.  Marina  is  influenced  by  a  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  the  abortive  Spanish  constitution 
of  1912,  which  excluded  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual aristocracy  from  a  place  in  the  legislature,  to 
imagine  a  similar  form  of  government  in  ancient 
times.  But  his  own  work  furnishes  abundant  rea- 
son.*}, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  modify  this  opinion 
very  essentially.  A.  few  out  of  many  instances  may 
be  .idduced  from  the  enacting  words  of  statutes, 
which  we  consifler  in  England  as  good  evidences 
lo  establish  a  constitutional  theory.  Sepades  que 
yo  hotje  rnio  acuerdo  e  mio  consejo  con  mios  her- 
manos  e  los  ary.obispos,  e  los  opisbos,  e  con  los  ri- 
c«»  homos  de  Castella,  e  de  Leon,  e  con  homes 
buen.>8  de  las  villas  de  Castella,  e  de  Leon,  que 
fiieron  con/nigo  en  Valladolit,  sobre  muchas  cosms, 
Arx:.  (Alfonso  X.  in  12oS.)  Mandamos  enviar  11a- 
Utar  por  cartas  del  rei  e  nuestras  a  los  infantes  e 


exclude  the  great  territorial  aristocracy 
from  their  place  in  cortes,  would  expose 
the  dignity  and  legislative  rights  of  that 
body  to  unfavourable  inferences.  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  king  exercised  very 
freely  a  prerogative  of  calling  or  omitting 
persons  of  both  the  higher  orders  at  his 
discretion.  The  bishops  were  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  sees  not  rich ;  while 
the  same  objections  of  inconvenience 
applied  perhaps  to  the  ricos  hombres,  but 
far  more  forcibly  to  the  lower  nobility, 
the  hijosdalgo  or  caballeros.  Castile 
never  adopted  the  institution  of  deputies 
from  this  order,  as  in  the  States  General 
of  France  and  some  other  countries ; 
much  less  that  liberal  system  of  landed 
representation,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  admirable  peculiarities  in  our  own 
constitution.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  spiritual,  and  even  temporal  peers, 
were  summoned  by  our  kings  with  much 
irregularity  ;  and  the  disordered  state  of 
Castile  through  almost  every  reign  was 
likely  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  fixed  usage  in  this  and  most  other 
points. 

The  primary  and  most  essential  char- 
acteristic of  a  limited  monarchy  itightof 
is,  that  money  can  only  be  levied  ta.xation. 
upon  the  people  through  the  consent  of 
their  representatives.  This  principle  was 
thoroughly  established  in  Castile  ;  and  the 
statutes  which  enforce  it,  the  remon- 
strances which  protest  against  its  viola- 
tion, bear  a  lively  analogy  to  corresponJ- 

perlados  e  ricos  homes  e  infanzones  e  caballeros  e 
iiomes  buenos  de  las  cibdades  e  de  las  villas  de 
los  reynos  de  Castilia  et  de  Toledo  e  de  Leon  e  de 
las  Estramaduras,  e  de  Gallicia  e  de  las  Asturias  e 
del  Andalusia.  (Writ  of  summons  to  cortes  ol 
Burgos  in  1315.)  Con  acuerdo  de  los  perlados  ede 
los  ricos  homes  e  procuradores  de  las  cibdades  b 
villas  h  logares  de  los  nuestros  reynos.  (Ordinan- 
ces of  Toro  in  1371).  Estando  hi  con  el  el  infante 
Don  Ferrando,  &c.,  e  otros  perlados  e  condes  e  ri- 
cos homes  e  otros  del  consejo  del  sefior  rei,  e 
olios  caballeros  e  escuderos,  e  los  procuradores  de 
las  cibdades  e  villas  e  logares  de  sus  reynos.  (Cortes 
of  1391.)  Los  tres  estados  que  de  ben  venir  a  las 
cortes  e  ayuntamientos  segimt  se  debe  facer  ^  es  de 
buena  costumbre  antigua  (Cortes  of  1393.)  This 
last  passage  is  apparently  conclusive  to  prove,  that 
three  estates,  the  superior  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  commons,  were  essential  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature in  Castile,  as  they  were  in  F'rance  and 
England ;  and  one  is  astonished  to  read  in  Marina 
that  no  faltaron  a  ninguna  de  las  formalidades  de 
derecho  los  monarcas  quo  no  tuvieron  por  oportu 
no  llamar  a  cortes  para  scmejantes  actos  m  al  clero 
ni  a  la  nobleza  ni  a  las  persnnas  singulares  de  uno 
y  otro  estado,  t.  i.,  p.  69.  That  great  citizer,.,  JoveU 
lanos,  appears  to  have  had  much  wiser  notions  of 
the  ancient  government  of  his  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  sort  of  reformation  which  she  wanted,  as 
we  may  infer  from  passages  in  his  Memoria  k  sui 
compatriotas,  Coruna,  1811  quoted  by  Marina  fw 
the  purpose  of  censure 
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ng  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our 
constitution.  The  lands  of  the  nobihty 
and  cler^  were,  I  believe,  always  ex- 
empted from  direct  taxation ;  an  immu- 
nity which  perhaps  rendered  the  attend- 
ance of  the  members  of  those  estates  in 
the  cortes  less  regular.  The  corporate 
districts  or  concejos,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
served already,  differed  from  the  commu- 
nities of  France  and  England  by  possess- 
ing a  large  extent  of  territory,  subordinate 
to  tJie  principal  town,  were  bound  by  their 
charter  to  a  stipulated  annual  payment, 
the  price  of  their  franchises,  called  mo- 
neda  forera.*  Beyond  this  sum  nothing 
could  be  demanded  without  the  consent 
of  the  cortes.  Alfonso  VIII.,  in  1177,  ap- 
plied for  a  subsidy  towards  carrying  on 
the  siege  of  Cuenca.  Demands  of  money 
do  not  however  seem  to  have  been  very 
usual  before  the  prodigal  reign  of  Alfonso 
X.  That  prince  and  liis  immediate  succes- 
sors were  not  much  inclined  to  respect 
the  rights  of  their  subjects  ;  but  they  en- 
countered a  steady  and  insuperable  re- 
sistance. Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1307,  prom- 
ises to  raise  no  money  beyond  his  legal 
and  customary  dues.  A  more  explicit 
law  was  enacted  by  Alfonso  XI.  in  1328, 
who  bound  himself  not  to  exact  from  his 
people,  or  cause  them  to  pay  any  tax, 
either  partial  or  general,  not  hitherto  es- 
tablished by  law,  without  the  previous 
grant  of  all  the  deputies  convened  to  the 
cortes. t  This  abolition  of  illegal  impo- 
sitions was  several  times  confirmed  by 
the  same  prince.  The  cortes,  in  1393, 
having  made  a  grant  to  Henry  III.,  an- 
nexed this  condition,  that  "  since  they 
had  granted  him  enough  for  his  present 
necessities,  and  even  to  lay  up  a  part  for 
a  future  exigency,  he  should  swear  be- 
fore one  of  the  arciibishops  not  to  take  or 
demand  any  money,  service,  or  loan,  or 
any  thing  else  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
nor  of  individuals  belonging  to  them,  on 
any  pretence  of  necessity,  until  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom  should  first  be  duly 
summoned  and  assembled  in  cortes  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage.  And  if  any 
such  letters  requiring  money  have  been 
written,  that  lliey  shall  be  obeyed,  and  7tot 

*  Marina.  Knsayo  Hist.  Crit.,  cap.  158.  Teoria 
de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p.  387.  Thia  is  expressed 
in  one  of  their  fueros,  or  charters :  Liberi  et 
ingeiiui  srrnper  maneatis,  reddendo  inihi  et  siic- 
tessoribus  ineis  in  unoquoque  anno  in  tiie  Pcnte- 
costes  de  unaqiiaque  dumo  12  denarios  ;  et,  nisi 
cum  bonA  volunlale  vesir&  fccenli'*,  nullu.n  aliuin 
ferviliurn  faciatis. 

+  I)c  los  con  echar  nin  mandar  papar  pecho  de- 
saforado  ninguno,  e.««pecial  nin  pcneral,  en  tenia  ini 
tierra,  am  ser  Ihrnados  prinier.Trufiite  a  cortes,  h 
Morgado  por  todos  los  proc:ra  lures  que  hi  ve- 
•ueren. ,  p.  388 

0 


complied  uiM."*  His  son,  John  II  ,  hav- 
ing violated  this  constitutional  privilege 
on  the  allegation  of  a  pressing  necessity 
the  cortes,  in  1420,  presented  a  long  re 
monstrance,  couched  in  very  respectful 
but  equally  firm  language,  wherein  thej 
assert,  "  tlie  good  custom  founded  in  rea 
son  and  in  justice,  that  the  cities  am 
towns  of  your  kingdoms  shall  not  be  com 
pelled  to  pay  taxes,  or  requisitioirs,  oi  oth 
er  new  tribute,  unless  your  highness  ordei 
it  by  advice  and  with  the  grant  of  the 
said  cities  and  towns,  and  of  their  depu- 
ties for  them."  And  they  express  theii 
apprehension  lest  this  right  should  be  in- 
fringed, because,  as  they  say,  "  there  re- 
mains no  other  privilege  or  liberty  which 
can  be  profitable  to  subjects  if' this  be 
shaken."!  The  king  gave  them  as  ful 
satisfaction  as  they  desired,  that  his  op 
croachment  should  not  be  drawn  intc 
precedent.  Some  fresh  abuses,  during 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  pro- 
duced another  declaration  in  equally  ex- 
plicit language  ;  forming  part  of  the  sen- 
tence awarded  by  the  arbitrators  to  whom 
the  differences  between  the  king  and  his 
people  had  been  referred  at  Medina  de 
Campo  in  1 165.|  The  Catholic  kings,  a^ 
they  are  eminently  called,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  never  violated  this  part  of  the 
constitution;  nor  did  even  Charles  I.,  al- 
though sometimes  refused  money  by  the 
cortes,  attempt  to  exact  it  without  their 
consent.'^  In  the  Recopilacion,  or  code 
of  Castilian  law,  published  by  Philip  II. 

•  Obedecidasenon  cumplidas.  This  expressior 
occurs  frequently  in  provisions  made  ajrainst  ille^iu, 
acts  of  liie  crown  ;  and  is  characteristir  of  the  sin- 
gul?r  respect  with  which  the  Spaniards  al.vayt 
thought  It  right  to  treat  their  sovereign,  while  they 
were  resisting  the  abuses  of  nis  authority. 

t  La  buena  costuinbre  A  possession  fuiMlada  en 
razon  i  en  justicia  que  las  cibdades  e  villas  de 
vuestros  reinos  tenian  de  no  ser  mandado  coger 
monedas  i  pedidos  nin  otro  tribute  nut>\o  ;i!."i:ic 
en  los  vuestros  reinos  sin  que  la  vuestr  -> 

faga  e  ordenede  consejo  e  con  otorgam;  \n 

cib<]adt  s  i  villas  de  los  vuestros  reinos  i  de  sus 
procuradores  en  su  nombre  ♦  •  ♦  •  •no  queda 
otro  previlegio  ni  libertad  de  que  los  subditos  pue- 
dan  gozar  ni  aprovechar  quebrantado  el  sobre 
dicho,  t.  lii.,  p.  30. 

t  Declaramos  h  ordenamos,  que  el  dirho  senor 
rei  nin  los  otros  reyes  que  despues  del  f      ■  ii 

erhan  nin  repartan  nin  pidan  pedidt»a  i  .s 

en  sus  reynos,  salvo  por  eran  necessid.id,  e  ><)<i.'io 
primero  accordado  co«  los  pcrlados  i  irrandes  «le 
sus  reyno.s,  erun  lus    ■  .'•  r 

en  su   consejo.  e  .•'-  t 

procuradores  (ie  las  i  i^ti.i'ii  -<  <  n, 

que  para  las  tales  cosas  «e  s  'ii 

llamarAs'' ' '  i..<  .i  .  •  ,.,,,...,<  ^  .,>,.r 

ga<lo  el  (i:  ^.  I   II  ,  p.  391. 

(J  Marii..!  ....    , ..'   •,  r*  ff., II.  Pi, !•.!,.» 

to  the  city  of  Tf'ledo,  in  I5i'2  an«l  .  i; 

them  to  instruct  their  deputies  to  <  .        ^    _i 

ther  gra'it  of  money,  which  thev  b*l  muMd  to  (k 
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we  read  a  positive  declaration  against  ar- 
bitrary imposition  of  taxes,  which  re- 
mained unaltered  on  the  face  of  the  stat- 
ute-book till  the  present  age.*  The  law 
was  indeed  frequently  broken  bj'  Philip 
IL  ;  but  the  cortes,  who  retained  through- 
out the  sixteenth  century  a  degree  of 
8t--!adiness  and  courage  truly  admirable, 
when  we  consider  their  political  weak- 
ness, did  not  cease  to  remonstrate  with 
that  suspicious  tyrant,  and  recorded  their 
unavailing  appeal  to  the  law  of  Alfonso 
XL,  '*  so  ancient  and  just,  and  which  so 
long  time  has  been  used  and  observed."! 
The  free  assent  of  the  people  by  their 
Control  rf  representatives  to  grants  of 
cortes  over  money  was  by  no  means  a 
expenditure,  j^^^gj-g  matter  of  fomi.  It  was 
connected  with  other  essential  rights,  in- 
dispensable to  its  effectual  exercise ; 
those  of  examining  public  uccounvS  and 
checking  the  expenditure.  The  cortes, 
in  the  best  times  at  least,  were  careful  to 
grant  no  money  until  they  were  assured 
that  what  had  been  already  levied  on 
their  constituents  had  be-VA  properly  em- 
ployed.J  They  refused  a  suK'nidy  in  1390, 
because  they  had  already  given  so  much, 
and  "  not  knowing  how  so  great  a  sum 
had  been  expended,  it  would  be  a  great 
dishonour  and  mischief  to  promise  any 
more."  In  1406  they  stood  out  a  long 
time,  and  at  length  gave  only  half  of 
what  was  demanded.^  Charles  I.  at^ 
tempted  to  obtain  money,  in  1527,  from 
the  nobility  as  well  as  commons.  But 
the  former  protested,  that  "  their  obliga- 
tion was  to  follow  the  king  in  war, 
wherefore  to  contribute  money  was  to- 

without  leave  of  their  constituents. — Teoria  de  las 
Corles,  t.  iii.,  p.  180,  187. 

♦  Idem,  t.  11.,  p.  393. 

+  En  las  cortes  de  ano  de  70  y  en  las  de  76  pedi- 
mos  a  V.  m.  fuese  servide  de  no  poner  nuevos  im- 
puestos,  rentas,  pechos,  ni  derechos  ni  otros  tribu- 
tes particulares  ni  generales  sin  junta  del  reyno  en 
cortes,  como  esta  dispuerto  por  lei  del  senor  rei  Don 
Alonso  y  se  significo  a  v.  m.  el  dano  grande  que 
con  las  nuevas  rentas  habia  rescibido  el  reino,  su- 
plicando  a  v.  m.  fuese  servido  de  mandarle  aliviar  y 
descargar,  y  que  en  lo  de  adelante  se  les  hiciesse 
merced  deguardar  las  dichas  leyes  reales  y  que  no 
•e  impusiessen  nuevas  rentas  sin  su  asistencia ; 
pues  podria  v.  m.  estar  satisfecho  de  nue'el  reino 
•irve  en  las  cosas  necessarias  con  toda  lealtad  y 
hasta  ahora  no  se  ha  proveido  lo  susodicho ;  y  el 
reino  por  )a  obligacion  que  tiene  a  pedir  a  v.  m. 
ruarde  la  dicha  lei,  y  que  no  solamente  han  cessado 
laa  necessidades  de  los  subditos  y  naturales  de 
▼.  m.  pero  antes  crecen  de  cada  dia  :  •vuelve  a  su- 
plicar  a  v.  in.  Fca  servido  concederle  lo  susodicho, 
y  que  las  nuevas  rentas,  pechos  y  derechon  se 

Suiten,  y  que  de  aquj  adelante  se  guarde  la  dicha 
si  del  sefior  rei  don  Alonso,  como  tan  antigua  y 
justa  y  que  tanto  tiempo  se  \ia6  y  guard6,  p.  395. 
This  petition  was  in  1579. 
t  Marina,  t.  u.,  p.  401,  406.         ()  .bid.,  p.  409. 


tally  against  their  privilege,  and  for  thvit 
reason  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  hi^ 
majesty's  request."*  The  commons  aibo 
refused  upon  this  occasion.  In  1538,  on 
a  similar  proposition,  the  superior  and 
lower  nobility  (los  grandes  y  caballeros) 
"  begged  Avith  all  humility  that  they 
might  never  hear  any  more  of  that  mat- 
ter."! 

The  contributions  granted  by  cortes 
were  assessed  and  collected  by  respect- 
able individuals  (hombres  buenos)  of  the 
several  towns  and  villages. |  This  repar- 
tition^ as  the  French  call  it,  of  direct  tax- 
es, is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
in  those  countries  where  they  are  impo- 
sed by  means  of  a  gross  assessment  on  a 
district.  The  produce  was  paid  to  the 
royal  council.  It  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  to  which  the 
tax  had  been  appropriated.  Thus  the 
cortes  of  Segovia,  in  1407,  granted  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  war  against  Granada,  on  con- 
dition "  that  it  should  not  be  laid  out  on 
any  other  service  except  this  war ;"  which 
they  requested  the  queen  and  Ferdinandj 
both  regents  in  John  II. 's  minority,  to 
confirm  by  oath.  Part,  however,  of  the 
money  remained  unexpended  ;  Ferdinand 
wished  to  apply  it  to  his  own  object  o/ 
procuring  the  crown  of  Aragon  ;  but  the 
queen  first  obtained  not  only  a  release 
from  her  oath  by  the  pope,  but  the  con- 
sent of  the  cortes.  They  continued  to 
insist  upon  this  appropriation,  though  in- 
effectually, under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.§ 

The  cortes  did  not  consider  it  beyond 
the  line  of  their  duty,  notwithstanding  the 
respectful  manner  in  which  they  always 
addressed  the  sovereign,  to  remonstrate 
against  profuse  expenditure  even  in  his 
own  household.  They  told  Alfonso  X., 
in  1258,  in  the  homely  style  of  that  age, 
that  they  thought  it  fitting  that  the  king 
and  his  wife  should  eat  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  maravedis  a  day,  and  no 
more  ;  and  that  the  king  should  order  his 
attendants  to  eat  more  moderately  than 
they  did.  ||  They  remonstrated  more  for- 
cibly against  the  prodigality  of  John  II. 
Even  in  1559,  they  spoke  with  an  un- 
daunted Castihan  spirit  to  Philip  II. ; 
"  Sir,  the  expenses  of  your  royal  estab- 
lishment ar.d  household  are  much  increas- 
ed ;  and  we  conceive  it  would  much  re- 
dound to  the  good  of  these  kingdoms, 
that  your  majesty  should  direct  them  tc 

*  Pero  que  contribuir  a  la  guerra  con  ciertai 
sumas  eia  totalmente  opuesto  ii  sus  previlegios,  k 
asi  que  no  podrian  acornof'arse  a  lo  que  s.  m.  de 
seaba,  p.  411. 

t  Marina,  t.  ii.,  p.  '11  X  Ibid.,  p.  398. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  412.  II  Ibid.,  p,  417. 
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be  low  ered,  both  as  a  relief  to  your  wants, 
and  that  all  the  great  men  and  other  sub- 
jects of  your  majesty  may  take  example 
therefrom,  to  restrain  the  great  disorder 
and  excess  they  commit  in  that  respect."* 

The  forms  of  a  Castilian  cortes  were 
Forms  of  analogous  to  those  of  an  Enghsh 
the  cortes.  parliament  in  the  fourteentli  cen- 
tury. They  were  summoned  by  a  writ 
almost  exactly  coincident  in  expression 
with  that  in  use  among  us.f  The  session 
was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  chan- 
cellor or  other  chief  officer  of  the  court. 
The  deputies  were  invited  to  consider 
certain  special  business,  and  commonly 
to  grant  money.J  After  the  principal  af- 
fairs were  despatched,  they  conferred  to- 
gether, and  having  examined  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  respective  constituents, 
drew  up  a  schedule  of  petitions.  These 
were  duly  answered  one  by  one,  and  from 
the  petition  and  answer,  if  favourable, 
laws  were  afterward  drawn  up,  where  the 
matter  required  a  new  law,  or  promises 
of  redress  were  given,  if  the  petition  re- 
lated to  an  abuse  or  grievance.  In  the 
struggling  condition  of  Spanish  liberty 
under  Charles  I.,  the  crown  began  to  neg- 
lect answering  the  petitions  of  cortes,  or 
to  use  unsatisfactory  generalities  of  ex- 
pression. This  gave  rise  to  many  remon- 
strances. The  deputies  insisted,  in  1523, 
on  having  answers  before  they  granted 
money.  They  repeated  the  same  conten- 
Uon  in  1525,  and  obtained  a  general  law, 
mserted  in  the  Recopilacion,  enacting 
that  the  king  should  answer  all  their  pe- 
titions before  he  dissolved  the  assembly.^ 
This,  however,  was  disregarded  as  before ; 
but  the  cortes,  whose  intrepid  honesty 
under  Philip  II.  so  often  attracts  our  ad- 
miration, continued,  as  late  as  158G,  to 
appeal  to  the  written  statute,  and  lament 
its  violation.il 

According  to  the  ancient  fundamental 
Right  of  constitution  of  Castile,  the  king 
cortes  in  did  not  legislate  for  his  subjects 
legislation,  without  their  consent.  The  code 
of  the  Visigoths,  called  in  Spain  the  Fuero 
Jusgo,  was  enacted  in  public  councils,  as 
were  also  the  laws  of  the  early  kings  of 
Leon,T[  which  appears  by  the  reciting 


*  Senhor,  los  gastos  de  vuestio  real  estado  y 
mesa  5on  nmy  crescidos,  y  entendcrnos  que  con- 
Ternia  mucho  al  hien  de  estos  reinos  que  v.  m.  los 
maii(la>se  moderar  asl  para  algun  ron  '  '  >U8 
ncceh!<idados  conn)  para  que  de  v.  m.  '  :n- 

plo  lotos  los  graiides  y  cahalleros  y  iiin-^  miuuiIos 
do  V.  m.  eii  la  gran  dpsorden  y  excessos  que  hacei 
an  las  cos  is  sobredichas. — Marina,  p.  -137. 

t  ll)id.,  t.  i.,  p.  173  ;  t.  iii.,  p.  103. 

t  Ihid  ,  p  27H.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

II   I  hid,  p.  28&-304. 

1  Ibid,  t.  ii  ,  p  202.  The  acts  of  the  cortes 
0  2 


words  of  their  preambles.  This  consen! 
was  originally  given  only  by  the  higher 
estates,  who  might  be  considered,  in  a 
large  sense,  as  representing  the  nation, 
though  not  chosen  by  it;  but  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  elect- 
ed deputies  of  the  commons  in  cortes. 
The  laws  of  Alfonso  X.,in  1258,  those  oi 
the  same  prince  in  1274,  and  many  oth- 
ers in  subsequent  times,  are  declared  to 
be  made  with  the  consent  (con  acuerdo) 
of  the  several  orders  of  the  kingdom. 
More  commonly,  indeed,  the  preamble  of 
Castilian  statutes  only  recites  their  ad- 
vice (consejo) ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance. 
The  laws  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  com- 
piled by  Alfonso  X.,  did  not  obtain  any 
direct  sanction  till  the  famous  cortes  of 
Alcala,  in  1318,  when  they  were  confirm- 
ed along  with  several  others,  fonning  al- 
together the  basis  of  the  statute  law  of 
Spain.*  Whether  they  were  in  fact  re- 
ceived before  that  time,  has  been  a  mat- 
ter controverted  among  Spanish  antiqua- 
ries ;  and  upon  the  question  of  their  legal 
validity  at'the  time  of  their  promulgation, 
depends  an  important  point  in  Castilian 
history,  the  disputed  right  of  succession 
between  Sancho  IV.  and  the  infants  of  La 
Cerda;  the formerclaiming under  the  an- 
cient customary  law,  the  latter  under  the 
new  dispositions  of  the  Siete  Partidas 
If  the  king  could  not  legally  change  the 
established  laws  without  consent  of  his 
cortes,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  right 
of  representative  succession  did  not  ex- 
ist in  favour  of  his  grandchildren,  and 
Sancho  IV.  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
usurper. 

It  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
a  constitutional  principle,  that  laws  could 
neither  be  made  nor  ammlled  except  in 
cortes.  In  150G,  this  is  claimed  by  the 
deputies  as  an  established  right. f    John 


of  Leon  in  1020  run  thus  :  omnrs  pnntifirrs  ot  tb 
bales  et  optiniates  regiu  Hispanin'  us  re- 

gis talia  decreta  decreviiiiusqua;  i  .  aulUT 

fuluris   tPinporibus.      So  those  i  -ica  m 

1178:  K go  rex  Fernandu.s  inter  '  •  rtim 

episcopis  et  aboatibus  regni  nostn  cl  qi.  .is 

alus  rehgi08i.><,rnrn  roinitibus  terraruri!  .  i- 

bus  et  recton!  •  -  m,  tctoposwe  iciici.Jj 

statuimus  apt: 

♦  Ensayo  Him  *  rit  ,  j)  .tj3.  Teoriade  las  Cor- 
tes, t.  ii.,  p.  77.     .Manna  seems  to  have  chaiisrd  his 

opinion  between  th' — '  i---- ^-^        •  '^i,^ 

in  the  (oTtiwT  ot  wh  it 

authority  of  tli'^  ."^i* ;.  i  .uuu.i-.,  .um  m  in^.n  ut 
the  infants  of  La  Cenla. 

t  Los  reyes  establicieron  (]"■-  •-•■■'■»  ''-'^iessen 
de  barer  leyes,  para  que  ft  •  n&n  k 

sus  reynos  y  cada  prcivuH-i.s  n^  m 

llainaseii  cortes  y  \<:  .  ri  en 

ellas  y  por  c•^t<)  se  .  ■  .,-;.■.  ...cieaea 
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the  First  had  long  before  admitted^  that 
wliat  was  done  by  cortes  and  general  as- 
semblies could  not  be  undone  by  letters 
missive,  but  by  such  cortes  and  assem- 
blies alone.*  For  the  kings  of  Castile 
had  adopted  the  English  practice,  of  dis- 
pensing with  statutes  by  a  non  obstante 
clause  in  their  grants.  But  the  cortes 
remonstrated  more  steadily  against  this 
abuse  than  our  own  parliament,  who  suf- 
fered it  to  remain  in  a  certain  degree  till 
the  revolution.  It  was  several  times  en- 
acted upon  their  petition,  especially  by 
an  explicit  statute  of  Henry  II.,  that 
grants  and  letters  patent  dispensing  with 
statutes  should  not  be  obeyed.f  Never- 
theless John  II.,  trusting  to  force  or  the 
servility  of  the  judges,  had  the  assurance 
to  dispense  explicitly  with  this  very  law.| 
The  cortes  of  Valladolid,  in  1442,  obtain- 
ed fresh  promises  and  enactments  against 
such  an  abuse.  Philip  I.  and  Charles  I. 
began  to  legislate  without  asking  the 
consent  of  cortes  ;  this  grew  much  worse 
under  Philip  II.,  and  reached  its  height 
under  his  successors,  who  entirely  abol- 
ished all  constitutional  privileges.^  In 
1555,  we  find  a  petition  that  laws  made 
in  cortes  should  be  revoked  nowhere  else. 
The  reply  was  such  as  became  that  age : 
"To  this  we  answer,  that  we  shall  do 
what  best  suits  our  government."  But 
even  in  1619,  and  still  afterward,  the  pa- 
triot representatives  of  Castile  contin- 
ued to  lift  an  unavailing  voice  against  il- 
legal ordinances,  though  in  the  form  of 
very  humble  petition  ;  perhaps  the  latest 
•testimonies  to  the  expiring  liberties  of 
their  country.  ||  The  denial  of  exclusive 
legislative  authority  to  the  crown  must, 
however,  be  understood  to  admit  the  le- 
gality of  particular  ordinances,  designed 
to  strengthen  the  king's  executive  gov- 
ernment.^ These,  no  doubt,  like  the  roy- 
al proclamations  in  England,  extended 
sometimes  very  far,  and  subjected  the 
people  to  a  sort  of  arbitrary  coercion 
much  beyond  what  our  enlightened  no- 
lions  of  freedom  would  consider  as  rec- 
oncileable  to  it.  But  in  the  middle  ages, 
such  temporary  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions were  not  reckoned  strictly  legisla- 

ni  renovasen  leyea  sino  en  cortes. — Teoria  de  las 
Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p.  21 S. 

♦  Lo  que  es  fecho  por  cortes  h  por  ayuntamion- 
t09  que  non  se  pueda  disfacer  por  las  tales  cartas, 
•aivo  por  ayuntarnientos  ^  cortes,  p.  215. 

t  Idem,  p.  215.        t  Idem,  p.  216  ;  t.  iii.,  p.  40. 

6  Idem,  t.  ii.,  p.  218. 

\\  Ha  suplicado  el  reino  u  v.  m.  no  se  promulguen 
naeras  leyes,  ni  en  todo  ni  en  parte  las  antiguas  .se 
alteren  sin  que  sea  por  cortes  , , . .  y  por  ser  de  tan- 
ta  importancia  vuelve  el  reino  a  suplicarlo  humil- 
toe^tc  4  V.  m.,  p.  22f). 

i  Idem,  p  207 


live,  and  passed,  perhaps  rightly,  for  in- 
evitable couoequences  of  a  scanty  code, 
and  short  sessions  of  the  national  council. 

The  kings  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the 
observance  of  laws  enacted  in  cortes,  be- 
sides their  general  coronation  oath  to 
keep  the  laws  and  preserve  the  liberties 
of  their  people.  Of  this  we  find  several 
instances  from  the  middle  of  the  thir 
teenth  century ;  and  the  practice  contin 
ued  till  the  time  of  John  II.,  who,  in  1433 
on  being  requested  to  swear  to  the  laws 
then  enacted,  answered,  that  he  intended 
to  maintain  them,  and  consequently  no 
oath  was  necessary ;  an  evasion,  in  which 
the  cortes  seem  unaccountably  to  have 
acquiesced.*  The  guardians  of  Alfonso 
XL  not  only  swore  to  observe  all  that 
had  been  agreed  on  at  Burgos  in  1315, 
but  consented  that,  if  any  one  of  them 
did  not  keep  his  oath,  the  people  should 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  regard  or  obey 
him  as  regent.f 

It  was  customary  to  assemble  the  cor- 
tes of  Castile  for  many  purposes,  qj^^^j. 
besides  those  of  granting  money  ri<rhts 
and  concurring  in  legislation.  They  '^l^l^^ 
were  summoned  in  every  reign  to 
acknowledge  and  confirm  the  succession 
of  the  heir  apparent ;  and,  upon  his  acces- 
sion, to  swear  allegiance. J  These  acts 
were  however  little  more  than  formal, 
and  accordingly  have  been  preserved  for 
the  sake  of  parade,  after  all  the  real  dig- 
nity of  the  cortes  was  annihilated.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  they 
claimed  and  exercised  far  more  ample 
powers  than  our  own  parliament  ever 
enjoyed.  They  assumed  the  right,  when 
questions  of  regency  occurred,  to  limit 
the  prerogative,  as  well  as  to  designate 
the  persons  who  were  to  use  it.^  And 
the  frequent  minorities  of  Castihan  kings, 
which  were  unfavourable  enough  to  tran- 
quillity and  subordination,  served  to  con- 
firm these  parliamentary  privileges.  The 
cortes  were  usually  consulted  upon  all 
material  business.  A  law  of  Alfonso  XL, 
in  1328,  printed  in  the  Recopilacion,  or 
code  published  by  Philip  II..  declares, 
"  Since,  in  the  arduous  affairs  of  our  king- 
dom, the  counsel  of  our  natural  subjects 
is  necessary,  especially  of  the  deputies 
from  our  cities  and  towns,  therefore  Mt> 
ordain  and  command  that  on  such  great 
occasions  the  cortes  shall  be  assembled, 
and  counsel  shall  be  taken  of  the  three 
estates  of  our  kingdoms,  as  the  kings  our 
forefathers  have  been  used  to  do."||  A 
cortes  of  John  II.,  in  1419,  claimed  this 

♦  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  i.,  p.  306. 

1  Id.,  t.  iii.,  p.  02.      t  Id.,  t.  i.,  p.  33 ;  t.  ii.,  p.  24 

^Id.,  p.  230.  II  Id.,  t.  i.,  p.  31. 
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right  of  being  consulted  in  ail  matters  of 
importance,  with  a  warm  remonstrance 
against  the  alleged  violation  of  so  whole- 
some a  law  by  the  reigning  prince  ;  who 
answered  that,  in  weighty  matters,  he  had 
acted,  and  would  continue  to  act,  in  con- 
formity to  it.*  What  should  be  intended 
by  jreat  and  weighty  affairs,  might  be 
not  at  all  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties  ; 
to  each  of  whose  interpretations  these 
words  gave  pretty  full  scope.  However, 
the  current  usage  of  the  monarchy  cer- 
tainly permitted  much  authority  in  public 
dehberations  to  the  cortes.  Among  other 
instances,  which  indeed  will  continually 
be  found  in  the  common  civil  histories, 
the  cortes  of  Orcano,  in  1469,  remonstrate 
with  Henry  IV.  for  allying  himself  with 
England  rather  than  France,  and  give,  as 
the  first  reason  of  complaint,  that,  "ac- 
cording to  the-  laws  of  your  kingdom, 
when  the  kings  have  any  thing  of  great 
importance  in  hand,  they  ought  not  to 
undertake  it  without  advice  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  your 
kingdom."!  This  privilege  of  general 
interference  was  asserted,  like  other  an- 
cient rights,  under  Charles,  whom  they 
strongly  urged,  in  1518,  not  to  permit  his 
son  Philip  to  depart  out  of  tlie  realm. J 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in 
such  times  they  had  little  chance  of  be- 
ing regarded. 

The  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  acted. 
Council  of  during  the  interval  of  the  cortes, 
Castile.  \yy  ii^Q  advice  of  a  smaller  coun- 
cil, answering,  as  it  seems,  almost  ex- 
actly to  the  king's  ordinary  council  in 
England.  In  early  ages,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  commons,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  this  body 
from  the  general  council  of  the  nation  ; 
being  composed,  in  fact,  of  the  same  class 
of  persons,  though  in  smaller  numbers. 
A  similar  difficulty  ajjplics  to  the  English 
history.  The  nature  of  their  proceedings 
seems  best  to  ascertain  the  distinction. 
All  executive  acts,  including  those  ordi- 
nances which  may  appear  rather  of  a  le- 
gislative nature,  all  grants  and  charters, 
are  declared  to  be  with  the  assent  of  the 
court  (curia),  or  of  the  magnats  of  the 
palac3,  or  of  the  chiefs  or  nobles.^  This 
privy  council  was  an  essential  part  of  all 

*  Tjoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  i.,  p.  34. 

t  Porqiio,  segunt  leyes  de  nueslros  reynos,  cu- 
ando  los  reyes  han  de  facer  algiiiia  cosa  de  gran 
jmportnncia,  non  lo  deben  facer  sin  consojo  e  sabi- 
duria  de  Ins  cilxlades  e  villas  pnncipales  devucstros 
reynos. — Idem,  t.  ii.,  p.  241. 

X  Idem,  t.  iii.,  p.  183. 

if  Cum  assensu  magnatum  palatii :  Ciimconsilio 
curias  meas :  Cum  corisilio  et  beneplacilo  omnium 
princi[(iuin  meorurn,  nullo  contradicenle  nee  re- 
claiueiUe,  p.  325 


European  monarchies.  .\nd,  though  the 
sovereign  might  be  considered  as  free  co 
call  in  the  advice  of  whomsoever  he 
pleased,  yet,  in  fact,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  most  powerful  nobiUtyhad  an- 
ciently a  constitutional  right  to  be  mem- 
bers of  such  a  council ;  so  that  it  formed 
a  very  material  check  upon  his  personal 
authority. 

The  council  under\vent  several  changes, 
in  progress  of  time,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate.  It  was  justly 
deemed  an  important  member  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  cortes  showed  a  lauda- 
ble anxiety  to  procure  its  composition  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  guarantee 
for  the  due  execution  of  laws  after  their 
own  dissolution.  Several  times,  espe- 
cially in  minorities,  they  even  named  its 
members,  or  a  part  of  them ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  John  II.,  they 
obtained  the  privilege  of  adding  a  perma- 
nent deputation,  consisting  of  four  per- 
sons, elected  out  of  their  own  body,  an- 
nexed, as  it  were,  to  the  council,  who 
were  to  continue  at  the  court  during  the 
interval  of  cortes,  and  watch  over  the  due 
observance  of  the  laws.*  This  deputation 
continued,  as  an  empty  formality,  in  the 
sixteenth  centur\\  In  the  council,  the 
king  was  bound  to  sit  personally  three 
days  in  the  week.  Their  business,  which 
included  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment, was  distributed  with  considerable 
accuracy  into  what  might  be  despatched 
by  the  council  alone,  under  their  own 
seals  and  signatures,  and  what  required 
the  royal  seal.f  The  consent  of  this 
body  was  necessary  for  almost  even,-  act 
of  the  crown,  for  pensions  or  grants  of 
money,  ecclesiastical  and  political  pro- 
motions, and  for  charters  of  pardon,  the 
easy  concession  of  which  was  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  homicides  so  usual 
in  those  ages,  and  was  restrained  by 
some  of  our  own  laws. J  Hut  the  coun- 
cil did  not  exercise  any  judicial  authority, 
if  we  may  believe  the  well-mformed  au- 
thor from  whom  I  have  learned  these 
particulars  :  unlike,  in  this,  to  the  ordi- 
nary council  of  the  kings  of  England.  It 
was  not  until  the  days  of  Fenlinand  and 
Isabella  that  this,  among  other  innova- 
tions, was  introduced.'^ 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  was  adminis- 
tered, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Ajm,„j^ 
alcaldes,  or  municipal  judges  of  trmuon  ol 
towns;  elected  within  themselves  J"""*- 
originally  by  the  community  at  large,  but 
in  subsequent  times  by    the   governing 

*  Teoria  do  Ia«  Cortes,  t  u  ,  p.  316. 

t  Idem,  p.  354.  X  Idem,  p.  3<»,  303,  3^ 

^  Idem,  p.  375,  379. 
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body.  In  other  places,  a  lord  possessed 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  by  grant  from  the 
crown,  not,  what  we  find  in  countries 
where  the  feudal  system  was  more  thor- 
oughly established,  as  incident  to  his 
own  territorial  superiority.  The  kings, 
however,  began  in  the  thirteenth  centurj'^ 
to  appoint  judges  of  their  own,  called  cor- 
regidores,  a  name  which  seems  to  express 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  regidores,  or 
ordinary  magistrates.*  The  cortes  fre- 
quently remonstrated  against  this  en- 
croachment. Alfonso  XI.  consented  to 
withdraw  his  judges  from  all  corpora- 
tions by  which  he  had  not  been  requested 
to  appoint  them.f  Some  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Toledo  produced  serious  disturbances 
under  Henry  III.  and  John  II. |  Even 
where  the  king  appointed  magistrates  at 
a  city's  request,  he  was  bound  to  select 
them  from  among  the  citizens.^  From 
this  immediate  jurisdiction  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  adelantado,  or  governor  of  the 
province,  and  from  thence  to  the  tribunal 
of  royal  alcaldes. |1  The  latter,  however, 
could  not  take  cognizance  of  any  cause 
depending  before  the  ordinary  judges ;  a 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  Aragon,  where 
the  justiciary's  right  of  evocation  (juris 
firma)  was  considered  as  a  principal  safe- 
guard of  pubhc  liberty.^  As  a  court  of 
appeal,  the  royal  alcaldes  had  the  su- 
preme jurisdiction.  The  king  could  only 
cause  their  sentence  to  be  revised,  but 
neither  alter  nor  revoke  it.**  They  have 
continued  to  the  present  day  as  a  criminal 
tribunal ;  but  civil  appeals  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  ordinances  of  Toro  in  1371 
to  a  new  court,  styled  the  king's  audience, 
which,  though  deprived  under  Ferdinand 
and  his  successors  of  part  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, still  remains  one  of  the  principal  ju- 
dicatures in  Castile. ft 

No  people  in  a  half-civilized  state  of 
Violent  ac  socicty  have  a  full  practical  se- 
tions  of  curity  against  particular  acts  of 
some  kings  arbitrary  power.      They    were 

asu  e.  jjjQj.g  common,  perhaps,  in  Cas- 
tile than  in  any  other  European  monarchy 
which  professed  to  be  free.  Laws  in- 
deed were  not  wanting  to  protect  men's 
lives  and  liberties,  as  well  as  their  prop- 
erties. Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1299,  agreed  to 
a  petition  that  "justice  shall  be  executed 

♦  Alfonso  X.  says  :  Ningun  ome  sea  osado  117- 
gar  pleytos,  se  no  fuere  alcalde  puesto  por  el  rey. 
— Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  fol.  27.  This  seems  an 
encroachment  on^he  mnnicipal  magistrates. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  251. 

i  Idem,  p.  255.    Mariana,  1.  xx.,  c.  13, 

6  Idem,  p.  255.  |1  Idem,  p.  266. 

5  Idem,  p.  2G0.  *♦  Idem,  p.  287, 304. 

t^  Idem,  p.  292. 302. 


impartially  according  to  law  and  right; 
and  that  no  one  shall  be  put  to  death,  or 
imprisoned,  or  deprived  of  his  ^„jses- 
sions  without  trial,  and  that  this  be  bet- 
ter observed  than  heretofore."*     He  re- 
newed the  same  law  in  1307.     Neverthe- 
less, the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  tliis  monarch's  history  was  a  violation 
of  so  sacred  and  apparently  so  well  es- 
tablished a  law.     Two  gentlemen  having 
been  accused  of  murder,  P'erdinand,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  process,  ordered  them 
to  instant  execution.     They  summoned 
him  with  their  last  words  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  God  in  thirty  days ; 
and  his  death  within  the  time,  which  has 
given  him  the  surname  of  the  Summon- 
ed, might,  we  may  hope,  deter  succeed- 
ing sovereigns  from  iniquity  so  flagrant. 
But  from  the  practice  of  causing  their 
enemies  to  be  assassinated,  neither  law 
nor    conscience    could   withhold    them. 
Alfonso  XL  was  more  than  once  guilty 
of  this  crime.     Yet  he  too  passed  an  or- 
dinance, in  1325,  that  no  warrant  should 
issue  for  putting   any  one  to  death,  or 
seizing  his  property,  till  he    should  be 
duly  tried  by  course  of  law.     Henry  11. 
repeats   the   same  law  in  veiy   explicit 
language.!    But  the  civil  history  of  Spain 
displays  several  violations  of  it.     An  ex- 
traordinary  prerogative    of   committing 
murder  appears  to  have  been  admitted, 
in   early  times,  by  several  nations  who 
did  not  acknowledge  unlimited  power  in 
their   sovereign.J      Before   any  regular 
police  was  established,  a  powerful  crimi- 
nal might  have  been  secure  from  all  pun- 
ishment, but  for  a  notion,  as  barbarous 
as  any  which  it   served  to  counteract, 
that  he  could  be  lawfully  killed  by  the 
personal  mandate  of  the  king.     And  the 
frequent  attendance  of  sovereigns  in  their 
courts  of  judicature  might  lead  men  not 
accustomed  to  consider  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  legal  forms,  to  confound  an 


*  Que  mandase  facer  la  justicia  en  aquellos  que  la 
merecen  comunalmente  con  fuero  6  con  derecho; 
6  los  homes  que  non  sean  muertos  nin  presos  nin 
tomados  lo  que  han  sin  ser  oidos  por  derech©  6  po« 
fuero  de  aquel  logar  do  acaesciere,  e  que  sea  guarda 
do  mejor  que  se  guardfi  fasta  aqui. — Marina,  En 
sayo  Hist.  Critico,  p.  148. 

t  Que  non  mandemos  matar  nin  prender  nin  lisi 
ar  nin  despechar  nin  tomar  h,  alguno  ninguna  cost 
de  lo  suyo,  sin  ser  ante  llamado  6  oido  e  vencid* 
nor  fuero  e  por  derecho,  por  querella  nin  por  querel- 
las  que  a  nos  fuesen  dadas,  segunt  que  esto  esta  or- 
denado  por  el  rei  don  Alonso  nuestro  padre. — Teo 
ria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p.  287. 

X  Si  quishominem  per  jussionrm  regis  vel  duels 
sui  occiderit,  non  requiratur  ei,  nee  sit  fa'dosus, 
quia  jussio  domini  sui  fuit,  et  non  potuit  ccrAradi 
cere  jussionem. — Leges  Bajuvariorum,  tit.  ii.,  in 
Baluz.  Capitularibus. 
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ict  of  assassination  with  the  execution 
of  justice. 

Though  it  is  ver>'  improbable  that  the 
Ccufeiiera-  nobiHty  wcrc  not  considered  as 
eiea  of  the  esscutial  members  of  the  cortes, 
aobiiuy.  ^^gy  certainly  attended  in  small- 
er nr.n.bers  than  we  should  expect  to  find 
from  the  great  legislative  and  deliberative 
authority  of  that  assembly.  This  arose 
chiefly  from  the  lawless  spirit  of  that 
martial  aristocracy,  which  placed  less 
confidence  in  the  constitutional  methods 
of  resisting  arbitrary  encroachment  than 
;'n  its  own  armed  combinations.*  Such 
confederacies  to  obtain  redress  of  griev- 
ances by  force,  of  which  there  were  five 
or  six  remarkable  instances,  were  called 
Hermandad  (brotherhood  or  union),  and 
though  not  so  explicitly  sanctioned  as 
they  were  by  the  celebrate4  Privilege 
of  Union  in  Aragon,  found  countenance 
in  a  law  of  Alfonso  X.,  which  cannot  be 
deemed  so  much  to  have  voluntarii}^  em- 
anated from  that  prince  as  to  be  a  rec- 
ord of  original  rights  possessed  by  the 
Castilian  nobility.  "  The  duty  of  sub- 
jects towards  their  king,"  he  says,  "  en- 
joins them  not  to  permit  him  knowingly 
to  endanger  his  salvation,  nor  to  incur 
dishonour  and  inconvenience  in  his  per- 
son or  family,  nor  to  produce  mischief  to 
his  kingdom.  And  this  may  be  fulfilled 
:jn  two  ways;  one  by  good  advice,  show- 
ing him  the  reason  wherefore  he  ought  not 
io  act  thus ;  the  other  by  deeds,  seeking 
Tieans  to  prevent  his  going  on  to  his 
own  ruin,  and  putting  a  stop  to  those 
who  give  him  ill  counsel,  forasmuch  as 
his  errors  arc  of  worse  consequence  than 
those  of  other  men,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  subjects  to  prevent  his  comtnit- 
ting  tlicm.'"t  To  this  law  the  insurgents 
appealed  in  their  coalition  against  Alva- 
ro  de  Luna ;  and  indeed  we  must  confess, 
that  however  just  and  admirable  the  prin- 
ciples wlncli  it  breathes,  so  general  a 
license  of  rebellion  was  not  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  a  kingdom.  The 
deputies  of  towns,  in  a  cortes  of  1M5,  pe- 
titioned the  king  to  declare  that  no  con- 
struction should  be  put  on  this  law  in- 
consistent with  the  obedience  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereign ;  a  request  to 
which  of  course  he  willingly  acceded. 

Castile,  it  will  be  apparent,  bore  a 
closei  andogy  to  England  in  its  form  of 
civil  polity  thin  France  or  even  Aragon. 
But  th'>  frequent  disorders  of  its  govern- 
ment, ana  a  barbarous  state  of  manners, 
rendered  violations  of  law  much  more 
continual  and  flagrant  than  they  were  in 


•  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p 
t  Ensavo  Hint.  Crilico,  p.  312. 
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England  unde  r  the  Pbntagenel  dynasty 
And  besides  these  practical  mischiefs, 
there  were  two  essential  defects  in  the 
constitution  of  Castile,  through  whic;h 
perhaps  it  was  ultimately  subverted,  h 
wanted  those  two  brilliants  in  the  coro- 
net of  British  hberty,  the  representation 
of  freeholders  among  the  commons, 
and  trial  by  jur>'.  The  cortes  of  Castile 
became  a  congress  of  deputies  from  a 
few  cities,  public-spirited  indeed  and  in- 
trepid, as  we  find  them  in  bad  times,  to 
an  eminent  degree,  but  too  much  limited 
in  number,  and  too  unconnected  with 
the  territorial  aristocracy,  to  maintain  a 
just  balance  against  the  crown.  Yet, 
with  every  disadvantage,  that  country 
possessed  a  liberal  form  of  government, 
and  was  animated  with  a  noble  spirit  for 
its  defence.  Spain,  in  her  late  memora- 
ble though  short  resuscitation,  might  well 
have  gone  back  to  her  ancient  institu- 
tions, and  perfected  a  scheme  of  policy 
which  the  great  example  of  England 
would  have  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  security  of  freedom.  What  she  did, 
or  rather  attempted  instead,  I  need  not 
recall.  May  her  next  efl^ort  be  more 
wisely  planned  and  more  happily  termi- 
nated!* 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was 
very  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  AfTdire  or 
Castile,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  Aragon. 
better  form  of  government  and  wiser 
sovereigns,  with  those  of  industry'  and 
commerce  along  a  line  of  seacoast,  ren- 
dered it  almost  equal  in  importance.  Cas- 
tile rarely  intermeddled  in  the  civil  dis- 
sensions of  Aragon  ;  the  kings  of  Aragon 
fre(iuently  carried  their  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Castile.  During  the  sanguinary 
outrages  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  the 
stormy  revolutions  which  ended  in  es- 
tablishing the  house  of  Trastamare,  Ara- 
gon was  not  indeed  at  peace,  nor  alto- 
gether well  governed  ;  but  her  political 
consequence  ro^e  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
through  the  long  reign  of  the  ambitious 
and  wily  Peter  IV.,  whose  sagacity  and 
good  fortune  redeemed,  acconlin^  to  the 
common  notions  of  mankind,  the  iniquity 
with  which  he  stripped  his  relation,  lh« 
King  of  Majorca,  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  the  constant  perfidiousness  of  his 
character.  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place  the  Sicilian  war,  prosecuted  with 
so  much  eagerness  for  many  years  by 
Peter  III.  and  his  son  Alfonso  III.  Af- 
ter lliis  ol)jcct  was  relin(}ui>lu'il,  James 
II.  undertook  an  enterpn.se  less  splen- 
did, but  not  much  less  ditficult,  the  con- 

•  The  fint  edilioo  of  Ihia  work  wm  p«ibhfli«i 
in  1818. 
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quest  of  Sardinia.  That  island,  long  ac- 
customed to  independence,  cost  an  in- 
credible expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
to  the  kings  of  Aragon  during  the  whole 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  not  fully 
subdued  till  the  commencement  of  the 
next,  under  the  reign  of  Martin. 

•it  the  death  of  Martin,  king  of  Aragon, 
Disputed  in  1410,  a  memorable  question 
anerfhe*"  ^^0^®  ^^  to  the  right  of  succes- 
death  of  siou,  Though  Petrouilla,  daugh- 
Martin.  tcr  of  Ramiro  II.,  had  reigned 
in  her  own  right  from  1137  to  1172,  an 
opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  that  females 
could  not  inherit  the  crown  of  Aragon. 
Peter  IV.  had  excited  a  civil  war  by  at- 
tempting to  settle  the  succession  upon 
his  daughter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  next 
brother.  The  birth  of  a  son  about  the 
same  time  suspended  the  ultimate  decis- 
ion of  this  question;  but  it  was  tacitly 
understood  that  what  is  called  the  Salique- 
law  ought  to  prevail.*  Accordingly,  on 
the  death  of  John  I.,  in  1395,  his  two 
daughters  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Martin,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  elder,  whose 
husband,  the  Count  of  Foix,  invaded  the 
kingdom,  and  desisted  from  his  preten- 
sion only  through  want  of  force.  Mar- 
tin's son,  the  King  of  Sicily,  dying  in  his 
fathers  lifetime,  the  nation  was  anxious 
that  the  king  should  fix  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, and  would  probably  have  acqui- 
esced in  his  choice.  But  his  dissolution 
occurring  more  rapidly  than  was  expect- 
ed, the  throne  remained  absolutely  va- 
cant.    The  Count  of  Urgel  had  obtained 


a  grant  of  the  lieutenancy,  which  was  the 
right  of  the  heir  apparent.  Thi?  noble- 
man possessed  an  extensive  terncory  in 
Catalonia,  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees. 
He  was  grandson  of  James,  next  brother 
to  Peter  IV.,  and,  according  to  our  rules 
of  inheritance,  certainly  stood  in  the  first 
place.  The  other  claimants  were  the 
Duke  of  Gandia,  grandson  of  James  II., 
who,  though  descended  from  a  more 
distant  ancestor,  set  up  a  claim  founded 
on  proximity  to  the  royal  stock,  which 
in  some  countries  was  preferred  to  a  rep- 
resentative title ;  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
son  of  Violante,  younger  daughter  of 
John  I.  (the  Countess  of  Foix  being 
childless) ;  Frederick,  count  of  Luna,  a 
natural  son  of  the  younger  Martin,  king 
of  Sicily,  legitimated  by  the  pope,  but 
with  a  reservation  excluding  him  from 
royal  succession  ;  and  finally,  Ferdinand, 
infant  of  Castile,  son  of  the  late  king's 
sister.f  The  Count  of  Urgel  was  fa- 
voured in  general  by  the  Catalans,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  a  powerful  support  in 
Antonio  de  Luna,  a  baron  of  Aragon,  so 
rich  that  he  might  go  through  his  own 
estate  from  France  to  Castile.  But  this 
apparent  superiority  frustrated  his  hopes. 
The  justiciary  and  other  leading  Arago 
nese  were  determined  not  to  suffer  this 
great  constitutional  question  to  be  deci- 
ded by  an  appeal  to  force,  which  might 
sweep  away  their  liberties  in  the  strug- 
gle. Urgel,  confident  of  his  right,  and 
surrounded  by  men  of  ruined  fortunes, 
was  unwilling  to  submit  his  pretensions 
to  a'civil  iribunal.  His  adherent,  Anto- 
nio de  Luna,  committed  an  extraordinary 


♦  Zurita,  t.  ii.,  f.  188.  It  was  pretended  that  women  were  excluded  from  the  crown  in  England  as 
well  as  Frante  :  and  this  analogy  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  Aragonese  to 
adopt  a  Salique-law. 

+  The  subjoined  pedigree  will  show  more  clearly  the  respective  titles  of  the  competitors : — 

James  II.  died  1327. 


Eleanor 


Q.  o.  0 


C'a.sthe. 


Henry  III.         Ferdinand 
K.  cf  Castile 


I 
Alfonso  IV.  d.  1336. 
I 


Peter  IV.  d.  1387. 


James  C.  of  Urge 


D.  of  Gandia. 
r .  o/  OaruiMk 


John  I,  d.  1395.         Mvrtin,      Peter  C.  of  Urgel 
d.  1410.  I 


J..nf  ". 
k  of  -^  "-J 


Joanna 
•'lountess  of  Foix. 


Martin, 
-|      K.  of  Sicily,  1409, 


C  of  Urgel. 


Violante 
Q.  of  Naples 


Lnnii  D.  of 
Calabria. 


Frederick 
C.  of  LUTIA. 
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outrage,  the  assassinatcon  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saragosa,  which  alienated  the 
minds  of  good  citizens  from  his  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  who  was  very  old,*  nor  the 
Count  of  Luna,  seemed  fit  to  succeed. 
The  party  of  Ferdinand,  therefore,  gained 
ground  by  degrees.  It  was  determined, 
however,  to  render  a  legal  sentence. 
The  cortes  of  each  nation  agreed  upon 
the  nomination  of  nine  persons,  three 
Aragonese,  three  Catalans,  and  tliree 
Valencians,  who  were  to  discuss  the 
pretensions  of  the  several  competitors, 
and,  by  a  plurality  of  six  votes,  to  adjudge 
the  crown.  Nothing  could  be  more 
solemn,  more  peaceful,  nor,  in  appear- 
ance, more  equitable,  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  tribunal.  They  summoned 
the  claimants  before  them,  and  heard 
them  by  counsel.  One  of  these,  Fred- 
erick of  Luna,  being  ill  defendetl,  the 
court  took  charge  of  his  interests,  and 
named  other  advocates  to  maintain  them. 
A  month  was  passed  in  hearing  argu- 
ments ;  a  second  was  allotted  to  con- 
sidering them ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  prescribed  time,  it  was  announced  to 
the  people,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had 
ascended  -he  throne. f 

[A.  D  1412.]  In  this  decision  it  is  im- 
Decision  in  po^sible  uot  to  suspect  that  the 
favotirof  judges  wcrc  swayed  rather  by 
Ferdinand  politic  Considerations  than  a 
■  strict  sense  of  hereditary  right. 
It  was  therefore  by  no  means  universally 
popular,  especially  in  Catalonia,  of  which 
principality  the  Count  of  Urgel  was  a 
native ;  and  perhaps  the  great  rebelHon 
of  the  Catalans  fifty  years  afterward  may 

♦  This  Duke  of  Gandia  died  during  the  interreg- 
num. His  son,  though  not  so  objectionable  on  the 
score  ot  age,  seerned  to  have  a  worse  claim  ;  yet 
he  became  a  competitor. 

f  Bianca;  Commentaria,  m  Schotti  Hispania  II- 
lustrata,  t.  ii.  Zurita,  t.  iii.  f.  1-74.  Vincent  Fer- 
rier was  the  most  distinguished  churchman  of  his 
time  in  Spain.  His  influence,  as  one  of  the  nine 
judges,  is  said  to  have  been  very  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  crown  for  Ferdinand.  Five  others 
voted  the  same  way  ;  one  for  the  Count  of  Urgel ; 
one  doubtfully  between  the  Count  of  Urgel  and 
Duke  of  G.india  ;  the  n  nth  declined  to  vote. — 
Zurita,  t.  iii..  f.  71.  It  is  curious  enough,  that 
John,  king  of  Castile,  was  altogether  disregarded  ; 
though  his  claim  was  at  least  as  plausible  as  that 
of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.  Indeed,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
Louis,  duke  of  Calabria,  had  a  prior  right  to  Ferdi- 
nand, admitting  the  rule  which  it  was  necessary 
for  both  of  them  to  establish  ;  namely,  that  a  right 
of  succession  might  be  transmitted  through  femafes, 
which  f«'maies  could  not  personally  enjoy.  This, 
M  is  well  known,  had  been  advanced  in  the  pre- 
ceding atjo  by  Kdwani  III.  as  the  Imndalion  of  his 
daiia  to  the  crown  of  France. 


be  traced  lo  tne  di«aflection  which  Una 
breach,  as  they  thought,  of  the  lawful 
succession  had  excited.     Ferdinand  how- 
ever was  well  received  in  Aragon.     The 
cortes    generously    recommcuded     th* 
Count  of  Urgel  to  liis  favour,  on  account 
of  the  great  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
prosecuting  his  claim.     But  Urgel  did  not 
wait  the  t^ect  of  this  recommendation- 
Unwisely   attempting   a   rebellion   with 
very  inadequate  means,  he  lost  his  es 
tates,  and  was  thrown  for  life  into  prison  ^ 
[A.   D.   ItlC]    Ferdinand's  suc- 
cessor was  his  son  Alfonso  V.,  ■^'^•*"'°    ■ 
more  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Italy 
than  of  Spain.     For  all  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  never  quitted  the  kingdom 
that  he  had  acquired  by  his  arms :    and, 
enchanted  by  the  delicious  air  of  Naples, 
intrusted  the  government  of  his  patrimo- 
nial territories  to  the  care  of  a  brpther 
and  an  heir.     [A.  D.  1458.]  Jolm 
II.,  upon  whom  they  devolved  by 
the  death  of  Alfonso  witiiout  legitimate 
progeny,  had   been  engaged  during  Wis 
youth  in  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Cas 
tile,  as  the  head  of  a  strong  party  tliat  op- 
posed the  domination  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
[A.  D.  1420.]  By  marriage  with  the  heir- 
ess of  Navarre,  he  was  entitled,  accord, 
ing  to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  and  administration  of 
government  during  her  life.     But  his  am- 
bitious retention  of  power  still   longei 
produced    events   which    are    the   chief 
stain  on  his  memory.     Charles,  prince  of 
Viana,  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Na 
varre,  entitled  to  succeed  his  mother.   f-\. 
D.  144-2.]  She  had  requested  him  in  her 
testament  not  to  assume  the  government 
without  his  father's  consent.     That  con- 
sent was  always  witliheKl.     The  prince 
raised  what  we  ought  not  to  call  a  rebell- 
ion ;  but  was  made  prisoner,  and  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  captivity.     Jolm's  ill 
disposition  towards  his  son  was  exasper- 
ated by  a  stepmother,  who  scan cly  dis- 
guised her  intention  of  placiii!,'  Imt  own 
child  on  the  throne  of  Aragon  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  eldest-born.     After  a  life  of 
perpetual  oppression,  chielly  passed  io 
exile  or  captivity,  the  Pnncc  of  Viana 
died  in  Catalonia,  at  a  moment  when  that 
province  was  in  ojun  insurrection  upon 
his  account.     [A.  D.   1461.]    Though  i* 
hardly  seems  that  the  Catalans  h;ul  any 
more  general  provocations,  they  perse 
vered  for  more  than  ten  years  with  in 
veteratc  obstinacy  in  their  rcitrllion;  of 
fering  the  sovereignly  first  to  a  prince  of 
Portugal,  and  afterward  to  lic>,Mner,  duk' 
of  Anjou,  who  was  destined  lo  na.Ms  !ii« 
life  in  unsuccessful  competili  jn  for  king 
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doms.  The  King  of  Aragon  behaved 
with  great  clemency  towards  tliese  in- 
surgents on  their  final  submission. 

It  is  consonant  to  the  principle  of  this 
Constitution  work,  to  pass  lightly  over  the 
»f  Aragon.  common  details  of  history,  in 
order  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  more 
fully  on  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Perhaps  in  no  European  monarchy,  ex- 
cept our  own,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment more  interesting  than  in  Aragon,  as 
a  fonunate  temperament  of  law  and  jus- 
tice with  the  royal  authority.  So  far  as 
Orijrinaiiy  a  '^1^7  thing  can  be  pronounced  of 
sort  of  regal  its  earlier  period,  before  the 
aristocracy,  capture  of  Saragosa  in  1118,  it 
was  a  kind  of  regal  aristocracy,  where  a 
small  number  of  powerful  barons  elected 
their  sovereign  on  every  vacancy,  though, 
as  usual  in  other  countries,  out  of  one 
family ;  and  considered  him  as  little  more 
B  .  .,  than  the  chief  of  their  confeder- 

ofthencos  acy.*  Thcse  were  the  ricos 
hombres  or  hombrcs  or  barous,  the  first  ^r- 
*^""^'  der  of  the  state.  Among  these 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  in  subsequent  times, 
as  they  extended  their  dominions,  shared 
the  conquered  territoiy  in  grar.ts  of  hon- 
ours on  a  feudal  tenure. f  For  this  sys- 
tem was  fully  established  in  the  kingdom 
of  i\ragon.  A  rico  hombre,  as  we  read 
in  Vitalis,  bishop  of  Huesca,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ,|  must 
hold  of  the  king  an  honour  or  barony 
capable  of  supporting  more  than  three 
knights ;  and.  this  he  was  bound  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  vassals  in  mihtary  fiefs. 
Once  in  the  year  he  might  be  summoned 
with  his  feudataries  to  serve  the  sover- 
eign for  two  months  (Zurita  says  three) ; 
and  he  was  to  attend  the  royal  court,  or 
general  assembly,  as  a  counsellor,  when- 

*  Alfonso  III.  complained  that  his  barons  want- 
ed to  bring  back  old  times,  quando  havia  en  el 
reyno  tantos  reyes  como  ricos  hombres. — Biancae 
Commentaria,  p.  787.  The  form  of  election  sup- 
Dosed  to  have  been  used  by  ihebe  bold  barons  is 
well  known.  "We,  who  are  as  good  as  you, 
thoose  you  for  our  king  and  lord,  provided  that  you 
observe  our  laws  and  privileges,  and  if  not,  not." 
But  I  do  not  much  believe  the  authenticity  of  this 
form  of  v'ords. — See  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol. 
L,  note  3i.  It  \»,  however,  sufficiently  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  government. 

t  Los  ricos  hombres,  por  los  feudos  que  tenian 
del  rey,  eran  obligados  de  seguir  al  rey,  si  yva  en 
persona  a  la  giierra,  y  residir  en  ella  tres  meses  en 
cadaun  afio.— Zurita,  torn,  i.,  fol.  43.  (Saragosa, 
1610.)  A  fief  was  usually  called  in  Aragon  an  hon- 
our, que  en  Castilla  llamavan  tierra,  y  en  el  prin- 
cipado  de  Catalufia  feudo,  fol.  46. 

I  I  do  not  know  whether  this  work  of  Vitalis 
has  t>een  printed  ;  but  there  are  large  extracts  from 
It  in  Blancaa's  history,  and  also  in  Du  Cange,  un- 
der the  words  Infancia,  Mosnadanus,  &c.  Several 
illustrations  of  these  military  tenures  may  be  found 
m  ibe  I-uei  y  de  Aragon,  especially  lib.  7. 


ever  called  upon,  assisting  in  its  judicial 
as  well  as  deliberative  business.  In  the 
towns  and  villages  of  his  barony  he  might 
appoint  bailiffs  to  administer  justice  and 
receive  penalties  ;  but  the  higher  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  re- 
served to  the  crown.  According  to 
Vitalis,  the  king  could  divest  these  ricos 
hombres  of  their  honours  at  pleasure,  af- 
ter wliich  they  fell  into  the  class  of  mes- 
nadaries,  or  mere  tenants  in  chief.  But 
if  this  were  constitutional  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  which  Blancay  denies,  it  was 
not  long  permitted  by  that  Liirh-spirited 
aristocracy.  By  the  General  IVivilege,  or 
Charter  of  Peter  III.,  it  is  declared  that 
no  barony  can  be  taken  away  without  a 
just  cause  and  legal  sentence  of  the  jus- 
ticiary and  council  of  barons.*  And  the 
same  protection  was  extended  to  the  vas- 
sals of  the  ricos  hombres. 

Below  these  superior  nobles  were  the 
mesnadaries,  corresponding  to  Lower  no- 
our  mere  tenants  in  chief,  hold-  ^''''y- 
ing  estates  not  baronial  immediately 
from  the  crown  ;  and  the  military  vas- 
sals of  the  high  nobility,  the  knights  and 
infanzones ;  a  word  which  may  be  ren- 
dered by  gentlemen.  These  had  con- 
siderable privileges  in  that  aristocratic 
government  they  were  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  they  could  only  be  tried  by  the 
royal  judges  for  any  crime ;  and  offences 
committed  against  them  were  punished 
with  additional  severity. f  The  Burgesses 
ignoble  classes  were,  as  in  other  and  peas- 
countries,  the  burgesses  of  towns,  ^""y- 
and  the  villeins  or  peasantry.  The  peas- 
antry seem  to  have  been  subject  to  ter- 
ritorial servitude,  as  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. Vitahs  says,  that  some  villeins 
were  originally  so  unprotected,  that,  as 
he  expresses  it,  they  might  be  divided 
into  pieces  by  the  sword  among  the  sons 
of  their  masters  :  till  they  were  provoked 
to  an  insurrection,  which  ended  in  es- 
tablishing certain  stipulations,  whence 
they  obtained  the  denomination  of  vil- 
leins de  parada^  or  of  convention  J 

Though  from  the  twelfth  century  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succes-  i^jbertiesof 
sion  to  the  throne  superseded,  ti'ieAragon- 
in  Aragon  as  well  as  Castile,  »;seking- 
the  original  right  of  choosing  a 
sovereign  within  the  royal  family,  it  was 
still  founded  upon  one  more  sacred  and 
fundamental,  that  of  compact.  No  king 
of  Aragon  was  entitled  to  assume  ihat 
name  until  he  had  taken  a  coronation 
oath,  administered  by  the  justiciary  at 
Saragosa,  to  observe  the  laws  and  liber^ 


*  IJiancffi  Comm.,  p. 
+  Idem,  p.  732. 
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ties  of  the  realm.*  Alfonso  III.,  in  1285, 
being  in  France  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  named  himself  king  in  addressing 
the  states,  who  immediately  remonstra- 
ted on  this  premature  assumption  of  his 
title,  and  obtained  an  apology,  f  Thus 
too  Martin,  having  been  called  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  by  the  cortes  in  1395, 
was  specially  required  not  to  exercise 
any  authority  before  his  coronation.;}: 

Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from 
the  acts  of  cortes  in  1451.  "We  have 
always  heard  of  old  time,  and  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that,  seeing  the  great  bar- 
renness of  this  land,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  realm,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live 
and  abide  in  other  realms,  and  lands 
more  fruitful."'^  This  high  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  long  animated  the  Aragonese. 
After  several  contests  with  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  to  go  back  to 
earlier  times,  they  compelled  Peter  III., 
General  "^  1283,  to  grant  a  law.  called  the 
Privilege  General  Privilege,  ihe  Magna 
of  1283  Charta  of  Aragon,  and  perhaps  a 
more  full  and  sati.s factory  basis  of  civil 
liberty  than  our  own.  It  contains  a  se- 
ries of  provisions  against  arbitrary  talla- 
ges, spoliations  of  property,  secret  pro- 
cess after  the  manner  of  the  Inquisition  in 
criminal  charges,  sentences  of  the  justi- 
ciary without  assent  of  the  cortes,  ap- 
pointment of  foreigners  or  Jews  to  judi- 
cial offices,  trials  of  accused  persons  in 
places  beyond  the  kingdom,  the  use  of 
torture,  except  in  charges  of  falsifying 
the  coin,  and  the  bribery  of  judges. 
These  arc  claimed  as  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  their  country.     "  Absolute  power 

*  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  t.  i.,  fol.  10 i ;  t.  iii., 
fol.  76. 

t  Biancae  Cornm..  p.  661.  They  acknowledged, 
at  the  .same  time,  that  he  whs  their  natural  lord, 
and  entitled  to  reign  as  lawful  heir  to  his  father — 
80  oddly  were  the  hereditary  and  elective  titles 
jumbled  together.— Zurita,  t.  i.,  fol.  303. 

t  Zurita,  t.  ii.,  fol.  424. 

(f  Siempre  havenios  oydo  dezir  antigament,  h  se 
troba  por  esperiencia,  que  attendida  la  grand  ste- 
hlidad  deaquesta  tierra.i  probreza  deaqueste  reg- 
no, si  non  fues  por  las  Ubertades  de  aquel,  se  yriap 
a  bivir,  y  habitar  las  gentes  a  otros  regnos,  i  lier- 
ras  mas  frutieras,  p.  571.  Aragon  was.  in  fact,  a 
poor  country,  barren  and  ill-peopled.  The  kings 
were  forced  to  go  to  Catalonia  fur  money,  and  in- 
deed were  little  able  to  maintain  expensive  con- 
tests. The  wars  of  Peter  IV.  in  Sardinia,  and  of 
Alfonso  V.  with  Genoa  and  Naples,  empoverished 
their  people.     A  hearth-tax  having  !>'  ■  -od 

in  1404,  It  was  found  that  there  were  1  ^os 

in  Aragon.  which,  according  to  most  can  ii,.i:ions, 
will  not  give  much  more  than  200,000  inhabilanta. 
In  1429,  a  similar  tax  beicg  laid  on,  it  is  said  that 
the  number  of  houses  was  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  war. — Zurita.  t.  in.,  fol.  1H9.     It  contains 

present  between  t30(J,000  and  700,001 1  nhabitonU. 


(mero  imperio  e  mixto),  it  is  Jeclared, 
never  was  the  constitution  of  Aragon,  nor 
of  Valencia,  nor  yet  of  Kibagor(;a,  nor 
shall  there  be  in  time  to  come  any  inno- 
vation made ;  but  only  the  law,  custom, 
and  privilege  which  has  been  ancif  ntly 
used  in  the  aforesaid  kingdoms."* 

The  concessions  extorted  by  our  ances- 
tors from  John,  Henry  III.,  and  rnnieieti 
Edward  I,  were  secured  by  the  t'"iu'i- 
only  guarantee  those  times  could  afford, 
the  determination  of  the  barons  to  en- 
force them  by  armed  confederacies. 
These,  however,  were  formed  according 
to  emergencies,  and,  except  in  the  fa- 
mous commission  of  twenty-five  conser- 
vators of  Magna  Charta,  in  the  last  year 
of  John,  were  certainly  unwarranted  by 
law.  But  the  Aragonese  established  a 
positive  right  of  maintaining  tlieir  liber 
ties  by  arms.  This  was  contained  in  tlie 
Privilege  of   Union  granted  by  Alfonso 

III.  in  1287,  after  a  violent  conflict  with 
his  subjects ;  but  which  was  afterward 
so  completely  abolished,  and  even  cradi 
cated  from  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
that  its  precise  words  have  never  been 
recovered.!  According  to  Zurita,  it  con 
sisted  of  two  articles :  first,  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  king's  proceeding  forcibly 
against  any  member  of  the  union  without 
previous  sentence  of  the  justiciary,  the 
rest  should  be  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance ;  secondly,  that  he  should  hold  cor- 
tes every  year  in  Saragosa.]:  During  the 
two  subsequent  reigns  of  James  II.  and 
Alfonso  IV.,  little  pretence  seems  to  have 
been  given  for  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
But  dissensions  breaking  out  under  I*eter 

IV.  in  1317,  rather  on  account  of  his  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  crown  upon  his  daugh- 
ter than  of  any  specific  public  grievances, 
the  nobles  had  recotirse  to  tiic  union,  that 
last  voice,  says  Blancas,  of  an  al-  Revolt 
most  expiring  state,  full  of  w  eight  nemnm 
and  dignity,  to  chastise  the  pre-  '''^"*''V 
sumption  of  kings. *^  They  assembled  at 
ISaragosa,  and  used  a  remarkable  seal  foi 
all  llu'ir  public  instruments,  an  enjiraving 
from  which  may  be  seen  in  the  ln.sioriaD 

»  Fueroa  de  Aragon,  fol.  9.  Zurita.  t.  i.,  fol.  265. 

■f  Blancas  says  lliat  he  ha<l  d  a  ropy  ol 

the  Privilege  of  Union  in  th-  of  ih«  aee 

of  Tarragona,  and  would  gla<;  '  i» 

but  for  Ins  deference  to  the  w  ;  »■, 

which  hail  .«»ti)  '      •  'uri  i   m  .:•-:■.  all 

recollection  »•!  •  law. --Ibid.,  p.  <-<i2 

t  Ibid,  t.  1.  t   .»-- 

(f  Priscain  ilU  n  Unionis.  quasi  moricnti*  rwipu* 

lica;  cxtrcinam  •  ■    ■•■■  •   '  •   ■••  *  "•■'■•(  •V 

Kim,  r«i.'inn  n  »• 

runt,  suiiiiiiA  ;i<    -■ 

sensKnif,  p.  •"><>!>     Il  ^ 

languagt'  bljtr  .'d  havi  .  .  ...  i  ....^^ 
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1  have  just  quoted.  It  represents  the 
king  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  the  eon- 
ledtrates  kneehng  in  a  suppUant  attitude 
around,  to  denote  their  loyalty,  and  un- 
willintrness  to  offend.  But  in  the  back- 
ground tents  and  lines  of  spears  are  dis- 
covered, as  a  hint  of  their  ability  and  res- 
olution to  defend  themselves.  The  le- 
gend is  Sigillum  Unionis  Aragonum.  This 
respectful  demeanour  towards  a  sovereign 
against  whom  they  were  waging  war,  re- 
minds us  of  the  language  held  out  by  our 
Long  Parliament  before  the  Presbyteri- 
an party  was  overthrown.  And  although 
it  has  been  lightly  censured  as  inconsist- 
ent and  hypocritical,  this  tone  is  the  safest 
that  men  can  adopt,  who,  deeming  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  withstand- 
ing the  reigning  monarch,  are  anxious  to 
avoid  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  subversion 
of  their  constitution.  These  confederates 
were  defeated  by  the  king  at  Epila,  in 
1348.*  But  his  prudence  and  the  re- 
maining strength  of  his  opponents  indu- 
cing him  to  pursue  a  moderate  course, 
there  ensued  a  more  legitimate  and  per- 
manent balance  of  the  constitution  from 
Privilege  this  victory  of  the  royalists.  The 
of  Union  Privilege  of  Union  was  abroga- 
othefpro-  ted,  Peter  himself  cutting  to 
visions  in-  picccs  with  his  sword  the  origi- 
Btiiuied.  j^g^j  instrument.  But,  in  return, 
many  excellent  laws  for  the  security  of 
the  subject  were  enacted  ;t  and  their  pres- 
ervation was  intrusted  to  the  greatest 
officer  of  the  kingdom,  the  justiciary, 
whose  authority  and  pre-eminence  may 
in  a  great  degree  be  dated  from  this  peri- 
od.J  That  watchfulness  over  public  lib- 
erty, which  originally  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy  of  ricos  hombres,  always  apt 
to  thwart  the  crown,  or  to  oppress  the 
people,  and  w^hich  was  afterward  main- 
tained by  the  dangerous  privilege  of  union, 
became  the  duty  of  a  civil  magistrate, 
accustomed  to  legal  rules,  and  responsi- 
ble for  his  actions,  whose  office  and  func- 

♦  Zurita  observes  that  the  battle  of  Epila  was 
the  last  fought  in  defence  of  public  liberty,  for 
which  it  was  held  lawful  of  old  to  take  up  arms, 
and  resist  the  king,  by  virtue  of  the  Privileges  of 
Union.  For  the  authority  of  the  justiciary  being 
afterward  established,  the  former  contentions  and 
wara  came  to  an  end ;  means  being  found  to  put 
the  weak  on  a  level  with  the  powerful,  in  which 
consists  the  peace  and  iranqiiillity  of  all  states ;  and 
from  thence  the  name  of  Union  was,  by  common 
con«ent,  proscribed,  t.  ii.,  fol.  22G.  Blancas  also 
remarks,  that  nothing  could  have  turned  out  more 
■dvanUgeous  to  the  Aragonese  than  their  iil-for- 
tane  at  Epila. 

t  Kuerr>8de  Aragon.  De  lis,  quae  Domim  t  'ex, 
W.  14,  et  alibi  pas.sim. 

t  Biunc,  Ccmm.,  p  071,811.    Zurit?  V  ii.,  fol. 


tions  are  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the 

constitutional  history  of  Aragon. 

The  justiza  or  justiciary  of  Aragon  has 
been  treated  by  some  writers  as  office  of 
a  sort  of  anomalous  magistrate,  Justiciary, 
created  originally  as  an  intermediate  pow- 
er between  the  king  and  people,  to  watch 
over  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  But 
I  do  not  perceive  that  his  functions  were, 
in  any  essential  respect,  different  from 
those  of  the  chief  justice  of  England,  di- 
vided, from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  among 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  We 
should  undervalue  our  own  constitution 
by  supposing  that  there  did  not  reside  in 
that  court  as  perfect  an  authority  to  re- 
dress the  subject's  injuries,  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Aragonese  magistrate.  In 
the  practical  exercise,  indeed,  of  this  pow- 
er, there  was  an  abundant  difference. 
Our  English  judges,  more  timid  and  pli- 
ant, left  to  the  remonstrances  of  parlia- 
ment that  redress  of  grievances  which 
very  frequently  lay  within  the  sphere  of 
their  jurisdiction.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
recorded  instance  of  a  habeas  corpus 
granted  in  any  case  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment by  the  crown  or  its  officers  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
nasty. We  shall  speedily  take  notice  of 
a  very  different  conduct  in  Aragon. 

The  office  of  justiciary,  whatever  con- 
jectural antiquity  some  have  assigned  to 
it,  is  not  1,0  be  traced  beyond  the  capture 
of  Saragosa  in  1118,  when  the  sciies  of 
magistrates  commences.*  But  for  a 
great  length  of  time  Ihey  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  important ;  the 
judicial  authority  residing  in  the  council 
of  ricos  hombres,  whose  suffrages  the  jus- 
ticiary collected,  in  order  to  pronounce 
their  sentence  rather  than  his  own.  A  pas- 
sage in  Vitalis,  bishop  of  Huesca,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned,  shows  this  to 
have  been  the  practice  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.f  Gradually,  as  notions  of 
liberty  became  more  definite,  and  laws 
more  numerous,  the  reverence  paid  to 
their  permanent  interpreter  grew  strong 
cr ;  and  there  was  fortunately  a  succes- 
sion of  prudent  and  just  men  in  that  high 
office,  through  whom  it  acquired  dignity 
and  stable  influence.     Soon  after  the  ac 

*  Bianca3  Comment.,  p.  C38. 

t  Id.,  p.  722.  Zurita  indeed  refers  the  justicia 
ry's  pre-eminence  to  an  earlier  date  ;  namely,  the 
reign  of  Peter  II.,  who  took  away  a  great  part  of 
the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  ricos  hombres,  t.  i.,  fol 
102.  But,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning 
of  Vitalis,  his  testimony  seems  to  be  beyond  die 
pute.  By  the  General  Privilege  of  1283,  the  ;|usti 
ciary  was  to  advise  with  the  ricos  hombres  in  all 
cases  where  the  king  was  a  party  against  any  o 
I  his  subjects.— Zurita,  f.  28 J      See  also  f  ISO 
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cession  of  James  II.,  on  some  dissen- 
sions arising  between  the  king  and  his 
barons,  he  called  in  the  justiciary  as  a  me- 
diator, whose  sentence,  says  131ancas,all 
obeyed.*  At  a  subsequent  time  in  the 
same  reign,  the  military  orders,  pretending 
that  some  of  their  privileges  were  violated, 
raised  a  confederacy  or  union  against  the 
king.  James  offered  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  justiciary,  Ximenes  Salanova,  a 
man  of  eminent  legal  knowledge.  The 
knights  resisted  his  jurisdiction,  alleging 
the  question  to  be  of  spiritual  cognizance. 
He  decided  it,  however,  against  them  in 
full  cortes  at  Saragosa,  annulled  their 
league,  and  sentenced  the  leaders  to  pun- 
ishment.f  It  was  adjudged  also  that  no 
appeal  could  lie  to  the  spiritual  court 
from  a  sentence  of  the  justiciar}'  passed 
with  assent  of  the  cortes.  James  II.  is 
said  to  have  frequently  sued  his  subjects 
in  the  justiciary's  court,  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  legal  measures  ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  this  good  prince,  its  authority 
became  more  established. J  Yet  it  was 
not  perhaps  looked  upon  as  fully  equal  to 
maintain  public  liberty  against  the  crown, 
till,  in  the  cortes  of  1348,  after  the  Privi- 
lege of  Union  was  for  ever  abolished,  such 
laws  were  enacted,  and  such  authority  giv- 
en to  the  justiciary,  as  proved  eventually  a 
more  adequate  barrier  against  oppression 
than  any  other  country  could  boast.  All 
the  royal  as  well  as  territorial  judges 
were  bound  to  apply  for  his  opinion  in 
case  of  legal  ditliculties  arising  in  their 
courts,  which  he  was  to  certify  within 
eight  days.  By  subsequent  statutes  of 
the  same  reign,  it  was  made  penal  for 
any  one  to  obtain  letters  from  the  king, 
impeding  the  execution  of  the  justiza's 
process,  and  they  were  declared  null.  In- 
ferior courts  were  forbidden  to  proceed 
in  any  business  after  his  prohibition.^ 
Many  other  laws  might  be  cited,  corrob- 
orating the  aulhonly  of  the  great  magis- 
trate ;  but  there  are  two  parts  of  his  re- 
medial jurisdiction  which  deserve  special 
notice. 

These  are  the  processes  of  jurisfirma,  or 
firma  del  derecho,  and  of  manifestation. 

♦  Biancai  Comment.,  p.  GC3 

t  Zurita,  t  i.,  f.  403  ;  t.  ii.,  f.  31.  Rianc,  p.  GG6. 
The  assent  of  the  cortes  seems  to  render  this  in  the 
nature  of  a  legislative  rather  than  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  altout  a 
transaction  so  remote  in  time,  and  in  a  foreign 
courtry,  the  native  historians  writing  rather  con- 
cisely. 

X  Bianc,  p.  6G3.  James  acquired  the  surname  of 
Just,  el  Justiciero,  by  his  fair  dealings  towards  his 
•ubjects.— Zurita,  t.  ii.,  fol.  82. 

^  FueroH  de  Aragoii :  Quod  in  d>ibiis  non  crassis. 
A.  D.  13J.S.)  Quod iiiipeiran9(  1372),  6:c.     Zurita, 

ii.,  foL  229.     Bianc,  p.  671  and  811. 


The  former  bears  some  anal-  Proccsseaoi 
ogy  to  the  writs  of  pone  and  ir^t;!"' 
certiorari  in  England,  through  (vMumm. 
which  the  court  of  King's  Uench  exer- 
cises its  right  of  withdrawing  a  suit  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  tribunals.  IJul 
the  Aragonese  jurisfirma  was  of  more 
extensive  operation.  Its  object  was  not 
only  to  bring  a  cause  commenced  in  an  in- 
ferior court  before  the  justiciary,  but  to 
prevent  or  inhibit  any  process  from  issu- 
mg  against  the  person  who  applied  for  its 
benefit,  or  any  molestation  from  being 
oflered  to  him ;  so  that,  as  Blancas  ex- 
presses it,  when  we  have  entered  into  a 
recognisance  (firme  et  graviter  assevere- 
mus)  before  the  justiciary  of  Aragon  to 
abide  the  decision  of  law,  our  fortunes 
shall  be  protected  by  the  interposition  of 
his  prohibition,  from  the  intolerable  ini- 
quity of  the  royal  judges.*  The  process 
termed  manifestation,  afforded  as  ample 
security  for  personal  liberty  as  that  of 
jurisfirma  did  for  property.  "To  mani- 
fest any  one,"  says  the  writer  so  often 
quoted,  "  is  to  wrest  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  royal  officers,  that  he  may  not  suf- 
fer any  illegal  violence ;  not  that  he  is 
set  at  liberty  by  this  process,  because  the 
merits  of  his  case 'are  still  to  be  inquired 
into  ;  but  because  he  is  now  detained 
publicly,  instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed, and  the  charge  against  him  is 
investigated,  not  suddenly  or  with  pas- 
sion, but  in  calmness  and  according  to 
law,  therefore  this  is  called  manifesta- 
tion."!   The  power  of  this  writ  (if  I  may 

*  Blanc,  p.  751.     Fueros  de  Aragon.  f.  137. 

t  Kst  apud  nos  manit'estare,  reum  sub''-""">'-e, 
atque  h  regiis  manibus  extorquere,  ne  q 
tra  JUS  VIS  inferatur.     Non  quo<l  tu!>i'  > 

libctetiir ;  nihilomimis  tamen.ut  !<   , 
ills  causa?  ad  plenum  coj'i'-cii'ir 
ccps  manifesto  teneatur,  < 
set;  necesseque  deinde  >  ' 

pctu  et  cum  furore,  sed  sedans  pror?M  •  t 

juxtaconstilutas  leges  judicari.   f'x  t  o  ' 

tiujiismodi  judicuim  maiii 

bus  jam  patcre  debeat,  M  ;  n 

arripuit,  p.  675. 

Ipsius  Manifestationis  potestas  tarn  !»<'!i'!s  e««»  et 
repeiitina,  ut  homini  jam  collum  in  -•  - 

renti  subveniat.     llliiis  enim  prT»  -  ■<, 

dum  per  leges  licet,  qu;-.-  u. 

de  manibus  judicum  co:  i 

ciircerem  (lucitur  ad  id    • 

servatur  tamdiu,  quanvi:  ' 

in  ea  causa  factum  lurrn,  ju<;i<mi  ;'  « 

career  hic  vulsari  ImcuA,  la  carcci  de  I 
tatlos  nun  '  731. 

Fuert)»  1.  fol.  CO.     De  M;r  i 

bus  ppr^<>n:iiuMi.     I     '-■•       ' '•■   ■<  '■  t 

manib'sl.ilion  by  w  ' 

several  statutes  m  ' 
tention,  or  unnf'cej'^ 

— (Do  ('ii>t<Ml:A  reu i 

proceed  serretly  \n  a  cr 

pensable  safeguard  to  pu  .     :ii» 
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apply  our  term)  was  such,  as  lie  else- 
where asserts,  that  it  would  rescue  a 
man  wliose  neck  was  in  the  halter.  A 
particular  prison  was  allotted  to  those 
detained  for  trial  under  this  process. 

Several  proofs  that  such  admirable  pro- 
;!i:uances  of  visions  did  not  remain  a  dead 
:iieirappii  letter  in  the  law  of  Aragon, 
""""•  appear  in  the  two  historians, 
Blancas  and  Zurita,  whose  noble  attach- 
ment to  liberties,  of  which  they  had 
either   witnessed,   or  might  foretel   the 

most  salutary,  as  well  as  most  ancient,  provisions 
in  our  own  constitution.  (De  judiciis.)  Torture 
was  abolished,  except  in  cases  ol  coining  false  mon- 
ey, and  then  only  in  respect  of  vagabonds. — (Gen- 
eral Privilege  of  1283.) 

Zurita  has  explained  the  two  processes  of  juris- 
firma  and  manifestation  so  perspicuously,  that,  as 
the  subject  is  very  interesting,  and  rather  out  of 
the  common  way,  I  shall  both  quote  and  translate 
the  passage.  Con  firmar  de  derecho,  que  es  dar 
caution  a  estar  a  justicia,  se  conseden  literas  inhib- 
itori.is  por  el  justicia  de  Aragon,  para  que  no  pue- 
dan  ser  presos,  ni  privados,  ni  despojados  de  su 
possession,  hasta  que  judicialmente  se  conozca,  y 
declare  sobre  la  pretension,  y  justicia  de  las  partes, 
y  parezca  por  processo  legitime,  que  se  deve  revo- 
car  la  tal  inhibition.  Esta  fue  la  suprema  y  prin- 
cipal aaiui  idad  del  Justicia  de  Aragon  desde  que 
este  magistrado  tuvo  origen,  y  lo  que  llama  mani- 
festation; porque  assi  como  la  firma  de  derecho 
por  privilegio  general  del  reyno  impide,  que  no 
puede  uinguno  ser  preso,  o  agraviado  contra  razon 
y  just'.cia,  de  la  misma  manera  la  manifestacion, 
que  es  otro  privilegio,  y  rernedia  muy  principal, 
tiene  fuerca,  quando  alguno  es  preso  sin  preceder 
processo  legitimo,  o  quando  lo  prenden  de  hecho 
sin  orden  de  justici*  ;  y  en  estos  casos  solo  el  Jus- 
ticia de  Aragon,  quando  se  tiene  recurso  al  el,  se 
interpone,  manitjestando  il  preso,  que  es  tomarlo  a 
8u  mano,  de  poder  de  qualquiera  juez,  aunque  sea 
el  mas  supremo  ;  y  es  obligado  el  Justicia  de  Ara- 
gon, y  sus  lugartenientes  de  proveer  la  manifesta- 
cion en  el  mismo  instante,  que  les  es  pedida  sin 
preceder  informacion  ;  y  basta  que  se  pida  por 
qualquiere  persona  que  se  diga  procurador  del  que 
quiere  que  lo  tengan  por  manifesto,  t.  ii.,  fol.  386. 
"  Upon  a  firma  de  derecho,  which  is  to  give  securi- 
ty for  abiding  the  decision  of  law,  the  Justiciary  of 
Aragon  issues  letters  inhibiting  all  persons  to  ar- 
rest the  party,  or  deprive  him  of  his  possession, 
until  the  matter  shall  be.  judicially  inquired  into, 
and  it  shall  appear  that  such  inhibition  ought  to  be 
revoked.  This  process  and  that  which  is  called 
manifestation  have  been  the  chief  powers  of  the 
Justiciary  ever  since  the  commencement  of  that 
magistracy.  And  as  the  firma  de  derecho,  by  the 
general  privilege  of  the  realm,  secures  every  man 
from  being  arrested  or  molested  against  reason 
and  justice,  so  the  rnanife.station,  which  is  another 
[.rincipal  and  remedial  right,  takes  place  when  any 
one  is  actually  arrested  without  lawful  process ; 
iU'i  in  ?uch  cases  only  the  Ju.sticiary  of  Aragon, 
when  recc'.Tse  is  had  to  him,  interposes  hy  mani- 
festing the  person  arrested,  that  is,  by  taking  him 
mto  hia  own  hands,  out  of  the  power  of  any  judge, 
however  high  in  authority ;  and  this  manifestation 
tne  justiciary,  or  his  deputies  in  his  absence,  are 
txnind  to  issue  at  the  same  instant  it  is  demanded, 
without  farther  inquiry ;  and  it  may  be  demanded 
by  any  one  as  attorney  of  the  party  requiring  to  be 
oumfeAted." 


I  extinction,  continually  displays  itself.  I 
cannot  help  illustrating  this  subject  by 
two  remarkable  instances.  The  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  the  lieutenancy  or 
regency  during  the  sovereign's  absence 
from  the  realm.  The  title  and  office  in 
deed  were  permanent,  though  the  func- 
tions must  of  course  have  been  superse- 
ded during  the  personal  exercise  of  roy- 
al authority.  But  as  neither  Catalonia 
nor  Valencia,  which  often  demanded  the 
king's  presence,  was  considered  as  part 
of  the  kingdom,  there  were  pretty  fre- 
quent occasions  for  this  anticipated  reign 
of  the  eldest  prince.  Such  a  regulation 
was  not  likely  to  diminish  the  mutual 
and  almost  inevitable  jealousies  between 
kings  and  their  heirs  apparent,  which  have 
so  often  disturbed  the  tranquilhty  of  a 
coiu-t  and  a  nation.  Peter  IV.  removed 
his  eldest  son,  afterward  John  I.,  from 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom.  The 
prince  entered  into  a  firma  del  derecho 
before  the  justiciary,  Dominic  de  Cerda, 
who,  pronouncing  in  his  favour,  enjoined 
the  king  to  replace  his  son  in  the  lieuten- 
ancy as  the  undoubted  right  of  the  eldest 
born.  Peter  obeyed,  not  only  in  fact,  to 
which,  as  Blancas  observes,  the  law  com- 
pelled him,  but  with  apparent  cheerful- 
ness.* There  are  indeed  no  private  per- 
sons who  have  so  strong  an  interest  in 
maintaining  a  free  constitution  and  the 
civil  liberties  of  their  countrymen,  as  the 
members  of  royal  families;  since  none 
are  so  much  exposed,  in  absolute  govern- 
ments, to  the  resentment  and  suspicion 
of  a  reigning  monarch. 

John  I.,  who  had  experienced  the  pro- 
tection of  law  in  his  weakness,  had  af- 
terward occasion  to  find  it  interposed 
against  his  power.  This  king  had  sent 
some  citizens  of  Saragosa  to  prison  with- 
out form  of  law.  They  applied  lo  Juan 
de  Cerda,  the  justiciary,  for  a  manifesta- 
tion. He  issued  his  writ  accordingly; 
nor,  says  Blancas,  could  he  do  otherwise, 
without  being  subject  to  a  heavy  fine. 
The  king,  pretending  that  the  justiciary 
was  partial,  named  one  of  his  own  judges, 
the  vice-chancellor,  as  coadjutor.  This 
raised  a  constitutional  question,  whether, 
on  suspicion  of  partiality,  a  coadjutor  to 
the  justiciary  could  be  appointed.  The 
king  sent  a  private  order  to  the  justiciary 
not  to  proceed  to  sentence  upon  this  in- 
terlocutory point  until  he  should  receive 
instructions  in  the  council,  to  which  he 
was  directed  to  repair.  But  he  instantly 
pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  his  ex 

*  Zurita,  ubi  supra.    Blancas,  p  673. 
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elusive  jurisdiction  without  a  coadjutor. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  palace.  Here 
the  vice-cliancellor,  in  a  long  harangue, 
enjoined  him  to  suspend  sentence  till  he 
had  heard  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Juan  de  Cerda  answered  that,  the  case 
being  clear,  he  had  already  pronounced 
upon  it.  This  produced  some  expres- 
sions of  anger  from  the  king,  who  began 
to  enter  into  an  argument  on  the  merits 
of  the  question.  But  the  justiciary  an- 
swered that,  with  all  deference  to  his 
majesty,  he  was  bound  to  defend  his  con- 
duct before  the  cortes,  and  not  elsewhere. 
On  a  subsequent  day,  the  king  having 
drawn  the  justiciary  to  his  country  pal- 
ace on  pretence  of  hunting,  renewed  the 
conversation  with  the  assistance  of  his 
ally  the  vice-chancellor;  but  no  impres- 
sion was  made  on  the  venerable  magis- 
trate, whom  John  at  length,  though  much 
pressed  by  his  advisers  to  violent  cour- 
ses, dismissed  with  civility.  The  king 
was  probably  misled  throughout  this  trans- 
action, which  1  have  thought  fit  to  draw 
from  obscurity,  not  only  m  order  to  illus- 
trate the  privilege  of  manifestation,  but 
as  exhibiting  an  instance  of  judicial  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  to  which,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  no  country  perhaps  in 
Europe  could  otfcr  a  parallel,* 

Before  the  cortes  of  1348,  it  seems  as 
Office  of  ^^  ^he  justiciary  might  have 
iusticiary  been  displaced  at  the  king's 
held  for  life,  pleasure.  From  that  time  he 
held  his  station  for  life.  But,  in  order  to 
evade  this  law,  the  king  sometimes  ex- 
acted a  promise  to  resign  upon  request. 
Ximencs  Cerdan,  the  justiciary  in  1120, 
having  refused  to  fulfil  this  engagement, 
Alfonso  V.  gave  notice  to  all  his  subjects 
not  to  obey  him,  and  notwithstanding  the 
alarm  which  this  encroachment  created, 
eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  him 
to  quit  his  oflice.  In  1439,  Alfonso  in- 
sisted with  still  greater  severity  upon  the 
execution  of  a  promise  to  resign  made 
by  another  justiciar^',  detaining  him  in 
prison  until  his  death.  But  the  cortes  of 
1442  proposed  a  law,  to  which  the  king 
reluctantly  acceded,  that  the  justiciary 
should  hot  be  compellable  to  resign  his 
oflice  on  account  of  any  previous  en- 
gagcmer.t  he  might  have  made.f 

But  lest  these^  high  powers,  imparted 
Re«pon«ibi  ^^^^  ^^>c  prevention  of  abuses, 
Uiyont.19  should  themselves  be  abused, 
matiBtraie.  ^jj^  justiciary  was  responsible, 
in  case  of  an  unjust  sentence,  to  the  ex- 


»  Hianca*  ('ornmentar.,  ubi  supra.  Zurita  rclatps 
-iie  story,  but  not  so  fully. 

t  Fueros  de  Ara?oii,  fol.  22.  Zurita,  t.  iii.,  fol. 
M,  2J5,  272.     Bianc.  Commert.,  p.  701. 


tent  of  the  injury  inflicted  ;•  and  waa 
also  subjected,  by  a  statute  of  1390,  to  a 
court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  four  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  king  out  of  eight 
named  by  the  cortes ;  whose  office  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  «  >  'ig 
and  reporting  to  the  four  estates  .  s, 
by  whom  he  was  ultimately  to  be  ac. 
quitted  or  condemned.  This  superintend- 
ence of  the  cortes,  however,  being 
thought  dilatory  and  inconvenient,  & 
court  of  seventeen  persons  was  appointed, 
in  14G1,  to  hear  complaints  against  the 
justiciary.  Some  alterations  were  after- 
ward made  in  this  tribunal. f  The  justi- 
ciary was  always  a  knight,  chosen  from 
the  second  order  of  nobility,  the  barons 
not  being  liable  to  personal  pimi^-hment. 
He  administered  the  coronation-oath  to 
the  king;  and  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon, 
the  justiciary  acted  as  a  sort  of  royal 
commissioner,  opening  or  proroguing  the 
assembly  by  the  king's  direction. 

No  laws  could  be  enacted  or  repealed, 
nor  any  tax  imposed,  without  Rights  of  le- 
the  consent  of  the  estates  duly  gisiation  and 
assembled. J  Even  as  early  as  taxation, 
the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  in  1205,  that  prince 
having  attempted  to  impose  a  general  tal- 
lage, the  nobility  and  commons  united  for 
the  preservation  of  their  franchises  ;  and 
the  tax  was  after^vard  granted  in  part  by 
the  cortes.^  It  may  easily  be  Supposed 
that  the  Aragonese  were  not  behind  other 
nations  in  statutes  to  secure  these  priv- 
ileges, which,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to 
have  been  more  respected  than  in  any 
other  monarchy.il    The  general  privilege. 

♦  Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  25. 

t  Blancas.  Zunta,  t.  ill.,  f.  321  ;  t.  iv..  f.  103 
These  rec^ilations  were  very  acrrptnhlr  to  the  na- 
tion. In  fact,  the  jiisliza  of  A'  !  posfessed 
much  more  unhmited  powers  ;  ■  t  to  V  in- 
trusted to  any  single  magistrate.  Ti  •  ■  f 
King's  Bench  in  England,  besides  its  c  t 
f(jur  co-ordinate  judges,  is  checked  l'\ 
lant  jurisdictions  of  the  Exchequer  Ct.  i 
House  of  Lords,  and,  still  more  importaniiy.  i  y  me 
rights  of  juries. 

X  Majorcs  nostri,  qua;  de  on     '         •  •        -    ,-, 
sent,  noluerunt  iut)en.  velari\ 
desrriptisque  ordinibus.  ar  cu  ■♦ 

sulTragiis,  re   ii)su  cognita  et  " 

peri>pluuin  illud  no!  ■ 

inunes  et  pubhc-a*  1'  '• 

possint,  nisi  prius  uhi.t .  -> 

mitiis  institutis  suuin  eA  u 

feral ;  idqufl  postea  ipsiua  ..^,...  u^>.; <    ...,  .    -•* 

tur.— Bianca*,  p.  7GI. 

&  Zurita,  t.  I.,  fol.  92. 

II  Fueros  de    Aragon:    Quod  si-  •  .■  n  4 

removeaiitiir  ( \    I>   HT'J"'      Dt-  i  -  --i- 

rum  (13'.i^).     I  ^ 

I  have  only  r'  '^ 

taxation  in  Zurita's  history,  wiurli  H 

of  iii!  riii.^tion  ;  one,  m  1.113.  wh«  1 

1.  «'y  fr  Til  various  ntirs,  t.  '>  »rL 

,,  lion;  and  the  other  a  r»  ii..  i.^i;  Jiic«  Jl 
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of  12H3  formed  a  sort  of  ground- work  for 
this  legislation,  like  the  Great  Charter  in 
England.  By  a  clause  in  this  law,  cortes 
were  to  be  held  every  year  at  Saragosa. 
Bus  under  James  II.,  their  time  of  meet- 
ing was  reduced  to  once  in  two  years, 
and  the  place  was  left  to  the  king's  dis- 
cretion.* Nor  were  the  cortes  of  Ara- 
gon  less  vigilant  than  those  of  Castile  in 
fclaiming  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  all  im- 
portant deliberations  of  the  executive 
power,  or  in  remonstrating  against  abuses 
of  government,  or  in  superintending  the 
proper  expenditure  ot  public  money. f  A 
variety  of  provisions,  intended  to  secure 
these  'parliamentary  privileges  and  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  subject,  will  be  found 
dispersed  in  the  collection  of  Aragonese 
lavvs.l  which  may  be  favourably  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  own  statute- 
book. 

Four  estates,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
Cones  of  amis  (brazos),  formed  the  cortes 
Aragon.    of  Aragou  ;  the  prelates,^  and  com- 

the  cortes  in  1383  against  heavy  taxes ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  refers  to  general  unauthorized 
taxation.— Zurita,  t.  ii.,  f.  168  and  382.  Blancas 
mentions  that  Alfonso  V.  set  a  tallage  upon  his 
towns  for  the  marriage  of  his  natural  daughters, 
which  he  might  have  done  had  they  been  legiti- 
mate ;  but  they  appealed  to  the  justiciary's  tribu- 
nal, and  the  king  receded  from  his  demand,  p.  701. 

Some  ir^stances  of  tyrannical  conduct  in  violation 
of  the  constitutional  laws  occur,  as  will  naturally 
be  supposed,  in  the  annals  of  Zurita.  The  execu- 
tion of  Bernard  Cabrera  under  Peter  IV.,  t.  ii.,  f. 
336,  and  the  severities  inflicted  dn  Queen  Forcia 
by  her  son-in-lawr  John  I.,  f  391,  are  perhaps  as 
remarkable  as  any. 

*  Zurita,  t.  i.,  f.  426.  In  general  the  session 
lasted  from  four  to  six  months.  One  assembly 
was  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  and  continued 
six  years,  from  1446  to  1452,  which  was  com- 
plained of  as  a  violation  of  the  law  for  their  bien- 
nial renewal,  t.  iv.,  f.  6. 

t  The  Sicilian  war  of  Peter  III.  was  very  un- 
popular, because  it  had  been  undertaken  without 
consent  of  the  barons,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  kingdom;  porque  ningnn  negocio  arduo  em- 
prendian,  sin  acuerdo  y  conseio  de  sus  ricos  hom- 
bres.— Zurita,  t.  i.,  fol.  264.  The  cortes,  he  tells 
us,  were  usually  divided  into  two  parties,  whigs 
and  tories  ;  estava  ordinariamente  dividida  en  dos 
parses,  la  una  que  pensava  procurar  el  beneficiodel 
reyno,  y  la  otra  que  el  servicio  del  rey,  t.  iii.,  fol. 
321. 

t  Fueros  y  observancias  del  reyno  de  Aragon. 
2  \j]».  in  fol.,  Saragosa,  1667.  The  most  impor- 
fani  of  these  are  collected  by  Blancas,  p.  750. 

6  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal arm  was  not  added  to  the  cortes  of  Aragon  till 
about  the  year  1.3(J0.  But  I  do  n<rt  find  mention  in 
Zurila  of  any  such  constitutional  change  at  that 
time ;  and  the  prelates,  as  we  might  expect  from 
ihc  analogy  of  other  countries,  appear  as  members 
of  the  nationabcouncil  long  before.  Queen  Petro- 
nilla,  in  1142,  summoned  a  los  perlados,  ricos 
hofnbres,  y  cavalleros,  y  pn^curadores  de  las  ciu- 
dades  y  villas,  que  le  juntassen  a  '•-ortes  gonerales 
en  la  ciudad  de  Huesca. — Zurita,  t.  i.,  fol.  71.  So 
in  the  to;te»  of  1275,  and  on  othe''  jccasinns. 


manders  of  military  orders,  who  passed 
for  ecclesiastics ;  the  barons,  or  ricos 
hombres ;  the  equestrian  order,  or  infan- 
zones,  and  the  deputies  of  royal  towns.* 
The  two  former  had  a  right  of  appearing 
by  proxy.  There  was  no  representation 
of  the  infanzones,  or  lower  nobility. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
w^ere  not  numerous,  nor  was  the  kingdom 
large.  Thirty  five  are  reckoned  by  Zu- 
rita  as  present  in  the  cortes  of  1395,  and 
thirty-three  in  those  of  1412 ;  and  as 
upon  both  occasions  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
a  new  monarch  was  to  be  taken,  I  pre- 
sume that  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  were  present. t  The  ricos  hom- 
bres do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  number.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal estate  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  more 
numerous.  A  few  principal  towns  alone 
sent  deputies  to  the  cortes ;  but  their 
representation  was  very  full;  eight  or 
ten,  and  sometimes  more,  sat  for  Sara- 
gosa, and  no  town  appears  to  have  had 
less  than  four  representatives.  During 
the  interval  of  the  cortes  a  permanent 
commission,  varying  a  good  deal  as  to 
numbers,  but  chosen  out  of  the  four  es- 
tates, was  empowered  to  sit  with  very 
considerable  authority,  receiving  and 
managing  the  public  revenue,  and  pro- 
tecting the  justiciary  in  his  functions. J 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  prin(  i 
pality  of  Catalonia  having  been  Q^jye^i- 
annexed  to  Aragon,  the  one  by  iremof  va 
conquest,  the  other  by  marriage,  [^^'j'^j^^jjllj'^ 
were  always  kept  distinct  from 
it  in  their  laws  and  government.     Each 
had  its  cortes,  composed  of  three  estates, 
for  the  division  of  the  nobility  into  two 
orders  did  not  exist  in   either  country. 
The    Catalans  were  tenacious   of  their 
ancient  usages,  and  averse  to  incorpora- 
tion  with   any   other  people   of   Spain. 
Their  national   character  was  high-spir- 
ited and  independent ;  in  no  part  of  the 
peninsula  did  the  territorial  aristocracy 
retain,  or  at  least  pretend  to  such  exten- 
sive privileges,^  and  the  citizens  were 

*  Popular  representation  was  more  ancient  in 
Aragon  than  in  any  other  monarchy.  The  depu- 
ties of  towns  appear  in  the  cortes  of  1133,  as  Rob- 
ertson has  remarked  from  Zurita. — Hist,  of  Charles 
v.,  note  32.  And  this  cannot  well  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, or  treated  as  an  anomaly ,  for  we  find  them 
mentioned  in  1142  (the  passage  cited  in  the  last 
note),  and  again  in  1164,  when  Zurita  enumerates 
many  of  their  names,  fol.  74.  The  institution  of 
concejos,  or  corporate  districts  under  a  presiding 
town,  prevailed  m  Aragon,  as  it  did  in  Castile. 

t  Zurita,  t.  ii.,  f.  420  ;  t.  iii.,  f.  76, 

t  Bianca;,  p.  762.  Zurita,  t.  iii.,  f.  76;  f.  182,  et 
alibi. 

(J  Zurita,  t.  ii.,  f.  360.  The  villanage  of  the  peas 
anlry  ;n  some  parts  of  Catabnia  was  very  eeTera 
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fiistly  proud  of  wealth  acquired  by  indus- 
try, and  of  renown  achieved  by  valour. 
At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.,  which 
they  had  not  much  desired,  the  Catalans 
obliged  him  to  swear  three  times  succes- 
sively to  maintain  ilieir  liberties,  before 
they  would  take  the  reciprocal  oath  of 
allegiance.*     For  Valencia  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  politic  design  of  James  the 
Conqueror    to    establish    a   constitution 
nearly  analogous  to  that  of  Aragon,  but 
with  such  limitations  as  he  should  im- 
pose, taking  care  that  the  nobles  of  the 
two  kingdoms  should  not  acquire  strength 
by  union.     In  the   reigns  of  Peter  III. 
and  Alfonso  III.,  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects contended  for  by  the  barons  of  Ar- 
agon was  the  establishment  of  their  own 
laws    in    Valencia:    to   which    the   king 
never  acceded. f    They  permitted,  how- 
ever, the  possessions  of  the  natives  of  Ar- 
agon in  the  latter  kingdom  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  law  of  Aragon. |     These  three 
states,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia, 
were  perpetually  united  by  a  law  of  Al- 
fonso III.  ;  and  every  king  on  his  acces- 
«ion  was  bound  to  swear  that  he  would 
never  separate  them.^     Sometimes  gen- 
eral cortes  of  the  kingdoms  and  princi- 
pality were  convened ;  but  the  members 
did  not,  even  in  this  case,  sit  together, 
and  were  no  otherwise  united,  than  as 
they  met  in  the  same  city.|| 

I  do  not  mean  to  represent  the  actual 
condition  of  society  in  Aragon  as  equally 
excellent  with  the  constitutional  laws. 
Relatively  to  other  monarciiies,  as  I 
State  of  have  already  observed,  there  seem 
po''«-  to  have  been  fewer  excesses  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  that  kingdom. 
But  the  licentious  habits  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy prevailed  very  long.  We  find  in 
history  instances  of  private  war  between 
the  great  families,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  whole  nation,  even  near  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.^  The 
right  of  avenging  injuries  by  arms,  and 
the  ceremony  of  ditFidation,  or  solemn 
defiance  of  an  enemy,  are  preserved  by 
the  laws.  We  even  meet  with  the  an- 
cient barbarous  usage  of  paying  a  conipo- 
Bition  to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered  man.** 
The  citizens  of  Saragosa  were  sometimes 

«ven  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  t.  iv., 
•   237. 

♦  Zurita,  t.  iii., /.  81. 

■f  Id.,  t.  i.,  f.  2S1.  310,  333.  There  was  originally 
ii  iusticiary  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  f.  281  ;  but 
this.  I  believe,  did  not  long  continue. 

t  Idem,  t.  u.  f.  4.33  ()  Idem,  t.  ii.,  f.  91. 

II  UianCae  Comment.,  p.  760.  Zurita,  t.  iii.,  fol. 
239. 

%  Zurita,  '.  iv.,  fol.  189. 

♦•  Fuerof  de  Aragon,  f.  166,  iScc. 


I  tuibulent,    and    a    refractory    nobleman 
sometimes   defied  the   ministers  of  ju»- 
,  tice.     But,  owing  to  the  remarkable  co- 
i  piousness  of  the  principal  Aragonese  his- 
{  torian,  we  find  more  frequent  details  of 
!  this  nature  than  in  the  scantier  annals  of 
;  some  countries.     The  internal  condition 
of  society  was  certainly  far  from  peace- 
able in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the   marriage  of   Ferdinand  with 
Isabella,  and  by  the   death  of  union  of 
John  Ii.   in  1479,  the  two  an-  Castiieaiyl 
cient  and  rival  kingdoms  of  Cas-  ^"s^"- 
tile  and  Aragon  were  for  ever  consohda 
ted  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain.     There 
had  been  some  dilhculty  in  adjusting  the 
respective  rights  of  the  hu.sband  and  wife 
over  Castile,     In  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  powerful  sex  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  which  it  derived 
from  the  weaker,  ao  much  in  sovereigni- 
ties as  in  private  possessions.     But  the 
Castilians  were  determined  to  maintain 
the  positive  and  distinct  prerogatives  of 
their  queen,  to  which  they  attached  the 
independence  of  their  nation.     A  com- 
promise   therefore    was    concluded,   by 
which,  though,  according  to  our  notions, 
Ferdinand    obtained    more    than    a    due 
share,  he  might  consider  himself  as  more 
strictly  limited  than  his  father  had  been 
in  Navarre.     Tlie  names  of  both  were  to 
appear  jointly  in  their  style,  and   upon 
the  coin,  the   king's   taking  the  prece- 
dence in  respect  of  his  sex.     But,  in  the 
royal   scutcheon,   the    arms   of   Castile 
were  preferred  on  account  of  the  king- 
dom's dignity.     Isabella  had  the  apjxjint- 
ment  of  all  civil  oflices  in  Castile ;   the 
nomination  of  spiritual  benefices  ran  in 
the  name  of  b  )tii.     The  government  w;is 
to  be  conducted  by  the  two  conjointly 
when  they  were  together,  or  by  either 
singly,  in  the  province  where  one  or  other 
might  happen  to  reside.*     This  partition 
was  well  preserved  throughout  the  life 
of  Isabel  without  nnitual  encroachment.s 
or  jealousies.     So  rare  a  unanimity  be- 
tween persons  thus  circumstancetl  nui.st 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  qualities  of 
that  j)rincess,  who,  while  she  maintained 
a  constant  good   understanding  with    a 
very  ambitious   husband,  never  relaxed 
in  the  exercise  of  her  |)alernul  authority 
over  the  kingdoms  of  her  ancestors. 

Fenlinanil  and  Isabella  had  no  sooner 
quenched  the  flames  of  civil  ron.jur.tor 
discord  in  Castile,  than  they  tirir.ada. 
determined  to  give  an  unequivocal  proof 
to  Kurope  of  the  vigour  wljch  the  Spaii* 
ish  monarchy  was  lo  display  under  llicu 


♦  ZunlA,  I.  ir..  foL  224.     Ma'wiv  I  xxiw.  r  I 
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government.     For  many  years  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  been 
iniinterrupted.      Neither    John    II.    nor 
Henry  IV.  had  been  at  leisure  to  think  of 
aggressive   hostilities ;    and   the   INIoors 
themselves,  a  prey,  like  their  Christian 
enemies,  to  civil  war,  and  the  feuds  of 
their  royal  family,  were  content  with  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  the  finest  prov- 
ince in  the  peninsula.     If  we  may  trust 
historians,   the    sovereigns   of   Granada 
were    generally   usurpers    and    tyrants. 
But  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  that 
vast   populousness,  that    grandeur    and 
magnificence,   w^hich   distinguished    the 
Mahometan  kingdoms  of  Spain;  without 
ascribing  some  measure  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence  to  their  governments.   These 
southern  provinces  have  dwindled  in  later 
times  ;  and,  in  fact,  Spain  itself  is  chiefly 
interesting   to   most   travellers,  for  the 
monuments  which  a  foreign  and  odious 
race    of    conquerors    have    left    behind 
them,     Granada  was  however  disturbed 
by  a  series  of  revolutions  about  the  time 
of  Ferdinand's  accession,  whieh  natural- 
ly encouraged  his  designs.     The  Moors, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  relative  strength,  were 
the  aggressors  by  attacking  a  town  in 
A.ndalusia.*     [A.  D.  1481.]  Predatory  in- 
roads of  this  nature  had  hitherto  been 
only  retaliated  by  the  Christians.     But 
Ferdinand  was  conscious  that  his  resour- 
ces extended  to  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
the  consummation  of  a  struggle  protract- 
ed through  nearly  eight  centuries.     Even 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  Moorish  dominion, 
exposed  on  every  side  to  invasion,  en- 
feebled by  a  civil  dissension,  that  led  one 
party  to  abet  the  common  enemy,  Grana- 
da was  not  subdued  without  ten  years  of 
sanguiiicLi  y  and  unremitting  contest.   Fer- 
tile beyond  all  the  rest  of  Spain,  that 
kingdom  contained  seventy  walled  towns ; 
and  the  capital  is  said,  almost  two  cen- 
turies before,  to  have  been  peopled  by 

*  Zurita,  t.  iv.,  fol  314 


200,000  inhabitants.*     Its  resistance  to 
such  a  force  as  that  of  Ferdinand  is  per- 
haps the  best  justification  of  the  apparen 
negligence   of   earlier   monarchs.      But 
Granada  was  ultimately  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  yoke.     The  city  surrendered 
on  the  second  of  January,  1492  ;  an  event 
glorious  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  Chris 
tendom ;  and  which,  in  the  political  com- 
bat of  the  two  religions,  seemed  almost 
to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  Constanti 
nople.     It  raised  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  of  the  new  monarchy  which  he  gov 
erned,  to  high  estimation  throughout  Eu 
rope.     Spain  appeared  an  equal  compel 
itor  with  France  in  the  lists  of  ambition. 
These  great  kingdoms  had  for  some  time 
felt  the  jealousy  natural  to  emulous  neigh- 
bours.   The  house  of  Aragon  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  treacherous  policy  of  Louis 
XL     He  had  fomented  the  troubles  of 
Castile,  and  given,  not  indeed  an  eff'ectual 
aid,  but  all  promises  of  support,  to  the 
Princess  Joanna,  the  competitor  of  Isabel. 
Rousillon,  a  province  belonging  to  Ara- 
gon, had  been  pledged  to  France  by  John 
II.  for  a  sum  of  money.     It  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  the  subsequent  events^  or 
to  discuss  their  respective  claims  to  ita 
possession.!     At  the  accession  of  Fer 
dinand,  Louis  XL  still  held  Rousillon,  and 
showed  little  intention  to  resign  it.     But 
Charles  VIIL,  eager  to  smooth  every  im- 
pediment to  his  Italian  expedition,  resto- 
red the  province  to  Ferdinand  in  1493. 
Whether,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  he  was  able 
to  lull  the  King  of  Aragon  into  acquies- 
cence, while  he  dethroned  his  relation 
at  Naples,  and  alarmed  for  a  moment  all 
Italy  with  the  apprehension  of  French 
dominion,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  to  inquire 


*  Zurita,  t.  iv.,  fol.  314. 

t  For  these  transactions,  see  Gamier,  Hist,  dt 
France,  or  Gaillard,  Rivalit6  de  France  et  d'Et 
pagne,  t.  iii.     The  latter  is  the  most  impart  Jn 
French  writer  I  have  ever  read,  in  matters  \ftb 
his  own  country  is  concerned. 
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rilSTORY  OF  GERMANY  TO  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS  IN  1495. 


Sketch  o/  German  History  under  the  Emperors  of 
tne  House  of  Saxony. — House  of  Frauconia. — 
Henry  IV. — House  of  Swabia. — Frederick  Bar- 
barossa. — Fall  of  Henry  the  Lion. — Frederick  U. 
— Extinction  of  House  of  Swabia. — Changes  in 
the  Germanic  Constitution. — Electors. — Terri- 
torial Sovereignty  of  the  Princes. — Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg. — State  of  the  Empire  after  his  Time. 
— Causesof  Decline  of  Imperial  Power. — House 
of  Luxemburg. — Charles  IV. — Golden  Bull. — 
House  of  Austria. — Frederick  III. — Imperial 
Cities. — Provincial  States. — Maximilian. — Diet 
(A  Worms. — Abolition  of  private  Wars. — Im- 
perial Chamber. — Aulic  Council. — Bohemia. — 
Hungary. — Switzerland. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 
Separation  Fat,  ill  888,  which  finally  sev- 
of  Germany  ered  the  Connexion  between 
from  France.  France  and  Germany,*  Arnulf, 
an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne, obtained  the  throne  of  the  latter 
country,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Louis. t  But  upon  the  death  of 
this  prince  in  911,  the  German  branch  of 
that  dynasty  became  extinct.  There  re- 
mained indeed  Charles  the  Simple,  ac- 
knowledged as  king  in  some  parts  of 
France,  but  rejected  in  others,  and  pos- 
sessing no  personal  claims  to  respect. 
The  Germans  therefore  wisely  deter- 
mined to  choose  a  sovereign  from  among 
themselves.  They  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  five  nations,  each  under  its 
own  duke,  and  distinguished  by  difference 
of  laws  as  well  as  of  origin  ;  the  Franks, 
whose  territory,  comprising  Franconia 
and  the  modern  palatinate,  was  consid- 
ered as  the  cradle  of  the  empire,  and 
who  seem  to  have  arrogated  some  supe- 
riority over  the  rest,  the  Swabians,  the 
Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  under  which  name 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony  alone 
and  Westphalia  were  included,  and  the 

»  Tbajecan  be  no  question  about  this  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  But  several  German  writers  of  the 
time  assert,  that  both  Eudes  and  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, rival  kings  of  France,  acknowledged  the  feudal 
Bupenority  of  Amulf  Charles,  says  Regino,  reg- 
num  quoa  usurpaverat  er  manu  ejus  percepit. — 
Struvms,  Corpus  Hist.  German.,  p.  202,  203. 

t  The  German  princes  had  some  he.sitation  about 
the  choice  of  Louis;  but  their  partiality  to  the 
Carlovingian  line  i)revailed. — Stnivius,  p.  208: 
quia  reges  Francorum  semper  ex  uno  genere  pro- 
cedebatit,  says  an  archbishop  Hatto,  in  writing  to 
tWo  pope. 
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Lorrainers,  who  occupied  the  left  bai^ 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  its  termmation. 
[A.  D.  911.]  The  choice  of  tliese  Eiecuonor 
nations  in  their  general  as.seni-  tonraJ. 
bly  fell  jipon  Conrad,  duke  of  Franco- 
nia, according  to  some  writers,  or  at 
least  a  man  of  higli  rauk,  and  descended 
through  females  from  Charlemagne.' 

Conrad  dying  without  nuile  issue,  the 
crown  of  Germany  was  bestowed  House  of 
upon  Henry  the  Fowler,  duke  of  saxony. 
Saxony,  ancestor  of  the  three  Othos,  who 
followed  him  in  direct  succes-  iienry  the 
sion.     To  Henry,  and  to  the  Fowitr,  viig. 
first  Otho,  Germany  was  more  indebted 
than    to    any    sovereign   since    Charle- 
magne.    The  conquest  of  Italy,  and  re- 
covery of  the  imperial  title,  are  otho  i.  o.v, 
indeed  the  most  brilliant  tro-  uiho  li.  -jra. 
phies  of  Otho  the  Great;  but  ^i'^"»ii.9?3. 
he  conferred  far  more  unequivocal  bene 
fits  upon  his  own  country  by  completing 
what  his  father  had  begun,  her  hberation 
from    the    inroads    of    tlie    Himgarians. 
Two  marches,  that  of  Misnia,  erectcil  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  that  of  Au^ina, 
by  Otho,  were  added   to  the  Germanic 
territories  by  their  victories.f 

A  lineal  succession  of  four  descents 
without  tlie  least  o|)position,  seems  to 
sliow  that  the  Germans  were  disposed  to 
consider  tlieir  monarciiy  as  fixed  i:i  the 
Saxon  family.  Otho  IL  and  HI.  had 
been  chosen  each  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  during  infancy.  Tlie  formahty 
of  election  subsisted  at  that  time  in  (.very 
European  kingdom;  and  the  impt-rffct 
rights  of  birth  required  a  ratificatuni  by 
pubHc  assent.  If  at  least  France  and 
England  were  hereditary  monarchies  io 


*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  I.  ii.,  p.  28» 
Struvius,  Corpus  Historise  Gt-mianica;,  p.  210, 
The  former  of  lhes«»  writers  docs  not  cuMider 
Conrad  as  Duke  of  Franconia. 

t  .Many  towns  in  Germany,  especially  on  th« 
Saxon  frontier,  were  built  by  Henry  I  ,  who  ta 
said  to  hivp  compelled  every  ninth  man  to  take  up 
his  re-sidcnce  in  ihem.     This  had  a   rtMiiarkable 

tendency  tn  pr"-"  '•■•  •'•■'  '-■• '  "■  ■*  •-!• 

rilory,  and.  cc  c 

gold  and  silver 

dered  it  the  ri'  e 

empire— Stnn  ..  .,    — -  - --.  :   .:  , 

p.  322      Putter,   Historical    Uovrlopmenl  ol  th« 
German  Constitution   vol.  i ,  p.  115. 
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the  tenth  century,  the  same  may  surely 
be  said  of  Germany;  since  we  find  the 
lineal  succession  fully  as  well  observed 
rn  the  last  as  in  the  former.  But  upon 
me  immature  and  unexpected  decease  of 
Otho  III.,  a  momentary  opposition  was 
Henry  II.  offered  to  Henry,  duke  of  Bava- 

1002.  ria,  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
leigning  family.  He  obtained  the  crown, 
however,  by  what  contemporary  his- 
torians call  an  hereditary  title,*  and  it 
was  not  until  his  death,  in  1024,  that  the 
house  of  Saxony  was  deemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

No  person  had  now  any  pretensions 
House  of  ^^^"^^  could  interfere  with  the  un- 
Franconia.  biased  Suffrages  of  the  nation ; 
^°iooi  "■  ^"^  accordingly  a  general  as- 
Henry  III.  sembly  was  determined  by  merit 

1039.       to  elect  Conrad,  surnamed  the 

lo56.^^'  Salic,  a  nobleman  of  Franco- 
Henry  v.     nia.f     From  this  prince  sprang 

1106.  three  successive  emperors,  Hen- 
ry HI.,  IV.,  and  V.  Perhaps  the  impe- 
rial prerogatives  over  that  insubordinate 
confederacy  never  reached  so  high  a 
point  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  the 
second  emperor  of  the  house  of  Franco- 
nia.  It  had  been,  as  was  natural,  the 
object  of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  to 
render  their  throne  hereditary,  which,  in 
effect,  the  nation  was  willing  to  concede, 
but  to  surround  it  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  leading  vassals. 
These  were  the  dukes  of  the  four  nations 
of  Germany,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  Franconia,  and  the  three  archbishops 
of  the  Rhenish  cities,  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne.  Originally,  as  has  been  more 
fully  shown  in  another  place,  dutchies, 
like  counties,  were  temporary  govern- 
ments, bestowed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  From  this  first  stage  they  ad- 
vanced to  hereditary  offices,  and  finally 
to  patrimonial  fiefs.  But  their  progress 
was  much  slower  in  Germany  than  in 
France.  Under  the  Saxon  line  of  empe- 
rors, it  appears  probable,  that  although 
it  was  usual,  and  consonant  to  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  equity,  to  confer  a 
dutchy  upon  the  nearest  heir,  yet  no  pos- 
itive rule  enforced  this  upon  the  empe- 
ror, and  some  instances  of  a  contrary 
proceeding  occurred. |    But,  if  the  royal 

♦  A  maximA  multitudine  vox  una  respondit; 
Henricum,  Christi  adjutorio,  et  jure  haereditario, 
re^alurum. — Ditrnar  apud  Struvium,  p.  273.  See 
other  passages  quoted  in  the  same  place. — Schmidt, 
t.  )i.,  p.  410. 

t  Conrad  was  descended  from  a  daughter  of 
Otho  the  Great,  and  also  from  Conrad  1.  His 
tirst  cousin  was  Duke  of  Franconia. — Struvius. 
Schmidt.     Pfeffel. 

t  Schmidt  t.  ii.,  p.  393,  403.    Struvius,  p.  214, 


prerogative  in  this  respect  stood  higher 
than  in  France,  there  was  a  countervail- 
ing principle,  that  prohibited  the  empe- 
ror from  uniting  a  fief  to  his  domain,  or 
even  retaining  one  which  he  had  posses- 
sed before  his  accession.  Thus  Otiio  the 
Great  granted  away  his  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
and  Henry  II.  that  of  Bavaria.  Otho  the 
Great  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  this  custom,  by  conferring  the 
dutchies  that  fell  into  his  hands  upon 
members  of  his  own  family.  This  pol' 
icy,  though  apparently  well  conceived, 
proved  of  no  advantage  to  Otho ;  his  son 
and  brother  having  mixed  in  several 
rebellions  against  him.  It  was  revived, 
however,  by  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III. 
The  latter  was  invested  by  his  father 
with  the  two  dutchies  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria.  Upon  his  own  accession,  he 
retained  the  former  for  six  years,  and 
even  the  latter  for  a  short  time.  The 
dutchy  of  Franconia,  which  became  va 
cant,  he  did  not  regrant,  but  endeavoured 
to  set  a  precedent  of  uniting  fiefs  to  the 
domain.  At  another  time,  after  sentence 
of  forfeiture  against  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
he  bestowed  that  great  province  on  his 
wife,  the  Emperess  Agnes.*  He  put  an 
end  altogether  to  ihe  form  of  popular 
concurrence,  which  had  been  usual  when 
the  investiture  of  a  dutchy  was  conferred : 
and  even  deposed  dukes  by  the  sentence 
of  a  few  princes,  without  the  consent  of 
the  diet.f  If  we  combine  with  these 
proofs  of  authority  in  the  domestic  ad 
ministration  of  Henry  HI.,  his  almos 
unlimited  control  over  papal  elections 
or  rather  the  right  of  nomination  tliat  he 
acquired,  we  must  consider  him  as  the 
most  absolute  monarch  in  the  annals  of 
Germany. 

These  ambitious  measures  of  Henry 
HI.  prepared  fifty  years  of  ca-  unfortunate 
lamity  for  his  son.  It  is  easy  reign  of 
to  perceive  that  the  misfortunes  ^^^"""^  ^^' 
of  Henry  IV.  w^ere  primarily  occasioned 
by  the  jealousy  with  which  repeated  vio- 
lations of  their  constitutional  usages  had 
inspired  the  nobility. J  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  Henry  IV. 's  minority,  under 

supposes  the  hereditary  rights  of  dukes  to  have 
commenced  under  Conrad  1.  ;  but  Schmidt  is  per- 
haps a  better  authority ;  and  Struvius  afterward 
mentions  the  refusal  of  Otho  I.  to  grant  the  dutchy 
of  Bavaria  to  the  sons  of  the  last  duke,  which, 
however,  excited  a  rebellion,  p  235. 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  25,  37. 

t  Id.,  p.  207. 

%  In  the  very  first  year  of  Henry  s  leign,  while 
he  was  but  six  years  old,  the  princes  of  Saxony  are 
said  by  Lambert  of  Ascliafl'enburg  to  have  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  depose  him,  out  of  resentment  fo 
the  injuries  fhey  iiad  sustained  from  his  fathtr  • 
Struvms,  p.  30G.     St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  248. 
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whe  guardianship  of  a  woman,  was  enough  I  ing   monarch,   unless   his   merit   sliould 
to  dissipate  whatever  powers  his  father  |  challenge  the  popular  approhatioa  •    The 


had  acquired.  Hanno,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  carried  the  young  king  away  by 
force  from  his  mother,  and  governed 
Germany  in  his  name  ;  till  another  arch- 
bishop, Adalbert  of  Bremen,  obtained 
greater  influence  over  him.  Through 
the  neglect  of  his  education,  Henry  grew 
up  with  a  character  not  well  fitted  to  re- 
trieve the  mischief  of  so  unprotected  a 
minority ;  brave  indeed,  well-natured,  and 
affable,  but  dissolute  beyond  measure,  and 
addicted  to  low  and  debauched  company. 
[A.  D.  1073.]  He  was  soon  involved  in  a 
desperate  war  with  the  Saxons,  a  nation 
valuing  itself  on  its  populousness  and 
riches,  jealous  of  the  house  of  Franco- 
nia,  who  wore  a  crown  that  had  belonged 
to  their  own  dukes,  and  indignant  at 
Henry's  conduct  in  erecting  fortresses 
throughout  their  country. 

In  the  progress  of  this  war  many  of  the 
-chief  princes  evinced  an  unwillingness  to 
support  the  emperor.*  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  would  probably  have  terminated, 
as  other  rebellions  had  done,  with  no  per- 
manent loss  to  either  party.  But,  in  the 
middle  of  this  contest,  another  far  more 
memorable  broke  out  with  the  Roman 
see,  concerning  ecclesiastical  investi- 
tures. The  motives  of  this  famous  quar- 
rel will  be  explained  in  a  different  chap- 
ter of  the  present  work.  Its  effect  in 
Germany  was  ruinous  to  Henry.  [A.  D. 
1077.]  A  sentence,  not  only  of  excom- 
munication,but  of  deposition,  which  Greg- 
ory VII.  pronounced  against  him,  gave  a 
pretence  to  all  his  enemies,  secret  as  well 
as  avowed,  to  withdraw  their  allegiance. f 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Rodolph,  duke 
of  Swabia,  ^vhom  an  assembly  of  revolted 
princes  raised  to  the  throne.  We  may 
perceive,  in  the  conditions  of  Rodolph's 
election,  a  symptom  of  the  real  principle 
that  animated  the  German  aristocracy 
against  Henry  IV.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  kingdom  should  no  longer  be  heredi- 
tary, not  conferred  on  the  son  of  a  reign- 

*  Struvius.    Srhtnich. 

t  A  party  had  I  <!Pn  already  formed  who  wrro 
meditating  to  dep(jse  Henry.  His  excommunica- 
tion came  just  in  time  to  confirm  their  resolutions. 
It  ap|)ears  clearly,  upon  a  liltle  consideration  of 
Henry  IV.'s  wi^n,  that  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel 
was  only  secondary  jn  tlie  eyes  of  (Jcrmany.  The 
contest  against  tiirn  was  a  strnptrle  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, jealous  of  the  nnperial  prer()i,'ativns  which 
Conidd  11.  and  Henry  HI.  had  strauinl  to  lh(5  ut- 
most. Those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  Henry 
were  not  pleased  with  Gregory  VII.  Hruno,  au- 
thor of  a  history  of  th^*  Sajion  war,  a  fu  ions  invec- 
tive, manifests  great  dissalisfaclion  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  he  reproaches  with  dissimulation 
tnd  venality 


pope   strongly  encouraged  this  plan  of 
rendering  the  empire  elective,  by  which 
he  hoped  either  eventually  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  its  chief  for  the  Holy  See, 
or,  at  least,  by  sowing  the  seed  of  civil 
dissensions  in  German}',  to  render  Italy 
more  independent.     Henry  IV.  however 
displayed  greater  abilities  in  his  adversity 
than   his   early   conduct   had   promised. 
[A.  D.  1080.]  In  the  last  of  several  deci- 
sive  battles,  Rodolph,  though  victorious, 
was  mortally  wounded  ;  and  no  one  cared 
to  take  up  a  gauntlet  which  was  to  be 
won   with  so  much  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty.    The  Germans  were  sufficiently 
disposed  to  submit ;  but  Rome  persevered 
in  her  unrelenting  hatred.     At  the  close 
of  Henry's  long  reign,  she  excited  agains' 
him  his  eldest  son,  and  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  hostility,  had  the  satisfac- 
tioci  of  wearing  him  down  with  misfortune, 
and  casting  out  his  body,  as  excommuni- 
cated, from  its  sepulchre. 
.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Henry  V.  ther ' 
is  no  event  worthy  of  much  at-  Extinction  o( 
tention,  except  the  termination  «he  House  oi 
of  the  great  contest  about  in-  ^'""•'''"'»- 
vestitures.     At  his  death  in  1 125,  the  male 
line  of  the  Franconian  emperors  was  at 
an  end.      [A.  D.   1125.]  Frederick,  duke 
of  Swabia,  grandson  by  his  mother  of 
Henry  IV.,  had  inherited  their  patrimo- 
nial estates,  and  seemed  to  represent  their 
dynasty.     13ut  both  the  last  emperors  had 
so  many  enemies,  and   a   disposition  to 
render  the  crown  elective   prevailed  so 
strongly  among  the  leading  princes,  that 
Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  Election  of 
elevated   to  the  throne,  though  i-ofu^m. 
rather  in  a  ttmiultuous  and  irrt-gular  man- 
ner.f     Lothaire,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  a  revolt  against  Henry  V.  and  the  chief 

♦  Hoc  etiam  ihi  consensu  communi  comproba* 
tum,  Roniani  pontificis  auctoritat.  "    ra- 

turn,  ut  regia  potestas  nulli  per  In  r.l 

antea  fuit   consueti:  '  '      ".  ;<, 

etiamsi  valde  dit'in.  a- 

ncam,  non  per  suc(  ■  ; 

si  vero  non  esset  <!  i 

eum  populus,  qiiem  i. •<  .- ; ■  .*  i  m 

potestate  populus.— Bruno de  Uello  Saxooico,  spud 
Struviiim,  p.  3vi7. 

t  See  an  account  of  Lothaire's  election  hy  a  con- 
temporary wriftT.  in  Stnnius.  o.  357.  See  alao 
proofsof  thei!  ristorracy  at  the 

rranconian  p"  ^         i 't,  t.  iii  .  p.  328. 

It  was  evideiiliy  tlieir  delennination  !>>  render  the 
empire  truly  elective  (M  ,  p  'XM'>'  .  a;  i  ;  -(in-^^  •*• 
may  date  that  fun-'  r 

manic  constitution  li  •* 

Previously  to  that  era,  1  i 

not  only  a  fair  title  to  pr.  i 

choate  riRht,  as  111   Fraii<r.   .*>,  .i".::.  a:  I 

Lothaire  HignoU  a  capituUtiun  at  hm  ac. 
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of  a  nation  that  bore  an  inveterate  hatred 
to  tlie  house  of  Franconia,  was  the  natu- 
ral enemy  of  the  new  family  that  derived 
its  importance  and  pretensions  from  that 
stock.  It  was  the  object  of  his  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, to  oppress  the  two  brothers, 
Frederick  and  Conrad,  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffen  or  Swabian  family.  By  this 
means  he  expected  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion of  the  empire  for  his  son-in-law. 
Henry,  surnamed  the  Proud,  who  mar- 
ried Lothaire's  only  child,  was  fourth  in 
descent  from  Welf,  son  of  Azon,  marquis 
of  Este,  by  Cunegonda,  heiress  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  the  Welfs  of  Altorf  in 
Swabia.  Her  son  w^as  invested  with  the 
dutchy  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  His  descend- 
ant, Henry  the  Proud,  represented  also, 
through  his  mother,  the  ancient  dukes 
of  Saxony,  surnamed  Billuh^,  from  whom 
he  derived  the  dutchy  of  Luneburg.  The 
wife  of  Lothaire  transmitted  to  her  daugh- 
ter the  patrimony  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
consisting  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
Besides  tliis  great  dowry,  Lothaire  be- 
stowed upon  his  son-in-law  the  dutchy  of 
Saxony,  in  addition  to  that  of  Bavaria.* 

This  amazing  preponderance,  however, 
tended  to  alienate  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many from  Lothaire's  views  in  favour  of 
Henr>- ;  and  the  latter  does  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  abilities  adequate  to  his 
eminent  station.  On  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire in  1138,  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Swabia  made  a  hasty  and  irregular 
election  of  Conrad,  in  which  the  Saxon 
House  of  faction  found  itself  obliged  to 
s-.vabia.  acquiesce.f  The  new  emperor 
Conrad  HI  availed  himsclf  of  the  jealousy 
which  Henry  the  Proud's  aggrandizement 
had  excited.  .  [A.  D.  1138.]  Under  pre- 
tence that  two  dutchies  could  not  legally 
be  held  by  the  same  person,  Henry  was 
summoned  to  resign  one  of  them ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  the  diet  pronounced  that  he 
had  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  both.  Henry 
made  but  little  resistance,  and,  before  his 
death,  which  happened  soon  afterward, 
saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary 
as  well  as  acquired  possessions.  Upon 
Original  of  this  occasion,  the  famous  names 
Gueifsand  of  Guclf  and  Ghibchn  were  first 
Gbibeims.  Yieard,  which  were  destined  to 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  civil  dissension  in 
far  distant  countries,  and  after  their  mean- 
ing had  been  forgotten.  The  Guelfs  or 
Welfs  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancestors 
of  Henry,  and  the  name  has  become  a 
sort  of  patronymic  in  his  family.     The 

♦  Pfeffel,  Abr^ge  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire 
d'Allem-.f^aie,  t.  i.,  p.  209  (Paris,  1777).  Gibbon's 
Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

+  Schmidt. 


word  Ghibelin  is  derived  from  Wibelung 
a  town  in  Franconia,  whence  the  empe 
rors  of  that  line  are  said  to  have  sprung. 
The  house  of  Swabia  was  considered  in 
Germany  as  representing  that  of  Fran- 
conia ;  as  the  Guelfs  may,  without  much 
impropriety,  be  deemed  (o  represent  the 
Saxon  line.* 

Though  Conrad  HL  left  a  son,  the 
choice  of  the  electors  fell,  at  Frederick 
his  own  request,  upon  his  neph-  arbaj-ossa 
ew,  Frederick  Barbarossa.f  The  most 
conspicuous  events  of  this  great  empe- 
ror's life  belong  to  the  history  of  Italy. 
At  home  he  was  feared  and  respected ; 
the  imperial  prerogatives  stood  as  high 
during  his  reign,  as,  after  their  previous 
decline,  it  w^as  possible  for  a  single  man 
to  carry  them. J  But  the  only  circum- 
stance which  appears  memorable  enough 
for  the  present  sketch,  is  the  second  fall 
of  the  Guelfs.  [A.  D.  1178.]  Fail  of  Hen- 
Henry  the  Lion,  son  of  Henry  '"y  ^i^e  Lion, 
the  Proud,  had  been  restored  by  Conrad 
HI.  to  his  father's  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
resigning  his  claim  to  that  of  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Mar- 
grave of  Austria.  This  renunciation, 
w^hich  indeed  was  only  made  in  his  name 
during  childhood,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  urging  the  Emperor  Frederick  to 
restore  the  whole  of  his  birthright ;  and 
Frederick,  his  first  cousin,  whose  life  he 
had  saved  in  a  sedition  at  Rome,  was  in- 
duced to  comply  with  this  request  in  1156. 
Far  from  evincing  that  political  jealousy 
which  some  writers  impute  to  him,  the 
emperor  seems  to  have  carried  his  gen 
erosity  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence. 
For  many  years  their  union  was  appa- 
rently cordial.  But,  whether  it  was  that 
Henry  took  umbrage  at  part  of  Freder- 
ick's conduct,^  or  that  mere  ambition  ren- 
dered him  ungrateful,  he  certainly  aban- 
doned his  sovereign  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress, refusing  to  give  any  assistance  in 
that  expedition  into  Lombardy,  which  end- 
ed in  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Legnano. 
Frederick  could  not  forgive  this  injury; 
and  taking  advantage  of  complaints  which 
Henry's  power  and  haughtiness  had  pro- 
duced, summoned  him  to  answer  charges 
in  a  general  diet.  The  duke  refused  to 
appear,  and  being  adjudged  contumacious, 
a  sentence  of  confiscation,  similar  to  that 
v/hich  ruined  his  father,  fell  upon  his 
head ;  and  the  vast  impeftal  fiefs  that  he 


»  Struvius,  p.  370and378.  f  Ibid. 

t  PfefiTel,  p.  341. 

^  Frederick  had  obtained  the  succession  of  Welf 
marquis  of  Tuscany,  uncle  of  Henry  the  Lion,  wh 
probably  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  expect  it 
— Schmidt,  p  427. 
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possp?:*  ed  were  shared  among  some  po- 
tent enemies.*  He  made  an  ineffectual 
resi?;iance ;  like  his  father,  he  appears  to 
have  owed  more  to  fortune  than  to  na- 
ture ;  and,  after  three  years'  exile,  was 
obliged  to  remain  content  with  the  res- 
toration of  his  allodial  estates  in  Saxony. 
These,  fifty  years  afterward,  were  con- 
verted into  imperial  fiefs,  and  became 
ihe  two  dutchies  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  and  inheritors  of  the  name  of 
Guelf.f 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  German  oligarchy,  Frederick  JJar- 
barossa  had  found  no  difficulty  in  procu- 
ring the  election  of  his  son  Henry,  even 
during  infancy,  as  his  successor.^  [A.  D. 
1190'.]  The  fall  of  Henry  the 
Henry  M.  j^j^j^  ^^^  greatly  weakened  the 

ducal  authority  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria ; 
the  princes  who  acquired  that  title,  es- 
pecially in  the  former  country,  finding 
that  the  secular  and  spiritual  nobility  of 
ihe  first  class  had  taken  the  opportunity 
tO  raise  themselves  into  an  immediate 
dependance  upon  the  empire.  Henry  VI. 
came  therefore  to  the  crown  with  con- 
siderable advantages  in  respect  of  pre- 
rogative ;  and  these  inspired  him  with  a 
aold  scheme  of  declaring  the  empire  he- 
reditary. One  is  more  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  no  contemptible  prospect  of 
success  in  this  attempt ;  fifty-two  princes, 
and  even  what  appears  hardly  credible, 
the  See  of  Rome,  under  Clement  HI., 
having  been  induced  to  concur  in  it. 
But  the  Saxons  n)adc  so  vigorous  an  op- 
position, that  Henry  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  persevere.'^  He  procured, 
however,  the  election  of  his  son  Freder- 
ick, an  infant  only  two  years  old.  But, 
the  emperor  dying  almost  immediately, 
a  powerful  body  of  princes,  supported  by 
Pope  Innocent  HI.,  were  desirous  to 
withdraw  their  consent.  [A.  D.  1197.] 
Philip,  duke   of  Swabia,  the  late  king's 

♦  PvUler,  in  his  Historical  Developiiieiit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  is  inclined  to 
consider  Henry  the  Lion  as  sacrificed  to  the  empe- 
ror's jealousy  of  the  Guelfs,  and  as  illegally  oro- 
scribed  by  the  diet.  But  the  provocations  he  had 
given  Fre<lerick  are  undeniable  ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  decide  on  a  question  of  (Serman  history, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  was  anv  jtreripitancy  or 
manifest  breach  of  justice  in  fhe  course  of  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  Schmidt,  Ffeticl,  and  Stru- 
viua  do  not  represent  the  condemnation  ol  Henry 

&•  ui  j-ISt. 

t  Putter,  p.  220.  t  Struvius,  p.  118. 

<)  Struvius,  p  424.  Impetravit  a  sub<litis,  ut, 
cessante  pristmA  Falatinorum  electione,  imperium 
in  ipuius  posteritatem,  distinctA  proxiinoruin  buc- 
cessione,  transiret,  et  sic  in  ipso  terminus  e»»et 
clectionis,  nnnripiumque  successiva;  digni'atis.— 
OervBs.  Tilbunens.,  ibidem. 


orother,  unable  to  secure  his  nc-  phiiip  and 
phew's  succession,  brought  about  <"ho  iv. 
his  own  election  by  one  party,  while 
another  chose  Otho  of  Brunswick,  youne- 
er  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  This  double 
election  renewed  the  rivalry  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  and  threw  Ger- 
many into  confusion  for  several  yearsL 
Philip,  whose  pretensions  appear  to  be 
the  more  legitimate  of  the  two,  gained 
ground  upon  his  adversary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  pope,  till  he 
was  assassinated,  in  consequence  of  a 
private  resentment.  [A.  D.  1208.]  Oiho 
IV.  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  crime  in 
which  he  did  not  participate ;  and  be- 
came for  some  years  undisputed  sover- 
eign. But,  having  offended  the  pQpe 
by  not  entirely  abandoning  his  imperial 
rights  over  Italy,  he  had,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  to  contend  against 
Frederick,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  having 
grown  up  to  manhood,  came  into  Germa- 
ny as  heir  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  and, 
what  was  not  very  usual  in  his  own  his- 
tory or  that  of  his  family,  the  favoured 
candidate  of  the  Holy  See.  Otho  IV. 
had  been  almost  entirely  deserted,  ex- 
cept by  his  natural  subjects,  when  his 
death,  in  1218,  removed  every  difficulty, 
and  left  Frederick  II.  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  Germany. 

The  eventful  life  of  Frederick  II.  was 
chiefly  passed   in   Italy.      To  _   ,     .  „ 

-^     ^,  .     ,  ...         ■',  Frederick  II 

preserve  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions, and  chastise    the    Lombard   cities, 
were  the  leading  objects  of  his  political 
and  military  career.     He  paid  tluTcfore 
but   little    attention   to    Germany,    from 
which  it  was  in  vain  for  any  emperor  to 
expect  etfectual  assistance  towards  ob- 
jects of  his  own.     Careless  of  prvrojia 
lives  which  it  seemed  hardly  worth  an  if 
fort  to  preserve,  he  sanctioned  tiie  inde- 
pendence of  the  princes,  which  may  b« 
properly  dated  from  his  reign.    In  reiurn, 
they  readily  elected  his  son  Henry  king 
of  the  Koinans ;  and,  on  his  being  impli- 
cated in  a  rebellion,  deposed  him  with 
equal  readiness,  and  substituted  his  broth- 
er Conrad   at    the    emperor's   roijuest  • 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  Frederick's  reign, 
the  deadly  hatred  of  lioine  penetrated  be- 
yond the'  Alps.     After  his  sol-  ^•„„^ 
emn  deposition   in  the  council  qu.i»rr«or 
of  Lyons,  he  was  incapafle,  in  I;,";  j*"^ 
ecclesiastical   eyes,  of  holding 
the  imprrial  sceptre.     [A.  1).  1J15.]  In 
nocenl  IV.  found  iiowever  some  difficulty 
in  setting  up  a   rival  cmptror.     Henry, 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  made  an  indifTer 


•  Srruriiii,  p.  457. 
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ent  figure  iu  this  character.  [A.  D.  1248.] 
Upon  liis  death,  William,  count  of  Hol- 
land, was  chosen  by  the  party  adverse  to 
Frederick  and  his  son  Conrad  ;  and,  after 
the  emperors  death,  he  had  some  suc- 
cess against  the  latter.  It  is  hard  indeed 
to  say  that  any  one  was  actually  sover- 
eign for  twentA'-two  years  that  followed 
the  death  of  Frederick  II. ;  a  period  of 
contested  title  and  universal  anarchy, 
Grand  in-  which  is  usually  denominated 
terregnum.  the  grand  interregnum.  [A.  D. 
1250-1272.]  On  the  decease  of  William 
of  Holland,  in  1256,  a  schism  among  the 
electors  produced  the  double  choice  of 
Richard  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
Cornwall.  Alfoii&o  X.,  king  of  Castile.  It 
seems  not  easy  to  determine  which  of 
these  candidates  had  a  legal  majority  of 
votes,*  but  the  subsequent  recognition 
of  almost  all  Germany,  and  a  sort  of  pos- 
session evidenced  by  public  acts,  which 
have  been  held  vahd,  as  well  as  the  gener- 
al consent  of  contemporaries,  may  justify 
us  in  adding  Richard  to  the  imperial  list. 
The  choice  indeed  was  ridiculous,  as  he 
possessed  no  talents  which  could  compen- 
sate for  his  want  of  power ;  but  the  elec- 
tors attained  their  objects;  to  perpetuate 
a  state  of  confusion  by  which  their  own 
independence  was  consolidated,  and  to 
plunder  without  scruple  a  man,  like  Di- 
dius  a«  Rome,  rich  and  foolish  enough  to 
purchase  the  first  place  upon  earth. 

That  place,  indeed,  was  now  become  a 
State  of  the  mockery  of  greatness.  For 
Germanic  morc  than  two  ccuturics,  not- 
con-iiiiution.  -withstanding  the  temporary  in- 
fluence of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his 
son,  the  imperial  authority  had  been  in  a 
state  of  gradual  decay.  From  the  time 
of  Frederick  II.  it  had  bordered  upon  ab- 
solute insignificance ;  and  the  more  pru- 
dent German  princes  were  slow  to  can- 
vass for  a  dignity  so  little  accompanied 

*  The  election  ought  legally  to  have  been  made 
at  Frankfort.  But  the  Elector  of  Treves,  having 
got  possession  of  the  town,  shut  out  the  archbish- 
ops of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  count  palatine, 
on  pretence  of  apprehending  violence.  They  met 
under  the  walls,  and  there  elected  Richard.  After- 
ward Alfonso  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  Treves, 
Saxony,  and  Brandenburg.  Historians  differ  about 
the  vole  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  which  would 
turn  the  scale.  Some  time  after  the  election,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  Richard.  Per- 
haps we  may  collect  from  the  opposite  statement 
sA  Struvius,  p.  504,  that  the  proxies  of  Ottocar  had 
Toted  for  Alfonso,  and  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
recognise  their  act. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  de  facto 
sovereign  of  Germany  ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
Struvius  should  assert  the  contrary,  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  instrument  of  Rodolph,  which  expressly 
designates  him  king,  per  quondam  Richardum  re- 
gem  illustrern.— Struv.,  p.  502. 


by  respect.  The  changes  wrought  in  the 
Germanic  constitution  during  the  period 
of  the  Swabian  emperors  chiefly  consist 
in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  of 
electors,  and  of  the  territorial  sovereignty 
of  the  princes. 

1.  At  the  extinction  of  the  Franconian 
line  by  the  death  of  Henr}^  V.,  it 
was  determined  by  the  German  '^^''"^^ 
nobility  to  make  their  empire  practically 
elective,  admitting  no  right,  or  even  nat 
ural  pretension,  in  the  eldest  son  of  a 
reigning  sovereign:.  Their  choice  upon 
former  occasions  had  been  made  by  free 
and  general  suffrage.  But  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  each  nation  voted  unanimous- 
ly, and  according  to  the  disposition  of  its 
duke.  It  is  probable,  too.  that  the  lead- 
ers, after  discussing  in  previous  delibera- 
tions the  merits  of  the  several  candidates, 
submitted  their  own  resolutions  to  the 
assembly,  which  would,  generally  concur 
in  them  without  hesitation.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire,  in  1124,  we  find  an  evi- 
dent instance  of  this  previous  choice,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  prcBtaxation,  from  which 
the  electoral  college  of  Germany  has 
been  derived.  The  princes,  it  is  said, 
trusted  the  choice  of  an  emperor  to  ten 
persons,  in  whose  judgment  they  prom- 
ised to  acquiesce.*  This  precedent  was. 
in  all  likelihood,  followed  at  all  subse- 
quent elections.  The  proofs  indeed  are 
not  perfectly  clear.  But  in  the  famous 
privilege  of  Austria,  granted  by  Frederick 
I.,  in  1156,  he  bestows  a  rank  upon  the 
newly  created  duke  of  that  country,  im- 
mediately after  the  elec.ting  princes  (post 
principes  electores)  ;t  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  right  of  praetaxation  was  not 
only  established,  but  limited  to  a  few  def- 
inite persons.  In  a  letter  of  Innocent 
III.  concerning  the  double  election  of 
Philip  and  Otho,  in  1198,  he  asserts  the 
latter  to  have  had  a  majority  in  his  favour 
of  those  to  whom  the  right  of  election 
chiefly  belongs  (ad  quos  principahter 
spectat  clectio).J  And  a  law  of  Otho,  in 
1208,  if  it  be  genuine,  appears  to  fix  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  seven  electors.^ 
Nevertheless,  so  obscure  is  this  important 
part  of  the  Germanic  system,  that  we 
find  four  ecclesiastical  and  two  secular 
princes  concurring  with  the  regular  elect- 
ors in  the  act,  as  reported  by  a  contem 
porary  writer,  that  creates  Conrad,  son 
of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  the  Romans,  j 
This,  however,  may  have  been  an  irregu- 

♦  Struv.,  p.  357.     Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  ,331. 
t  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  .390.  t  Pfeffel,  j    360 

<^  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  80. 

II  This  is  not  mentioned  in  Struvius,  or  the  othei 
German  writers.     But  Denina  (Rivoluzioni  d'lla 
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lar  deviation  from  the  principle  already 
established.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  all 
the  princes  retained,  at  least  during  the 
tvvellth  century,  their  consenting  suf- 
frage ;  like  the  laity  in  an  episcopal  elec- 
tion, whose  approbation  continued  to  be 
necessary  long  after  the  real  power  of 
choice  had  been  withdrawn  from  tliem.* 
It  is  r.ot  easy  to  account  for  all  tlie 
circuniitances  that  gave  to  seven  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  princes  this  distinguish- 
ed pre-eminence.  The  three  archbish- 
ops, Mcntz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  were 
always  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  German 
church.  But  the  secular  electors  should 
naturally  have  been  the  dukes  of  four 
nations  :  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and 
Bavaria.  We  find,  however,  only  the 
first  of  these  in  the  undisputed  exercise 
of  a  vote.  It  seems  probable  that,  when 
the  electoral  princes  came  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  their  privilege  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  great  offices 
in  the  imperial  court.  These  were  at- 
tached, as  early  as  the  diet  of  Mentz,  in 
1184,  to  the  four  electors,  who  ever  af- 
terward possessed  them :  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  having  then  officiated  as  arch- 
marshal,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine 
as  arch-steward,  the  King  of  Bohemia  as 
arch-cup-bearer,  and  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg  as  arch-chamberlain  of  tiie 
empire. f  But  it  still  continues  a  prob- 
lem why  the  three  latter  offices,  with  tlie 
electoral  capacity  as  their  incident,  should 
not  rather  have  been  granted  to  the  dukes 
of  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  I 
have  seen  no  adequate  explanation  of 
this  circumstance ;  which  may  perhaps 
lead  us  to  presume  that  tlie  right  of  pre- 
election was  not  quite  so  soon  confined 
to  the  precise  number  of  seven  princes. 
The  final  extinction  of  two  great  origi- 
nal dutchies,  Franconia  and  Swabia,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  left  the  electoral 
rif.hts  of  the  ccjunt  palatine  and  the  Mar- 
erave  of  Brandenburg  beyond  dispute. 
But  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  contiimcd  to 
claim  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  kings 
jf  Bohemia.  At  the  election  of  Hodolj)!! 
•n  1-272,  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of 
VVilfelsbach  voted  separately,  as  count 
palatine,  and  Duke  of  Lower  Bavaria. 
Otlocar  was  excluded  upon  this  occasion  ; 
aud  it  was  not  till  1200  that  the  suffrage 

Ua,  1.  xi ,  c.  0)  quotes  the  stvle  of  the  act  of  elec- 
tion from  the  Cnroincle  of  F*rarjcis  l*ip[iin. 

*  This  is  maiufost  by  the  various  passages  rela- 
ting to  the  elections  of  Philip  and  ()ih(»,  quoted 
by  Struvius,  p.  428,  430.  See  too  I'tetlel,  ul/  su- 
pra.    SchinKlt,  t.  iv.,  p.  79. 

!  SchiAi'll,  t.  iv.,  p.  78. 


of  Bohemia  was  fuWy  recognised.  The 
palatine  and  Bavarian  branches,  4iowev- 
er,  continued  to  enjoy  their  family  vote 
conjointly,  by  a  determination  of  Hodolph ; 
upon  which  Louis  of  Bavaria  slightly  in. 
novated,  by  rendering  the  suffrage  alter- 
nate. But  the  ffolden  hull  of  Cluo-les  IV. 
put  an  end  to  ail  doubts  on  the  rights  ol 
electoral  houses,  and  absolutely  excluded 
Bavaria  from  voting.  The  Umitation  to 
seven  electors,  first  perhaps  fixed  by  ac- 
cident, came  to  be  invested  with  a  son 
of  mysterious  importance,  and  certainly 
was  considered,  until  times  comparative- 
ly recent,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire.* 

2.  It  might  appear  natural  to  expect 
that  an  oligarchy  of  seven  per- 
sons, who  had  thus  excluded  um?u^^n- 
their  equals  from  all  share  in  ftnorncba 
the  election  of  a  sovereign,  "y* 
would  assume  still  greater  authority,  and 
trespass  farther  upon  the  less  powerful 
vijssals  of  the  empire.  But  while  the 
electors  were  establishing  their  peciliiai 
privilege,  the  class  immediately  inferioi 
raised  itself  by  important  acquisitions  oi 
power.  The  German  dukes,  even  aftei 
they  became  hereditary,  did  not  succeed 
in  compelling  the  chief  nobility  within 
their  limits  to  hold  their  lands  in  fief  so 
completely  as  the  peers  of  France  had 
done.  The  nobles  of  Swabia  refused  to 
follow  their  duke  into  the  field  against 
the  Emperor  Conrad  Il.f  Of  this  aristoc- 
racy the  superior  class  were  denominated 
prijices ;  an  appellation  which,  after  the 
eleventh  century,  distinguislied  tiiem 
from  the  untitled  nobility,  most  of  whoip 
were  their  viissals.  They  were  conslit 
uent  parts  of  all  diets,  and  th(»>ieh  [jrad 
ually  deprived  of  their  original  >:i 

tion  in  electing  an  emperor,  p  -  d 
in  all  other  respects,  the  same  rights  as 
the  dukes  or  electors.  Some  of  thera 
were  fully  equal  to  the  electors,  in  birth 
as  well  as  extent  of  dominions ;  such  u 
the  princely  houses  of  Austria,  Ilesse 
Brunswick,  and  Misnia.  By  thr  division 
of  Henry  the  Lion's  vast  territories.^  and 
by  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  Swabian 
family  in  the  following  century,  a  greal 
many  j)rinces  acquired  additional  weight 
l)f  the  ancient  ilutchies  only  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  remained  ;  the  former  of  which 
especially  was  so  dismembered,  that  it 
was  vain  to  attempt  any  renewal  of  the 


♦  Schmnll.  t.  iv.,  p.  78.  568.  Putter,  p.  274. 
PfetTi'i,  p.  435, 5<i5.     tJlruvius.  p.  51 1. 

t   PfeHel,  p.  a09. 

X  See  the  arranirement*  made  in  consetjiMOCS 
of  Henry's  for'  'i  t^ave  quite  t  nexv  ftr« 

to  (Jennany,  .  t,  &l»o  p.  437 
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ducal  jurisdiction.  That  of  the  emperor, 
formerly  exercised  by  the  counts  pala- 
iine,  went  ahnost  equally  into  disuse  du- 
ring the  contest  between  Philip  and 
Otho  IV.  The  princes  accordingly  had 
acted  with  sovereign  independence  with- 
in their  own  fiefs  before  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.;  but  the  legal  recognition 
of  their  immunities  was  reserved  for  two 
edicts  of  that  emperor  ;  one  in  1230,  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical,  and  the  other  in 
123-2,  to  secular  princes.  By  these  he 
engaged  neither  to  levy  the  customary 
imperial  dues,  nor  to  permit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  palatine  judges,  within  the 
limits  of  a  state  of  the  empire  ;*  conces- 
sions that  amounted  to  little  less  than  an 
abdication  of  his  ow^n  sovereignty.  From 
this  epoch  the  territorial  independence  of 
the  states  may  be  dated. 

A  class  of  titled  nobility,  inferior  to  the 
princes,  were  the  counts  of  the  empire, 
who  seem  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  former  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to 
have  lost  at  the  same  time  their  right  of 
voting  in  the  diets. f  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  chiefly  in  Franconia  and  upon 
the  Rhine,  there  always  existed  a  very 
numerous  body  of  lower  nobility;  unti- 
tled, at  least  till  modern  times,  but  sub- 
ject to  no  superior  except  the  emperor. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  become  im- 
mediale,  after  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  within  whose  dutchies  they 
had  been  comprehended. :{: 

[A.  D.  1272.]  A  short  interval  elapsed 
Election  of  ^^^^r  the  death  of  Richard  of 
Rodoiph  of  Cornwall,  before  the  electors 
Hapsburg.  could  be  induccd,  by  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  confusion  into  which  Ger- 
many had  fallen,  to  fill  the  imperial 
throne.  Their  choice  was  however  the 
best  that  could  have  been  made.  It  fell 
upon  Rodoiph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  a 
prince  of  very  ancient  family,  and  of 
considerable  possessions  as  well  in  Swis- 
serland  as  upon  each  bank  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
ilarm  the  electoral  oligarchy.  Rodoiph 
was  brave,  active,  and  just ;  but  his  char- 
acteristic quality  appears  to  have  been 
good  sense,  and  judgment  of  the  circum- 
Btarices  in  which  he  was  placed.  Of  this 
lie  gave  a  signal  proof  in  relinquishing 
the  favourite  project  of  so  many  prece- 
ding emperors,  and  leaving  Italy  alto- 

♦  Pfeffel,  p.  384.     Putter,  p.  233. 

t  In  the  instruments  relating  to  the  election  of 
Otho  IV.,  the  princes  sijnri  their  names,  Ego  N. 
elegi  et  suhscripsi.  But  thn  counts  only  as  follows : 
Ego  N.  consensi  et  subscnpsi. — Pfeffel,  p.  360. 

t  Pfeffel,  p.  445.  Putter,  p.  254.  Struvius,  p. 
HI 


gtther  to  itself.  At  hoi  ae  he  r.ianifested 
a  vigilant  spirit  in  administering  justice, 
and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
strongholds  of  noble  robbers  in  Thurin- 
gia  and  other  parts,  bringing  many  of  the 
criminals  to  capital  punishment.*  But 
he  wisely  avoided  giving  off'ence  to  the 
more  powerful  princes;  and  during  his 
reign  there  were  hardly  any  rebellions 
in  Germany. 

It  was  a  very  reasonable  object  of 
every  emperor  to  aggrandize  his  investment 
family  by  investing  his  near  °''  '^^^  ^.°" 
kindred  with  vacant  fiefs ;  but  dutc'ily^f 
no  one  was  so  fortunate  in  his  Austria, 
opportunities  as  Rodoiph.  At  his  acces- 
sion, Austria,  Styria,  and  Carniola  were 
in  the  hands  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. These  extensive  and  fertile  coun* 
tries  had  been  formed  into  a  march  or 
margraviate,  after  the  victories  of  Otho 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarians.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  erected  them  into  a  dutchy 
with  many  distinguished  privileges,  espe 
cially  that  of  female  succession,  hithertff- 
unknown  in  the  feudal  principalities  of 
Germany.f  Upon  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Bamberg,  which  had  enjoyed 
this  dutchy,  it  was  granted  by  Frederick 
II.  to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name ;  after 
whose  death  a  disputed  succession  gave 
rise  to  several  changes,  and  ultimately 
enabled  Ottocar  to  gain  possession  of  the 
country.  Against  this  King  of  Bohemia 
Rodoiph  waged  two  successive  wars,  and 
recovered  the  Austrian  provinces,  which, 
as  vacant  fiefs,  he  conferred,  with  the 
consent  of  the  diet,  upon  his  son  Albert.| 
[A.  D.  1283.] 

*  Struvius,  p.  530.  Coxe's  Hist,  of  House  of 
Austria,  p.  57.  This  valuable  work  contains  a  full 
and  interesting  account  of  Rodolph's  reign. 

t  The  privileges  of  Austria  were  granted  to  the 
Margrave  Henry  in  1156,  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
his  restitution  of  Bavaria  to  Henry  the  Lion.  The 
territory  between  the  Inn  and  the  Ems  was  sep- 
arated from  the  latter  province,  and  annexed  to 
Austria  at  this  time.  The  Dukes  of  Austria  are 
declared  equal  in  rank  to  the  palatine  archdukes 
(archi-ducibns  palatinis).  This  expression  gave  a 
hint  to  the  Duke  Rodoiph  IV.  to  assume  the  title 
of  Archduke  of  Austria. — Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  390. 
Frederick  II.  even  created  the  Duke  of  Austria 
king :  a  very  curious  fact,  though  neither  he  nor 
his  successors  ever  assumed  the  title.— Struvius, 
p.  463.  The  instrument  runs  as  follows  :  Duca- 
tus  Austriae  et  Styriae,  cum  pertinentiis  et  termi 
nis  suis  quot  hactenus  habuit,  ad  nome.i  et  honorem 
regium  transferentes,  te  hactenus  ducatuum,  pr» 
dictorum  ducem,de  potestatis  nostra) plenitudineet 
magnificentia  speciali  jjiomovemus  in  regem,  per 
libertates  et  jura  prsdictum  regnum  tuum  prajsen 
tis  epigrammatis  auctoritate  donantes,  quae  regiara 
deceant  dignitatem  :  ut  tamen  ex  honore  quern  tibi 
libenter  addimus,  nihil  honoris  et  juris  nostri  dia 
dematis  aut  imperii  subtrahatur. 

X  Struvius,  p.  525     Schmidt.    Coxe 
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Notwithstanding  the  merit  and  popu- 

ate  of  the  larity  of  Rodolph,  the  electors 

pire  after  refused  to  choosc  his  son  King 

Bodoiph.       of  the  Romans  in  his  lifetime  ; 

and,  after  his  death,  determined  to  avoid 

Adoiphus      ^^^^  appearance  of  hereditary 

129J.         succession,    put    Adolphus   of 

^'i293^        Nassauupon  the  throne.  There 

Henry  MI.    is  very  little  to  attract  notice 

,  ^^^-r      in  the  domestic  history  of  the 

Louis  IV.  .         J      .  ,  •' 

1314.  empire  dunng  the  next  two 
Cbaries  IV  ccnturies.  From  Adolphus  to 
Wencesiaua  Bigismund,  every  emperor  had 

137S.  either  to  struggle  against  a 
^Hoo  competitor,  claiming   the  ma- 

Sigismund     jority  of  votcs  at  his  election, 

1414.  or  against  a  combination  of 
the  electors  to  dethrone  him.  The  impe- 
rial authority  became  more  and  more  in- 
effective ;  yet  it  was  frequently  made  a 
subject  of  reproach  against  the  emperors, 
that  they  did  not  maintain  a  sovereignty 
to  which  no  one  was  disposed  to  submit. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  that  the  Ger- 
manic confederacy,  under  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  an  emperor,  should  have 
been  preserved  in  circumstances  appa- 
rently so  calculated  to  dissolve  it.  J3ut, 
besides  the  natural  effect  of  prejudice 
and  a  famous  name,  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  to  induce  the  electors  to  pre- 
serve a  form  of  government  in  which 
they  bore  so  decided  a  sway.  Accident 
had  in  a  considerable  degree  restricted 
the  electoral  suffrages  to  seven  princes. 
Without  the  college,  there  were  houses 
more  substantially  powerful  than  any 
within  it.  The  dutchy  of  Saxony  had 
been  subdivided  by  repeated  partitions 
among  children,  till  the  electoral  right 
was  vested  in  a  prince  who  possessed 
only  the  small  territory  of  Wittenberg. 
The  great  families  of  Austria,  IJavaria, 
and  Luxemburg,  though  not  electoral, 
were  the  real  heads  of  the  German  i)ody  ; 
and  though  the  two  farmer  lost  much  of 
their  influence  for  a  time  througli  tlic  per- 
nicious custom  of  partition,  the  empire 
seldom  looked  for  its  head  to  any  other 
house  than  one  of  these  three. 

While  the  dutchies  and  counties  of  Ger- 
CBflfom  of  many  retained  their  original  char- 
pariition.  actcr  of  otlices  or  governments, 
they  were  of  course,  even  though  consid- 
ered as  hereditary,  not  subject  to  parti- 
tion among  children.  When  thev  ac- 
quired the  nature  of  fiefs,  it  was  still  con- 
sonant to  tlie  principles  of  a  feudal  ten- 
ure, that  the  eldest  son  should  inherit  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  primogeniture  ;  an 
inferior  provision,  or  appanage,  at  most, 
being  reserved  for  the  youngtr  children. 
Tlie  law  of  Engliuid  favoured  the  eldest 


exclusively;  that  of  Fiance  gave  him 
great  advantages.  But  in  Germany  i. dif- 
ferent rule  began  to  prevail  about  the 
thirteenth  century.*  An  ecjual  partition 
of  the  inheritance,  without  the  least  i^e- 
gard  to  priority  of  birth,  was  the  general 
law  of  its  principalities.  Sometimes  thift 
was  effected  by  undivided  possession,  or 
tenancy  in  common,  the  brothers  resi- 
ding together  and  reigning  jointly.  This 
tended  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  duniin 
ion;  but  as  it  was  frequently  incommo- 
dious, a  more  usual  practice  was  to  di 
vide  the  territory.  From  sucli  partition* 
are  derived  those  numerous  independent 
principalities  of  the  same  house,  many 
of  which  still  subsist  in  Germany.  In 
1589,  there  were  eight  reigning  princes 
of  the  palatine  family;  and  fourteen,  in 
1675,  of  that  of  Saxony. f  Originally 
these  partitions  were  in  general  absolute 
and  without  reversion  ;  but,  as  their  ef 
feet  in  weakening  families  became  evi 
dent,  a  practice  was  introduced  of  ma 
king  compacts  of  reciprocal  succession, 
by  which  a  fief  was  prevent<Hl  from  es- 
cheating to  the  empire,  until  all  the  male 
posterity  of  the  first  feudatary  should  be 
extinct.  Thus,  while  the  German  em- 
pire survived,  all  the  princes  of  Hesse  or 
of  Saxony  had  reciprocal  contingencies 
of  succession,  or  what  our  lawyers  call 
cross-remainders,  to  each  other's  domin- 
ions. A  different  system  was  gridually 
adopted.  By  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles 
IV.,  the  electoral  territory,  that  is,  the 
particular  district  to  which  the  electoral 
suffrage  was  inseparably  attached,  be- 
came incapable  of  partition,  and  was  to 
descend  to  the  ehlest  son.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  present^  house  of 
Brandenburg  set  the  first  example  of  es- 
tabhshing  primogeniture  by  law;  the 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayrculh 
wpre  dismembered  from  it  for  th«'  brnt-fit 
of  younger  branches  ;  but  it  was  drc  \.\rvi] 
that  all  the  other  dominions  o(  tin'  fmuly 
should  for  the  future  belong  exclusively 
to  the  reigning  elector.  This  politic 
measure  was  adopted  in  several  other 
families;  but,  even  in  the  sixtpoiiih  cen- 
tury, the  prejudice  was  not  i  1 
some  (Jerman  princes  deiii»t.  ■  i 
on  their  posterity  if  they  should  miroduce 
the  impious  custom  of  primoijeninjre.t 
Weakened  by    these  subdivisions,  tli 


♦  Schmidt,  t,  jr  .  p  W      PfrfT-!.  p 
tams  that  part  ' 
lalt(  r  Pint  "f  t 
\}rt  Unc,  i^- 
Hadi'H  ili\ 
ht'TK,  m  I  I'.H'.  NMlli  riiiias  ul  iiiMtii.il  r<- 

t  FfelTtl,  lb.     Puller,  d.  l^. 
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principalities  of  Germany  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  shrink  to  a 
more  and  more  diminutive  size  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  13u-  one  family,  the 
most  ilkntrious  of  the  forn.er  age,  was 
less  exposed  to  this  enfeebling  system. 
House  of  Henry  VII.,  count  of  Luxcm- 
Lu.\eoib:rg.  burg,  a  man  of  much  more  per- 
sonal merit  than  hereditary  importance, 
was  <f  levated  to  the  empire  in  1308.  Most 
part  of  liis  short  reign  he  passed  in  Italy  ; 
but  he  had  a  fortunate  opportunitj'-  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  IBohemia  for  his 
son.  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  did  not 
himself  wear  the  imperial  crown;  but 
three  of  his  descendants  possessed  it 
with  less  interruption  than  could  have 
been  expected.  His  son  Charles  IV. 
succeeded  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1347 ;  not 
indeed  without  opposition,  for  a  double 
election  and  a  civil  war  were  matters  of 
course  in  Germany.  Charles  IV.  has 
been  treated  with  more  derision  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  consequently  by 
later  writers,  than  almost  any  prince  in 
history;  yet  he  was  Remarkably  success- 
ful in  the  only  objects  that  he  seriously 
pursued-  Deficient  in  personal  courage, 
insensible  of  humiliation,  bending  with- 
out shame  to  the  pope,  to  the  Italians,  to 
the  electors,  so  poor  and  so  little  rever- 
enced as  to  be  arrested  by  a  butcher  at 
Worms  for  want  of  paying  his  demand, 
Charles  IV.  affords  a  proof  that  a  certain 
dexterity  and  cold-blooded  perseverance 
may  occasionally  supply,  in  a  sovereign, 
the  want  of  more  respectable  qualities. 
He  has  been  reproached  with  neglecting 
the  empire.  But  he  never  designed  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  empire,  except 
for  his  private  ends.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  kingdom*  of  Bohemia,  to  which  he  al- 
most seemed  to  render  Germany  a  prov- 
ince. Bohemia  had  been  long  consid- 
ered as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  indeed 
could  pretend  to  an  electoral  vote  by  no 
other  title.  Charles,  however,  gave  the 
states  by  law  the  right  of  choosing  a  king, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family, 
which  seems  derogatory  to  the  imperial 
prerogative.*  It  was  much  more  mate- 
rial that,  upon  acquiring  Brandenburg, 
partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  a  com- 
pact of  succession  in  1373,  he  not  only 
invested  his  sons  with  it,  which  was  con- 
formable to  usage,  but  annexed  that  elec- 
torate for  ever  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia.f  He  constantly  resided  at  Prague, 
where  he  founded  a  celebrated  university, 
and  embellished  the  city  with  buildings. 

♦  .StruviuB,  p.  C41. 

*  PfefM,  p.  575.     Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  595. 


This  kingdom,  augmented  also  during  his 
reign  by  the  acquisition  of  Silesia,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  son  Wenceslaus,  for 
whom,  by  pliancy  towards  the  electors 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  procured, 
against  all  recent  example,  the  imperial 
succession,* 

The  reign  of  Charles  IV.  is  distinguish- 
ed in  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
empire  by  his  Golden  Bull ;  an  in-  ooiden 
strument  which  finally  ascertained  ^^"'i- 
the  prerogatives  of  the  electoral  college. 
[A.  D.  1355.]  The  Golden  Bull  termina 
ted  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  be 
tween  different  members  of  the  sam« 
house  as  to  their  right  of  suffrage,  which 
was  declared  inherent  in  certain  definite 
territories.  The  number  was  absolutely 
restrained  to  seven.  The  place  of  legal 
imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  Frankfort ; 
of  coronations,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and 
the  latter  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  These 
regulations,  though  consonant  to  ancien 
usage,  had  not  always  been  observed, 
and  their  neglect  had  sometimes  excited 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  elections. 
The  dignity  of  elector  was  enhanced  by 
the  Golden  Bull  as  highly  as  an  imperial 
edict  could  carry  it ;  they  were  declared 
equal  to  kings,  and  conspiracy  against 
their  persons  incurred  the  penalty  of  high 
treason.!  Many  other  privileges  are 
granted  to  render  them  more  completely 
sovereign  within  their  dominions.  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  Charles  should 
have  voluntarily  elevated  an  oligarchy, 
from  whose  pretensions  his  predecessors 
had  frequently  suflfered  injury.  But  he 
had  more  to  apprehend  from  the  two 
great  families  of  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
whom  he  relatively  depressed  by  giving 
such  a  preponderance  to  the  seven  elec- 
tors, than  from  any  members  of  the  col- 
lege. By  this  compact  with  Branden- 
burg he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  adding  a 
second  vote  to  his  own ;  and  there  was 
more  room  for  intrigue  and  management, 
which  Charles  always  preferred  to  arms, 
with  a  small  number,  than  with  the  whole 
body  of  princes. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced 
the  danger  of  investing  the  elec-  Deposition 
tors    with   such   preponderating  of  Wen- 
authority.     Wenceslaus,    a   su-  '^^siaus. 
pine  and  voluptuous  man,  less  respected, 
and  more  negligent  of  Germany,  if  pos- 


*  Stnivius,  p.  637. 

+  Pfeffel,  p.  5G5.  Putter,  p.  271.  Schmidt,  t. 
iv.,  p.  566.  The  Golden  Bull  not  only  fixed  the 
palatine  vote,  in  absolute  exclusion  of  Bavaria,  but 
settled  a  controversy  of  long  standing  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  Wittenberf 
and  Lauenberg,  in  favour  of  the  former 
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sible,  than  his  father,  wafi  regularly  de- 

f)Osed  by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  col- 
§ge  in  1400.  This  right,  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  right,  they  had  already 
used  against  Adolphus  of  Nassau  in  1298, 
and  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1346. 
They  chose  Robert  count  palatine  in- 
stead of  Wenceslaus;  and  though  the 
latter  did  not  cease  to  have  some  adhe- 
rents, Robert  has  generally  been  counted 
among  the  lawful  emperors.*  Upon  his 
death  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of 
Luxemburg;  Wenceslaus  himself  waiv- 
ing his  right  in  favour  of  his  brother  Si- 
gismund,  king  of  Hungary. f 

The  house  of  xVustria  had  hitherto  giv- 
Houseofen  but  two  emperors  to  Germa- 
Austna.  ^y^  Rodolph,  its  founder,  and  his 
son  Albert,  whom  a  successful  rebellion 
elevated  in  ftie  place  of  Adolphus.  Upon 
the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  in 
1313,  Frederick,  son  of  Albert,  disputed 
the  election  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
alleging  a  majority  of  genuine  votes. 
This  produced  a  civil  war,  ui  which  the 
Austrian  party  wer(  entirely  worsted. 
Though  they  advan.-ed  no  pretensions  to 
the  imperial  dignity  during  the  rest  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  princes  of 
that  line  added  to  their  possessions  Ca- 
rinthia,  Istria,  and  the  Tyrol.  As  a  coun- 
terbalance to  these  acquisitions,  they  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  ancient  inheritance 
by  unsuccessful  wars  wilh  the  Swiss. 
According  to  the  custom  of  partition,  so 
injurious  to  princely  houses,  their  domin- 
ions were  divided  among  three  branches  : 
one  reigning  in  Austria,  a  second  in  Styria 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  a  third  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Alsace.  [A.  D.  1138.] 
^  ■  This  had  in  a  considerable  degree 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  But  it  was  now  its  destiny  to  re- 
vive, and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
perity which  has  never  since  been  per- 
manently interrupted.  Albert,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  married  Sigismund's 
only  daughter,  the  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  falher-in- 

♦  Many  of  the  cities,  besides  some  princes,  con- 
tinued to  rocopnise  Wenceslaus  throiiRhoutthe  life 
of  Rot>ert ;  and  the  latter  was  so  much  considered 
as  a  usurper  by  foreign  states,  that  his  ambassa- 
dors were  refused  admittance  at  the  council  of  Pisa. 
— Struvius,  p.  G58. 

t  This  election  of  Sigismund  was  not  uncontest- 
ea  :  Josse.  or  Jodocus,  margrave  of  Moravia,  hav- 
ifif  been  chosen,  as  far  as  appears,  by  a  legal  major- 
ity. However,  his  death,  within  three  months,  re- 
moved the  difficulty ;  and  Josse,  who  was  not  crown- 
ed si  Frankfort,  has  never  been  reckone<l  among 
ihe  emperors,  though  modem  critics  agre^  that  his 
title  was  legitimate. — Slruv.,  p.  684.  Pft-flel,  p. 
612 


law  in  1437.  He  died  in  tu'o  years,  leav- 
ing his  wife  pregnant  with  a  son,  Lad.b- 
laus  Posthumus,  who  afterward  reigned 
in  the  two  kingdoms  just  mentioned ;  and 
the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Fred 
erick,  duke  of  Styria,  second  cousin  ul 
the  last  emperor,  from  whose  poft>lerily 
it  never  departed,  except  in  a  smgle  in- 
stance, upon  the  extinction  of  his  niaU 
line  in  1740. 

Frederick  HL  reigned  fifty-three  yearn; 
a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  Reign  of 
predecessors  ;  and  his  person-  tr«;J«^nck  III 
al  character  was  more  nisigniticant.  [A. 
D.  1440-1493.]  With  better  fortune  than 
could  be  expected,  considering  both  tliese 
circumstances,  he  escaped  any  overt  at- 
tempt to  depose  him,  though  such  a  pro- 
ject was  sometimes  in  agitation.  He 
reigned  during  an  interesting  age,  full  of 
remarkable  events,  and  big  with  oihera 
of  more  leading  importance.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  empire,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  victorious  crescent  upon 
the  Danube,  gave  an  unhappy  dislinclion 
to  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  and  dis- 
played his  mean  and  pusillanimous  char- 
acter in  circumstances  which  demanded 
a  hero.  At  a  later  season  he  was  drawn 
into  contentions  with  France  and  Bur 
gundy,  which  ultimately  produced  a  nev» 
aiTd  more  general  combination  of  Europe- 
an politics.  Frederick,  always  poor,  and 
scarcely  able  to  protect  himself  in  Aus- 
tria from  the  seditions  of  his  suhjrcts,  or 
the  inroads  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  was 
yet  another  founder  of  his  family,  and 
left  their  fortunes  incomparably  more 
prosperous  than  at  his  accession.  The 
marriage  of  his  son  Maximilian  with  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy  began  that  agiiran- 
dizcmcnt  of  tlie  house  of  Austria  winch 
Frederick  seems  to  have  anticipated.* 
The  electors,  who  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  their  former  spirit,  and  were  grown 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  chooMwy  a 
powerful  sovereign,  made  no  opjioMtion 
to  Maximilian's  becoming  kiny  of  the 
Romans  in  his  father's  lifetime.  The 
Austrian  provinces  were  reunited,  cither 
under  Frederick,  or  in  the  firbt  years  of 
Maximilian  ;  so  that,  at  the  close  of  that 


♦  The  famous  device  of  Austria,  A.  K.  I   O   U., 

was  first  used  by  Krrdfri<  k  l\\  ,  whu  ;i<!.  i  '<  •  it  oo 
his  plate,   books,   ai:d  I  <ls 

stand  for  Austrix  K<t  I'  >>r, 

in  <>erinan.  A  '  r 

thanrn  t(i!(l  :  >fe 

in  .1  -     He 

con;  which 

might  ^<  '"'• 

ick  I  ,  ai  ^« 

all  pruir*  9  ut  ihf  tiii^i:f.      l..e»f  arc  « iuiin'  rate* 
Ul  Coxe's  house  uf  iustrla,  vul.  i ,  p.  263 
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period  which  we  denominate  the  ^liddle 
Ages,  tlie  German  empire,  sustained  by 
the  patrimonial  dominions  of  its  chief,  be- 
came again  considerable  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  capable  of  preserving  a  bal- 
ance between  the  ambitious  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain. 

The  period  between  Rodolph  and  Fred- 
ProTess  of  ^rick  TIT,  is  distinguished  by  no 
free'^impe-  circumstauce  so  interesting  as 
rial  ciiies.  ^^q  prosperous  state  of  the  free 
imperial  cities,  which  had  attained  their 
maturity  about  the  commencement  of 
that  interval.  We  find  the  cities  of  Ger- 
mau}',  in  the  tenth  century,  divided  into 
such  as  depended  imnicdiatelj^  upon  the 
empire,  which  were  usually  governed  by 
their  bishop  as  imperial  vicar,  and  such 
as  were  included  in  the  territories  of  the 
dukes  and  counts.*  Some  of  the  former, 
lying  principally  upon  the  Rhine  and  in 
Franconia,  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
importance  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Worms  and  Cologne 
manifested  a  zealous  attachment  to  Hen- 
ry IV.,  whom  they  supported  in  despite 
of  their  bishops. f  His  son  Henry  V. 
granted  privileges  of  enfranchisement 
to  the  inferior  townsmen  or  artisans, 
who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  from 
the  upper  class  of  freemen,  and  particu- 
larly relieved  them  from  oppressive  usa- 
ges,  which  either  gave  the  whole  of  their 
moveable  goods  to  the  lord  upon  their 
decease,  or  at  least  enabled  him  to  seize 
the  best  chattel  as  his  heriot.|  He  took 
away  the  temporal  authority  of  the  bish- 
op, at  least  in  several  instances,  and  re- 
stored the  cities  to  a  more  immediate  de- 
pendance  upon  the  empire.  The  citizens 
were  classed  in  companies,  according 
to  their  several  occupations ;  an  in- 
stitution which  was  speedily  adopted 
in  other  commercial  countries.  It  does 
not  appear  tbat  any  German  city  had  ob- 
tained, under  this  emperor,  those  privile- 
ges of  choosing  its  own  magistrates, 
which  were  conceded  about  the  same 
time,  in  a  few  instances,  to  those  of 
France.^  Gradually,  however,  they  bc- 
^an  to  elect  councils  of  citizens  as  a  sort 
of  senate  and  magistracy.  This  innova- 
tion might  perhaps  take  place  as  early  as 


♦  Pfeffel,  p.  187.  The  Othos  adopted  the  same 
pclicy  in  Germany  which  they  had  introduced  in 
Italy,  conferring  the  temporal  government  of  cities 
apon  the  bishops  ;  probably  as  a  counterbalance  to 
toe  lay  aristocracy.— Putter,  p.  136.  Struvius, 
p.  252. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  239. 

i  Schmidt,  n.  242.  Pfeffel,  p.  293.  Dumont, 
Coips  Diplomatique,  t.  i.,  p.  64 

4  Schmidt,  p.  24.' 


the  reign  of  FredericK  I.  ;*  at  least  it  was 
fully  established  in  that  of  his  grandson. 
They  were  at  first  only  assistants  to  tlie 
imperial  or  episcopal  bailiflf,  who  proba- 
bly continued  to  administer  criminal  jus- 
tice. But,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
citizens,  grown  richer  and  stronge:  ei- 
ther purchased  the  jurisdiction,  or  u<;  urp- 
ed  it  through  the  lord's  neglect,  or  drove 
out  the  bailiff  by  force. f  The  great  rev- 
olution in  Franconia  and  Swabia  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaiiffen 
family,  completed  the  victory  of  the  cit- 
ies. Those  which  had  depended  upon 
mediate  lords  became  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  empire ;  and  with  the 
empire  in  its  state  of  feebleness,  when  an 
occasional  present  of  money  would  easi^ 
ly  induce  its  chief  to  acqu^sce  in  any 
claims  of  immunity  which  the  citizens 
might  prefer. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
importance  which  the  free  citizens  had 
reached,  and  of  their  immediacy,  that 
they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
diets,  or  general  meetings  of  the  confed- 
eracy. They  were  tacitly  acknowledged 
to  be  equally  sovereign  with  the  electors 
and  princes.  No  proof  exists  of  any  law 
by  which  they  were  adopted  into  the 
diet.  We  find  it  said  that  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  in  1291,  renewed  his  oath 
with  the  princes,  lords,  and  cities.  Under 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  there  is  unequiv- 
ocal mention  of  the  three  orders  compo- 
sing the  diet ;  electors,  princes,  and  dep- 
uties from  cities. I  And,  in  1344,  they  ap- 
pear as  a  third  distinct  college  in  the 
diet  of  Frankfort.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  these  free  cities  al- 
Avays  preserved  their  respect  for  the  em- 
peror, and  gave  him  much  less  vexation 
than  his  other  subjects.  He  was  indeed 
their  natural  friend.  But  their  nobility 
and  prelates  were  their  natural  enemies  ; 
and  the  western  parts  of  Germany  were 
the  scenes  of  irreconcilable  warfare  be- 
tween the  possessors  of  fortified  castles 
and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  cities. 
Each  party  was  frequently  the  aggressor. 

*  In  the  charter  granted  by  Frederick  I.  to  Spire 
in  1182,  confirming  and  enlarging  that  of  Henrjr 
v.,  though  no  express  mention  is  mac  e  of  any  mum* 
cipal  jurisdiction,  yet  it  seems  imp.ied  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Causam  in  civitate  jam  lite  con- 
testatam  non  episcopus  aut  alia  potestas  ext:a  civ- 
itatern  determinari  compellet. — Dumont,  p.  108 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  96.     Pfeffel,  p.  441. 

i  Mansit  ibi  rex  sex  hebdomadibuscum  princ^pi 
bus  electoribus  et  aliis  principibus  et  civitatum  nun- 
tiis,  de  suo  transitu  et  de  prajstandis  servitiis  im 
Italiam  disponendo. — Auctor  apud  Schmidt,  t,  ti 
p.  31. 

()  Pfeffel,  p.  552. 
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The  nobles  were  too  often  mere  robbers, 
who  Uved  upon  the  plunder  of  travellers. 
But  the  citizens  were  almost  equally  in- 
attentive to  the  rights  of  others.  It  was 
their  policy  to  offer  the  privileges  of 
burghersliip  to  all  strangers.  The  peas- 
antry of  feudal  lords,  flying  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  found  an  asylum  constant- 
ly open.  A  multitude  of  aliens,  thus 
seeking  as  it  were  sanctuary,  dwelt  in 
the  suburbs  or  liberties,  between  the  city 
w?.lls  and  the  palisades  which  bounded 
the  territory.  Hence  they  were  called 
Pfahlburgher,  or  burgesses  of  the  pali- 
sades ;  and  this  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  nobilit)'  was  positively, 
but  vainly  prohibited  by  several  imperial 
edicts,  especially  the  Golden  Bull.  An- 
other class  were  the  Ausburger,  or  out- 
burghers,  who  had  been  admitted  to  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship,  though  resident  at  a 
distance,  and  pretended  in  consequence 
to  be  exempted  from  all  dues  to  their 
original  feudal  superiors.  If  a  lord  re- 
sisted so  unreasonable  a  claim,  he  incur- 
red the  danger  of  bringing  down  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens. 
These  outburghers  are  in  general  classed 
under  the  general  name  of  Pfahlburgher 
by  contemporary  writers.* 

As  the  towns  were  conscious  of  the 
Leagues  of  hatred  which  the  nobility  bore 
he  cities,  towards  them,  it  was  tJieir  inter- 
est to  make  a  common  cause,  and  render 
mutual  assistance.  From  this  necessity 
of  maintaining,  by  united  exertions,  their 
general  liberty,  the  German  cities  never 
Buflfered  the  petty  jealousies  which  might, 
no  doubt,  exist  among  them,  to  ripen  into 
such  deadly  feuds  as  sullied  the  glory, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  the  freedom,  of 
Lombardy.  They  withstood  the  bishops 
and  barons  by  confederacies  of  their  own, 
framed  expressly  to  secure  their  com- 
merce against  rapine  or  unjust  exactions 
of  toll.  More  than  sixty  cities,  with  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  at  their  head,  form- 
ed the  league  of  the  Rhine  in  1255,  to  re- 
pel the  inferior  nobility,  who,  having  now 
become  immediate,  abused  that  inde- 
pendence by  perpetual  robberies. f  The 
Hanseatic  IJnion  owes  its  origin  to  no 
other  cause,  and  may  be  traced  perhaps 
to  rather  a  higher  date.  About  the  year 
1370,  a  league  was  formed,  which,  though 
it  did  not  continue  so  long,  seems  to  liavc 
produced  more  striking  effects  in  G'er- 
many.     The   cities   of   Swabia   and  the 

•  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  98 ;  t.  vi.,  p.  76.  Pfeffel,  p. 
408.  Du  Cange.  Gloss,  v,  Pfalburger.  Fauxbourg 
it  d«riv?(l  from  this  word. 

t  Stmviua,  p.  498.  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  101.  Pfef- 
ial  p.  4ir. 


Rhine  united  themselves  in  \  strict  con- 
federacy against  the  princes,  and  espe- 
cially the  families  of  Wirtemhurg  and  13a 
varia.     It  is  said  that  the  Kmperor  Wen 
ceslaus  secretly  abetted  cheir  projects 
The  recent  successes  of  the  Swiss,  v;ho 
had  now  almost  establishrxl  their  repub 
lie,  inspired  their  neighbours  in  the  empire 
with^xpectations  which  tbe  event  did  no* 
realize ;   for  they  were  dijfeated  in  thit 
war,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  relin- 
quish their  league.    Counter-associationa 
were  formed  by  the  nobles,  styled  socie- 
ty of  St.  George,  St.  William   ^he  Lion, 
or  the  Panther.* 

The  spirit  of  political  liberty  was  not 
confined  to  the  free  immediate  provincial 
cities.     In  all  the  German  prin-  «iate«ofih« 
cipalities,    a    form    of   linutcd  «"'P'^«- 
monarchy  prevailed,  reflecting,  on  a  re 
duced  scale,  the  general  constitution  of 
the   empire.      As  the    emperors  sliared 
their  legislative  sovereignty  with  the  diet, 
so  all  the  princes  who  belonged  to  that 
assembly  had  their  own  provincial  states 
composed  of  their  feudal  vassals,  and  of 
their  mediate  towns  within  their  territory'. 
No  tax  could  be  imposed  without  consent 
of  the  states ;  and,  in  some  countries,  the 
prince   was  obliged  to  account  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  money  granted. 
In  all  matters  of  importance  affecting  the 
principality,  and  especially  in  cases  of 
partition,    it   was   necessary   to   consult 
them ;  and  they  sometimes  decided  be- 
tween competitors  in  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, though  this  indeed  more  stiictly  be- 
longed to  the  emperor.     The  provincial 
states  concurred  with  the  prince  in  ma- 
king laws,  except  such  as  were  enacted 
by  the  general  diet.     The  city  of  Wiirlr- 
burgh,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  tells  iu 
bishop,  that  if  a  lord  would  make  any  new 
ordinance,  the  custom  is  that  he   nmsi 
consult   the  citizens,  who  have  al\\  ivr 
opposed  his  innovating  upon  the  aiu  iciv 
laws  without  their  consent. f 

The  ancient  nnperial  domain,  or  pos 
sessions  which  belonged  to  the  Aiiennioo  c 
chief  of  the  empire  as  .such,  «i»«  impwui 
had  originally  been  very  extin-  *^<«»**" 
sive.  Besides  largo  estates  in  even 
province,  the  territory  upon  each  bar.k 
of  the  Rliine,  afterward  occupied  by  the 
counts  palatine  and  ecclesiaslical  ejec- 
tors, was,  until  the  thirteenth  •  entury,  rji 
exclusive  property  of  th«  •  "r.     This 

imj)erial  domain  was  den  ■  idequat^ 

to  the  support  of  his  dignity,  that  it  waj 
usual,  if  not  obligator)',  for  him  to  grai.* 

♦  Struvms,  p.  &!'.).     Pfrnel.  p  5«6     Schnudt. 
T.,  0.  10  ;  t.  vi  ,  p.  78.     Putter,  p.  293 
•Schmidt,  t.  VI.,  p  8.     Putti».    p  23« 
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away  Tvh  patrimonial  domains  upon  his 
election.  But  tlie  necessities  of  Freder- 
ick II.,  and  the  long  confusion  that  en- 
sued upon  his  death,  caused  the  domain 
to  be  almost  entirely  dissipated.  Ro- 
dolph  made  some  eftbrts  to  retrieve  it, 
but  too  late ;  and  the  poor  remains  of 
what  had  belonged  to  Charlemagne  and 
Otho  were  alienated  by  Charles  IV.* 
This  produced  a  necessary  chan|o  in 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which  depri- 
ved an  emperor  of  hereditary  posses- 
;>i.ons.  It  was,  however,  some  time  be- 
fore it  took  place.  Even  Albert  I.  con- 
ferred the  dutchy  of  Austria  upon  his 
sons  when  he  was  chosen  emperor. f 
Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the  first  who  re- 
tained his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
made  them  his  residence. |  Charles  IV. 
and  Wenceslaus  lived  almost  wholly  in 
Bohemia ;  Sigismund  chiefly  in  Hungary ; 
Frederick  III.  in  Austria.  This  residence 
in  their  hereditary  countries,  while  it 
seemed  rather  to  lower  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  to  lessen  their  connexion  with 
the  general  confederacy,  gave  them  in- 
trinsic power  and  influence.  If  the  em- 
perors of  the  houses  of  Luxemburg  and 
Austria  were  not  like  the  Conrads  and 
Fredericks,  they  were  at  least  very  su- 
perior in  importance  to  the  Williams  and 
Adolphuses  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

[A.  D.  1495.]  The  accession  of  Maxi- 
milian  nearly  coincides  with 
Maximilian,  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
Diet  of  against  Naples  ;  and  I  should 
Worms.  Yiare  close  the  German  history 
of  the  middle  age,  were  it  not  for  the 
great  epoch  which  is  made  by  the  diet  of 
Worms,  in  1495.  This  assembly  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  establishment  of  a  perpet- 
ual public  peace,  and  of  a  param(,>unt 
court  of  justice,  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

The  same  causes  which  produced 
E  tabiish-  continual  hostilities  among  the 
meru  of  French  nobihty  were  not  likely 
public  to  operate  less  powerfully  on 
^^®'  the  Germans,  equally  warlike 
with  their  neighbours,  and  rather  less 
civilized.  But  while  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment wa»  still  vigorous,  they  were 
kept  under  some  restraint.  We  find 
Henry  HI.,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Franconian  emperors,  forbidding  all  pri- 
vate defiances,  and  establishing  solemnly 


♦  Pfeffel,  p.  580. 

t  Iflem,  p.  494.     Struvius,  p.  540. 

t  Struvius,  p.  611.  In  the  capitulation  of  Rob- 
ert, it  wa.s  expressly  orovided  tnat  he  should  re- 
tain any  escheated  net  for  the  domain,  instead  of 
granting  it  away  ;  so  completely  was  the  puVjlic 
policy  of  the  empire  reversed.— SchmidO-  v., 
p.  44. 


a  general  peace.*  A.fter  his  iime,  the 
natural  tendency  of  manners  overpower- 
ered  all  attempts  to  coerce  it,  and  private 
war  raged  without  limits  in  the  empire, 
Frederick  I.  endeavoured  to  repress  it 
by  a  regulation  which  admitted  its  legal- 
ity. This  was  the  law  of  defiance  (jus 
diffidationis),  which  required  a  solenm 
declaration  of  war,  and  three  days'  no- 
tice, before  the  commencement  of  hostile 
measures.  All  persons  contravening  tins 
provision  were  deemed  robbers,  and  not 
legitimate  enemies. f  Frederick  II.  car- 
ried the  restraint  farther,  and  limited  the 
right  of  self-redress  to  cases  where  jus- 
tice could  not  be  obtained.  Unfortunate- 
ly there  was,  in  later  times,  no  suflicient 
provision  for  rendering  justice.  The 
German  empire  indeed  had  now  assumed 
so  peculiar  a  character,  and  the  mass  of 
states  who  composed  it  were  in  so  many 
respects  sovereign  within  their  own  ter- 
ritories, that  wars,  unless  in  themselves 
unjust,  could  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
reproach  against  them,  nor  considered^ 
strictly  speaking,  as  private.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  desirable  to  put  an  end  to 
them  by  common  agreement,  and  by  the 
only  means  that  could  render  Avar  unne 
cessary,  the  establishment  of  a  supreme 
jurisdiction.  W'ar  indeed,  legally  under- 
taken, was  not  the  only,  nor  the  severest 
grievance.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  rural  nobility  lived  by  robbery  ;J: 
Their  castles,  as  the  ruins  still  bear  'fvit- 
ness,  were  erected  upon  inaccessible  hills, 
and  in  defiles  that  command  the  public, 
road.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne  having 
built  a  fortress  of  this  kind,  the  governor 
inquired  how  he  was  to  maintain  him- 
self, no  revenue  having  been  assigned  for 
that  purpose.  The  prelate  only  desired 
him  to  remark  that  the  castle  was  situa- 
ted near  the  junction  of  four  roads. §  As 
commerce  increased,  and  the  example  of 
French  and  Italian  civilization  rendered 
the  Germans  more  sensible  to  their  own 
rudeness,  the  preservation  of  public  peace 
was  loudly  demanded.  Every  diet  under 
Frederick  HI.  professed  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  two  great  objects  of  domestic 
reformation,  peace  and  law.     Temporary 


*  Pfeffel,  p.  212. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  108,  et  infra.    Pfeffel,  p.  340. 
Putter,  p.  205. 

%  Germani  atque  Alemanni,  quibus  census  patri 
monii  ad  victum  suppctit,  et  hos  qui  procu]  urbi 
bus,  aut  qui  castellis  et  oppidulis  dommantcr,  quo- 
rum mafrna  pars  latrocinio  deditur,  nobiles  ctnsent 
—Pet.  de  Andlo.  a[)ud  Schmidt,  t.  v.,  p.  490. 

()  Quern  cum  ofliciatus  suus  interrogans,  de  quo 
castrum  deberit  retinere,  cum  annuis  careret  redi 
tibus,  dicitur  respondisse  :  Qcxtuorviaj  sunt  tram 
castrum  sTtuataj.— Auctor  apu''  Schmidt,  p  492. 
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cessations,  during  which  all  private  hos 
tility  was  illegal,  were  sometimes  enact- 
ed; and,  if  observed,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  might  contribute  to  accustom 
men  to  habits  of  greater  tranquihity. 
The  leagues  of  the  cities  were  probably 
■aiore  efficacious  checks  upon  the  disturb- 
ers of  order.  In  1486  a  ten  years'  peace 
was  proclaimed,  and  before  the  expira- 
Hon  of  this  period  the  perpetual  abolition 
of  the  right  of  defiance  was  happily  ac- 
complished in  the  diet  of  Worms.* 

These  wars,  incessantly  waged  by  the 
states  of  Germany,  seldom  ended  in  con- 
quest. Very  few  princely  houses  of  the 
middle  ages  were  aggrandized  by  such 
means.  That  small  and  independent  no- 
bility, the  counts  and  knights  of  the  em- 
pire, whom  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
our  own  age  has  annihilated,  stood 
through  the  storms  of  centuries  with 
little  diminution  of  their  numbers.  An 
incursion  into  the  enemy's  territory,  a 
pitched  battle,  a  siege,  a  treaty,  are  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  minor  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  far  as  they  appear 
m  history.  Before  the  invention  of  ar- 
tillery, a  strongly  fortified  castle,  or 
walled  city,  was  hardly  reduced  except 
by  famine,  which  a  besieging  army,  wast- 
ing improvidently  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence, was  full  as  likely  to  feel.  That 
invention  altered  the  condition  of  society, 
and  introduced  an  inequality  of  forces, 
that  rendered  war  more  inevitably  ruin- 
ous to  the  inferior  parly.  Its  first  and 
most  beneficial  effect  was  to  bnng  the 
plundering  class  of  the  nobility  into  con- 
trol ;  their  castles  were  more  easily 
taken,  and  it  became  their  interest  to  de- 
serve the  protection  of  law.  A  few  of 
these  continued  to  follow  their  own  pro- 
fession after  the  diet  of  Worms;  but  they 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  more  ef- 
ficient police  established  under  Maximil- 
ian. 

The  next  object  of  the  diet  was  to  pro- 
imperial  vide  an  eff"ectual  remedy  for  pri- 
Cbarni.er.  yatc  wrougs  wliich  might  super- 
sede all  pretence  for  taking  up  arms. 
The  administiation  of  justice  iiad  always 
been  a  high  prerogative,  as  well  as  bound- 
en  duty,  of  the  emperors.  It  was  exer- 
cised originally  by  themselves  in  person, 
or  by  tlie  count  palatine,  the  judge  who 
always  attended  their  court.  In  tlie  prov- 
inces of  Germany,  the  dukes  were  in- 
trusted with  tliis  duty:  but,  in  order  to 
control  their  intluenc'e,  Oiho  the  Great 
appointed  i)rovincial  counts  palatine, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  in  some  respects 

♦  Schmidt,  t.  IV.,  p.  116;  t.  v.,  p.  338,  371 ;  t.  vi. 
p.  34      Huttor,  p.  292,  348. 
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exclusive  of  that  still  posst?ss*'d  by  the 
dukes.  As  the  la  iter  became  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  the  provincial 
counts  palatine  lost  the  importance  of 
their  office,  though  their  name  mi  y  be 
traced  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cezi- 
turies.*  The  ordinary-  admmistraii*  n  oi 
justice  by  the  emperors  went  into  disuse ; 
in  cases  where  states  of  the  empire 
were  concerned,  it  appertained  to  th<^ 
diet,  or  to  a  special  court  of  princes. 
The  first  attempt  to  re-establish  an  im- 
perial tribunal  was  made  by  Frederick  11 
in  a  diet  held  at  Mentz  in  V235.  A  judge 
of  the  court  was  appointed  to  sit  daily, 
with  certain  assessors,  half  nobles,  half 
lawyers,  and  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
causes  where  princes  of  the  empire 
were  not  concerned. f  Rodolph  of  Hapv 
burg  endeavoured  to  give  efficacy  to  tliis 
judicature  ;  but,  after  his  reign,  it  under 
went  the  fate  of  all  those  parts  of  the 
Germanic  constitution  which  maintained 
the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  Si- 
gismund  endeavoured  to  revive  this  tri- 
bunal ;  but,  as  he  did  not  render  it  perma- 
nent, nor  fix  the  place  of  its  sittings,  it 
produced  little  other  good  than  as  it  ex- 
cited an  earnest  anxiety  for  a  regular  sys- 
tem. This  system,  delayed  throughout 
the  reign  of  Frederick  Hi.,  was  reserved 
for  the  first  diet  of  his  son.;^ 

The  Imperial  Chamber,  such  was  iha 
name  of  the  new  tribunal,  consisted,  at 
its  original  institution,  of  a  chief  judge, 
who  was  to  be  chosen  among  the  princt.'.<i 
or  counts,  and  of  sixteen  assessors,  part- 
ly of  noble  or  equestrian  rank,  partly  pro- 
fessors of  law.  They  were  named  by 
the  emperor  with  the  ajjprobation  of  the 
diet.  The  functions  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  were  chiefiy  the  two  following. 
They  exercised  an  a[)pellant  jurisdiction 
over  causes  that  had  been  decided  by  the 
tribunals  established  in  states  of  the  em- 
pire. But  their  jurisdiction  in  private 
causes  was  mendy  apju'llant.  According 
to  the  original  law  of  Germany,  no  man 
could  be  sued  except  in  the  nation  or 
province  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
early  emperors  travelled  from  one  part 
of  their  dominions  to  another,  in  order  to 
render  justice  consistently  with  this  fun- 
damental privilege.  When  the  Luxem- 
burg emperors  fixed  their  residence  in 
Bohemia,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
court  in  the  first  instance  would  have 
ceased  of  itself  by  the  operation  of  th.a 
ancient  rule.  It  wa.s  not,  however 
strictly  complied  with ;  and  it  is  said  ihal 


•  I'frrtcl.  p.  180. 

t  i.i.m.  p.  3*^6.    SchinKh,  I.  it.,  p.  M 

X  I'lcflel,  t.  u.,  p.  6ti. 
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the  emperors  liad  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion wiih  the  provincial  tribunals  even  in 
private  causes.  They  divested  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  of  this  right,  by- 
granting  privileges  de  non  evocando;  so 
that  no  subject  of  a  state  which  enjoyed 
such  a  privilege  could  be  summoned  nito 
the  imperial  court.  All  the  electors  pos- 
sessed this  exemption  by  the  terms  of  the 
Golden  Bull ;  and  it  was  specially  granted 
to  the  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  some 
other  princes.  This  matter  was  finally 
settled  at  the  diet  of  Worms;  and  the 
Imperial  Chamber  was  positively  re- 
stricted from  taking  cognizance  of  any 
causes  in  the  first  instance,  even  where 
a  state  of  the  empire  was  one  of  the  par- 
ties. It  was  enacted,  to  obviate  the  de- 
nial of  justice  that  appeared  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  regulation  in  the  latter  case, 
that  every  elector  and  prince  should  es- 
tablish a  tribunal  in  his  own  dominions, 
where  suits  against  himself  might  be  en- 
lertauied.* 

The  second  part  of  the  chamber's  ju- 
risdiction related  to  disputes  between 
two  states  of  the  empire.  But  these  two 
could  only  come  before  it  by  way  of  ap- 
peal. During  the  period  of  anarchy  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  its  juris- 
diction, a  custom  w^as  introduced,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence 
of  hostihties,  of  referring  the  quarrels  of 
states  to  certain  arbitrators,  called  Aus- 
tregues,  chosen  among  states  of  the  same 
rank.  This  conventional  reference  be- 
came so  popular  that  the  princes  would 
not  consent  to  abandon  it  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  changed  into  an  invaria- 
ble and  universal  law,  that  all  disputes 
between  different  states  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  Austregues.f 

The  sentence  of  the  chamber  would 
Establish-  have  been  very  idly  pronounced, 
ment  of  if  means  had  not  been  devised  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  In 
earlier  times  the  want  of  coercive  pro- 
cess had  been  more  felt  than  that  of  ac- 
tual jurisdiction.  For  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  chamber,  this  de- 
ficiency was  not  supplied.  But  in  1501 
an  institution,  originally  planned  under 
Wenceslaus,  and  attempted  by  Albert  II., 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  empire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  electorates  and 
the  Austrian  dominions,  was  divided  into 
six  circles  ;  each  of  which  had  its  coun- 
cil of  states,  its  director,  whose  province 


♦  Schmidt,  t.  v.,  p.  373.     Putter,  p.  372. 
t  Putter,  p.  3C1.     PfefTel,  p.  452. 


it  was  to  convoke  them,  and  its  mihtary 
force  to  compel  obedience.  Inl512foui 
more  circles  were  added,  comprehending 
those  states  which  had  been  excluded  in 
the  first  division.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  police  of  the  circles  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  Imperial  Chamber  against  refractorj 
states  of  the  empire.* 

As  the  judges  of  the  Imperial  Chamber 
were  appointed  with  the  consent  auUc 
of  the  diet,  and  held  theii  sittings  <-'ouncii 
in  a  free  imperial  city,  its  establishment 
seemed  rather  to  encroach  on  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  Maximil- 
ian expressly  reserved  these  in  consent- 
ing to  the  new  tribunal.  And,  in  order  to 
revive  them,  he  soon  afterward  instituted 
an  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna,  composed  of 
judges  appointed  by  himself,  and  under 
the  political  control  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment. Though  some  German  patri- 
ots regarded  this  tribunal  with  jealousy, 
it  continued  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  Aulic  Council  had,  in  all 
cases,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Imperial  Chamber ;  an  exclusive  one  in 
feudal  and  some  other  causes.  But  it 
was  equally  confined  to  cases  of  appeal ; 
and  these,  by  multiplied  privileges  de  non 
appellando,  granted  to  the  electoral  and 
superior  princely  houses,  were  gradually 
reduced  into  moderate  compass. f 

The  Germanic  constitution  may  be 
reckoned  complete,  as  to  all  its  essential 
characteristics,  in  the  reign  of  Maximil- 
ian. In  later  times,  and  especially  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  underwent 
several  modifications.  Whatever  might 
be  its  defects,  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  susceptible  of  reformation 
without  destroying  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  had  one  invaluable  excellence : 
it  protected  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger  powers.  The  law  of 
nations  was  first  taught  in  Germany,  and 
grew  out  of  the  publiclaw  of  the  empire 
To  narrow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rights 
of  war  and  of  conquest,  was  a  natural 
principle  of  those  who  belonged  to  petty 
states,  and  had  nothing  to  tempt  them  in 
ambition.  No  revolution  of  our  own 
eventful  age,  except  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
P'rench  system  of  government,  has  beer. 
so  extensive,  or  so  likely  to  produce  liii- 
portant  consequences,  as  the  spontane- 
ous dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 
Whether  the  new  confederacy  that  has 
been  substituted  for  that  venerable  crm- 
stitution  will  be  equally  favourable  to 

♦  Putter,  p.  355.     Pfc^«l,  t.  ii.,  p.  100 
t  Idem,  p.  357.     Pfeffel,  p.  102. 
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peace,  justice,  and  libe  rty,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  and  difficult  problems 
that  can  occupy  a  philosophical  observer.* 

At  the  accession  of  Conrad  the  First, 
Limits  of  Germany  had  by  no  means 
the  empire,  reached  its  present  extent  on 
the  eastern  frontier.  Henry  the  Fowler 
and  the  Othos  made  great  acquisitions 
upon  that  side.  But  tribes  of  Sclavonian 
origin,  generally  called  Venedic,  or,  less 
properly,  Vandal,  occupied  the  northern 
coast  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula.  These 
were  independent  and  formidable  both 
to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  princes  of 
Germany,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  two  of  the  latter,  Henr}'  the 
Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  Alberi  the 
Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  subdued 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  which  af- 
terward became  dutchies  of  the  empire. 
Bohemia  was  undoubtedly  subject,  in  a 
feudal  sense,  to  Frederick  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, though  its  comiexion  with  Ger- 
many was  always  slight.  The  emperors 
sometimes  assumed  a  sovereignty  over 
Denmark,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  But 
what  they  gained  upon  this  quarter  was 
compensated  by  the  gradual  separation  of 
the  Netherlands  from  their  dominion,  and 
by  the  still  more  complete  loss  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aries.  The  house  of  Burgundy 
possessed  most  part  of  the  former,  and  paid 
as  little  regard  as  possible  to  the  imperial 
supremacy  ;  though  the  German  diets  in 
the  reigr.  of  Maximilian  still  continued  to 
treat  the  Netherlands  as  equally  subject 
to  their  lawful  control  with  the  states  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
A.lps  were  absolutely  separated ;  Swis- 
serland  has  .completely  succeeded  in  es- 
tabhshing  her  own  independence ;  and 
the  kings  of  France  no  longer  sought 
even  the  ceremony  of  an  imperial  inves- 
titure for  Dauphine  and  Provence. 

Bohemia,  which  received  the  Christian 
Bohemia—  faith  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
it8  roiisii-  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
•""""•  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth.  The 
dukes  and  kings  of  Bohemia  were  feudal- 
ly dependant  upon  the  emperors,  from 
whom  they  received  investiture.  They 
possessed,  in  return,  a  suffrage  among  the 
seven  electors,  and  held  one  of  the  great 
offices  in  the  imperial  court.  But,  sep- 
arated by  a  rampart  of  mountains,  by  a 
difference  of  origin  and  laiif^'uagc,  and 
perliapsby  national  prejudices,  from  Ger- 
many, the  Bohemians  withdrew  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  general  politics  of  the 

*  The  firat  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
•uly  m  181H. 
Q8 


confederacy.     The   kings    obtained  dis- 
pensations from  attending  the  diets  of  the 
empire,  nor  were  they  able  to  reinstate 
themselves  in  the  privilege  thus  abandon- 
ed till  the  beginning  of  tfie  last  centur}'.* 
The  government  of  this  kingdom,  in  a 
very  slight  degree  partaking  of  the  feudal 
character,!  bore  rather  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  Poland ;  but  the  nobility  were  di 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  baronial  and 
the  equestrian,  and  the  burghers  formed  a 
third  state  in  the  national  diet.     For  tho 
peasantry,  they  were  in  a  condition  oi 
servitude,  or  predial  villanage.     The  roy- 
al authority  was  restrained  by  a  corona- 
tion oath,  by  a  permanent  senate,  and  by 
frequent  assemblies  of  the  diet,  w  here  a 
numerous  and  armed  nobility  appeared  to 
secure  their  liberties  by  law  or  force. J 
The  sceptre  passed,  in  ordinary  limes,  to 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  royal  blood  ;  but 
the  right  of  election  was  only  suspended, 
and  no  king  of  Bohemia  ventured  to  boast 
of  it  as  his  inheritance.^     This  mixture 
of  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy  wai 
common,  as  we  have  seen,  to  most  Eu 
ropean  kingdoms  in  their  original  consti 
tution,  though  few  continued  so  long  to  ;t<l 
mit  the  participation  of  popular  suffnges 
The  reigning  dynasty  having  become 
extinct,  in  1306,  by  the  death  of  iiouse  or 
Wenceslaus,  son  of  that  Otto-  i-uxemburg 
car,  who,  after  extending  his  conquests 
to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  almost  to  the  Adri- 
atic, had  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful 
contention  with  the   Emperor  Rodolphj 
the  Bohemians  chose  John  of  Luxemburg, 
son  of  Henry  VH.     Under  the  kings  of 
this  family  in  the  fourteenth  ciTiHin-.  and 
especially  Charles  IV.,  who-  <t«r 

appeared  in  a  far  more  advan  -  light 

in  his  native  domains  than  in  the  empire^ 
Bohemia  imbibed  some  portion  of  refine- 
ment and  science. II  A  university,  erect- 
ed by  Charles  at  Prague,  became  one  of 

♦  PfefTel,  t.  ii.,  p.  497.  ^ 

t  Bona  ipsorum  toln  ffohemiA  pleraque  nmnia 
liaereditaria  sunt  seu  '      •. 

— Sjtransky,   Heap.    I 
was  a  Bohemian  Pr'>t»>':i[.r,    ■ 
alter  the  subversion  o[  the  civ; 
lies  of  his  country  by  the  fatal  im.h-  ui  i  r-i^in-,  n 
1021. 

X   Dubravius,  the   ?<••' -"   »■>-• '■•■>i 

(lib.  xviii.)  that  the  ki 

Wenceslai!>^  ■'"••  "'  ■  >...    ..  .. 

.sent  for  nn  ••  a  cotfe 

thenci"!''^  -  •  ;i'A :<r. , 

ably,  I 

alive  1-1  'i 

the  same  lime,  the  y  at 

Pnufiie,  which,  ho\vt\  .  !  un 

der  Charles  IV. 

(f  ^itrallsky,  Kesp.  Bobem.     Coze's  Houm  of 
Austria,  p.  487. 
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John  Zisca. 


the  .nost  celebiat?d  in  Europe.     [A.  D. 

Husw  l"^!^-]  Joliii  Huss,  rector  of  the 
o  u  use.  jjj^jygj.gj^y^  ^^.j^Q  l^^(j  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  opposition  to  many  abuses 
then  prevaihng  in  the  church,  repaired  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  under  a  safe  con- 
duct from  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  In  vi- 
olation of  this  pledge,  to  the  indelible  in- 
famy of  that  prince  and  of  the  council,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  his  dis- 
ciple, Jerome  of  Prague,  underwent  after- 
iiussitewar.  "^^'^rd  the  Same  fate.  His  coun- 
trymen, aroused  by  this  atroci- 
ty, flew  to  arms.  They  found  at  their 
head  one  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
whose  genius,  created  by  nature  and 
called  into  action  by  fortuitous  events, 
appears  to  borrow  no  reflected  light  from 
that  of  others.  John  Zisca  had 
not  been  trained  in  any  school 
which  could  have  initiated  him  in  the 
science  of  war;  that,  indeed,  except  in 
Italy,  was  still  rude,  and  nowhere  more 
80  than  in  Bohemia.  But,  self-taught,  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  captains  who 
•  had  appeared  hitherto  in  Europe.  It  ren- 
ders his  exploits  more  marvellous,  that 
he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight.  Zisca 
has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  mod- 
ern art  of  fortification  ;  the  famous  moun- 
tain near  Prague,  fanatically  called  Tabor, 
became,  by  his  skill,  an  impregnable  in- 
trenchment.  For  his  stratagems  he  has 
been  compared  to  Hannibal.  In  battle, 
\>eing  destitute  of  cavalry,  he  disposed  at 
mtervals  ramparts  of  carriages  filled  with 
soldiers,  to  defend  his  troops  from  the 
enemy's  horse.  His  own  station  was  by 
the  chief  standard  ;  where,  after  hearing 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation  ex- 
plained, he  gave  his  orders  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  army.  Zisca  was  never  de- 
feated ;  and  his  genius  inspired  the  Hus- 
sites with  such  enthusiastic  aff"ection,  that 
some  of  those  who  had  served  under  him 
refused  to  obey  any  other  general,  and 
denominated  theifiselves  Orphans,  in 
commemoration  of  his  loss.  He  was  in- 
deed a  ferocious  enemy,  though  some  of 
his  cruelties  might,  perhaps,  be  extenua- 
ted by  the  law  of  retaliation ;  but  to  his 
soldiers  affable  and  generous,  dividing 
amon^-  them  all  the  spoil.* 

[A.  I).  1124.]  Even  during  the  lifetime 
Caiixtins  ^^  '^isca,  the  Hussite  sect  was 
disunited;  the  citizens  of Prai^uc 
and  many  of  the  nobility  contenting  them- 
selves witli  moderate  demands,  while  the 
Taborites,  his  peculiar  followers,  were 
actuated  ])y  a  most  fanatical  phrensy.  The 

»  Lenfani,  Hist,  de  la  Guere  des  Hu8si*es. 
Schmidt.     C^xe. 


former  took  the  name  of  Caiixtins  from 
their  retention  of  the  sacramental  cup,  of 
which  the  priests  had  latterly  thought  fit 
to  debar  laymen ;  an  abuse  indeed  not 
sufficient  to  justify  a  civil  war,  but  so  to- 
tally without  pretence  or  apology,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  determined  obsti)iacy 
of  the  Romish  church  could  have  main- 
tained it  to  this  time.  The  Taborites, 
though  no  longer  led  by  Zisca,  gained 
some  remarkable  victories,  but  were  at 
last  wholly  defeated  ;  while  the  Catholic 
and  Calixtin  parties  came  to  an  accom- 
modation, by  which  Sigismund  was  ac- 
knowledged as  King  of  Bohemia,  which 
he  had  claimed  by  the  title  of  heir  to  his 
brother  Wenceslaus,  and  a  few  indul- 
gences, especially  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
mental cup,  conceded  to  the  moderate 
Hussites.  [A.  D.  1433.]  But  this  com- 
pact, though  concluded  by  the  council  of 
Basle,  being  ill  observed  through  the  per- 
fidious bigotry  of  the  See  of  Rome,  the 
reformers  armed  again  to  defend  their  re 
ligious  liberties,  and  ultimately  elected  a 
nobleman  of  their  own  party  [A  D.  1458], 
by  name  George  Podiebrad,  to  the  throne 
of  Bohemia,  which  he  maintained  during 
his  life  with  great  vigour  and  prudence  * 
Upon  his  death  they  chose  Uladislaus 
[A.  D.  1471],  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Po- 
land, who  afterward  obtained  also  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  [A.  D.  1527.]  Both 
these  crowns  were  conferred  on  his  son 
Louis,  after  whose  death,  in  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Mohacz,  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria became  sovereign  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

The  Hungarians,  that  terrible  people 
who  laid  waste  the  Italian  and 
German  provinces  of  the  empire 
in  the  tenth  century,  became  proselytes 
soon  afterward  to  the  religion  of  Europe, 
and  their  sovereign,  St.  Stephen,  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  pope  into  the  list  of  Chris- 
tian kings.  Though  the  Hungarians  were 
of  a  race  perfectly  distinct  from  eitlicr 
the  Gothic  or  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  their 
system  of  government  was  in  a  great 
measure  analogous.  None  indeed  could 
be  more  natural  to  rude  nations,  who  had 
but  recently  accustomed  themselves  to 
settled  possessions,  than  a  territorial  aris 
tocracy,  jealous  of  unlimited  or  even  he 
reditary  power  in  their  chieftain,  and  sub 
.  jugating  the  inferior  people  to  that  servi- 
tude, which,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  poverty. 

The  marriage  of  an  Hungarian  princess 
with  Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples,  event- 
ually connected  her  country  far   more 

*  Lenfant.    Schmidt.    Coze 
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than  it  had  been  with  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
[  have  mentioned  in  a  different  place  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  invasion 
of  Naples  by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and 
the  wars  of  that  powerful  monarch  with 
«i.i^.,ni    Venice.     [A.  D.  1392.1  By  mar- 

Sig'siE'.'nd.  Ill  11-^  /. 

rying  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Louis,  Sigismund,  afterward  emperor,  ac- 
quired the  crown  of  Hungary,  which,  upon 
her  death  without  issue,  he  retained  in 
his  own  right,  and  was  even  able  to  trans- 
mit to  the  child  of  a  second  marriage,  and 
to  her  husband,  Albert,  duke  of  Austria. 
From  this  commencement  is  deduced  the 
connexion  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 
[A.  D.  1437.]  In  two  years,  however,  Al- 
bert, dying,  left  his  widow  pregnant ;  but 
the  statesof  Hungary,  jealous  of  Austrian 
intiuence,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  a  mi- 
nority, without  waiting  for  her  delivery, 
uiadiBiaus   bestowed  the  crown  upon  Ula- 

dislaus,  king  of  Poland.  [A.  D. 
1410.]  The  birth  of  Albert's  posthumous 
son,  Ladislaus,  produced  an  opposition  in 
behalf  of  the  infant's  right;  but  the  Aus- 
trian party  turned  out  the  weaker,  and 
Uladislaus,  after  a  civil  war  of  some  du- 
ration, became  undisputed  king.  Mean- 
while a  more  formidable  enemy  drew 
near.  The  Turkish  arms  had  subdued  all 
Servia,  and  excited  a  just  alarm  through- 
out Christendom.  Uladislaus  led  a  con- 
siderable force,  to  which  the  presence  of 
the  Carduial  Julian  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  crusade,  into  Bulgaria,  and  after  sev- 
eral successes,  concluded  an  honourable 
treaty  with  Amurath  II.  [A.  D.  1444.] 
Haiiieof  But  tliis  he  was  unhappily  per- 
Wiiriia.  suaded  to  violate,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  cardinal,  who  abhorred  the 
impiety  of  keeping  faith  wiili  infidels.* 
Heaven  judged  of  this  otherwise,  if  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  was  pronounced 
upon  the  field  of  VVarna.  In  that  fatal 
battle  Uladislaus  was  killed,  and  the  Hun- 
garians utterly  routed.  The  crown  was 
now  permitted  to  rest  on  the  head  of 
young  Ladislaus ;  but  the  regency  was 
allotted  by  the  states  of  Hungary  to  a  na- 
ii..„„;.  t      tivc  warrior,  John  Hunniades.f 

Jlunniades.    ,,,,  .      ,  i     •         i        i  i 

1  ins  hero  stood  m  the  breach 
for   twelve    years   against   the   Turkish 

*  Alneaa  Sylvius  lays  this  perfidy  on  Pope  Eu- 
eenius  IV.  Scnpsit  Cardinali,  nullum  valere 
Icpdus,  quo«l  se  inconrulto  cum  hostihus  religionis 
pfrcussuin  esset,  p.  397.  The  words  in  italics  are 
shppcd  in  to  give  a  slight  pretext  for  breaking  the 
treaty. 

t  Hunniades  was  a  Wallachian.  of  a  small  fam- 
ily. The  Poles  charged  him  with  cowardice  at 
Warna. — (^tneas  Sylvius,  p.  398.)  And  the  Greeks 
impute  the  same  to  him.  or  at  least  desertion  of  his 
lioops,  at  Cossova,  where  he  was  defeated  in  1418. 

^Soundanus,  ad  ami.  1448.)   Probably  ho  wa«one 


power,  frequently  defeated,  but  i.ncon- 
quered  in  defeat.  If  the  renown  of  Hun- 
niades  may  seem  exaggerated  by  the  par- 
tiality of  writers  who  lived  under  the 
reign  of  his  son,  it  is  confirmed  by  more 
unequivocal  evidence,  by  the  dread  and 
hatred  of  the  Turks,  whose  children  were 
taught  obedience  by  threatening  them 
with  his  name,  and  by  the  deference  of  a 
jealous  aristocracy  to  a  man  of  no  dis- 
tinguished birth.  He  surrendcrtd  to 
young  Ladislaus  a  trust  that  he  had  exer- 
cised with  perfect  fidelity ;  but  his  merit 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  the 
court  never  treated  him  with  cordiality. 
The  last,  and  the  most  splendid  service  of 
Hunniades,  was  the  relief  of  Belgrade, 
[A.  D.  1456.]  That  strong  city  was  Relief  of 
besieged  by  Mahomet  11.,  three  B*i>?'''»Je. 
years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople ; 
its  capture  would  have  laid  open  all  liun- 
gary.  A  tumultuary  army,  chietly  col- 
lected by  the  preaching  of  a  friar,  wa?* 
intrusted  to  Hunniades ;  he  penetrated 
into  the  city,  and  having  repulsed  the 
Turks  in  a  fortunate  sally,  wherein  IMa- 
homet  was  wounded,  had  the  honour  of 
compeUing  him  to  raise  the  siege  in  con- 
fusion. The  relief  of  Belgrade  was  inure 
important  in  its  effect  than  in  its  imme- 
diate circumstances.  It  revived  the  spir- 
its of  Europe,  which  had  been  appalled 
by  the  unceasing  victories  of  the  infidels 
Mahomet  himself  seemed  to  acknowl 
edge  the  importance  of  the  blow,  and  sel 
dom  afterward  attacked  the  Hungarians 
Hunniades  died  soon  after  this  achicvo 
ment,  and  was  followed  by  the  King  La- 
dislaus.* The  states  of  Hungar\',  al- 
though the  Kmperor  Frederick  HI.  had 
secured  to  himself,  as  he  thought,  the  re- 

of  those  prudently  brave  men,  who,  when  vicior^r 
is  out  ot  their  power,  reserve  themselves  to  fi^'lit 
another  day  ;  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  j  .ir- 
tisans  accustomed  to  desultory  warfare.  Tins  u 
the  apology  made  for  him  by  A^on^  Svlvius :  for 
tasse  rei  rnilitaris  perito  nulla  !■  «Ui»  vma, 

et  salvare  aliqiiosquain  om^c■^  .  iii      Po- 

loni  acceplam  eo  prseiio  cladrm  ll 
atque  ignavis  traaiderunt ;  ipse  sua  i 

conquestiis  est.  I  observe  that  ali  iin'  wjr-rs 
upon  Ilunga.'ian  affairs  have  a  party  bias  one  way 

or  other.     The  l)e8t  and  ii-.     •       ■'      '  vnt  o« 

Hunniades  seems  to  l>e,  SI  ;»«r 

tiality,    in   the  chronicle  ui    j    i..i    ih.hmw,    wh> 
lived  under  .Vatthus.     Hontinius,  an  Itali.in  mm 
pilerof  the  same  age,  has  am t>!i •'!••■  *  i'.i< .  -■  ■     ■!  au 
ihority  in  his  three  dccada  ot  li  v 

•  LadislmiN  .ii.i!  at  I'r.i.M!.-    .  .>en 

ty-two,  witl  1«L 

chietly  on  (■  tn* 

yEneas  Sylvius  wa.t  wiiii  iimi  at  tii-  \n 

letter  written  imiiutlialelv  af.iT.  i  '.r  -  Tiw, 

and  his  manner  carries  witl.  '  i»uii*ioii  (bar 

if  he   had  8p«)ken   out  -  I  ;      Mr.    Ck)i(% 

however,  informs  us  !  lan  Hsli^rMnt 

havQ  fully  disproved  t;. 
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version,  were  justly  averse  to  his  char- 
acter, and  to  Austrian  connexions.  They 
Matthias  Conferred  their  crown  on  Mat- 
Corvinus.  thias  Corvinus,  son  of  their  great 
Hunniades.  [A.  D.  1458.]  This  prince 
reigned  above  thirty  years  with  consid- 
erable reputation,  to  which  his  patronage 
of  learned  men,  who  repaid  his  munifi- 
cence with  very  profuse  eulogies,  did  not 
a  little  contribute.*  Hungary,  at  least  in 
his  time,  was  undoubtedly  formidable  to 
her  neighbours,  and  held  a  respectable 
rank  as  an  independent  power  in  the  re- 
public of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries  com- 
Swisseriand  prehended  the   wiiole  mount- 
— its  early     ainous  region  which  we   now 
histon-.        ^.^Y[   Swisserland.     It  was  ac- 
cordingly reunited  to  the  Germanic  em- 
pire by  the   bequest  of  Rodolph   along 
with  the  rest  of  his  dominions.     [A.  D. 
1032.]  A  numerous  and  ancient  nobility, 
vassals  one  to  another,  or  to  the  empire, 
divided  the  possession  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal lords,  hardly  less  powerful  than  them- 
selves.    Of  the  former  we  find  the  counts 
of   Zahringen,   Kyburg,   Hapsburg,   and 
Tokenburg  most  conspicuous ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Coire,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  and  Abbess  of  Seckingen.     Every 
variety  of  feudal  rights  was  early  found 
and  long  preserved  in  Helvetia;  nor  is 
there  any  country  whose  history  better 
illustrates  that  ambiguous  relation,  half 
property  and  half  dominion,  in  which  the 
territorial  aristocracy,  under  the  feudal 
system,  stood  with  respect  to  their  de- 
pendants.    In   the  twelfth  century,  the 
Swiss  towns  rise  into  some  degree  of 
\mportance.     Zuric  was  eminent  for  com- 
mercial activity,  and  seems  to  have  had 
Qo  lord  but  the  emperor.     Basle,  though 
subject  to  its  bishop,  possessed  the  usu- 
al privileges  of  municipal   government. 
Berne  and  Friburg,  founded  only  in  that 
century,  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  the 
atter  was  raised,  along  with  Zuric,  by 
Frederick  II.,  in  1218,  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  imperial  city.     Several  changes  in 
the   principal    Helvetian    families    took 
place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  before 
the  end  of  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
under  the  politic   and  enterprising  Uo- 


'♦  Spondanus  frequently  blames  the  Italians, 
who  received  pensions  from  Matthias,  or  wrote  at 
bis  court,  for  exa?geratmg  his  virtues  or  dissem- 
bling bis  mi.sfortunes.  And  this  was  probably  the 
caae.  However,  Spondanus  has  rather  contracted 
a  prejudice  against  the  Corvini.  A  treatise  of  Gal- 
eotus  .Martiu8,an  Italian  lUtf-ratevr,  Dedictis  et  fac- 
tis  Mathis,  though  it  ofton  notices  an  ordinary  say- 
ing as  jfxros^  or  facets  dictum,  gives  a  favourable 
impression  of  Matthias's  ability,  and  also  of  his 
■stegrity. 


dolph,  and  his  son  Albert,  became  po» 
sessed,  through  various  titles,  of  a  grea, 
ascendency  in  Swisserland.* 

Of  these  titles  none  vv^as  more  tempt- 
ing to  an  ambitious  chief  than  Albert  oi 
that  of  advocate  to  a  convent.  Austria. 
That  specious  name  conveyed  with  it  a 
kind  of  indefinite  guardianship,  and  right 
of  interference,  which  frequently  ended 
in  reversing  the  conditions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical sovereign  and  its  vassal.  But, 
during  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  there 
was  perhaps  no  other  means  to  secure 
the  rich  abbeys  from  absolute  spoliation ; 
and  the  free  cities  in  their  early  stage 
sometimes  adopted  the  same  policy. 
Among  other  advocacies,  Albert  ^^ 
obtained  that  of  some  convents 
which  had  estates  in  the  valleys  ol 
Schwitz  and  Underwald.  These  seques- 
tered regions  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps 
had  been  for  ages  the  habitation  of  ? 
pastoral  race,  so  happily  forgotten,  oi 
so  inaccessible  in  their  fastnesses,  as  tc 
have  acquired  a  virtual  independence,  reg- 
ulating their  own  affairs  in  their  general 
assembly  with  a  perfect  equality,  though 
they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire. t  The  people  of  Schwitz 
had  made  Rodolph  their  advocate.  They 
distrusted  Albert,  whose  succession  tc 
his  father's  inheritance  spread  alarir 
through  Helvetia.  It  soon  appeared  that 
their  suspicions  were  well  founded.  Be- 
sides the  local  rights  which  his  ecclesi 
astical  advocates  gave  him  over  part  of 
the  forest  cantons,  he  pretended,  aftei 
his  election  to  the  empire,  to  send  impe- 
rial bailiffs  into  their  valleys,  as  adminis- 
trators of  criminal  justice.  Their  op- 
pression of  a  people  unused  to  control, 
whom  it  was  plainly  the  design  of  Albert 
to  reduce  into  servitude,  excited  those 
generous  emotions  ol  resentment  which 
a  brave  and  simple  race  have  seldom 
the  discretion  to  repress.  Three  men, 
Stauffacher  of  Schwitz,  Furst  of  Uri, 
Melchthal  of  Underwald,  each  Their  insur 
with  ten  chosen  associates,  met  rection. 
by  night  in  a  sequestered  field,  and 
swore  to  assert  the  common  cause  of 
their  liberties,  without  bloodshed  or  in- 
jury to  the  rights  of  others.  Theii 
success  was  answerable  to  the  justice 
of  their  undertaking ;  the  three  cantons 
unanimously  took  up  arms,  and  expellea 
their  oppressors  without  a  contest.  [A. 
I).  1308.]  Albert's  assassination  by  hi 
nephew,  which  followed  soon  afterward 
fortunately  gave  them  leisure  to  conso/ 

♦  Planta's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confedetat 
vol.  i.,  chaps.  2-5. 
f  Id.,  c.  i. 
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idate  their  union.*  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  empire  by  Henry  VII.,  jealous  of 
the  Austrian  family,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  proceedings  which  had  been 
accompanied  with  so  little  violence  or 
disrespect  for  the  empire.  But  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  resolved  to  humble  the 
peasants  who  had  rebelled  against  his 
father,  led  a  considerable  force  into  their 
country.  The  Swiss,  commending  them- 
selves to  Heaven,  and  deteiTnined  rather 
to  perish  than  undergo  that  yoke  a  sec- 
ond time,  though  ignorant  of  regular 
discipline  and  unprovided  with  defensive 
Batiie  of  armour,  utterly  discomfited  the 
Morgarten.  assailants  at  Morgarten.f  [A.  D. 
1315.] 

This  great  victory,  the  Marathon  of 
Swisserland,  confirmed  the  independence 

Formation  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Original  caiitons. 
of  Swiss  After  some  years.  Lucerne,  con- 
confcde-  tiguous  in  situation  and  alike  in 
^^'^■'  interests,  was  incorporated  into 
llieir  confederacy.  It  was  far  more  ma- 
terially enlarged  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  accession 
of  Zuric,  Glaris,  Zug,  and  Berne,  all 
which  took  place  within  two  years.  The 
first  and  last  of  these  cities  had  already 
been  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the 
Helvetian  nobility,  and  their  internal 
polity  was  altogether  repubhcan.|  They 
acquired,  not  independence,  which  they 
already  enjoyed,  but  additional  security 
by  this  union  with  the  Swiss,  properly 
so  called,  who,  in  deference  to  their 
power  and  reputation,  ceded  to  them  the 
first  rank  in  the  league.  The  eight 
already  enumerated  are  called  the  an- 
cient cantons,  and  continued  till  the  late 
reformation  of  the  Helvetic  system  to 
possess  several  distinctive  privileges, 
and  even  rights  of  sovereignty  over  sub- 
ject territories,  in  which  the  five  cantons 
of  Friburg,  Soleure,  Basle,  Schafiausen, 
and  Apjx^nzel,  did  not  participate.  From 
this  time  the  united  cantons,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  Berne  and  Zuric,  began 
to  extend  their  territories  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  nobility.  The  same  contest 
between  these  parties,  with  the  same 
termination,  which  we  know  generally 
to  have  taken  place  in  Lombanly  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  may 
be  traced  with  more  minuteness  in  the 
annals  of  Swisserland.^  Like  the  Lom- 
bards too,  tiie  Helvetic  cities  acted  with 
policy  and  moderation  towards  the  nobles 
whom  they  overcame,  admitting  them  to 
the  franchises  of  their  community,  as  co- 


•  Plar.ta,  c.  G. 
t  R,  cc  8,  9. 


f  M..  C.7. 
i  Id.,  c.  10. 


burghers  (a  privilege  which  virtually  im- 
phed    a  defensive   alliance   against  any 
assailant),  and  uniformly  respecting  the 
legal  rights  of  property.     Many  feudal 
superiorities    they    obtained    from    the 
owners   in   a   more   peaceable   manner, 
through   purchase   or   mortgage.     Thu* 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  which  the  exten- 
sive  domahis  of  the  counts  of  Kyburg 
had  devolved,  abandoning,  after  repealed 
defeats,  its  hopes  of  subduing  the  forest 
cantons,  alienated   a  great    part   u[  its 
possessions  to  Zuric  and  Berne.*     And 
the  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  Helve- 
tic territories  in  Argovia  was  wrested  in 
1 117  from  Frederick,  count  of  Tyrol,  who, 
imprudently  supporting  Pope  John  XXIII. 
against   the   council  of  Constance,   had 
been  put  to  the  ban  of  the  em])ire.     These 
conquests  Berne  could  not  be  induced  to 
restore,   and   thus  completed   the    inde- 
pendence of  the  confederate  republics. f 
The  other  free  cities,  though  not  yet  in- 
corporated, and  the  few  remaining  nobles, 
whether  lay  or  spiritual,  of  whom  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall  was  the  principal,  entered 
into  separate  leagues  with  difi^erent  can- 
tons.    Swisserland  became  therefore,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
free  country,  acknowledged  as  such  by 
neighbouring  states,  and  subject  to  no 
external   control,  though   still   compre- 
hended within  tiie  nominal  sovereignty 
of  tjie  empire. 

The  affairs  of  Swisserland  occupy  a 
very  small  space  in  the  great  chart  of  Lu 
ropean  history  But  in  some  respects  they 
are  more  interesting  than  the  revolutions 
of  mighty  kingdoms.  Nowhere  besides 
do  we  find  so  many  titles  to  our  .sympa- 
thy, or  the  union  of  so  much  virtue  with 
so  complete  success.  In  the  Italian  re- 
publics, a  more  splendid  temple  may 
seem  to  have  been  erected  to  liberty ;  but, 
as  we  approach,  the  serpents  of  faction 
hiss  around  her  altar,  and  the  form  of 
tyranny  flits  among  the  distant  ^hadows 
behind  the  shrine.  Swisserland,  not  ab- 
solutely blameless  (for  what  repubUc  has 
been  so  !),  but  comparatively  exempt  from 
turbulence,  usurj)ation,  and  injustice,  has 
well  deserved  to  employ  the  native  pen 
of  an  historian,  accounted  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  last  age  |    Other  nauoiiB 

♦  Planta.  c.  11.  f  Vol,  ?i..  c.  I. 

^  I  ^...  ,,.  .....Majntedvritb  V">'-''-  >-•—,,.  th<» 

oripin.i  ;  l»ut,  pr<  >  -• 

of  .Mr.    1 Ilivf.irv  ,.t    ■  ,   ;4. 

cylc  be  a  irce  Ir  ran 

VV»-II    r,<i\ri-\\i'  ti  ..m  of 

M  «      It  la 

vc:  ,   .  ■  '!  !ivrly 

«lelm«Mtioii  in  n  mod**m  hl^t^»rl.■^Il  oi  -ur* 

13ut  1  luust  observe,  .hat,  if  the  aiiti.  '   .nmi 
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displayed  an  insuperable  resolution  in  the 
defence  of  walled  towns  ;  but  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  Swiss  in  the  field  of  battle 
was  without  a  parallel,  unless  we  recall 
the  memory  of  Lacednemon.  It  was  even 
established  as  a  law,  that  whoever  re- 
turned from  battle  after  a  defeat  should 
forfeit  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Sixteen  hundred  men,  who  had 
been  sent  to  oppose  the  predatory  inva- 
sion of  the  French  in  1444,  though  they 
migiit  have  retreated  without  loss,  deter- 
mir.ed  rather  to  perish  on  the  spot,  and 
fell  amid  a  far  greater  heap  of  the  hostile 
slain.*  At  the  famous  battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  in  1385,  the  last  which  Austria  pre- 
sumed to  try  against  the  forest  cantons, 
the  enemy's  knights,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  presented  an  impregnable 
barrier  of  lances,  which  disconcerted  the 
Swiss ;  till  Winkelried,  a  gentleman  of 
Underwald,  commending  his  wife  and 
children  to  his  countrymen,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  opposite  ranks,  and  collect- 
ing as  many  lances  as  he  could  grasp, 
forced  a  passage  for  his  followers  by  bu- 
rying them  in  his  bosom. f 

The  burghers  and  peasants  of  Swisser- 
Exceiience  land,  ill  provided  with  cavalry, 
of  the  Swiss  and  better  able  to  dispense  with 
troops.  jj.  jj^^j^  ^j^g  natives  of  cham- 
paign countries,  may  be  deemed  the  prin- 
cipal restorers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tactics,  whict  place  the  strength  of  ar- 
mies in  a  steady  mass  of  infantry.  Be- 
sides their  splendid  victories  over  the 
dukes  of  Austria  and  their  own  neigh- 
bouring nobility,  they  had  repulsed,  in  the 
year  1375,  one  of  those  predatory  bodies 
of  troops,  the  scourge  of  Europe  in  that 
age,  and  to  whose  licentiousness  king- 
doms and  free  states  yielded  alike  a  pas- 
sive submission.  They  gave  the  dauphin, 
afterward  Louis  XI.,  who  entered  their 
country,  in  1444,  with  a  similar  body  of 
ruffians,  called  Armagnacs,  the  disbanded 
mercenaries  of  the  English  war,  sufficient 
reason  to  desist  from  his  invasion  and  to 
respect  their  valour.  That  able  prince 
formed  indeed  so  high  a  notion  of  the 
Swiss,  that  he  sedulously  cultivated  their 
alliance  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     He 

cles  of  Swisserland  have  enabled  Muller  tc  embel- 
lish his  narration  with  so  mudi  circumstasitial  de- 
tail, he  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  his  au- 
thorities. No  man  could  write  the  anna  e  ;f  Eng- 
land or  P'rance  in  the  fourteenth  century  with  such 
particularity,  if  he  was  scrupulous  not  to  fill  up  the 
meagf-r  sketch  of  chroniclers  from  the  stories  of 
his  irvenlion.  The  striking  scenery  of  Swisser- 
land, arifi  Mullcr's  exact  acquaintance  with  it, 
have  given  him  another  advantage  as  a.  painter  of 
bistr>rv. 

'•I.,  ir-  c  3  t  Vol.  i.,  c.  10. 


was  made  abundantly  sensible  of  the  wis* 
dom  of  this  policy,  when  he  saw  hit- 
greatest  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Burgund^ , 
routed  at  Granson  and  IMorat,  and  his  .'  T- 
fairs  irrecoverably  ruined  by  these  ha?  jy 
republicans.  The  ensuing  age  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  though  not  the  most 
essentially  glorious,  in  the  history  of 
Swisserland.  Courted  for  the  excellence 
of  their  troops  by  the  rival  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  themselves  too  sensible  both 
to  ambitious  schemes  of  dominion  and  to 
the  thirst  of  money,  the  united  cantons 
came  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
wars  of  Lombardy,  with  great  military 
renown,  but  not  without  some  impeach- 
ment of  that  sterling  probity  which  had 
distinguished  their  earlier  efforts  for  in- 
dependence. These  events,  however,  do 
not  fall  within  my  limits ;  but  the  last 
year  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  leading 
epoch  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
sketch.  Though  the  house  of  ^^,,^^^,,^^ 
Austria  had  ceased  to  menace  of  their  in- 
the  liberties  of  Helvetia,  and  dependence 
had  even  been  for  many  years  *"  ^^^^ 
its  ally,  the  Emperor  Maximil  an,  aware 
of  the  important  service  he  might  derive 
from  the  cantons  in  his  projects  upon 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  disadvantage  he 
sustained  by  their  partiality  to  French  in- 
terest, endeavoured  to  revive  the  un- 
extinguished supremacy  of  the  empire. 
That  supremacy  had  just  been  restored 
in  Germany  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  and  of  a  regular  pecu- 
niary contribution  for  its  support  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes,  in  the  diet  of 
Worms.  The  Helvetic  cantons  were 
summoned  to  yield  obedience  to  these 
imperial  laws;  an  innovation,  for  such 
the  revival  of  obsolete  prerogatives  must 
be  considered,  exceedingly  hostile  to  their 
republican  independence,  and  involving 
consequences  not  less  material  in  their 
eyes,  the  abandonment  of  a  line  of  policy 
which  tended  to  enrich,  if  not  to  ag- 
grandize them.  Their  refusal  to  comply 
brought  on  a  war,  wherein  the  Tyrolese 
subjects  of  Maximihan,  and  the  Swabian 
league,  a  confederacy  of  cities  in  that 
province  lately  formed  under  the  empe- 
ror's auspices,  were  principally  engaged 
against  the  Swiss.  But  the  success  of 
the  latter  was  decisive;  and,  after  a  ter- 
rible devastation  of  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, peace  was  concluded  upon  terms 
very  honourable  for  Swisserland.  The 
cantons  were  declared  free  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and 
from  all  contributions  imposed  by  the 
diot.  Their  right  to  enter  into  foreign 
alliance,  even  hostile  to  the  empiro,  if  it 
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was  not  expressly  recognised,  continued 
unimpaired  in  practice ;  nor  am  1  aware 
that  they  were  at  any  time  afterward  sup- 
posed to  incur  the  crime  of  rebellion  by 
such  proceedings.  Though,  perhaps,  in 
the  strictest  letter  of  public  law,  the  Swiss 
cantons  were  not  absolutely  released  from 
iheir  subjection  to  the  empire  until  the 


treaty  of  Westphalia,  their  real  sover- 
eignty must  be  dated  by  an  historian  from 
the  year  when  every  prerogative  which 
a  government  can  exercise  was  finally 
abandoned.* 

*  Planta,  vol.  u.,  c.  4. 
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The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  us  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  a  natural  commence- 
ment of  modem  history,  even  in  the 
Western  countries  of  Europe,  is  much 
enhanced  when  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  tracing  the 
long  series  of  the  Byzantine  annals,  we 
never  lose  sight  of  antiquity ;  the  Greek 
language,  the  Roman  name,  the  titles, 
he  laws,  all  the  shadowy  circumstance 
of  ancient  greatness,  attend  us  throughout 
the  progress  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
the  Constainines  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  observe  the  external  condition  and 
relations  of  their  empire,  that  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  to  be  embarked  in  a  new 
sea,  and  are  compelled  to  deduce,  from 
points  of  bearing  to  the  history  of  other 
nations,  a  line  of  separation,  whicli  the 
domestic  revolutions  of  Constantinople 
would  not  satisfactorily  afljord.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mahomet,  and  the  conquests 
of  his  disciples,  present  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Asia  still  more  important  and 
more  definite  than  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Europe  ;  and  hence  the 
boundary  line  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  divisions  of  Uyzantine  history 
will  intersect  the  reign  of  Hrraclius. 
That  prince  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
on  the  verge  of  both  hemispheres  of  time, 
whose  youtli  was  crowned  >vHh  the  last 
victories  over  the  successors  of  Arta- 
Xerxes,  and  whose  age  was  clouded  by 
the  first  calamities  )f  Mahometan  inva- 
sion. 

Of  all  the  revolutions  which  have  had 


;  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  Api»a. 
civil  history  of  mankind,  none  anceof.Mt 
could  so  little  be  anticipated  by  ''**^*'- 
human  prudence  as  that  effected  by  the 
religion  of  Arabia.     As  the  seeds  of  in 
visible  disease  grow  up  sometimes  in  si- 

'  lence  to  maturity,  till  tney  manifest  ihenv 

:  selves  hopeless  and  irresistible,  the  grad- 
ual propagation  of  a  new  faith  in  a  bar- 
barous country  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire  was  hardly  known  perhaps,  and 
certainly  disregarded,  in  the  court  o! 
Constantinople.  Arabia,  in  the  age  ol 
Mahomet,  was  divided  into  many  small 
states,  most  of  wliich,  however,  seem  to 
have  looked  up  to  Mecca  as  the  capital 
of  their  nation  and  the  chief  seat  of  their 
religious  worship.     The  capture  of  that 

'  city  accordingly,  and  subjugation  of  its 
powerful  and  numerous  aristocracy,  read- 
ily drew  after  it  the  submission  of  the 

I  minor  tribes,  who  transferred  to  the  con- 

I  queror  the  reverence  they  were  used  lo 
show  to  those  he  had  subdued.  If  we 
consider  Mahomet  only  as  a  military 
usurper,  there  is  nothing  more  expliraMe, 
or  more  analogous,  especially  to  the 
course  of  Oriental  history,  than  his  suc- 

!  cess.  But  as  the  author  of  a  religious 
imposture,  upon  whicli,  though  avowedly 
unattested  by  miraculous  powers,  and 
though    originally    discoiii  ■  !    by 

the  civil  magistrates,  he  ha«:  Iness 

;  to  found  a  scheme  of  univer>al  donimion 
which  his  followers  were  half  enabled  lo 

I  realize,  it  is  a  curious  speculation,  by 
what  means  he  could  inspire  so  sincere, 
so  ardent,  so  energetic,  and  so  jK-rina 

I  nent  a  belief. 

A  full  explanation  of  llic  causoh  \\\\ic\ 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  »«u»i-«of 
Mahometaiiism  is  not   perhapH  »»«••««•««• 
at  present  attainable  by  those  most  ron 
versaiil  with  this  depnrtmeiil  of   litrra 

1  ture      But  we  may  j.'uint  out  b«vvrul  u( 
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leading  importance  :*  in  the  first  place, 
those  just  and  elevated  notions  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  of  moral  duties,  the  gold 
ore  that  pervades  the  dross  of  the  Koran, 
which  were  calculated  to  strike  a  serious 
and  refiectj.ig  people,  already  perhaps 
disinclined,  by  intermixture  with  their 
Jewish  and  Christian  fellow-citizens,  to 
the  siiperstitions  of  their  ancient  idola- 
try-.f  next,  the  artful  incorporation  of 
Lenets,  usages,  and  traditions  from  the 
various  religions  that  existed  in  Arabia  ;| 
and  thirdly,  the  extensive  application  of 
the  precepts  in  the  Koran,  a  book  con- 
fessedly written  with  more  elegance  and 
purity,  to  all  legal  transactions,  and  all 
the  business  of  life.  It  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  add  to  these,  what  is  com- 

♦  We  are  very  destitute  of  satisfactory  materials 
for  the  history  of  Mahomet  himself.  Abulfeda,  the 
most  judicious  of  his  biographers,  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  it  must  have  been  morally 
impossible  to  discriminate  the  truth  amid  the  tor- 
rent of  fabulous  tradition.  Al  Jannabi,  whom  Gag- 
nier  translated,  is  a  mere  legend  writer;  it  would 
be  as  rational  to  quote  the  Acta  Sanctorum  as  his 
romance.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  the  prophet,  except  as  it  is  dedu- 
cibln  from  the  Koran ;  and  some  skeptical  Orien- 
talists, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  called  in  ques- 
tion the  absolute  genuineness  even  of  that.  Gib- 
hem  has  hardly  apprized  the  reader  sufficiently  of 
the  crumbling  foundation  upon  which  his  narrative 
of  Mahomet's  life  and  actions  depends. 

t  The  very  curious  romance  of  Antar,  written 
perhaps  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  seems 
tc  rsnder  it  probable,  that  however  idolatry,  as  we 
are  told  by  Sale,  might  prevail  in  some  parts  of 
Arabia,  yet  the  genuine  religion  of  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  was  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  as 
strict  as  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran  itself,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  same  antipathy,  partly  religious, 
partly  national,  towards  the  Fire-worshippers, 
which  Mahomet  inculcated.  This  corroborates 
"vhat  I  had  said  in  the  text  before  the  publication 
Df  that  work. 

t  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing what  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
hat  Mahomet  had  never  read  any  part  of  the  New 
Testameijt.  His  knowledge  of  Christianity  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  derived  from  the  apocryphal 
gospels,  and  similar  works.  He  admitted  the  mi- 
raculajs  conception  and  prophetic  character  of 
Jesus,  but  not  his  divinity  or  pre-existencr;.  Hence 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  read,  in  a  popular  book  of 
sermons  by  a  living  prelate,  that  all  the  heresies  of 
the  Christian  church  (I  quote  the  substance  from 
memory)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  Arianism.  No  one  who  knows  what 
Arianisra  is,  and  what  Mahornetanism  is,  could 
possibly  fall  into  so  strange  an  error.  'I'he  mis- 
fortur  e  has  been,  that  the  learned  writer,  while 
accumulating  a  mass  of  reading  upon  this  part  of 
h.',3  subject,  neglected  what  should  have  been  the 
nucUtu  of  the  whole,  a  perusal  of  the  single  book 
which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  Arabian  impos- 
tor. In  this  strange  chimera  about  the  Arianism 
of  Mahomet,  he  has  been  led  away  by  a"misplaced 
trust  jn  Whitaker;  a  writer  almost  invariably  in 
the  wrong,  and  whose  bad  reasoning  upon  all  the 
points  of  historical  criticism  which  he  attempted 
to  ditcjsa  is  quite  notonous. 


monlj'^  considered  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  Mahometanism,  its  indulgence  to 
voluptuousness.  But  this  appears  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  Although  the  char- 
acter of  its  founder  may  have  been  taint- 
ed by  sensuality  as  well  as  ferociousness, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  relied  upon  induce 
ments  of  the  former  kind  for  the  diffusion, 
of  his  system.  We  are  not  to  judge  of 
this  by  rules  of  Christian  purity  or  of 
European  practice.  If  polygamy  was  a 
prevaihng  usage  in  Arabia,  as  is  not  ques- 
tioned, its  permission  gave  no  additional 
license  to  the  proselytes  of  Mahomet, 
who  will  be  found  rather  to  have  nar- 
rowed the  unbounded  liberty  of  Oriental 
manners  in  this  respect ;  while  his  deci- 
ded condemnation  of  adultery,  and  of  in 
cestuous  connexions,  so  frequent  aanong 
barbarous  nations,  does  not  argue  a  very 
lax  and  accommodating  morality.  A  de- 
vout Mussulman  exhibits  much  more  of 
the  Stoical  than  the  Epicurean  character. 
Nor  can  any  one  read  the  Koran  without 
being  sensible  that  it  breathes  an  austere 
and  scrupulous  spirit.  And,  in  fact,  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion  or  sect  is  little 
likely  to  obtain  permanent  success  by  in 
dulging  the  vices  and  luxuries  of  mankind 
I  should  rather  be  disposed  to  reckon  the 
severity  of  Mahomet's  discipline  among 
the  causes  of  its  influence.  Precepts  of 
ritual  observance,  being  always  definite 
and  unequivocal,  are  less  likely  to  be 
neglected,  after  their  obligation  has  been 
acknowledged,  than  those  of  moral  vir- 
tue. Thus  the  long  fasting,  the  pilgrim- 
ages, the  regular  prayers  and  ablutions, 
the  constant  almsgiving,  the  abstinence 
from  stimulating  liquors,  enjoined  by  the 
Koran,  created  a  visible  standard  of  prac- 
tice among  its  followers,  and  preserved  a 
continual  recollection  of  their  law. 

But  the  prevalence  of  Islam  in  the  life- 
time of  its  prophet,  and  during  tlie  first 
ages  of  its  existence,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  martial  energy -that  he  in- 
fused into  it.  The  religion  of  Mahomet 
is  as  essentially  a  military  system  as  the 
institution  of  chivalry  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope. The  people  of  Arabia,  a  race  of 
strong  passions  and  sanguinary  temper, 
inured  to  habits  of  pillage  and  murder, 
found  in  the  law  of  their  native  prophet, 
not  a  license,  but  a  command  to  desolate 
the  world,  and  a  promise  of  all  that  their 
glowing  imaginations  could  anticipate  of 
Paradise  annexed  to  all  in  which  they 
most  delighted  upon  earth.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  in  the  calmness  of  our  closets,  to 
conceive  that  feverish  intensity  of  excite- 
ment to  which  man  may  be  wrought, 
when  the  animal  and   intellectual  cner* 
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gies  of  hio  nature  converge  to  a  point, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  strength  and  cour- 
age reciprocates  the  influence  of  moral 
sentiment  or  rehgious  hope.     The  eflfcct 
of  this  union  I  have  formerly  remarked 
in  the  crusades ;  a  phenomenon  perfectly 
analogous   to   the   early  history  of  the 
Saracens.     In  each,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  most  to   admire  the  prodigious 
exertions  of  heroism,  or  to  revolt  from 
the  ferocious  bigotry  that  attended  them. 
But  the  crusades  were  a  temporary  ef- 
fort,  not   thoroughly  congenial    to    the 
spirit  of  Christendom,  Avhich,  even  in  the 
darkest  and  most  superstitious  ages,  was 
not  susceptible  of  the  solitary  and  over- 
ruling fanaticism  of  the  Moslems.     They 
needed  no  excitements  from  pontiffs  and 
preachers  to  achieve  the  work  to  which 
they  were    called;    the  precept  was  in 
their   law,    the   principle   was    in    their 
hearts,  the  assurance  of  success  was  in 
their    swords.      0    prophet,    exclaimed 
Ah,   when  Mahomet,   in  the   first  years 
of  his  mission,  sought  among  the  scanty 
and  hesitating  assembly  of  his  friends  a 
vizier  and  lieutenant  in  command,  I  am 
the  man ;  whoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes, 
break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.     O  proph- 
et,  I   will    be    thy    vizier  over  them.* 
These  words  of  Mahomet's  early  and  il- 
lustrious disciple  are,  as  it  were,  a  text, 
upon    which    the    commciiiary   expands 
into  the  whole  Saracenic  history.     They 
contain  the  vital  essence  of  liis  religion, 
implicit    faith,   and     ferocious     energy. 
Death,    slavery,   tribute    to    unbelievers, 
were    the   glad   tidings    of   the    Arabian 
prophet.      To    the    idolaters   indeed,   or 
those  who  acknowledged  no  special  rev- 
Jlation,   one   alternative   only  was   pro- 
posed, conversion   or  the   sword.     The 
People  of  the  Book,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Koran,  or  four  sects  of  Christians, 
Jews,  Magians,  and  Sabians,  were   per- 
mitted to  redeem  their  adherence  to  their 
ancient  law,  by  the  payment  of  tribute, 
and  other  marks  of  humiliation  and  ser- 
vitude.    But  the  limits  which  Mahomet- 
an  intolerance   had   prescribed  to  itself 
were    seldom    transgressed,    the    word 
pledged  lo  uni)elievers  was  seldom  for- 
feited ;  and,  with  all  their  insolence  and 
oppression,  the  Moslem  conquerors  were 
mild  and  liberal  in  comparison  with  tliose 
who  obeyed  the  pontiffs  of  Home  or  Con- 
stantinople. 

At  the  death  of  Mahomet  in  632,  his 
First  con-      temporal   and  religious  sover- 
^uestsofthe  eignty  embraced,  and  was  lim- 
ited by,  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

'♦  Gibbon,  vol  ix.,  pTviS^" 


Btracen*. 


The  Roman  and  Persian  empires,  enga- 
ged in  tedious  and  indecisive  hostility 
upon  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Armenian  mountains,  were  viewed  by  the 
ambitious  fanatics  of  his  creed  as  'their 
quarry.  In  the  very  first  year  of  Mahom 
et's  immediate  successor,  Abubeker,  eacl 
of  these  mighty  empires  was  invaded 
The  latter  opposed  but  a  short  resistance 
The  crumbling  fabric  of  eastern  des^jot 
ism  is  never  secure  against  rapid  ant 
total  subversion ;  a  few  victorit-s,  a  few 
sieges,  carried  the  Arabian  arms  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Oxus,  and  overthrew 
with  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  an- 
cient and  famous  religion  thf'v  had 
professed.  Seven  years  of  active  and 
unceasing  warfare  sufliced  to  subju 
gate  the  rich  province  of  Syria,  thougjb 
defended  by  numerous  armies  and  for- 
tified cities  [A.  D.  632-639];  an.l  the 
Khalif  Omar  had  scarcely  returned  thanks 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  conquest, 
when  Amrou  his  lieutenant  announced 
to  him  the  entire  reduction  of  Egypt. 
After  some  interval,  the  Saracens  won 
their  way  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules  [A.  D.  647 
-698],  and  a  third  province  was  irretriev- 
ably torn  from  the  Greek  empire.  These 
western  conquests  introduced  them  to 
fresh  enemies,  and  ushered  in  more  splen- 
did -successes ;  encouraged  by  the  disu- 
nion of  the  Visigoths,  and  invited  i.y 
treachery,  Musa,  the  general  of  a  master 
who  sat  beyond  the  op|)osite  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  [A.  D.  710),  pass- 
ed over  into  Spain,  and  within  about  two 
years  the  name  of  .Mahomet  was  invoked 
under  the  Pyrenees.* 

These  conquests,  which  astonish 
careless  and  superficial,  areles- 
perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirer  than 
their  cessation;  the  loss  of  half  *"" 
the  Roman  empire,  than  the  pr« 
of  the  rest.  A  glance  from  ^ 
Constantinople,  in  the  inidillo  of  Uu-  t»ev 
enth  century,  would  prolcibly  have  itulu- 
ced  an  indifferent  spectator,  if  such  a  be- 
ing may  be  imafriiied,  to  r  '■■■■■•(}  by 
eight  hundred  vears  the  est  •  nl  oi 


the 
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a  ^laliometan  domini  m  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont.  The  lame  of  Herac- 
lius  had  withered  in  the  Syrian  war;  and 
his  successors  appeared  as  incapable  to 
resist  as  they  were  unworthy  to  govern. 
Their  despotism,  unchecked  by  law,  was 
often  punished  by  successful  rebellion ; 
but  not  a  w^hisper  of  civil  liberty  was 
ever  heard,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  servi- 
tude and  anarchy  consummated  the  mor- 
al degeneracy  of  the  nation.  Less  igno- 
rant than  the  western  barbarians,  the 
Greeks  abused  their  ingenuity  in  theo- 

ogical  controversies,  those  especially 
which  related  to  the  nature  and  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour;  wherein  the  dispu- 
tants, as  is  usual,  became  more  positive 
and  rancorous  as  their  creed  receded 
from  the  possibility  of  human  apprehen- 
sion. Nor  were  these  confined  to  the 
clergy,  who  had  not,  in  the  East,  obtain- 
ed the  prerogative  of  guiding  the  national 
faith ;  the  sovereigns  sided  alternately 
with  opposing  factions  ;  Heraclius  was 
lot  too  brave,  nor  Theodora  too  infamous, 
for  discussions  of  theology ;  and  the  dis- 
senters from  an  imperial  decision  were 
involved  in  the  double  proscription  of 
weason  and  heresy.  But  the  persecu- 
tors of  their  opponents  at  home  pretend- 
ed to  cowardly  scrupulousness  in  the 
field ;  nor  was  the  Greek  church  ashamed 
to  require  the  lustration  of  a  canonical 
penance  from  the  soldier  who  shed  the 
blood  of  his  enemies  in  a  national  war. 

But  this  depraved  people  were  preserv- 
Deciineof  ^^  from  destruction  by  the  vices 
ihe  Sara-  of  their  enemies,  still  more  than 
*^®"^-  by  some  intrinsic  resources  which 
they  yet  possessed.  A  rapid  degenera- 
cy enfeebled  the  victorious  Moslems  in 
their  career.  That  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm, that  earnest  and  disinterested  zeal 
of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  even  before  the  first 
generation  had  passed  away.  In  the 
fruitful  valleys  of  Damascus  and  Bassora, 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  forgot  their  ab- 
stemious habits.  Rich  from  the  tribute 
of  an  enslaved  people,  the  Mahometan 
sovereigns  knew  no  employment  of  rich- 
es but  in  sensual  luxury,  and  paid  the 
f>rice  of  voluptuous  indulgence  in  the  re- 
axation  of  their  strength  and  energy. 
Under  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  the  fifth 
khalif,  an  hereditary  succession  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  free  choice  of  the  faith- 
ful, by  which  the  first  representatives 
of  the  prophet  had  been  elevated  to  pow- 
er ;  and  this  regulation,  necessary  as  it 
plainly  was  lo  avert  in  some  degree  the 
dangers  of  schism  and  civil  war,  exposed 

Jie  kingdom   to  the  certainty  of  being 


often  governed  by  feeble  tyrants.  Bu,  no 
regulation  could  be  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary preservative  against  civil  war.  The 
dissensions  which  still  separate  and  ren- 
der hostile  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
may  be  traced  to  the  first  events  that  en^ 
sued  upon  his  death,  to  the 'rejection  of 
his  son-in-law  Ali  by  the  electors  of  Me- 
dina. Two  reigns,  those  of  Abubeker 
and  Omar,  passed  in  external  glory  and 
domestic  reverence ;  but  the  old  age  of 
Othman  was  weak  and  imprudent,  and 
the  conspirators  against  him  established 
the  first  among  a  hundred  precedents  of 
rebellion  and  regicide.  Ali  was  now 
chosen ;  but  a  strong  faction  disputed  his 
right ;  and  the  Saracen  empire  was  for 
many  years  distracted  with  civil  war, 
among  competitors  who  appealed,  in  re- 
ality, to  no  other  decision  than  that  of 
the  sword.  The  family  of  Ommiyah  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  establishing  an  unresist- 
ed, if  not  an  undoubted  title.  But  rebell- 
ions were  perpetually  afterward  breaking 
out  in  that  vast  extent  of  dominion,  till 
one  of  these  revolters  acquired  by  suc- 
cess a  better  name  than  rebel,  and  found- 
ed the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides. 

[A.  D.  750.]  Damascus  had  been  the 
seat  of  empire  under  the  Ommi-  Khaiifs  oi 
ades ;  it  was  removed  by  the  sue-  i^^gdad. 
ceeding  family  to  their  new  city  of  Bag- 
dad. There  are  not  any  names  in  the 
long  line  of  khaiifs,  after  the  companions 
of  Mahomet,  more  renowned  in  history 
than  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  who 
reigned  in  this  capital,  Almansor,  Haroun 
Alraschid,  and  Almamdn,  Their  splen- 
did palaces,  their  numerous  guards,  their 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  popu- 
lousness  and  wealth  of  their  cities,  form- 
ed a  striking  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and 
poverty  of  the  western  nations  in  the 
same  age.  In  their  court,  learning,  which 
the  first  Moslem  had  despised  as  unwar- 
like.  or  rejected  as  profane,  was  held  in 
honour.*  The  Khalif  Almamiin,  especial 
ly,  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  letters ;  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Greece  were  eagerly  sought  and  transla- 
ted ;  the  stars  were  numbered,  the  course 
of  the  planets  was  measured  ;  the  Arabi- 
ans improved  upon  the  science  they  bor- 
rowed, and  returned  it  with  abundant  in- 
terest to  Europe  in  the  communication  ol 
numeral  figures  and  the  intellectual  lan- 
guage of  algebra.f     Yet  the  merit  of  tho 

*  The  Arabian  writers  date  the  origin  of  their 
literature  (except  those  works  of  fiction  which  had 
always  been  popular)  from  the  reign  of  Almansor, 
A.  1).  758.— Abulpharagius,  p.  IGO.     GibV>on,  c.  52. 

t  Several  very  recent  publications  contain  in- 
teresting derails  on  Saracp-   btpratuo    Berington't 
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A.bbassi^!es  bus  been  exaggerated  by  adu- 
lation or  gratitude.  After  all  the  vague 
praises  of  hireling  poets,  which  have  some- 
times been  repeated  in  Europe,  it  is  very 
rare  to  read  the  history  of  an  eastern 
sovereign  unstained  by  atrocious  crimes. 
No  Christian  government,  except  perhaps 
that  of  Constantinople,  exhibits  such  a 
series  of  tyrants  as  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad, 
if  deeds  of  blood  wrought  through  unbri- 
dled passion,  or  jealous  policy,  may  chal- 
lenge the  name  of  tyranny.  These  are 
ill  redeemed  by  ceremonious  devotion, 
and  acts  of  trifling,  perhaps  ostentatious 
humility;  or  even  by  the  best  attribute  of 
Mahometan  princes,  a  rigorous  justice  in 
chastising  the  offences  of  others.  Anec- 
dotes of  this  description  give  as  imperfect 
a  sketch  of  an  oriental  sovereign  as  monk- 
ish chroniclers  sometimes  draw  of  one 
in  Europe,  who  founded  monasteries  and 
obeyed  the  clergy ;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  former  are  in  much  bet- 
ter taste. 

Though  the  Abbassides  have  acquired 
more  celebrity,  they  never  attained  the 
real  strength  of  their  predecessors.  Un- 
der the  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  one 
command  was  obeyed  almost  along  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  known  world,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sihon  to  the  utmost  pro- 
montory of  Portugal.  But  the  revolution 
which  changed  the  succession  of  khalifs 
produced  another  not  less  important.  A 
fugitive  of  the  vanquished  family,  by  name 
Abdalrahman,  arrived  in  Spain;  and  the 
Moslenjs  of  that  country,  not  sharing  in 
the  prejudices  which  had  stirred  up  the 
Persians  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas, 
and  conscious  that  their  remote  situa- 
tion entitled  them  to  independence,  pro- 
Ser-aratioi\  claimed  him  Khalif  of  Cordova, 
of  Spun  There  could  be  little  hope  of  re- 
and  Africa,  (jucjng  so  distant  a  depi-ndance ; 
and  the  example  was  not  unHkely  to  be 
imitated.  In  the  reign  of  Haroun  Alras- 
chid,  two  principalities  were  formed  in 
Africa;  of  the  Aglabites,  who  reigned 
over  Tunis  and  Tripoli ;  and  of  the  Edri- 
sites,  in  the  western  parts  of  Barbary. 
These  yielded  in  about  a  century  to  the 
Fatimites,    a    more    powerful    dynasty, 

Literary  [Iistory  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  Mill's  Histo- 
ry of  Mahometanism.  chap,  vi.,  Turner's  History 
of  Kngl.^nd,  vol.  i.  Harris's  Philological  Arran)?e- 
mentM  is  perhaps  a  book  better  known  ;  and  though 
it  has  sii.ce  been  much  excelled,  was  one  of  the 
first  contributions,  in  our  own  language,  to  this  de- 
partrnrnt,  in  which  a  great  deal  yet  remains  for  the 
oriental  scholars  of  Europe.  Casiri's  admirable 
catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial  ought 
before  this  to  have  been  followe<l  up  by  a  more  ac- 
curate examination  of  their  contents  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  give.  But  sound  literature  and 
the  Escurial '-  -what  jarring  ideas ! 


who  afterward  established  an  empire  m 
Egypt.* 

The  loss,  however,  of  Spain  and  Africa 
was  the  inevitable  effect  of  that  im- 
mensely extended  dominion,  D^une  o» 
which  their  separation  alone  •'^^  KhaiiA 
would  not  have  enfeebled.  But  other 
revolutions  awaited  it  at  homo.  In  the 
history  of  the  Abbassides  of  Bagdad  we 
read  over  again  the  decline  of  European 
monarchies,  through  their  various  symp- 
toms of  ruin  ;  and  find  alternate  analogies 
to  the  insults  of  the  barbarians  towards 
imperial  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  to  the 
personal  insignificance  of  the  >ierovin- 
gian  kings,  and  to  the  feudal  usurpations 
that  dismembered  the  inheritance  of 
Charlemagne.  1.  Beyond  the  northeast- 
ern frontier  of  the  Saracen  empire  dwelt 
a  warlike  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tar- 
tar family,  who  defended  the  independ- 
ence of  Turkestan  from  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  the  great  central  chain  of  mountains. 
In  the  wars  which  the  khalifs  or  their 
lieutenants  waged  against  them,  many  oi 
these  Turks  were  led  into  captivity,  and 
dispersed  over  the  empire.  Their  strength 
and  courage  distinguished  them  among  a 
people  grown  effeminate  by  luxury  ;  and 
that  jealousy  of  disaffection  among  his 
subjects,  so  natural  to  an  eastern  mon- 
arch, might  be  an  additional  motive  with 
the  Khalif  Motassem  to  form  bodies  of 
guards  out  of  these  prisoners.  But  his 
policy  was  fatally  erroneous.  More  rude, 
and  even  more  ferocious  than  the  Arabs, 
they  contemned  the  feebleness  of  the 
khalifate,  while  they  gra.sped  at  its  rich- 
es. The  son  of  Motassem,  Motawakkcl, 
was  murdered  in  his  palace  by  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north  ;  and  his  fate  revealed 
the  secret  of  the  emjiire,  that  tln^  choice 
of  its  sovereign  had  passed  to  th<ir  slaves. 
Degradation  anrl  death  were  frequently 
the  lot  of  succeeding  khalifs;  but,  in  the 
East,  the  son  leaps  boldly  on  the  throne 
which  the  blood  of  his  fatlK'-*  'ained. 
and  the  pnelorian  guards  of  1  rarely 

failed  to  render  a  fallarious  {»lit »ii«-me  to 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
2.  In  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the 
sovereigns  of  Bagdad  sunk  almost  into 
oblivion.  AI  Ruli,  who  die<l  in  910.  was 
the  last  of  these  that  ofhciated  in  the 
mosque,  that  commanded  the  forces  in 
person,  that  addressed  the  people  from 
the  pulpit,  that  enjoyed  the  jHimp  and 
splendour  of  royally.f    But  he  was  the 

•  For  these  revolutio  rotTe?ye»*f 

to  fix  in  the  memory,  ■  ne,  wno  haa 

made  as  much  of  them  ■>*  i!»'*  suij**  t  wouM  l>ear. 

t   Abulfeda,  p.  2C1.     (iil>l>oii,  c.  5.'.     Motiom 
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first  who  appointed,  instead  of  a  vizier,  a 
new  officer,  a  mayor,  as  it  were,  of  the 
palace,  with  the  title  of  Emir  al  Omra, 
commander  of  commanders,  to  whom  he 
delegated  by  compulsion  the  functions  of 
his  office'  This  title  was  usually  seized 
by  active  and  martial  spirits  ;  it  was  some- 
times hereditary,  and  in  eflect  irrevoca- 
ble by  the  khalifs,  whose  names  hardly 
appear  after  this  time  in  oriental  annals. 
3.  During  these  revolutions  of  the  pal- 
ace, every  province  successively  shook 
ofFits  allegiance;  new  principalities  were 
formed  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as 
well  as  in  Khorasan  and  Persia,  till  the 
dominion  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful was  literally  confined  to  the  city  of 
Bagdad  and  its  adjacent  territory.  For  a 
time,  some  of  these  princes,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  governors  by  the  kha- 
lifs, professed  to  respect  his  supremacy, 
by  naming  him  in  the  public  prayers  and 
upon  the  coin;  but  these  tokens  of  de- 
pendance  were  gradually  obliterated.* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Saracenic  his- 
Revivai  of  tory  for  three  centuries  after 
the  Greek  Mahomet ;  one  age  of  glorious 
"P""®"  conquest ;  a  second  of  stationary, 
but  rather  precarious  greatness ;  a  third 
of  rapid  decUne.  The  Greek  empire 
meanwhile  survived,  and  almost  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  it  had  sustained. 
Besides  the  decline  of  its  enemies,  sev- 
eral circumstances  may  be  enumerated, 
tending  to  its  preservation.  The  mari- 
time province  of  Cilicia  had  been  over- 
run by  the  Mahometans ;  but  between 
this  and  the  lesser  Asia,  Mount  Taurus 
raises  its  massy  buckler,  spreading,  as  a 
natural  bulwark,  from  the  seacoast  of  the 
ancient  Pamphylia  to  the  hilly  district  of 
Isauria,  whence  it  extends  in  an  easterly 
direction,  separating  the  Cappadocian  and 
Cilician  plains,  and,  after  throwing  off 
considerable  ridges  to  the  north  and 
south,  connects  itself  with  other  chains 
of  mountains  that  penetrate  far  into  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Beyond  this  barrier 
the  Saracens  formed  no  durable  settle- 
ment, though  the  armies  of  Alraschid 
wasted  the  country  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  city  of  Amorium  in  Phry- 
gia  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Al  Mo- 
tassem.  The  position  of  Constantinople, 
chosen  with  a  sagacity  to  which  the 
course  of  events  almost  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  prescience,  secured  her  from  any 

Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  Al  Radi's  command  of  the 
army  is  only  mentioned  by  the  last. 

*  The  decline  of  the  Saracens  is  fully  discussed 
in  the  52d  chapter  of  Gibbon,  which  is,  in  itself,  a 
complete  philosophical  dissertation  upon  ;his  part 
»*■  history. 


immediate  danger  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  rendered  her  as  little  accessible  to 
an  enemy  as  any  city  which  valour  and 
patriotism  did  not  protect.  Yet,  in  the 
days  of  Arabian  energy,  she  was  twice 
attacked  by  great  naval  armaments  [A.  D. 
668] ;  the  first  siege,  or  rather  blockade, 
continued  for  seven  years  [A.  D.  716]; 
the  second,  though  shorter,  was  more 
terrible,  and  her  walls,  as  well  as  her 
port,  were  actually  invested  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Khalif  Waled,  under 
his  brother  Moslema.*  The  final  dis- 
comfiture of  these  assailants  showed  the 
resisting  force  of  the  empire,  or  rather 
of  its  capital;  but  perhaps  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  maritime  enterprises  by  the 
Saracens  may  be  in  some  measure  as- 
cribed to  the  removal  of  their  metropolis 
from  Damascus  to  Bagdad.  But  the 
Greeks  in  their  turn  determined  to  dis- 
pute the  command  of  the  sea.  By  pos- 
sessing the  secret  of  an  inextinguishable 
fire,  they  fought  on  superior  terms  :  their 
wealth,  perhaps  their  skill,  enabled  them 
to  employ  larger  and  better  appointed 
vessels ;  and  they  ultimately  expelled 
their  enemies  from  the  islands  of  Crete 
and  Cyprus.  By  land  they  were  less  de- 
sirous of  encountering  the  Moslems. 
The  science  of  tactics  is  studied  by  the 
pusillanimous,  like  that  of  medicine  by 
the  sick ;  and  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
Leo  and  Constantino,  have  left  written 
treatises  on  the  art  of  avoiding  defeat,  of 
protracting  contest,  of  resisting  attack. f 
But  this  timid  policy,  and  even  the  pur- 
chase of  armistices  from  the  Saracens, 
were  not  ill  calculated  for  the  state  of 
both  nations  ;  while  Constantinople  tem- 
porized, Bagdad  shook  to  her  founda- 
tions ;  and  the  heirs  of  the  Roman  name 
might  boast  the  immortality  of  their  own 
empire,  when  they  contemplated  the  dis- 
solution of  that  which  had  so  rapidly 
sprung  up  and  perished.  Amid  all  the 
crimes  and  revolutions  of  the  Byzantine 
government,  and  its  history  is  but  a  scries 
of  crimes  and  revolutions,  it  was  never 
dismembered  by  intestine  war ;  a  sedition 
in  the  army,  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  a 
conspiracy  in  the  palace,  precipitated  a 
monarch  from  the  throne  ;  but  the  alle- 
giance of  Constantinople  was  instantly 
transferred  to  his  successor,  and  the  prov- 
inces implicitly  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
capital.     The  custom  too  of  partition,  so 

*  Gibbon,  c.  52. 

t  Idem,  c.  53.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  ic 
his  advice  to  his  son  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  betrays  a  mind  not  ashamed  to  confess 
weakness  and  cowardice,  and  pleasing  itself  in 
petty  arts  to  elude  the  rapacity,  or  divide  the  power 
I  of  Its  enemies 
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baneful  to  the  Latin  kingdoms,  and  which 
was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sara- 
cens, never  prevailed  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire. IK  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  teinh 
century,  as  vicious  indeed  and  cowardly, 
but  more  wealthy,  more  enhghtened,  and 
far  more  secure  from  its  enemies,  than 
under  the  first  successors  of  Ileraclius. 
For  about  one  hundred  years  preceding 
there  had  been  only  partial  wars  with  the 
Mahometan  potentates ;  and  in  these  tlie 
emperors  seem  gradually  to  have  gained 
the  advantage,  and  to  have  become  more 
frequently  tlie  aggressors.  [A.  D.  9B3- 
975.]  But  the  increasing  distractions  of 
the  East  encouraged  two  brave  usurpers, 
Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces, 
to  attempt  the  actual  recovery  of  tlie  lost 
provinces.  They  carried  the  Roman 
arms  (one  may  use  the  term  with  less  re- 
luctance than  usual)  over  Syria ;  Antioch 
and  Aleppo  were  taken  by  storm,  Damas- 
cus submitted;  even  the  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia, beyond  the  ancient  boundary  of 
the  Euphrates,  were  added  to  the  trophies 
of  Zimisces,  who  unwillingly  spared  the 
capital  of  the  khalifate.  From  such  dis- 
tant conquests  it  was  expedient,  and  in- 
deed necessary,  to  withdraw  ;  but  Ciiicia 
and  Antioch  were  permanently  restored 
to  the  empire.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
possessed  the  best  and  greatest  portion 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  part 
of  Sicily,  the  whole  European  dominions 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  province  of  Anato- 
lia or  Asia  Minor,  with  some  part  of  Syria 
and  Armenia.* 

These  successes  of  the  Greek  empire 
The  Turks  ^^^®  certainly  much  rather  due 
to  the  weakness  of  its  enemies, 
than  to  any  revival  of  national  courage 
and  vigour ;  yet  they  would  probably 
have  been  more  durable,  if  the  contest 
had  been  only  with  the  khalifate,  or  the 
kingdoms  derived  from  it.  But  a  new 
actor  was  to  agpear  on  the  stage  of  Asiat- 
ic tragedy.  The  same  Turkish  nation, 
the  slaves  and  captives  from  which  had 
become  arbiters  of  the  scci)tre  of  Bagdad, 
passed  their  original  limits  of  the  laxartes 
or  Sihon.  The  sultans  of  Gazna,  a  dy- 
nasty whose  splendid  conquests  were  of 
ver>' short  duration,  had  deemed  it  politic 
to  divide  the  strength  of  those  formidable 
alhes,  by  inviting  a  part  of  them  into  Kho- 
rasian.     They  covered  that  fertile  prov- 

♦  GiblM>n,  c.  52  and  53.  The  latter  of  these 
chapters  contains  is  luminous  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
di:ion  of  Greece,  as  the  former  does  of  Saracenic 
history,  in  each  the  facts  are  not  grouped  histor- 
ically, according  to  the  order  of  tune,  but  plulosoph- 
icatly.  according  to  their  relations. 


ince  with  their  pastoral  tents,  and  beck- 
oned their  compatriots  to  share  the  rich- 
es of  the  south.  [A.  D.  1038.]  The  Gaz- 
nevides  fell  the  earliest  victims;  Their  eon. 
but  Persia,  violated  in  turn  by  queaw. 
every  conque;-or,  was  a  tempting  andun 
resisting  prey.  Togrol  Bek,  the  founder 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Turks,  over- 
threw the  family  of  Bowides,  who  had 
•long  reigned  at  Ispahan,  respected  the 
pageant  of  Mahometan  sovereignty  in  the 
Khalif  of  Bagdad,  embraced  with  all  his 
tribes  the  rehgion  of  the  vanquished,  and 
commenced  the  attack  upon  Christendom 
by  an  irruption  into  Armenia.  [A.  D. 
lOTl.]  His  nephew  and  successor,  Alp 
Arslan,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the 
Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes;  and  the 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor  was  almost  com- 
pleted by  princes  of  the  same  family,  the 
Seljukians  of  KOm,*  who  were  pcrn'iilted 
by  Malek  Shah,  the  third  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  to  form  an  independent  kingdom. 
Through  their  own  exertions,  and  the 
selfish  impolicy  of  rival  competitors  for 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  who  barter- 
ed the  strength  of  the  empire  for  assist- 
ance, the  Turks  became  masters  of  the 
Asiatic  cities  and  fortified  passes;  nor 
did  there  seem  any  obstacle  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Europe. f 

In  tliis  state  of  jeopardy,  the  Greek 
empire  looked  for  aid  to  the  na-  tik*  first 
tions  of  the  west,  and  received  it  C'"»ai^c8 
in  fuller  measure  than  was  expected,  oi 
perhaps  desired.  The  deliverance  of 
Constantinople  was  indeed  a  verv  sec- 
ondary object  with  the  crusaders.  But  ii 
was  necessarily  included  in  their  sclicme 
of  operations,  which,  though  they  all 
tended  to  the  recovery  of  Jerui«alcm, 
must  commence  with  the  first  enemies 
that  lay  on  their  line  of  march.  The 
Turks  were  entirely  defeated,  tlu'ir  capi- 
tal of  Nice  restored  to  the  empire.  As 
the  Franks  passed  onwards,  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  trod  on  tlu-ir  foot- 
steps, and  secured  to  himself  the  fruits 
for  which  their  enthusiasm  di.»i(lained  to 
wait.  He  regained  possession  of  the 
strong  plac^is  on  the  .Egean  shores,  of 
the  defiles  of  Bithynia,  and  of  the  entire 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  both  on  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  which  the  Turk- 
ish armies,  composed  of  cavalry  and  im- 
used  to  refTular  warfai  ■  "  recoT- 

er.|     So  nuK  h  must  *.  he  as- 

•  Rum,  i.  e.,  country  of  the  Romans. 

t  Gibt*on,  c.  57.    I)e  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns, 
t.  ii .  1.  2. 

X  It  »li>es  not  teem  p«»rfectly  clear  wh«lh«f  lh# 
seacoast,  north  and  south,  was  reannexed  to  th 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Alexiua,  or  of  his  ga 
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cribed  to  the  first  cnisade.  But  I  think 
that  the  general  effect  of  these  expedi- 
tions has  been  overrated  by  those  who 
consider  them  as  having  permanently  re- 
Proffress  of  tarded  the  progress  of  the  Turk- 
ihe  Greeks,  jgj^  power.  Thp  Christians  m 
Palestine  and  Syria  were  hardly  in  con- 
tact with  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of  Rum, 
the  only  onemies  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  that  their  small  and 
feeble  principalities,  engaged  commonly 
in  defending  themselves  against  the  Ma- 
hometan princes  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the 
Fatimite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  could  obstruct 
the  arms  of  a  sovereign  of  Iconium  upon 
the  Maeander  or  the  Halys.  Other  causes 
are  adequate  to  explain  the  equipoise  in 
which  the  balance  of  dominion  in  Ana- 
tolia was  kept  during  the  twelfth  century; 
the  valour  and  activity  of  the  two  Com- 
neni,  John  and  Manuel,  especially  the 
former;  and  the  frequent  partitions  and 
internal  feuds,  through  which  the  Selju- 
kians  of  Iconium,  like  all  other  oriental 
gove  -nments,  became  incapable  of  for- 
eign aggression. 

But  whatever  obligation  might  be  due 
Cfiptiire  of  ^^  ^he  first  crusaders  from  the 
Ccnstanii-  eastcm  empire  was  cancelled  ^y 
the^Latf  •  their  descendants  one  hunJred 
years  afterward,  when  the  f  jurth 
'n  immber  of  those  expeditions  was  turn- 
ed to  the  subjugation  of  Constantinople 
itself.  One  of  those  domestic  revolu- 
tions which  occur  perpetually  in  Byzan- 
tine history,  had  placed  a  usurper  on  the 
imperial  throne.  The  lawful  monarch 
was  condemned  to  blindness  and  a  pris- 
on ;  but  the  heir  escaped  to  recount  his 
misfortunes  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  cru- 
saders, assembled  in  the  Dalmatian  port 
of  Zara.  [A.  D.  1202.]  This  armament 
had  been  collected  for  the  usual  purposes, 
and  through  the  usual  motives,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  a  crusade ;  the  military 
force  chiefly  consisted  of  French  nobles ; 
the  naval  was  supplied  l^y  the  republic 
of  Vemice,  whose  doge  commanded  per- 
sonally in  the  expedition.  It  was  not  ap- 
parently consistent  witli  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  retrieving  the  Chrisitian  affairs  in 
Palestine,  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  a  Christian  empire ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion of  punishing  a  faithless  people,  and 
♦he  hope  of  assistance  in  their  subsequent 
operations,  prevailed.  They  turned  their 
nrows  up  the  Archipelago;  and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  population  and  defen 
flible  strength  of  Constantinople,  compell 
til  the  usurper  to  fly,  and  the  citizens  to 


cant  son  John  Comnenu* 
•y  worth  noticing. 


But  the  doubt  is  hard- 


surrender.  But  animosities  spnngmg 
from  religious  schism  and  national  jeal- 
ousy were  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by 
such  remedies ;  the  Greeks,  wounded  in 
their  pride  and  bigotry,  regarded  the  legit- 
imate emperor  as  a  creature  of  their  ene- 
mies, ready  to  sacrifice  their  church,  a 
stipulated  condition  of  his  restoration,  to 
that  of  Rome.  In  a  few  months  a  new 
sedition  and  conspiracy  raised  another 
usurper,  in  defiance  of  the  crusaders'  army 
encamped  without  the  walls.  [A.  D. 
1204.]  The  siege  instantly  recommen- 
ced ;  and  after  three  months  the  city  of 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
tale  of  pillage  and  murder  is  always  uni- 
form ;  but  the  calamities  of  ancient  capi- 
tals, like  those  of  the  great,  impress  us 
more  forcibly.  Even  now  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  virgin  majesty  of  Constan- 
tinople, decked  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages,  and  resplendent  with  the 
monuments  of  Roman  empire  and  of  Gre- 
cian art.  Her  populousness  is  estimated 
beyond  credibility :  ten,  tAventy,  thirty- 
fold  that  of  London  or  Paris ;  certainly 
fa?  t>eyond  the  united  capitals  of  all  Eu- 
:jpean  kingdoms  in  that  age.*  In  mag- 
nificence she  excelled  them  more  than 
in  numbers ;  instead  of  the  thatched 
roofs,  the  mud  walls,  the  narrow  streets, 
the  pitiful  buildings  of  those  cities,  she 
had  marble  and  gilded  palaces,  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  works  of  skilful  ar 
chitects,  through  mne  centuries,  gradual 
ly  sliding  from  the  severity  of  ancient 
taste  into  the  more  various  and  brilliant 
combinations  of  eastern  fancy. f  In  the 
libraries  of  Constantinople  were  collect 
ed  the  remains  of  Grecian  learning  ;  her 
forum  and  hippodrome  were  decorated 
with  those  of  Grecian  sculpture  ;  but  nei- 
ther would  be  spared  by  undistinguishing 
rapine ;  nor  were  the  chiefs  of  the  cru- 
saders more  able  to  appreciate  the  loss 
than  their  soldiery.     Four  horses,  that 

*■  Ville  Hardouin  reckons  th*  inhabitants  of  Con 
stantinople  at  quatre  cens  mil  hoinmeson  plus,  by 
which  Gibbon  understands  him  to  mean  men  of  a 
military  age.  Le  Beau  allows  a  million  lor  the 
whole  population. — Gibbon,  vol.  xi.,  p.  213.  We 
should  probably  rate  London,  in  1204.  too  high  at 
40,000  souls.  Paris  had  been  enlarged  by  Philip 
Augustus,  and  stood  on  more  ground  than  London. 
— Delamare  sur  la  Police,  t.  i.,  p.  76. 

t  O  quanta  civitas,  exclaims  Fulk  of  Chartres  a 
hundred  years  before,  nobilis  et  decora  !  quot  mo- 
nasteria  quotque  palatia  sunt  in  ek,  opere  mero 
fabrefacta  I  quot  etiam  in  plateis  vel  in  vicis  opera 
ad  spectandum  mirabilia!  Ta^dium  est  quidem 
magnum  recitare,  quanta  sit  ibi  opulentia  bonorum 
omnium,  auri  et  argenti,  palliorum  multiformium, 
sacrarumque  reliquiarum.  Omni  etiam  tempore 
navigio  frequenti  cimcta  hominum  necessaria  illue 
afTenmtur. — Du  Chesne,  Scrip  Rernm  Galiica 
rum,  t.  iv.,  p.  822. 
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breathe  in  the  brass  of  Lysippus,  were 
removed  from  Constantinople  to  the 
square  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice ;  destined 
again  to  become  the  trophies  of  war,  and 
to  follow  the  alternate  revolutions  of  con- 
quest. But  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
Greek  to  deplore  the  fate  of  many  other 
pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  destroy- 
ed in  wantonness,  or  even  coined  into 
brass  money.* 

The  lawful  emperor  and  his  son  had 
Partition  of  perished  in  the  rebellion  that 
the  empire,  gave  occasion  to  this  catas- 
troohe ;  and  there  remained  no  right  to 
interfere  with  that  of  conquest.  But  the 
Latins  were  a  promiscuous  multitude, 
and  what  their  independent  valour  had 
earned  was  not  to  be  transferred  to  a 
single  master.  Though  the  name  of  em- 
peror seemed  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople,  the  unity  of  de- 
spotic power  was  very  foreign  to  the 
principles  and  the  interests  of  the  crusa- 
ders. In  their  selfish  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement they  tore  in  pieces  the 
Greek  empire.  One  fourth  only  was  al- 
lotted to  the  emperor,  three  eighths  were 
the  share  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
the  remainder  was  divided  among  the 
chiefs.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  ob- 
tained the  imperial  title,  with  the  feudal 
sovereignty  over  the  minor  principalities. 
A  monarchy  thus  dismembered  had  little 
prospect  of  honour  or  durability.  The 
Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople  were 
more  contemptible  and  unfortunate,  not 
so  much  from  personal  character  as  po- 
litical weakness,  than  their  predecessors ; 
their  vassals  rebelled  against  sovereigns 
not  more  powerful  than  themselves  ;  tlie 
Bulgarians,  a  nation  who,  after  being 
long  formidable,  had  been  subdued  by  the 
imperial  arms,  and  only  recovered  inde- 
pendence on  the  eve  of  the  Latin  con- 
quest, insulted  their  capital ;  the  Greeks 
.p.    ^     .     viewed  them  with  silent  hatred, 

Tne  Greeks  ,  ,     •,     .     i        i  i    ■• 

recover  and  hailed  the  dawnmg  deliver- 
Constanti-  auce  from  the  Asiatic  coast. 
""''  ^'  On  that  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 

the  Latin  usurpation  was  scarcely  for  a 
moment  acknowledged ;  Nice  became 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  dynasty,  who  reigned 
with  honour  as  far  as  the  .^i^ean(ler;  and 
crossing  into  Kurope,  after  having  estab- 
lished their  dominion  throughout  Roma- 
nia and  other  provinces  [A.  1).  I'JOl],  ex- 
pelled the  last  Latin  emperors  from  Con- 
stantinople in  less  than  sixty  yrars  from 
its  rapture. 

During  the  reign  of  these  (J reeks  at 
Wice,  they  had  fortunately  litth;  to  dread 

•  Gibbon,  c.  60.  , 


on  the  side  of  their  former  enemies,  anij 
'  were   generally  on  terms   of  friendship 
;  with  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium.     Tl  nt 
I  monarchy  indeed  had  sufficient  objects 
j  of  apprehension  for  itself.     Their  owa 
i  example  in   changing  the   up-  invasion,  or 
'  land  plains  of  Tartary  for  the  Asia  by  tb« 
I  cultivated  valleys  of  the  south  '^''"«""«" 
I  was  imitated  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  by 
!  two  successive  hordes  of  northern  bar- 
barians.    The  Karismians,  whose   tents 
had  been  pitched  on  the  lower  Oxus  and 
Caspian  Sea,  availed  themselves  of  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  power  to  establish 
their  dominion  in  Persia,  and  menaced, 
though  they  did  not  overthrow,  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Iconium.     A  more  tremendous 
storm  ensued  in  the  irruption   ,    ... 

r    »f  1  J         .1  /•  And  .Mogul* 

of  Moguls  under  the  sons  of 
Zingis  Khan.  Yrom  the  farthest  regions 
of  Chinese  Tartary  issued  a  race  more 
fierce  and  destitute  of  civilization  than 
those  who  had  preceded,  whose  numbers 
were  told  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
whose  only  test  of  victor)'  was  devasta- 
tion. [A.  D.  1218-1272.]  All  Asia,  from 
the  Sea  of  China  to  the  Euxine,  wasted 
beneath  the  locusts  of  tlie  north.  They 
annihilated  the  phantom  of  authority 
which  still  lingered  with  the  name  of 
khalif  at  Bagdad.  They  reduced  into  de- 
pendance,  and  finally  subverted,  the  Sel- 
jukian  dynasty  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Ico- 
nium. The  Turks  of  the  latter  kingfiom 
betook  themselves  to  the  mountainous 
country,  where  they  formed  several  petty 
principalities,  which  subsisted  by  incur- 
sions into  the  territory  of  the  Moguls  or 
Greeks.  The  chief  of  one  of  tin  so.  na- 
med Othman,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  [A.  I).  1290],  penetrated  into  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  from  which  his 
posterity  were  never  to  withdraw.* 

'r"he  empire  of  ('onstantinople  ha<l  nev- 
er recovered  the  blow  it  receiv-  , 
ed  at  the  hands  of  the  Latins. 

Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archi-  '•^' "- 

pelago,  ami  the  provinces  of  '""'■ 
proper  Greece  from  Thcssaly  southw.ird, 
were  still  possessed  by  iho.se  invaders. 
The  wealth  and  naval  power  of  the  em- 
pire had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
maritime  republics  ;  Venice  Genoa,  Pi- 
sa, and  Barcelona  were  enriched  by  a 
commerce  which  ihey  carried  on  as  in- 
dependent states  within  the  precincts  of 
Constantinople,  scarcely  ''■•••••;„»  to  so- 
licit the  pt-rmission  or  r^  «li«*  su- 
premacy of  its  master.  [A.  D.  i;{.'»2.]  In 
a  great  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 


•  De  Guignet.  Hi«t.  des  Huns,  t.  ttl ,  1. 13.    Gib 
bon,  c.  64. 
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the  city  between  the  Venetian  and  Gen- 
oese lleets,  the  weight  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  Gibbon's  expression,  was  scarce- 
ly felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent 
and  powerful  republics.  Eight  galleys 
were  the  contribution  of  the  Emperor 
Oantacuzene  to  his  Venetian  allies ;  and 
upon  their  defeat  he  submitted  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  excluding  them  for  ever  from 
trading  in  liis  dominions,  IMeantime  the 
remains  of  the  empire  in  Asia  were  seiz- 
ed by  the  independent  Turkish  dynasties, 
The  Otto-  of  which  the  most  illustrious,  that 
mans.  ^f  i\^q  Ottomans,  occupied  the 
province  of  Bithynia.  [A.  D.  1341.]  In- 
vited by  a  Byzantinf^  faction  into  Europe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ury,  they  fixed  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  and  in  the  thirty 
years'  reign  of  Anmrath  L,  subdued,  with 
little  resistance,  the  province  of  Roma- 
nia, and  the  small  Christian  kingdoms 
that  had  been  formed  on  the  lower  Dan- 
ube. Bajazet,  the  successor  of  Amurath, 
reduced  the  independent  emirs  of  Anato- 
lia to  subjection,  and,  after  long  threaten- 
ing Constantinople,  invested  it  by  sea 
and  land.  [A.  D.  1396.]  The  Greeks 
called  loudly  upon  their  brethren  of  the 
west  for  aid'  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Christendom  ;  but  the  flower  of  French 
chivalry  had  been  slain  or  taken  in  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria,*  where 
the  King  of  Hungar)',  notwithstanding 
the  heroism  of  these  volunteers,  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Bajazet.  The  Empe- 
ror ^Ianuel  left  his  capital  with  a  faint 
hope  of  exciting  the  courts  of  Europe 
to  some  decided  efforts,  by  personal  rep- 
resentations of  the  danger;  and,  during 
his  absence,  Constantinople  was  saved, 
not  by  a  friend,  indeed,  but  by  a  power 
more  formidable  to  her  enemies  than  to 
herself. 

The  loose  masses  of  mankind,  that 
The  Tartars  without  laws,  agriculture,  or 
or  Moguls  of  fixed  dwellings,  overspread  the 
Timur.  ^^gj.    central    regions  of  Asia, 

have  at  various  times  been  impelled,  by 
necessity  of  sub.sistence,  or  through  the 

♦  The  Hungarians  fled  in  this  battle,  and  desert- 
ed their  allies,  according  to  the  Mt'-moires  de  Bou- 
cicaut,  c.  25.  But  Froissart,  who  seems  a  fairer 
authority,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  rashness  of  the 
French. — Part  iv,,  ch.  79.  The  Count  de  Nevers 
(Jean  Sans  Peur,  afterward  Duke  of  Burgundy), 
who  commanded  the  French,  was  made  prisoner 
with  others  of  the  royal  Vjlood,  and  ransomed  at  a 
very  high  price.  Many  of  eminent  birth  and  merit 
were  put  to  d^ath ;  a  fate  from  which  Boucicaut 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  Count  de 
Nevers,  who  might  better  himself  have  perished 
with  honour  on  tb't  occasion,  than  survived  to 
plunge  his  count rj  "jito  civil  war,  and  his  name 
into  infamy. 


casual  appearance  of  a  commandmg  ge 
nius,  upon  the  domain  of  culture  and  civ 
ilization.  Two  principal  roads  connect 
the  nations  of  Tartary  with  those  of  the 
west  and  south  ;  the  one  into  Europe, 
along  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine ;  the  other  acrosf 
the  interval  between  the  Bukharian  moun- 
tains and  the  Caspian  into  Persia.  Foui 
times  at  least  within  the  period  of  authen- 
tic history,  the  Scythian  tribes  have  ta- 
ken the  former  course,  and  poured  them- 
selves into  Europe,  but  each  wave  was 
less  eflectual  than  the  preceding.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  for  we  may  range  those  rapid- 
ly successive  migrations  of  the  Goths 
and  Huns  together,  Avhen  the  Roman 
empire  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  only 
boundary  of  barbarian  conquest  was  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  upon  the  shores  of  Portu- 
gal. The  second  wave  came  on  with 
the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth  century, 
whose  ravages  extended  as  far  as  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  A  third 
attack  was  sustained  from  the  Moguls 
under  th,e  children  of  Zingis,  at  the  same 
period  as  that  which  overwhelmed  Persia. 
The  Russian  monarchy  was  destroyed  in 
this  invasion,  and  for  two  hundred  years 
that  great  country  lay  prostrate  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Tartars.  As  they  advanced, 
Poland  and  Hungary  gave  little  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  farthest  nations  of  Europe 
were  appalled  by  the  tempest.  But  Ger- 
many was  no  longer  as  she  had  been  in 
the  anarchy  of  the  tenth  century ;  the 
Moguls  were  unused  to  resistance,  and 
still  less  inclined  to  regular  warfare  ;  they 
retired  before  the  Emperor  Frederick  H, 
[A.  D.  1245],  and  the  utmost  points  of 
their  western  invasion  were  the  cities  of 
Lignilz,  in  Silesia,  and  Neustadt,  in  Aus- 
tria. In  the  fourth  and  last  aggression 
of  the  Tartars,  their  progress  in  Europe 
is  hardly  perceptible ;  the  Moguls  of  Ti- 
mur's  army  could  only  boast  the  destruc- 
tion of  Azoph,  and  the  pillage  of  some 
Russian  provinces.  Timur,  the  sover- 
eign of  these  Moguls,  and  founder  of 
their  second  dynasty,  which  has  been 
more  permanent  and  celebrated  than  that 
of  Zingis,  had  been  the  prince  of  a  small 
tribe  in  Transoxiana,  between  the  GihoD 
and  Sirr,  the  doubtful  frontier  of  settled 
and  pastoral  nations.  His  own  energy 
and  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  revolution  h* 
effected.  Like  former  conquerors,  To- 
grol  Bek  and  Zingis,  he  chose  the  road 
through  Persia;  and,  meeting  little  re- 
I  sistance  from  the  disordered  governments 
I  of  Asia,  extended  his  empire  on  one  side 
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to  the  Syrian  coast,  m  Iiile  by  successes 
still  more  renowned,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  this  place,  it  reached  on  the  other 
to  the  heart  of  Ilindostan.  In  his  old 
age,  the  restlessness  of  ambition  impelled 
him  against  the  Turks  of  Anatolia.  Ba- 
jazet  hastened  from  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople to  a  more  perilous  contest :  his 
Defeat  of  defeat  and  captivity,  in  the  plains 
Bajam  of  Angora  [A.  D.  1402],  clouded 
for  a  time  the  Ottoman  crescent,  and 
preserved  the  wreck  of  the  Greek  empire 
for  fifty  years  longer. 

The    5loguls    did    not    improve    their 
Danger  of  victory ;  in  the  western  parts  of 
Constan-    Asia,  as  in  Hindostan,  Timur  was 
tinopic.      \^^^  ^  barbarian  destroyer,  though 
at  Samarcand  a  sovereign  and  a  legisla- 
tor.    He  gave  up  Anatolia  to  the  sons  of 
Bajazct;   but   the    unity  of  their   power 
was  broken ;  and  the  Ottoman  kingdom, 
like  those  which  had  preceded,  experien- 
ced the  evils  of  partition  and  mutual  ani- 
mosity.    For  about  twenty  years  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  Greeks  of  re- 
covering part  of  their  losses  ;  but  they 
were  incapable  of  making  the  best  use  of 
this  advantage,  and  though  they  regained 
possession  of  part  of  Romania,  did  not  ex- 
tirpate a  strong  Turkish  colony  that  held 
the  city  of  Gallipoli  in  the  Chersonesus. 
[A.  D.  1421.1  When  Amurath  II.,  there- 
fore, reunited  under  his  vigorous  scep- 
tre the  Oltomar  monarchy,  Constantino- 
ple was  exposed   to   another  siege   and 
to   fresh  losses.      Her  walls,   however, 
repelled    the    enemy ;    and,   during    the 
reign  of  Amurath,  she  had  leisure  to  re- 
peat those  signals  of  distress  which  the 
princes  of  Christendom  refused    to    ob- 
serve.    The  situation  of  Europe  was  in- 
deed   sufficiently   inauspicious  :    France, 
the  original  country  of  the  crusades  and  of 
chivalry,  was  involved  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic war;    while  a  schism,  apparently 
interminable,  rent  the  bosom  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  impaired  the  elFiciency  of  the 
only  power  that  could  unite  and  animate 
its   disciples   in   a  religious  war.     Even 
when  tlu;  Uoman  pontilfs  were  best  dis- 
[)0sed  to  rescue  ConstKutinople  from  de- 
struction, it  was  rather  as  masters  than 
as  allies  that  they  would  interfere;  their 
ungenerous  bigotry,  or  rather  pride,  dic- 
tated the  submission  of  her  church,  and 
\hr  renunciation  of  her  favourite  article 
of  distinctive  faith.     The  (ireeks  yielded 
with   reluctance   and    insincerity  in   the 
council  of  Florence ;  but  soon  rescinded 
their  treaty  of  union.     Euge^ius  IV.  pro- 
cured  a  short  diversion  on  the  side  of 
Hungary  ;  but  after  the  unfortunate  bal- 
uc  of  \Vania,  the  Hungarians  were  abun- 
B  3 


dantly  employed  in  self-defem  e.     [X  D 
1444.] 

The  two  monarchies  which  have  sue 
cessively  held  their  seat  in  the  city  of 
Consiantine,  may  be  contrasted   in   the 
circumstances  of  their  decline.     In  the 
present  day  we  anticipate,  with  an  assu- 
rance that  none  can  deem  extravagant, 
the  approaching  subversion  of  the  Otto- 
man  power;  but   the   signs   of  internal 
weakness  have  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  dismemberment  of  provinces  ;  and 
the  arch  of  dominion,  that  long  since  has 
seemed  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  totters  at 
every  blast  of  the  north,  still  rests  upon 
the  landmarks  of  ancient  conquest,  and 
spans  the  ample  regions  from  Bagdad  to 
Belgrade.     P'ar  different  were  the  events 
that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek 
empire.     Every  province  was  in  turn  sub- 
dued ;  every  city  opened  her  gates 
to  the  conqueror;  the  limbs  were     '^  ^ 
lopped  off  one  by  one ;  but  the  pulse  still 
beat  at  the  heart,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name  was  ultimately  confined  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.     Before  Ma- 
homet  II.    planted    his   cannon    again>t 
them,  he  had   completed   every  smaller 
conquest,  and  deprived  the  expiring  em- 
pire of  every  hope  of  succour  or  delay. 
It    was    necessary   that    Constantinople 
shouUFfall;  but  the  magnanimous  resigna- 
tion of  her  emperor  bestows  an  honour 
upon   her  fall  which  her  prosperity  sel- 
dom earned.     The  long  deferred  but  in- 
evitable   moment   arrived   [A.  D.   1453], 
and  the  last  of  the  Cesars  (I  will  not  say 
of  the  Palajologi)  foMed  round  him  the 
imperial    mantle,    and    remembered    the 
name  wliich  he  representt'd  in  tin*  dignity 
of  heroic  death.     It  is  thus  that  the  intel- 
lectual principle,  when  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease or  age,  is  said  to  nilly  its  energies 
in  the  presence  of  death,  and  to  pour  the 
radiance  of  unclouded  reason  around  the 
last  struggles  of  dissolution. 

Though  the  fate  of  Constantinople  had 
been  protracted  beyond  all  rea-  Alarm  ei- 
sonable  expectation,  the  actual  cuc*i  by  u 
intelligence  operated  like  thai  '«» Europe, 
of  sud<len  calamity.  A  sentiment  of 
consternation,  perhaps  of  self-reproach, 
thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
There  seemed  no  longer  any  thing  to 
divert  the  Ottoman  armies  from  Hunga- 
ry ;  and,  if  Hungary  should  be  sulMlucd,  it 
was  evident  that  both  Italy  and  the  (Ger- 
man empire  were  exposed  lo  invasion.* 

•  Sivo  vincilur  Hungarin,  sivr  nwirt  •.  r 

'TurciH,  n«>que  Italia  neque  G«*rmania  '  <  i, 
neaue  satis  RhciuiM  Gallo*  MHruriw  roiklet. — /tik 
Sylv.,  p.  678.  This  is  )>artot'a  (liiM*ouraepronuUQ 
cetl  by  MuetM  Sylvius  bvfuro  the  diet  of  Fratikfoft 
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A  geiieial  iinioh  of  Christian  powers  was 
required  to  withstand  this  common  ene- 
my. But  the  popes,  who  had  so  often 
armed  them  against  each  other,  wasted 
their  spn'ituai  and  poUtical  counsels  in 
attempting  to  restore  unannnity.  War  I 
was  prochiimed  against  the  Turks  at  the  j 
diet  of  Frankfort,  in  1454 ;  but  no  efforts 
were  made  to  carry  the  menace  into  ex- 
ecution. No  prince  could  have  sat  on 
the  imperial  throne  more  unfitted  for  the 
emergency  than  Frederick  III. ;  his  mean 
spirit  and  narrow  capacity  exposed  him 
to  the  contempt  of  mankind ;  his  avarice 
and  duplicity  ensured  the  liatred  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary.  During  the  papacy  of 
Pius  II.,  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  en- 
gaged in  this  legitimate  crusade,  a  more 
specious  attempt  was  made  by  convening 
a  European  congress  at  Mantua.  Almost 
all  the  sovereigns  attended  by  their  en- 
voys ;  it  was  concluded  that  50,000  men- 
at-arms  should  be  raised,  and  a  tax  levied 
for  three  years  of  one  tenth  from  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  one  thirtieth  from 
those  of  the  laity,  and  one  twentieth  from 
the  capital  of  the  Jews.*  Pius  engaged 
to  head  this  armament  in  person ;  but 
when  he  appeared  next  year  at  Ancona, 
the  appointed  place  of  embarcation,  the 
prinires  had  failed  in  all  their  promises  of 
men  and  money ;  and  he  found  only  ahead- 
long  crowd  of  adventurers,  destitute  of 
every  necessary,  and  expecting  to  be  fed 
and  paid  at  the  pope's  expense.  It  was 
not  by  such  a  body  that  Mahomet  could 
be  expeUed  from  Constantinople.  If  the 
Christian  sovereigns  had  given  a  steady 
and  sincere  co-operation,  the  contest 
would  si -11  have  been  arduous  and  uncer- 
instituiion  ot  tain.  In  the  early  crusades. 
Janizaries,  tj^e  Superiority  of  arms,  of  skill, 
and  even  of  discipline,  had  been  uniform- 
ly on  the  side  of  Europe.  But  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  were  far  from  similar. 
An  institution,  begun  by  the  first  and  per- 
fected by  the  second  Amurath,  had  given 
to  the  Turkish  armies,  wiiat  their  enemies 
still  wanted,  military  subordination  and 
veteran  experience.     Aware,  as  it  seems, 


which,  though  too  declamatory,  like  most  of  his 
wrritiogs,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  state  of 
Euiope,  and  of  the  impression  produced  by  that 
calaruity.  Spondanus,  ad  an.  1454,  has  given  large 
extracts  from  this  oration. 

♦  .'Spondanus.  Neither  Charles  VII.,  nor  even 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  had  made  the  loudest 
protV'Ssions,  ami  pledged  himself  in  a  fantastic  pa- 
geant at  hi*  court,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  undertake  this  crusade,  was  sincere 
in  his  promises.  The  formf;r  pretended  apprehen- 
sions of  invasion  from  England,  as  an  excuse  for 
sending  no  troops ;  which,  considering  the  situation 
of  England  in  1459,  was  a  bold  attempt  upon  the 
Qrpdulity  of  mankirxl 


of  the  real  superiority  of  Europeans  in 
war,  these  sultans  selected  the  stoutest 
youths  from  their  Bulgarian,  Servian,  or 
Albanian  captives,  who  were  educated  in 
habits  of  martial  discipline,  and  formed 
into  a  regular  force  with  the  name  of  Jan- 
izaries. After  conquest  had  put  an  end 
to  personal  captivity,  a  tax  of  every  fifth 
male  child  was  raised  upon  the  Christian 
population  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
arm  of  Europe  was  thus  turned  upon  her- 
self;  and  the  western  nations  must  have 
contended  with  troops  of  hereditary  ro- 
bustness and  intrepidity,  whose  emulous 
enthusiasm  for  the  country  that  had  adopt- 
ed them  was  controlled  by  habitual  obe- 
dience to  their  commanders.* 

Yet,  forty  years  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  at  the  epoch  of  Charles 
VIII. 's  expedition  into  Italy,  the  just  ap- 
prehensions of  European  statesmen  mighJ 
have  gradually  subsided.  Except  the 
Morea,  Negropont,.  and  a  few  other  un- 
important conquests,  no  real  suspension  oi 
progress  had  been  made  by  tiie  ottoman 
the  Ottomans.  Mahomet  II.  ^""i^'^^t^- 
had  been  kept  at  bay  by  the  Hungarians ; 
he  had  been  repulsed  with  some  ignomi- 
ny by  the  knights  of  St.  John  from  the 
Island  of  Rhodes.     A  petty  chieftain  de- 

*  In  the  long  declamation  of  iEneas  Sylvius  be* 
fore  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  in  1454,  he  has  the  follow 
ing  contrast  between  the  European  and  Turkish 
militia ;  a  good  specimen  of  the  artifice  with  which 
an  ingenious  orator  can  disguise  the  truth,  while 
he  seems  to  be  stating  it  most  precisely.  Confer- 
amus  nunc  Turcos  et  vos  invicem ;  et  quid  speran 
dum  sit,  si  cum  illis  pugnetis,  examinemus.  Vos 
nati  ad  arma,  illi  tracti.  Vos  armati,  illi  inermes; 
vos  gladios  versatis,  lUi  cultris  utuntur ;  vos  balis- 
tas  tenditis,  illi  areas  trahunt ;  vos  loricse  thora 
cesque  protegunt,  illos  culcitra  tegit ;  vos  equos  re- 
gitis,  illi  ab  equis  reguntur;  vos  nobiles  in  bellum 
ducitis,  illi  servos  aut  artifices  cogunt,  &.c.  &c.,  p. 
685.  This,  however,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
hearers,  who  were  better  judges  of  military  affairs 
than  the  secretary  of  Frederick  III.  Pius  II.,  o. 
JEncus  Sylvius,  was  a  lively  writer  and  a  skilful  in- 
triguer. Long  experience  had  given  him  a  consid- 
erable insight  into  European  politics  ;  and  his 
views  are  usually  clear  and  sensible.  Though  not 
so  learned  as  some  popes,  he  knew  much  l)etter 
what  was  going  forward  in  his  own  time.  But  the 
vanity  of  displaying  his^eloquence  betrayed  him  into 
a  strange  fotiy,  when  he  addressed  a  very  long  let- 
ter to  Mahomet  II.,  explaining  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  urging  him  to  be  baptized ;  in  which  case,  so 
far  from  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  he 
would  gladly  make  use  of  their  power  to  recovei 
the  rights  of  the  church.  Some  of  his  inducements 
are  curious,  and  must,  if  made  public,  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  his  friend  Frederick  III.  Quip 
pe  ut  arbitramur,  si  Christianus  fuisses,  mortuo 
Ladislao  Ungariae  et  Bohemias  rege,  nemo  praater 
te  sua  regna  fuisset  adejjtus.  Sperassent  Ungari 
post  diuturna  bellorum  mala  sub  tuo  rcgimine  pa 
cem,  et  illos  Bohemi  secuti  fuissent ;  sed  cum 
esses  nostras  religicnis  hostis,  eleferunt  Ungarit 
&c.— Enist.  396 
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fied  this  mighty  conqueror  for  twenty 
years  in  the  mountains  oi*  Epirus ;  and 
the  persevering  courage  of  his  desulto- 
ry warfare  with  such  tritling  resources, 
and  so  little  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
may  justify  the  exaggerated  admiration 
with  which  his  contemporaries  honoured 
the  names  of  Scanderbeg,  Once  only 
the  crescent  was  displayed  on  the  Cala- 
Drian  coast  [A.  D.  1480] ;  but  the  city  of 
Otranto  remained  but  a  year  in  the  pos- 


session of  Mahomet.  On  his  death  a  ri'5 
puted  succession  involved  his  children  in 
civil  war.  Bajazet,  the  eldest,  obtain«'d 
the  victory;  but  his  rival  brother  Zizim 
fled  to  Rhodes,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  France,  and  afterward  to  Konie. 
Apprehensions  of  this  exiled  prince  st  ••m 
to  have  dictated  a  pacific  policy  to  the 
reigning  sultan,  whose  character  did  not 
possess  the  usual  energy  of  Ottoman 
sovereigns. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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Wealth  of  the  Clergy— its  Sources. — Encroach- 
ments on  Ecclesiastical  Property— their  Juris- 
diction —  arbitrative  —  coercive  —  their  Political 
Power.  —  Supremacy  of  the  Crown.  —  Charle- 
magne.— Change  after  his  Death,  and  Encroach- 
ments of  the  Church  in  the  ninth  Centur)*. — Pri- 
macy of  the  See  of  Rome— its  early  Stage. — 
Gregory  I. — Council  of  Frankfort— false  Decre- 
tals.—Progress  of  Papal  Authority. — Effects  of 
Excommunication.  —  Lothaire. —  State  of  the 
Church  in  the  tenth  Century.  —  Marriage  of 
Priests.  —  Simony. —  Episcopal  Elections. — Im- 
perial Authority  over  the  Popes. — Disputes  con- 
cerning Investitures. — Gregory  VII.  and  Henrj- 
IV. — Concordat  of  Caluxtus. — Election  by  Chap- 
ters— general  System  of  Gregory'  VII. — Progress 
of  Papal  usurpations  in  the  twelfth  Century. — 
Innocent  III. — his  Character  and  Schemes — con- 
tinual Progress  of  the  Papacy. — Canon  Law. — 
Mendicant  Orders— dispensing  Power. — Taxa- 
tion of  the  Clergy  by  the  Popes. — Encroachments 
on  Rights  of  Patronage. — Mandats,  Reserves, 
&.C. — General  Disaffection  towards  the  See  of 
Rome  in  the  thirteenth  century. — Progress  of 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  —  Immunity  of  the 
Clergy  in  Cnminal  Cases. — Restraints  imposed 
upon  their  Jurisdiction — upon  their  Acqmsition 
of  Property. — Boniface  Vlll. — his  Quarrel  \vith 
Philip  the  Fair — its  Termination. — Gradual  De- 
cline of  Papal  Authority. — Louis  of  Bavaria. — 
Secession  to  Avignon  and  Return  to  Rome. — 
Conduct  of  Avignon  Popes — contested  Election 
of  Urban  and  Clement  [iroduces  the  great  Schism. 
— Council  of  Pisa  —  Constance — Basle. — Meth- 
ods adopted  to  restrain  the  Papal  usurpations  in 
England,  Gennany,  and  Ftance.  —  Liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church. — Decline  of  the  Papal  In- 
fluence in  Italy. 

At  the  irruption  of  the  northern  inva- 

\v  iih  of  ^^^^  *"^^  ^^^^  Roman  empire, 
the  riiurdi  they  found  the  clergy  already 
uii  It  the  endowed  with  extensive  posses- 
ernpire.  yjons.  Bcsidcs  the  spontancous 
oblations  upoi;  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  had  orii^iiially  subsist- 
ed, they  had  obtained,  even  under  the 
pagan  emperors,  by  concealment  or  con- 
nivance, for  the  Roman  law  did  not  per- 
mit a  tenure  of  lands  in  mortmain,  cer- 


tain  immoveable  estates,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  applicable  to  their  own  main 
tenance  and  that  of  the  poor.*  These 
indeed,  were  precarious,  and  liable  to 
confiscation  in  times  of  persecution.  But 
it  was  among  the  first  effects  of  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  to  give  not  only 
a  security,  but  a  legal  sanction,  to  the  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  of  the  church.  Tlic 
edict  of  Milan,  in  313,  recognises  the 
actual  estates  of  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions.! Another,  published  in  321,  grants 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  pow- 
er of  bequeatliing  their  property  to  the 
church. J  His  own  liberality  and  that  of 
his  successors  set  an  example  which  did 
not  want  imitators.  Passing  rapidly 
from  a  condition  of  distress  and  persecu- 
tion to  the  summit  of  prosperity,  the 
church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from  lur 
ancient  purity,  and  forfeited  the  respect 
of  future  ages  in  the  same  proportion  as 
siie  acquired  the  blind  veneration  of  her 
own.  Covetousness,  especially,  became 
almost  a  characteristic  vice.  V;  " 
an  I.,  in  370,  prohibited  the  cler:  i 

receiving  the  bequest  of  women ;  a  modi- 
fication more  discreditable  than  any  gen- 
eral law  could  have  been.  And  several 
of  the  fathers  severely  re;      '    *     '  - 

vailing  avidity  of  their  «•  ,) 

The  devotion  of  '•  na- 

tions, as  it  was  still  1<  ...I 

ened  than  that  of  the 
the  empire,  so  was  it  .-im  umre 

♦  Giannone,  Istnna  di  Ntpoli.  1.  ii ,  c.  8.  Oib 
bon,  c.  15  and  c.  20.  F.  Paul's  Tro.'^ti'M'  on  IVne 
fices,  c.  4.  *  'I'Ih'  last  writ-  •  •"<^n 

firm  this  position  ;  but  a  c  '.re* 

seems  to  justify  my  l^xl. 

t  Giannone.    Gibbon,  ubi  supra.     F.  Paul,  :.  % 

X  Idem,  Itiid 

^Gnnnona  'ibt  supra.     K.  Paul,  c.  9 
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mun  ficcnt.  They  left,  indeed,  the  wor- 
ship of  Heaiis  and  Taranis  in  their  for- 
ests; but  they  retained  the  elementary 
principles  of  that,  and  of  all  barbarous 
idolatry,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
priesthood,  a  credulity  that  seemed  to  in- 
vite imposture,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  gifts  to  expiate  offences.  Of 
ihis  temper  it  is  undeniable  that  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  influenced  probably  not 
so  much  by  personal  covetousness  as  by 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  their  order,  took 
advantage.  Many  of  the  peculiar  and 
prominent  characteristics  in  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  those  ages  appear  to  have 
been  either  introduced,  or  sedulously 
promoted,  for  the  purposes  of  sordid 
fraud.  To  those  purposes  conspired  the 
veneration  for  relics,  the  worship  of  ima- 
ges, the  idolatry  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
the  ndigious  inviolability  of  sanctuaries, 
the  consecration  of  cemeteries,  but,  above 
all,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  masses 
for  the  rehef  of  the  dead,  A  creed  thus 
contrived,  operating  upon  the  minds  of 
barbarians,  lavish  though  rapacious,  and 
devout  though  dissolute,  naturally  caused 
a  torrent  of  opulence  to  pour  in  upon  the 
church.  Donations  of  land  were  contin- 
ually made  to  the  bishops,  and,  in  still 
more  ample  proportion,  to  the  monastic 
foundations.  These  had  not  been  very 
numerous  in  the  west  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  when  Benedict 
established  his  celebrated  rule.*  A  more 
remarkable  show  of  piety,  a  more  abso- 
lute seclusion  from  the  world,  forms 
more  impressive  and  edifying,  prayers 
and  masses  more  constantly  repeated, 
gave  to  the  professed  in  these  institu- 
tions a  preference  over  the  secular 
clergy. 

The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  never  re- 
ceived any  territorial  endowment  by  law, 
either  under  the  Roman  empire  or  the 
kingdoms  erected  upon  its  ruins.  But 
the  voluntary  munificence  of  princes,  as 
well  as  their  subjects,  amply  supplied  the 
place  of  a  more  universal  provision. 
Large  private  estates,  or,  as  they  were 
termed,  patrimonies,  not  only  within  their 
own  diocesses,  but  sometimes  in  distant 
countries,  sustained  the  dignity  of  the 
principal  sees,  and  especially  that  of 
Rome.f  The  French  monarchs  of  the 
first  dynasty,  the  Carlovingian  family 
and  their  great  chief,  the  vSaxon  line  of 
emperors,  tlje  kings  of  England  and 
Leon,  sel  hardly  any  bounds  to  their  lib- 

*  Giannojje,  1.  iii.,  c.  6;  1.  iv.,  c.  12.    Treatise 
on  Benefices,  c.  8.    Fleury,  Huitifeme  Discours  sur 
'Hi«t.  Ecclesiastique.     Muratori,  Dissert.  65. 
t  at.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  291.    Giannone,  1.  iv.,  c.  12 


erality,  as  numerous  charters  still  extant 
in  diplomatic  collections  attest.  Many 
churches  possessed  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand mansi ,  one  with  but  two  thousand 
passed  for  only  indifferently  rich.*  But 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  many  of  these 
donations  are  of  lands  uncultivated  and 
unappropriated.!  The  monasteries  ac- 
quired legitimate  riches  by  the  culture 
nf  these  deserted  tracts,  and  by  the  pru- 
dent management  of  their  revenues, 
which  were  less  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  dissipation  than  those  of  the 
laity.  Their  wealth,  continually  accumu- 
lated, enabled  them  to  become  the  regular 
purchasers  of  landed  estates,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  fiefs 
of  the  nobility  were  constantly  in  the 
market  for  sale  or  mortgage. J 

If  the  possessions  of  ecclesiastical 
communities  had  all  been  as  sometimes 
fairly  earned,  we  could  find  no-  improperly 
thing  in  them  to  reprehend,  acquired. 
But  other  sources*  of  Avealth  w^ere  less 
pure  ;  and  they  derived  their  wealth  from 
many  sources.  Those  who  entered  into 
a  monastery  threw  frequently  their  whole 
estates  into  the  common  stock ;  and  even 
the  children  of  rich  parents  were  expect- 
ed to  make  a  donation  of  land  on  assu- 
ming the  cowl.  Some  gave  their  proper- 
ty to  the  church  before  entering  on  milita- 
ry expeditions ;  gifts  were  made  by  some 
to  take  effect  after  their  lives,  and  be- 
quests by  many  in  the  terrors  of  dissolu- 
tion. Even  those  legacies  to  charitable 
purposes,  which  the  clergy  could  with 
more  decency  and  speciousness  recom- 
mend, and  of  which  the  administration 
was  generally  confined  to  them,  were  fre- 
quently applied  to  their  own  benefit.'^ 
They  failed  not,  above  all,  to  inculcate 
upon  the  wealthy  sinlier,  that  no  atone- 
ment could  be  so  acceptable  to  Heaven 
as  liberal  presents  to  its  earthly  dele- 
gates. ||     To  die  without  allotting  a  por 


*  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  205. 

t  Muratori,  Dissert.  65.     Da  Cange,  v.  Eremus 

X  Heeren,  Essai  sur  les  Croisades,  p.  166. 
Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  293. 

^  Primo  sacris  pastoribus  data  est  facultas,  ut 
hareditatis  portio  m  paupcres  et  egenos  disperge- 
retur;  sed  sensim  ecclesiaB  qnoque  in  pauperum 
censum  venerunt,  atque  intestate  gentis  mens  cre- 
dita  est  proclivior  in  eas  futura  fuisse :  qua  ex  re 
pinguius  illarum  patritnonium  evasit.  Immo  epis- 
copi  ipsi  in  rem  suam  ej\ismodi  consuetudinem 
mterdum  convertet)ant :  ac  tributum  evasit,  quod 
antea  pii  moris  fuit.— Muratori,  Antiquitates  I'a 
Ux,  t.  v..  Dissert.  67. 

II  Muratori,  Dissert.  67  (Antiqnit.  Italim,  t.  7., 
p.  1055),  has  preserved  a  curious  charter  of  an  Ital- 
ian count,  who  declares,  that,  struck  with  reflec- 
tions upon  his  jinful  state,  he  had  taken  counr  >1 
with  certain  religious  how  he  should  atone  for  1  < 
ofieices.    Accepto  consilio  ab  iis  cxcepto  si  / 
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•'on  of  worldly  wealth  to  pious  uses, 
was  accounted  almost  like  suicide,  or  a 
refusal  of  the  last  sacraments  ;  and  hence 
intestacy  passed  for  a  sort  of  fraud  upon 
the  church,  which  she  punished  by  taking 
the  admniistratior.  of  the  deceased's  ef- 
fects into  her  own  hands.  This,  howev- 
er, was  peculiar  to  England,  and  seems 
to  have  been  ihe  case  there  only  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IIL  and  Edward  III., 
when  the  bishop  took  a  portion  of  tlie  in- 
testate's personal  estate,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  church  and  poor,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  his  next  of  kin.*  The 
canonical  penances  imposed  upon  repent- 
ant offenders,  extravagantly  severe  in 
hemselves,  were  commuted  for  money 
cr  for  immoveable  possessions  ;  a  fertile, 
though  scandalous  source  of  monastic 
wealth,  which  the  popes  afterward  di- 
verted into  their  own  cofTers  by  the 
usage  of  dispensations  and  indulgences.! 
The  church  lands  enjoyed  an  immunity 
from  taxes,  though  not  in  general  from 
military  service,  when  of  a  feudal  tenure. 
But  their  tenure  was  frequently  in  what 
was  called  frankalmoign,  without  any 
obligation  of  service.  Hence  it  became 
a  customary  fraud  of  lay  proprietors  to 
grant  estates  to  the  church,  which  they 
received  again  by  way  of  fief  or  lease, 
exempted  from  public  burdens.  And  as 
if  all  these  means  of  accumulating  what 
they  could  not  legitimately  enjoy  were 
insufficient,  tlie  monks  prostituted  their 
knowledge  of  writing  to  the  purpose  of 
forging  charters  in  their  own  favour, 
which  might  easily  impose  upon  an  igno- 
rant age,  since  it  has  required  a  peculiar 
science  to  detect  them  in  modern  times. 
Such  rapacity  might  seem  incredible  in 
men  cut  otf  from  the  pursuits  of  life  and 
the  hope  of  posterity,  if  we  did  not  be- 
hold every  day  the  unreasonableness  of 
avarice,  and  the  fervour  of  professional 
attachment.^ 

Qunciare  snuculo  possein,  nullum  esse  melius  inter 
eleemosmarum  virlutes,  qukm  si  de  nropnis  ineis 
Bubstaiiuis  m  monasiermm  conceaerem.  Hoc 
consilium  ab  us  libenter,  et  ardentissuno  animo  ego 
accepi. 

♦  Selden,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1G7C.  Prynne's  Constitu- 
tions, vol.  iii.,  p.  18.  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  32. 
Iq  France,  the  lord  of  the  fief  seems  lo  have  taken 
the  whole  spoil. — Du  Cange,  v.  Intestatus. 

t  Muratori,  Di.«!scrt.  OS. 

X  .Muratori's  Gjth,  GTih,  and  fiSth  Dissertalions 
on  the  anliquilie.s  of  Italy,  have  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  my  lext,'\vith  Father  Paul's  trea- 
ise  oii  Benefices,  ea[)ecially  chaps.  19  and  29 ; 
Giannone,  loc.  cit.  and  1.  iv.,  c.  12  ;  I.  v.,  c.  G  ;  1.  x., 
c.  12  Schmidt,  Ilist.  des  Allemands,  I.  i.,  p.  370 ; 
t  il.,  p.  203.  4ti2;  t.  iv.,  p.  202.  Fleury,  III.,  Dis- 
coors  Mur  I'llist.  Eccles.  Du  Cange,  ^oc.  Hre- 
catia. 


As  an  additional  souice  o  revenue, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law^  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  recommended  or 
enjoined.  These,  how('>'er,  were  not  ajv 
plicable  at  first  to  the  rnaintenar.ee  of  a 
resident  clergy.  Parochial  divis-  _ 
ions,  as  they  now  exist,  did  not  '  ** 
take  place,  at  least  in  some  countries,  till 
several  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity.*  The  rural  churches, 
erected  successively  as  the  necessities 
of  a  congregation  required,  or  the  piety 
of  a  landlord  suggested,  were  in  fact  a 
sort  of  chapels  dependant  on  the  cathe- 
dral, and  served  by  itinerant  ministers  at 
the  bishop's  discretion.  The  bishop  him- 
self received  the  tithes,  and  apportioned 
them  as  he  thought  fit.  A  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne,  however,  regulates  th»-ir  di- 
vision into  three  parts ;  one  for  the  bish- 
op and  his  clergy,  a  second  for  the  poor, 
and  a  third  for  the  support  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church. t  Some  of  the  rural  church- 
es obtained  by  episcopal  concessions  the 
privileges  of  baptism  and  burial,  which 
were  accompanied  with  a  fixed  share  of 
tithes,  and  seem  to  imply  the  resid'jnce 
of  a  minister.  The  same  privileges  were 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest ;  and  thus 
a  complete  parochial  division  was  finally 
established.  But  this  was  hardly  the 
case  in  England  till  near  the  time  of  the 
conquest. J 

The  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which 
parochial  churchf  '  oecame  indcj>cndent, 
appears  to  be  of  it  ^If  a  sufficient  an.swer 
to  those  who  ascribe  a  great  antiquity  to 
the  universal  payment  of  tithes.  Ther« 
are,  however,  more  direct  proofs  that  thi.* 
species  of  ecclesiastical  property  wai 
acquired  not  only  by  degrees,  but  witk 
considerable  ojjposilion.  We  fiiul  thf 
payment  of  tillies  first  enjoined  by  th© 
canons  of  a  provincial  council  in  France 
near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  From 
the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or 
even  later,  it  is  continually  eniorced  by 
similar  authority.^  Father  Paul  n  innrks, 
that  most  of  tlie  sermons  pnachfil  about 
the  eighth  century  inculcate  this  as  a 
duty,  and  even  seem  lo  place  the  summit 
of  ("h:istian  perfection  in  its  perfonn- 

•  Muratori.  Pi^wrt.  74,  and  Fleury,  Institutiona 
au  Droit  Kc<  t.  i  ,  p.  162.  refer  the  on- 

gi.i   of  pari.s!;'  Ipurth  century  ;   but  this 

must  be  limitL-a  tu  tin-  most  populous  parts  of  tho 
empire. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  206.  This  jeemn  to  hst* 
been  foiindrd  on  an  ancient  canon  —  K.  PauJ.  c  7 

I  Collier's  F  -'^ *■•   '  f- 

<^   Seld.-ii's    1  1108 

edit.    \\  ilkuiB        1  >^.,'-  .'Uie  If 

have  btH'n  enforced  tiy  -  in  lb« 

sixth  century,  1.  ui.,  c.  C. 
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ance.*  This  reluctant  submission  of  the 
people  to  a  general  and  permanent  tribute 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  eagerness 
displayed  by  them  in  accumulating  vol- 
untary donations  upon  the  church.  Char- 
.emagne  was  the  first  who  gave  the  con- 
firmation of  a  civil  statute  to  these  ec- 
clesiastical injunctions ;  no  one  at  least 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  adduced  any  ear- 
lier law  for  the  payment  of  tithes  than 
one  of  his  capitularies. f  But  it  would  be 
precipitate  to  infer,  either  that  the  prac- 
tice had  no^.  already  gained  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  became  universal 
in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  Char- 
lemagne.;}: In  the  subsequent  ages,  it 
was  very  common  to  appropriate  tithes, 
which  had  originally  been  payable  to  the 
bishop,  either  towards  the  support  of  par- 
ticular churches,  or,  according  to  the  prev- 
alent superstition,  to  monastic  founda- 
tions.^ These  arbitrary  consecrations, 
though  the  subject  of  complaint,  lasted, 
by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  of  the  land- 
holder, till  about  the  year  1200.  It  was 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  tithes,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally confined  to  those  called  predial, 
or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  extended, 
at  least  in  theory,  to  every  species  of 
profit,  and  to  the  wages  of  every  kind  of 
labour.  II 

Yet  there  were  many  hinderances  that 
Spoliation  thwarted  the  clergy  in  their  ac- 
of  church  quisitiou  of  opulence,  and  a  sort 
properly.  ^^  reflux,  that  set  sometimes  very 
strongly  against  them.  In  times  of  bar- 
barous violence,  nothing  can  thoroughly 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  prowess.  The  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  middle  ages  presents 
one  long  contention  of  fraud  against  rob- 
bery ;  of  acquisitions  made  by  the  church 

*  Treatise  on  B'-nefices,  c.  11. 

t  MaVjly  (Observations  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  t. 
1.,  p.  238  et  438)  has,  with  remarkable  rashness, 
attacked  the  current  opinion,  that  Charlemagne 
established  the  legal  obligation  of  tithes,  and  de- 
nied that  any  of  his  capitularies  bear  such  an  inter- 
pretation. Those  which  he  quotes  have  indeed  a 
different  me.aning  ;  but  he  has  overlooked  an  ex- 
press enactment  m  789  (Baluzii  Capitularia,  t.  i.,  p. 
253),  winch  admits  of  no  question ;  and  I  believe 
that  there  are  others  in  confirmation. 

I  The  grant  of  Ethelwolf  in  855  8eem;i  to  be 
the  most  probable  origin  of  the  right  to  tithes  in 
England.  Whether  this  law,  for  such  it  was,  met 
with  constant  regard,  is  another  question.  It  is 
■aid  by  Marina,  that  tithes  were  not  legally  estab- 
lished in  Castile  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X. — En- 
Myu  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  c.  359. 

^  Selden,  p.  1114,et8eq.     Coke,  2  Inst.,  p.  641. 

II  Selden's  History  of  Tithes.  Treatise  on  Ben- 
m&res.  c.  2f.     Giannone,  1.  x    c.  12 


through  such  means  as  I  have  described, 
and  torn  from  her  by  lawless  power 
Those  very  men  who,  in  the  hour  of 
sickness  and  impending  death,  showereu 
the  gifts  of  expiatory  devotion  upon  her 
altars,  had  passed  the  sunshine  of  their 
lives  in  sacrilegious  plunder.  Notwith 
standing  the  frequent  instances  of  ex- 
treme reverence  for  religious  institutions 
among  the  nobility,  we  should  be  deceiv- 
ed in  supposing  this  to  be  their  genera] 
character.  Rapacity,  not  less  insatiable 
than  that  of  the  abbots,  was  commonly 
united  with  a  daring  fierceness  that  the 
abbots  could  not  resist.  In  every  conn 
try,  we  find  continual  lamentation  over 
the  plunder  of  ecclesiastical  possessions. 
Charles  Martel  is  reproached  with  having 
given  the  first  notorious  example  of  such 
spoliation.  It  was  not,  however,  com 
rnonly  practised  by  sovereigns.  But  the 
evil  w^as  not  the  less  universally  felt. 
The  parochial  tithes,  especially,  as  the 
hand  of  robbery  falls  heaviest  upon  the 
weak,  were  exposed  to  unlawful  seizure 
In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centui.es  noth 
ing  was  more  common  than  to  see  the 
revenues  of  benefices  in  the  hands  of  lay 
impropriators,  who  employed  curates  at 
the  cheapest  rate  ;  an  abuse  that  has  nev- 
er ceased  in  the  church.*  Several  at 
tempts  were  made  to  restore  these  tithes , 
but  even  Gregory  VII.  did  not  venture  to 
proceed  in  it;t  and  indeed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  might  be  held  in  some 
instances  by  a  lawful  title. J  Sometimes 
the  property  of  monasteries  was  dilapida- 
ted by  corrupt  abbots,  Avhose  acts,  how- 
ever clandestine  and  unlawful,  it  was  not 
easy  to  revoke.  And  both  the  bishops 
and  convents  were  obhged  to  invest  pow- 
erful lay  protectors,  under  the  name  ol 
advocates,  with  considerable  fiefs,  as  the 
price  of  their  assistance  against  depreda- 
tors. But  these  advocates  became  too 
often  themselves  the  spoilers,  and  oppres- 
sed the  helpless  ecclesiastics  for  whose 
defence  they  had  been  engaged.^ 

*  Du  Cange,  voc.  Abbas. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  204.  At  an  assembly  held  at 
St.  Denis  in  997,  the  bishops  proposed  to  restore 
the  tithes  to  the  secular  clergy  :  but  such  a  tumult 
was  excited  by  this  attempt,  that  the  meeting  was 
broken  up. — Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  prajfat, 
p.  212. 

t  Selden's  Hist,  of  Tithes,  p.  113G.  The  third 
council  of  Lateran  restrains  laymen  from  transfer 
ring  their  impropriated  J^ithes  to  other  laymen. — 
Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  235.  This  seems 
tacitly  to  admit  that  their  possession  was  lawful,  at 
least  by  prescription. 

()  For  the  injuries  sustained  by  ecclesiastical  pro- 
prietors, see  Muratori,  Dissert.  72.  Du  Cange,  ▼ 
Advocatus.  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  220,  470;  t.  lii.,  p 
290;  t.  IV.,  p.  188,  202.     Recueil  des  Historiens,  t 
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ff  it  had  not  been  for  these  drawbacks, 
the  clergy  must,  one  would  imagine,  have 
almost  acquired  tlie  exclusive  property  of 
the  soil.  They  did  enjoy  nearly  one  half 
of  England,  and,  I  believe,  a  greater  pro- 
portion in  some  countries  of  Eu/ope.* 
They  had  reached,  perhaps,  their  ze- 
nit!i  in  respect  of  territorial  property 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.f  After  that  time,  the  disposition 
to  enrich  the  clergj'  by  pious  donations 
grew  more  languid,  and  was  put  under 
certain  legal  restraints,  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  advert ;  but  they  became  rather 
more  secure  from  forcible  usurpations. 

The  acquisitions  of  wealth  by  the 
Ecciesiasti-  church  wcre  hardly  so  rcmarka- 
caijiiris.iic-  ble,  and  scarcely  contributed  so 
tiori.  much  to  her  greatness,  as  those 

innovations  upon  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  immunity. 
It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary'  to  cau- 
tion the  reader,  that  rights  of  territorial 
justice,  possessed  by  ecclesiastics  in  vir- 
tue of  their  fiefs,  are  by  no  means  in- 
cluded in  this  description.  Episcopal  ju- 
risdiction, properly  so  called,  may  be 
considered  as  depending  upon  the  choice 
of  litigant  parties,  upon  their  condition, 
and  upon  the  subject  matter  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

1.  The  arbitrative  authority  of  ecclcsi- 
Arbitra-  astical  pastors,  if  not  coeval  with 
''*«•  Christianity,  grew  up  very.carly  in 
the  church,  and  was  natural,  or  even  ne- 
cessary, to  an  insulated  and  persecuted 
socicty.|  Accustomed  to  feel  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  imperial  tribunals,  and 
even  to  consider  a  recurrence  to  them  as 
hardly  consistent  with  their  profession, 
the  early  Christians  retained  somewhat 
of  a  similar  prejudice  even  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  religion.  The  arbi- 
tration of  their  bishops  still  seemed  a  less 
objectionable  mode  of  settling  diffcren- 


xi.,  praefat.,  p.  184.  Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotorum,  t.  i..p.  595.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Langue- 
doc,  t.  ii.,  p.  100,  and  appendix,  passim. 

*  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  li.,  p  413.  from 
Avesbury.  According  to  a  calculation  fountled  on 
a  passage  in  Knyphton,  the  revenue  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  in  1337  amounted  to7.3(),(K)0  marks  per 
annum. — Macphers(m's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol. 
.,p.  519.  Hisioire  du  Droit  public  Eccl6s.  Fran- 
cois, t.  i.,  p.  214. 

t  The  great  age  of  monasteries  in  Fngland  was 
in  the  reigns  of  Henrv  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  H. 
— Lyttleton's  Henry  H.,  vol.  ii..  p.  320.  David  I.  of 
Scotland,  contemporary  with  Henry  II..  was  also  a 
noted  founder  of  monasteries.— Dalrymplc's  Annals. 

X  1  Conr  th,  c.  iv.  The  word  /(ouOt»»7/i/voiif.  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "of  no  reputation."  has  been 
interpreted  by  some  to  mean,  persnn.s  destitute  of 
coercive  authority,  referees.  The  passage  at  least 
t«3d9  to  discourage  suits  before  a  secular  judge. 


ces.  And  this  arbitrative  jurisd  ction  waa 
powerfully  supported  by  a  law  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  directed  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  enforce  the  execution  of  episco- 
pal awards.  Another  edict,  ascribed  to 
the  same  emperor,  and  annexed  to  the 
Theodosian  code,  extended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  to  all  causes  which 
either  party  chose  to  refer  to  it,  even 
where  they  had  already  commenced  in  a 
secular  court,  and  declared  the  bishop's 
sentence  not  subject  to  appeal.  This 
edict  has  clearly  been  proved  to  be  a 
forger}'.  It  is  evident,  by  a  novel  of  Va- 
lentinian  III.,  about  450,  that  the  church 
had  still  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of 
a  temporal  nature,  except  by  means  of 
the  joint  reference  of  contemlfng  parties. 
Some  expressions,  indeed,  used  by  tlie 
emperor,  seem  intended  to  repress  x\w 
spirit  of  encroachment  upcMi  the  civil 
magistrates,  which  had  probably  biguu 
to  manifest  itself.  Charlemagne,  how- 
ever, deceived  by  the  spwrious  con.slilu- 
tion  in  the  Theodosian  code,  repeats  all 
its  absurd  and  enormous  provisions  in  one 
of  his  capitularies.*  But  it  appears  so 
inconceivable,  that  an  enlightened  sov- 
ereign should  deliberately  place  in  the 
hierarchy  this  absolute  control  over  his 
own  magistrates,  that  one  might  be  justi- 
fied in  suspecting  some  kind  of  fraud  to 
have  been  practised  upon  him,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  extent  of  his  concession.  Certain  it 
is,  that  we  do  not  find  the  church,  in  her 
most  arrogant  temper,  asserting  the  full 
privileges  contained  in  this  capitulary. f 

2.  If  it  was  considered  almost  as  a 
general  obligation  upon  the  prim-  ^•f^„^^^ 
itive  Christians  to  decide  their  ovir  ttie 
civil  disputes  by  internal  arbitra-  cirrryui 
tion,  much  more  would  this  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  clergy.  The  canons 
of  several  councils,  in  tlie  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  sentence  a  bishop  or  priest  to 
deposition  wiio  should  bring  any  suit, 
civil  or  even  criminal,  before  a  srcular 
magistrate.  This  must,  it  should  a[)pcar, 
be  confined  to  causes  where  the  defend- 
ant was  a  clerk,  since  the  ecclesiastic;il 
court  had  hitherto  no  coercive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  laity.  It  was  not  so  ra^y 
to  induce  laymen,  in  their  suits  airainst 
clerks,  to  prefer  the  episcopal  tribunal. 
The  emperors  were  not  at  a'»l  disposed  to 
favour  this  species  of  encroachinenl  till 


•  Balu/iiCapitulnria.t.  i.,p.  985. 

t  Gibl>Mn,c.  XX.  Giannonr,  I  M  ,e  «;  1  \S\.  -.b, 
I.  vi ,  c.  7.      Schmidt,  I.  ii  ,  v  7*« 

Discours,  and  histitutionsau  I»  qu* 

t.  ii  ,  p.  1  M^^moirrs  de  I'Acii  .•  .  •  <  ?  In  writ 
lions,  t.  xxx»^»*   p  566. 
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the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  ordered  civil 
suits  against  ecclesiastics  to  be  carried 
only  before  the  bishops.  Yet  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  provision,  that  a  party 
dissatisfied  with  the  sentence  might  ap- 
ply to  the  secular  magistrate,  not  as  an 
appellant,  but  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction; 
for,  if  different  judgments  were  given  in 
the  two  courts,  the  process  was  ultimate- 
ly, referred  to  the  emperor.*  But  the 
early  Merovingian  kings  adopted  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  over 
causes  wherein  clerks  were  interested, 
without  any  of  the  checks  which  Justin- 
ian had  provided.  INIany  laws  enacted 
during  their  reigns,  and  under  Charle- 
magne, strictly  prohibit  the  temporal 
magistrates  from  entertaining  complaints 
against  the  cliildren  of  the  church. 

This  jurisdiction  over  the  civil  causes 
Andcrim-  of  clerks  was  not  immediately 
inai  suits,  attended  with  an  equally  exclu- 
sive cognizance  of  criminal  offences  im- 
puted to  them,  wherein  the  state  is  so 
deeply  interested,  and  the  church  could 
infiicf  so  inadequate  a  punishment.  Jus- 
tinian appears  to  have  reserved  such  of- 
fences for  trial  before  the  imperial  ma- 
gistrate, though  with  a  material  provision 
that  the  sentence  against  a  clerk  should 
not  be  executed  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  or  the  final  decision  of  the 
emperor.  The  bishop  is  not  expressly 
invested  with  this  controlling  power  by 
the  laws  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  they 
enact  that  he  must  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  one  of  his  clerks  ;  which  probably  was 
intended  to  declare  the  necessity  of  his 
concurrence  in  the  judgment.  The  epis- 
copal order  was  indeed  absolutely  ex- 
empted from  secular  jurisdiction  by  Jus- 
tinian; a  privilege  which  it  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  establish  under  the  ear- 
lier emperors.  France  permitted  the 
same  immunity;  Chilperic,  one  of  the 
most  arbitrary  of  her  kings,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  charge  some  of  his  bishops  with 
treason,  except  before  a  council  of  their 
brethren.  Finally,  Charlemagne  seems 
to  have  extended  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  an  absolute  exemption  from 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  magistrate.! 

«  This  was  also  established  about  the  same  time 
by  Athalaric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  of 
course  affected  the  popes,  who  were  his  subjects. 
—St,  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  GO.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  t. 
rii.,  p.  292. 

+  M^moires  de  TAcadf-mie,  ubi  supra.  Gian- 
none,  I.  iii.,  c.  C.  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  23G.  Fleury, 
Gbi  supra. 

Some  of  these  writers  do  not  state  the  law  of 
Charlemagne  so  strongly.  Nevertheless  the  words 
of  a  capitulary  in  789,  U»  clerici  ecclesiastici  ordi- 
9U  si  cuipam  incurrerint,  apud  ecclesiasticos  judi- 


3.  The  character  of  a  cause,  as  well 
as  of  the  parties  engaged,  might  over  panic 
bring  it  within  the  limits  of  ec-  "i^""  <^3"se«. 
clesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  all  questions 
simply  religious,  the  church  had  an  ori- 
ginal right  of  decision ;  in  those  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  the  civil  magistrate  had,  by 
the  imperial  constitutions,  as  exclusive 
an  authority.*  Later  ages  witnessed 
strange  innovations  in  this  respect,  when 
the  spiritual  courts  usurped,  under  so- 
phistical pretences,  almost  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  But  these  en- 
croachments were  not,  I  apprehend,  very 
striking  till  the  twelfth  century ;  and  as 
about  the  same  time  measures,  more  or 
less  vigorous  and  successful,  began  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  restrain  them,  I  shall 
defer  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the 
present. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  riches  and  juris- 
diction of  the  hierarchy,  I  may  poiiucai 
seem  to  have  implied  their  politi-  powerof 
cal  influence,  which  is  naturally  '=i^'"?>'- 
connected  with  the  two  former.  They 
possessed,  howxver,  more  direct  means 
of  acquiring  temporal  power.  Even  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors  they  had  found 
their  road  into  palaces ;  they  were  some- 
times ministers,  more  often  secret  coun- 
sellors, always  necessary,  but  formida- 
ble allies,  whose  support  v;as  to  be  con- 
ciliated, and  interference  to  be  respected. 
But  they  assumed  a  far  more  decided 
influence  over  the  new  kingdoms  of  the 
west.  They  were  entitled,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  nature  of  those  free  gov- 
ernments, to  a  privilege  unknown  under 
the  imperial  despotism,  that  of  assisting 
in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  na- 
tion. Councils  of  bishops,  such  as  had 
been  convoked  by  Constantine  and  his 
successors,  were  limited  in  their  func- 
tions to  decisions  of  faith,  or  canons  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  the  nor- 
thern nations  did  not  so  well  pieserve 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  spir- 
itual legislation.  The  laity  seldom,  per- 
haps, gave  their  suffrage  to  the  canons 
of  the  church ;  but  the  church  was  not 
so  scrupulous  as  to  trespassing  upon  the 
province  of  the  laity.  Many  provisions 
are  found  in  the  canons  of  national  and 

centur,  non  apud  sseculares,  are  sufficiently  gen- 
eral (Baluz.  Capitul.,  t.  i.,  p.  227):  and  the  same 
is  expressed  still  more  forcibly  in  the  collection 
published  by  Ansegisus  under  Louis  the  Debonair. 
—(Idem,  pp.  904  and  1115.)  See  other  proofs  in 
Flftury,  Hist.  P^ccles.,  t.  ix.,  p.  607. 

♦  Quoties  de  religione  agitur,  episcopos  opoitet 
judicare ;  alteras  vero  causas  qua?  ad  ordinarios 
cognitores  vel  ad  usurn  public!  luris  pertinent,  le- 
gibiis  oportet  audiri.  Lex  Arcadii  et  Honorii,  apud 
Mem.  de  I'Acad^mie,  t.  xxxix.,  p.  571 
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even  provincial  councils,  which  relate  to 
the  temporal  constitution  of  the  state. 
Thus  one  held  at  Calcluith  (an  unknown 
place  in  England),  in  787,  enacted  that 
nono  but  legitimate  princes  should  be 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  not  such  as 
weie  engendered  in  adultery  or  incest. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although 
this  synod  was  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
being  summoned  by  the  pope's  legate, 
yet  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
berland, with  many  of  their  nobles,  con- 
firmed the  canons  by  their  signature. 
As  for  the  councils  held  under  the  Visi- 
gotli  kings  of  Spain  during  the  seventh 
century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  ec- 
clesiastical or  temporal  assemblies  *  No 
kingdom  was  so  thoroughly  under  the 
bondage  of  the  hierarchy  as  Spain. f  Tlie 
first  dynasty  of  France  seem  to  have 
kept  their  national  convention,  called 
the  Field  of  March,  more  distinct  from 
merely  ecclesiasticnl  councils. 

The  bishops  acquired  ant'  retained  a 
great  part  of  tlieir  ascendency  by  a  very 
respectable  instrument  of  power,  intel- 
lectual superiority.  As  they  alone  were 
acquainted  witli  the  art  of  writing,  they 
were  naturally  intrusted  with  political 
correspondence,  and  with  the  framing 
of  (lie  laws.  As  they  rlone  knew  the 
.fc.tments  of  a  few  sciences,  the  educa- 
tion of  royal  famihes  devolved  upon  them 
as  a  necessary  duty.  In  the  fall  of  Rome, 
their  influence  upon  the  barbarians  wore 
down  the  asperities  of  conquest,  and 
saved  the  provincials  half  the  shock  of 
that  tremendous  revolution.  As  captive 
Greece  is  said  to  have  subdued  her  Ro- 
man conquerors,  so  Rome,  in  her  own 
turn  of  servitude,  cast  the  fetters  of  a 
moral  captivity  upon  the  fierce  invaders 
of  the  north.  Chiefly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  bishops,  whose  ambition  may 
be  forgiven  for  its  efl'ectSj'her  religion, 
her  language,  in  part  even  her  laws,  were 
transplanted  into  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Toledo,  which  became  a  degree  less  bar- 
barous by  imitation. I 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great 
^Supremacy  authoHty  and  privileges  of  the 
joftiicmatfi,  church,  it  was  decidedly  subject 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  both 
during  the  continuance  of  the  western 
empire,  and  after  its  subversion.  The 
emperors  convoked,  regulated,  and  dis- 
solved universal  councils ;  tne  kings  of 

•  Marina.  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  i.,  p.  9. 

t  See  instances  of  tlie  temporal  power  of  the 
Spanish  bishops  in  Flrury,  Hist  Eccles.,  t.  viii.,  p. 
368,  397  ;  t.  ix.,  p.  C8,  &c. 

*  Schmidt,  t.  1.,  p.  365. 


France  and  Spain  exercised  the  same 
right  over  the  synods  of  their  national 
churches.*  The  Ostrogoth  kings  of  Italy 
fixed  by  their  edicts  the  limits  within 
which  matrimony  was  prohibited  on  ac- 
count of  consanguinity,  and  granted  dis- 
pensations from  tliein.f  Though  the 
Roman  emperors  left  episcopal  eltctions 
to  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocess, 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  yet  they  often 
interfered  so  far  as  to  confirm  a  decision, 
or  to  determine  a  contest.  The  kings  of 
France  went  farther,  and  seem  to  liave 
invariably  either  nominated  the  bishops, 
or,  what  was  nearly  tantamount,  recom 
mended  their  own  candidate  to  the  elec- 
tors. 

But  the  sovereign  who  maintained  witti 
the  greatest  vigour  his  ecclesi-  ^^,^..,.,511- 
astical  supremacy  was  Charle-  ui Charle- 
magne. Most  of  the  capituJ'  ries  ""^gne. 
of  his  reign  relate  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church ;  principally,  indeed,  taken  from 
the  ancient  canons,  but  not  the  less  re 
ceiving  an  additional  sanction  from  his 
authority. I  Some  of  his  regulations, 
which  appear  to  have  been  original,  are 
such  as  men  of  high-church  principles 
would,  even  in  modem  times,  deem  in- 
fringements of  spiritual  independence  ; 
that  no  legend  of  doubtful  authority 
should  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  only 
the  canonical  books,  and  that  no  saint 
should  be  honoured  whom  the  whole 
church  did  not  acknowledge.  These 
were  not  passed  in  a  synod  of  bi.^^liops, 
but  enjoined  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
emperor,  who  seems  to  have  arrogated  a 
legislative  power  over  the  church,  wliich 
he  did  not  possess  in  temporal  afl'airs. 
Many  of  his  other  laws  relating  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  are  enaeted  in 
a  general  council  of  the  lay  nobility  as 
well  as  of  prelates,  and  are  so  blended 
with  those  of  a  secular  nature,  that  the 
two  orders  may  appear  to  have  eijually 
consented  to  the  whole.  1 1  is  father 
Pepin,  indeed,  left  a  remarkable  prece- 
dent in  a  council  held  in  711,  where  the 
Nicene  faith  is  declared  to  be  cstablislied, 


♦  Encyclop^'die,  art.  ConciV.  Prhmidt,  t.  L, 

n.  381.     be  Marca,  De  Conct  \  ^  •.cerdotii  •! 
Imperii.  1.  ii..  c   0.  !  I  ;  et  I.  iv 

The  last  cf  t'  •  >  et 

teniiate  the  rt  N<^-k 

furni!»h«'s  atiiiiida:it  -  J.  vi. 

c.  \'J,  Ace.     For  thr  \cr  of 

Spain,  down  to  the  ■  -    Nlaiii»*- 

Ensavo  sobre  lai  .-  .  A:c. ;  atM 
De  Marra.  1.  vi.,  c.  '^t. 

t  Cinnri<'ne,  I.  iii ,  c.  6. 

X   Baluzii  Capitulaha,  paM<uii.  ^<  utniiil         k. 
I  D.  230     (iaillard,  Vie  de  Charlrmigiir.  t.  iii 
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and  even  a  particular  heresy  condemned, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishops  and  no- 
bk-3.  But  whatever  share  we  may  ima- 
gine the  laity  in  general  to  have  had  in 
such  matters,  Charlemagne  himself  did 
not  consider  even  theological  decisions 
as  beyond  his  province ;  and,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  manifested  a  deter- 
mination not  to  surrender  his  own  judg- 
ment, even  in  questions  of  that  nature,  to 
any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

This  part  of  Charlemagne's  conduct  is 
duly  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  before 
we  censure  his  vast  extension  of  ecclesi- 
astical privileges.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
mote from  his^  character  than  the  bigotry 
of  those  weak  princes  who  have  sutlered 
the  clerg}'  to  reigp  under  their  names. 
He  acted  upon  a  systematic  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, conceived  by  his  own  compre- 
hensive genius,  but  requiring  too  continual 
an  application  of  similar  talents  for  dura- 
ble execution.  It  was  the  error  of  a 
superior  mina,  zealous  for  religion  and 
learning,  to  belitve  that  men,  dedicated* 
to  the  functions  of  the  one,  and  posses- 
sing what  remained  of  the  other,  might, 
through  strict  rules  of  discipline,  enforced 
by  the  const  mt  vigilance  of  the  sovereign, 
become  fit  nstruments  to  reform  and 
civihze  a  baibarous  empire.  It  was  the 
error  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  to  judge  too 
favourably  of  human  nature,  and  to  pre- 
sume that  great  trusts  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  ereat  benefits  remembered. 

It~^is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  an 
ambitious  hierarchy  did  not  endure  with- 
out reluctance  this  imperial  supremacy 
of  Charlemagne,  though  it  was  not  expe'- 
ditut  for  them  to  resist  a  prince  so  for- 
midable, and  from  whom  they  had  so 
much  to  expect.  But  their  dis- 
satisfaction at  a  scheme  of 
government  incompatible  with 
their  own  objects  of  perfect  in- 
dependence, produced  a  violent 
recoil  under  LQ^is  the  Debonair,  who  at- 
tempted to  act  t'hel^ensor  of  ecclesias- 
tical abuses  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  his  father,  though  with  very  inferior 
qualifications  for  so  delicate  an  under- 
taking The  bishops,  accordingly,  were 
among  the  chief  instigators  of  those  nu- 
meroilt  revolts  of  his  children  which 
harassed  this  emperor.  They  set,  upon 
one  occasion,  the  first  example  of  a 
usurpation  which  was  to  become  very 
dangerous  to  society,  the  deposition  of 
sovereigns  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
LfOuis,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  en- 
emies, had  been  intimidated  enough  to 
ondergo  a  public  penance ;  and  the  bish- 
ops pretended  that,  according  to  a  oa- 


Pretensions 
of  ihe  hie- 
rarchy in 
the  ninth 
centurv. 


on  of  the  church,  he  was  incapable  of 
returning  afterward  to  a  secular  life,  or 
preserving  the  character  of  sovereignty.* 
Circumstances  enabled  him  to  retain  the 
empire,  in  defiance  of  this  sentence ;  but 
the  church  had  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
trampling  upon  crowned  heads,  and  was 
eager  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Under 
the  disjointed  and  feeble  administration 
of  his  posterity  in  their  several  kingdoms, 
the  bishops  availed  themselves  of  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  exalt  their  tem- 
poral power.  Those  weak  Carlovingian 
princes,  in  their  mutual  animosities,  en- 
couraged the  pretensions  of  a  common 
enemy.  Thus,  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  having  driven  their 
brother  Lothaire  from  his  dominions, 
held  an  assembly  of  some  bishops,  who 
adjudged  him  unworthy  to  reign,  and 
after  exacting  a  promise  from  the  two 
allied  brothers  to  govern  better  than  he 
had  done,  permitted  and  commanded 
them  to  divide  his  territories.!  After 
concurring  in  this  unprecedented  en- 
croachment, Charles  the  Bald  had  little 
right  to  complain  when,  some  5'ears  af- 
terward, an  assembly  of  bishops  declared 
himself  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  re- 
leased his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  transferred  his  kingdom  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  But,  in  truth,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  the  principle  which  he  had- 
contributed  to  maintain.  Even  in  his  own 
behalf,  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  rights  of 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  nation  whom  they 
represent.  "  No  one,"  says  this  degener 
ate  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  "  ought  to 
have  degraded  me  from  the  throne  to 
which  I  was  consecrated,  until  at  least  I 

*  Habitu  saeculi  se  exuens  habitum  poenitentis 
per  impositionem  manuum  episcoporum  suscepit ; 
ut  post  tantam  talemque  poenitenliam  nemo  ultra 
ad  inilitiam  saecularem  redeat.  Acta  exauctoratio- 
nis  Ludovici.  apud  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  68.  There 
\Nas  a  sort  of  precedent,  though  not,  I  think,  very 
apposite,  for  this  doctrine  of  implied  abdication,  in 
the  case  of  Wamba,  kingof  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
who,  having  been  clothed  with  a  monastic  dress, 
according  to  a  common  superstition,  during  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  was  afterward  adjudged  by  a  conncil 
incapable  of  resuming  his  crown,  to  which  he  vol- 
untarily submitted.  The  story,  as  told  by  an  ori- 
ginal writer,  quoted  n  Baronius,  ad  A.  D.  6S1,  is 
too  obscure  to  wanant  any  positive  inference, 
though  I  think  we  may  justly  suspect  a  fraudulent 
contrivance  between  the  bishops  and  Ervigius.  the 
successor  of  Wamba.  The  latter,  besides  his  mo- 
nastic atiire,  had  received  the  last  sacrament ;  after 
which  he  might  be  deemed  civilly  dead.— Fleury, 
3™«  Discours  sur  I'Hist.  Ecclesiast..puts  this  case 
too  strongly,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  bishops  dt- 
posed  Wanrtja ;  it  may  have  been  a  voluntary  abdi- 
cation, influerced  by  superstition,  or,  perhaps  by 
disease. 

t  Schmidt  t.  ii.,  p.  77.     Velly,  t.  ii.,  p.  61 ;   b& 
too  p.  74. 
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had  been  heard  and  judged  by  the  bishops, 
through  whose  ministry  I  was  consecra- 
ted, who  are  called  the  thrones  of  God, 
in  which  God  sitteth,  and  by  whom  he 
dispenses  his  judgments ;  to  whose  pa- 
ternal chastisement  I  was  willing  to  sub- 
m't,  and  do  still  submit  myself."* 

These  passages  are  very  remarkable, 
and  afford  a  decisive  proof  that  the  pow- 
er obtained  by  national  churches,  through 
the  superstitious  prejudices  then  received, 
and  a  train  of  favourable  circumstances, 
was  as  dangerous  to  civil  government 
as  the  subsequent  usurpations  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  against  which  Protestant 
writers  are  apt  too  exclusively  to  direct 
their  animadversions.  Voltaire,  I  think, 
has  remarked,  that  the  ninth  century  was 
the  age  of  the  bisJiops,  as  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  were  of  the  popes.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  Europe  was  about  to  pass  under 
as  absolute  a  domination  of  the  hierar- 
chy, as  had  been  exercised  by  the  priest- 
hood of  ancient  Egypt,  or  the  druids  of 
Gaul.  There  is  extant  a  remarkable  in- 
strument, recording  the  election  of  Boson, 
king  of  Aries,  by  which  the  bishops  alone 
appear  to  have  elevated  him  to  the  throne, 
without  any  concurrence  of  tlie  nobility. f 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  could 
have  really  been  the  case  ;  and  if  the 
instrument  is  genuine,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  have  been  framed  in  order  to  counte- 
nance future  pretensions.  For  the  cler- 
gy, by  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  Latin, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  mould  the  lan- 
guage of  public  documents  for  their  own 
purposes ;  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  cautiously  kept  in  mind  when  we  pe- 
ruse instruments  drawn  up  during  the 
dark  ages. 

It  was  with  an  equal  defiance  of  noto- 
rious truth,  that  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, presiding  as  papal  legate  at  an  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  in  1141,  during  the  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  asserted  the 
right  of  electing  a  king  of  Kngland  to  ap- 
pertain principally  to  tliat  order  ;  and,  by 
virtue  of  this  unprecedented  claim,  raised 
Matilda  to  the  throne.]:  England,  indeed, 
has  been  obsequious,  beyond  most  other 
countries,  to  the  arrogance  of  her  hierar- 
chy ;  especially  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  when  the  nation  was  sunk  in  ig- 

♦  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  217.  Voltaire,  Velijr,  Gail- 
.ard,  Ace. 

+  Recueil  dcs  Historicns,  t.  ix.,  p.  304. 

X  V'entilata  est  caii.sa,  says  the  Legate,  coram 
Biajori  parte  clcri  Ariglia?,  ad  cuius  jus  notissimOm 
pectat  principern  eli^ere,  siniulque  ornmare.  In- 
vocafA  itaque  primo  m  auxdium  divinitate,  filiam 
panlici  rea;is,  Ace,  in  Anglia  NormannuTque  domi- 
nam  eliirirnus,  et  ri  fidern  et  mlnuteneroenlum  pro- 
mittimus.— Gu    Malmsb.   p.  Ida.  \ 


norance  and  effeminate  superstition  Ev- 
ery one  knows  the  story  of  King  Edwy, 
in  some  form  or  other,  though  1  believe 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  circum- 
stances of  that  controverted  anecdote. 
;  But,  upon  the  suj)position  lea.^t  fav«)ura 
ble  to  the  king,  the  behaviour  of  Arch- 
bishop Odo  and  St.  Dunstan  was  an  in- 
tolerable outrage  of  spiritual  tyranny.* 

But,  while  the  prelates  of' these  na-^ 
tions,  each  within  his  respect-  „      ,  ^    * 
ive   sphere,  were    prosecuting  pupai  pow- 
their  system  of  encroachment  ^^   iifcom  ^ 
upon  the  laity,  a  new  scheme  "••^"^"""*-  . 
was  secretly  forming  within  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  to  inthral  both  lliat  and 
the  temporal  governments  of  the  world 
under  an  ecclesiastical  monarch.     Long 
before  the  earliest  epocli  that  can  be  fixed 
for  modern  history,  and,  indeed,  to  speak 
fairly,  almost  as  far  back  as  ecclesiastical 
testimonies  can  carry  us,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had  been  venerated  as  first  in  rank 
among  the  rulers  of  the  church.     The 
nature  of  this  primacy  is  doubtless  a  i  ery 
controverted   subject.      It   is,   however, 
reduced  by  some  moderate  Catholics  to 
little  more  than  a  precedency  attached  to 
the  sec  of  Home  in  consequence  of  its 
foundation  by  the  chief  of  the  apostles 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  imperial 


♦  Two  livini?  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  History  of  Win- 
chester, and  Mr.  Lmgard,  in  his  Antiquities  .'ffhe 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  contend  that  Kl  m 

some  Protestant  historians  are  willing  i  nt 

as  the  queen  of  Edwy,  was  but  his  mistrrss  :  and 
seem  inclined  to  justify  the  conduct  of  0.io  and 
Dunstan  towards  this  unfortunate  couple.  They 
are  unquestionably  so  far  ri^ht,  that  few.  if  anv  of 
those  writers,  who  have  been  qiioted  as  authnntiet 
in  respect  of  this  story,  speaK  of  the  lady  as  a 
queen  or  lawful  wife.  I  must,  therefore,  Mn-ngly 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Henry,  whn.  r!i!*>nij 
Elgiva  queen,  an<l  asscrtinij  that  she  %n  ', 

refers,  at  the  bottom  of  his  pace,  to  '■  f 

Malmshury,  and  other  c!  ' 

tally  opposite  account ;   •  i 

intimate,  by  a  single  ex(ii  >^ur;.  t:;   •  »- 

of  her  connexion  with  the  km?  w.tv  •!. 

Such  a  practice,  when  it  prcx-eedn,  as  i  rj 

in  this  instance,  not  from  oversiifht,  \' 
judice,  is  a  glarinij  violation  of  hi*-'"- 
and   tends  to  reii<ler   the  use  of  .         % 

ereat  improvement  of  nio<l»'m  h'  ! 

fraud  upon  the  reader.     Rut  the  f.i 
tainlv  of  I'ltle  importance,  is,  in  t  t 

capableof  beineprovfti  or  disproTed.      I  r 

ities.  as  they  are  cal!e<?,  that  i*.  th«'  i 

monkish  writers  which 

are  neither  sn/r»ri<-ntly  c.  » 

en     Mor  inipnrthd,  nor  contt  i;  -.; 

Mn<l  f'T  ritlxrir^!  t»**!ief ;  or.  l 


pro 


!  d 


always  remnin 

it  is  plain,  tbn'  ,• 

vailed,  s<i  -^ 

were  twn  ' 

Hut  the  mii'iKi'ii  (  fU'iim  i<t*,  rrj-mo  crriWe  ■[»•  uOi 

entitled  to  so  much  cer*!trnnT. 
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city.*  A  sort  of  general  siiperiutendeiice 
was  a  .niitted  as  an  attribute  of  this  pri- 
juac}',  so  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
entitled,  and  indeed  bound,  to  remon- 
strate, when  any  error  or  irregularity 
came  to  their  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  western  churches,  a  greater  p-art  of 
which  had  been  planted  by  them,  and 
were  connected,  as  it  were  by  filiation, 
with  the  common  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  of  Christendom.!  Various 
causes  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
bishops  of  Rome  from  augmenting  their 
authority  in  the  East,  and  even  to  dimin- 
ish that  which  they  had  occasionally  ex- 
ercised ;  the  institution  of  patriarchs  at 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  afterward  at 
Constantinople,  with  extensive  rights  of 
jurisdiction ;  the  difference  of  rituals  and 
discipline ;  but,  above  all,  the  many  dis- 
gusts taken  by  the  Greeks,  which  ulti- 
mately produced  an  irreparable  schism 
between  the  two  churches  in  the  ninth 
century.  But,  within  the  pale  of  the  Lat- 
in church,  every  succeeding  age  enhan- 
ced the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
see.  By  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
such  at  least  as  it  became  in  the  fourth 
century,  its  divisions  being  arranged  in 
conformity  to  those  of  the  empire,  every 
province  ought  to  have  its  metropolitan, 
and  every  vicariate  its  ecclesiastical  ex- 
arch or  primate.  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
presided,  in  the  latter  capacity,  over  the 
Roman  vicariate,  comprehending  south- 
ern Italy,  and  the  three  chief  Mediterra- 
aean  islands.     But,  as  it  happened,  none 

*  These  foundations  of  the  Roman  primacy  are 
indicated  by  Valentinian  III.,  a  great  favourer  of 
hat  see,  in  a  novel  of  the  year  455  :  Cum  igitur  se- 
dis  apostolicai  primatum  B.  Petri  meritum,  qui  est 
princeps  sacerdolalis  coronae,  et  Romanae  dignitas 
uvitatis,  sacrae  etiam  synodi  firmavit  auctoritas. 
The  last  words  allude  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
Nicme  council,  which  establishes,  or  recognises, 
he  i;alriarchal  supremacy,  in  their  respective  dis- 
.ricti,  of  the  churches  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria. — De  Marca,  de  Concordantia  Sacerdo- 
iii  el  Imperii,  1.  i.,  c.  8.  At  a  much  earlier  period, 
Jrenacus  rather  vaguely,  and  Cyprian  more  posi- 
tively, admit,  or  rather  assert,  the  primacy  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  the  latter  seems  even  to 
/lave  considered  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  Catholic 
unity,  though  he  resisted  every  attempt  of  that 
church  to  arrogate  a  controlling  power.  See  his 
treatise  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae. 

t  Dupin,  De  antiquA  Ecclesiae  Disciplina,  p.  30C, 
et  seqq.  Histoire  da  Droit  public  ecclesiastiqiie 
Francois,  p.  149.  The  opinion  of  the  Roman  see's 
supremacy,  though  apparently  rather  a  vague  and 
general  notion,  as  it  still  continues  in  those  Cath- 
jlica  who  deny  its  infallibility,  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed very  much  in  the  fourth  century.  Fleury 
onngs  remarkable  proofs  of  this  from  the  writings 
of  Socrates.  Sozomen,  Arntnianus  Marcellinus, 
nitd  Oplatiis.— Hist,  Eccl6s.,  t.  in.,  p.  282  32(J,  449  ; 

it.,  p  227. 


of  the  ten  provinces  forming  this  division 
had  any  metropolitan ;  so  that  the  popes 
exercised  all  metropolitical  functions 
within  them,  such  as  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  the  convocation  of  synods,  the 
ultimate  decision  of  appeals,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  authority.  These  patriar- 
provinces  are  sometimes  called  the  chate  of 
Roman  patriarchate  ;  the  bishops-  ■^'^'"®- 
of  Rome  having  always  been  reckoned 
one,  generally  indeed  the  first  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  each  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of 
all  the  metropolitans  within  his  limits, 
but  without  exercising  those  privileges 
which,  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
appertained  to  the  latter.  Though  the 
Roman  patriarchate,  properly  so  called, 
was  comparatively  very  small  in  extent, 
it  gave  its  chief,  for  the  reason  mention- 
ed, advantages  in  point  of  authority  which 
the  others  did  not  possess.* 

I  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  noticed 
circumstances  interesting  only  to  eccle- 
siastical scholars.  But  it  is  important  to 
apprehend  this  distinction  of  the  patri- 
archate from  the  primacy  of  Rome,  be- 
cause it  was  by  extending  the  boundaries 
of  the  former,  and  by  applying  the  max- 
ims of  her  administration  in  the  south  of 
Italy  to  all  the  western  churches,  that 
she  accomplished  the  first  object  of  her 
scheme  of  usurpation,  in  subverting  the 
provincial  system  of  government  under 
the  metropolitans.  Their  first  encroach- 
ment of  this  kind  was  in  the  province  of 
Illyricum,  which  they  annexed  in  a  man- 
ner to  their  own  patriarchate,  by  not  per- 
mitting any  bishops  to  be  consecrated 
without  their  consent. f  This  was  before 
the  end  of  the  fourtii  century.  Their  sub- 
sequent advances  were,  however,  very 
gradual.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  we  find  them  confirming  the 
elections  of  archbishops  of  Milan.  J  They 
came  by  degrees  to  exercise,  though  not 
always  successfully,  and  seldom  withou* 
opposition,  an  appellant  jurisdiction  ove- 
the  causes  of  bishops,  deposed  or  cen 

*  Dupin,  De  antiqu4  Eccles.  Disciplina,  p.  3G 
&c.  Giannone,  1st.  di  Napoli,  1.  ii.,  c.  8  ;  1.  iii.,  c 
6.  De  Marfca,  1.  i.,  c.  7,  et  alibi.  There  is  some 
disagreement  among  these  writers  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  which  some  suppose  to 
have  even  at  first  comprehended  all  the  western 
churches,  though  they  admit  that,  in  a  more  par 
ticular  sense,  it  was  confined  to  the  vicariate  of 
Rome. 

t  Dupin,  p.  66.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  t.  v.,  p. 
'J73.  'I'he  ecclesiastical  province  of  Illyricum  in- 
cluded Macedonia.  Siricius,  the  author  of  this  en 
croachment,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  iirs* 
usurpers.  In  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops  (A.  D. 
375),  he  exalts  his  own  authori  y  very  high. — D« 
Marca,  I.  i.,  c.  8. 

X  St.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  139,  153 
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sured  in  provincial  synods.  This,  in- 
deed, had  been  granted,  if  we  believe  the 
fact,  by  the  canons  of  a  very  early  coun- 
cil, tliat  of  Sardica  in  317,  so  far  as  to 
pennit  the  pope  to  order  a  revision  of  the 
process,  but  not  to  annul  the  sentence,* 
Valentinian  III.,  influenced  by  Leo  the 
Great,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  pon- 
tiffs, had  gone  a  great  deal  farther,  and 
established  almost  an  absolute  judicial 
supremacy  in  the  Holy  See.f  But  the 
metropohtans  were  not  inclined  to  sur- 
render their  prerogatives  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  papal  authority  had  made  no 
decisive  progress  in  France,  or  perhaps 
anywhere  beyond  Italy,  till  the  pontifi- 
cate of  (^^reg^ry  I. 

[A.  D.  590-GO  iri  This  celebrated  person 
Gregory  I.  ^^^^  "^^  distinguished  by  learn- 
ing, which  he  affected  to  depre- 
ciate, nor  by  his  literary  performances, 
which  the  best  critics  consider  as  below 
mediocrity,  but  by  qualities  more  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose,  intrepid  ambition  and 
unceasing  activity.  He  maintained  a 
J?erpetual  correspondence  with  the  em- 
perors and  their  ministers,  with  the  sov- 

*  Dupin,  p.  109.  De  Marca,  I.  vi.,  c.  14.  These 
canon.s  have  been  questioned,  and  Dupin  does  not 
seem  to  lay  much  stress  on  their  authority,  though 
I  do  not  perceive  that  either  he  or  Fleury  (Hist. 
Eccles  ,  t.  iii.,  p.  372)  doubts  their  genuuieuess. 
Sardica  was  a  city  of  Illyricum,  which  the  transla- 
tor of  Mosheiin  has  confounded  with  Siirdes. 

Consultations  or  references  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  difficult  cases  of  faith  or  discipline,  had 
been  con^juon  in  early  ages,  and  were  even  made 
by  provincial  and  national  councils.  But  these 
were  also  rnaiie  to  other  bishops,  eminent  for  per- 
sonal merit  or  the  dignity  of  their  sees.  The 
popes  endeavoured  to  claim  this  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Innocent  I.  asserts  (A.  D.  402)  that  he  was 
to  be  consulted,  quolies  fidei  ratio  ventilatur  ;  and 
3elasius  {A.  D.  492)  quantum  ad  religionem  per- 
tinet,  non  nisi  apostolicae  sedi,  juxti  canones,  de- 
)elur  suoma  j-idicii  totius.  As  the  oak  is  in  the 
%corn,  so  ad  these  maxims  contain  the  system  of 
Bellarmine.— De  Marca,  I.  i.,  c.  10;  and  I.  vii.,  12. 
Dupm. 

t  Son>e  bisho.-^s  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Hilary,  meiropolit.:n  of  Aries,  appealed  from  his 
sentence  to  Leo,  who  not  only  entertained  their 
appeal,  but  presumed  to  depose  Hilary.  This  as- 
sumption of  power  would  have  hadjittle  effect,  if 
it  bad  hot  been  seconded  by  the  emperor  in  very 
u^guarded  language  ;  hoc  perenni  sanctione  de- 
'ernimus,  ne  quid  tarn  episcopis  Gallicani.s,  quam 
aliaruin  provinciarum,  contra  consueliidinem  vete- 
rem  lice.tt  sine  auctontate  viri  vcnerabilis  papae 
'irbis  s't'-rnnp  tetitare  ;  sed  lUis  omnibusqufl  pro  lege 
sit,  qui(iqiii>l  san.iit  vel  sanxerit  apostolica*  setlis 
auctoritas.  — De  Marca,  De  ConconlantiA  Sacer- 
dotii  et  Imperii,  1.  i.,  c.  8.  The  same  emperor 
enacted,  tliat  any  bishop  who  refused  to  attend  the 
tribunal  of  the  pope  when  summoned,  should  be 
compelled  by  the  g'lvernor  of  his  province  ;  ut 
quisquis  epi.scoporum  ad  judicium  Komani  epis- 
copi  evocatus  venire  neglexerit,  per  moderatorem 
eiusdem  provincine  ade.sse  cogatur.  — Id.,  I.  vu., c.  13, 
Uuoirx.  De  Ant.  Discip'.   p.  29  et  171. 


ereigns  of  the  western  kingdoms  with 
all  the  hierarchy  of  the  ('atholic  church 
employing,  as  occasion  dictate^l,  the  Ian 
guage  of  devotion,  arrogance,  or  adula 
tion.*  Claims  hitherto  disputed,  or  hail 
preferred,  assumed  under  his  hands  » 
more  definite  form ;  and  nations  too  ig- 
norant to  compare  precedents  or  discrim- 
inate principles,  yielder^  to  aeseriions  con- 
fidently made  by  the  authority  which 
they  most  respected.  Gregory  dwelt 
more  than  his  predecessors  upon  the  pow- 
er of  the  keys,  exclusively  or  at  least 
principally  committed  to  St.  Peter,  which 
had  been  supposed  in  earlier  times,  as  it 
is  nov/  by  the  Gallican  Catholics,  to  Ije 
inherent  in  the  general  body  of  bishops 
joint  sharers  of  one  indivisible  episco- 
pacy.  And  thus  the  patriarchal  rights, 
being  manifestly  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
institution,  were  artfidly  confounded,  or, 
as  it  were,  merged  m  the  more  para- 
mount supremacy  of  the  papal  chair. 
From  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  popes 
appear  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
thrown  away  that  scaffolding,  and  rehed 
in  preference  on  the  pious  veneration  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  opportunities 
which  might  occur  for  enforcing  their 
dominion  with  the  pretence  of  divine  au- 
thority.! 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  said,  that    any! 
material    acquisitions   of    ecclesiastical) 
power  were  obtained  by  the  successors i 
of  Gregory  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.^   As  none  of  them  possessed 

♦  The  flattering  style  in  which  thi!"  "     !- 

dressed  Brunehaut  and  Phoca.^,  the  m(  .n 

monsters  of  his  time,  is  mentioned  in  a:  <  :\  i.  ruid 
ecclesiastical  histories.  Kleury  quotes  a  r*  mark- 
able  letter  to  the  patriarchs  of  Antiocii  •  '  ''x- 
andria,  wherein  he  says  that  .St.  Peter  I  -•, 

divided  into  three,  Rome,  Antioch,  ?■  ■'  '  •. , 

stooping  to  this  absurdity,  and  inc  '.i 

his  real  system,  in  order  to  concili.i; ...c« 

against  his  more  immethate  rival,  the  p3!ri:«rch  ot 
Constantinople.— Hist.  Kccl^!«    '   mi    •<   '    t 

t  Gregory  seems  to  have  (•■  ;>pel 

lant  lurisdiction  of  the  see  (  ■   .  'i  nad 

been  long  in  suspense.  Stenhrn.  a  ."Spanish  bi>ho;\ 
having  been  dc}K)se<l,  appeale<l  t'l  Iliin"'  (;r<  .•  >rv 
sent  a  leiiate  to  Spain,  with  f  ii 

or  rescind  the  sentence.     H«-  r. 

this  occasion  ;  k  sede  apn.stolic6,  ., 
clesiarum  caput  est,  rauHa  ha?c  ai-  i- 

menda  fiierat.— De  Marca,  1.  Tii.,  c.  IS.  lit  wr* 
ting  to  the  bi^hnp^  fif  France,  he  enjoin^  fhem  t* 
obey  \  '0  of  Arl<-     " 

point.  :  Frtince.  ■  i 

consurliiilinrm  ;  .m.)  thai  if  at..  i 

arise  in  the  church,  he  nmv  n  i 

thority.  as  vicpferent  of    ' 

toritalis    Burr   vitjoro,   vi  • 

sedis  fiiiirtiis,  (li!»rrrtA  ii 
Gre^joni    <»;t«'ra.    I.    n.,    ; 

Dupin,  p.  31.     Faaquic',  lvi«  m  :<  w  r*  •.<   ui  i  imn-e 
1.  Ill  .  c.  9. 

I  I  •)^«epre  that  some  moilrni  pubUcaiiont  »van 
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vigour  and  reputation  equal  to  his  own, 
it  might  even  appear  that  the  papal  influ- 
ence was  retrograde.  But,  in  effect,  the 
principles  wliich  supported  it  were  taking 
deep  root,  and  acquiring  strength  by  oc- 
casional, though  not  very  frequent  exer- 
cise. Appeals  to  the  pope  were  some- 
considerable  importance  to  a  supposed  concession 
uf  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  made  by  the  Emperor 
Phocas  in  606  to  Bonifacs  III.,  and  even  appear  to 
date  the  papal  supremacy  from  this  epoch.  Those 
Kho  have  imbibed  this  notion  may  probably  have 
Deen  misled  by  a  loose  expression  m  Mosheim's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169;  though 
the  general  tenour  of  that  passage  by  no  means 
gives  countenance  to  their  opinion.  But  there  are 
several  strong  objections  to  our  considering  this  as 
a  leading  fact,  much  less  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
liistory  of  the  papacy.  1.  Its  truth,  as  commonly 
stated,  appears  more  than  questionable.  The 
Roman  poutitis,  Gregory  I.  and  Boniface  III.,  had 
been  vehemently  opposing  the  assumption  of  this 
iitle  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  not  as  due 
to  themselves,  but  as  one  to  which  no  bishop  could 
legitimately  pretend.  There  would  be  something 
almost  ridiculous  in  the  emperor's  immediately 
conferring  an  appellation  on  themselves,  which 
they  had  just  disclaimed ;  and  though  this  objec- 
tion would  not  stand  against  evidence,  yet  when 
we  find  no  better  authority  quoted  for  the  fact 
than  Baronius,  who  is  no  authority  at  all,  it  retains 
considerable  weight.  And  indeed  the  want  of 
early  testimony  is  so  decisive  an  objection  to  any 
alleged  historical  fact,  that,  but  for  the  strange 
prepossessions  of  some  men,  one  might  rest  the 
#case  here.  Floury  takes  no  notice  of  this  part  of 
,  the  story,  though  he  tells  us  that  Phocas  compelled 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  resign  his  title. 
\  2.  But  if  the  strongest  proof  could  be  advanced  for 
the  authenticity  of  this  circumstance,  we  might  well 
deny  its  importance.  The  concession  of  Phocas 
could  have  been  of  no  validity  in  Lombard y, 
France,  and  other  western  countries,  where  nev- 
ertheless the  papal  supremacy  was  incomparably 
more  established  than  in  the  east.  3.  Even  withm 
the  empire,  it  could  have  had  no  efficacy  after  the 
violent  death  of  that  usurper,  which  followed  soon 
afterward.  4.  The  title  of  universal  bishop  is 
not  very  intelligible ;  but,  whatever  it  meant,  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  had  borne  it  before, 
and  continued  to  Ijear  it  ever  afterward. — (Dupin, 
De  antiqua  Disciplina,  p.  .329.)  5.  The  precedmg 
popes,  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  I.,  had  constantly 
disclaimed  the  appellation,  though  it  had  been 
adopted  by  some  towards  Leo  the  Great  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (Fleury,  t.  viii.,  p.  95) ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  retained  by  the  succes- 
•ors  of  Boniface,  at  least  for  some  centuries.  It  is 
even  laid  down  in  the  decretum  of  Gratian,  that 
the  pope  is  not  styled  universal:  Nee  etiam  Ro- 
manus  pontifex  universalis  appellatur  (p.  30.'3,  edit. 
1691);  though  some  refer  its  assumption  to  the 
ninth  century. — Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique, 
t.  v.,  p.  93.  In  fact,  it  has  never  been  a  usual  title. 
6.  The  popes  had  unquestionably  exercised  a  spe- 
cies of  bupremacy  for  more  than  two  centuries  be- 
fore this  lime,  which  had  lately  reached  a  high 
point  of  authority  under  Gregory  I.  The  rescrifjt 
of  Valentinian  III.,  in  4.55,  quoted  in  a  former  note, 
would  certainly  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
letter  of  Phocas.  7.  Lastly,  there  are  no  sensible 
marks  of  this  supremacy  making  a  more  rapid 
progress  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  pretend- 
ed graitt  >{  that  emperor. 


times  made  by  prelates  dissatisfied  with 
a  local  sentence;  but  his  judgment  of 
reversal  was  not  always  executed,  :.s  we 
perceive  by  the  instance  of  Bishop  Wil- 
frid.* National  councils  were  stil  con- 
voked by  prmces,  and  canons  enacted 
under  their  authority  by  the  bishops  who 
attended.  Though  the  churcli  of  Lom- 
bardy  was  under  great  subjection  during 
this  period,  yet  those  of  France,  and 
even  of  England,  planted  as  the  latter 
had  been  by  Gregory,  continued  to  pre- 
serve a  tolerable  measure  of  independ- 
ence.! The  first  striking  infringement 
of  this  was  made  through  the  influence 
of  an  Englishman,  Winfrid,  better  known 
as  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany.  Having  undertaken  st.  Boniface, 
the  conversion  of  Thuringia,  and  other 
still  heathen  countries,  he  applied  to  the 
pope  for  a  commission,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  without  any  determinate 
see.  Upon  this  occasion  he  took  an  oath 
of  obedience,  and  became  ever  after- 
ward a  zealous  upholder  of  the  apostol- 
ical chair.  His  success  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Germany  was  great,  his  reputa- 
tion eminent,  which  enabled  him  to  ef- 
fect a  material  revolution  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.  Pelagius  H.  had,  about 
580,  sent  a  pallium,  or  vest  peculiar  to 
metropolitans,  to  the  Bishop  of  Aries, 
perpetual  vicar  of  the  Roman  see  in 
Gaul. I  Gregory  I.  had  made  a  similar 
present  to  other  metropolitans.  But  it 
was  never  supposed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  this  favour  before 
they  received  consecration,  until  a  synod 
of  the  French  and  German  bish-  synod  of 
ops,  held  at  Frankfort  in  742  by  Frankfort 
Boniface,  as  legate  of  Pope  Zachary.  It 
was  here  enacted,  that,  as  a  token  of 
their  willing  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  all  metropolitans  should  request 
the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and 
obey  his  lawful  commands.^     This  was 


*  I  refer  to  the  English  historians  for  the  history 
of  Wilfrid,  which  neither  altogether  supports,  nor 
much  impeaches  the  independence,  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  in  700;  a  matter  hardly  worth  so 
much  contention  as  Usher  and  Stillingfieet  seem  to 
have  thought.  The  consecration  of  Theodore  by 
Pope  Vitahan  in  668  is  a  stronger  fact,  and  cannot 
be  got  over  by  those  injudicious  Protestants,  who 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

■t  Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  386,  .304. 

X  Ut  ad  instar  siium,  in  Galli.orum  partibus  prim, 
sacerdotis  locum  obtineat,  ot  quidqiiiil  ad  guber. 
nationem  vel  dispensationem  ecclesiastic!  status 
gerendum  est,  servatis  patrum  regulis,  et  sedis 
apo«tolicai  constitutis,  faciat.  Preferea,  pallium 
illi  concedit,  &c.— Dupin,  p.  34.  Gregory  I.  con 
firmed  this  vicariat  to  Virgilius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  gave  him  the  power  of  convoking  synods.— D< 
PJarca,  1.  vi.,  c.  7. 

(}  Decrevimus,  says  Boniface,  in  nostro  synodr* 
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construed  by  the  popes  to  mean  a  prom- 
ise of  obedience  before  receiving  the 
pall,  which  was  changed  in  after  times 
by  Gregory  VII.  into  an  oath  of  fealty.* 

This  coiiucil  of  Frankfort  claims  a 
leading  place  as  an  epoch  in  the  histor}' 
of  the  papacy.  Several  events  ensued, 
chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  which  rapid- 
ly elevated  that  usurpation  almost  to  its 
greatest  height.  Subjects  of  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  the  popes  had  not  as 
yet  interfered,  unless  by  mere  admoni- 
tion, with  tlie  temporal  magistrate.  The 
first  instance  wherein  the  civil  duties  of 
a  nation  and  the  rights  of  a  crown  appear 
to  have  been  submitted  to  his  decision, 
was  in  that  famous  reference  as  to  the 
deposition  of  Childeric.  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  this  in  any  other  light  tlian  as 
a  point  of  casuistry  laid  before  the  first 
religious  judge  in  the  church.  Certainly 
the  Franks,  who  raised  the  king  of  their 
choice  upon  their  shields,  never  dreamed 
that  a  foreign  priest  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  right  of  governing.  Yet  it  was 
easy  for  succeeding  advocates  of  Rome 
to  construe  this  transaction  very  favour- 
ably for  its  usurpation  over  the  thrones 
of  tiie  earth. t 

I  shall  but  just  glance  at  the  subsequent 
political  revolutions  of  that  period  :  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Pepin,  his  donation 
of  the  exarchate  to  tlie  Holy  See,  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy  by  Charlemagne, 
the  pHtriarqhate  of  Home  conferred  upon 
both  these  princes,  and  the  revival  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  person  of  the  lat- 

conventu,  et  confessi  suinus  fidem  catholicam,  et 
unilatem  et  subjectionem  Roinanae  ecclesiae  fine 
tenus  servare,  S.  Petro  et  vicarui  ejus  velle  subjici, 
melrojiolitanos  pallia  ab  illd  scde  qiiarere,  et,  per 
omnia,  praecepta  S.  Petri  canonici  seqni.— I)e 
Marca,  I.  vi.,  c.  7.  Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  424.  -irJS,  -146. 
This  writer  justly  remarks  the  obligation  which 
Rome  had  to  St.  Boniface,  who  aniiripated  the 
system  of  Isidore.  We  have  a  letter  from  him  to 
the  Englisli  clergy,  with  a  copy  of  canons  passed 
in  one  of  his  synods,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  but  the  church  of  Enpland  was  not  then 
inclined  to  acknowledge  so  great  a  supremacy  in 
Rome. — Collier's  Eccles.  History,  p.  128. 

In  the  eifjhth  general  council,  that  of  Constanti- 
nople m  872,  this  prerogative  of  sending  the  pallium 
to  metropolitans  was  not  only  confirme*!  to  the 
pope,  but  extended  to  the  other  patriarch.s,  who  had 
every  (!i.-.j>osition  to  become  as  great  usurpers  as 
their  more  fortunate  elder  brother. 

*  I)e  .Marca.  ubi  supra  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  2G2. 
According  to  the  latter,  this  oath  of  fidelity  was 
exacted  in  'he  ninth  century ;  which  is  very  prob- 
able, since  (Jrcgory  VII.  himself  did  bui  fill  up  the 
sketch  which  Nicholas  I.  and  John  VIII.  had  de- 
lineated. I  have  since  found  this  confirmed  by 
Uratian,  p.  305. 

+  Kgmhard  says  that  Pepin  was  mad(?  king  per 
tuctoriiatrm  Kornani  pontificis  ;  an  ambiifiious  word, 
which  may  rise  to  command,  or  sink  to  advice,  ac- 
c»»niing  to  the  dispositi  r  of  th«  inlerpreter. 
S 


ter.  These  events  had  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  exalt  the  papal  supremacy,  which 
it  is  needless  to  indicate.  But  a  circum 
stance  of  a  very  different  nature  contrib- 
uted to  this  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
About  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, there  appeared,  under  the  name  of 
one  Isidore,  an  unknown  person,  a  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  canons,  now 
commonly  denominated  the  ^^alse  Fais*  d«- 
Decretals.*  These  purported  to  T^iaii. 
be  rescripts  or  decrees  of  the  early  bish- 
ops of  Rome ;  and  their  eflfect  was  to  di- 
minish the  authority  of  metropolitans 
over  their  suffragans,  by  estabhsliing  an 
appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  See 
in  all  causes,  and  by  forbidding  national 
councils  to  be  holden  without  its  consent. 
Every  bishop,  according  to  the  decretals 
of  Isidore,  was  amenable  only  to  the  im- 
mediate tribunal  of  the  pope ;  by  which 
one  of  the  most  ancient  rights  of  the  pro 
vincial  synod  was  abrogated.  Every  ac- 
cused person  might  not  only  appeal  from 
an  inferior  sentence,  but  remove  an  un- 
finished process  before  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff. And  the  latter,  instead  of  directing 
a  revision  of  the  proceedings  by  the  ori- 
ginal judges,  might  annul  them  by  his  own 
authority;  a  strain  of  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  canons  of  Sardica,but  certainly  war- 
ranted by  the  more  recent  practice  of  » 
Rome.  New  sees  were  not  to  be  erect- 
ed, nor  bishops  translated  from  one  see 
to  another,  nor  their  resignations  accept- 
ed, witliout  the  sanction  of  the  jiope. 
They  were  still  indeid  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  metropolitan,  but  in  the  pope's 
name.  It  has  been  plausibly  suspected 
that  these  decretals  were  forged  by  some 
bishop,  in  jealousy  or  resrntmcnt ;  and 
their  general  reception  mav  at  Kast  be 
partly  ascribed  to  such  sentuntiits.  The 
archbishops  were  exceedingly  p<nverfiii. 
and  might  often  abuse  their  superijirity 
over   inferior    prf^'lates ;    but   the   whole 

*  The  era  of  the  False  Decretals  has  not  !.«»*»n 

precisely  fixed  ;  they  have  seldom  i  ■ 

however,  to  have  appeared  much  \« 

there  is  a  genuine  collection  of  ca' 

by  Adrian  1.,  in  785,  which  contain  i 

principles,  and  many  of  which  are  ((.j 

dure,  as  well  as  riiarleitiagne  in  his  c 

-De  Marca,  1.  vii.,  c.  2<i.    Ciannone,  i.  v  ,  r    o 

Dupin,  de   AntiquA   DistiphnA.   p.    133.      Flcury, 

Hist.  Eccles.,  I,  IX  .  p  50().  - .  .  -  .    .  1  -  .» 

crelals  as  older  than  this  <  ' 

I  have  not  .  '  —  '">■*  ''■•■  - 

writer,     'l: 

metropc'"  -a 

positn.  !    >«*li 

the    1). 1  l.iBt 

books  ol    \%lii(li,  «oc<  \ 

seglsus.  art"  ^:ud   to  I  ■       _  ,  ^ 

rata,  quia  his  cudeodis  uuixuni  apucluitca  uilerlutf 
jegatio,  p.  1132. 
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episcopal  aristocracy  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  lament  their  acquiescence  in  a 
system  of  which  the  metropolitans  were 
but  the  earliest  victims.  Upon  these 
spurious  decretals  was  built  the  great 
abric  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  dif- 
ferent national  churches  ;  a  fabric  which 
has  stood  after  its  foundation  crumbled 
beneath  it ;  for  no  one  has  pretended 
to  deny,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  that 
the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but 
the  most  ignorant  ages  to  credit.* 

The  Galilean  church  made  for  some 
time  a  spirited,  though  unavailing  strug- 
gle, against  this  rising  despotism.  Greg- 
ory IV.,  having  come  into  France  to  abet 
.he  children  of  Louis  the  Debonair  in 
Papal  en-  their  rebellion,  and  threatened  to 
croach-     excommunicate  the  bishops  who 

ments  on       ,,  ,  ,  *^ 

he  hie-  adhered  to  the  emperor,  was  re- 
archy.  pelled  With  indignation  by  those 
prelates.  If  he  comes  here  to  excommu- 
nicate, said  they,  he  shall  depart  hence 
excommunicated.!  In  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  bold  defend- 
er of  ecclesiastical  independence  was 
found  in  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
the  most  distinguished  statesman  of  his 
age.  Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  by 
ordinary  clerks,  had  become  common, 
and  the  provincial  councils,  hitherto  the 
'  supreme  spiritual  tribunal  as  well  as 
legislature,  were  falling  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. The  frame  of  church  government, 
whicn  had  lasted  from  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  was  nearly  dissolved ;  a  refracto- 
rybiehop  was  sure  to  invoke  the  supreme 
'ourt  of  appeal,  and  generally  met  there 
«^ith  a  more  favourable  judicature.  Hinc- 
.nar,  a  man  equal  in  ambition,  and  almost 
n  public  estimation,  to  any  pontiff,  some- 
times came  off  successfully  in  his  conten- 
tions with  Rome. I  But  time  is  fatal  to 
the  unanimity  of  coalitions  ;  the  French 

*  I  have  not  seen  any  account  of  the  decretals 
so  clear  and  judicious  as  in  Schmidt's  History  of 
Germany,  t.  li.,  p.  249.  Indeed,  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal part  of  that  work  is  executed  in  a  very  superior 
manner.  See  also  DeMarca,  1.  iii.,  c.  5;  l.vii.,  c.20. 
The  latter  writer,  from  whom  I  have  derived  much 
information,  is  by  no  means  a  strenuous  adversary  of 
ultramontane  pretensions.  In  fact,  it  was  his  ob- 
ject to  please  both  in  France  and  at  Rome,  to  be- 
come both  an  archbishop  and  a  cardinal.  He  failed 
nevertheless  of  the  latter  hope  ;  it  being  impossible 
at  that  time  (IC^J)  to  satisfy  the  papal  court,  with- 
out sacrificing  altogether  the  Gallican  church  and 
the  crown. 

t  De  Marca,  1.  iv.,  c.  11.     Velly,  &c. 

t  De  Marca  1.  iv.,  c.  08,  &c. ;  1.  vi.,  c.  14,  28  ;  1. 
vii.,c.  21.  Dupin,  p.  1.33,  &c.  Hist,  du  Droit  Kc- 
el^s.  Fran«;oi8,  p.  188,  224.  Velly,  «kc.  Hincrnar, 
however,  was  not  consistent ;  for,  having  obtained 
the  see  of  Rheims  in  an  equivocal  manner,  he  had 
applied  for  confirmation  at  Rome,  and  in  other  re- 
■pecta  impaired  the  Gallican  rights. — Pasquier,  Re- 
Cfaerche^  de  la  France,  1.  iii.,  c.  12. 


bishops  were  accessible  to  superstitious 
prejudice,  to  corrupt  influence,  to  mutual 
jealousy.  Above  all,  they  were  con- 
scious that  a  persuasion  of  the  pope's 
omnipotence  had  taken  hold  of  the  laity. 
Though  they  complained  loudly,  and  in- 
voked, like  patriots  of  a  dying  state 
names  and  principles  of  a  freedom  that 
was  no  more,  they  submitted  almost  in 
every  instance  to  the  continual  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Holy  See.  One  of  those, 
which  most  annoyed  their  aristocracy, 
was  the  concession  to  monasteries  of 
exemption  from  episcopal  authority. 
These  had  been  very  uncommon  till  about 
the  eighth  century,  after  which  they 
were  studiously  multiplied.*  It  was 
naturally  a  favourite  object  with  the  ab- 
bots ;  and  sovereigns,  in  those  ages  of 
blind  veneration  for  monastic  establish- 
ments, were  pleased  to  see  their  own 
foundations  rendered,  as  it  would  seem, 
more  respectable  by  privileges  of  inde- 
pendence. The  popes  had  a  closer  inter- 
est in  granting  exemptions,  which  at- 
tached to  them  the  regular  clergy,  and 
lowered  the  dignity  of  the  bishops.  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  whole 
orders  of  monks  were  declared  exempt  at 
a  single  stroke ;  and  the  abuse  began  to 
awaken  loud  complaints,  though  it  did 
not  fail  to  be  aggravated  afterward. 

The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy were  readily  applied  by  ^^^  ^p^^ 
the  popes  to  support  still  more  civil  gov 
insolent  usurpations.  Chiefs  by  ernmenta, 
divine  commission  of  the*  whole  church, 
every  earthly  sovereign  must  be 
subject  to  their  interference.  The 
bishops  indeed  had,  with  the   common 

*  The  earliest  instance  of  a  papal  exemption  1? 
in  455,  which  indeed  is  a  respectable  antiquity. 
Others  scarcely  occur  till  the  pontificate  of  Zacha 
ry,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  who  granted 
an  e.xemption  to  Monte  Casino,  ita  ut  nullius  juri 
subjaceat,  nisi  solius  Romani  pontificis.  See  this 
discussion  in  Giannone,  1.  v.,  c.  6.  Precedents  for 
the  exemption  of  monasteries  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction occur  in  Marculfus's  forms,  compiled  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  but  these 
were  by  royal  authority.  The  kings  of  France 
were  supreme  heads  of  their  national  church, — 
Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  382.  De  Marca,  1.  iii.,  c.  16. 
Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  i.,  p.  288.  Murato- 
ri.  Dissert.  70  (t.  iii.,  p.  404,  Italian),  is  of  opinion 
that  exemptions  "^f  monasteries  from  episcopal  visi- 
tation did  not  become  fr(;quent  in  Italy  till  theelev 
enth  century  ;  and  that  many  charters  of  this  kind 
are  forgeries.  It  is  held  also  by  some  English  an- 
tiquaries, that  no  Anglo-Saxon  monastery  was  ex- 
empt, and  that  the  first  instance  is  that  of  tattle  Ab- 
bey under  the  Conqueror ;  the  charters  of  an  earlier 
date  having  been  forged. — Hofiy  on  Convocationa, 
p.  20  and  170.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  grant  la 
made  by  William,  and  confirmed  by  Lanfranc. — 
Collier,  p.  256.  Exemptions  became  very  usual  ia 
Engl  ana  afterward, — Henry,  vol.  v.,  p.  337 
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weapons  of  their  order,  kept  their  own 
sovereigns  in  check ;    and  it  could  not 
seem  any  extraordinary  stretch  in  their 
supreme  head  to  assert  an  equal  preroga- 
tive.    Gregory  IV.,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
became  a  party  in   the   revolt   against 
Louis  I. ;  but  he  never  carried  his  threats 
of  excommunication   into   effect.      The 
first  instance  where  the  Roman  pontiffs 
actually  tried   the   force   of  their  arms 
against  a  sovereign,  was  the  excommu- 
nication of  Lolhaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  and 
grandson  of  Louis  the  Debonair.     This 
prince  had  repudiated  his  wife  upon  un- 
just pretexts,  but  with  the  approbation 
of  a  national   council,   and   had  subse- 
quently married  his  concubine.     Nicho- 
las L,  the  actual  pope,  despatched  two  le- 
gates to  investigate  this  business,  and  de- 
cide according  to  the  canons.    They  hold 
a  council  at  .Metz,  and  confirm  the  divorce 
and  marriage.     Enraged  at  this  conduct 
of  his  ambassadors,  the  pope  summons 
a  council  at  Rome,  annuls  the  sentence, 
deposes  the  archbishops  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  and  directs  the  king  to  discard 
his  mistress.     After  some  shuffling  on 
the  part  of  Lothaire,  he  is  excommunica- 
ted ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  find  both 
the  king  and  his  prelates,  who  had  begun 
<v"i*h  expressions  of  passionate  contempt 
vo wards  the  pope,  suing  humbly  for  abso- 
lution at  the  feet  of  Adrian  II.,  successor 
of  Nicholas,  which  was  not  granted  with- 
out difficulty.     In  all  its  most  impudent 
pretensions',  the  Holy  See  has  attended 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.     Lo- 
thaire had  powerful  neighbours,  the  kings 
of  Franco  and  Germany,  eager  to  invade 
nis  dominions  on  the  first  intimation  from 
Rome  ;  while  the  real  scandalousness  of 
his  behaviour  must  have  intimidated  his 
conscience,  and  disgusted  his  subjects. 

Excommunication,  whatever  opinions 
Excommu-  may  be  entertained  as  to  its  re- 
nications.  ijgious  efficacy,  was  originally 
nothing  more  in  appearance  than  the  ex-i 
ercise  of  a  riglit  which  every  society 
claims,  the  expulsion  of  refractory  mem- 
bers from  its  I)ody.  No  direct  temporal 
disadvantages  attended  this  penalty  for, 
several  age?  ,  but,  as  it  was  the  most  se- 
vere of  spiritual  censures,  and  tended  to 
exclude  the  object  of  it  not  only  from  a 
pariicipnlion  in  religious  rites,  but,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  intercourse 
of  Christian  society,  it  was  used  spa- 
ringly, and  upon  the  gravest  occasions. 
Gradually,  as  the  church  became  more 
powerful  and  more  imperious,  excommu- 
nications were  issued  upon  every  provo- 
cation, rather  as  i  weapon  of  ecclesias- 
tical warfare  than  with  any  regard  to  its 
S  2 


original  intention.     There  was  certainly 
some  pretext  for  many  of  these  censures, 
as  the  only  means  of  defence  within  the 
reach  of  the  clergy,  when  their  posses 
sions  were  lawlessly  violated. •     Others 
I  were  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  enfor- 
cing their  contentious  jurisdiction,  which, 
while  it  was  rapidly  extending  itself  over 
almost  all  persons  and  causes,  had  not 
acquired  any  proper  coercive   process. 
The  spiritual  courts  in  England,  whose 
jurisdiction  is   so  multifarious,  and,  in 
general,  so  little  of  a  religious  nature, 
had  till  lately  no  means  even  of  compel- 
ling an  appearance,  much  less  of  enfor- 
cing a  sentence,  but  by  excommunica 
tion.f     Princes,  who  feft  the  inadequacy 
of  their  own  laws  to  secure  obedience 
called  in  the  assistance  of  more  formida- 
ble  sanctions.     Several  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne   denounce   the  penally  of 
excommunication  against  incendiaries,  or 
deserters  from  the  army.     Charles  the 
Bald  procured  similar  censures  against 
his  revolted  vassals.     Thus  the  boundary 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  offences 
grew  every  day  less  distinct;    and  the 
clergy  were    encouraged   to   fresh   en- 
croachments, as  they  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  rendering  them  successful.^ 

The  civil  magistrate  ought  undoubted- 
ly to  protect  the  just  rights  and  lawful 
jurisdiction  of  the  church.  It  is  not  so 
evident  that  he  should  attach  temporal 
penalties  to  her  censures.  Excommu- 
nication has  never  carried  such  a  pre- 
sumption of  moral  turpitude  as  to  disable 
a  man,  upon  any  solid  principles,  from 
the  usual  privileges  of  society.  Sui>er- 
stition  and  tyranny,  however,  decided 
otherwise.  The  support  due  to  church 
censures  by  temporal  judges  is  vaguely 
declared  in  the  c:ij)itular»('s  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  It  became,  in  later  ages, 
a  more  established  principle  in  France 
and  England,  and,  1  presume,  in  otln  r 
countries.  By  our  common  law,  an  »  x- 
commiinicatcd  person  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing a  witness,  or  of  bringing  an  action  , 
and  he  may  be  detained  in  prison  until 
he  obtains  absolution.  By  the  establish- 
ments of  St.  Louis,  his  estate  or  per>on 
might   be   attached  by  the  magistrate.^ 


•  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  217.     Kleury,  Instilutioiia  au 
Droit,  t.  li.,  p.  192. 

t  By  a  recent  Htnlutc.  53  G.  Ill  .  :t 

De  excoiniiuiracato  capiendo,  as  a  i- 

tempt,  was  abolished  in  Englarjd,  but  rcioiii*^  la 
Ireland. 

X  M6tn. '  e  TAcad.  dea  Inscript.,  t  xzxiz.,  p.  508^ 
«5cc. 

^  O   ■  -s  dps  Rots,  t.  i.,  p.  121.     But  ai 

excoii  I    person    miijht   sue    in   the   lay 

thougti  noi  in  tiie  spiritual,  court.     No  law  te^m 
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These  actual  penalties  were  attended  by 
marks  of  abhorrence  and  ignominy  still 
more  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  ordinary  minds.  They  were  to  be 
shunned,  like  men  infected  with  leprosy, 
by  their  servants,  their  friends,  and  their 
families.  Two  attendants  only,  if  we 
may  trust  a  current  history,  remained 
with  Robert,  king  of  France,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  an  irregular  marriage,  was  put 
to  this  ban  by  Gregory  V. ;  and  these 
threw  all  the  meats  which  had  passed  his 
table  into  the  fire.*  Indeed,  the  mere  in- 
tercourse with  a  proscribed  person  incur- 
red what  was  called  the  lesser  excom- 
munication, or  privation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  required  penitence  and  abso- 
lution. In  some  places,  a  bier  was  set 
before  the  door  of  an  excommunicated 
individual,  and  stones  thrown  at  his  win- 
dows ;  a  singular  method  of  compelling 
his  submission.!  Everywhere  the  ex- 
communicated were  debarred  of  a  regular 
sepulture,  which,  though  obviously  a  mat- 
ter of  police,  has,  through  the  supersti- 
tion of  consecrating  burial-grounds,  been 
treated  as  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol. Their  carcasses  were  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  corruption,  which  seems 
to  have  been  thought  a  privilege  unfit  for 
those  who  had  died  in  so  irregular  a  man- 

ner.t 

Bu  as  excommunication,  which  at- 
tacked only  one  and  perhaps  a 
f  iDterdMs.  Y]^Ydened  sinner,  was  not  always 
efficacious,  the  church  had  recourse  to 
a  more  comprehensive  punishment.  For 
the  offence  of  a  nobleman,  she  put  a 
county,  for  that  of  a  prince,  his  entire 
kingdom,  under  an  interdict,  or  suspen- 
sion of  religious  offices.  No  stretch  of 
her  tyranny  was  perhaps  so  outrageous 
as  this.  During  an  interdict,  the  church- 
es were  closed,  the  bells  silent,  the  dead 
unburied,  no  rite  but  those  of  baptism 
and  extreme  unction  performed.  The 
penalty  fell  upon  those  who  had  neither 
partaken  nor  could  have  prevented  the 
offence ;  and  the  offence  was  often  but  a 
private  dispute,  in  which  the  pride  of  a 
pope  or  bishop  had  been  wounded.  In- 
terdicts were  so  rare  before  the  time  of 

to  have  been  so  severe  in  this  respect  as  that  of 
England  ;  though  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  say 
with  Dr.  Cosens  (Gibson's  Codex,  p.  1102),  that 
the  writ  De  excornmun.  capiendo  is  a  privilege  pe- 
culiar to  the  English  church. 

♦  Velly,  t.  ii. 

t  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iii.  Appendix, 
p.  2y).     Du  Cange,  v.  P^xcornmunicatio. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Imblocatus  :  where  several  au- 
thors are  referred  to,  for  the  constant  opinion 
among  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  that  the 
bodies  of  excommunicated  persons  remain  in  sta- 
ia  quo. 


Gregory  YII.,  that  some  have  leferred 
them  to  him  as  their  author;  instances 
may  however  be  found  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  especially  that  which  accompanied 
the  abovementioned  excommunication  oi 
Robert,  king  of  France.  They  were  af 
terward  issued  not  unfrequently  against 
kingdoms  ;  but  in  particular  districts  they 
continually  occurred.* 

This   was  the  mainspring  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  the  clergy  setin  motion,  the 
lever  by  which  they  moved  the  world. 
From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts 
and   excommunications   had  been  tried, 
the  powers  of  the  earth  might  be  said  to 
have  existed  only  by  sufferance.      Nor 
was  the  validity  of  such  denunciations 
supposed  to  depend  upon  their  justice. 
The  imposer  indeed  of  an  unjust  excom- 
munication was  guilty  of  a  sin ;  but  the 
party  subjected  to  it  had  no  remedy  but 
submission.     He  who  disregards  such  a 
sentence,  says  Beaumanoir,  renders  his 
good  cause  bad.f    And  indeed,  without 
annexing  so  much  importance  to  the  di- 
rect consequences  of  an  ungrounded  cen 
sure,  it  is  evident  that  the  received  the- 
ory of  religion  concerning  the  indispen- 
sable obligation  and  mysterious  efficacy 
of  the  rites  of  communion  and  confession, 
must  have  induced  scrupulous  minds  to 
make  any  temporal  sacrifice  rather  than 
incur  their  privation.     One  is  rather  sur- 
prised at   the  instances  of  failure,  than 
of  success,  in  the  employment  of  these 
spiritual  weapons  against  sovereigns,  or 
the   laity  in   general.      It  was  perhaps 
a    fortunate    circumstance    for   Europe, 
that  they  were  not  introduced,  upon  a 
large  scale,  during  the  darkest   ages  of 
superstition.     In  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen 
turies  they  would  probably  have  met  with 
a  more    implicit   obedience.     But   after 
Gregory  VII.,  as  the   spirit   of  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  became  more  violent, 
there   grew  up  by  slow  degrees  an  op- 
posite feeling  in  the  laity,  which  ripened 
into  an  alienation  of  sentiment  from  the 
church,  and  a  conviction  of  that  sacred 
truth,  which  superstition  and  sophistry 
have  endeavoured  to  eradicate  from  the 
heart  of  man,  that  no  tyrannical  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  a  divine  commis- 
sion. 

Excommunications  had  very  teldom,  if 
ever,  been  levelled  at  the  head  p-yyther 
of  a  sovereign   before   the  in-  uHurpatioi 
stance  of  Lothaire.     His  igno-  "'"'^^ 
minious  submission,  and  the  gen-  ^"^^^^ 


»  Giannone,  1.  vii,,  c.  1.    Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  220 
Dupin,  De  antique  Eccl.  Disciplina,  p.  288.     St 
Marc,  t.  ii.,  p.  535.     Fleury,  Institutions,  t.  ii. 
1200.  tP.261. 
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eral  feebleness  of  the  Carlovingian  line, 
produced  a  repetition  of  the  menace  at 
least,  and  in  cases  more  evidently  be- 
yond the  cognizance  of  a  spiritual  au- 
thority. Upon  the  death  of  this  Lothaire, 
his  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Lorraine,  to  which  the 
Emperor  Louis  IL  had  juster  pretensions, 
the  pope,  Adrian  IL,  warned  him  to  desist, 
declaring   that   any   attempt    upon   that 


excommunication.     Sustained  by  the  in 
trepidityof  Hincmar,  the  king  did  not  ex- 
hibit his  usual  pusillanimity,  and  the  pope 
in  this  instance  failed  of  success.*     13ut 
John   VIII.,   the   next   occupier  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  carried  his  pretensions 
to  a  height  which  none  of  his  predeces- 
sors   had    reached.      The    Carlovingian 
princes  had  formed  an  alliance  against 
Boson,  the   usurper  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.     The  pope  writes  to  Charles  the 
Fat :  I  have  adopted  the  illustrious  prince 
Boson  as  my  son ;  be  content  therefore 
with  your  own  kingdom ;  for  I  shall  in- 
stantly excommunicate  all  who  attempt 
to  injure  my  son.f     In  another  letter  to 
the  same  king,  who  had  taken  some  prop- 
erty from  a  convent,  he  enjoins  him  to 
restore  it  within  sixty  days,  and  to  cer- 
tify by  an  envoy  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
command ;     else    an    excommunication 
would    immediately    ensue,  to    be    fol- 
lowed by  stiil  severer  castigation,  if  the 
king  should   not   repent  upon   the    first 
punishment. I    These  expressions  seem 
to  intimate  a  sentence  of  deposition  from 
his  throne,  and   thus   anticipate  by  two 
hundred  years  the  famous  era  of  Grego- 
ry VII.,  at  which  we  sliall  soon  arrive. 
In  some  respects,  John  VIII.  even  ad- 
vanced pretensions  beyond  those  of  Greg- 
ory.    He  asserts  very  plainly  a  right  of 
choosing  the   emperor,  and   may   seem 
indirectly  to   have   exercised   it   in   the 
election  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had 
not  primogeniture  in  his  favour.^     This 
prince,  whose  restless  ambition  was  uni- 
ted with  meanness  as  well  as  insincerity, 
consented  to  sign  a  capitulation,  on  his 
coronation   at    Homo,  in   favour   of  the 
pope  and  churc^,  a  precedent  which  was 
improved    upon    in    subsequent    ages.|| 
Rome  was  now  prepared  to  rivet  her  fet- 
ters upon  sovereigns,  and  at  no   period 
have   tlie   condition  of   society  and   the 
rircumstanceis  of  civil  government  been 

♦  De  ^^arca,  1.  iv.,  c.  H. 

t  Schnudt,  t.  ii.,  p.  260. 

t  Dunoribus  deinceps  scions  te  verberibus  erudi- 
enduin. — Schinidl,  p.  261. 

(f  Baluz.  Capiiuiaria,  t  ii.,  p.  25L  Schraid\  ♦. 
IL.  p.  107. 

Hid.,  p   199 


so  favourable  for  her  ambition.     But  the 
consummation    was    still    sus- 
pended, and  even  her  progress  geire'racy  m 
arrested,  for  more  than  a  hun-  ''*«  ^"'^ 
dred    and    fifty    years.      This  *■*"'"'*■ 
dreary  interval  is  filled  up,  in  the  annalj* 
of  the  papacy,  by  a  series  of  revolutions 
and  crimes.      Six  popes  were  deposed, 
two  murdered,  and  one  mutilated.     Fre- 
quently two  or  even  three  competitors, 
country  would  bring  down  the  penalty  of    among  whom  it  is  not  always  possible  by 

„_. o.._.        J  u_- XI  any  genuine  criticism  to  distinguish  the 

true  shepherd,  drove  each  other  alter- 
nately from  the  city.  A  few  respectable 
names  appear  thinly  scattered  through 
this  darkness;  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
a  pope,  who  had  acquired  estimation  by 
his  private  virtues,  may  be  distinguished 
by  some  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
princes,  or  ihe  privileges  of  national 
churches.  But,  in  general,  the  pontlHs  of 
that  age  had  neither  leisure  nor  ca|):uiiy 
to  perfect  the  great  system  of  temporal 
supremacy,  and  looked  rather  to  a  vilel 
profit  from  the  sale  of  episcopal  confirm-/ 
ations,  or  of  exemptions  to  monaster  j 
ies.* 

The  corruption  of  the  head  extended 
naturally  to  all  other  members  Con-upi.on 
of  the  church.  All  writers  con-  of  monus. 
cur  in  stigmatizing  the  dissoluteness  and 
neglect  of  decency  that  prevailed  among 
the  clerg)'.  Though  several  codes  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  had  been  compi- 
led by  particular  prelates,  yet  neither 
these  nor  the  ancient  canons  were  much 
regarded.  The  bishops,  indeed,  who  were 
to  enforce  them,  had  most  occasion  to 
dread  their  severity.  They  were  obtru- 
ded upon  their  sees,  as  the  supreme  pon- 
tifls  were  upon  that  of  Home,  by  force  or 
corruption.  A  child  of  five  years  old 
was  made  archbishop  of  Hheims.  The 
see  of  Nar!)onne  was  purchased  for  an- 
other at  the  age  of  ten.f  By  this  nl.ix- 
ation  of  morals  the  priesthooii  bek'an  to 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind. These  are  nourished  chiefly,  in- 
deed, by  shining  examples  of  piety  and 
virtue,  but  also,  in  a  supersti'  -  .  by 

ascetic  observances,  by  tlw  and 

watching  of  monks  and  hermits;  wIjc- 
have  obviously  so  bad  a  lot  in  this  life, 
that  men  arc  induced  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  secured  a  better  rever 
sion  in  futurity.  The  regular  clerg>-,  ac- 
cordingly, or  monastic  orders,  who  prac- 


•  Srhmxlt.  t.  n.,  p.  414.     Mofhrim.     St.  Marc 

Muratori.  Ann.  d'llalia,  pawim 

t  Val^"M■t^•^  Hi/«t.  d«  I,»r 
was  alm^)^t  pt'neral  in  th. 

under  tvvrritv  yrarK  old — |.:. m,  p  i  »••  r.Mn  r.e 
Fopo  HiMirdiri  l\.  )fl  Mid  to  h«»8  been  onij 
twelve,  but  this  has  been  duub(«d. 
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tised,  at  leas  apparently,  the  specious 
impostures  of  self-mortification,  retained 
at  all  times  a  far  greater  portion  of  re- 
spect than  ordinary  priests,  though  de- 
generated themselves,  as  was  admitted, 
from  their  primitive  strictness. 

Two  crimes,  or  at  least  violations  of 
Neglect  of  ecclesiastical  law,  had  become 
rules  of  almost  Universal  in  the  eleventh 
celibacy,  century,  and  excited  general  in- 
dignation; thejiiajriiage  or  concubinage 
qfjlYi^Sts,  and  the  sale  of  benefices.  By 
an  effect  of  those  prejudices  in  favour  of. 
austerity  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
celibacy  had  been,  from  very  early  times, 
enjoined  as  an  obligation  upon  the  cler- 
gy. Some  of  the  fathers  permitted  those 
already  married  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
a  virgin,  to  retain  their  wives  after  ordi- 
nation, as  a  kind  of  indulgiMice,  of  which 
it  was  more  laudable  not  to  take  advan- 
tage ;  and  this,  after  prevailing  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  Greek  church,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trullo  in 
691,*  and  had  ever  since  continued  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  its  dis- 
cipline. The  Latin  church,  however,  did 
not  receive  these  canons ;  and  has  uni- 
formly persevered  in  excluding  the  three 
orders  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdea- 
cons,  not  only  from  contracting  matri- 
mony, but  from  cohabiting  with  wives 
espoused  before  their  ordination.  The 
prohibition,  however,  during  some  ages, 
existed  only  in  the  letter  of  her  canons. f 
In  every  country,  the  secular  or  parochial 
clerg}"^  kept  vv^omen  in  their  houses,  upon 
more  or  less  acknowledged  terms  of  in- 
tercourse, by  a  connivance  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  which  almost  amount- 
ed to  a  positive  toleration.  The  sons  of 
priests  were  capable  of  inheriting  by  the 
law  of  France  and  also  of  Castile.|   Some 

"*  This  council  was  held  at  Constantinople  in 
the  dome  of  the  palace,  called  TruUus,  by  the  Lat- 
ins. The  word  Trullo,  though  soloecistical,  is 
nsed,  I  believe,  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  Eng- 
lish.— St.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  294.  Art  de  verifier  les 
Dales,  t.  i.,  p.  157,  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclcs.,  t.  ix.,  p. 
110.  Bi.shops  are  not  within  this  permission,  and 
cannot  retain  their  wives  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Greek  church. 

t  This  prohibition  is  sometimes  repeated  in 
Charlemai^ne's  capitularies;  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  he  notices  its  violation  as  a  notorious 
abuse.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  open  con- 
cubinage or  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  not  general 
until  a  later  perirxJ.  And  Fleury  declares,  that  he 
has  found  no  instance  of  it  before  893,  in  the  case 
of  a  parish  priest  at  Chalons,  who  gave  great  scan- 
dal by  publicly  marrying.— Hist.  Ecclcs.,  t.  xi.,  p. 
594. 

X  Recueii  des  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  preface.  Mari- 
na, Ensayo  so.re  las  siete  partidas,  c.  221,  223. 
This  was  by  virtue  of  the  general  indulgence 
•hovrn  by  the  customs  of  that  country  to  concubi- 
Ltge,  or  barragcmia ;  the  chijiren  of  such  a  union 


vigorous  efforts  had  been  made  in  England 
by  Dunstan,  with  the  assistance  of  King 
Edgar,  to  dispossess  the  married  canons, 
if  not  the  parochial  clergy,  of  their  bene- 
fices ;  but  the  abuse,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
considered,  made  incessant  progress,  tiL 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
There  was  certainly  much  reason  for  the 
rulers  of  the  church  to  restore  this  part 
of  their  discipline,  since  it  is  by  cutting 
off  her  members  from  the  charities  of 
domestic  life  that  she  secures  their  en 
tire  affection  to  her  cause,  and  renders 
them,  like  veteran  soldiers,  independent 
of  every  feeling  but  that  of  fidelity  to 
their  commander,  and  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  body.  Leo  IX.,  accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  first  pontifis  who  retriev- 
ed the  honour  of  the  apostolic  chair,  aftei 
its  long  period  of  ignominy,  began  in 
good  earnest  the  difficult  work  of  enfor- 
cing celibacy  among  the  clergy.*  His 
successors  never  lost  sight  of  this  essen- 
tial point  of  discipline.  It  was  a  struggle 
against  the  natural  rights  and  strongest 
affections  of  mankind,  which  lasted  foi 
several  ages,  and  succeeded  only  by  the 
toleration  of  greater  evils  than  those  it 
was  intended  to  remove.  The  laity,  in 
general,  took  part  against  the  married 
priests,  who  were  reduced  to  infamv  and 
want,  or  obliged  to  renounce  their  dear 
est  connexions.  In  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, no  ministers  were  left  to  perform 
divine  services. f  But  perhaps  there  was 
no  country  w^here  the.  rules  of  celibacy 
met  witli  so  little  attention  as  in  England. 
It  was  acknowledged,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  that  the  great(3r  and  better  part  of 
the  clergy  w^ere  married  ;  and  that  prince 
is  said  to  have  permitted  them  to  retain 
their  wives. J     But  the  hierarchy  never 

always  inheriting  in  default  of  those  born  in  sol 
emn  wedlock. — Ibid. 

*  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  152,  164,  219,  602,  &c. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  279.  Martenne,  Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  230.  A  Danish  writer  draws 
a  still  darker  pictiire  of  the  tyranny  exercised  to- 
wards the  married  clergy,  which,  if  he  does  not  ex- 
aggerate, was  severe  indeed  :  alii  membris  tninca- 
bantur,  alii  occidebantur,  alii  de  patria  expelleban- 
tur,  pauci  sua  retinuere. — Langebek,  Script.  Re- 
rum  Danicamm,  t,  i.,  p.  3G0.  The  prohibition  was 
repeated  by  Waldenvir  II.  in«1222,  so  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  much  difficulty  found. — Idem, 
p.  287  and  p.  272. 

X  Wilkins,  Concilia,  p.  387.  Chronicon  Saxon, 
Collier,  p.  248.  286,  294.  Lyttleton,  vol.  iii„  p. 
328.  The  third  Lateran  council,  fifty  years  after- 
ward, speaks  of  the  detestable  custom  of  keeping 
concubines,  long  used  by  the  English  clergy.  Cum 
in  Anglia  prav4  el  detestabili  consuetndine  et  longo 
tempore  fuerit  obfentum,  ut  derici  in  dornibus  suii 
fornicarias  habeant.  —  Labbe,  Concilia,  t.  x.,  p. 
1C33.  Eugenius  IV.  sent  a  legate  tr  impose  celi- 
bacy on  the  Irish  clergy. — Lyttleton's  Henry  U-. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  42. 
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relaxed  in  their  efforts;  and  all  the  ceun- 
cils,  general  or  provincial,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  utter  denunciations  against  con- 
cubinary  priests.*  After  that  age  we  do 
not  find  them  so  frequently  mentioned ; 
and  the  abuse  by  degrees,  though  not 
suppressed,  was  reduced  within  limits  at 
which  the  church  might  connive. 

Siijj^y,  or  the   corrupt  purchase  of 
Bimon     Spiritual  benefices,  was  the  second 
characteristic  reproach  of  the  cler- 
gy in  the  eleventh  century.     The  meas- 
uies  taken  to  repress  it  deserve  particu- 
lar consideration,  as  they  produced  efl^ecls 
of  thfe  highest  importance  in  the  history 
Episcopal  of  the  middle  ages.     According 
elections,   ^q  ^^iQ  primitive  custom  of  the 
church,  an  episcopal  vacancy  was  filled 
up  by  election  of  the  clergy  and  people 
belonging  to   the  city  or  diocess.     The 
subject  of  their  choice  was,   after  the 
establishment  of  the  federate  or  provin- 
cial system,  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans ; 
and,  if  approved,  he  was  consecrated  by 
them.f     It  is   probable    that,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  clergy  took   a  leading 
part   in  the  selection  of  their  bishops ; 
but  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  abso- 
lutely   necessary   to    render    it    valid. J 
They  were,   however,   by  degrees   ex- 
cluded from  any  real  participation,  first 
in  the  Greek,  and  finally  in  the  western 
church.     But   this  was  not  effected  till 
pretty  late  times ;  the  people  fully  pre- 
served their  elective  rights  at  Milan  in 
the  eleventh  century;  and  traces  of  their 
concurrence  maybe  found  both  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  next  age.'^ 

*  Quiilam  sacerdotes  Latini,  says  Innocpnt  HI., 
in  domibus  suis  habent  concubinas,  et  iionmilli  ali- 
quas  sibi  non  metuunt  desponsare. — Opera  Inno- 
cent III.,  p.  559.  See  also  p.  300  an^  407.  'i'he 
latter  cannot  be  supposed  a  very  common  case, 
after  so  many  prohibitions;  the  more  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  keep  a  female  in  their  houses,  under 
some  pretence  of  relationship  or  8er>'itude,  as  is 
still  said  to  be  usual  in  Catholic  countries. — I)u 
Cange,  v.  Focana.  A  writer  of  respectable  au- 
thority asserts,  that  the  clergy  frequently  obtained 
a  bishop's  license  to  cohabit  with  a  mate. — Har- 
mer's  [Wharton'&j  Observations  on  Hurnet,  p.  11. 
I  find  a  passage  in  Nichola.s  de  Clemangis,  about 
1400,  quoted  in  L'^.wis's  life  of  Pecock,  p.  30.  Pie- 
risque  in  diocesibus,  rectores  parochinrum  c.t  certo 
et  conducto  cum  his  pnelatis  pretio,  passim  et  pub- 
licA  concubinas  tenent.  This,  however,  does  not 
iraount  to  a  direct  license. 

The  marriages  of  Knglish  clergy  are  noticed  and 
;ondeinned  in  some  provincial  constitutions  of 
1237.— .Matt.  Pans,  p.  381.  And  there  is.  even  so 
bte  as  1401,  a  mandate  by  the  Bishop  of  Kxeler 
-gainst  married  priests. — Wilkins,  Concilia,  I.  m  , 
p.  277. 

^  .Marra,  De  ConcordantiA,  6cc.,  I.  vi.,  c  2. 

\  Father  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  7. 

^  I)e  .Marca,  ubi  supra.     Schmidt,  t.  \v  ,  p.  173. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  eaily  Cliris 
tian  emperors  interposed  with  the  free- 
dom of  choice  any  farther  tlian  to  make 
their  own  confirmation  necessary  in  the 
great  patriarchal  sees,  such  as  UJme  and 
Constantinople,  which   were  frequently 
the  objects  of  violent  competition,  and  to 
decide  in  controverted  elections.*     The 
Gothic  and  Lombard  kings  of  Italy  fol- 
lowed the  same  line  of  conduct. f     IJul  lu 
the  French  monarchy  a  more  extensive 
authority  was  assumed  by  the  sovereign. 
Though  the  practice  was  subject  to  some 
variation,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  .Merovingian  kings,  the  line  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  the  German  emperors  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  conferred  bishojjrics 
either  by  direct  nomination,  or,  as  was 
more  regular,  by  recommendatory  letters 
to  the  electors. I     In  England  also,  before 
the  conquest,  bishops  were  appointed  in 
the  wittenagemot ;  and  even  in  the  reign 
of  William,  it  is  said  that  Lanfranc  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  con- 
sent of  parliament.'^     But,  independently 
of  this  prerogative,  which  length  of  tim 
and  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  people  have 
rendered  unquestionably  legitimate,  the 
sovereign  had  other  means  of  controlling 
the  election  of  a  bishop.     Those  estates 
and  honours  which  compose  llie  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see,  and  without  wiiieh  the 
naked  spiritual  privileges  would  not  have 
tempted   an   a  aricious   generation,   had 


The  form  of  elec.ion  of  a  bishop  of  Puy.  in  1033, 
runs  thus:  cicrus,  populus,  el  milKia  ele,;iiniis. — 
Vaisselte,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.     A  '  v    :>. 

'J20.     Even  Gratian  seems  to  admit  m  -; 

that  the  laity  had  a  sort  of  sir;'  ■   "■ 
sive  voice,    in   filling  up  nn 
Electioclericorumest,  petitio^...  ..,.^      ....,.,  i , 
distmctio  62.    And  other  subsequent  passages  con- 
firm this. 

•  Gibbon,  c.  20.  St.  Marc,  Abreg6  Chronolo- 
gique,  t.  i.,  p.  7. 

t  Fra  Paolo  on  Benefices,  c.  ix.  Giannone,  I. 
iii ,  c.  6;  I.  IV.,  c.  12.     St.  .Majc,  t.  i.,  p.  37. 

i  Schmidt,  t.  I.,  p.  3SG;  t.  ii.,  p.  245.  4*^7.  Thia 
interference  of  the  kiiitrs  wa.s  ;>  r?i  i,,;*  ur.t  qinie 
conformable  to  theirown  law.--.  i 

to  them  the  confinnntini      I 
says  a  coiietilutioa  ■  '  '  • 

ipsius,  qui  a  molrop' 

cialibus,  a  clero  et  ;  i 

condtgna  fuerit,  per 

tur. — Baluz.  Caiutiil  ,  l.  i.,  u.  21.     i  i 

said   to  havH   u'liteml  to   this  lini  f 

elections  If  1 

conferring  . 

ficcs.  C.  XV.      iSii:  :i  ; 

stored  afterward,     h 

the  year  IIUO.  t!.  vl 

parties  rnncurr  <   i 

gente   cler  '    -^  <• 

maiiuin  ii. 

lice.— i^u  Ci.vo... .  .-v.. J...  iw  .>....  i V ,,., 

p.  174. 

ij  Lytlleton's  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  iv.  p  144 
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chiefly  been  granted  by  former  kings, 
and  were  assimilated  to  lands  held  on  a 
beneficiary  tenure.  As  they  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  fiefs,  they  re- 
quired similar  formalities;  in- 
investitures.  ^.ggtiture  by  the  lord,  and  an 
oath  of  fealty  by  the  tenant.  Charle- 
magne is  said  to  have  introduced  this 
practice ;  and,  by  way  of  visible  symbol, 
as  usual  in  feudal  institutions,  to  have 
put  the  ring  and  crosier  into  the  hands  of 
the  newly-consecrated  bishop.  And  this 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterward  without  exciting  any  scandal 
or  resistance.* 

The  church  has  undoubtedly  surren- 
dered part  of  her  independence  in  return 
for  ample  endowments  and  temporal 
power ;  nor  could  any  claim  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  that  of  feudal  superiors  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  dependant  fiefs. 
But  the  fairest  right  may  be  sullied  by 
abuse  ;  and  the  sovereigns,  the  lay-pa- 
trons, the  prelates  of  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  made  their  powers  of 
nomination  and  investiture  subservient 
to  the  grossest  rapacity. i  According  to 
the  ancient  canons,  abenifice  was  avoid- 
ed by  any  simoniacal  payment  or  stipu- 
lation. If  these  were  to  be  enforced,  the 
church  must  almost  be  cleared  of  its  min- 
isters. Either  through  bribery  in  places 
where  elections  still  prevailed,  or  through 
corrupt  agreements  with  princes,  or,  at 
least,  customary  presents  to  their  wives 
and  ministers,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bishops  had  no  valid  tenure  in  their  sees. 
The  case  <v'as  perhaps  v/orse  with  inferior 
clerks ;  in  the  church  of  Milan,  which  was 
notorious  for  this  corruption,  not  a  single 
ecclesiastic  could  stand  the  test,  the  arch- 
bishop exacting  a  price  for  the  collation 
of  every  benefice. | 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  like  those  of  in- 
.  ferior  sees,  were  regularly  elected 
coiK-  by  the  citizens,  laymen  as  well  as 
aiion  of  ecclcsiastics.  But  their  conse- 
[fpes.  cration  was  deferred  uiTtil  the 
popular  choice  had  received  the  sov- 
ereign's sanction.  The  Romans  regu- 
larly despatched  letters  to  Constanti- 
nople or   to    the   exarchs    of   Ravenna, 

*  Dft  Marca,  p.  416.  Giannone,  1.  vi.,  c.  7. 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  father  of  the 
Lo^ntess  Matilda,  and  by  far  the  greatest  prince  in 
Italy,  was  flogeed  before  the  altar  by  an  abbot  for 
selling  benefices. — .Muratori,  ad  ar.n.  1046.  The 
offence  was  much  more  comnror.  than  the  punish- 
ment, but  the  two  combined  furnish  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  eleventh  century. 

t  St.  Marc,  t.  lii.,  p.  65,  188,  219,  296,  230,  568. 
Muratori,  A.  D.  958,  1057,  &c.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ec- 
cl6s.,  t.  xiii.,  p.  73.  The  sum,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  very  small    rather  like  a  fee  than  a 


praying  that  their  election  of  a  pope 
might  be  confirmed.  Exceptions,  if  any, 
are  infrequent  while  Rome  was  subject 
to  the  eastern  empire.*  This,  among 
other  imperial  prerogatives,  Charlemagne 
might  consider  as  his  own.  He  posses- 
sed the  city,  especially  after  his  corona- 
tion as  emperor,  in  full  sovereignty ;  and, 
even  before  that  event,  had  investigated, 
as  supreme  chief,  some  accusations  pre- 
ferred against  the  Pope  Leo  III.  No  va- 
cancy of  the  papacy  took  place  after 
Charlemagne  became  emperor;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  in  the  first  v/hich 
happened  under  Louis  the  Debonair,,  Ste- 
phen IV.  was  consecrated  in  haste  without 
that  prince's  approbation.!  But  Gregory 
IV.,  his  successor,  waited  till  his  elec- 
tion had  been  confirmed;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Carlovingian  emperors, 
though  less  uniformly  than  their  pred- 
ecessors, retained  that  mark  of  sov- 
ereignty.|  But  during  the  disorderly 
state  of  Italy  which  followed  the  last 
reigns  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  while 
the  sovereignty  and  even  the  name  of  an 
emperor  were  in  abeyance,  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Christendom  was  conferred 
only  by  the  factious  rabble  of  its  capital 
Otho  tlie  Great,  in  receiying  the  imperial 
crown,  took  upon  him  the  prerogatives 
of  Charlemagne.  There  is  even  extant  a 
decree  of  Leo  VIII.,  which  grants  to  him 
and  his  successors  the  right  of  naming 
future  popes.  But  the  authenticity  of 
this  instrument  is  denied  by  the  Italians. $> 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Saxon  em- 
perors went  to  such  a  length  as  nomina- 
tion, except  in  one  instance  (that  of 
Gregory  V.  in  996) ;  but  they  sometimes, 
not  uniformly,  confirmed  the  election  of 
a  pope,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
An  explicit  right  of  nomination  was  how- 
ever conceded  to  the  Emperor  Henry  \\\ 
in  1047,  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
the  Roman  church  from  the  disgrace  and 
depravity  into  which  it  had  fallen.    Henry 


*  Le  Blanc,  Dissertation  sur  I'Autorile  des  Em 
pereurs.  This  is  subjoined  to  his  Traite  dea 
Monnoyes ;  but  not  in  all  copies,  which  makes 
those  that  want  it  less  valuable.—  St.  Marc  anrf 
Muratori,  passim. 

t  Muratori,  A.  D.  817.     St.  Marc. 

JLe  Blanc.     Schmidt,  t.  li.,  p.  186.     St.  Marc,  1 
i..  p.  387,  393,  &c. 

^  St.  Marc  had  defended  the  authenticity  of  th' 
instrument  in  a  separate  dissertation,  t.  iv.,  p.  116[^ 
though  admitting  some  interpolations.  Pagi  ir 
Baronium,  t.  iv.,  p.  8,  seemed  to  me  to  have  urge'i 
some  weighty  objections;  and  Muratori,  Annalj 
d'ltalia,  A.  i>.  902,  speaks  of  it  as  a  gross  impna 
ture,  in  which  he  probably  goes  too  far.  It  obtain 
ed  credit  rather  early,  and  is  admitted  into  the  de- 
cretum  of  Gratian,  notwithstanding  ita  obviotu 
tendency,  p.  211,  edit.  1691. 
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appointed  two  or  three  very  good  popes  ; 
acting  in  tliis  against  the  warnings  of  a 
selfish  pohcy,  as  fatal  experience  soon 
proved  to  his  family.* 

This  high  prerogative  was  perhaps  not 
designed  to  extend  beyond  Henry  him- 
self. But,  even  if  it  had  been  transmis- 
sible to  his  successors,  the  infancy  of  his 
son  Henry  IV.,  and  the  factions  of  that 
minority,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its 

Decree  of  f^-'^^r^*'"^^-      ^^COlaS    II.,    in     1059, 

Nicolas  ^published  a  decree,  which  resto- 
^'  'red  the  right  of  election  to  the 

Romans,  but  with  a  remarkable  varia- 
tion from  the  original  form.  The  car- 
dinal bishops  (seven  in  number,  holding 
sees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and 
consequently  sutfragans  of  the  pope  as 
patriarch  or  metropolitan)  were  to  choose 
the  supreme  pontiff,  with  the  concur- 
rence first  of  the  cardinal  priests  and 
deacons  (or  ministers  of  the  parish 
churches  of  Rome),  and  afterward  of 
the  laity.  Thus  elected,  the  new  pope 
was  to  be  presented  for  confirmation  to^ 
Henry,  "  now  king  and  hereafter  to  be-| 
come  emperor,"  and  to  such  of  his  suc-l 
cessors  as  should  personally  obtain  that! 
privilege.!  This  decree  is  the  founda-^ 
tion  of  that  celebrated  mode  of  election 
in  a  conclave  of  cardinals,  \^ich  has  ever 
since  determined  the  headship  of  the 
church.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  ex-( 
elude  the  citizens,  who  had  indeed  justly 
forfeited  their  primitive  right,  but  as  M. 
as  possible  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  ab-; 
solute  emancipation  of  the  papacy  from 
the  imperial  control;  reserving  only  a 
precarious  and  personal  concession  to 
the  emperors,  instead  of  their  ancient 
legal  prerogative  of  confirmation. 

The  real  author  of  this  decree,  and 
Gregory  of  all  Other  vigorous  measures 
VII.  1073.  adopted  by  the  popes  of  that 
age,  whether  for  the  assertion  of  their 
independence,  or  the  restoration  of  dis- 
cipline, was  Hjl^lebraijtl.  archdeacon  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  far  the  most^ 
conspicuous  person  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Acquiring  by  his  extraordinary^ 
qualities  an  unbounded  ascendency  over 
the  Italian  clergy,  they  regarded  him  as 
their  chosen  leader,  and  the  hoj)e  of  their 
common  cause.  He  had  been  empower- 
ed singly  to  nominate  a  pope,  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,^  after  the  death  of  Leo 
IX.,  and  compelled  Henry  HI.  to  acqui- 

*  St.  Marc.     Muratori.     SchinifU.     Struvius. 

•t  St.  Marc,  t.  lii.,  p.  27G.  The  first  canon  of  the 
third  Lateran  council  makes  the  cons«*r.t  of  two 
thirds  of  lh«j  collepre  necessary  for  a  pope's  elec- 
tion.—Labf)6,  Concilia,  t.  x    p    150S. 

1  St.  Marr.  n  9* 


esce  in  his  choice  of  Victor  II.  No 
man  could  proceed  more  fearlessly  to- 
wards his  object  than  Hildebrand,  nor 
with  less  attention  to  conscientious  im- 
pediments. Though  the  decree  of  Nic- 
olas H.,  his  own  work,  had  expressly 
reserved  the  right  of  confirmation  of  the 
young  King  of  Germany,  yet,  on  the  death 
of  that  pope,  Hildebrand  procured  the 
election  and  consecration  of  Alexander 
II.  without  waiting   f(jr  any  jn    '  .• 

During  this  pontificate  he  was  e  J 

as  something  greater  than  the  popf,  who 
acted  entirely  by  his  counsels.  On  Alex- 
ander's decease,  Hildebrand,  long  since 
the  real  head  of  the  church,  was  raised 
with  enthusiasm  to  its  chief  dignity,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VH. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  precedent  at 
the  election  of  Alexander  II.,  it  nj,  ^^ff,.^. 
appears  that  Gregory  did  not  yet  encenwuij 
consider  his  plans  sufficiently  '••■'"^^  '^'• 
mature  to  throw  off  the  yoke  altogether, 
but  declined  to  receive  consecration  un- 
til he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
King  of  Germany.!  This  moderation 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  situa- 
tion of  Germany  speedily  afforded  him 
an  opportunhy  of  displaying  his  ambitious 
views.  Henry  IV.,  through  a  v(  ry  bad 
education,  was  arbitrary  and  dissolute  ; 
the  Saxons  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
rebellion ;  and  secret  disaffection  had 
spread  among  the  princes  to  an  extent 
of  which  the  pope  was  much  better  aware 
than  the  king.|  He  began  by  excomnui- 
nicating  some  of^ Henry's  ministers  on 
pretence  of  simony,  and  made  it  a  ground  y 
of  remonstrance  that  they  were  not  in- 
stantly dismissed.  His  next  step  was  to 
publish  a  decree,  or  rather  to  renow  one  i^ 
of  Alexander  II.,  against  lay  inv«  ^ 

The  al)olition  of  these  was  a  fav  •- 

ject  of  Gregory,  and  formed  an  essential 
part  of  his  general  scheme  for  emancipa- 
ting the  spiritual,  and  subjugating  the 
temporal  power.  The  ring  and  crosier, 
it  was  asserted  by  ihr.  papal  advoeate.s, 
were  the  emblems  of  that  powrr  which 
no  monarch  could  bestow;  i>ul  even  if  a 
less  offensive  symbol  were  adopted  in 
investitures,  the  dignity  of  the  church 
was-  lowered,  and  lur  purity  contamina- 
ted, when  her  highcHt  nn  were 
compelled  to  solicit  the  ;  ••'  oi 
the  approbation  of  laymen.    Though  the 


*  St.  .Marc.  p.  306. 

■f  llii-i  .  p.  552.  Hr  artp^  howrrcr  n^  r^pe.  ror 
respoii'iiii);  m  that  -  c  f  ar 

countrirx.  fri)tn  the  * 

X  .»^rliini.lt.     St.  Miirc.      1  n 

cipal  aiiihoritirs  forft.»econr<  'I 

and  ihr"  empire. 

^  St.  Marc,  t.  iii..  .v  670 
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estates  of  bishops  might  strictly  be  of 
temporal  right,  yet,  as  they  had  been  in- 
separably annexed  to  their  spiritual  of- 
fice, it  became  just  that  what  was  first  in 
dignity  and  importance  should  carry  with 
it  those  accessory  parts.  And  this  was 
more  necessary  than  in  former  times,  on 
account  of  the  notorious  traffic  which 
sovereigns  made  of  their  usurped  nomi- 
nation to  benefices,  so  that  scarcely  any 
prelate  sat  by  their  favour  whose  pos- 
session was  not  invalidated  by  simony. 

The  contest  about  investitures,  though 
begun  by  Gregory  VII.,  did  not  occupy  a 
very  prominent  place  during  his  pontifi- 
cate ;  its"  interest  being  suspended  by 
other  more  (extraordinary  and  important 
dissensions  between  the  church  and  em- 
pire. Tiie...pope,  after  tampering  some 
tjrjie^with  the  disaffected  party  in  Ger- 
jnaiiy,  summoned  Henry  to  appear  at 
Rome,  and  vindicate  himself  from  the 
changes  alleged  by  his  subjects.  Such 
an  outrage  naturally  exasperated  a  young 
and  passionate  monarch.  Assembling  a 
nuTTiber  of  bishops  and  other  vassals  at 
Worms,  he  procured  a  sentence  that 
Gregory  shouM  no  longer  be  obeyed  as 
lawful  pope.  Bui  the  time  was  past  for 
those  arbitrary  eiicroacninents,  or  at  least 
iiigli  prerogatives  ol  former  emperors. 
The  ndations  of  depenaance  between 
church  and  state  were  new  about  to  be 
re\ersed.  Gregory  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  proceedings  at 
Worms,  than  he  summoned  a  council  in 
the  Lateran  palace,  and,  by  a  solemn  sen- 
tence, not  only  excommunicated  Henry, 
but  deprived  him  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  releasing  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  forbidding  them 
to  obey  him  as  sovereign.  Thus  Grego- 
ry VII.  obtained  the  glory  of  leaving  all 
his  predecessors  behind,  and  astonishing 
mankind  by  an  act  of  audacity  and  ambi- 
tion which  the  most  emulous  of  his  suc- 
cessors could  hardly  surpass.* 


*  The  sentence  of  Gregory  VII.  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  was  directed,  we  should  always  re- 
me-nber,  to  persons  already  well  du^posed  to  reject 
txis  authority.  Men  are  glad  to  ts  told  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  resist  a  sovereign  againnt  whom  they 
are  in  reVvillion,  and  will  not  be  verj  scrup<ilous  in 
examining  concusions  which  fall  in  with  their  in- 
clinations and  Interests.  Allegiance- was  in  those 
turbulent  ages  easily  thrown  off,  anu  the  right  of 
resi-stance  was  in  continual  exercise.  To  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  eleventh  century,  a  pt^ce  unfit  for 
Christian  communion  would  easily  appear  unfit  to 
'fcign  o?er  them  ;  and  though  Henry  had  not  given 
much  -eal  provocation  to  the  pope,  his  vices  and 
tyranr.  f  might  seem  to  challenge  any  spiritual  cen- 
sur*?,  or  temporal  chastisement.  A  nearly  contem- 
poiary  writer  combines  the  two  justifications  of 
the  rebellious  party.    Nemo  Romanorum  fontifi- 


The  first  impulses  of  Henry's  mind  on 
hearing  this  denunciation  were  indigna- 
tion and  resentment.  But,  like  other  in- 
experiem^ed  and  misguided  sovereigns, 
he  had  formed  an  erroneous  calculation 
of  his  own  resources.  A  conspiracy  long 
prepared,  of  which  the  dukes  of  Swabia 
and  Carinthia  were  the  chiefs,  began  to 
m.anifest  itself;  some  were  alienated  by 
his  vices,  and  others  jealous  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  the  rebellious  Saxons  took  courage ; 
the  bishops,  intimidated  by  excommuni- 
cations, withdrew  from  his  side ;  and  he 
suddenly  found  himself  almost  insulated 
in  the  midst  of  his  dominions.  In  this 
desertion  he  had  recourse,  through  panic 
to  a  miserable  expedient.  He  crossed  » 
the  Alps  with  the  avowed  determination 
of  submitting,  and  seeking  absolution  from 
the  pope.  Gregory  was  at  Canossa,  a 
fortress  near  Reggio,  belonging  to  hisV 
faithful  adherent,  the  Countess  Matilda. 
[A.  D.  1077.]  It  was  in  a  winter  of  un- 
usual severity.  The  emperor  was  ad- 
mitted, without  his  guards,  into  an  outer 
court  of  the  castle,  ai«i  three  successive 
days  remained  from  morning  till  evening, 
in  a  woollen  shirt  and  with  naked  feet, 
while  Gregory,  shut  up  with  the  countess, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence 
On  the  fourth  day  he  obtained  absolution  ; 
but  only  upon  condition  of  appearing  on 
a  certain  day  to  learn  the  pope's  decis- 
ion, whether  or  no  he  should  be  restored 
to  his  kingdom,  until  which  time  he 
promised  not  to  assume  the  ensigns  of 
royalty. 

This  base  humiliation,  instead  of  con- 
ciliating Henry's  adversaries,  forfeited  the 
attachment  of  his  friends.  In  his  contest 
with  the  pope,  he  had  found  a  zealous 
support  in  the  principal  Lombard  cities, 
among  whom  the  married  and  simoniacal 
clergy  had  great  influence.*    Indignant 

cem  reges  a  regno  deponere  posse  denegabit,  qui- 
cunque  decreta  sanctissimi  Papse  Gregorii  non 
proscribenda  judicabit.  Ipse  enim  vir  apostoUcus 
....  Prajterea,  liberi  homines  Henricum  eo  pacto 
sibi  praeposuerunt  in  regem,  ut  electores  suos  j.ist^ 
judicare  et  regali  providentia  gubernare  satageret, 
quod  pactum  ille  postea  prasvaricari  et  contem- 
nere  non  cessavit,  &c.  Ergo,  et  absque  sedis 
apostolica?  judicio  principes  eum  pro  rege  meritd 
refutare  possent,  cum  pactum  adimplere  contem- 
serit,  quod  iis  pro  electione  sufi  promiserat ;  quo 
non  adimplelo,  nee  rex  esse  poterat. — Vita  Greg 
VII.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  iii.,  p.  342. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  Henry,  though  ecclesiastics,  protested  against 
this  novel  stretch  of  prerogative  in  the  Roman  see. 
Several  proofs  of  this  arc  adduced  by  Schimdt,  t. 
iii.,  p.  315. 

*  There  had  been  a  kind  of  civil  war  at  Milan 
for  about  twenty  years  before  this  time,  excifed  by 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  partisan.!  who  zn 
deavoured  to  execute  the  paoal  decrees  agarst  V 
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at  his  submission  to  Gregory,  whom  they  ] 
affected  to  consider  as  a  usurper  of  the  i 
papal  chair,  they  now  closed  their  gates 
against  the  emperor,  and  spoke  opeidy 
of  deposing  him.  In  this  singular  posi- 
tion between  opposite  dangers,  Henry 
retrod  his  late  steps,  and  broke  off  his 
treaty  with  the  pope ;  preferring,  if  he 
must  fall,  to  fall  as  the  defender  rather 
than  the  betrayer  of  his  imperial  rights. 
The  rebellious  princes  of  Germany  chose 
another  king,  Kodolph,  duke  of  8\vabia, 
3n  whom  Gregory,  after  some  delay,  be- 
stowed the  crown,  with  a  Latin  verse, 
importing  that  it  was  given  by  virtue  of 
the  origmal  commission  of  St.  Peter.* 
But  the  success  of  this  pontiff  in  his 
immediate  designs  was  not  answerable 
to  his  intrepidity.  Henry  both  subdued 
the  German  rebellion,  and  carried  on  the 
war  with  so  much  vigour,  or  rather  so 
little  resistance,  in  Italy,  that  he  was 
crowned  in  Rome  by  the  antipope  Gui- 
bert,  whom  he  had  raised  in  a  council  of 
his  partisans  to  the  governiiient  of  the 
church  instead  of  G  ogory.  The  latter 
found  an  asylum  under  tiie  protection  of 
Roger  Guiscard  at  Salerno,  where  he 
Dispute  ^i^d  ^^  exile.  His  mantle,  how- 
aboutin-  ever,  descended  upon  his  suc- 
Testitures.  cessors,  especially  Urban  II.  and 
Paschal  II.,  who  strenuously  persevered 
in  the  great  contest  for  ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence ;  the  former  with  a  spirit  and 
policy  worthy  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  latter 
with  steady  but  disinterested  prejudice.! 

regular  clerks  by  force.  The  history  uf  these  feuds 
has  been  written  by  two  contemporaries,  Arnulf 
and  Landulf,  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Muraton's  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum ;  suffi- 
cient extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  St. 
Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  230,  dec,  and  in  Muraton's  Annals. 
The  Milanese  clergy  set  up  a  pretence  to  retain 
wives,  under  the  authority  of  their  groat  archbishop, 
St.  Ambrose,  who,  it  seems,  has  spoken  with  more 
indulgence  of  this  practice  than  most  of  the  fa- 
thers. Both  Arnull  and  Landulf  favour  the  mar- 
ried clerks ;  and  were  perhaps  themselves  of  that 
description. — Muratori. 

*   Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 

t  Paschal  II.  was  so  conscientious  in  his  :ibhor- 
rence  of  investitures,  that  he  actually  signed  an 
agreement  with  Henry  V.,  in  1110  whereby  the 
prelates  were  to  resign  all  the  lands  and  other 
pos.sessions  which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  em- 
peror, on  condition  of  the  latter  renouncing  the 
right  of  investiture  which  indeed,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  fall  of  itself.  This  extraordinary 
concession,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  very  sat- 
isfactory to  the  cardinals  and  bishops  about  Pas- 
chal's  court,  more  worldly-minded  than  himself, 
nor  to  those  of  the  emperor's  party,  whose  joint 
tamours  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  treaty. — St.  Marc, 
t.  iv.,  p.  976.  A  letter  of  Paschal  to  Anselm 
(Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  304),  seems  to  imply  that  he 
hongbt  It  better  for  the  church  to  be  v.it  hout  nches, 
than  to  enjoy  them  on  coodition  of  domg  homage 
to  laymen. 


They  raised  up  enemies  against  Henry 
IV.  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  family,  insti- 
gating the  ambition  of  two  of  his  soiij 
successively,  Conrad  and  Henr}',  to  min- 
gle in  the  revolts  of  Germany.  Rut 
Rome,  under  whose  auspices  the  latter 
had  not  scrupled  to  engage  in  an  almost 
parricidal  rebellion,  was  soon  di.sappoint- 
ed  by  his  unexpected  tenaciousness  of 
that  obnoxious  prerogative  which  had 
occa.sioned  so  much  of  his  father's  mis- 
ery. He  steadily  refused  to  part  with 
the  right  of  investiture  ;  and  the  empire 
was  still  committed  in  open  hostility  with 
the  church  for  fifteen  years  of  his  reign. 
Rut  Henry  V.  being  stronger  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  German  vassals  than  his  father 
had  been,  none  of  the  popes  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  had  the  boldness  to  re- 
peat the  measures  of  Gregorv  VII.  (A 
D.  1122.]  At  length,  each  party  ^.^^ ,  ^ , 
grown  weary  of  this  ruinous  „)?-■!'> 
contention,  a  treaty  was  agreed  cot..m.iat 
upon  between  the  emperor  and  «'''-■'»'"'"■ 
Calixtus  II.,  which  put  an  end  by  com 
promise  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
investitures.  By  this  compact,  the  em- 
peror resigned  for  ever  all  pretence  to 
invest  bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier, 
and  recognised  the  liberty  of  ele(  tions. 
But,  in  return,  it  was  agreed  that  elec- 
tions shonld  be  made  in  his  presence  or 
that  of  his  officers ;  and  that  the  new 
bishop  should  receive  his  temporalitiea 
from  the  emperor  by  the  sceptre.* 

Both  parties  in  the  concordat  at  Worms 
receded  from  so  mucli  of  th<  :i- 

sions,  that  we  might  almost  1  -  lo 

determine  which  is  to  be  considert-d  as 
victorious.  On  the  one  hand,  in  resto- 
ring tlie  freedom  of  episcopal  elections, 
the  emperors  lost  a  prerogative  «>f  very 
long  standing,  and  almost  nccissary  lo 
the  maintenance  of  authority  over  not 
the  least  turbulent  pari  of  their  sul)jccts. 
And  tljough  the  form  of  investiture  by 
the  ring  and  crosier  seemed  in  itself  of 
no  importance,  yet  it  had  been  in  «*ffccl 
a  collateral  security  against  the  election 
of  obnoxious  persons.  For  the  empe- 
rors, detaining  this  nt'ctssary  part  of  the 
pontificals  until  they  .should  confer  inves- 
titure, prevented  a  luusty  consecration  of 
the  new  bishop,  aftt-r  whicli,  the  vacancy 
bcintj  U-jzaliy  filled,  it  would  not  b*-  <l»(rnt 
for  them  to  withhold  lln'  trti  -  h 

But  then,  on  the  oilier  hand,  ,  rf. 

served  by  the  conconlat  their  frti<!al  r»ov. 
er«ignty  over  the  estates  of  the  churcli, 
in  defiance  of  the  language  which  had 
recently  been  held  by  its  rulers.    Greg 

♦  St.  Mure.  I.  iv..  p.  Wm.     Schmidl,  t.  ir.  f^ 
178.     The  latter  quotes  the  Lntin  word*. 
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ory  Yll.  had  positively  declared,  in  the 
Lateraii  couiicii  of  1080,  that  a  bishop  or 
abbot  roceiving  investiture  from  a  lay- 
man should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  prelate.* 
The  same  doctrine  had  been  maintained 
by  all  his  successors,  Mithout  any  limita- 
tion of  their  censures  to  the  formality  of 
the  ring  and  crosier.  But  Cahxtus  II. 
himself  had  gone  much  farther,  and  ab- 
Bolu'ely  prohibited  the  compelling  eccle- 
siastics to  render  any  service  to  laymen 
on  account  of  their  benefices. f  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  such  a  general  immunity  from 
feudal  obligations  for  an  order  who  pos- 
sessed nearly  half  the  lands  in  Europe, 
struck  at  the  root  of  those  institutions 
by  which  the  fabric  of  society  was  prin- 
cipally held  together.  This  complete  in- 
dependence had  been  the  aim  of  Grego- 
ry's disciples ;  and,  by  yielding  to  the 
continuance  of  lay  investitures  in  any 
ehape,  Calixtus  may,  in  this  point  of 
view,  appear  to  have  rehnquished  the 
principal  object  of  contention.  But  as 
there  have  been  battles,  in  which  though 
immediate  success  may  seem  pretty 
equally  balanced,  yet  we  learn  from 
subsequent  effects  to  whom  the  intrinsic 
advantages  of  victory  belonged,  so  it  is 
manifest  from  the  events  that  followed 
the  settlement  of  this  great  controversy 
about  investitures,  that  the  see  of  Rome 
had  conquered. 

The  emperors  were  not  the  only  sov- 
ereigns whose  practice  of  investiture  ex- 
cited the  hostility  of  Rome,  although  they 
sustained  the  principal  brunt  of  the  war. 
A  similar  contest  broke  out  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paschal  II.  with  Henry  I. 
of  England ;  for  the  circumstances  of 
which,  as  they  contain  nothing  peculiar, 
I  refer  to  our  own  historians.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  it  ended  in  a  compromise 
not  unlike  that  adjusted  at  Worms ;  the 
king  renouncing  all  sort  of  investitures, 
while  the  pope  consented  that  thej^ishop 
should  ''.o  homage  for  his  temporalities. 
This  was  exactly  the  custom  of  I>ance, 
where  investiture  by  the  ring  and  cro- 
sier is  said  not  to  have  prevailed  ;J  and 
t  answered  the  main  end  of  sovereigns 
sy  keeping  up  the  feudal  dependance  of 
ecclesiastical  estates.     But  the  kings  of 

♦  St.  Marc,  t.  iv.,  p.  774.  A  bishop  of  Placcntia 
mier*^  that  pr^slates  flishonoured  their  order  by 
putting  their  hands,  which  held  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  between  tk  ose  of  impure  laymen,  p.  95G. 
The  f,ame  expreasia-^  are  used  by  other.s,  and  are 
levelled  at  the  form  :f  feudal  homage,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principl  es  of  that  age,  ought  to  have 
oeen  as  obnoxious  as  investiture. 

t  Id.,  p.  1061,  1067. 

t  HiKtoire  du  Droit  public  eccl6siastique  Fran- 
cis, p.  26J .    I  do  not  fully  rely  on  this  authority. 


Castile  were  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest ;   discreetly  yielding  to  the  pride  of 
Rome,  they  obtained  w^hat  was  essential 
to  their  own  authority,  and  have  always 
possessed,  by  the  concession  of  Urban 
II.,  an  absolute  privilege  of  nomination 
to  bishoprics  in  their  dominions  *    An 
early  evidence  of  that  indifference  of  the 
popes  towards  the  real  independence  of 
national  churches,  to  which  subsequent 
ages  were  to  lend  abundant  confirmation. 
When  the  emperors  had  surrendered 
their  pretensions  to  interfere  in  introduction 
episcopal  elections,  the  primi-  of  capitular 
tive  mode  of  collecting  the  suf-  elections, 
frages  of  clergy  and  laity  in  conjunction, 
or  at  least  of  the  clergy  with  the  laity's 
assent  and  ratification,  ought  naturally  tc 
have  revived.     But  in  the  twelfth  centu 
ry,  neither  the  people,  nor  even  the  gen 
eral  body  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  were 
considered  as  worthy  to   exercise  this 
function.     It   soon  devolved   altogether 
upon  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches. t 
The  original  of  these  may  be  traced  very 
high.     In  the  earliest  ages,  we  find   a 
college  of  presbytery  consisting  of  the 
priests  and  deacons,  assistants  as  a  coun- 
cil of  advice,  or  even  a  kind  of  parliament 
to    their  bishops.      Parochial   divisions, 
and   fixed   ministers   attached  to   them, 
were  not  established  till  a  later  period. 
But  the  canons,  or  cathedral  clergy,  ac- 
quired afterward  a  more  distinct  charac- 
ter.    They  were  subjected  by  degiees  to 
certain  strict  observances,  little  differing, 
in  fact,  from  those  imposed  on  monastic 
orders.     They  lived  at  a  common  table, 
they  slept  in  a  common  dormitory,  their 
dress  and  diet  were  regulated  by  peculiar 
laws.     But  they  were  distinguished  from 
monks  by  the  right  of  possessing  individ- 
ual property,  which  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  the  enjoyment  of  separate  preb- 


*  F.  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  24.  Zurita,  Anales 
de  Aragon,  t.  iv.,  p.  305.  Fleury  says  that  the 
kings  of  Spain  nominate  to  bishoprics  by  virtue  of 
a  particular  indulgence,  renewed  by  the  pope  for 
the  life  of  each  prince. — Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  i., 
p.  lOG. 

t  Fra  Paolo  (Treatise  on  Benefices,  c.  24)  says, 
that  between  1122  and  1145,  it  became  a  rule  al- 
most everywhere  established,  that  bishops  should 
be  cho.sen  by  the  chapter.  Schmidt,  however, 
brings  a  few  mstances  where  the  consent  of  the 
nobility  and  other  laics  is  expressed,  though  per- 
haps little  else  than  a  matter  of  form.  Innocent 
II.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  declared,  that 
whoever  had  the  majority  of  the  chapter  in  his  fa 
vour  should  be  deemed  duly  elected  ;  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  Otho  IV.  in  the  capit  jlation  upon  hia 
accession. — Hist,  des  Allemanda  t.  iv.,  p.  175 
Heury  thinks  that  chapters  had  not  an  exclusive 
election  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
second  Lateran  council,  in  1 139,  represses  thoir  at* 
tempts  to  engross  it. — Institutions  au  Droit  Ec* 
cles.,  t.  i.,  p.  UK). 
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ends  or  benefices.  These  strict  regula- 
tions, chiefly  imposed  by  Louis  the  De- 
bonair, went  into  disuse  through  the  re- 
laxation of  disciphne  ;  nor  were  they  ever 
effectually  restored.  Meantime  the  chap- 
ters became  extremely  rich  ;  and  as  they 
monopolized  the  privilege  of  electing 
bishops,  it  became  an  object  of  ambition 
with  noble  families  to  obtain  canonriea 
for  their  younger  children,  as  the  surest 
road  to  ecclesiastical  honours  and  opu- 
lence. Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  church,  persons  of  in- 
ferior birth  have  been  rigidly  excluded 
from  these  foundations.* 

The  object  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  attempt- 
General  con-  i»?  to  redress  those  more  lla- 
duct  of  Gre-  grant  abuses  which  for  two  cen- 
gory  vji.  luries  had  deformed  the  face  of 
the  Latin  church,  is  not  incapable,  per- 
haps, of  vindication,  though  no  sufficient 
apology  can  be  offered  for  the  means  he 
employed.  But  the  disinterested  love  of 
reformation,  to  which  candour  might  as- 
cribe the  contention  against  investitures, 
is  belied  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  con- 
duct, exhibiting  an  arrogance  without 
parallel,  and  an  ambition  that  grasped  at 
universal  and  unlimited  monarchy.  He 
may  be  called  the  common  enemy  of  al». 
sovereigns,  whose  dignity  as  well  as  in- 
dependence mortified  his  infatuated  pride. 
Thus  we  find  him  menacing  Philip  I.  of 
France,  who  had  connived  at  the  pillage 
of  some  Italian  merchants  and  pilgrims, 
not  only  with  an  interdict,  but  a  sentence 
of  deposition.!  Thus  too  he  asserts,  as 
a  known  historical  fact,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  had  formerly  belonged,  by  spe- 
cial right,  to  St.  Peter ;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  imprescriptible  claim,  he  grants  to  a 
certain  Count  de  Kouci  ;ril  territories 
which  he  should  reconquer'  from  the 
Moors,  to  be  held  in  fief  from  the  Holy 
See  by  a  stipulated  rent.^    A  similar  pre- 

.  ♦  Schmidt,  t.  li..  p.  224,-473  ;  t.  iii.,  p.  281.  Kn- 
cyclop^die,  .\rt.  Chanoine.  F.  Paul  on  Uptiefices, 
C.  16.     Fleury,  S"^  Uiscoiirs  sur  I'Hist.  Eccl6s. 

t  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  628.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclis., 
t.  xiii.,  p.  281,  284. 

X  The  language  he  employs  is  worth  quoting,  as 
a  specimen  of  his  style  :  Noii  latere  vos  credunus, 
regnum  Hispanise  ab  antiquo  juris  sancti  Petri 
fuiste,  et  adhuc  licet  diu  a  paganis  sit  uccupaturn, 
lege  tamen  Justitia;  non  evacuatA,  nulli  mortalium, 
Bed  soli  apo:>tolicae  sedi  ex  aequo  pertinere.  Quo<i 
enim  aiictore  Deo  semel  in  proprietates  ecclesia- 
rum  iust^  pervenerit,  manente  Eo,  ab  usu  quulem, 
sed  ab  eai  um  jure,  occasione  transeuntis  leinporis, 
sine  IpgUimA  concesjiione  divelli  non  potent.  Ila- 
que  Comes  Evalus  de  Koceio,  cujus  fainatn  apud 
vos  haud  obscuram  esse  putamus,  terrain  illam  ad 
honorem  Sti.  Petri  ingredi,  et  a  paganorummaoihus 
eripere  cupions,  hanc  ccuicessionem  ab  apostoliri 
teae  obtinuit,  ut  partHni  illam,  unde  paganoA  sue 
fltudio  et  a^juncto  sibi  aliorum  auxiiiu  expellere 


tension  he  makes  to  the  kingdom  of  Hur 
gary,  and  bitterly  reproaches  its  sover^ 
eign  Solomon,  who  had  done  homage  to 
the  emperor,  in  derogation  of  St,  Peter, 
his  legitimate  lord.*  It  was  convenient 
h)  treat  this  apostle  as  a  great  f<,'udal  su- 
zerain, and  the  legal  principles  of  that  age 
were  dexterously  applied  to  rivet  more 
forcibly  the  fetters  of  superstiiion.f 

While  temporal   sovereigns  were  op- 
posing so  inadequate  a  resistance   to  a 
system  of  usurpation  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, and  to  the  common  j)rinciples  of 
society,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
national   churches  should   persevere   in 
opposing  pretensions  for  which  several 
ages  had  paved  the  way.     Gregory  VII 
completed  the   destruction  of  their  lib- 
erties.    The  principles  contained  in  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  hostile  as  they  were 
to  ecclesiastical  independence,  were  set 
aside  as  insufficient  to  establish  the  ab- 
solute monarchy   of  Home.     Uy  a  con- 
stitution of  Alexander  I!.,  during  whose 
pontificate  Ilildebrand  himself  was  deem- 
ed the  eflectual  pope,  no  bishop  in  the 
Catholic  church  was  permitted  to  cxer 
cise  his  functions  until  he  had  received 
the  confirmation  of  the  Holy  See  :X  a  pro 
vision  of  vast  importance,  through  which 
beyond  perhaps  any  other  me;ins,  Uonu 
has  sustained,  and  still  sustains,  her  tern 
poraj  influence,  as  well  as  her  ecclesias 
tical  supremacy.     The  national  churc-hes 
long  abridged  of  their  libertit-s  h\  ) 

encroachments,  now   found    tin 
subject  to  an  uiuli.sguised  and  irrt-sistihk 
despotism.     Instead  of  affording  prolec 
lion  to  bishops  against  their  metropoli 
tans,  under  an  insidious  pretence  of  which 
the  ])()pes  of  the  ninth  century  had  sub- 
verted the  authority  of  the  latter,  it  be- 
came the  favourite  policy  of  their  succes- 
sors to  harass  all  prelates  with  citations  to 
Home.^     (Jregory  obliged  the  metropoli- 
tans to  attend  in  person  for  the  p:illniin.| 
I3isliopa  were  suniinone(l  even  from  lliig 
land  and  the  northern  kiiit'loins  to  rective 
the  commands  of  the  spiritual  monareh 
William  the  Conqueror  having  made  t 


possit,  sub  coti' 
parte  Sti.  Petri 
p.  10.  Three  i 
matujue  of  Dun 
i.,  n.  53).  a  ctiuiil  ol 
of  Barcelona  (ibi-1  V 
<ial  suprru»riiv 
The  inotivr  w;i 

•  St.  .Marc.  t.  in.. 

t  Til**  <b.iracter  :i 
well  r:  ■  - 

t  >■ 

A  .S(  [iiiiMi.  t    III  ,  p.  80,  X2S. 

llld.,  t.ir.p.  170 
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difficulty  about  permitting  his  prelates  to 
obey  these  citations,  Gregory,  though  in 
general  on  good  terms  with  tliat  prince, 
and  treating  him  with  a  deference  which 
marks  the  eflect  of  a  firm  character  in 
repr  3ssing  the  ebullitions  of  overbearing 
pride,*  complains  of  this  as  a  persecution 
unheard  of  among  pagans. f  The  great 
quarrel  between  Archbishop  Anselm  and 
his  two  sovereigns,  William  Kufus  and 
Henry  I.,  was  originally  founded  upon  a 
si m Jar  refusal  to  permit  his  departure 
forRLnie. 

This  perpetual  control  exercised  by 
Auiiioritv  ^^^^  popes  ovcr  ecclesiastical,  and, 
of  papal'  in  some  degree,  over  temporal 
legates,  affairs,  was  maintained  by  means 
of  their  legates,  at  once  the  ambassa- 
dors and  the  lieutenants  of  the  Holy  See. 
Previously  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
age,  these  had  been  sent  not  frequently 
and  upon  special  occasions.  The  lega- 
tine  or  vicarial  commission  had  generally 
been  intrusted  to  some  eminent  me- 
tropolitan of  the  nation  within  which  it 
was  to  be  exercised ;  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  perpetual  legate  in 
England.  But  the  special  commission- 
ers, or  legates  a  latere,  suspending  the 
pope's  ordinary  vicars,  took  upon  them- 
selves an  unbounded  authority  over  the 
national  churches,  holding  councils,  pro- 
mulgating canons,  deposing  bishops,  and 
issuing  interdicts  at  their  discretion. 
They  lived  in  splendour  at  the  expense 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province.  This 
was  the  more  galling  to  the  hierarchy, 
because  simple  deacons  were  often  in- 
vested with  this  dignity,  which  set  them 
above  primates.  As  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  England  acquired  more  cour- 
age, they  considerably  abridged  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  Holy  See,  and  resisted  the 
entrance  of  any  legates  into  their  domin- 
ions without  their  consent. J 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  VH.,  no  pon- 
tiff thought  of  awaiting  the  confiumation 
of  the  emperor,  as  in  earher  ages,  before 
he  was  installed  in  the  throne  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  it  was  pretended 
that  the  emperor  was  himself  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pope.  This  had  indeed 
been  broached  by  John  VHI.  two  hundred 
years  before  Gregory.^  It  was  still  a  doc- 

♦  St.  Marc,  p.  628,  781.     Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  82. 

t  Idorn.  t.  iv.,  p.  708.     Collier,  p.  252. 

I  I)e  Marca,  1  vi.,  c.  28,  30,  .31.  Schmidt,  t.  ii., 
1).  498  .  iii.,  p.  312,  320.  Hist,  du  Droit  Public 
¥,<yA.  Francois,  p.  250.  Fleury,  i"'*'  Discours  sur 
I'H  8t.  Fccles.,  c.  10. 

(f  Vide  supra.  It  appears  manifest,  that  the 
•cncme  of  temporal  soverei^ty  was  only  suspend- 
ed by  the  disorders  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  lenlk 
entury.     Peter  Damian,  a  celebrated  writer 


trine  not  calculated  for  general  reception  - 
but  the  popes  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  which  the  temporizing  policy 
the  negligence,  or  bigotry  of  sovereigns 
threw  into  their  hands.  Lothaire  coming 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome, 
this  circumstance  was  commemorated  by 
a  picture  in  the  Lateran  palace,  in  which, 
and  in  two  Latin  verses  subscribed,  he 
was  represented  as  doing  homage  to  the 
pope.*  When  Frederick  Barbarossa  came 
upon  the  same  occasion,  he  omitted  to 
hold  the  stirrup  of  Adrian  IV., 
who,  in  his  turn,  refused  to  give  ^  "^" 
him  the  usual  kiss  of  peace  ;  nor  was  the 
contest  ended  but  by  the  emperor's  ac- 
quiescence, who  was  content  to  follow 
the  precedents  of  his  predecessors.  The 
same  Adrian,  expostulating  with  Freder- 
ick upon  some  slight  grievance,  remind- 
ed him  of  the  imperial  crown  which  he 
had  conferred,  and  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  bestow,  if  possible,  still  greater 
benefits.  But  the  phrase  employed  (ma- 
jora  beneficia)  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
fief;  and  the  general  insolence  which 
pervaded  Adrian's  letter  confirming  this 
interpretation,  a  ferment  arose  among 
the  German  princes,  in  a  congress  of 
whom  this  letter  Avas  delivered.  "  From 
whom  then,"  one  of  the  legates  was  rash 
enough  to  say,  "  does  the  emperor  hold 
his  crown,  except  from  the  pope  ?"  which 
so  irritated  a  prince  of  Wittelsbach,  that 
he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
cleaving  the  priest's  head  with  his  sabre. f 
Adrian  IV.  was  the  only  Englishman  that 
ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  It  might, 
perhaps,  pass  for  a  favour  bestowed  on 
his  natural  sovereign,  when  he  granted 
to  Henry  II.  the  kingdom  of  Ireland: 
yet  the  langtmge  of  this  donation,  where- 
in he  asserts  all  islands  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  St.  Peter,  should  not 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  sound  to  an  in- 
sular monarch. 
I  shall  not  wait  to  comment  on  the  sup- 

the  age  of  Hildebrand,  and  his  friend,  puts  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  addressed 
to  Pope  Victor  II.  Ego  claves  totius  universalis 
ecclesiaj  meaj  tuis  manibus  tradidi,  et  super  earn 
te  mihi  vicarium  posui,  quam  proprii  sanguinis  ef 
fusione  redemi.  Et  si  pauca  sunt  ista,  etiam  mo- 
narchias  addidi :  immo  sublato  rege  de  medio  to 
tius  Romani  imperii  vacantis  tibi  jira  permisi. — 
Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  78. 

*  Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jurans  prius  urbis  ho- 
nores : 
Post  homo  fit  papaj,  sumit  quo  dante  coronam. 
Muralori,  Annal't,  A.  D.  1157. 

There  was  a  pretext  for  this  artful  line.  Lo- 
thaire had  received  the  estate  of  Matilda  in  fief 
from  the  pope,  with  a  reversion  to  Henry  the 
Proud,  his  son-in-law. — Schmidt,  p.  349. 

'      iiratori,  ubi  supra.     Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  393 
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,„  port  given  to  Becket  by  Alex- 
Innoccntm.  ^^.^er  jll.  [A.  D.  1191-1210], 
which  must  be  familiar  to  the  Engiisli 
reader,  nor  on  his  speedy  canonization ; 
a  reward  which  the  church  has  always 
held  out  to  its  most  active  friends,  and 
which  may  be  compared  to  titles  of  no- 
biUty  granted  by  a  temporal  sovereign.* 
But  the  epoch  when  the  spirit  of  papal 
usurpation  was  most  strikingly  displayed 
was  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  In 
each  of  the  three  leading  objects  which 
Rome  has  pursued,  independent  sovereign- 
ty, supremacy  over  the  Christian  church, 
control  over  the  princes  of  the  earth,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  tliis  pontiff  to  conquer. 
He  realized,  as  we  have  seen  in  another 
place,  that  fond  hope  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  a  dominion  over  Rome  and 
the  central  parts  of  Italy.  During  Jiis 
pontificate,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Latins ;  and,  however  he  might  seem 
to  regret  a  diversion  of  the  crusaders, 
which  impeded  the  recovery  of  the  Uofy 
Land,  he  exulted  in  the  obedience  of  the 
new  patriarch,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Never,  perhaps,  either 
before  or  since,  was  the  great  eastern 
schism  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  healed ; 
even  tiie  kings  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Arme- 
nia acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  In- 
nocent, and  permitted  his  interference 
with  their  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

The  maxims  of  Gregory  VII.  were  now 
Hisextraor-  matured  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dinary  pre-  dred  years,  and  the  right  of 
tensions.  trampling  upon  tiie  necks  of 
kings  had  been  received,  at  least  among 
churchmen,  as  an  inherent  attribute  of 
the  papacy.  "  As  the  sun  and  the  moon 
are  placed  in  the  firmament"  (such  is  tlie 
language  of  Innocent),  "  the  greater  as  the 
light  of  the  day,  and  the  lesser  of  the 
night;  thus  are  there  two  powers  in  the 
church  ;  the  pontifical,  which,  as  having 
the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater;  and 
the  royal,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which 
the  bodies  of  men  only  are  intrusted. "f 
Intoxicated  with  these  conceptions  (if 
we  may  apply  such  a  word  to  successful 
ambition),  he  thought  no  quarrel  of  princes 
beyond  tlic  sphere  of  his  jurisdiction. 
"Though  I  cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a 

♦  The  first  instance  of  a  solemn  papal  canoniza- 
dan  is  that  of  St.  Udalric  by  John  XVI.,  iu  993. 
However,  the  metropolitans  contmued  to  meddle 
with  this  .sort  of  apotheosis  till  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  HI.,  who  reserved  it,  as  a  choice  prerog- 
ative, to  the  Huly  See.— Art  de  v6rifier  les  Dates, 
t  i.,p.  247  and  290. 

t  Vita  Innocentii  Tertii  in  Muraton,  Scriptores 
Rerum  Ital.,  t.  ni.,  pars  i.,  p.  48*^.  This  life  w  writ- 
ten  by  a  contemporar)'. — St.  Marc,  I  v.,  p  325. 
ScLmidt,  t  iT.,p.227. 


fief,"  said  Innocent  to  the  kings  of  F'rance 
and  England,  "  yet  it  is  my  j-rovince  to 
judge  where  sin  is  committed,  and  mj 
duty  to  prevent  all  pubhc  scandals."  Phil- 
ip Augustus,  who  had  at  that  time  th# 
worse  in  his  war  with  Richard,  acquics 
ced  in  this  sophism  ;  the  litter  was  uiun 
refractory,  till  the  papal  legate  Ix  j'ap 
to  menace  him  with  the  rigour  of  ihi 
church.*  But  the  King  of  England,  a£ 
well  as  his  adversary,  condescended  t3 
obtain  temporary  ends  by  an  impolitic 
submission  to  Rome.  AV'e  have  a  lellci 
from  Iimocent  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
directing  him,  on  pain  of  spiritual  censure, 
to  restore  some  castles  which  he  detain- 
ed from  Richard. I  And  the  latter  appears 
to  have  entertained  hopes  of  recovering 
his  ransom  paid  to  the  emperor  and  Duke 
of  Austri:',  through  the  pope's  interfe- 
rence.4:  By  such  blind  sacrifices  of  the 
greater  to  the  less,  of  the  future  to  the 
present,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  played 
continually  into  the  hands  of  their  subtle 
enemy. 

Though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pope 
before  Innocent  III.  had  thus  aimounced 
himself  as  the  general  arbiter  of  difltren- 
ces  and  conservator  of  the  peace  through- 
out Christendom,  yet  the  sclieme  had 
been  already  formed,  and  the  public  mind 
was  in  some  degree  prepared  to  admit  it. 
Gerohus,  a  writer  who  lived  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  published  a  theory  of 
perpetual  pacification,  as  feasible  cer 
tainly  as  some  that  have  been  planned  in 
later  times.  All  disputes  among  jiriiices 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  pope.  If  i  itlier 
party  refused  to  obey  the  sentence  ol 
Rome,  he  was  to  be  excoinmuni<"atod 
and  deposed.  Every  Christian  sover*  lu'u 
was  to  attack  the  refractory  (1<  '  t, 

under    pain    of    a    similar    fn.  ) 

A  |)r()ject  of  lliis  nature  ha<l  not  only  a 
magnificence  llattering  to  the  ambition 
of  the  church,  but  was  calculated  to  im- 
pose upon  benevolent  minds,  sickened 
by  the  cupidity  and  oj)pressionof  i^niiccs. 


♦  Philippus  rex  Frnnrirr  in  rnnnt!  r-tir;  c.?rh 
proinisit  se  ad 
curn  rcge  Anj;  1 

Angliaj  se  dillicilt m  o.'-U ii.it li.il. 
lotj.ttllS  ei  ccpil  rii;orrm  rcrlrsiastirum 
ri  ductus  consilu)  aci^tnevit. —  Vita  lanoctnlu 
tii,  t.  in.,  pars  1.,  p.  .Vi.r 

t  Innoceritu  (JutT '.    ''  ' 

X  Id.,  p.  134.     In;  c 

ters  for  t' 
waa  he  pr 
and  III.      >' 
nrd's  release  tr 

him  a  Irttrr,  ii.  ■i-'         >•  ->. 

en  you  tin-  pov  and  kiDft 

Vellv.  Hist.df  i  ........  ;.  .....  ,..  .^ 

^  ScUHudl.  I  IT.,  p.  232. 
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No  c\  atrol  but  that  oi  religion  appeared 
Bufficient  lo  restrain  the  abuses  of  society ; 
while  its  salutarj^  influence  had  already 
been  displayed  both  in  the  Truce  of  God, 
»vhich  put  the  first  check  on  the  ciistom 
of  private  war,  and  more  recently  in  the 
protection  aftbrded  to  crusaders  against 
all  ag-gression  during  the  continuance  of 
their  engagement.  But  reasonings  from 
the  excesses  of  libert}^  in  favour  of  arbi- 
trary government,  or  from  the  calamities 
of  national  wars  in  favour  of  universal 
monarchy,  involve  the  tacit  fallacy,  that 
perfect,  or  at  least  superior,  wisdom  and 
virtue  will  be  found  in  the  restraining 
power.  The  experience  of  Europe  was 
not  such  as  to  authorize  so  candid  an  ex- 
pectation in  behalf  of  the  Roman  see. 

There  vrere  certainly  some  instances, 
where  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Inno- 
cent III.,  however  usurped,  may  appear 
to  have  been  exerted  beneficially.  He  di- 
rects one  of  his  legates  to  compel  the  ob- 
servance of  peace  between  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Portugal,  if  necessary,  by  ex- 
communication and  interdict.*  He  en- 
joins the  King  of  Aragon  to  restore  his 
coin  which  he  had  lately  debased,  and  of 
which  great  complaint  had  arisen  in  his 
kingdom. t  Nor  do  I  question  his  sin- 
.  cerity  in  these,  or  in  many  other  cases 
of  interference  with  civil  government. 
A  great  mind,  such  as  Innocent  III.  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  though  prone  to 
sacrifice  every  other  object  to  ambition, 
can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of 
social  order,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  remarkable  person, 
his  foremost  gratification  was  the  display 
of  unbounded  power  His  letters,  espe- 
cially to  ecclesiastics,  are  full  of  unpro- 
voked rudeness.  As  impetuous  as  Greg- 
ory VII.,  he  is  unwiUing  to  OAve  any 
thing  to  favour;  he  seems  to  anticipate 
denial,  heats  himself  into  anger  as  he 
proceeds,  and  where  he  commences  with 
sohcitation,  seldom  concludes  without  a 
menace. I  An  extensive  learning  in  ec- 
clesiastical law,  a  close  observation  of 
whatever  was  passing  in  the  world,  an 
unwearied  diligence,  sustained  his  fear- 
ess  ambition.^    With  such  a  temper,  and 

*  Innocent.  Opera,  p.  H6.  t  P.  378. 

t  Wem,  p.  31,73,76,  &c.  &c. 

^  The  following  instance  may  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  this  pope,  and  his  spirit  of  governing  the 
*ho!e  world,  as  mnch  as  those  of  a  nnore  public 
nature.  He  writes  to  the  chapter  of  Pisa,  that 
one  Rubeus,  a  citizen  of  that  place,  had  complain- 
ed to  him,  that  having  mortgaged  a  house  and 
{arden  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  on 
•ondition  that  he  might  redeem  it  before  a  fixed 

aVt  withm  which  time  he  liad  been  unavoidably 


with  such  advantages,  he  was  formidable 
beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and  perhaps 
beyond  all  his  successors.  On  every 
side  the  thunder  of  Rome  broke  over  tne 
heads  of  princes.  A  certain  Swcro  is 
excommunicated  for  usurping  the  crowj; 
of  Norway.  A  legate,  in  passing  througl 
Hungary,  is  detained  by  the  king :  Inno- 
cent writes  in  tolerably  mild  terms  to 
this  potentate,  but  fails  not  to  intimate 
that  he  might  be  compelled  to  prevent  his 
son's  succession  to  the  throne.  The  King 
of  Leon  had  married  his  cousin,  a  princess 
of  Castile.  Innocent  subjects  the  king- 
dom to  an  interdict.  When  the  clergy 
of  Leon  petition  him  to  remove  it,  be 
cause,  when  they  ceased  to  perform  their 
functions,  the  laity  paid  no  tithes,  ana 
listened  to  heretical  teachers  when  or- 
thodox mouths  were  mute,  he  consented 
that  divine  service  with  closed  doors, 
but  not  the  rites  of  burial,  might  be  per- 
formed.* The  king  at  length  gave  way 
and  sent  back  his  wife.  But  a  more  il- 
lustrious victory  of  the  same  kind  was 
obtained  over  Philip  Augustus,  who,  hav- 
ing repudiated  Isemburga  of  Denmark 
had  contracted  another  marriage.  The 
conduct  of  the  king,  though  not  without 
the  usual  excuse  of  those  times,  near- 
ness of  blood,  was  justly  condemned 
and  Innocent  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  his 
sins  upon  the  people  by  a  general  in- 
terdict. This,  after  a  short  demur  from 
some  bishops,  was  enforced  throughout 
France ;  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the 
living  were  cut  off  from  the  ofiices  of 
religion,  till  Philip,  thus  subdued,  took 
back  his  divorced  wife.  The  submission 
of  such  a  prince,  not  feebly  supersti- 
tious like  his  predecessor  Robert,  nor 
vexed  with  ..^editions  like  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  but  brave,  firm,  and  victo- 
rious, is  perhaps  the  proudest  trophy  in 
the  scutcheon  of  Rome.  Compared  with 
this,  the  subsequent  triumph  of  Inno- 
cent over  our  pusillanimous  John  seems 
cheaply  gained,  though  the  surrender  of 
a  powerful  kingdom  into  the  vassalage 
of  the  pope  may  strike  us  as  a  proof  of 


prevented  from  raising  the  money,  the  creditor 
had  now  refused  to  accept  it ;  and  directs  them  to 
inquire  into  the  facts,  and  if  they  prove  truly 
stated,  to  compel  the  creditor  by  spiritual  censures 
to  restore  the  premises,  reckoning  their  rent  during 
the  time  of  the  mortgage  as  part  of  the  debt,  and  to 
receive  the  remainfier. — Id.,  t.  ii.,  p.  17.  U  must 
be  admitted,  that  Innocent  III.  discouraged  in  gen 
eral  those  vexatious  and  dilatory  appeals  from  m 
ferior  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  the  court  of  Rome 
which  had  gained  ground  before  his  time,  and  es 
pecially  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III. 

*  Innocent.  Opera,   t.  ii.,  p.  411.    Vita  Inn» 
centlll. 
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stupendous  baseness  on  one  side,  and 
Audacity  on  tlie  other.*  Yet,  under  this 
very  pontificate,  it  \v^s  not  unparallel- 
ed. Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  received 
at  Rome  the  belt  of  knighthood  and  the 
royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  Inno- 
cent III. ;  he  took  an  oath  of  perpetual 
fealty  and  obedience  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors; he  surrendered  his  kingdom, 
and  accepted  it  again,  to  be  held  by  an 
aiuiual  tribute,  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  apostolic  see.f  This  strange 
conversion  of  kingdoms  into  spiritual 
fiefs  was  intended  as  the  price  of  se- 
curity from  ambitious  neighbours,  and 
may  be  deemed  analogous  to  the  change 
of  allodial  into  feudal,  or,  more  strictly, 
to  that  of  lay  into  ecclesiastical  tenure, 
which  was  frequent  during  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  darker  ages. 

I  have  mentioned  already,  that  among 
the  new  pretensions  advanced  by  the  Ro- 
man see  was  that  of  confirming  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  It  had,  however, 
been  asserted  rather  incidentally  than  in 
a  peremptory  manner.  But  the  doubtful 
elections  of  Philip  and  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VI.,  gave  Innocent  III. 
an  opportunity  of  maintaining  more  pos- 
itively this  pretended  right.  In  a  decre- 
tal epistle  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Zah- 
ringen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  direct 
him  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  Phil- 
ip to  the  other  competitor.  Innocent,  after 
stating  the  mode  in  which  a  regular  elec- 
tion ought  to  be  made,  declares  the 
pope's  immediate  authority  to  examine, 
confirm,  anoint,  crown,  and  consecrate 
the  elect  emperor,  provided  he  shall  be 
worthy ;  or  to  reject  him  if  rendered  un- 
fit by  great  crimes,  such  as  sacrilege,  her- 
esy, perjury,  or  persecution  of  the  church; 
in  default  of  election,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy ;  or,  in  the  event  of  equal  suffrages, 
to  bestow  the  empire  upon  any  person  at 
his  discretion. ;J    The  princes  of  Germany 

*  The  stipulated  annual  payment  of  1000  marks 
was  seldorn  made  by  the  kinirs  of  England;  but 
one  is  almost  ashamed  that  it  should  ever  have 
beer.  so.  Henry  III.  paid  it  occasionally,  when  he 
had  any  object  to  attain,  and  even  Edward  I.  for 
some  years :  the  latest  payment  on  record  is  m  the 
sevenicenth  of  his  reipn.  After  a  long  discontic 
uance,  It  was  demanded  in  the  fortieth  of  E<lward 
III.  (A.  I).  13CG),  but  the  parliament  unanimously 
declared  that  John  had  no  ritjlit  to  subject  the  king- 
dom to  a  superior  without  their  consent  ;  which 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  applications.— Fr^nne's 
Constitutions,  vol.  lii. 

t  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  t.  i  .  f  01.  This 
WM  not  forgotten  towards  the  '  of  the 

•ame  rentury,  when  Peter  III.  \\  I  in  the 

Sicili.in  war,  and  served  as  a  prtjiencc  lor  the. 
pope's  sentence  of  deprivation. 

t  Decretal.,  I.  i.,  tit.  C,  c.  34,  commonly  cited 
Venerabilem.     The  rubric  or  synupM*  of  tbia  epit- 


were  not  much  nfluenced  by  this  haidy 
assumption,  which  manifests  the  tem[»er 
of  Innocent  111.  and  of  his  court  rather 
than  their  power.  But  Otho  IV.,  at  hia 
coronation  by  the  pope,  signed  a  captiula- 
tion,  which  cut  ofl'  several  privileged  ea 
joyed  by  the  emperors,  even  since  the 
concordat  of  Calixtus,  in  respect  of  epis- 
copal elections  and  investitures.* 

The    noonday  of  papal  dominion  ex 
tends  from  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent    III.    inclusively   to  nyS.Se'ihu 
that   of  Boniface    VIII.;    or,  ic«iithc«o- 
in   other  words,   through  the  '"'^• 
thirteenth  century.     Rome  inspired  du- 
ring tliis  age  all  the  terror  of  her  ancient 
name.     She  was  once  more  liie  mislresa 
of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her  vassals. 
I  have  already  anticipated  the  two  most 
conspicuous  instances  when  her  tempo- 
ral   ambition   displayed    itself,   both    of 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  civil  his- 
tory of  Italy. t     In  the  first  of  these,  her 
long  contention  with  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia,  she  finally  triumphed.     After  his  de- 
position by  the  council  of  Lyons,  the  af- 
fairs of  Frederick  II.  went  rapidly  into 
decay.     With  every   allowance  for  the 
enmity  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  jealous 
ies   of   Germany,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  proscription  of  Innocent  IV.  and 
Alexander  IV.  was   the  main  cause  ol 
the  ruin  of  his  family.     There  is,  how- 
ever, no  other  instance,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  where  the  pretended  right  tl 
deposing  kings  has  been  successfully  ex 
ercised.     Martin  IV.  absolved   the   mi!> 
jects  of  Peter  of  Aragon  from  their  ulif 
giance,  and  transferred  his  crown  to  a 
prince  of  Prance  ;  but  they  did  not  cease 
to  obey  their  lawful  sovereign.     This  it 
the  second  instance  which  the  thirteenth 
century  presents  of  interferenco  on  the 
part   of  the  popes  in   a  great  "  '^  .1 

quarrel.     As  feudal  lords  of  N;',  A 

Sicily,  they  had  indeed  some  pretext  for 
engaging  in  the  hostilities  between  the 
houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  as  well  as 
for  their  contest  with  Frederick  II.  Hut 
the  pontiffs  of  that  age,  improving  ujxjl 
the  system  of  Innocent  III.,  and  san 
guine  with  past  success,  aspired  to  rco- 


tle  asserts  the  pope's  r  . 

examinare.  .ti  nn'"  u.-.  »  ' 

coronrjre.  - 

Ul  qui;i  ^.l■ 

tuu.i  et  ha-reti' 

persecutor,     h  ' 

pa  supplet.     I' 

nee  accedente  i 

ficari  GUI  vult.      1  hu  t<pi»tlu  i\.u:il  i»,  U 

more  strongly  express*^!. 

♦  ."^chmult.  t.  jv.,  p.  M9,  175> 

t  See  above,  chjipler  u 
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der  every  European  kingdom  formally 
dependant  upon  the  Sec  of  Rome.  Thus 
Boniface  YIII.,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
emissaries  from  Scotland,  claimed  that 
monarchy  as  paramount  lord,  and  inter- 
posed, though  vainly,  the  sacred  panoply 
of  ecclesiastical  rights  to  rescue  it  from 
^he  arms  of  Edward  1.* 

This  general  supremacy  effected  by  the 
c?no  law  Ionian  church  over  mankind  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, derived  material  support  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  canon  law.  The 
foundation  of  this  jurisprudence  is  laid 
in  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  in  the  re- 
scripts or  decretal  epistles  of  popes  to 
questions  propounded  upon  emergent 
doubts  relative  to  matters  of  discipline 
and  ecclesiastical  economy.  As  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  spiritual  tribunals  in- 
creased, and  extended  to  a  variety  of  per- 
sons and  causes,  it  became  almost  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  uniform  system  for 
the  regulation  of  their  decisions.  After 
several  minor  compilations  had  appeared, 
Gratian,  an  Italian  monk,  published,  about 
the  year  1140,  Iris  Decretum,  or  general 
collection  of  canons,  papal  epistles,  and 
sentences  of  fathers,  arranged  and  digest- 
ed into  titles  and  chapters,  in  imitation  of 
the  Pandects,  which  very  little  before  had 
begun  to  be  studied  again  with  great  dili- 
gence. This  work  of  Gratian,  though  it 
seems  rather  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance for  the  age  when  it  appeared,  has 
been  censured  for  notorious  incorrect- 
i.ess  as  well  as  inconsistency,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  authority  given  in  it  to  the 
false  decretals  of  Isidore,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  papal  supremacy.  It  fell, 
however,  short  of  what  was  required  in 
the  progress  of  that  usurpation.  Greg- 
ory IX.  caused  the  five  books  of  Decre- 
tals to  be  published  by  Raimond  de  Pen- 
nafort  in  1234.  These  consist  almost 
entirely  of  rescripts  issued  by  the  later 
popes,  especially  Alexander  III.,  Inno- 
cent III.,  Honorius  III.,  and  Gregory  him- 
self. They  form  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  canon  law,  the  Decretum  of  Gra- 
tian being  comparatively  obsolete.  In 
these  books  we  find  a  regular  and  co- 
pious system  of  jurisprudence,  derived 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  civil  law, 
but  with  considerable  deviation,  and  pos- 
sibly improvement.  Boniface  VIII.  add- 
ed a  sixth  part,  thence  called  the  Sext, 
Itself  divided  into  five  books,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplement  to  the  other  five, 
of  which  it  follows  the  arrangement, 
and  composed  of  decirsions  promulgated 

♦  Dalrymple's  Annals  o  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  267, 


since  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX 
New  constitutions  were  subjoined  by 
Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.,  under  the 
name  of  Clementines  and  Extravagantcs 
Joannis  ;  and  a  few  more  of  later  pontiffs 
are  included  in  the  body  of  canon  law, 
arranged  as  a  second  supplement  after 
the  manner  of  the  Sext,  and  called  E? 
travagantos  Communes. 

The  study  of  this  code  became  of 
course  obligatory  upon  ecclesiastical 
judges.  It  produced  a  new  class  of 
legal  practitioners,  or  canonists ;  of 
whom  a  great  number  added,  like  theii 
brethren  the  civilians,  their  illustrations 
and  commentaries,  for  which  the  obscM- 
rity  and  discordance  of  many  passages, 
more  especially  in  the  Decretum,  gave 
ample  scope.  From  the  general  analogy 
of  the  canon  law  to  that  of  Justinian,  the 
two  systems  became,  in  a. remarkable 
manner,  collateral  and  mutually  inter- 
twined, the  tribunals  governed  by  either 
of  them  borrowing  their  rules  of  decision 
from  the  other  in  cases  where  their  pecu- 
liar jurisprudence  is  silent  or  of  dubious 
interpretation.*  But  the  canon  law  was 
almost  entirely  founded  upon  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  pope  ;  the  decretals 
are  in  fact  but  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
bold  epistles  of  the  most  usurping  pon- 
tiffs,  and  especially  of  Innocent  III.,  with 
titles  or  rubrics,  comprehending  the  sub- 
stance of  each  in  the  compiler's  language. 
The  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to  tem- 
poral power,  or  at  least  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  former,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  key-note  which  regu- 
lates every  passage  in  the  canon  law.f 
It  is  expressly  declared,  that  subjects 
owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excommunica- 
ted lord,  if  after  admonition  he  is  not  rec- 
onciled to  the  church. I  And  the  rubric 
prefixed  to  the  declaration  of  Frederick 
II. 's  deposition  in  the  council  of  Lyon? 
asserts  that  the  pope  may  dethrone  th^ 
emperor  for  lawful  causes.*^    These  ru 


*  Duck,  De  Usu  Juris  Civilis,  I.  i.,  c.  8. 

t  Constitutiones  principum  ecclesiasticis  con 
stitutionibus  non  praeeminent,  sed  obse^{uuntur.— 
Decretum,  distinct.  10.  Statulum  generale  laico 
rum  ad  ecclesias  vel  ad  ecclesiaslicaspersonas,  vtsi 
eorum  bonain  earum  pra^judicinm  nonextenditur.-* 
Decretal.,  1.  i.,  tit.  2,  c.  10.  Quaecunquea  principi 
bus  in  ordinibus  vel  irj  ecclesiasticis  rebus  decreU 
inveniuntur,  nuUius  auctoritatis  esse  monstrantur. 
— Decretum,  distinct.  9C. 

X  Domino  excommunicato  manente,  subditi  fidel 
itatem  non  debent ;  et  si  longo  tempore  in  ea  per 
ftt'terint,  et  monitus  non  ])areat  eccJesise,  «-  ejus 
dobito  absokuntur. — Decretal.,  1.  v.,  tit.  3'i,  c.  13. 
I  must  acknowledgrc,  that  the  decretal  epistle  ol 
Honorius  HI.  scarcely  warrants  this  general  propo- 
sition of  the  rubric,  though  it  seems  to  lead  to  it 

(}  Papa  imperatorem  deponere  jictest  kx  rtusis 
legitimis,  1.  ii.,  tit.  1.3.  c.  2 
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brics  to  the  decretals  are  not  perhaps  of 
direct  authority  as  part  of  the  law ;  but 
they  express  its  sense,  so  as  to  be  fairly 
cited  instead  of  it.*  By  means  of  her 
new  jurisprudence,  Rome  acquired  in  ev- 
ery country  a  powerful  body  of  advocates, 
who.  though  many  of  tliem  were  laymen, 
would,  with  the  usual  bigotry  of  lawyers, 
defend  every  pretension  or  abuse  to 
which  their  received  standard  of  authori- 
ty gave  sanction.! 

Next  to  the  canon  law,  I  should  reek- 
Mendicant  on  the  institution  of  the  niendi- 
orders.       q^j^^  orders  among  those  circum- 
stances which  principally  contributed  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  Rome.     By  the 
acquisition,   and   in    some   respects  the 
enjoyment,    or  at   least   ostentation  of. 
immense   riches,   the    ancient  monastic 
orders  had  forfeited  much  of  the  public 
esteem.;}:    Austere  principles   as  to  the 
obligation  of  evangelical  poverty  were 
inculcated  by  the  numerous  sectaries  of 
that    age,  and   eagerly  received   by  the 
people,  already  much  alienated  from  an 
established   hierarchy.     No    means   ap- 
peared so  efficacious  to  counteract  this 
effect,  as  the  institution  of  religious  so- 
cieties, strictly  debarred  from  tlie  insidi- 
ous temptations  of  wealth.     Upon  this 
principle   were   founded   the    orders   of 
Mendicant  Friars,  incapable,  by  the  rules 
of  their  foundation,  of  possessing  estates, 
and  maintained  only  by  alms  and  pious 
remunerations.     Of  these  the  two  most 
celebrated  were  formed  by  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisa,  and  established 
by  the  authority  of  Honorius  III.  in  1-316 
and  1223.     These  great  reformers,  who 
have  produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect 
upon   mankind,   were   of  very   different 


*■  If  I  understand  a  bull  of  Gregory  XIII..  pre- 
hxed  to  his  recension  of  the  canon  law,  he  con- 
firms the  rubrics  or  glosses  along  with  the  text ; 
but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainly  as  to  his  mean- 
ing- 

t  For  the  canon  law,  1  have  consulted,  besides 

the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Litteratnra,  t.  iv.  and  v.;  Giannone,  I.  xiv., 
c.  3;  1.  xix.,c.  3;  1.  xxii.,  c.  8.  Fleury,  Institu- 
tions au  DroL*.  Kcclisiastique,  t.  i.,  p.  10,  and  S"" 
Discoiirs  sur  THistoire  Kcclos.  Duck,  De  Usu 
Juris  Civilis.  1.  i.,  c.  8.  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  39.  F. 
Paul,  Tre;itise  of  Hejielices,  r.  31.  I  fear  that  my 
few  citations  from  the  canon  law  are  not  made  srien- 
lifically  ;  the  proper  mwie  uf  reference  is  to  the  first 
word  ;  but  the  book  and  title  are  rather  more  con- 
venient ;  and  there  are  not  many  readers  in  Eng- 
land who  will  detect  this  impropriety. 

*  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  evidence  from  the 
writings  of  every  successive  century  to  the  general 
viciousness  of  the  regular  clergy,  whose  memory 
It  is  sometimes  the  f.nshion  to  treat  with  respect. 
See  partiru  arly  Muratori,  Dissert.  05.  and  Fleury, 
8^  Discov*.  The  latter  observes  that  their  ereat 
wealth  was  the  cause  of  this  relajcation  in  disci- 
pUne 


characters  ;  the  one,  active  and  ferocious 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  unfortunate  Albigeois,  and 
was  among  the  first  who  bore  the  terrible 
name  of  inquisitor;  while  the  other,  a 
harmless  enthusiast,  pious  and  sincere, 
but  hardly  of  sane  mind,  was  much  rather 
accessary  to  the  intellectual  than  to  the 
moral  degradation  of  his  species.  Vari- 
ous other  mendicant  orders  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  most 
of  them  were  soon  suppressed,  and  be- 
sides tlie  two  jirincipal,  none  remain  but 
the  Auguslin  and  the  Carmelites,* 

These   new  preachers  were  received 
with  astonishing  approbation  by  the  laity, 
whose  religious  zeal  usually  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  their  opinion  of  sincerity 
and   disinterestedn(;ss   in   their   pastors. 
And  the  progress  of  tlie  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  friars  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of 
our  English  Methodists.     Not  deviating 
from  the  faith  of  the  church,  but  profes- 
sing  ratlier  to  teach  it  in  greater  puri- 
ty, and  to  observe  her  ordinances  with 
greater   regularity,  while  they  imputed 
supineness  and  corruption  to  the  secular 
clergy,  they  drew  round  their  sermons  a 
multitude  of  such  listeners  as  in  all  ages 
are  attracted   by  similar  means.     They 
practised  all  the  stratagems  of  itinerancy, 
preaching  in  public  streets,  and  adminis- 
tering the  communion  on  a  portable  al- 
tar.    Thirty  years  after  their  institution, 
an   historian  complains  that   the  parish 
churches  were  deserted  ;  that  none  con- 
fessed except  to  these  friars;   in  short, 
that  the  regular  discipline  was  subverted.! 
This  uncontrolled  privilege  of  performing 
sacerd<jtal  functions,  which  their  modern 
antitypes    assume    for    then  w:ui 

conceded  to  the  mendicant  <•;  the 

favour  of  Rome.  Aware  of  the  j)owerfiiJ 
support  they  might  receive  in  turn,  the 
pontiffs  of  the  thirteenth  century  accu 
mulated  benefits  upon  the  disciples  of 
Francis  and  Dominic.  Tiiey  werr  ex- 
empted from  episcojial  authority :  they 
were  permitted  to  preacli  or  hear  confes- 
sions without  leave  of  the  ordinary  .J  to 
accept  of  Kgacies,  and  to  inter  in  their 
cluirches.     Such  privileges  could  not  be 


♦  Mosheim's   Eccle«iast;cal 
8«»>»  Discours.     Crevier,  Ilutoire 
Pans.  1. 1..  r  ^I** 

t  .Matt.  !  '-o?. 
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granted  without  resistance  from  the  other 
clorg}';  the  bishops  remonstrated,  the 
university  of  Paris  maintained  a  stren- 
uous opposition ;  but  their  rehictance 
served  only  to  protract  tlie  final  decision. 
Boniface  VIII.  appears  to  have  peremp- 
torily established  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  mendicant  orders  in 
1295.* 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
the  objects  of  such  extensive  favours 
would  repay  their  benefactors  by  a  more 
than  usual  obsequiousness  and  alacrity 
ill  their  service.  Accordingly,  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans  vied  with  each 
other  in  magnifying  the  papal  supremacy. 
Many  of  these  monks  became  eminent 
in  canon  law  and  scholastic  theology. 
The  great  lawgiver  of  the  schools, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  opinions  the 
Dominicans  especially  treat  as  almost 
infallible,  went  into  the  exaggerated  prin- 
ciples of  his  age  in  favour  of  the  see  of 
Rome.f  And  as  the  professors  of  those 
sciences  took  nearly  all  the  learning  and 
logic  of  the  times  to  their  own  share,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  repel  their  argu- 
ments by  any  direct  reasoning.  But  this 
partiality  of  the  new  monastic  orders  to 
the  popes  must  chiefly  be  understood  to 
apply  to  the  thirteenth  century,  circum- 
stances occurring  in  the  next  which 
gave  in  some  degree  a  different  complex- 
ion to  their  dispositions  in  respect  of  the 
Holy  See. 

We  should  not  overlook,  among  the 
Papal  dis-  causes  that  contributed  to  the 
per.sations  dominion  of  the  popes,  their 
of  marriage,  prerogative  of  dispensing  with 
ecclesiastical  ordinances.  The  most  re- 
markable exercise  of  this  was  as  to  the 
canonical  impediments  of  matrimony. 
Such  strictness  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Christian  religion  with  respect  to  divorce 
was  ver}'  unpalatable  to  the  barbarous 
nations.  They,  in  fact,  paid  it  little  re- 
gard ;  under  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
even  private  men  put  away  their  wivesf 

♦  Crevier,  Hist,  de  I'Universite  de  Paris,  t.  i.  et 
i.  ii.,  passim.'  Fleury,  ubi  supra.  Hist,  du  Droit 
Ecciesiastique  Franijois,  t.  i.,  p.  391,  396,  446. 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  437,  448 
452.  Wood's  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  376, 
480(Gutch's  edition). 

t  It  was  maintained  by  the  enemies  of  the  men- 
dicants, tspccially  William  St.  Amour,  that  the 
pope  could  not  give  them  a  privilege  to  preach  or 
perfonri  the  other  duties  of  the  parish  priests. 
Thomas  Aquinas  answered,  that  a  bishop  might 
perform  any  spiritual  functions  within  his  diocess. 
or  commit  the  charge  to  another  instead,  and  that 
the  pope  being  to  the  whole  church  what  a  bishop 
ifl  to  his  diocess,  might  do  the  same  everywhere. — 
Crevier,  t.  i.,  p.  474.  * 

t  Marculfi  Formulae,  1.  ii.,  c  30 


at  pleasure.  In  mauA  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  license  of  repudiation  and 
even  polygamy.*  The  principles  whicti 
the  church  inculcated  were  in  appearance 
the  very  reverse  of  this  laxit}' ;  yet  they 
led  indirectly  to  the  same  effect.  ]Mar- 
riages  were  forbidden,  not  merely  within 
the  limits  which  nature,  or  those  inveter- 
ate associations  which  we  call  nature, 
have  rendered  sacred,  but  as  far  as  the 
seventh  degree  of  collateral  consanguin- 
ity, computed  from  a  common  ancestor. -f 
Not  only  was  affinity,  or  relationship  by 
marriage,  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
that  by  blood,  but  a  fantastical  connex- 
ion, called  spiritual  affinity,  was  invented, 
in  order  to  prohibit  marriage  between  a 
sponsor  and  godchild.  A  union,  however 
innocently  contracted,  between  parties 
thus  circumstanced,  might  at  any  time  be 
dissolved,  and  their  subsequent  cohabita- 
tion forbidden :  though  their  children,  1 
believe,  in  cases  where  there  had  been 
no  knowledge  of  the  impediment,  were 
not  illegitimate.  One  readily  apprehends 
the  facilities  of  abuse  to  which  all  this 
led  ;  and  history  is  full  of  dissolutions  of 
marriage,  obtained  by  fickle  passion  or 
cold-hearted  ambition,  to  wliich  the 
church  has  not  scrupled  to  pander  on 
some  suggestion  of  relationship.  It  is 
so  difficuU  to  conceive,  I  do  not  say  any 
reasoning,  but  any  honest  superstition, 
which  could  have  produced  those  mon- 
strous regulations,  that  [  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  suppose  them  designed  to  give 
by  a  side  wind,  that  facility  of  divorce 
which  a  licentious  people  demanded,  bu 


*  Although  a  man  might  not  mary  again  w^en 
his  wife  had  taken  the  veil,  he  was  permitted  t6  do 
so  if  she  was  infected  with  the  leprosy.  Compare 
Capitularia  Pippini,  A.  D.  752  and  7  "5.  If  a  wom 
an  conspired  to  murder  her  husbanU,  he  might  re 
marry. — Idem,  A.  D.  753.  A  large  proportion  ot 
Penin's  laws  relate  to  incestuous  conne.xions  and 
divorces.  One  of  Charlemagne  seems  to  implj 
that  polygamy  was  not  unknown  even  among 
priests.  Si  sacerdotes  plures  uj-irts  habuerint, 
sacerdotio  priventur;  quia  sseculj-ribus  deteriores 
sunt. — Capitul.,  A.  D.  769.  This  setms  to  imply 
that  their  marriage  with  one  was  allowable,  which 
nevertheless  is  contradicted  by  other  passages  in 
the  Capitularies. 

t  See  the  canonical  computation  (explained  in 
St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  376.  Also  in  Blackjtone's  Law 
Tracts,  Treatise  on  Consanguinity.  In  the  elev 
enth  century,  an  opii.on  began  to  gain  ground  in 
Italy  that  third  cousins  might  marry,  being  in  the 
seventh  degree  according  to  the  civil  law.  Peter 
Damian,  a  passionate  abetter  of  Hildebrand  and 
his  maxims,  treats  this  with  horror,  and  calls  it  a 
heresy. — Fleury,  t.  xiii.,  p.  152.  St.  Marc,  ubi  su 
pra.  This  opinion  was  supported  by  a  reference 
to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  ;  a  proof,  among  sev- 
eral others,  how  much  earlier  thai  book  was  known 
than  18  vulgarly  supposed. 
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the  church  could  not  avowedly  grant. 
This  refinement  would  however  be  un- 
supported by  facts.  The  prohibition  is 
very  ancient,  and  was  really  derived  from 
the  ascetic  temper  whicli  introduced  so 
many  other  absurdities.*  It  was  not  un- 
til the  twelfth  century  that  either  this  or 
any  other  established  rules  of  discipline 
were  supposed  liable  to  arbitrary  dispen- 
sation; at  least  the  stricter  churchmen 
had  always  denied  that  the  pope  could 
infringe  canons,  nor  had  he  asserted  any 
right  to  do  so.f  But  Innocent  III.  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  out  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power  he  miglit  lawfully  dis- 
pense with  the  law ;  and  accordingly 
granted,  among  other  instances  of  this 
prerogative,  dispensations  from  impedi- 
ments of  marriage  to  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV-X  Similar  indulgences  were  given  by 
his  successors,  though  they  did  not  be- 
come usual  for  some  ages.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  removed  a  great 
part  of  the  restraint,  by  permitting  mar- 
riages beyond  the  fourth  degree,  or  what 
we  call  third  cousins  ;^  and  dispensations 
have  been  made  more  easy,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  they  might  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  profit.  They  served  a 
more  important  purpose  by  rendering  it 
necessary  for  the  princes  of  Europe,  who 
seldom  could  marry  into  one  another's 
houses  without  transgressing  the  canon- 
ical limits,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  wiiich,  in  several  in- 
stances that  have  been  mentioned,  ful- 
minated its  censures  against  sovereigns 
who  lived  without  permission  in  what 
was  considered  an  incestuous  union. 
The  dispensing  power  of  the  popes 
was  exerted  in  several  cases  of 
Uon5""fro:n  <i  temporal  nature,  particularly 
promissory  in  the  legitimation  of  children, 
oaths.  j-yj.  purposes  even  of  succession. 
This  Innocent  III.  claimed  as  an  indirect 
consequence  of  his  right  to  remove  the 
canonical  impediment  which  bastardy  of- 

♦  Gregory  I.  pronoani-es  matrimony  to  be  un- 
lawful as  far  as  the  seventh  df  ^'ree  ;  and  even,  if  I 
undersand  his  meaning,  as  long  as  anv  relation- 
ship could  1)6  traced;  which  seem*  to  have  been 
the  maxun  of  strict  theologians,  though  not  abso- 
luialy  enforced.— Du  Can^e,  v.  Ueneratio.  Fleu- 
ry,  Hiflt   Kccles.,  t-ix.,  p.  211. 

j  I)e  Marca,  1.  iif.,  cc.  7,  8,  14.  Schmidt,  t.  iv., 
p.  235.  Ditpensations  were  originally  granted  only 
as  to  cancuicai  jienances,  but  not  prospectively  to 
authorize  a  breach  of  discipline.  Uratiaii  asserts 
*.hat  the  pope  is  not  bound  by  the  canons;  in 
which,  Fleury  observes,  he  goes  beyon«i  the  False 
Decretals.  — Septiiino  Discours,  p.  291. 

X  Secundam  plenitudinem  potestatin  de  jure  pos- 
suniiB  supra  jus  dispensare.— Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p. 
23i. 

\  Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit  Ecclisiastique,  I. 
L  n.  aiKi 


fered  to  ordination;  since  it  would  be 
monstrous,  he  says,  that  one  who  is  le- 
gitimate for  spiritual  functions  should 
continue  otherwise  in  any  civil  matter.* 
Hut  the  most  important  and  mischievous 
species  of  dispensations,  was  from  the 
observance  of  promissory  oaths.  Two 
principles  are  laid  down  in  the  decretals  ; 
that  an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the 
church  is  not  binding;  and  that  npo  ♦•x- 
torted  by  force  was  of  slight  o^ 
and  might  be  amudled  by  eccl*    .  iP 

authority.!  As  the  first  of  these  maxims 
gave  the  most  unlimited  privilege  to  the 
popes  of  breaking  all  faith  of  treaties 
which  thwarted  their  interest  or  pa.»>j?ion, 
a  privilege  which  they  contuuially  exer- 
cised,;!, so  the  second  was  equally  con- 
venient .0  princes,  weary  of  observing 
engagements  towards  their  subjects  or 
their  neighbours.  They  reclaimed  with 
a  bad  grace  against  the  absolution  of  tiieir 
people  from  allegiance  by  an  authority  to 
which  they  did  not  scruple  to  repair  in 
order  to  bolster  up  their  own  perjuries. 

*  Decretal.,  1.  iv.,  tit.  17,  c.  13. 

t  Juramentum  contra  utilitatem  ecclesiasticam 
praestitum  non  tenet. — Decretal.,  1.  ii.,  tit.  21.  r  27, 
et  Sext.,1.  1.,  tit.  11,  c.  1.  A  juramento  per  intuitn 
extorto  ecclesia  solet  absolvere,  et  ejus  transgres 
sores  ut  peccantes  mortaliter  non  punientur.— Eo- 
dem  lib.  et  tit.,  c.  15.  The  whole  of  this  title  in 
the  decretals  upon  oaths  seems  to  have  pivtMi  the 
first  opening  to  the  lax  casuistry  of  succeeding 
times. 

X  Take  one  instance  out  of  many.  Piccinino, 
the  famous  condotiiere  of  the  Jifleenth  century, 
had  promised  not  to  attack  F'ranri-  -'  t 

time  engaeed  against  the  pope.    E  -^ 

same  excellent  person  who  n.i  ' 
nactata  with  the   HusBites,  :  ) 

had  sworn  to  them,  ami  who  .in-  l^^  i.  ^ 

Kiri'jr  of  Hungary  tireak  his  treaty  wr  n 

II.),  absolves  him  fr"'"  ''-^    .r. .,,,,.,.  ...  ,« 

ground  that  a  treaty  l 

ought  not  to  l)e  kepi.     .^. -   .i. ,    .  - -O 

church,  in  that  age,  was  synonymous  with  the  pa- 
pal territories  in  Italy. 

It  was  m  conformity  to  tli  '•• 

of  eccle.siastical  utility,  that  « 

following  soifMun  and  geiier  •  -t 

keeping  faith  with  htTt  tic-       \  )- 

jusmodi  confa  '  'J 

coiiventiones  I  ■  ' 

schismaticis  postmiaiu  :  ■ 

merarix>;    illicita*.  el  i|  '     ' 

ante  ipsorum  lapsum  in  »i  hi.Miia. 
ta*,  sen  facta?  fuissentV  Pti^im  «i  l  » 

vel  tide  (latA  lirm-il '  « 

vel  quitcunque  linn                 <  i 

tales,  ut  praBUUtlitur,  Jiiiiii  cikvu.  — uyiii«',  i    mi  , 
p.  352. 
*^  It  V.        ■  '  -■'■  - --  "  -'  -"  ' ^'»  and 

SOUIl  .  •'  I** 

ilaw. 

iiiH  ">  1  n.n  '  'I  I  I'l  1  I  ■!  .  •-  -^  '•  loa 

contrary  ;    «»   was  I    t>»l»^», 

-.,, ii...    I....ii'»  ■    'h*»  M^rti- 
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Thus  Edvv'ard  I.,  the  strenuous  asserter 
of  his  temporal  rights,  and  one  of  the  first 
who  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy,  sought  at  the  hands 
of  Clement  V.  a  dispensation  from  his 
oath  to  observe  the  great  statute  against 
arbitrary  taxation. 

In  all  the  earlier  stages  of  papal  domin- 
ion, the  supreme  head  of  the  church  had 
Encroach-     been  her  guardian  and  protec- 
ments  of       jqj.  .  ^nd  this  beneficent  charac- 
^edom"oV^  ter  appeared  to  receive  its  con- 
elections,      summation  in  the  result  of  that 
arduous  struggle  which  restored  the  an- 
cient practice  of  free  election  to  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.     Not  long  however  after 
this  triumph  had  been  obtained,  the  popes 
began  by  little  and  little  to  interfere  with 
the  regiilar  constitution.     Their  first  step 
was  conformable  indeed  to  the  prevailing 
system   of  spiritual  independence.     By 
the  concordat  of  Cahxtus,  it  appears  that 
the  decision  of  contested  elections  was 
reserved  to  the  emperor,  assisted  by  the 
metropolitans  and  suffragans.     In  a  few 
cases  during  the  twelfth  century,  this  im- 
perial prerogative  was  exercised,  though 
QOt  altogether  undisputed.*     But  it  was 
consonant  to  the  prejudices  of  that  age 
to  deem  the  supreme  pontiffs  a  more  nat- 
ural judge,  as  in  other  cases  of  appeal. 
The  point  was  early  settled  in  England, 
where  a  doubtful   election   to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  under   Stephen,  was 
referred   to  Rome,  and   there  kept  five 
years  in  litigation.}     Otho  IV.  surrender- 
ed this  among  other  rights  of  the  empire 
to  Innocent  III.  by  his  capitulation  ;|  and 
from  that  pontificate  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion   over    such    controversies    became 
thoroughly  recognised.     But  the  real  aim 
of  Innocent,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  was  to  dispose  of  bishop- 
rics, under  pretext  of  determining  con- 
tests, as  a  matter  of  patronage.     So  many 
And  on         lules  were  estabhshed,  so  many 
rights  of  pat-  formalities   required    by   their 
ronage.         constitutions,  incorporated  af- 
terward into  the  canon  law,  that  the  court 
of  Rome  might  easily  find  means  of  annul- 

♦  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  299  ;  t.  iv.,  p.  149.  Accord- 
ing to  the  concordat,  elections  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  officers  ;  but 
the  chapters  contrived  to  exclude  them  by  degrees, 
though  not  perhaps  till  the  thirteenth  century.— 
Compare  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  296;  t.  iv.,  p.  146. 

t  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.,  p.  324.  Lyt- 
tleton's  Henr>'  11.,  vol.  i..  p.  356. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  149.  One  of  these  was  the 
tpolium,  or  moveable  estate  of  a  bishop,  which  the 
emperor  was  used  to  seize  upon  his  decease,  p.  154. 
I"  was  certainly  a  very  Ufmine  prerogative  ;  but  the 
popes  did  not  fail  at  a  subsequent  time  to  claim  it 
for  themselves. — Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  i., 
D  42.5     Lenfant,  Concile  de  Constance,  t.  ii..  p.  130 


ling  w^hat  had  been  done  by  the  chapter, 
and  bestowing  the  see  on  a  favourite 
candidate.*  The  popes  soon  assumed 
not  only  a  right  of  decision,  but  of  devo' 
lution ;  that  is,  of  supplying  the  want  of 
election,  or  the  unfitness  of  the  elected, 
by  a  nomination  of  their  own.-?-  Thus. 
Archbishop  Langton,  if  not  absolutely 
nominated,  was  at  least  chosen  in  an  in- 
valid and  compulsory  manner,  by  the 
order  of  Innocent  III. ;  as  we  may  read 
in  our  English  historians.  And  several 
succeeding  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
equally  owed  their  promotion  to  the  pa- 
pal prerogative.  Some  instances  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  in  Germany,  and  it 
became  the  constant  practice  in  Naples. ;{; 
While  the  popes  were  thus  artfully  de- 
priving the  chapters  of  their  right  of  elec- 
tion to  bishoprics,  they  interfered  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  ^^    ^ 

,-,      ■  r      ■    c     ■  V         c  Mandats. 

collation  of  mfenor  benefices. 
This  began,  though  in  so  insensible  a  man- 
ner as  to  deserve  no  notice  but  for  its  con- 
sequences, with  Adrian  IV.,Avho  request- 
ed some  bishops  to  confer  the  next  bene- 
fice that  should  become  vacant  on  a  par- 
ticular clerk. ^  Alexander  HI.  used  to 
solicit  similar  favours.  1|  These  recoBi' 
mendatory  letters  w^ere  called  mandate 
But  though  such  requests  grew  more  fre- 
quent than  was  acceptable  to  patrons, 
they  were  preferred  in  moderate  lan- 
guage, and  could  not  decently  be  refused 
to  the  apostolic  chair.  Even  Innocent 
III.  seems  in  general  to  be  aware  that  he 
is  not  asserting  a  right ;  though  in  one  in- 
stance I  have  observed  his  violent  tem- 
per break  out  against  the  chapter  of  Poi- 
tiers, who  had  made  some  demur  to  the 
appointment  of  his  clerk,  and  w^hom  he 
threatens  with  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict.^ .But,  as  we  find  in  the  history 
of  all  usurping  governments,  time  changes 
anomaly  into  system,  and  injury  into 
right;  examples  beget  custom,  and  cus- 
tom ripens  into  law ;  and  the  doubtful  pre- 
cedent of  one  generation  becomes  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  another.     Honorius 

♦  F.  Paul,  c.  30.     Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  177,  247. 

t  Thus  we  find  it  e.xpressed,  as  captiously  as 
words  could  be  devised,  in  the  decretals,  1.  i.,  tit. 
6,  c.  22.  Electus  a  rnajori  et  saniori  parte  capituli, 
si  est,  et  erat  idoneus  tempore  llectionis,  confirma 
bitur:  si  autem  erit  indignus  in  ordinibus  scientii 
vel  aetate,  et  fuit  scienter  electus,  electus  a  minori 
parte,  si  est  dignus,  confirmabitur. 

A  person  canonically  disqualified  when  presented 
to  the  pope  for  ccnfirmation  was  said  to  be  postula 
tus,  not  electus. 

t  Giannone,  1.  xiv.,  c.  6  ;  1.  xix.,  c.  5. 

(J  St.  Marc,  t.  v.,  p.  41.  Art  de  verifier  les  Date* 
t.  i  ,  p.  288.     Encyclop^die,  Art.  Mani'ata. 

II  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  2.39. 

IF  Innocent  III.,  Opera,  p.  505?. 
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III.  requested  that  two  prebends  in  eve- 
ry church  might  be  preserved  for  the 
Holy  See;  but  neit.ier  the  bishops  of 
France  nt  r  England,  to  whom  he  pre- 
ferred this  f  etilion,  were  induced  to  com- 
ply with  it.*  Gregory  IX.  pretended  to 
act  generously  in  limiting  himself  to  a 
single  expectative,  or  letter  directing  a 
particular  clerk  to  be  provided  with  a 
benefice  in  every  church. f  But  his  prac- 
tice went  much  farther.  No  country 
was  so  intolerably  treated  by  this  pope 
and  his  successors  as  England,  through- 
out the  ignominious  reign  of  Ilenry  111. 
Her  church  seemed  to  have  been  so 
richly  endowed  only  as  the  free  pasture 
of  Italian  priests,  who  were  placed,  by 
the  mandatory  letters  of  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV.,  in  all  the  best  benefices. 
If  we  may  trust  a  solemn  remonstrance  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  they  drew 
from  England,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth century,  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand marks  every  year ;  a  sum  far  ex- 
ceeding the  royal  revenue. |  This  was 
asserted  by  the  English  envoys  at  the 
council  of  Lyons.  But  the  remedy  was 
not  to  be  sought  in  remonstrances  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  exulted  in  tiie 
succeSvS  of  its  encroachments.  Tiiere 
was  no  defect  of  spirit  in  the  nation  to 
oppose  a  more  adequate  resistance ;  but 
the  individual  u[)on  the  throne  sacrificed 
the  public  interest  sometimes  throuiih 
habitual  timiflity,  sometimes  through  silly 
ambition.  U  England,  however,  suffered 
more  remarkably,  yet  other  countries 
were  far  from  being  untouched.  A  Ger- 
man writer,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  mentions  a  cathedral 
where,  out  of  about  thirty-five  vacancies 
of  prebends  that  had  occurred  within 
twenty  5' ears,  the  regular  patron  had 
filled  only  two.^  The  case  was  not  very 
difTerent  in  France,  where  the  continual 
usurpations  of  the  popes  are  said  to  have 
produced  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  This  edict,  which  is 
not  of  undisputed  authority,  contains 
three  important  provisions;  namely,  that 
all  prelates  and  other  j)atrons  shall  enjoy 
their  full  rights  as  to  the  collation  of 
benefices,  according  to  the  canons;  that 
churches  shall  possess  freely  their  rights 
of  election  ;  and  that  no  tax  or  pecuniary 
exaction  shall  be  levied  by  the  pope, 
without  consent  of  the  king  and  of  the 
Dational  church. II     We  do  not  find,  how- 

«  Malt.  Paris,  p.  267*.     De  Marm,  1.  iv.,  c.  9. 

f  F.  Paul  oil  lieripfirea,  c.  30 

i  M.  PariH,  p.  579,  740. 

I   Scliinidt,  t.  VI  .  p.  iOt. 

I  Ofdonnancrs  des  Rou  tie  France,  t.  i..  p.  97. 


ever,  that  the  French  gov*  rnment  acted 
up  to  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance,  ii  it  be 
genuine;  and  the  Holy  See  conlinLed  to 
invade  the  rights  of  collation  witti  less 
ceremony  than  they  had  hitherto  u.sed. 
Clement  IV'.  published   a  bull   in    1;>66, 
which,  after  asserting   an  absolute  pre- 
rogative of  the  supreme  pontifi!"lo  dispose 
of  all  preferments,  whether  vacant  or  ic 
reversion,  confines  itself  in  the  enacting 
words  to  the  reservation  of  such  benefi- 
ces as  belong  to  persons  dying  at  Home 
(vacantes   in    curi^).*     These    had   for 
some  time  been  reckoned  as  a  part  of 
the  pope's  special  patronage ;  and  their 
number,  when  all  causes  of  importance 
were  drawn  to  his  tribunal,  when  metro- 
|)olitans  were  compelled   to   seek    tiieir 
pallium  in  person,  and  evtn  by  a  recent 
constitution,  exempt  abbots  to  repair  to 
Home  for  confirmation, f  not  to  mention 
the  nudtitude  who  fiocked  thither  as  mere 
courtiers  and  hunters   after   promotion, 
must  have  been  very  considerable.     Bon- 
iface VIH.  repeated  this  law  of  Clement 
IV.  in  a  still  more  positive  tone  ;|  and 
Clement  V.  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  f 
the  pope  might  freely  bestow,  as  univer- 
sal i)atron,  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.^ 
In  order  to  render  these  tenable  by  their 
Italian  courtiers,  the  canons  against  plu- 
ralities and  nonresidence  were  dispensed  *" 
with ;    so   that  individuals  were  said  to 
have  accunujlated  fifty  or  sixty  prefer- 
ments.]!    It  was  a  consequence  i»rovit«ion». 
from   this  extravagant  princi-  rc»crvc»,  Ac. 
pie,  that  the  pope  might  prevent  the  or- 
dinary collator  upon  a  vacancy ;  and  as 
this  could  seldom  be  done  with  sufiicient 
expedition    in   j)laces    remote   from    his 
court,  that  he  might  make  rev«'r>ionary 
grants  during  the  life  of  an  incumbent, 

Therr  are  sevrral  uiatprial  >  to  tho  au 

thc-ntirity  of  this  edict,  and  m  r  t^-rt  '.vrdo 

not  lind  the  king  to  have  had  any  pr«  \  r- 

ences  with  the  sec;  «  f  Koine  ;  on  the  «  ,o 

was  jiist  indebted  lo  Clement  IV.  f.'  v 

the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  brother,  t:  f 

Provence.     Vellyli  "-d  it,  ^l^•  <•, 

t.  vi.,  p.  57,  and  in  •  >  ot'  the  !■  i 

cdictine  editors  ot  LAi  ■         •  li -^  . '      -    ■    i., 

p.  585,  cleared  up  all  di:  •        ^  .  -  ■     ;;ie. 

ness.     In  fac».  '  n 

of  St.  Louis  ^'  "• 

sidered   as  a    jrn   i  -    .Un'ii    .i..i.ii''i    al^.^^■:'    ^^liUli    tt 

was  still  iiiii>o>Mble  to  suppreM. 

♦  Se.<ct.  I>ecr«tai  .  1.  ui.,  t.  iv.,  c.  2.     V    !'-••'  -m 
Uenelicej*.  c.  35.     This  wnter  thinks  t  • 

of  nofiiin '    1'  >!■  t"  •  -  \  •.  ■•'  I    tn  ci.i... .\» 

l>een  am  the  popes,  em 

bofor-  •  _..,..  _J. 

t  I  ill.,  t.  iv.,  c   J      llerxtend 

cd  t  1%  to  all  placce  %«ilhin  twt 

days  I  '       .  ,  ;il  court. 

6  K.  Paul.  c.  35. 

I!  Id.,  c.  33,  34.  35.  SchmKi*   I.  tt^  p.  )(H 
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or  reserve  certain  benefices  specifically 
for  his  own  nomination. 

The  persons  as  well  as  estates  of  eccle- 
Papai  taxa-  siastics  were  secure  from  arbi- 
iwn  of  the  trary  taxation  in  all  the  king- 
'^'"^^  doms  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  empire,  both  by  the  common  liberties 
of  freemen,  and  more  particularly  by  their 
own  immurniies  and  the  horror  of  sacri- 
lege.* Such  at  least  was  their  legal  secu- 
rity, whatever  violence  might  occasion- 
ally be  practised  by  tyrannical  princes. 
Bui  this  exemption  was  compensated  by 
annual  donatives,  probably  to  a  large 
amount,  which  the  bishops  and  monaste- 
ries were  accustomed,  and  as  it  were 
compelled,  to  make  to  their  sovereigns.! 
They  were  subject  also,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  feudo.l  services  and  prestations. 
Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  extorted  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  English  church. J 
But  the  first  eminent  instance  of  a  gen- 
eral tax  required  from  the  clergy  was 
the  famous  Saladine  tithe  ;  a  tenth  of  all 
moveable  estate,  imposed  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  upon  all  their 
subjects,  with  the  consent  of  their  great 
councils  of  prelates  and  barons,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  their  intended  cru- 
sade. Yet  even  this  contribution,  though 
called  for  by  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
Holy  Land  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  not  paid  without  reluctance ,  the 
clergy  doubtless  anticipating  the  future 
extension  of  such'  a  precedent."^  Many 
years  had  not  elapsed  when  a  new  de- 
mand was  madf  upon  them,  but  from 
a  different  quartei.  '"ocent  III,  (the 
name  continually  recurs  when  we  trace 
the  commencement  of  a  usurpation)  im- 
posed, in  1190,  upon  the  whole  church,  a 
tribute  of  one  fortieth  of  moveable  estate, 
to  be  pci-i'l  to  his  own  collectors ;  but 
strictly  pledging  himself  that  the  money 
should  only  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  a  crusade. II  This  crusade  ended,  as 
is  well  known,  in  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  the  word  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  meaning;  or  rather  that 
meaning  had  been  extended  by  ambition 
and  bigotry.  Gregory  IX.  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
in  a  quarrel  which  only  concerned  his 
temporal  principality  ;  and  the  church  of 
England  was  taxed  by  his  authority  to 
carry  on  this  holy  war.^    After  some  op- 


*  Muratori   Dissert.  70.     Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  211. 

t  M.,  Ibid.     Du  Cange,  v.  Dona. 

X  Eadrner,  p.  83, 

6  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  212.     Lyttleton's  Henry  II., 

iA.  iii.,  p.  472.     Velly,  t.  iii.,  p.  316. 

II  Innocent.  Opera,  p.  266. 
1  M.  Pans,  p  470.    It  waa  hardly  possible  for 


position  the  bishops  submitted ;  and  from 
that  time  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  rapa* 
city  of  papal  exactions.  The  usurers  oJ 
Cahors  and  Lombardy,  residing  in  Lon- 
don, took  up  the  trade  of  agency  for  the 
pope ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  is  said^ 
partly  by  levies  of  money,  partly  by  the 
revenues  of  benefices,  to  have  plundered 
the  kingdom  of  950,000  marks ;  a  sum 
equivalent,  I  think,  to  not  less  than  fif- 
teen millions  sterling  at  present.  Inno- 
cent IV.,  during  whose  pontificate  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  if  we  consider  her  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  usurpations  together, 
reached  perhaps  its  zenith,  hit  upon  the 
device  of  ordering  the  English  prelates 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men-at- 
arms  to  defend  the  church  at  their  ex- 
pense. This  v/ould  soon  have  been  com- 
muted into  a  standing  escuage  instead  of 
military  service.*  But  the  demand  was 
perhaps  not  complied  with,  and  we  do 
not  find  it  repeated.  Henry  III.'s  pu- 
sillanimity would  not  permit  any  effect- 
ual measure  to  be  adopted ;  and  indeed  he 
sometimes  shared  in  the  booty,  and  was 
indulged  with  the  produce  of  taxes  im- 
posed upon  his  own  clergy  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  projected  war  against  Sicily.f 
A  nobler  example  was  set  by  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland :  Clement  IV.  having,  in 
1267,  granted  the  tithes  of  its  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  for  one  of  his  mock  cru- 
sades. King  Alexander  III.,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  church,  stood  up  against 
this  encroachment,  and  refused  the  legate 
permission  to  enter  his  dominions.  J  Tax- 


the  clergy  to  make  any  effective  resistance  to  the 
pope,  without  unravelling  a  tissue  which  they  had 
been  assiduously  weaving.     One  English  prelate 
distinguished  himself  in  this  reign  by  his  strenu- 
ous protestation  against  all  abuses  of  the  church 
This  was  Robert  Grosstete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1253,  the  most  learned  Englishman  of  his 
time,  and  the  first  who  had  any  tincture  of  Greek 
literature.     Matthew  Paris  gives  him  a  high  char 
acter,  which  he  deserved  for  his  learning  and  in 
tegrity ;  one  of  his  commendations  is  for  keeping 
a  good  table.     But  Grosstete  appears  to  have  been 
imbued  in  a  great  degree  with  the  spirit  of  his  age 
as  to  ecclesiastical  power,  though  unwilling  to 
yield  it  up  to  the  pope :  and  it  is  a  strange  thing  to 
reckon  him  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reforma 
lion. — M.  Paris,  p.  754.     Berington's  Literary  His 
tory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  378. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  613.  It  would  be  endless  to  mt.. 
tiply  proofs  from  Matthew  Paris,  which  indeed 
occur  in  almost  every  page.  His  laudable  zeal 
against  papal  tyranny,  on  which  some  ProtCKtant 
v/riters  have  been  so  pleased  to  dwell,  was  a  little 
stimulated  by  personal  feelings  for  the  abbey  of  St 
Alban's  ;  and  the  same  remark  is  probably  applic* 
ble  to  his  love  of  civil  liberty. 

t  Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  591),  &c.  The  substance  ol 
English  ecclesiastical  history  during  the  reign  ot 
Henry  III.  may  be  collected  from  Henry,  and  stiU 
better  from  Collier. 

X  Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  o  \7f 
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ation  of  the  clergy  was  not  so  outra- 
geous in  other  countries ;  but  the  "^pes 
granted  a  tithe  of  benefices  to  St  Louis 
for  each  of  his  own  crusades,  and  also 
for  the  expedition  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
against  Manfred.*  In  the  council  of 
Lyons,  held  by  Gregory  X.  in  1*271,  a 
general  tax  of  the  same  proportion  was 
imposed  on  all  the  Latin  church,  for  the 
Dretended  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  holy 
war.f 

These  gross  invasions  of  ecclesiastical 
_.    _  ..      property,  however  submissively 

Disaffection   *^     ,'         r  ,  i  "^ 

towards  the  cndured,  produced  a  very  gen- 
Murtof  eral  disaffection  .towards  the 
*°'"®'  court  of  Rome.  The  reproach 
of  venality  and  avarice  was  not  indeed 
cast  for  the  first  time  upon  the  sovereign 
pontiflfs ;  but  it  had  been  confined  in  ear- 
lier ages  to  particular  instances,  not 
affecting  the  bulk  of  the  Cathohc  church. 
But,  pillaged  upon  every  slight  pretence, 
without  law  and  without  redress,  the 
clergy  came  to  regard  their  once  pater- 
nal monarch  as  an  arbitrary  oppressor. 
All  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  complain  in  terms  of  un- 
measured indignation,  and  seem  almost 
ready  to  reform  the  general  abuses  of 
the  church.  They  distinguished,  how- 
ever, clearly  enough  between  the  abuses 
which  oppressed  them  and  those  which 
it  was  their  interest  to  preserve,  nor  had 
the  least  intention  of  waiving  their  own 
immunities  and  authority.  But  the  laity 
came  to  more  universal  conclusions.  A 
spirit  of  inveterate  hatred  grew  up  among 
them,  not  only  towards  the  papal  tyranny, 
but  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
independence.  The  rich  envied  and 
longed  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the  su- 
perior clergy  ;  the  poor  learned  from  the 
Waldenses  and  other  sectaries  to  deem 
iuch  opulence  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  evangelical  ministers.  The 
itinerant  minstrels  invented  tales  to  sat- 
irise vicious  priests,  whicli  a  predis- 
posed multitude  eagerly  swallowed,  if 
the  thirteenth  century  wiu  an  age  of 
more  extravagant  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions than  any  which  had  preceded,  it 
was  certainly  one  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion to  resist  them  acquired  great  con 
iiistence. 

To  resist  had  indeed  become  strictly 
necessary,  if  the  temporal  gov-^ 
eccbs^Mt:     ernments  of  Christendom  woul(| 
eai jufisdic-  occupy  any  better  station  tliail 
"**"•  that  of  officers  to  the  hicrarcliyi 

I  have  traced  already  the  first  stage  of 


♦  Velly,  t.  iv.    p.  343  ;  t.  t.,  p  343  ;  t.  vi.,  p.  47. 

*  Idein.  t  vi    p.  308.     St.  Marc.  t.  vi.,  p.  3r. 


[that  •ecclesiastical   jurisdiction,   which 
through  the  partial  indulgence  of  sover 
,  eigns,  especially  Jusliiuan   and    Charle- 
I  magne,  had  become  nearly  independent 
I  of  the  civil  magistrate.     {Several  ages  of 
confusion   and   anarchy   ensued,   during 
,  which  the  supreme  regal  authority  was 
hterally  suspended    in'Franre,  and    n(\ 
\  much  respected  in  some  other  couir 
I  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ecclet.; .,.. 
cal  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  even  that  waa 
1  regarded  in  such  barbarous  times,  would 
i  be  esteemed  the  only  substitute  for  coer- 
cive  law,  and  tlie  best  security  against 
wrong.     But  I  am  not  aware  thai  it  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  its  former  limits  lilJ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.    From    that    time    it    rapidly   en* 
croached  upon  the  secular  tr  -    -.uif] 

seemed  to  threaten  the  usui .  >(  an 

exclusive  supremacy  over  all  persons  and 
causes.  The  bishops  gave  the  tonsure 
indiscriminately,  in  order  to  swell  the 
list  of  their  subjects.  This  sign  of  a 
clerical  state,  though  below  tlie  lowest 
of  their  seven  degrees  of  ordination,  im- 
plying no  spiritual  office,  conferred  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  profes- 
sion on  all  who  wore  an  ecclesiastical 
habit,  and  had  only  once  been  married.* 
Orphans  and  widows,  the  stranger  and 
the  poor,  the  pilgrim  and  the  leper,  under 
the  appellation  of  persons  in  distress 
(miserabiles  persona;),  came  within  the 
peculiar  cognizance  and  protection  of  the 
church;  nor  could  they  be  sued  b'rforo 
any  lay  tribunal.  And  the  whole  bo-jy 
of  crusaders,  or  such  as  merely  look  the 
vo\^  of  engaging  in  a  crusade,  enjoyed 
the  same  clerical  privileges. 

But  where  the  character  of  the  litiennt 
parties  could  not,  even  with  this  hirtie 
construction,  be  brought  within  tl 
the  l)ishops  found  a  j)rctcxl  for  til 
diction  in  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  .^^pir- 
itual  causes  alone,  it  was  agreed,  could 
appertain  to  the  spiritual  tribunal.  Hut 
the  word  was  indefinite;  n-   '  '     i; 

to  the  interpreters  of  the  tw.  , 
the  church  wns  always  bound  to  pn  st-iit 
and  chastise  the  commission  of  sin.     By 
this   sweeping   maxim,   which  we   have 

•  Clrrici  qui  cum 
nint.81  t()n«<umrn  el  \  i 

l?rfliiin  ri'tuiivitit  —  >, 

huju9iiu«!i  I  if  r!''>-  '  » 

excessjiiiis  \f|    ■  i 

aut    civjliK-r   .  ' 

Octavus,  111  tji'it.  1  ><  cri'l:il.,  1 

the  Hold,  bowi'Ter,  had  »u\>  1 

clerks  to  Laxes,  Mtid  later  ouU  ^ 

kui^n  rriw'.srtvi  them  anviiai   '  ^ 

diction;  from  which,  in  Nspir*  :>>  '<v-:.-'i-  ■  ■»!• 
ions  of  the  Aii>,n:Tiii  U-^*,  lh«}  al^'av*  >♦•  ■  •»«*4 
free  — Ciianttuiie,  1.  la  .  c.  6. 
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seen  Innocent  III.  apply  to  vindicate  liis 
control  over  national  quarrels,  the  com- 
mon ditTerences  of  individuals,  which  gen- 
erally involve  some  charge  of  wilful  inju- 
ry, fell  into  the  hands  of  a  religious  judge. 
On 3  is  almost  surprised  to  find  that  it  did 
not  extend  more  universally,  and  might 
praise  the  moderation  of  the  church. 
Real  actions,  or  suits  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty of  land,  were  always  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  lay  court,  even  where  a 
clerk  was  the  defendant.*  But  the  ec- 
clesiastical tribunals  took  cognizance  of 
V  breaches  of  contract,  at  least  where  an 
oath  had  been  pledged,  and  of  personal 
trusts. t  They  had  not  only  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  questions  immediately 
matrimonial,  but  a  concurrent  one  with 
the  civil  magistrate  in  France,  though 
never  in  England,  over  matters  incident 
to  the  nuptial  contract,  as  claims  of  mar- 
riage portion  and  of  dower.|  They  took 
the  execution  of  testaments  into  their 
hands,  on  account  of  the  legacies  to  pious 
uses  wliich  testators  were  advised  to  be- 
queath.^ In  process  of  time,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  they  made  still 
greater  strides.  They  pretended  a  right 
to  supply  the  defects,  the  doubts,  or  the 
negligence  of  temporal  judges;  and  in- 
vented a  class  of  mixed  causes,  whereof 
the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  took 
possession  according  to  priority.  Besides 
this  extensive  authority  in  civil  disputes, 
they  judged  of  some  offences,  which  natu- 
rally l^elong  to  the  criminal  law,  as  well  as 
of  some  others,  which  participate  of  a  civ- 
il and  criminal  nature.  Such  were  perju- 
ry, sacrilege,  usury,  incest,  and  adultery  ;|| 
from  the  punishment  of  all  which  the  sec- 
ular magistrate  refrained,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, after  they  had  become  the  prov- 
ince of  a  separate  jurisdiction.     Excom- 


*  Decretal.,  1.  ii.,  t.  ii.  Orilonnances  desRois,  t. 
1.,  p.  40  (A.  D.  1189).  In  the  council  of  Lambeth, 
in  1261,  the  bishops  claim  a  right  to  judge  inter 
clericos  suos,  vel  inter  laicos  conquerentes  et  cler- 
icos  defendentes,  in  personalihus  actionibus  super 
contractibus,  aut  delictis,  ant  quasi,  i.  e.  quasi  de- 
ictis. — VViIkins,  ConciUa,  t.  i.,  p.  747. 

t  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  p.  319  (A.  D.  1290). 

i  Idem,  p.  40,  121,  220,  .319. 

^  Id.,  p.  319.  Glanvil,  1.  vii.,  c.  7.  Sancho  IV. 
Eve  the  same  jurisdiction  to  the  clergy  of  Castile, 
*^oria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  20 ;  and  in  other  re- 
■pects  followed  the  example  of  his  father  Alfonso 
X.  in  favouring  their  encroachments.  The  church 
of  Scotland  seems  to  have  had  nearly  the  same  ju- 
risdiction as  that  of  England. — Pinkerton's  Histo- 
ry of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 
'  il  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  canon,  as  well  as  the 
coramon  law,  that  no  person  should  be  punished 
twice  for  the  same  offence  ;  therefore,  if  a  clerk  had 
been  degraded,  or  a  penance  imposed  on  a  lay- 
man, it  was  supposed  unjus,  to  proceed  against 
him  m  a  temporal  court 


munication  still  continued  the  only  chas- 
tisement which  the  church  could  directly 
inflict.  But  th^  bishops  acquired  a  right 
of  having  their  own  prisons  for  lay  of 
fenders,*  and  the  monasteries  were  the 
appropriate  prisons  of  clerks.  Their 
sentences  of  excommunication  were  en- 
forced by  the  temporal  magistrate  by 
imprisonment  or  sequestration  of  ef- 
fects; in  some  cases  by  confiscation  or 
death. t 

The  cler^  did  not  forget  to  secure 
along  with  this  jurisdiction  their  And  immu 
own  absolute  exemption  from  '"'>'• 
the  criminal  justice  of  the  state.  This, 
as  I  have  above  mentioned,  had  been 
conceded  to  them  by  Charlemagne ;  but 
how  far  the  same  privilege  existed  in 
countries  not  subject  to  his  empire,  such 
as  England,  or  even  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  the  three  centuries  after  his 
reign,  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  assert. 
The  False  Decretals  contain  some  pas- 
sages in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  immuni- 
ty, which  Gratian  repeats  in  his  collec- 
tion.J  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  principle  obtained  general 
reception,  and  Innocent  III.  decided  it  to 
be  an  inalienable  right  of  the  clergy, 
whereof  they  could  not  be  divested  even 
by  their  own  consent."^  Much  less  were 
any  constitutions  of  princes,  or  national 
usages,  deemed  of  force  to  abrogate  such 
an  important  privilege. ||  These,  by  the 
canon  law,  were  invalid  when  they  affect- 
ed the  rights  and  liberties  of  holy  church.^ 
But  the  spiritual  courts  were  charged 
with  scandalously  neglecting  to  visit  the 
most   atrocious  offences  of  clerks  with 

*  Charlemagne  is  said  by  Giannone  to  have  per 
mitted  the  bishops  to  have  prisons  of  their  own,  1. 
vi.,  c.  7. 

t  Giannone,  1.  xix.,  c.  5,  t.  iii.  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p. 
195  ;  t.  vi.,  p.  125.  Fleury,  7"^^  Discours,  Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  xxxix.,  p.  G03.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  not  having  been  uniform  in  differ 
entages  and  countries,  it  is  difficult,  vviihout  much 
attention,  to  distinguish  its  general  and  permanent 
attributes  from  those  less  completely  established. 
Its  description,  as  given  in  the  Decretals,  lib.  ii.,  tit. 
ii.,  De  foro  competenti,  does  not  support  the  pre 
tensions  made  by  the  canonists,  nor  come  up  to 
the  sweeping  definition  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion by  Boniface  Vlll.  in  the  Sext.,  1.  iii.,  tit.  xxiii., 
c.  40,  sive  ambae  partes  hoc  voluerint,  sive  una 
super  causis  ecclesiasticis,  sive  qua?  ad  forum  ec- 
clesiasticum  ratione  personarum,  negotiorum,  vel 
rerum  de  jure  vel  de  antiquA  consuetudine  perti- 
nere  noscuntur. 

X  Fleury,  7""^  Discours. 

^  Idem.     Institutions  au  Droit  Eccl6s.,  t.  n.,  p.  8. 

II  In  criminalibus  caus:'s  in  nullo  casu  possuL* 
clerici  ab  aliquo  quam  ab  ccclesiastico  judic<?  con 
demnari,  etiamsi  consuctudo  regia  habea  dt  furei 
a  judicibus  sajcularibus  judicentur.-  Decretal.,  1,  i, 
tit.  i.,  c.  8. 

H  Decref...  distinct.  90. 
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such  punisliment  as  tliey  could  inflict. 
The  church  could  always  absolve  from  her 
own  censures  ;  and  confinement  in  a  mon- 
astery, the  usual  sentence  upon  crimi- 
nals, was  frequently  slight  and  temporary. 
Several  instances  are  mentioned  of  hei- 
nous outrages  that  remained  nearly  un- 
punished through  the  sliield  of  ecclesias- 
tical privilege.*  And  as  the  temporal 
courts,  refused  their  assistance  to  a  rival 
jurisdiction,  the  clergy  had  no  redress  for 
their  owif^njuries,  and  even  the  murder 
of  a  priest  at  one  time,  as  we  are  told, 
was  only  punishable  by  excommunica- 
tion, f 

Such  an  incoherent  medley  of  laws 
EDdeaTours  ^^d  magistrates,  upon  the  sym- 
made  to  re-  metrical  arrangement  of  which 
En'iVnd"  '^^^  social  ccouomy  mainly  de- 
pends, could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  violent  collision.  Every  sovereign  was 
interested  in  vindicating  the  authority 
of  the  constitutions  which  had  been 
formed  by  his  ancestors,  or  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed.  But  ti  (^  first  who 
undertook  this  ankKHis  work,  the  first 
who  appeared  openly  against  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny,  was  our  HinixJU-  The 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  not  so  much  con- 
nected as  some  others  with  Rome,  and 
enjoying  a  sort  of  barbarian  immunity 
from  the  thraldom  of  canonical  discipline, 
though  rich,  and  highly  respected  by  a 
devout  nation,  had  never,  perhaps,  de- 
sired the  thorough  independence  upon 
secular  jurisdiction  at  which  the  con- 
tinental hierarchy  aimed.  William  the 
Conqueror  first  separated  the  ecclesias- 
tical from  the  civil  tribunal,  and  forbade 
the  bishops  to  judge  of  spiritual  causes 
in  the  hundred  court. |  His  language  is, 
however,  too  indefinite  to  warrant  any 

*  Collier,  vol.  i.,  p.  351.  It  is  laid  down  in  the 
canon  laws  that  a  layman  cannot  be  a  witness  in  a 
criminal  case  against  a  clerk.— Decretal.,  1.  li.,  tit. 
XX.,  c.  14. 

t  Lyttleton's  Henry  II.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  332.  This 
must  i>e  Tcstrictcd  to  that  period  of  open  hostility 
between  the  church  and  state. 

X  L/'t  nullus  episcopus  vel  archidiaconus  de  legi- 
bus  episcopalibus  amplius  in  Hundret  placita  ten- 
cant,  nee  rausam  quae  ad  regimen  aiiimarum  perti- 
nel,  ad  judicium  saecularium  hominum  adducant. 
— Wilkins,  Legos  Anglo-Saxon.,  230. 

B?f')re  th«?  conquest,  the  bishop  and  earl  »u(  to- 
gether m  th*  court  of  the  county  or  hundred  ;  and, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  tenour  of  this  charter,  ec- 
clesiastical matters  were  decided  loosely,  and  rather 
DV  the  common  law  than  according  to  the  canons. 
This  practice  had  l)een  already  forbidden  by  some 
canons  enacted  under  Edgar,  id.,  p.  83  ;  but  appa- 
rently with  little  effect.  The  separation  of  t^ie  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tribunals  wan  not  made  in  Den- 
mark till  the  reign  of  Nicolas,  who  ascen«le«l  the 
throne  in  1 105.--l^angebck,  Scri[)t.  K»r.  Danic, 
t.  IV.,  p.  380  Others  refer  the  law  'o  bt.  Canut, 
•bifit  1080,  t.  ii.,  p.  209. 


decisive  prdpositioi*  as  to  the  nature  o» 
such  causes ;  pirjbubly  tliey  had  not  yet 
been  carried  much  beyond  iheir  legiii- 
mate  extent.  Of  clerical  exemption  from 
the  secular  arm,  we  find  no  earher  notice 
than  in  the  coronation  oath  of  Stephen; 
whicli,  though  vaguely  expresx-d,  may 
be  construed  to  include  it.*  Hut  1  am 
not  certain  that  the  law  of  England  had 
unequivocally  recognised  that  claim  at 
tlie  time  of  the  constitutions  of  (-la- 
rendon.     It    was    ;  an    innova- 

tion, which  the   U^  might  with- 

out scruple  or  transgression  of  justice 
abolish.  Henr>'  II.,  in  that  famous  stat- 
ute, attempted  in  three  respects  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  thr  '  'i ; 
asserting  for  his  own  judges  :.  .i- 

zance  of  contracts,  however  coiiiirined 
by  oath,  and  of  rights  of  advow.son,  and 
also  that  of  offences  committed  by  clerks, 
whom,  as  it  is  gently  expressed,  after 
conviction  or  confession  the  church  ought 
not  to  protect. t  These  constitutions 
were  the  leading  subject  of  diff«reiice 
between  the  king  and  Thomas  Ik'ckei. 
Most  of  them  were  annulled  by  the 
pope,  as  derogatory  to  ecclesiastical 
liberty.  It  is  not  improbable,  ho^vever, 
that  if  Louis  VII.  had  played  a  more 
dignified  part,  the  See  of  Home,  wlii^h 
an  existing  schism  rendered  dependant 
upon  the  favour  of  those  two  monarchs, 
might  have  receded  in  some  measure 
from  her  pretensions.  Dut  France  im- 
plicitly giving  way  to  tlie  encroachnKnts 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  it  became  impos- 
sible for  Henry  completely  to  withstand 
them. 

The  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  how- 
ever, proihiced  soiue  effect,  and,  in  the 
reign  (jf  Henry  HI.,  more  unremitted  and 
successful  efforts  began  to  be  made  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  temporal 
government.  The  judges  of  the  king's 
court  had  until  that  time  been  them- 
selves principally  ecclesia.stics.  and  con- 
sequently t(iider  of  s[)!  vt 
But  now,  abstaining  fin  >'f 
temporal  juri.sdiclion,  in  oiiedience  to  the 
strict  injunctions  of  their  canons,^  the 
clergy  gave  place  to  common  lawyers, 
professors  of  a  system  verj'  discord;uit 
from  tlieir  own.     These  soon  began  to 


•  Ecclef-instirnnim  rernrmnrnm  rt  ornMnm  r'rri- 
corum,  »'t  '•I 
dislnbut  ■  • 
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assert  the  supremacj'-  of  th(;ir  jurisdiction 
by  issuing  writs  of  prohibition,  when- 
ever the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  passed 
the  boundaries  which  approved  use  had 
established.*  Little  accustomed  to  such 
control,  the  proud  hierarchy  chafed  under 
the  bit;  several  provincial  synods  re- 
claim agains*  the  pretensions  of  laymen 
to  judge  the  anointed  ministers,  whom 
they  were  bound  to  obey;!  the  cogni- 
zance of  rights  of  patronage  and  breaches 
of  contract  is  boldly  asserted  •,%  but  firm 
and  cautious,  favoured  by  the  nobility, 
thowgh  not  much  by  the  king,  the  judges 
receded  not  a  step,  and  ultimately  fixed 
a  barrier  which  the  church  was  forced 
to  respect.^  In  the  ensuing  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  an  archbishop  acknowledges 
the  abstract  right  of  the  king's  bench  to 
issue  prohibitions  ;|j  and  the  statute  en- 
titled Circumspecte  agatis,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  that  prince,  while  by  its 
mode  of  expression  it  seems  designed  to 
guaranty  the  actual  privileges  of  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction,  had  a  tendency,  espe- 
ci?.ily  with  the  disposition  of  the  judges, 
lo  preclude  the  assertion  of  some  which 
are  not  therein  mentioned.  Neither  the 
right  of  advowson  nor  any  temporal  con- 
tract is  specified  in  this  act  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  church ;  and  accordingly  the 
temporal  courts  have  ever  since  main- 
tained an  undisputed  jurisdiction  over 
them.^     They  succeeded  also  partially 

*  Prynne  has  produced  several  extracts  from  the 
pipe  roils  of  Henry  II.,  where  a  person  has  been 
fined,  quia  placitavit  de  laico  feodo  in  curia  chris- 
tianitatis.  And  a  bishop  of  Durham  is  fined  five 
hundred  marks  quia  tennit  placitum  de  advocalione 
cujtLsdam  ecclesix  in  curia  christianitatis. — Epistle 
dedicatory  to  Prynne's  Records,  vol.  iii.  Glanvil 
gives  the  form  of  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the  spirit- 
ual court  for  inquiring  de  feodo  laico;  for  it  had 
jurisdiction  over  lands  in  frankalmoign.  This  is 
conformable  to  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
shows  that  they  were  still  in  force  ;  though  Col- 
lier has  the  assurance  to  say,  that  they  were  re- 
pealed soon  after  Becket's  death,  snpporting  this 
also  by  a  false  quotation  from  Glanvil. — Ecclesi- 
ast.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  380.  Lyttleton's  Henry  II., 
▼ol.  iii.,  p.  97. 

1  Cum  judicandi  Christos  domini  nulla  sit  laicis 
attributa  potef^tas,  apud  quos  manet  nece.ssitas  ob- 
sequendi. — Wilkins,  ConciUa,  t.  i.,  p.  747. 

X  Id.  ibid. ;  et  t.  ii.,  p.  90. 

6  Vide  Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  ii.,  passim. 

jl  Licet  prohibitiones  huiusmoai  a  curiA  chris- 
tiziiii'sim;  regis  nostri  juste  proculdubio,  ut  dixi- 
mus,  concedantur— Idem,  t.  li.,  p.  100,  and  p.  115. 
Vet  after  such  an  acknowledgment  by  Archbishop 
Peckham,  in  the  height  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  after  a  practice  deducible  from  the  age  of 
Henry  II  ,  some  Protestants,  as  Archbishop  Han- 
croft  (2  Inst.,  009) ;  Gibson  (preface  to  Codex 
Jur.  Eccl.);  Collier  (Ecclesiast.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
522),  have  complaHed  that  the  court  of  king's 
oench  should  put  any  limits  to  their  claims  of  spir- 
itual jurisdiction. 

%  The  statute  Circumspect^  agatis,  for  it  is  ac- 


in  preventing  the  impunity  of  crime? 
perpetrated  by  clerks.  It  was  enacter 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  in  1275, 
or  rather  a  construction  was  put  upon 
that  act,  which  is  obscurely  worded,  that 
clerks  endicted  for  felony  should  not  be 
delivered  to  their  ordinary  until  an  in- 
quest had  been  taken  of  the  matter  of  ac  • 
cusation ;  and  if  they  were  found  guilty, 
that  their  real  and  personal  estate  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  later  times, 
the  clerical  privilege  was  not  allowed  till 
the  party  had  pleaded  to  the  endictment, 
and  been  duly  convict,  as  is  the  practice 
at  present.* 

The  civil  magistrates  of  France  did  not 
by  any  means  exert  themselves  Less  vig. 
so  vigorously  for  their  emancipa-  orous  in 
tion.  The  same,  or  rather  worse  ^'■^"'^®- 
usurpations  existed,  and  the  same  com- 
plaints were  made,  under  Philip  Augus- 
tus, St.  Louis,  and  Philip  the  Bold ;  but 
the  law^s  of  those  sovereigns  tend  much 
more  to  confirm  than  to  restrain  eccle- 
siastical encroachments.!  Some  limita- 
tions were  attempted  by  the  secular 
courts ;  and  an  historian  gives  us  the 
terms  of  a  confederacy  among  the  French 
nobles,  in  1246,  binding  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  permit  the  spiritual  judges  to 
take  cognizance  of  any  matter,  except 
heresy,  marriage,  and  usury  .J  Unfortu- 
nately, Louis  IX.  was  almost  as  little 
disposed  as  Henry  III.  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  But 
other  sovereigns  in  the  same  period,  from 
various  motives,  were  equally  submis- 
sive. Frederick  II.  explicitly  adopts  the 
exemption  of  clerks   from  criminal   as 


knowledged  as  a  statute,  though  not  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  one,  is  founded  upon  an  answer  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  prelates  who  had  petitioned  for  some 
modification  of  prohibitions.  Collier,  always  prone 
to  exaggerate  church  authority,  insinuates  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  court  over  breaches  of 
contract,  even  without  oath,  is  preserved  by  this 
statute  ;  but  the  express  words  of  the  king  show 
that  none  whatever  was  intended  ;  and  the  arch- 
bishop complains  bitterly  of  it  afterward. — Wil- 
kins, Concilia,  t.  ii.,  p.  118.  Collier's  Ecclesiast. 
History,  vol.  i.,  p.  487.  So  far  from  having  any 
cognizance  of  civil  contracts  not  confirmed  by 
oath,  to  which  I  am  not  certain  that  the  church 
ever  pretended  in  any  country,  the  spiritual  couit 
had  no  jurisdiction  at  all  even  where  an  oath  had 
intervened,  unless  there  was  a  deficiency  of  proof 
by  writing  or  witnesses. — Glanvil,  1.  x.,  c.  12. 
Constitut.  Clarendon.,  art.  15. 

♦  2  Inst.,  p.  163. 

t  It  seems  deducible  from  a  law  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  39,  that  a 
clerk  convicted  of  some  heinous  offences  might  be 
capitaTly  punished  after  degradation  ;  yet  a  subse- 
quent ordinance,  p.  43,  renders  this  doubtful  ;  and 
the  theory  of  clerical  immunity  became  afterward 
mcTe  fully  established. 
Matt.  Paris,  p.  629. 
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w^ell  as  civil  jurisdiction  of  seculars.* 
And  Alfonso  X.  introduced  the  same  sys- 
tem in  Castile  ;  a  kingdom  where  neither 
the  papal  authority  nor  the  independence 
of  the  church  had  obtained  any  legal  rec- 
ognition until  the  promulgation  of  his 
code,  which  teems  with  all  the  principles 
of  the  canon  law.f  It  is  almost  needless 
to  mention  that  all  ecclesiastical  powers 
and  privileges  were  mcorporated  with 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, which,  especially  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Angevin  line,  stood  in  a  pe- 
culiar relation  of  dependance  upon  the 
Holy  See. J 

The  vast  acquisitions  of  landed  wealth 

Restraints   "^^^^  ^""^  "^^"^  ^g^^  ^^y  bishops, 

on  ai.ena  chapters,  and  monasteries,  began 
tionsin  at  length  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  sovereigns.  They  perceived 
that,  although  the  prelates  might  send 
their  stipulated  proportion  of  vassals  into 
the  field,  yet  there  could  not  be  that  ac- 
tive co-operation  which  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dal tenures  required,  and  that  the  nation- 
al arm  was  palsied  by  tlie  diminution  of 
military  nobles.  Again,  tlie  reliefs  upon 
succession,  and  similar  dues  upon  aliena- 
tion, incidental  to  fiefs,  were  entirely  lost 
when  they  came  into  the  hands  of  these 
undying  corporations,  to  the  serious  in- 
jury of  the  feudal  superior.  Nor  could 
it  escape  reflecting  men,  during  the  con- 
test about  investitures,  tliat,  if  the  church 
peremptorily  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  over  her  temporal  wealth,  it  was 
but  a  just  measure  of  retaliation,  or  rather 
self-defence,  that  the  state  should  restrain 
her  further  acquisitions.  Prohibitions  of 
gifts  in  mortmain,  thougli  unknown  to 
the  lavish  devotion  of  the  new  kingdoms, 
had  been  established  by  some  of  the  Ro- 

♦  Statuiinus,  ut  nullu.s  ecclesiasticain  personam, 
in  criminali  quaeslione  vel  civili,  trahere  ad  judici- 
um saeculare  prossumat. — Ordonnances  des  Kois  de 
Krance,  t.  i.,  p.  611,  where  this  edict  is  recited  and 
approved  by  Louis  ilutin.  Philip  the  Bold  had 
obtained  leave  from  the  pope  to  arrest  clerks  ac- 
cused of  hemous  crmies,  un  condition  of  remitting 
them  to  the  bishop's  court  fur  trial. — Hist,  du 
Droit.  Keel.  Franc^.,  t.  i.,  p.  426.  A  council  at 
Bourges.  held  in  127G,  had  so  absolutely  condemned 
all  interference  of  the  secular  power  with  clerks, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  solicit  this  moderate 
favour,  p.  421. 

t  Marina,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico  Bobre  las 
siete  partidas,  c.  320,  «Scc.  Hist,  du  Droit  Eccl^s. 
FranQ..  t.  i.,  p.  442. 

X  Giatinone,  1.  xix.,  c.  v. ;  1.  ix  ,  c.  8.  One  provis- 
ion of  Kol)ert,  king  of  Naples,  is  remarkable:  it  ex- 
tends the  immunity  of  clerks  to  their  concubintt. 
—Ibid. 

Villani  ttron^ly  censures  a  law  made  at  Flor- 
ence, in  1.345,  taking  away  tlie  personal  immunity 
of  clerks  in  cnmirjal  cases.  Though  thf  state  could 
make  such  «  law,  hn  says,  it  ha<l  no  right  to  do  so 
•jainat  the  liberties  of  holy  church  I  xu,  c.  43. 


man  emperors,  to  check  the  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy.*  The  first  at- 
tempt  at  a  hmitation  of  this  description 
in  modern  times  was  made  by  Frederick 
Harbarossa,  who,  in  1 158,  enacted  that  no 
fief  should  be  transferred  either  to  the 
church  or  otherwise,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  superior  lord.  Louis  IX.  in- 
serted a  provision  of  the  same  kind  in  his 
establisliments.f  Castile  had  also  laws  of 
a  similar  tendency.]:  A  license  from  the 
crown  is  said  to  have  been  necessary  in 
England  before  the  fjonquest  for  aliena- 
tions  in  morti^iain ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  there  seems  no  reason  tf>  imagine 
tliat  any  restraint  was  put  i:  ii  by 

the  common  law  before  .M;i^  ...  L..;irta; 
a  clause  of  which  statute  was  construed 
to  prohibit  all  gifts  to  religious  houses 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
And  by  the  7th  Kdward  I.,  alienations  in 
mortmain  are  absolutely  taken  away, 
though  the  king  might  always  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  granting  a  license, 
which  was  not  supposed  to  be  eflTected  by 
the  statute.^ 

It  must  appear,  I  think,  to  every  care- 1 
ful  inquirer,  that  the  papal  author-  iionifkc*  i 
ity,  though  manifesting  outward-  ,^'"- 
ly  more  show  of  strength  every  year,  had 
been    secretly  undermined,   and   lost   a 
great  deal  of  its  hold  upon  public  opinion, 
before  the  accession  of  Bonifacii  VIU.,  / 
in  1201,  to  the   pontifical  tliritn^'.     The 
clergy  were  rendered  sullen  by  demands 
of  money,  invasions  of  the  legal  right  of 
patronage,  and  unreasonable  jMirtiality  to 
the  mendicant  orders  ;  a  part  of  t)ie  men- 
dicants   themselves    had    begun    to    de- 
claim against  the  corruptions  of  the  pa- 
pal court  ;  while  the  laity,  subjects  alike 
and  sovereigns,   looked  upon    both   the 
head  and  the  members  of  i'     '        irchy 
with  jealousy  and  dislike.     I  .  ftil? 

of   inonhnate   arrogance    and  "i, 

and  not  sulhciently  sensible  of  '  1- 

ual  change  in  human  opinion,  e:  r- 

ed  to  strain  to  a  higher  pilch  tht  ■  -  p»l- 
ic  pretensions  of  former  pontiffs.  As 
(Jregory  VII.  app<ars  the  n  i; 

of  mankind  till  wr  read  the  ■  i- 

nocent  III.,  so  Innocent  III.  is  thrown 
into  shade  by  the  superior  audacity  of 
Boniface  \  III.  But  independently  of  ihc 
less  fav()ura!)le  dispositions  of  t'  >  ,-, 
he  wanted  the  most  essential  (;  T 

an  ambitioijs  pope,  reputation  for  Uit'^iM 

•  <  .  1  iii. 

j  I                    t'n  i\r*  Rain,  p  213      Sm>  too  p  300 
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ty.  lie  was  suspected  of  having  procu- 
red through  fiaud  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor  Celestine  V.,  and  his  harsh 
treatment  of  that  worthy  man  afterward 
seems  to  Justify  the  reproach.  His  ac- 
tions, however,  disphiy  the  intoxication 
of  extreme  self-contidence.  If  we  may 
creht  some  historians,  he  appeared  at 
he  Jubilee  in  1300,  a  festival  successful- 
ly instituted  by  himself  to  throw  lustre 
around  his  court  and  fill  his  treasury,* 
dressed  in  imperial  habits,  with  the  two 
swords  borne  before  him,  emblems  of  his 
temporal  as  w^ell  as  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  earth.f 

It  was  not  long  after  his  elevation  to 
jjis  disputes  ^^®  pontificate  before  Boniface 
with  the  displayed  his  temper.  The  two 
ET4°d  i^iost  powerful  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  Philip  the  Fair  and  Ed- 
ward the  First,  began  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  attack  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
ner the  revenues  of  the  church.  The  Eng- 
lish clergy  had,  by  their  own  voluntary 
grants,  or  at  least  those  of  the  prelates 
in  their  pame,  paid  frequent  subsidies  to 
the  crown,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  They  had  nearly,  in 
effect,  waived  the  ancient  exemption,  and 
retained  only  the  common  privilege  of 
English  freemen  to  tax  themselves  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  But  Edward  I. 
came  upon  them  with  demands  so  fre- 
quent and  exorbitant,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  advantage  of  a  bull  issued 
by  Boniface,  forbidding  them  to  pay  any 
contribution  to  the  state.  The  king  dis- 
regarded every  pretext,  and,  seizing  their 
goods  into  his  hands,  with  other  tyran- 
nical proceedings,  ultimately  forced  them 
to  acquiesce  in  his  extortion.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  pope  appears  to  have 
been  passive  throughout  this  contest  of 
Edward  I.  with  his  clergy.  But  it  was 
And  of  far  otherwise  in  France.  Philip 
France,  the  Fair  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the 

♦  The  Jubilee  was  a  centenary  commemoration, 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  established 
by  Boniface  VI  fl.  on  the  faith  of  an  imaginary  pre- 
cedent a  century  before.  The  period  was  soon  re- 
duced to  fifty  years,  and  from  thence  to  twenty- 
five,  as  It  still  continues.  The  court  of  Rome,  at 
ihe  next  jubilee,  will,  however,  read  with  a  sigh  the 
description  given  of  that  in  1300.  Papa  innumera- 
bilem  pocuniam  ab  iisdem  recepit,  quia  die  et  nocte 
duo  clerici  stabant  ad  altare  Sancti  Pauli,  tenentes 
in  eorum  manibus  raetellos,  rastellantes  pecuniam 
infinif-arn. — Muratori.  Plenary  indulgences  were 
granted  by  IJoniface  to  all  who  should  keep  their 
jubibe  r.t  Rome,  and  I  suppose  are  still  to  be  had 
on  the  same  terms.  Matteo  Villani  gives  a  curi- 
ous account  of  the  throng  at  Rome  in  1350. 

t  Giannone,  I.  xxi.,  c.  3.  Velly,  t.  vii.,  p.  149. 
^  have  not  observed  any  good  authority  referred  to 
for  this  fact,  which  is  however  in  '.he  character  of 
Bonifaco. 


ecclesiastical  order  without  their  consent, 
a  measure  perhaps  unprecedented,  yet 
not  more  odious  than  the  similar  exac- 
tions of  the  King  of  England  Trritated 
by  some  previous  differences,  the  pope 
issued  his  bull,  known  by  the  initial  words 
Clericis  laicos,  absolutely  forbidding  the 
clergy  of  every  kingdom  to  pay,  under 
whatever  pretext  of  voluntary  grant,  gift, 
or  loan,  any  sort  of  tribute  to  their  gov- 
ernment without  his  especial  permission. 
Though  France  was  not  particularly  na- 
med, the  king  understood  himself  to  be 
intended,  and  took  his  revenge  by  a  pro 
hibition  to  export  money  from  the  king 
dom.  This  produced  angry  remonstran- 
ces on  the  part  of  Boniface  ;  but  the  Gal- 
lican  church  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the 
crown,  and  showed  indeed  so  much  wil 
lingness  to  be  spoiled  of  their  money,  that 
he  could  not  insist  upon  the  most  unrea- 
sonable propositions  of  his  bull,  and  ulti- 
mately allowed  that  the  French  clergy 
might  assist  their  sovereign  by  voluntary 
contributions,  though  not  by  way  of  tax. 
For  a  very  few  years  after  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  pope  and  King  of  France 
appeared  reconciled  to  each  other;  and 
the  latter  even  referred  his  disputes  with 
Edward  I.  to  the  arbitration  of  Boniface,> 
"  as  a  private  person,  Benedict  of  Gaeta 
(his  proper  name),  and  not  as  pontiff;"  an 
almost  nugatory  precaution  against  his 
encroachment  upon  temporal  authority.* 
But  a  terrible  storm  broke  out  in  the  first 
year  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  bish- 
op of  Pamiers,  who  had  been  sent  as  le- 
gate from  Boniface  with  some  complaint, 
displayed  so  much  insolence,  and  such 
disrespect  towards  the  king,  that  Philip, 
considering  him  as  liis  own  subject,  was 
provoked  to  put  him  under  arrest  with 
a  view  to  institute  a  criminal  process. 
Boniface,  incensed  beyond  measure  at 
this  violation  of  ecclesiastical  and  lega- 
tine  privileges,  published  several  bulls 
addressed    to  the    king    and   clergy   of 


*  Walt.  Hemingford,  p.  150.  The  award  of 
Boniface,  which  he  expresses  himself  to  make  both 
as  pope  and  Benedict  of  Gaeta,  is  published  in  Ry- 
mer,  t.  ii.,  p.  819,  and  is  very  equitable.  Never- 
theless, the  French  historians  agree  to  charge  him 
with  partiality  towards  Edward,  and  mention  sev- 
eral proofs  of  it,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  bull  it- 
self. Previous  to  its  publication,  it  was  allowable 
enough  to  follow  common  fame  ;  but  Velly,  a  wri- 
ter always  careless  and  not  always  honest,  has  re- 
peated mere  falsehoods  from  Mezeray  and  Baillet, 
while  he  refers  to  the  instrument  itself  ir.  Rymer, 
which  disproves  thorn. — Hist,  de  France,  t.  vii.,  p. 
139.  M.  Gaillard,  one  of  the  most  candid  critics  m 
history  that  France  ever  produced,  pointe^l  out  the 
error  of  her  common  historians  in  the  Mt-rn.  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xxxix.,  p.  G42  ;  and 
the  editors  of  L'Ar*  le  verifier  les  Dates  have  alsa 
rectified  it 
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France,  charging  the  formc-r  with  a  vari- 
ety of  offences,  some  of  them  not  at  all 
concerning  the  church,  and  commanding 
the  latter  to  attend  a  council  Avhich  he 
had  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome.  In  one 
of  these  instruments,  the  genuineness  of 
which  does  not  seem  liable  to  much  ex- 
ception, he  declares  in  concise  and  clear 
terms  that  the  king  was  subject  to  him  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters. 
This  proposition  had  not  hitherto  been 
explicitly  advanced,  and  it  was  now  too 
late  to  advance  it.  Philip  replied  by  a 
short  letter  in  the  rudest  language,  and 
ordered  his  bulls  to  be  publicly  burnt  at 
Paris.  Determined,  however,  to  show 
the  real  strength  of  his  opposition,  he 
summoned  representatives  from  the  three 
orders  of  his  kingdom.  This  is  common- 
y  reckoned  the  hrst  assembly  of  the 
States-General.  The  nobility  and  com- 
mons disclaimed  with  firmness  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  pope,  and  conveyed 
their  sentiments  to  Rome  through  letters 
addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals. 
The  clergy  endeavoured  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  were  reluctant  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  not  to  obey  the 
pope's  summons ;  yet  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate unequivocally  to  deny  his  temporal 
jurisdiction. 

The  council,  however,  opened  at  Rome ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  king's  absolute 
prohibition,  many  French  prelates  held 
themselves  bound  to  be  present.  In  this 
assembly  Boniface  pronmlgated  his  fa- 
mous constitution,  denominated  Unam 
Sanctam.  The  church  is  one  body,  he 
therein  declares,  and  has  one  head.  Un- 
der its  command  are  two  swords,  the  one 
spiritual,  and  the  other  temporal ;  that  to 
be  used  by  the  supreme  pontilT  himself; 
this  by  kings  and  knights,  by  his  license, 
and  at  his  will.  But  the  lesser  sword 
must  be  subject  to  the  greater,  and  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual  authority.  Ho 
concludes  by  declaring  the  subjection  of 
every  human  being  to  the  See  of  Rome 
to  be  an  article  of  necessary  faith. •  An- 
other bull  pronounces  all  persons  of  what- 
ever rank  obliged  to  appear  when  person- 
ally cited  before  the  audience  or  apostol- 
ical tribunal  of  Rome  ;  ""  since  such  is  our 
pleasure,  who,  by  divine  permission,  rule 

"  Uterqne  est  in  potestate  ecclesias,  sniritalis, 
scilicet  gladius  et  materialis.  Scd  is  quiaom  pro 
eccles'.k,  ille  vero  ab  eccIesiA  exorcendiis  :  ille  sa- 
cerdotis,  is  manu  rp^um  ac  militiirn,  srd  ad  niitum 
et  patieutiam  sacerdDtis.  Oportot  autnm  Rhidium 
essft  sub  gladio,  et  temporalem  aiiclorilatPin  spi.-i- 
tali  subjici  potestati.  Porro  subcssc  Koiiiano  pon- 
lifici  oriini  hiimanaj  crcatiirs  dfclarainusi,  dicinius, 
definiinii.s  pt  pronunriamus  omniiio  esse  de  neccs- 
•itate  fidei  — Extravagant.,  1.  i.,  tit.  Tui.,  c.  I. 


]  the  world."  Fmally,  as  the  nipturc  with 
Philip  grew  more  evidently  irreconcila- 
ble, and  the  measures  pursued  by  thai 
monarch  more  hostile^  he  not  only  ex- 
communicated him,  but  offered  tlie  crown 
of  France  to  the  KmperorAlbert  I.  Thi* 
arbitrary  transference  of  kingdoms  was, 
like  many  other  pretensions  of  that  age, 
an  improvement  upon  the  riglit  of  depo- 
sing excommunicated  sovercign.s.  (Greg- 
ory VII.  would  not  have  denied  tliat  a 
nation,  released  by  his  authority  from  its 
allegiance,  nmst  re-enter  upon  its  origi- 
nal rigiit  of  electing  a  new  sovereign.  But 
-Martin  IV.  had  assigned  the  crown  of  Ar- 
agon  to  Charles  of  Valois ;  the  first  in- 
stance, I  think,  of  such  a  u 'iiniation  of 
power,  but  which  was  def-  .   the 

homage  of  Peter  11.,  who  i. . .  i,  ..iiered 
his  kingdom  feudally  dependant,  like  Na- 
pies,  upon  the  Holy  See.*  Albert  felt  no 
eagerness  to  realize  the  liberal  promises 
of  Boniface  ;  who  was  on  the  point  of  is- 
suing a  bull,  absolving  the  subjects  of 
Philip  from  their  allegiance,  and  declaring 
his  forfeiture,  when  a  very  unexpected 
circumstance  interrupted  all  his  project^ 
It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider 
how  unaccustomed  men  were  in  those 
ages  to  disentangle  the  artful  sophisms, 
and  detect  the  falsehoods  in  point  of  fact, 
whereon  the  papal  supremacy  hall  been 
established,  that  the  King  of  Fninco 
should  not  have  altogether  pursued  the 
course  most  becoming  his  dignity  and  the 
goodness  of  his  cause.  He  gave  too 
much  the  air  of  a  personal  quarrel  with 
Boniface  to  what  should  hav  '  i  res- 
olute opposition  to  the  c  m  of 
Rome.  Accordingly,  in  an  f 
his  states  at  Paris,  he  pref.  ii 
charges  against  the  pope,  denying  Inm  to 
have  been  legitimately  elected,  imputing 
to  him  various  heresies,  and  ultimately 
appniling  to  a  general  couju  '  '  '  \- 
ful  head  of  the  church.  Tii<  .i 
were  not  very  happily  planned  :  and  cx- 

•  Innocent  IV.  haii,  liu  •  ■        .  1 

one  Bolon,  brnthfr  t<»  .*»•.•  11  i. 
to  \te  a  sort  <  ' 

that  kingdntn.  •  i 

asihoirs'.  i 

he  did  ni>!  1 

i.ssue,  if  ••.  t 

thi«  was  I  « 

nobility  t  ib 
Sancho's  .  -  .  .  in 
vui ,  c  2 

Bi)nif.>i  t 

rrnwn  of  * 

of  Rome  '  f 

\,     'HI*   ,.f    ■  1,11 
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<(*•,  was  nut  •  tief  of  the  Holy  See. 
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perience  had  afways  shown,  that  Europe 
would  no   submit  to  change  the  common 
chief  of  her  rehgion  for  tiie  purposes  of 
a  single  sovereign.     But  Philip  succeed- 
ed in  an  attempt  apparently  more  bold 
and  singular.     Nogaret,  a  minister  who 
had  taken  an  active  share  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Boniface,  was  secretly 
despatched  into  Italy,  and,  joining  with 
some  of  the  Colonna  family,  proscribed 
as  Ghibelins,  and  rancorously  persecuted 
by  the  pope,  arrested  him  at  Anagnia,  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  to 
which  he  had  gone  without  guards.     This 
violent  action  \vas  not,  one  would  ima- 
gine, calculated  to  place  the  king  in  an 
advantageous  light  ;  yet  it  led  accidental- 
ly to  a  favourable  termination  of  his  dis- 
pute.    Boniface  was  soon  rescued  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Anagnia ;  but  rage  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  ended  in  his  death ;  and  ■ 
the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Benedict 
XL,  was  to  reconcile  the  King  of  France 
to  the  Holy  See.* 
J      The  sensible  decline  of  the  papacy  is 
•  to  be  dated  from  the  pontificate  of  Bon- 
iface VIII.,  who  had  strained  its  author- 
ity to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors.    There  is  a  spell  wrought  by 
uninterrupted  good  fortune,  v/hich  c&p- 
I  tivates   men's   understanding,   and   per- 
suades them,  against  reasoning  and  anal- 
ogy, that  violent  power  is  immortal  and 
irresistible.     The  spell  is  broken  by  the 
first  change  of  success.     We  have  seen 
the  working  and  the  dissipation  of  this 
charm  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the  events 
of  former  times  bear  as  remote  a  rela- 
tion as  the  gradual  processes  of  nature  to 
her  deluges  and  her  volcanoes.     In  tra- 
cing the  papal  empire  over  mankind,  we 
have  no  such  marked  and  definite  crisis 
J  of  revolution.     But  slov>^ly,  like  the  re- 
\  treat  of  waters,  or  the  stealthy  pace  of 
1  old  age,  that  extraordinary  power  over 
human  opinion  has  been   subsiding  for 
five  centuries.     I  have  already  observed, 
that  the  symptoms  of  internal  decay  may 
be  traced  farther  back.     But  as  the  re- 
trocession of  the  Roman  terminus  under 
Adrian  gave  the  first  overt  proof  of  de- 
cline in  the  ambitious  energies  of  that 
empire,  so  the  tacit  submission  of  the 
successors  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the  King 
of  France  might  have  been  hailed  by 
Kurope  as  a  token  that  their  influence 
was  beginning  to  abate.     Imprisoned,  in- 
8U.ted,  deprived  eventually  of  life  by  the 
violence  of  Philip,  a  prince  excommuni- 
cated, and  who  had  gone  all  lengths  in 

*  Vf:ily,  Hiat.  He  France,  t.  -ii.,  p.  109-258.    Cre 
Twr,  Hist,  de  i'Universite  de  Paris,  t.  ii.,  p.  170, 


defymg  and  despismg  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, Boniface  had  every  claim  to  be 
avenged  by  the  inheritors  of  the  same 
spiritual  dominion.  When  Benedict  XL 
rescinded  the  bulls  of  his  predecessor, 
and  admitted  Philip  the  Fair  to  cominu 
nion  without  insisting  on  any  concessions, 
he  acted  perhaps  prudently,  but  gave  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  temporal  authority  of 
Rome. 

[A.  D.  1305.]  Benedict  XL  lived  but  a 
few  months,  and  his  successor.  Removal  oi 
Clement  V.,  at  the  instigation,  papal  court 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  ^"-^^'g"""- 
the  King  of  France,  by  whose  influence 
he  had  been  elected,  took  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  removing  the  papal  chair  to 
Avignon.  In  this  city  it  remained  for 
more  than  seventy  years  ;  a  period  which 
Petrarch  and  other  writers  of  Italy  com- 
pare 1 3  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  majority  of  the  cardinals  was  always 
French,  and  the  popes  were  uniformly 
of  the  same  nation.  Timidly  dependant 
upon  the  court  of  France,  they  neglected 
the  interests,  and  lost  the  affections  of 
Italy.  Rome,  forsaken  by  her  sovereign, 
nearly  forgot  her  allegiance;  what  re- 
mained of  papal  authority  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical territories  was  exercised  by  car- 
dinal legates,  little  to  the  honour  or  ad- 
vantage of  the  Holy  See.  Yet  the  serie* 
of  Avignon  pontiffs  were  far  from  in- 
sensible to  Italian  politics.  These  occu- 
pied, on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of 
their  attention.  But  engaging  in  them 
from  motives  too  manifestly  selfish,  and 
being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  foreigners 
from  birth  and  residence,  they  aggra- 
vated that  unpopularity  and  bad  reputa- 
tion which  from  various  other  causes 
attached  itself  to  their  court. 

Though  none  of  the  supreme  pontiffs 
after   Boniface   VIII.   ventured  „    ,   .. 

,  ...  .  Contest  of 

upon  such  explicit  assumptions  popes  with 
of  a  general  jurisdiction  over  i-ouisof 
sovereigns  by  divine  right  as  he 
had  made  in  his  controversy  with  Philip, 
they  maintained  one  memorable  struggle 
for  temporal  power  against  the  Einperoi 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Maxims  long  boldly 
repeated  without  contradiction,  and  in 
grafted  upon  the  canon  law,  passed  al- 
most for  articles  of  faith  among  the 
clergy,  and  those  who  trusted  in  them; 
and,  in  despite  of  all  ancient  authorities, 
Clement  V.  laid  it  down,  that  the  popes, 
having  transferred  the  Roman  empire 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans,  and 
delegated  the  right  of  nominating  an 
emperor  to  certain  electors,  st.ll  reserved 
the  prerogative  of  approving  the  choice 
and  of  receiving  from  its  subject  uoon  his 
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coronation  an  oatb  of  fealty  and  obedi- 
er.ce.*  This  had  a  regard  to  Henry  VIL, 
wlio  denied  that  his  oath  bore  any  such 
interpretation,  and  whose  measures,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  the  court  of  Avignon, 
were  directed  towards  the  restoration  of 
his  imperial  rights  in  Italy.  Among  other 
things,  he  conferred  the  rank  of  vicar  of 
the  empire  upon  Matteo  V'isconti,  lord 
of  Milan.  The  popes  had  for  some  time 
pretended  to  possess  that  vicariate,  du- 
ring a  vacancy  of  the  empire  ;  and  after 
Henry's  death,  insisted  upon  Visconti's 
surrender  of  the  title.  Several  circum- 
stances, for  which  I  refer  to  the  political 
historians  of  Italy,  produced  a  war  be- 
tween the  pope's  legate  and  the  Visconti 
family.  The  Emperor  Louis  sent  assist- 
ance to  the  latter,  as  heads  of  the  Ghib- 
elin  or  imperial  party.  This  interference 
cost  him  above  twenty  years  of  trouble. 
John  XXII.,  a  man  as  passionate  and 
ambitious  as  Boniface  himself,  immedi- 
ately published  a  bull,  in  which  he  asscK- 
ed  the  right  of  administering  the  empire 
during  its  vacancy  (even  in  Germany,  as 
it  seems  from  the  generality  of  his  ex- 
pression), as  well  as  of  deciding  in  a 
doubtful  choice  of  the  electors,  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Holy  See ;  and  commanded 
Louis  to  lay  down  his  pretended  author- 
ity, until  the  supreme  jurisdiction  should 
determine  upon  his  election.  Louis's 
election  had  indeed  been  questionable ; 
but  that  controversy  was  already  settled 
in  the  field  of  Muhldorf,  where  he  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  his  competitor 
the  Duke  of  Austria ;  nor  had  the  pope 
ever  interfered  to  appease  a  civil  war 
during  several  years  that  Germany  had 
been  internally  distracted  by  the  dispute. 
FA.  D.  i:i23.]  The  emperor,  not  yielding 
CO  this  peremptory  order,  was  excommu- 
nicated ;  his  vassals  were  absolved  from 
their  oath  of  fealty,  and  all  treaties  of 
alliance  between  him  and  foreign  princes 
annulled.  Germany,  however,  remained 
firm  ;  and  if  Louis  iiimsclf  had  manifest- 
ed more  decision  of  mind  and  uniformity 
in  his  conduct,  the  court  of  Avignon  must 
hdvd   signally  failed   in  a  contest,  from 

♦   Ramnni  prmcints,  6rx Romano  ponti- 

fici,  a  quo  approbat.onern  personse  ad  imperialla 
celsituJmis  zjuceir.  assurnenda*,  necnon  unctionem, 
consecratione.Ti  et  irnpeni  coronarn  acci}iiunt,  sua 
inbrnittore  capita  nun  reputarunt  indipmiin,  srque 
illi  et  culotn  ecclesiae,  qua;  a  Gra;cis  iin[)«'rmtn  tran- 
ftulit  in  Gerrnanos,  et  a  quA  ad  cerlos  foriitn  prin- 
cipes  JUS  ct  potestas  eligendi  regern,  in  unp«rato- 
rein  postinooum  promovendum,  prrtinel,  adslrin- 
pere  vinculo jiiranienti,  &c.— Clfrnent .  1  ii.,  tit.  ix. 
'I'he  terin.s  of  the  oath,  as  recited  in  tins  con.slilu- 
•lon,  do  not  warrant  the  pope's  intfrprrtiiiion,  but 
imply  only  that  the  emperor  shall  be  the  advocate 
ur  defender  oflhe  church 

u 


which  it  did  not  in  fact  come  out  v#.»ry 
successful,  liut  while  at  one  time  he 
went  intemperate  lengths  against  John 
XXII.,  publishing  scandalous  accusations 
in  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  Home, 
and  causing  a  Franciscan  friar  to  be 
chosen  in  his  room,  after  an  irregular 
sentence  of  deposition,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  negotiate  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, to  give  up  his  own  active  parti- 
sans, and  to  make  concessions  liie  most 
derogatory  to  his  independence  and  divi- 
nity. From  John,  indeed,  he  had  nothiiii,' 
to  expect ;  but  lienedict  XII.  would  gladly 
have  been  reconciled,  if  he  had  not  feared 
the  kings  of  France  and  Naples,  political 
adversaries  of  the  emperor,  wh  '  t 
the  Avignon  popes  in  a  sort  of  st . 
His  successor,  Clement  VI.,  inhtriu  d  liie 
implacable  animosity  of  John  X\H.  to- 
wards Louis,  who  died  without  obtaining 
the  absolution  he  had  long  abjectly  soli- 
cited.* 

Though  the  want  of  firmness  in  ihia 
emperor's  character  gave  some-  ^,.  . .   ,  _ 
times  a  momentary  triumph  to 
the  popes,  it  is  evident  that  their  i  .         -r 
authority  lost  ground  during  the  »^'**'"* 
continuance  of  this  struggle.    Their  rignt 
of  confirming  imperial  elections  was  ex 
pressly  denied  by  a  diet  held  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1338,  which  established  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  imperial  dig- 
nity depended  upon  God  alone,  and  that 
whoever  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority, 
of  the  electors  became  immediaf' ■  i 
king  and  emperor,  with  all  prci' 
of  that  station,  and  did  not  rctjuire  the 
approbation  of  the  pope.f    This  law,  con- 
firmed as  it  was  by  subsequent  usage, 
emancipated  the  (ii-rman  empin*,  which 
was  iinm('diat<'ly  concerned  in  ojijMising 
the  i)ai)al  claims.     Hut  some  who  were 
actively  engaged   in   these    lrans;iclion8 
took  more  extensive  views,  and  assailed 
the    whole    edifice    of    temporal    power 
which   tlie    Roman   sec   had   been    con- 
structing for  more  than  two  centuries 
1 

♦  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alicmands.  t.  iy.,  p. 
536,  seems  the  best  moclern  auth<inty  for  Ihii 
test  between  the  empire  and  papacy. — See 
Struvius.  C'orp    If -'    '••  ">>  •"    '•    ''''I 

t  Quod  imper 
ex  solo  Deo,  <-t  (, 
ne  antiquitus  a; 
in   iiiitirr.iti'rr;,! 
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omniti 
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[Chap.  VH 


Several  men  of  learning,  among  whom 
Dante,  Ockham,  and  Marsilius  of  Padua, 
are  the  most   conspicuous,  investigated 
the   foundations  of  this   superstructure, 
and  exposed  their  insufficiency.*     Liter- 
ature, too  long  the  passive  handmaid  of 
spiritual  despotism,  began  to  assert  her 
nobler  birthright  of  ministering  to  liberty 
and  truth.     Though  tlie  writings  of  these 
opponents  of  Rome  are  not  always  rea- 
soned upon  very  solid  principles,  they  at 
least  taught  mankind  to  scrutinize  what 
had  been  received  with  imphcit  respect, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  more  philosopli- 
ical  discussions.     About  this  time  a  new 
class  of  enemies  had  unexpectedly  risen 
up   against  the   rulers    of    the   church. 
These  were  a  part  of  the  Franciscan  or- 
der,  who   had    seceded  from  the    main 
body  on   account  of  alleged  deviations 
from  the  rigour  of  their  primitive  rule. 
Their  schism  was  chiefly  founded  upon 
a  quibble  about  the  right  of  property  in 
things  consumable,  which  they  maintain- 
ed to  be  incompatible  with  the  absolute 
poverty  prescribed  to  them.     This  friv- 
olous sophistry  was  united  with  the  wild- 
est fanaticism;    and  as  John  XXII.  at- 
tempted to  repress  their  follies  by  a  cruel 
persecution,  they  proclaimed  aloud  the 
corruption  of  the  church,  fixed  the  name 
of  antichrist  upon  the  papacy,  and  warm- 
ly supported  the  Emperor  Louis  through- 
out all  his  contention  with  the  Holy  See.f 
Meanwhile  the  popes  who  sat  at  Avig- 
Rapacity  of  ^^^  continued  to   invade  with 
ivignon      surprising     rapaciousness     the 
P°P«^-         patronage  and  revenues  of  the 
church.    The  mandats  or  letters  directing 
a  particular  clerk  to  be  preferred  seems 
to  have  given  place  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  more  effectual  method  of  appropria- 
ting benefices  by  reservation  or  provis- 
ion, which  was  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  fourteenth  century.     John 
XXII. ,  the  most  insatiate  of  pontiffs,  re- 

*  Giannone,  1.  xxii.,  c.  8.  Schmidt,  t.  vi.,  p.  152. 
Dante  was  dead  before  these  events,  but  his  prin- 
ciples were  the  same.  Ockham  had  already  ex- 
erted his  talents  in  the  same  cause  by  writing,  in 
behalf  of  Philip  IV.  against  Boniface,  a  dialogue 
between  a  knight  and  a  clerk  on  llie  temporal  su- 
premacy of  the  church.  This  is  published  among 
other  tracts  of  the  same  class  in  Goldastus,  Monar- 
chia  Imperii,  p.  13.  This  dialogue  is  translated 
entire  in  the  Songe  du  Vergier,  a  more  celebrated 
performance,  ascribed  to  Raoul  de  Presles  under 
Charles  V. 

t  The  schism  of  the  rigid  Franciscans  or  Fratri- 
celli  is  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  had  a  material  tendency  both  to 
depre.ss  the  temporal  authority  of  the  papacy,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  It  is  fully 
treated  by  Mosheim,  cent.  13  and  14  ;  and  by  Cre- 
»ier.  Hist,  de  1  Universite  de  Paris  ♦;.  ii.,  p.  233- 
2*1.  &r. 


served  to  himself  all  the  bishoprics  it 
Christendom.*     Benedict  XII.  assumed 
the  privilege  for  his  own  life  of  disposing: 
of  all  benefices  vacant  by  cessio.'i,  depri- 
vation, or  translation.     Clement  VI.  nat- 
urally thought  that  his  title  was  equally 
good  with  his  predecessors,  and  contin- 
ued  the   same  right  for  his  own  time ; 
^\hich  soon  became  a  permanent  rule  of 
the  Roman  chancery. f     Hence   the  ap- 
pointment of  a  prelate  to  a  rich  bishopric 
w^as  generally  but  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  translation,  which  the  pope  could  reg- 
ulate according  to  his  interest.     Another 
capital   innovation  was   made   by   John 
XXII.  in  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
tax  called  annates,  or  first  fruits  of  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,  which  he  imposed 
for  his  own  benefit.     These  w^ere  one 
year's  value,  estimated   according  to   a 
fixed  rate  in  the  books  of  the  Roman 
chancery,  and  payable  to  the  papal  col- 
lectors   throughout    Europe. J     Various 
other  devices  were  invented  to   obtain 
money,  which  these  degenerate  popes 
abandoning  the  magnificent  schemes  of 
their  predecessors,  were  content  to  seek 
as  their  principal  object.     John  XXII.  is 
said  to  have  accumulated  an  almost  in- 
credible  treasure,   exaggerated  perhaps 
by  the  ill-will  of  his  contemporaries  ]h 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  his 
avarice  reflected  greater   dishonour  on 
the  church  than  the  licentious  piofuse- 
ness  of  Clement  VI. H 

These  exactions  were  too  much  c-n- 
couraged  by  the  kings  of  France,  who 
participated  in  the  plunder,  or  at  least  re- 
quired the  mutual  assistance  of  the  popes 
for  their  own  imposts  on  the  clergy, 
John  XXII.   obtained  leave  of  Charlea 

*  Fleury,  Institutions,  &c.,  t.  i.,  p.  368.  F.  Paul 
on  Benefices,  c.  37. 

t  F.  Paul,  c.  38.  Translations  of  bishops  had 
been  made  by  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan, 
till  Innocent  III.  reserved  this  prerogative  to  the 
Holy  See. — De  Marca,  1.  vi.,  c.  8. 

t  F.  Paul,  c.  38.  Fleury,  p.  424.  De  Marca,  1. 
vi.,  c.  10.  Pasquier,  1.  iii.,  c.  28.  The  popes  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  pecuniary  gra 
tuity  when  they  granted  the  pallium  to  an  archbish- 
op, though  this  was  reprehended  by  strict  men,  and 
even  condemned  by  themselves. — De  Marca,  ibid. 
It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  thing  of  Innocfipt  IV., 
that  he  gave  the  pall  to  a  German  archbishop 
without  accepting  any  thing. — Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p 
172.  The  original  and  nature  of  annates  is  co 
piously  treated  in  Lenfant,  Concile  de  Constance 
t.  ii.,  p.  133. 

()  G.  Villani  puts  this  at  25,000,000  of  florins 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe.  The  Ital 
ians  were  credulous  enough  to  listen  to  any  report 
against  the  popes  of  Avignon.— L.  xi.,  c.  20.  Gian- 
none, 1.  xxii.,  c.  8. 

II  For  the  corruption  of  morals  at  Avignon  'J»>rin| 
the  secession,  see  De  Sade,  Vie  de  Petrarduo.'^ 
i  i.,  p  70.  and  seTeral  other  passages. 
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the  Fair  to  leiy  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,*  and  Clement  VI.,  in  return, 
granted  two  tenths  to  Philip  of  Valois 
for  the  expenses  of  his  war.  A  similar 
tax  was  raised  by  the  same  authority 
towards  the  ransom  of  John.f  These 
were  contributions  for  national  purposes 
unconnected  with  religion,  which  the 
popes   had   never    before    pretended    to 


plaining  ineflet  ually  to  Clement  VI.  of 
the  enormous  nl.use  which  reserved 
almost  all  English  benefices  to  the  pope, 
and  generally  for  the  benefit  of  aliens,* 
he  passed  in  1350  the  famous  statute  of 
provisors.  This  act,  reciting  one  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  made  at  the  »  •  m 
of  Carlisle,  which,  however,  dt"  ij>. 
pear,t  and  complaining  in  strong  language 


impose,  and  which  the  king  might  prop-    of  the  mischief  sustained  through  con 


erly  have  levied  with  the  consent  of  his 
clergy,  according  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land.    But  that  consent  might  not  always 
be  obtained  with  ease,  and  it  seemed  a 
more  expeditious  method  to  call  in  the 
authority  of  the  pope.     A  manlier  spirit 
■was  displayed  by  our  ancestors.     It  was 
the  boast  of  England  to  have  placed  the 
first  legal  barrier  to  the  usurpations  of 
Rome,  if  we  except  the  dubious  and  insu- 
lated Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis, 
from  which  the  practice  of  succeeding 
ages  in  France   entirely  deviate.     The 
English  barons  had,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  lionifacc  VIII.,  absolutely  disclaimed 
his  temporal  supremacy  over  their  crown, 
which  he  had  attempted  to  set  up  by  in- 
termeddling in  the  quarrel  of  Scotland. | 
This  letter,  it  is  remarkable,  is  nearly 
20-incident  in  point  of  time  with  that  of 
the  French  nobility ;  and  the  two  com- 
bined may  be  considered  as  a  joint  pro- 
testation of  both  kingdoms,  and  a  testi- 
mony to  the  general  sentiment  among 
the  superior  ranks  of  the  laity.     A  very 
few  years  afterward,  the  parliament  of 
Carlisle  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to 
Clement  V.  against  the  system  of  pro- 
visions and  otlicr  extortions,  including 
that  of  first  fruits,  which  it  was  rumour- 
ed, they  say,  he  was  meditating  to  de- 


not  to  be  moved  by  remonstrances;  and 
the  feeble  administration  of  Edward  II. 
gave  way  to  ecclesiastical  usurpations  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. ||  His  magnani- 
mous son  took  a  bolder  line.     After  com- 


tinual  reservations  of  benefices,  enacts 
that  all  elections  and  collations  shall  be 
free,  according  to  law,  and  that,  in  case 
any  provision  or  reservation  should  be 
made  by  the  court  of  Rome,  the  king 
should  for  that  turn  have  the  collation 
of  such  benefice,  if  it  be  of  ecclr  •  J 
election  or  patronage. :J    This  »i  .n 

to  the  crown,  which  seems  a  little  arbi- 
tniry,  was  the  only  remedy  that  could  be 
efl'ectual  against  the  connivance  and  ti- 
midity of  chapters  and  spiritual  patrons. 
We  cannot  assert  that  a  statute  so  nobly 
planned  was  executed  with  eqn   '  l'. 

iness.     Sometimes    by   royal    '  i- 

tion,  sometimes  by  neglect  or  evasion 
the  papal  bulls  of  provision  were  still 
obeyed,  though  fresh  laws  were  enacted 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  former.  It  was 
found  on  examination  in  13G7,  that  some 
clerks  enjoyed  more  than  twenty  benefi- 
ces by  the  pope's  dispensation..^  Ami 
the  parliaments  botli  of  this  and  of  Rich- 
ard II. 's  reign  invariably  complain  of  the 
disregard  shown  to  the  statutes  of  provi- 
sors. This  led  to  other  measures,  which 
I  shall  presently  mention. 

The  residence  of  t  Vvignon 

gave  very  general  oi;  ..  .-  jj,.,,^,^  ^ 

rope,  and  they  could  not  them-  i'r.(M-«  lo 
selves  avoid  perceiving  the  dis-  ^"><' 


mand.^     But  the  court  of  Avignon  was    advantage  of  absence  from  their  proper 

diocess,  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  tl-  '    c 

of  all  their  claims  to  sovereign  :ii 
But  Rome,   so   long  abandone<l,  oliered 
but  an  inhospitable  reception ;  Urban  V. 


♦  Continuator  Gul.  de  Nangis,  in  Spicilpgio 
d'Acher}',  t.  lii.,  p.  8G  (folio  ed.),  ita  rniseram  eccle- 
■iam,  snys  this  monk,  uihls  toridet,  altrr  excoriat. 

+  Fleury,  Institut.  au  Droit  ercl^siastique,  t.  ii., 
p.  245.  Villaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  431.  It  became  a  regular 
practice  for  liie  king  to  obtain  the  pope's  consent 
•O  lay  a  tax  on  his  clergy  ;  thou^'h  he  sometimeii 
tpplied  first  to  themselves. — Garnier,  t.  xx.,  p  141. 

I  Kyriier,  t.  ii.,  p.  373.     Collier,  vol.  i.,  p.  725. 

^  Koluli  Farliarnenii,  vol.  i.,  p.  204.  Fhi-s  pa.s- 
Mge,  ha.stily  read,  has  led  Collier  and  otner  Kngli.th 
wnters,  such  as  Henry  and  Blackslone,  into  the 
supposition  that  annates  were  irnpo.sed  l»v  Clem- 
9:it  V.  But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  foreign 
authors  refers  this  t.nx  to  John  X.Xil.,  as  the  canon 
Uw  alsc  shows. — Kxtravagant.  Communes,  1.  ui., 
tit  ii.  c.  U. 

The  statute  called  Articuli  cleri.  in  1316,  was 
U3 


directed  rather  low.irds  i 
the  clerical  imnninity  in  > 

•  Collier,  p.  5IG. 

+  It  is  sin^Milar  that  Sir  E 

that  this  act  re ■     ■■•■  ■  •    • 

lite  35  E.  I.  1' 
580);  wher."- 
in  the  wn' 
stance.  ]> 
nature  of  • 
to  have  1 • 
which  I  do 
any  nuch  •- 
parliament  oi  :i5 
25  E.  III.,  nrd  m 
17  E.  III. 
cide  :  ntid 
will  h 
and  w. 

t  25  t.  lli.,  6tat 


.'  than  hmitmg 
iscs. 

Coke  should  anen 


K.    i..    M    I 

tho  roll  of  . 

.  t  li .  p.  141 

lOse  who  exn'i 

l)C(ween  wilful  supprc 
;on. 
C  )  Collier,  p.  50B. 
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returned  to  Avignon,  after  a  short  exper- 
iment of  the  capital;  and  it  was  not  till 
1376  that  the  promise,  often  repeated 
and  long  delayed,  of  restoring  the  papal 
chair  to  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 
was  ultimately  fulfilled  by  Gregory  XL 
His  death,  which  happened  soon  after- 
ward, prevented,  it  is  said,  a  second 
flight  that  he  was  preparing.  This  was 
followed  by  the  great  schism,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  It  is  a  difficult  and  by  no  means 
Contested  an  interesting  question  to  deter- 
?ba°  v°/  ^^^^^^  *^^®  validity  of  that  contest- 
ai^d^cie-  ed  election  which  distracted  the 
ment  VII.  Latin  church  for  so  many  years. 
[A.  D.  1377.]  All  contemporary  testimo- 
nies are  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  partial- 
ity in  a  cause  where  no  one  was  permitted 
to  be  neutral.  In  one  fact,  however,  there 
IS  a  common  agreement,  that  the  cardinals, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  French,  hav- 
ing assembled  in  conclave  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Gregory  XL,  were 
disturbed  by  a  tumultuous  populace,  who 
demanded  with  menaces  a  Roman,  or,  at 
least,  an  Itahan  pope.  This  tumult  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficiently  violent  to 
excuse,  and  in  fact  did  produce,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  intimidation.  After 
some  time,  the  cardinals  made  choice  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  who 

>|  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  His 
election  satisfied  the  populace,  and  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  The  cardinals  an- 
nounced their  choice  to  the  absent  mem- 
bers of  their  college,  and  behaved  to- 
wards Urban  as  their  pope  for  several 
weeks.  But  his  uncommon  harshness 
of  temper  giving  them  off'ence,  they 
withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and 
protesting  that  his  election  had  been 
compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  Roman 
populace,  annulled  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  chose  one  of  their  own  number,  who 

s  took  the  pontifical  name  of  Qlement  VII. 
Such  are  the  leading  circumstances  which 
produced  the  famous  schism.  Constraint 
is  so  destructive  of  the  essence  of  elec- 
tion, that  sufi'rages  given  through  actual 
intimidation  ought,  I  think,  to  be  held  in- 
valid, even  without  minutely  inquiring 
whether  the  degree  of  illegal  force  was 
such  as  might  reasonably  overcome  the 
constancy  of  a  firm  mind.  It  is  improb- 
able that  the  free  votes  of  the  cardinals 
would  have  been  bestowed  on  tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari ;  and  I  should  not  feel 
much  hesitation  in  pronouncing  his  elec- 
tion to  have  been  void.  But  the  sacred 
college  unque-stionably  did  not  use  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
he  violence  they  hud  suffered :  and  we 


may  infer  almost  with  certchity,  that  if 
Urban's  conduct  had  been  more  accepta- 
ble to  that  body,  the  world  wonld  have 
heard  little  of  the  transient  riot  at  his 
election.  This  however  opens  a  deli 
cate  question  in  jurisprudence  ;  namely, 
under  what  ci-rcumstance  acts,  not  only 
irregular,  but  substantially  invalid,  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  retro-active  con- 
firmation by  the  acquiescence  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  parties  concerned  to 
oppose  them.  And  upon  this,  I  con- 
ceive, the  great  problem  of  legitimacy 
between  Urban  and  Clement  will  be 
found  to  depend.* 

Whatever  posterity  may  have  judged 
about  the  pretensions  of  these  The  Groat 
competitors,  they  at  that  time  Schism. 
shared  the  obedience  of  Europe  in  near 
ly  equal  proportions.  Urban  remained  at 
EjQJtOfi.;  Clement  resumed  t'Ke  station  of 
Avignon.  "  To  the  former  adhered  Italy 
tHe  empire,  England,  and  the  nations  of 
the  north ;  the  latter  retained  in  his  alle 
giance  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  Si- 
cily. Fortunately  for  the  church,  no 
question  of  religious  faith  intermixed  it- 
self with  this  schism ;  nor  did  any  other 
impediment  to  reunion  exist,  than  the 
obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  any  agreement  on  the  original 
merits,  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of 
healing  the  wound  but  by  the  abdication 
of  both  popes  and  a  fresh  undisputed 
election.  This  was  the  general  wish  of 
Europe,  but  urged  with  particular  zeal  by 
the  court  of  France,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
university  of  Paris,  which  esteems  this 
period  the  most  honourable  in  her  annals 
The  cardinals  however  of  neither  obedi 
ence  would  recede  so  far  from  their  par- 
ty as  to  suspend  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor upon  a  vacancy  of  the  pontificate, 
which  would  have  at  least  removed  one 
half  of  the  obstacle.  The  Roman  con- 
clave accordingly  placed  three  pontiffs 
successively,  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VI., 
and  Gregory  XII.,  in  the  seat  of  Urban 
VI. ;  and  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  upon 
the  death  of  Clement,  in  1394,  elected 
Benedict  Xllt.  (Peter  de  Luna),  famous 
for  his  inflexible  obstinacy  in  prolonging 
the  schism.     He  repeatedly  promised  to 


*  Lenfant  has  collected  all  the  original  testimo 

nies  on  both  side.s  in  the  first  book  of  his  Concilo 

de  Pise.     No  positive  decision  has  ever  been  mad« 

on  the  subject,  but  the  Roman  pones  are  numbered 

in  the  commonly  received  list,  ana  those  of  Avignon 

are  not.     The  modern  .  talian  writers  express  m 

doubt  about  the  legitimacy  of  Urban  ;  the  French 

j  at  most  intimate  that  Clement's  pretensions  we«i 

\  not  to  le  wholly  rejected.     But  I  am  saying  to* 

I  much  on  a  question  so  u:te  ily  unimportant. 
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sacrifice  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of  union. 
But  there  was  no  subterfuge  to  which 
this  crafty  pontiff  had  not  recourse  in  or- 
der to  avoid  compliance  with  his  word, 
though  importuned,  threatened,  and  even 
besieged  in  his  palace  at  Avignon.  Fa- 
tigued by  his  evasions,  France  withdrew 
her  obedience,  and  the  GaUican  church 
continued  for  a  few  years  without  ac- 
knowledging any  supreme  head.  But  this 
step,  which  was  rather  the  measure  of 
the  university  at  Paris  than  of  the  nation. 
It  see-med  advisable  to  retract ;  and  Ben- 
edict was  again  obeyed,  though  France 
continued  to  urge  his  resignation.  A 
second  subtraction  of  obedience,  or  at 
least  declaration  of  neutrality,  was  re- 
solved upon,  as  preparatory  to  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  sat  at  Rome  dis- 
played not  less  insincerity.  Gregory 
XII.  bound  himself  by  oath  on  his  acces- 
sion to  abdicate  when  it  should  appear 
necessary.  But  while  these  rivals  were 
loading  each  other  with  the  mutual  re- 
proach of  schism,  they  drew  on  them- 
selves the  suspicion  of  at  least  a  virtual 
collusion  in  order  to  retain  their  respect- 
ive stations.  At  length  the  cardinals  f^f 
both  parties,  wearied  with  so  mucli  dis- 
simulation, deserted  their  masters,  and 
summoned  a  general  council  to  meet  at 
Pisa.* 

[A.  D.  1409.]  The  council  assembled  at 
Council  Pisa  deposed  both  Gregory  and 
of  Pisa;  I3enedict,  without  deciding  in  any 
respect  as  to  their  pretensions,  and  elect- 
ed Alexander  V.  by  its  own  supreme  au- 
thority. This  authority,  however,  was 
not  universally  recognised  ;  the  schism, 
instead  of  being  healed,  became  more 
dtsperate ;  for,  as  Spain  adhered  firmly 
to  Benedict,  and  Gregory  was  not  with- 
out sup:"-'  ••■-.  there  were  now  thyce 
conteu'ii  I'iffs  in  the  church.     A 

general  council  was  still,  liowever,  the 
favourite,  and  indeed  the  sole  remedy; 
and  John  XXIII.,  successor  of  Alexander 
of  Con-  v.,  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon, 
8uinc«;  or  perhaps  trepanned  into  convo- 
king one  to  meet  at  Constance.  [A.  D. 
1414.]  In  this  cekbrated  assembly  he 
was  himsf  If  deposed  ;  a  sentence  which 
he  incurred  i)y  that  tenacious  clinging  to 
his  dignity,  after  repeated  promises  to 
abdicate,  which  had  already  proved  fatal 
to  his  competitors.  The  deposition  of 
John,  confessedly  a  legitimate  pope,  may 
itriko^us  as  an  extraonhnarv  measure. 


But,  Bisides  the  opportunity  it  might  af- 


•  Villaret.    Lenfant,  Concile  de  Pise.    Crerier, 
Hi«t.  de  l'Uiiivor»it6  de  Par'*,  t.  iii. 


ford  of  restoring  union,  the  council  found 
a  pretext  for  this  sentence  in  his  enor- 
mous vices,  which  indeed  they  seem  to 
have  taken  upon  common  fame  without 
any  judicial  process.  The  true  motive, 
however,  of  their  proceedings  against 
him,  was  a  desire  to  make  a  signal  dis- 
play of  a  new  system,  which  had  rapidly 
gained  ground,  and  which  I  may  venture 
to  call  the  whig  principles  of  the  Catholic 
church.  A  great  question  was  at  issue, 
whetiier  the  polity  of  that  e  •  iienn 

should  be  an  abbQJute,  or  an  -  i -Iv 

limited  monarchy.     The  \y.r 
long  endured  and  still  increaMii-.  m  v;  •  .\- 
cited  an  active  spirit  of  refonnarjon  whieh 
the   most  distinguislied  ece''  >" 

France  and  other  countries  • 
Tliey  recurred,  as  far  as  their  knowle-lue 
allowed,  to  a  more  primitive  discipline 
than  the  canon  law,  and  elevated  the  su- 
premacy of  general  councils.  But  in  ftie 
formation  of  these  they  did  not  scniple 
to  introduce  material  iimovations.  The 
bishops  have  usually  been  considered  the 
sole  jnembers  of  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies. At  Constance,  however,  sat  and 
voted  not  only  the  chiefs  of  monasteries, 
but  the  ambassadors  of  all  Cliristinn 
princes,  the  deputies  of  universities,  w  ith 
a  multitude  of  inferior  theologians,  and 
even  doctors  of  law.*  These  were  nat- 
urally accessible  to  the  pride  of  sudden 
elevation,  which  enabled  them  to  < 
trol  the  strong,  and  humiliate  the  l< 
In  addition  to  this,  the  adversaries  «»' 
court  of  Home  carried  another  not  . 
important  innovation.  The  Italian  bish- 
ops, almost  universally  in  the  papal  in';  r- 
ests,  were  so  numerous,  that,  if  suffr a  - 
had  been  taken  by  the  head,  their  ;  :•  - 
ponderance  would  have  itnj)eded  .  ;/ 
measures  of  transalpine  nations  tow  ■  - 
reformation.  It  was  determined,  tin  m- 
fore,  that  the  council  should  divide  itself 
into  fournations,  the  Italian,  the  (Jerin  i 
the  French,  and  the  I'nylish;  each  w  ii 
equal  rights,  and  that  every  proposition 
having  been  separately  discussed,  the 
majority  of  the  four  should  prevail.f  This 

♦  Lenfant,  Connie  de  Constance,  I.  i.,  p.   107 

(edit.    I7'J7^         ('r.-vur     I     11      II     iil.'i         It  M.-ih  !tt.'rii  <} 
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revolutionary  spirit  was  very  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  cardinals,  who  submitted  re- 
luctantly, and  with  a  determination  that 
did  not  prove  altogether  unavailing,  to 
save  their  papal  monarchy  by  a  dexter- 
ous policy.  They  could  not,  however, 
prevent  the  famous  resolutions  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  which  declare 
that  the  council  has  received  by  divine 
right  an  authority  to  which  every  rank, 
even  the  papal,  is  obliged  to  submit,  in 
matters  of  faith,  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
present  schism,  and  in  the  reformation  of 
•the  church  both  in  its  head  and  its  mem- 
Ibers  ;  and  that  every  person,  even  a  pope, 
^ho  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  that 
council,  or  any  other  lawfully  assembled, 
is  liable  to  such  punishment  as  shall  be 
'necessary.*  These  decrees  are  the  great 
pillars  of  that  moderate  theory  with  re- 
spect to  the  papal  authority  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Galilean  church,  and  is 
embraced,  I  presume,  by  almost  all  lay- 
mer.  and  the  major  part  of  ecclesiastics 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  embar- 
rass the  more  popish  churchmen  as  the 
Revolution  does  our  English  tories  ; 
some  boldly  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  while  others  chi- 
cane upon  the  interpretation  of  its  de- 
crees. Their  practical  importance  is  not, 
indeed,  direct ;  universal  councils  exist 
only  in  possibility  ;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  possible  authority  paramount 
to  the  see  of  Rome  has  contributed, 
among  other  means,  to  check  its  usur- 
pations. 

The  piirpose  for  which  these  general 
councils  had  been  required,  next  to  that  of 
lieahng  the  schism,  was  the  reformation 
oT'^abu.'iCs.  All  the  rapacious  exactions,, 
all  the  scandalous  venality  of  which  Eu- 
rope had  complained,  while  unquestioned 
pontiffs  ruled  at  Avignon,  appeared  light 
in  comparison  of  the  practices  of  both 
rivals  during  the  schism.  Tenths  repeat- 
edly levied  upon  the  clergy,  annates  rig- 
orously exacted  and  enhanced  by  new 
valuations,  fees  annexed  to  the  complica- 
ted formalities  of  the  papal  chancery, 
were  the  means  by  which  each  half  of 
the  church  was  compelled  to  reimburse 

his  stick  at  Glastonbury,  did  his  best  to  help  the 
cause.  The  recf;nt  victory  of  Azincourt,  J  am  in- 
clined to  think,  had  more  weight  with  the  council. 
— Lenfant,  t.  li.,  p.  46. 

At  a  time  when  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed, 
the  English  bishops  under  Henry  II.  and  Henry 
111.  had  claimed  as  a  right,  that  no  more  than  four 
of  their  number  should  be  summoned  to  a  general 
council.— Hoveden,  p.  320;  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  84. 
This  was  like  boroughs  praying  to  be  released  from 
•enrling  members  to  parliament. 

♦  Idem,  p.  164.    Crevier,  t.  iii.,  p.  417. 


its  chief  for  the  subtraction  of  the  other's 
obedience.     Boniface  IX.,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man line,  whose  fame  is  a  little  worse 
than  that  of  his  antagonists,  made  a  gross 
traffic  of  his  patronage  ;  selling  the  privi- 
leges of  exemption  from  ordinarv  juris- 
diction, of  holding  benefices  in  cunimen- 
dam,  and  other  dispensations  invented  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.*     Nothing 
had  been  attempted  at  Pisa  towards  ref- 
ormation.    At   Constance   the  majority 
were  ardent  and  severe ;  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French,  German,  and  English 
churches  met  with  a  determined  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  aWays  unsuccessful 
resolution  to   assert  their  ecclesiastical 
liberties.      They  appointed  a  committee 
of  reformation,  whose  recommendations, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  annihi- 
lated almost  entirely  llidt  artfully   con- 
structed machinery  by  which  Rome  had 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  church.     But  men  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  these  abuses,  es- 
pecially the  cardinals,  improved  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  skilful  government  al- 
ways enjoys  in  playing  against  a  popular 
assembly.     They  availed  themselves  of 
the  jealousies  arising  out  of  the  division 
of  the  council  into  nations,  which  exteri- 
or political  circumstances  had  enhanced. 
France,  then  at  war  with  England,  whose 
pretensions  to  be  counted  as  a  fourth  na- 
tion she  had  warmly  disputed,  and  not 
well  disposed  towards  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismund,  joined  with  the  Italians  against 
the  English  and  German  members  of  the 
council  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, the  immediate  election  of  a  pope 
before  the  articles  of  reformation  should 
be  finally  concluded.     These  two  nations, 
in  return,   united   with    the   Italians  4o 
choose  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  against  the 
advice  of  the  French  divines,  vvho  object- 
ed to  any  member  of  the  sacred  college. 
The  court  of  Rome  were  gainers  in  both 
questions.     Martin    V.,    the   new  pope, 
soon  evinced  his  determinatiun  to  elude 
any  substantial  reform.     After  publishing 
a  few  constitutions  tending  to   redress 
some  of  the  abuses  that  had  arisen  during 
the  schism,  he  contrived  to  make  separate 
conventions  with  the  several  nations,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  dissolved  the  council. "j 
By  one  of  the  decrees  passed  at  Con 
stance,  another  general  council  was  to  be 

*  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Pisp,  passim. 
Crevier,  Villaret,  Schmidt,  Collier. 

t  Lenfant,  Concile  de  Constance.  The  ^pious 
ness  as  well  as  impartiality  of  this  work  juRly  ren 
dor  it  an  almost  exclusive  authority.  Crevie*. 
(Hist,  de  rUniversite  de  Paris,  t.  iii.)  has  given  s 
good  abridgment ;  and  Schmidt  (Hist.  de«  AlW 
mands,  ..  v.''  is  worthy  of  attention. 
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assembled  in  five  years,  a  second  at  llie 
end  of  seven  more,  and  from  that  time  a 
similar  representation  of  the  church  was 
to  meet  every  ten  years.  Martin  V.  ac- 
cordingly convoked  a  council  at  Pavia, 
which,  on  account  of  the  plague,  was 
transferred  to  Siena ;  but  notliing  of  im- 
portance was  transacted  by  this  assem- 
ofBasK.  bly.*  [A.  D.  1433.]  That  winch 
he  summoned  seven  years  after- 
ward to  the  city  of  Basle  had  very  diifcr- 
ent  results.  The  pope,  dying  before  the 
meeting  of  this  council,  was  succeeded 
by  Eugenius  IV.,  who,  anticipating  ilie 
spirit  of  its  discussions,  attempted  to 
crush  its  independence  in  the  outset  by 
transferring  the  place  of  session  to  an 
Italian  city.  No  poinc  was  reckoned  so 
material  in  the  contest  between  the 
popes  and  reformers,  as  whether  a  coun- 
cil should  sit  in  Italy  or  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  council  of  13asle  began,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  open  enmity  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Eugenius,  after  several  years 
had  elapsed  in  more  or  less  hostile  dis- 
cussions, exerted  his  prerogative  of  remo- 
ving the  assembly  to  Ferrara,  and  from 
thence  to  Florence.  For  this  he  had  a 
specious  pretext  in  the  negotiation,  then 
apparently  tending  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  church ;  a 
triumph,  however  transitory,  of  which  his 
council  at  Florence  obtained  the  glory. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  assembly  at  iJasle, 
though  niMch  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  those  wlo  adhered  to  Eugenius,  enter- 
ed into  compacts  with  the  Boliemian  iji- 
surgents  more  essential  to  the  interests 
of  tlie  church  than  any  union  with  the 
Greeks,  and  completed  the  work  begun 
at  Constance  by  abolishing  the  annates, 
the  reservations  of  benefices,  and  other 
abuses  of  papal  authority.  In  this  it  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  most  pfinces ; 
but  when,  provoked  by  the  endeavours  of 
the  pope  to  frustrate  its  decrees,  it  pro- 
ceeJed  so  far  as  to  suspend  and  even  to 
iepose  him,  neither  France  nor  Germany 
concurred  in  the  sentence.  Even  the 
council  of  Constance  had  not  absolutely 
asserted  a  right  of  deposing  a  lawful 
pope,  except  in  case  of  heresy,  tliough 
their  conduct  towards  John  could  not 
c#therwise  be  justified. f      This  question 


♦  Lenfant,  Guerre  des  Hussites,  t.i.,  p.  223. 

fThe  council  of  Uasle  endeavoured  Id  evade  this 
difficulty  bydeclarint?  Eugenius  a  relapsed  lieretic. 
— Lenfant.  Guerre  des  Hussites,  t.  n.,  p.  'J8.  But 
afl  tlie  church  could  discover  no  heresy  in  his  disa- 
greement with  that  assembly,  the  hcnlence  of  de- 
position uained  little  strength  by  this  previous  de- 
cision. 'I'he  l)ishops  were  unwilluikr  to  lake  this 
riole  it  step  against  Eugenius ;  but  the  ininur  theo- 


indeed  of  ecclesiastical  public  law  sftem* 
to  be  still  undecided.   The  fatliers  of  Basle 
acted   however  with  greater  intrepidity 
than  discretion,  and  not  perhaps  sensible 
of  the  change  tliat  was  taking  place  in 
public  opinion,  raised  Amadeus,  a  retired 
duke  of  Savoy,  to  tlie  puntirical  dignity, 
by  the  name  of  Felix  V.     They  thus  re- 
newed the  schism,  and  divided  tiie  obe- 
dience of  the  Catiiolic  church  for  a  few 
years.     The  empire,  however,  a.s  well  ai 
France,  observed  a  singular  and  not  very 
consistent  neutrality  respecting  Eugenius 
as  lawful  pope,  and  the  assembly  at  Basle 
as  a  general  council.     England  warmly 
supported    Eugenius,  and  even   adhered 
to  his  council  at  Florence ;  Aragon  and 
some  countries  of  smaller  note  acknowl- 
edged Felix.     But  the  partK-sans  of  Basle 
became  every  year  weaker;  and  Nicolas 
v.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  found  no 
great  dilhculty  in  obtaining  the  cession  of 
Fehx,  and  terminating  this  schism.     This 
victory  of  the  court  of  Koine  over  the 
council  of  Basle  nearly  counterbalanced 
the  disadvantageous  events  at  Constance, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  fixing 
permanent  limitations  upon  the  head  of 
the  church  by  means  of  general  coun- 
cils.    Tliough  tlio  decree  that  pre>cnbed 
the  convocation  of  a  council  every  tea 
years  was  still  unrepealed,  no  absolute 
monarchs    have   ever   more   dreaded   to 
meet  the  representatives  of  their  people, 
than  tlie  Uoman  pontilTs  have  abhorre<J 
tlie  name  of  those  ecclesiastical  synods 
once  alone,  and  that  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, has  the  Catholic  church  been 
convoked  since  the  council  of  Ba.sle ;  but 
the  famous  assembly  to  which  I  allude 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  pres- 
ent undertaking.* 

It  is  a  natural  subject  of  speculation,! 
what  woidd  have  been  the  effects  of  thcsej 
universal  councils,  which  were  so  popu  | 
lar  in  the  fifleentii  century,  if  llu*  decreoi 
passed  at  (.'onstance  for  their  J* 

assembly  had  been  regularly  «  i? 

Many  Catholic  writers,  of  the  moderate • 
or  cisalpine  school,  have  l.-inu  ;iti  .1  their 
disuse,  and  ascribed  to  it  tl.  irable 

logians,  the  drni'x-racy  of  the  CaUiulic  church, 
whose  riijht  of  si:tVr:i  r-  •n-i-'U't  rnthcrtn  anoinaloui 
infringeiiieiil  v,  pres»fd  itwilk 

much  lieat  ari  >  curiou*  piuagt 

on  this  subject  lu  a  aix-ccU  ul  Uu:  Cardinal  uf  A rlM 
— Lenfant,  t  ii  .  p.  '^JS 

•Th.-t.  "  ■•  «il 

the  couii  ■  il 

from  llu'  un^iiiil    •  • 

cline,  iiittTniixed  ^  f 

il.s  I.  "r, 

will  • 

lyry  iij    t  .    lU     |..isii-         >'  umi'.i       »    .1  »ief 

Villatet,  'V  other  outh  iriuea 
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breach  which  the  Reformation  has  made 
in  the  fabric  of  their  church.  But  there 
is  ahnost  an  absurdity  in  conceiving  theii 
permanent  existence.  What  chymistry 
[could  have  kept  united  such  heterogene- 
lous  masses,  furnished  with  every  prin- 
■  ciple  of  mutual  repulsion  ]  Even  in  early 
times,  when  councils,  though  nominally 
general,  were  composed  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  been 
marked  by  violence  and  contradiction: 
what  then  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  delegates  of  mdependent  king- 
doms, whose  ecclesiastical  polity,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  church,  had  long  been  far  too  inti- 
mately blended  with  that  of.  the  state,  Ho 
admit  of  any  general  control  without  its 
assent]  Nor,  beyond  the  zeal,  unques- 
tionably sincere,  which  animated  their 
members,  especially  at  Basle,  for  the  ab- 
olition of  papal  abuses,  is  there  any  thing 
to  praise  in  their  conduct,  or  to  regret 
in  their  cessation.  The  statesman,  who 
dreaded  the  encroachments  of  priests  upon 
the  civil  government,  the  Christian,  who 
panted  to  see  his  rites  and  faith  purified 
from  the  corruption  of  ages,  found  no 
hope  of  improvement  in  these  councils. 
They  took  upon  themselves  the  preten- 
s'ons  of  the  popes  whom  they  attempt- 
ed to  supersede.  By  a  decree  of  the  fa- 
thers at  Constance,  all  persons,  including 
princes,  who  should  oppose  any  obstacle 
to  a  journey  undertaken  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cession 
of  Benedict,  are  declared  excommuni- 
cated, and  deprived  of  their  dignities, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.*  Their 
condemnation  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  the  scandalous  breach  of 
faith  which  they  induced  Sigismund  to 
commit  o>i  that  occasion,  are  notorious. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  equally  so,  that  this 
celebrated  assembly  recognised  by  a 
solenm  decree  the  flagitious  principle 
which  it  had  practised,  declaring  that 
Huss  was  unworthy,  through  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  heresy,  of  any  privi- 
lege ;  nor  ought  any  faith  or  promise  to 
be  kept  with  him,  by  natural,  divine,  or 
human  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion.!    It  will  be  easy  to  esti- 

♦  Lrnfant,  t.  i.,  p.  4.39. 

t  Nee  aliqna  .sihi  fides  aut  promissio,  de  jure 
oatur.xli,  divino,  nt  hurnano  fuerit  in  prejudicium 
Cathoiica?  fidei  observanda. — Lenfant,  t.  i.,  p.  491. 

This  proposition  is  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
council  in  the  affair  of  Huss.  But  the  violation 
of  h;3  safe-conduct  being  a  famous  event  in  eccle- 
siast  cal  history,  and  which  has  been  very  much 
disputed  with  some  degree  of  erroneous  statement 
on  both  sides,  it  may  he  proper  to  give  briefly  an 
imoartial  summary.     1.  Huss  came  to  Constance 


mate  the  claims  of  this  congress  of  theo- 
logians to  our  veneration,  and  to  weigh  the 
retrenchment  of  a  few  abuses  against  the 
formal  sanction  of  an  atrocious  maxim. 

It  was  not,  however,  necessary  for  any 
government  of  tolerable  energy  to  seek 
the  reform  of  those  abuses  which  affected 
the  independence  of  national  churches, 
and  the  integrity  of  tlieir  regular  disci- 
pline, at  the  hands  of  a  general  council. 
Whatever  difficulty  there  might  be  in; 
overturning  the  principles  founded  on  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
prescription  of  many  centuries,  the  more 
flagrant  encroachments  of  papal  tyranny 
were  fresh  innovations,  some  within  the 
actual  generation,  others  easily  to  be 
traced  up,  and  continually  disputed.  The 
principal  European  nations  determined, 
with  different  degrees  indeed  of  energy, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  despotism 
of  Rome.  In  this  resistance  England 
was  not  only  the  first  engaged,  but  the 
most  consistent ;  her  free  parliament  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  the  times  permitted 
that  wavering  policy  to  which  a  court  is 
liable.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors  under  Edward  III.  In  the  next 
reign,  many  other  measures  tending  ^o 
repress  the  interference  of  Rome  were 
adopted ;  especially  the  great  statute  of 
premunire,  which  subjects  all  persons 
bringing  papal  bulls  for  translation  of 
bishops  and  other  enumerated  purposes 
into   the   kingdom   to   the   penalties  of 


with  a  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor,  very  loosel> 
worded,  and  not  directed  to  any  individuals. — 
Lenfant,  t.  i.,  p.  59.  2.  This  pass,  however,  was 
binding  upon  the  emperor  himself,  and  was  so 
considered  by  him,  when  he  remonstrated  against 
the  arrest  of  Huss, — Id.,  p.  73,  83.  3.  It  was  not 
binding  on  the  council,  who  possessed  no  tempo- 
ral power,  but  had  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  heresy.  4.  It  is  not  manifest  i)y  what  civil 
authority  Huss  was  arrested,  nor  can  I  determine 
how  far  the  imperial  safe-conduct  was  a  legal  pro- 
tection within  the  city  of  Constance.  5.  Sigis- 
mund was  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  capital 
punishment  of  Huss,  and  even  to  make  it  his  own 
act  (Lenfant,  p.  409) ;  by  which  he  manifestly 
broke  his  engagement.  G.  It  is  evident  that  in 
this  he  acted  by  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the 
council,  who  thus  became  accessary  to  the  guilt 
of  his  treachery. 

The  great  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  stoiy  of 
John  Huss's  condemnation  is,  that  no  breach  of 
faith  can  be  excused  by  our  opinion  of  ill  desert  in 
the  party,  or  by  a  narrow  inteipretation  of  our  own 
engagements.  Every  capitulction  ought  to  be  con 
strued  favourably  for  the  weaker  Side.  In  Huch 
cases  it  is  emphatically  true,  that  if  the  letter 
killelh,  the  spirit  should  give  life. 

Gerson,  the  most  eminent  theologian  of  his  age, 
and  the  coryphseus  of  the  party  that  opposed  the 
transalpine  principles,  was  deeply  concerrjed  ill 
this  a  "-ocious  bu*»'  ess. — 'jrevier,  p.  4 12 
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forfeiture  ynd  perpetual  imprisonment.* 
This  act  received,  and  probably  was  de- 
signed to  receive,  a  larger  ir.terpretation 
than  its  language  appears  to  warrant. 
Combined  with  the  statute  of  provisors, 
it  put  a  stop  to  the  pope's  usurpation  of 
patronage,  which  had  empoverished  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  England  for  nearl} 
two  centuries.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  overthrow  these  enactments; 
the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  gave  a 
very  large  power  to  tlie  king  over  the 
statute  of  provisors,  enabling  him  even 
to  annul  it  at  his  pleasure.!  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  in  the  statute-book. 
Henry,  indeed,  like  his  predecessors,  ex- 
ercised rather  largely  liis  prerogative  of 
■dispensing  with  the  law  against  papal 
Drovisions ;  a  prerogative  which,  as  to 
this  point,  was  itself  taken  away  by  an 
act  of  his  own,  and  another  of  his  son 
Henry  V.|  But  the  statute  always  stood 
unrepealed  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
legislature,  that  in  the  concordat  made 
by  iMartin  V.  at  the  council  of  Constance 
with  the  English  nation,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  reservation  of  benefices,  of  anna- 
tes, and  the  other  principal  grievances 
of  that  age  -.s^  our  ancestors  disdaining  to 
accept  by  compromise  with  the  pope  any 
modification  or  even  confirmation  of  their 
statute  law.  They  had  already  restrain- 
ed another  flagrant  abuse,  the  increase 
of  first  fruits  by  Boniface  IX. ;  an  act  of 
Henry  IV.  forbidding  any  greater  sum  to 
be  paid  on  that  account  than  had  been 
formerly  accustomed. || 

It  will  appear  evident  to  every  person 
"nfluenLcof  ac([uainted  with  the  contempo- 
Wichffe's  rary  historians  and  the  pro- 
•enew.  ceedings  of  parliament,  that  be- 
sides partaking  in  the  geacrai  resentment. 
Df  Tlurope  against  the  papal  court,  En«-. 
ajid  was  under  the  inlluenco  of  a 
Liar  hostility  to  the  clergy,  ari^iii_ 
the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of 
VViclifTc.*!!  All  ecclesiastical  possessions 
were  marked  for  spoliation  by  the  system 

♦  16  Ric.  II.,  c.  5. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  428. 

t  7  H.  IV.,  c.  8;  3  H.  V.,  c.  4.  Martin  V.  pub- 
lished an  angry  bull  against  the  "  execrable  stat- 
ute" of  preniunire,  enjoining  Archbishop  Chiche- 
ley  to  prix:ure  its  repeal.— Collier,  p.  653.  Chi- 
cheley  did  all  in  his  power ;  but  the  commons  were 
always  inexorable  on  this  head,  p.  636:  and  the 
archbishop  even  mcurred  Martin's  resentment  by 
it— Wilkins,  Conciha,  t.  in.,  p.  483. 

6  Lenfant,  t.  u.,  p.  444.  ||  6  H.  IV.,  c.  1. 

^  See,  among  many  other  passages,  the  articles 
exhibited  by  the  Lollards  to  parliament  agamsit  the 
clergy,  in  i394.  Collier  gives  the  substance  of 
fhem,  and  thev  are  noticed  by  Henry:  but  ihey 
are  at  full  length  m  VVilkms,  t.  lit    p.  221. 


of  this  reformer :  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  than  once  endeavoured  to 
carry  it  into  eflfect,  pressing  Henry  IV 
to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  churcK 
for  public  exigences.*  Thi.s  recommend- 
ation, besides  its  injustice,  was  not  likely 
to  move  Henry,  whose  policy  had  been 
to  sustain  the  prelacy  against  their  new 
adversaries.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  kept  in  belter  control  than  former- 
ly by  the  judges  of  common  law,  who, 
through  rather  a  strained  construction  of 
the  statute  of  premunire,  extended  its 
penalties  to  the  spiritual  court*  when 
they  transgressed  their  limits. f  The 
privilege  of  clergy  in  criminal  (  ill 

remained;  but  it  was  acknowj'  it 

to  comprehend  high  treason.  J 

Germany,  as  vvell  as  England,  was  dis- 
appointed of  her  hopes  of  gen-  coorortai* 
eral  reformation  by  the  Italian  of  A<»rhaf. 
party  at  Constance  ;  but  she  did  '«="^"f«- 
not  supply  the  want  of  the  council's  de- 
crees with  sutTicient  decision.  A  con- 
cordat with  Martin  V.  left  the  jxjpe  in 
po-ssession  of  too  great  a  part  of  his  re- 
cent usurpations. 'S  This,  however,  was 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Cermany,  wiiioh 
called  for  a  more  thorough  reform  with 
all  the  national  roughness  and  honesty. 
The  diet  of  Mentz,  during  the  continuance 


•  Wal.sineham,p.371,379.    Rot.  Par!    i"  » 
vol.  iii.,  p.  61j.     The  remarkable  cii 

detailed  l>v  U":i!>,i!i  •Irun  in  th.-  f-rm.  r 

not  corn 
as   it  is   ' 

should  have  no  tounciation. 
conjecturetl  that  the  roll  has 
ted.     As  this  suspicion  occurs  m 
It  would  be  desirahle  to  ascertnin. 
of  the  original  rolla,  whether 
nal  marks  of  injury.     The  n. 
such  there  were,  have  If 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.'s  n.i 
petitions  against  the  clergy. 

t  3  Inst.,  p.  121.     Collier,  vol.  i.,  p.  f.' 

i2ln?t.,p.634.w:. 
"'.xecuted  for  coinm 
ced.    And  this  may  a:"*o  i..^  iiu'  rr>  i  :. 
Stat.  3,  c.  4  ;  and  from  4  H.  IV  ,  c  3 

benefit  of  cler  -    '- -  '  *' 

statute  from  h  > 

able  that  Chu-lj'i- 

tell.s  us,  vol.  ii.,  p.  • 

bishop  Scrope  for  t- 

one  could  lawfully  - 

his  life.     Whether 

him  as  a  peer,  is  a: 

communicated  all  • 

death,  and  it  <" 

solution.     Uu* 

Knglish  law.     i 

ter  to  the  c'.rr 

utes  of  J  ' 

from  leiii 

well  a.-*  it'..'iiv      \\ 

Collier.  |>    CT'^.     T.. 

grant,  ti»ok  no  effo  I,  at  li-a^i   li'-r  hi'  iir.i:t! 

9  LenLinl,  t.  u.,  \>  42rJ.     Scbiuitlt,  I.  » .  i 
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of  the  council  of  Basle,  adopted  all  those 
regulations  hostile  to  the  papal  interests 
which  occasioned  the  deadly  quarrel  be- 
tween that  assembly  and  the  court  of 
Rome.*  But  the  German  empire  was  be- 
trayed by  Frederick  III.,  and  deceived 
by 'an  accomplished  but  profligate  states- 
in;i;=.  his  secretary,  iEneas  Sylvius.  Fres-h 
concordats,  settled  at  Aschaftenburg,  in 
14-lb,  nearly  upon  the  footing  of  those 
concluded  with  Martin  V.,  surrendered 
great  pan  of  the  independence  for  which 
Germany  had  contended.  The  pope  re- 
tained his  annates,  or  at  least  a  sort  of 
tax  in  their  place  ;  and  instead  of  reserv- 
ing benefices  arbitrarily,  he  obtained  the 
positive  right  of  collation  during  six  al- 
ternate months  of  every  year.  Episco- 
pal elections  were  freely  restored  to  the 
chapters,  except  in  case  of  translation, 
when  the  pope  still  continued  to  nomi- 
nate :  as  he  did  also,  if  any  person,  ca- 
noii-tallf  unfit,  were  presented  to  him 
for  confirmation.!  Such  is  the  concordat 
of  Aschaffenburg,  by  which  the  Catholic 
irincipalilies  of  the  empire  have  always 
een  governed,  though  reluctantly  ac- 
quiescing in  its  disadvantageous  provis- 
ions. Rome,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  not  satisfied  with  the 
terms  J  she  had  imposed,  is  said  to  have 
continually  encroached  upon  the  right  of 
election.;}:  But  she  purchased  too  dearly 
her  triumph  over  the  weakness  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  and  the  hundred  grievances  of 
Germany,  presented  to  Adrian  VI.  by  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1522,  manifested 
the  workings  of  a  long-treasured  resent- 
ment, that  had  made  straight  the  path 
before  the  Saxon  reformer. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  that  the 
Qastilian  church  was  in  the  first 
rroach-"'  ^i^s  of  that  monarchy  nearly  in- 
iTients  on  dependent  of  Rome.  But,  after 
church  of  jxiany  gradual  encroachments,  the 
^^"  ^'  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  Al- 
fonso X.  had  incorporated  a  great  part 
of  the  decretals,  and  thus  given  the  papal 

"  Schmidt,  t.  v.,  p.  221.  Lenfant. 
f  Schmidt,  t.  v.,  p.  250;  t.  vi.,  p.  94,  &c.  He 
Otiserves  that  there  is  three  times  as  much  money 
tt  present  as  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  if,  therefore, 
the  annates  are  now  felt  as  a  burden,  whnt  must 
they  have  ^>een  ?  p.  1 13.  To  this  Rome  wo\ild  an- 
swer: if  the  annates  were  but  sufficient  for  the 
pope's  maintenance  at  that  time,  what  must  they 
DC  now? 

t  Schmidt,  p.  9S.    Mncaa  Sylvius,  Epist    3G9 
and  371  ;  and  I)e  Moribus  Germanorum,  p.  1041, 
1061.     Several  little  disputes  with  the  pope  indi- 
cate the  spirit  that  was  fermentinp  in  Germany 
hroughout  the  fifteenth  century.     But  this  is  the 
roper  subject  of  a  more  detailen  ecclesiastical  his- 
)ry,  and  should  form  an  intr-  Auction  to  that  of 
oe  Reformation. 


jurisprudence  an  authority  ivhich  it  no- 
where else  possessed  in  national  tribu- 
nals.* That  richly-endowed  hierarchy 
was  a  tempting  spoil.  The  popes  filled 
up  its  benefices  by  means  of  expectatives 
and  reserves  with  their  own  Italian  de- 
pendants. We  find  the  cortes  of  Palen 
cia,  in  1388,  complaining  that  strangers 
are  beneficed  in  Castile,  through  which 
the  churches  are  ill  supplied,  and  native 
scholars  cannot  be  provided,  and  re- 
questing the  king  to  take  such  measures 
in  relation  to  this  as  the  kings  of  I'rance, 
Aragon,  and  Navarre,  who  do  not  permit 
any  but  natives  to  hold  benefices  in  their 
kingdoms.  The  king  answered  to  this 
petition  that  he  would  use  his  endeavours 
to  that  end.f  And  this  is  expressed  with 
greater  warmth  by  a  cortes  of  1473,  who 
declare  it  to  be  the  custom  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  that  foreigners  should  not  be 
promoted  to  benefices,  urging  the  dis- 
couragement of  native  learning,  the  de- 
cay of  charity,  the  bad  performance  of"re- 
ligious  rites,  and  other  evils  arising  from 
the  nonresidence  of  beneficed  priests, 
and  request  the  king  to  notify  to  the  court 
of  Rome  that  no  expectative  or  provis- 
ion in  favour  of  foreigners  can  be  receiv- 
ed in  future. J  This  petition  seems  tG 
have  passed  into  a  law  ;  but  I  am  ignoram 
of  the  co-nsequences.  Spain  certainly 
took  an  active  part  in  restraining  X\n^ 
abuses  of  pontifical  authority  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  Basle ;  to  which  I 
might  add  the  name  of  Trent,  if  that  as- 
sembly Avere  not  beyond  my  province 

France,  dissatisfied  with  the  abortive 
termination  of  her  exertions  du-  Checks  on 
ring  the  schism,  rejected  the  con-  papal  au- 
cordat  offered  by  Martin  v.,  which  ^ji'o^'jjjy  i" 
held  out  but  a  promise  of  im- 
perfect reformation.^  She  suffered  in 
consequence  the  papal  exactions  for  some 
years,  till  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Basle  prompted  her  to  more  vigorous  ef- 
forts for  independence,  and  Charles  VII. 
enacted  the  famous  JPragmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges.||  This  has  been  deemed  a 
sort  of  MOigna  Charta  of  the  Galilean 
church  ;  for  though  the  law  was  speedily 
abrogated,  its  principle  has  remained  fixed 
as  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  liberties. 
By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  a.  «Qfli£ial 
council  was  declared  superior  iQi^l^MSS. 

*  Manna,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico,  c.  320,  &:c. 

t  Idem,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iii..  p.  126. 

t  Idem.  t.  ii.,  p.  364.     Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan, 

1    XIX.    c.  1 . 

'  ()  Villaret,  t.  xv.,  p.  126. 

II  Idem,  p.  263.  Hist,  du  Droit  Public  Eci^a, 
Francois,  t.  ii.,  p.  234.  Floury,  Institations  au  Droit 
Crevier,  t.  iv.,  p.  J  00.  Pasouier,  Recherches  de  It 
France,  1.  iii.,  c.  27 
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qIccUous  of  bishops  were  made  free  from 
all  control;  mandat.s  or  grants  in  ex- 
pectancy, and  rcsLivations  of  benefices 
^re  taien  away ;  lirsL  fruits  were  abol- 
ifijied.  This  defalcation  of  wealth,  which 
had  now  become  dearer  than  power, 
could  not  be  patiently  borne  at  Koine. 
Pius  II.,  the  same  jEneas  Sylvius  who 
had  sold  himself  to  oppose  the  council 
of  Basle,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
originally  distinguished,  used  every  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  repeal  of  this  or- 
dinance. With  Charles  VII.  he  had  no 
success;  but  ^^yjg  ^T  -  partly  out  of 
blind  hatred  t~o~  his  father's  memory, 
partly  from  a  delusive  expectation  that 
the  pope  would  support  the  Angevin  fac- 
tion in  Naples,  repealed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.*  Tnis  may  be  added  to  other 
proofs  that  Louis  XL,  even  according  to 
the  measures  of  woildly  wisdom,  was 
not  a  wise  politician.  His  people  judged 
from  better  feelings ;  the  parliament  of 
Paris  constantly  refused  to  cnrogister  the 
revocation  of  that  favourite  law,  and  it 
continued  in  many  respects  to  be  acted 
upon  until  the  reign  of  Francis  I.f  At 
the  States-General  of  Tours,  in  1404,  the 
inferior  clergy,  seconded  by  the  two  o:her 
orders,  earnestly  requested  that  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  might  be  confirmed ;  but 
the  prelates  were  timid  w  corrupt,  and 
the  Regent  Anne  was  unwilling  to  risk  a 
quarrel  with  the  Holy  Scc.|  'J^lixs  uu- 
Bettj^d    stato.   rnntimipjl   .Uic^PragUUUc 

Snnr  ^jqp  nrifln '       •  '"   -       '  ■:■:•   ;'.uLc 

^ep£a.\£d,  till    1  ill- 

nioiiiiltiil  tlic  dillcrcuccs  ol  hi->  prcut^ccb- 
sor  wiLli  iiume,  n^rQcd.upon  a  Inial  cou- 
u  iiii  Leo  X.,  the  treaty  that  sub- 
.-.i>  I  M  lor  almost  tliree  centuries  between 
the  papacT  and  the  kingdom  of  France.^ 
Instead  ol  capitular  election  or  papal  pro- 
vision, a  new  method  was  devi.scd  for 
filing  the  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees. 
The  king  was  to  nominate  a  fit  person, 
whom  the  pope  was  to  collate.  The 
•one  obtained  an  essential  patronage,  the 
other  preseiTcd  his  theoretical  suprem- 
acy. Annates  were  restored  to  the  pope  ; 
a  concession  of  great  importance.  He 
gave  up  his  indefinite  prerogative  of  re- 
serving benefices,  and  received  only  a 
small  stipulated  patronage.  This  con- 
vention met  with  strenuons  opposition  in 
France ;  the  parliament  of  Paris  yielded 

•  Villarct  and  Gamier,  t.  xvi.  Crevier,  t.  iv,,  p. 
256  274. 

t'  Oarnier,  t.  xvi.,  p.  432 ;  t.  xvii.,  p.  222,  et  alibi. 
Crevipr,  t.  iv.,  p.  318,  et  alibi. 

t  (Jarnier,  t.  xix.,  p.  210  and  321. 

<)  Idem,  t.  xxiii.,  p.  151.  Hist,  du  Proit  Public 
Eccl^s.  Kr.,  t.  ii.,  p.  243  Fleury,  Instilulions  au 
Dro't,  t.  .,  p.  107 


only  to  force  ;  the  university  hardly  stop- 
ped short  of  sedition  ;  the  zealous  (ialii- 
cans  have  ever  since  deplored  it  ^s  a 
fatal  wound  to  their  liberties.     Th^re  is 
much  exaggeration  in  this,  as  far  as  the 
relation  of  the  Gallican  cliurch  to  Jiome 
is  concerned;  but  the  royal  noinmalioo 
to  bishoprics  impaired  of  course  the  iri-/ 
dependence  of  the  hierarchy.     Whether 
this  prerogative  of  the  crown  were  u{x>n 
the  whole  beneficial  to  France,  is  a  prgb- 
lem  that  I  cannot  affect  to  solve ;  in  this 
country  there    seems    little  doubt   thai 
capitular  elections,  which  the  statute  of 
Henry   VI H.   had  reduced   to  a  name, 
would  long  since  have  d(  l  !  into 

the   corruption   of  close  I  ;   but 

the  circumstances  of  the  Galilean  estab- 
lishment may  not  have  been  entirely  sim- 
ilar, and  the  question  opens  a  variety  of 
considerations  that  do  not  belong  to  niy 
present  subject. 

From  the  princi;  !icd  during 

the~scTiism,  and  in  ....  .  ...^....tic  i,t^.„,j, 

Saucliou  of  Bourges,  iuose  the  ..r  iti* 
'-      ;•         1  .  t      ■  ■-•'     f  ■   "■,,:m  c;a.iJc«B 

church. 
lU- 

L  fiuui  oilier  iueaibers  of  the 
::  ..._..  LJinmuoion.  These  have  been 
referred  by  French  writers  to  a  much  ear- 
lier era;  but,  except  so  far  as  that  coun- 
try participated  in  the  ancient  eccle? ?ds- 
tical  indej)cndence  of  all  Furope,  btfore 
the  papal  encroaclunents  had  subvi  rlco 
it,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  be  properly 
traced  above  the  fifteenth  century.  Nor 
had  they  acquired,  even  at  the  expiration 
of  that  a,f»e,  the  precision  and  r  •  --y 

which  was  given  in  lat«T  tiiii.  he 

constant  spirit  of  the  parliaments   and 

ce 
lew 
has 

•  re 

ru- 

s; 

iiiat 


universities,  as  well  as  by  tlir  '••  -' 
clesiastical  authors,  with  little 
from  the  crown,  which,  except  i:i  a 
periods  of  disagreement  witlj  l^1M^'• 
rather  been  disposed  to  re* 
zealous  Gallicans.    T'i<->«  ' 
fore,  do  not  stricil\ 
and  it  will  be  butTuu  lu  to  u;'-» tw 
thev  d«'p"!Hle(l  npofi  two  inaxim**: 
tiii" 


kiii^iwi.i  ol  i  i.iiut  .  llfiice  V-L  l.:w.:j-an 
church  r<j'  c'<  d  a  great  part  ci  lu-  Srxl 
and  Clementines,  and  paid  little  rcij.ird  tc 
modern  papal  bulls,  which  in  fact  obtain 
cd  valiility  only  by  the  king's  approba- 
tion.* 


•  Fir  •        .         -:8,&c., 

and  Di-  "  0«l'> 

cane.    'I'Uc  la^i  caiijr"  ^i  iiu*  ciM'Ti.T.uni  go  »i 
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The  pontifical  usurpations  which  were 
Ecclesiastical  ^hus  restrained,  aflected,  at 
iuris<iic(iou     least  in  their  direct  operation, 

restrained.        ^.^^j^^j,     ^j^^     ^^^^^.^^^     ^j^.^^^     ^^^ 

state  ;  and  temporal  governments  would 
only  have  been  half  emancipated,  if  their 
lational  hierarchies  had  preserved  their 
enormous  jurisdiction.*  England,  in  this 
also,  began  the  work,  and  had  made  a 
considerable  progress,  while  tlie  mistaken 
piety  or  pohcy  of  Louis  IX.  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  laid  France  open  to  vast  en- 
croachments. The  first  method  adopted 
m  order  to  check  them  was  rude  enough ; 
by  seizing  the  bishop's  eff'ects  when  he 
exceeded  his  jurisdiction.!  This  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  the  construction  of 
churchmen,  became  perpetually  larger : 
even  ti^ie  reforming  council  of  Constance 
give  an  enumeration  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  far  beyond  the  limits  acknowledg- 
ed in  England,  or  perhaps  in  France. | 
But  the  parliament  of  Paris,  instituted  in 
1304,  gradually  estabhshed  a  paramount 
authority  over  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  tribunals.  Their  progress  was  in- 
deed very  slow.  At  a  famous  assembly 
in  1329  before  Philip  of  Valois,  his  advo- 
cate-general, Peter  de  Cugnieres,  pro- 
nounced a  long  harangue  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  that  branch  of  legal 
and  ecclesiastical   history.      It  was  an- 

beyond  Fleury,  and  perhap^reach  the  utmost  point 
in  limiting  the  pai>al  authority  which  a  sincere 
nieml)er  of  that  communion  can  attain.— See  notes, 
p.  417  and  445. 

♦  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  ecclesi- 
astical, and  not  merely  papal,  encroachments  are 
what  ci\il  governments  and  the  laity  in  general 
have  had  to  resist ;  a  point  which  some  very  zeal- 
ous opposers  of  Rome  have  been  willing  to  keep 
ou.  d.  sight.  The  latter  arose  out  of  the  former, 
and,  perhaps,  were  in  some  respects  less  objection- 
able. But  the  true  enemy  is  what  are  called  High- 
church  principles  ;  be  they  maintained  by  a  pope, 

bishop,  or  a  presbyter.  Thus  Archbishop  Strat- 
ford writes  to  Edward  III. :  Duo  sunt,  quibus  prin- 
cipaliter  regitur  mundus,  sacra  pontificalis  auctori- 
tas,  et  regalis  ordinata  potestas  :  in  quibus  est  pon- 
dus  tanto  gravius  et  sublimius  sacerdotum,  quanto 
et  de  regibus  illi  in  divino  redditun  sunt  examine 
rationetn  :  et  ideo  scire  debet  regia  celsitudo  ex  il- 
lon:m  vos  dependere  judicio,  non  illos  ad  vestram 
Aigi  posse  voluntatem. — Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  ii., 
p.  663.  This  amazing  impudence  towards  such  a 
prince  as  Edward  did  not  succeed;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  follow  the  track  of  the  star  which  was 
now  rather  receding,  though  still  fierce. 

f  De  Marca,  De  Concordantia,  1.  iv.,  c.  18. 

X  Id.,  c.  15.  Lenfant,  Cone,  de  Constance,  t.  ii., 
p.  .331.  De  Marca,  1.  iv.,  c.  15,  gives  us  passages 
from  one  Durandus,  a^>out  1.309,  complaining  that 
the  lay  judges  invaded  ecclesia.stical  jurisdiction, 
and  reckoning  the  ca«€s  .subject  to  the  latter,  un- 
der which  he  includes  feudal  and  criminal  causes 
in  Bome  circumstances,  and  also  those  in  which 
the  temporal  judges  are  in  doubt  si  quid  ambigu- 
un  inter  'udices  8xculare>  onatur 


swered  at  large  by  some  bishops,  and  the 
king  did  not  venture  to  take  any  active 
measures  at  that  time.*    Several  regula- 
tions were  however  made   in   the  four- 
teenth century,  which  took  away  the  ec- 
clesiastical cognizance  of  adultery,  of  the 
execution  of  testaments,  and  other  causes 
which  had  been  claimed  by  the  clergy.f 
Their  immunity  in  criminal  matters  was 
straitened  by  the  introduction  of  privileged 
cases,  to  which  it  did  not  extend ;  such 
as   treason,  murder,  robbeiy,  and   other 
heinous  offences. |    The  parliament  began 
to  exercise  a  judicial  control  over  episco- 
pal courts.     It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  waiters,  that  it  devised 
its  famous  form  of  procedure,  the  appeal 
because  of  abuse. ^     This,  in  the   course 
of  time,  and  through  the  decline  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  not  only  proved  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  against  encroachments  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  drew  back  again 
to  the  lay  court  the  greater  part  of  tliose 
causes  which  by  prescription,  and  indeed 
by  law,  had  appertained  to  a  different  cog- 
nizance.    Thus  testamentary,  and  even 
in   a  great   degree  matrimonial   causes, 
were  decided  by  the  parliament ;  and  in 
many  other  matters,  that  body,  being  the 
judge  of  its  own  competence,  narrowed, 
by  means  of  the  appeal  because  of  abuse, 
the  boundaries  of  the  opposite  jurisdic- 
tion. 1|     This  remedial  process  appears  to 
have  been  more  extensively  applied  tlian 
our  English  writ  of  prohibition.  The  latter 
merely  restrains  the  interference  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  which  the 
law  has  not  committed  to  them.     But  the 
parliament  of  Paris  considered  itself,  I 
apprehend,  as  conservator  of  the  liberties 
and  discipline  of  the  Galilean  church ;  and 
interposed  the  appeal  because  of  abuse, 
whenever  the  spiritual  court,  even  in  its 
proper  province,  transgressed  the  canoni-» 
cal  rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  govern 
ed^t 

*  Velly,  t.  vhi.,  p.  234.  Fleury,  Institutions,  t. 
ii.,  p.  12.    Hist,  du  Droit  Eccles.  Fran9.,  t.  ii.,  p.  86 

t  Villaret,  t.  xi.,  p.  182. 

X  Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  ii.,  p.  138.  It 
the  famous  case  of  Balue,  a  bishop  and  cardinal 
whom  Louis  XI.  detected  in  a  treasonable  intrigue 
it  was  contended  by  the  king  that  he  had  a  right  to 
punish  him  capitally. — Du  Clos,  Vie  de  Louis  XI.. 
t.  i.,  p.  422.  Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xvii.,  p, 
330.  Balue  was  confined  for  many  years  in  a  small 
iron  cage,  which  till  lately  was  shown  in  the  castle 
of  Loches. 

()  Pasquier,  1.  iii.,  c.  33.  Hist,  du  Droit  EccKs. 
Fran(;ois,  t.  ii.,  p.  119.  Fleury,  Institutions  au 
Droit  Eccles.  Franrjois,  t.  ii.,  p.  221.  Do  Marca, 
Do  Concordantifi  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  1.  iv.,  c.  19. 
The  last  author  seems  to  carry  il.  rather  higher. 

II  Fleury,  Institutions,  t.  li..  p,  42,  &Lc. 

%  De  Marci,  De  Concordantifi,  I.  iv.,  c.  9.    Flea 
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Wliile  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  losing 
„   ,.      ,    their  general  influence  over  Eu- 

Decline  of  Tu        j  •  i        *        • 

Papal  influ-  Tope,  they  did  not  gam  more  es- 
ence  in  ita-  timation  ill  Italy.  It  is  indeed 
■■■  a   problem   of  some   difiicuhy, 

whether  they  derived  any  substantial 
advantage  from  their  temporal  principali- 

y.  For  the  last  three  centuries,  it  has 
certainly  been  conducive  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  spiritual  supremacy,  which, 
in  the  complicated  relations  of  policy, 
might  have  been  endangered  by  their  be- 

;oming   the   subjects   of    any  particular 
sovereign.     But  I  doubt   whetlier  their 
real  authority  over  Christendom  in  the 
middle  ages  was  not  better  preserved  by  | 
a*state  of  nominal  dependance  upon  the  ; 
empire,  without    much  efl'eclive  control  \ 
on  one    side,   or  many   temptations   to 
worldly   ambition   on   the   other.     That  j 
covetousness  of  temporal   sway  which,  | 
having  long  prompted  their  measures  of 
usurpation  and  forger}',  seemed,  from  the 
time  of  Innocent  111.   and  Nicolas  III., 
to    reap    its    gratification,    impaired    the 
more  essential  parts  of  the  papal  author- 
ity.    In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  popes  degraded  their  character 
by  too  much  anxiety  about  the  politics  of 
Italy.     The  veil  woven  by  religious  awe 
was  rent  asunder,  and  the  features  of  or- 
dinary ambition   appeared   without  dis- 
guise.    For  it  was  no  longer  that  magnif- 
icent and  original    system   of    spiritual 
power,  which  made  Gregory  VII.,  even 
in  exile,  a  rival  of   the  ^'inperor,  which 
held  forth  redress  where  the  law  could 
not   protect,   and   punishment  where   it 
could  not  chastise,  which  fell  in  some- 
times   with     superstitious     feeling,    and 
sometimes  with  political  interest.     Many 
might  believe  that  the  pope  could  depose 
a  schismatic  prince,  who  were  di.'^gustcd 
at  his  attacking  an  unoffending  neighbour. 
As  the  cupidity  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to 
worldly  estate  had  lowered  their  charac- 
ter everywhere,  so   the  similar  conduct 
of  their  head  undermined  the  respect  felt 
for  him  in  Italy.     The  censures  of  the 
church,  those  excommunications  and  in- 
terdicts which   had  made  Europe  trem- , 
ble,  became  gradually  despicable  as  well 
as  odious,  when  they  were   lavished  in 
every  squabble   for  territory  which  the 
pope   was  pleased   to   make   his   own.* 

ry,  t.  ii.,  p.  224.  In  Spain,  even  now,  says  De  Mar- 
ca,  ^>i^llops  or  clerks  not  obeying  royal  mandates 
that  inliioit  the  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
we  expelled  from  the  kingdom  and  deprived  of  the 
nght.s  of  denizcnship. 

♦  In  1200,  Pisa  was  put  under  an  interdict  fur 
havinp  conferred    th«*  isipniory  on  the  Count   of 
Monl«!<'!iro,  and  he  wa.,  ordt-red,  on  pain  of  excom- 
icalioo,  to  lay  down  the  government  withip  »  , 


I  Even   the   crusades,  wliich  had  already 
been  tried  against  the  heretics  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  were  now  preached  against  all 
I  who  espoused  a  different  party  from  the 
j  lioman  see  in  the  quarrels  of  Italy.    Such 
!  were  those  directed  at  Frederick  Ii.,  at 
I  .Manfred,  and  at  Matteo  \  isconli,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  bribery,  indulgences 
and  remission  of  sins.     The  papal  inier- 
1  diets  of  the  fourteenth  century  v\(tre  a 
'different  coni{)lexion  from  tho^,*  of  for- 
mer times.     Though  tremendous  to  the 
imagination,  they  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to    spintual  effects,  or  to  such  afl 
were  connected  with  religion,  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  and  sepulture.     Bui 
Clement    V.,   on   account   of   an    attack 
made  by  the  Venetians  upon  +errara,  in 
130y,  proclaimed  the  whole  people  infa- 
mous, and   incapable    for   three  genera- 
tions of  any  otlice  ;  their  goods,  in  cv#  r> 
part  of  the  world,  subject  to  confi.vcaiiun, 
and  every  Venetian,  wherever  he  might 
be  found,  liable  to  be  reduced  into  slave- 
r)'.*     A  bull  in  the  same  terms  was  j^b- 
lished  by  Gregory  XI.,  in   1376,  against 
the  Florentines. 

From  the  termination  of  the  scfiism, 
as  the  popes  found  their  ambition  thwar  - 
ed  beyond  the  Alps,  it  was  diverted  moi-? 
and  more  towards  schemes  of  lemponl 
sovereignty.     In  these  we  do  not  pei- 
ceive  that  consistent  policy,  which  re 
markably  actuated  tlieir  conduct  as  su 
preme  heads  of  the  church.     .Men  ger.er 
ally  advanced  in  yeans,  and  born  of  no 
ble    Italian   families,   made   the   papacy 
subservient  to  the  elevation  of  tluir  kin 
dred,  or  to  the  interests  of  a  loe;jl  fac- 
tion.    For  sucli  ends  they  11  <• 
dark  conspiracies  of  that  b;i 
guished  only  by  the  more  S( .              ^  lur 
pitude  of  their  vices  from  i..i    ,.,     >  ly 
rants  and   intriguers   with    whom    they 
were  engaged.     In  the  latter  p  '  *         '  <• 
fifieenlh   century,   when   all    f. 
prejudices  were  worn  away,  tli<>>t    wijo 
«)ccuj)ied  the  most  ronsj)icuous  station  in 
Europe  disgraced  their  name  by  more  no- 
torious protligacy  than  could  Ih'  •    -    '-  ' 
ed  in  the  darkest  age  that  had  jw 
and  at  the   moment    bt  ^ 
work  is  not  carried,  the  i 
by  Charles  VIII.,  I  must  leave  the  j>wn. 
tjfical  throne  in  the  posscssicNi  <>•'   '  •  \ 
ander  VI. 

It  has  lieen  my  object  in  ?' 


Ml 


1.! 


month 
pope  to  :i 
fore  tl.i  \ 
ihey  •. 

the  K  ^    .  i        i; 

less  to  (luotr  rvery  instancr. 
•  .Muriluru 
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jchaptcr  to  bring  within  the  compass  of 
/a  few  hours'  perusal  the  substance  of  a 
Threat  and  interesting  branch  of  history  ; 
'•not  certainly  uith  such  extensive  reach 
of  learning  as  the  subject  might  require, 
but  from  sources  of  unquestioned  credi- 
bility. Unconscious  of  any  partialities 
that*  could  give  an  oblique  bias  to  my 
mind,  I  have  not  been  very  solicitous  to 
avoid  offence  where  offence  is  so  easily 
taken.  Yet  there  is  one  misinterpreta- 
tion of  my  meaning  which  I  would  gladly 
obviate.  I  have  not  designed,  in  exhibit- 
ing without  disguise  the  usurpations  of 
Rome  during  the  middle  ages,  to  furnish 
materials  for  unjust  prejudice  or  unfound- 
ed distrust.  It  is  an  advantageous  cir- 
cumstance for  the  philosophical  inquirer 
into  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  domin- 
ion that,  as  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
vas.  extent  of  fifteen  centuries,  the  de- 
pendance  of  events  upon  general  causes, 
rather  than  on  transitory  combmations 
or  the  character  of  individuals,  is  made 
mo*e  evident,  and  the  future  more  prob- 
ably foretold  from  a  consideration  of  the 
past,  than  we  are  apt  to  find  in  political 
history.  Five  centuries  have  now  elap- 
sed, during  every  one  of  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  see  has  succes- 


sively declined.  \Slowly  and  silently  re- 
ceding from  their  claims  to  temporal 
power,  the  pontiffs  hardly  protect  their 
dilapidated  citadel  from  the  revolution- 
ary concussions  of  modern  .times,  the  ra- 
pacity of  governments,  and  the  grow 
ing  averseness  to  ecclesiastical  influence. 
But,  if  thus  bearded  by  unmannerly  and 
threatening  innovation,  they  should  occa- 
sionally forget  that  cautious  policy  which 
necessity  has  prescribed,  if  they  should 
attempt,  an  unavailing  expedient!  to  re- 
vive institutions  which  can  be  no  longer 
operative,  or  principles  that  have  died 
away,  their  defensive  efforts  will  not  be 
unnatural,  nor  ought  to  excite  either 
indignation  or  alarm.  A  calm,  compre- 
hensive study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
not  in  such  scraps  and  fragments  as  the 
ordinary  partisans  of  our  ephemeral  lit- 
erature obtrude  upon  us,  is  perhaps  the 
best  antidote  to  extravagant  apprehen- 
sions. Those  who  know  what  Rome  has 
once  been  are  best  able  to  appreciate 
what  she  is ;  those  who  have  seen  the 
thunderbolt  in  the  hands  of  the  Gregories 
and  the  Innocents,  will  hardly  be  intimi- 
dated at  the  sallies  of  decrepitude,  the 
impotent  dart  of  Priam  amid  the  crack- 
ling ruins  of  Troy. 

t 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


PART  I. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution. — Sketch  of  An- 
glo-Saxon History. — Succession  to  the  Crown. 
—Orders  of  Men. —  Thanes  and  Ceorls. — Wit- 
tenagemot.  —  Judicial  System.  —  Division  into 
Hundreds. — County-Court. — Trial  by  Jury — its 
Antiquity  investigated. — Law  of  Frank-pledge — 
lis  several  Stages. — Question  of  Feudal  Ten- 
ures before  the  Conquest. 

No  unbiased  observer,  who  derives 
pleasure  from  the  welfare  of  his  species, 
can  fail  to  consider  the  long  and  uninter- 
ruptedly increasing  prosperity  of  England 
as  the  most  beautiful  phenomenon  in  the 
histor}'  of  mankind.  Climates  more  pro- 
pitious may  impart  more  largely  the 
mere  enjoyments  of  existence ;  but  in  no 
other  region  have  the  benefits  that  polit- 
ical institutions  can  confer  been  diffused 
over  so  extended  apoptilation  ;  nor  have 
any  people  so  well  reconciled  the  dis- 
irordant  elements  of  wealth,  order,  and 
liberty.     These   advantages   are   surely 


not  owing  to  the  soil  of  this  island,  no 
to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but 
to  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  from  which, 
through  various  means,  the  characteristic 
independence  and  industriousness  of>our 
nation  have  been  derived.  The  consti- 
tution, therefore,  of  England  must  be  to 
inquisitive  men  of  all  countries,  far  more 
to  ourselves,  an  object  of  superior  inter- 
est; distinguished  especially,  as  it  is 
from  all  free  governments  of  powerful 
nations  which  history  has  recorded,  by 
its  manifesting,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  not  merely  no  symptom  of  ir- 
retrievable decay,  but  a  more  expansive 
energy.  Comparing  long  periods  of 
time,  it  may  be  justly  asserted  that  the 
administration  of  government  has  pro- 
gressively become  more  equitable,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  sut>jectmore  secure  ; 
and,  though  it  would  be  both  presumptu- 
ous and  unwise  to  express  an  unlimited 
confidence  as  to  the  durability  of  liber- 
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jes  which  owe  their  greatest  security  to 
he  constant  suspicion  of  the  people,  yet, 
if  we  cahnly  reflect  on  the  present  as- 
pect of  this  country,  it  will  probably  ap- 
pear that  whatever  perils  may  threaten 
our  constitution  are  rather  from  circum- 
stances altogether  unconnected  with  it 
than  from  any  intrinsic  defects  of  its  own. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  tlie  ensuing  ciiap- 
icr  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  this 


The  destruction  cf  those  minor  statet 
was    reser\ed   for   a    different    enemy 
About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  tlie 
northern    pirates   brgan   to    r  '   tlia 

coast  of  England.     Scandi::avi  i  liecl 

in  that  age  a  very  singular  condition  of 
society.  Her  population,  continually  re« 
dundant  in  those  barren  regions  which 
gave  it  birth,  was  cast  out  in  search  of 
plunder  upon  the  ocean.     Tiiose   who 


system  of  government.     Such  an  inves-    loved  riot  rather  than  famine  embarked 


ligation,  impartially  conducted,  will  de- 
tect errors  diametrically  opposite ;  those 
intended    to    impose    on    the   populace, 
which,  on  account  of  their  palpable  ab- 
surdity and  the  ill  faith  with  which  they 
are    usually   proposed,    I    have    seldom 
thought  it  worth   while  directly  to   re- 
pel;  and  those  which    better  informed 
persons  are  apt  to  entertain,  caught  from 
transient  reading  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  late  historians,  but  easily  refuted 
by  the  genuine  testimony  of  ancient  times. 
The  seven  very  unequal  kingdoms  of 
Sketch  of  ^^^®    Saxon    Heptarchy,   formed 
Anglo-      successively  out  of  the  countries 
Baxon      wrested  from  the  Britons,  were 
'Story,     originally   independent    of   each 
other.    Several  times,  however,  a  power- 
ful sovereign  acquired  a  preponderating 
influence  over   his  neighbours,  marked 
perhaps  by  the  payment  of  tribute.     Sev- 
en are  enumerated  by  Bcde  as  having 
thus  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Britain ;  i 
an  expression  which  must  be  very  loose- 
ly interpreted.     Three  kingdoms  became 
at  length  predominant ;  those  of  Wcssex, 
Mercia,  and  Northumberland.     The  first 
rendered  tributary  the  small  estates  of 
the  Southeast,  and  the  second  that  of  the 
Kastern   Angles.     But   Egbert,  king  of 
Wesscx,  not  only  incorporated  with  his 
own  monarchy  the  dependant  kingdoms 
of  Kent  and  Essex,  but  obtained  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his   superiority   from 
Mercia  and  Northumberland ;  the  latter 
of  which,  though  the  most  extensive  of 
any  Anglo-Saxon  state,  was  too  much 
weakened  by  its  internal  divisions  to  of- 
fer any  resistance.*     Still,  however,  the 
kingdoms   of  Mercia,   East  Anglia,  and 
Northumberland    remained   under    their 
ancient  line  of  sovereigns ;  nor  did  cither 
Egbert  or  his  five  immediate  successors 
assuiiu'  the  title  of  any  other  crown  than 
VVessex.f 


•  Chrnnicon  Saxonicum,  p.  70. 

t  Alfrtd  (Icnominalrs  hinisplf  in  his  will,  Occi- 
donulium  Saioruin  rcr  ;  and  Asserms  nrver  fjives 
hnn  any  other  nam»v  But  his  roh  Kilwanl  the  El- 
der takes  tht*  title  of  Rex  Anglorurn  (»n  U.h  coins. — 
Vid.  Numisratta  Anglo-Sa.xon.  in  Iiiclif»'»  The- 
Aannii,  vol  ij. 


in  large  armaments  under  chiefs  of  legit- 
imate authority,  as  well  as  approved  val- 
our.    Such  were  tlie  sea-kings,  renown- 
ed in  the  stories  of  the  North  ;  the  young- 
er branches  commonly  of  royal  families, 
who  inherited,  as  it  were,   the  sea  foi 
their  patrimony.     AVithoul  any  territory 
but  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  without 
any  dwelling  but  their  ships,  these  prince- 
ly pirates  were  obeyed  by  nuiii'  '>- 
Jects,  and  intimidated  inight\               >.• 
Their  invasions  of  England  became  con- 
tinually more  formidable ;   and,  as  their 
confidence  increased,  they  began  first  to 
winter,  and  ultimately  to  form  permanent 
settlements   in   the   country.      By   their 
command  of  the   sea,  it  was   easy  for 
them  to  harass  every  part  of  an  island 
presenting  such  an  extent  of  coast  aa 
Britain ;  the  Saxons,  after  a  brave  resist^ 
ance,  gradually  gave  way,  and  were  od 
the  brink  of  the  same  servitude  or  e.xter- 
mination  which  their  own  arms  had  ;U- 
ready  brought  upon  the  ancient  posses- 
sors. 

From  this  imminent  peril,  after  the 
three  dependant  kingdoms,  Mtr  ^  r- 
thumberland,  and  Ea.sl  Anglia,  .  :i 

overwhelmed,  it  was  the  glory  of  Alfred 
to  rescue  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy. 
Nothing  less  than  the  appearance  of  a 
hero  so  uni!«  Miig,  so    •    *  j, 

and  so  just,  (  .  .ve  pre\< 
tire  conqucjsi  of  England.  Vet  he  n-  \«r 
subdued  the  Danes,  nor  became  mazier 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Thames, 
the  Lea,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Roman  road 
called  vV'atling-street,  «lrtrrmiiwd  the  lim- 
its of  Alfrci's  d.  i 
east  of  this  bouii 

vaders,  still  denominate»l  the  armies  of 
East    Anglia    and    Northumberland ,%    a 
name  terribly  expressive  of  foreijin  con 
qiierors,  who  retained  their  war' 
federacy  without  melting  into  t  ■» 


•  For  these  Vikingr.  or  se«-kinp«,  •  nmm  «ivl  in 

terrstunj  piil>ject.  I    v  "  '» 

Hislorv  <•(  the    Anc 

work    •  lliJl  t-'!!  ilu*ir.'.:« 

our  «•• 

t  \\  .,Mii«,  L«'i{«"»  .Afij;io-.'';ixon.,  p.  47      CHtoq 
Saum  .  p.  yO. 
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of  thoir  siil»jcct  population.  Three  able 
and  active  sovereigns,  Edward,  Athel- 
stan,  and  Edmund,  the  successors  of  Al- 
fred, pursued  the  course  of  victory,  and 
finally  rendered  the  English  monarchy 
coextensive  with  the  present  limits  of 
England.  Yet  even  Edgar,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  did 
not  venture  to  interfere  \nth  the  legal 
customs  of  his  Danish  subjects.* 

Under  this  prince,  whose  rare  fortune 
as  well  as  judicious  conduct  procured 
h  m  the  surname  of  Peaceable,  the  king- 
dom appears  to  have  reached  its  zenith 
ol  prosperity.  But  his  premature  death 
changed  the  scene.  The  minority  and 
feeble  character  of  Ethelred  II.  provoked 
fresh  incursions  of  our  enemies  beyond 
the  German  Sea.  A  long  series  of  dis- 
asters, and  the  inexplicable  treason  of 
those  to  whom  the  public  safety  was  in- 
trusted, overthrew  the  Saxon  line,  and 
established  Canute  of  Denmark  upon  the 
throne. 

The  character  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions was  in  some  measure  changed  from 
what  it  had  been  during  their  first  inva- 
sions. They  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith ;  they  were  consohdated  into  great 
kingdoms ;  they  had  lost  some  of  that 
predatory  and  ferocious  spirit  which  a  re- 
ligion, invented,  as  it  seemed,  for  pirates, 
had  stimulated.  Those  too  who  had 
long  been  settled  in  England  became 
gradually  more  assimilated  to  the  na- 
tives, whose  laws  and  language  were  not 
radically  different  from  their  own.  Hence 
the  accession  of  a  Danish  line  of  kings 
produced  neither  any  evil  nor  any  sen- 
sible change  of  pohty.  But  the  Enghsh 
still  outnumbered  their  conquerors,  and 
eagerly  returned,  when  an  opportunity 
arrived,  to  the  ancient  stock.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  notwithstanding  his  Nor- 
man favourites,  was  endeared  by  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character  to  the  English  na- 
tion; and  subsequent  miseries  gave  a 
kind  of  posthumous  credit  to  a  reign  not 
eminent  either  for  good  fortune  or  wise 
government. 

In  a  stage  of  civilization  So  little  ad- 
Succession  vaiiccd  as  that  of  the  Anglo- Sax- 
U)  ihc  ons,  and  under  circumstances 
erown.  ^j-  ^^^^  inccssant  peril,  the  for- 
tunes of  a  nation  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
wisdom    and   valour  of  its   sovereigns. 


♦  Wilkirs,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  83.  In  lOG-l, 
lifter  a  revolt  of  the  NorthunnVjrians,  Edward  the 
Confessor  renewed  the  laws  of  Canute. — Chronic. 
Saxon.  It  geerns  now  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
comparison  of  dialects,  that  the  inhabitants  from 
the  Humber,  or  at  least  the  Tyne,  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  were  chiefly  Danes 


No  free  people,  therefore,  would  mtrust 
their  safety  to  blind  chance,  and  permit 
a  uniform  observance  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  prevail  against  strong  public 
expediency.  Accordingly  the  Saxons, 
like  most  other  European  nations^  while 
they  limited  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
exclusively  to  one  royal  family,  were 
not  very  scrupulous  about  its  devolution 
upon  the  nearest  heir.  It  is  an  unwar- 
ranted assertion  of  Carte,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  "lin- 
eal agnauc  succession,  the  blood  of  the 
second  son  having  no  right  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  of  the  eldest."*  Unques- 
tionably the  eldest  son  of  the  last  king, 
being  of  full  age,  and  not  manifestly  in- 
competent, was  his  natural  and  probable 
successor ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  certain  that 
he  always  waited  for  an  election  to  take 
upon  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty; 
although  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
according  to  the  ancient  form,  appears  to 
imply  its  necessity.  But  the  public  se- 
curity in  those  times  was  thought  inconi- 
patible  with  a  minor  king ;  and  the  arti- 
ficial substitution  of  a  regency,  which 
stricter  notions  of  hereditary  right  have 
introduced,  had  never  occurred  to  .so 
rude  a  people.  Thus,  not  to  mention 
those  instances  which  the  obscure  times 
of  the  Heptarchy  exhibit,  Ethelred  I.,  as 
some  say,  but  certainly  Alfred,  excluded 
the  progeny  of  their  elder  brother  from 
the  throne. t  Alfred,  in  his  testament, 
dilates  upon  his  own  title,  which  he  builds 
upon  a  triple  foundation,  the  will  of  his 
father,  the  compact  of  his  brother  Ethel- 
red, and  the  consent  of  the  West  Saxon 
nobility. J  A  similar  objection  to  the 
government  of  an  infant  seems  to  have 
rendered  Athelstan,  notwithstanding  his 
reputed  illegitimacy,  the  public  choice 
upon  the  death  of  Edward  the  Elder. 
Thus,  too,  the  sons  of  Edmund  I.  were 
postponed  to  their  uncle  Edred,  and 
again  preferred  to  his  issue.  And  happy 
might  it  have  been  for  England  if  this 
exclusion  of  infants  had  always  obtained. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  royal 
family  wanted  some  prince  of  mature 
years  to  prevent  the  crown  from  resting 
upon  the  head  of  l  child  ;§  and  hence  the 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  .3G5.  Blackstone  has  laboired  l*> 
prove  the  same  proposition  ;  but  his  knowl'.dge  ol 
English  history  was  rather  superficial. 

t  Chronicon  Saxon.,  p.  99.  Hume  says  tha 
Ethelwald,  who  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  p^dward  the  Elder,  was  son  of  P^thelbert 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  only  calls  him  the  king's 
cousin  ;  which  he  would  be  as  the  son  of  Ethelred 

t  Spelman,  Vita  Alfrcdi,  Appendix. 

^  According  to  the  hi.«»orian  of  Ranisey,  a  sor 
of  mterregnurn  took  place  m  Edgar's  death  •  '" 
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minorities  of  Edward  II.  and  F^thelred  II., 
led  to  misfortunes  which  overwhehned 
for  a  time  both  the  house  of  Cerdic  and 
the  English  nation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  during  its 
inrtuenceof  earlier  period,   seems  to   have 
provincial     suftercd  but  little  from  that  in- 
poN-ernors.    subordination  among  the  supe- 
rior nobility,  which  ended  in  dismember- 
mg  the  ei.ipire  of  Charlemagne.     Such 
kings  as  Alfred  and  Athelstan  were  not 
5kely   to   permit  it.     And    the    English 
counties,  each  under  its  own  alderman, 
were  not  of  a  size  to  encourage  the  usur- 
pations of  their  governors.     But  when 
the  whole  kingdom  was  subdued,  there 
arose  unfortunately  a  fashion  of  intrust- 
ing great  provinces  to  the  administration 
of  a  single  earl.     Notwithstanding  their 
union,  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  East 
Anglia  were  regarded  in  some  degree  as 
distinct  parts  of  the  monarchy,     A  differ- 
ence of  laws,  though  probably  but  slight, 
kept  up  this  separation.     Alfred  govern- 
ed Mercia  by  the  hands  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Etheltleda  ; 
and  that  lady,  after  her  husband's  death, 
held  the  reins  with  a. masculine  energy 
till  her  own,  when  her  brother  Edward 
took   the    province   into   his   immediate 
command.*     But  from  the  era  of  Edward 
II. 's  accession,  the  provincial  governors 
began  to  overpower  the  royal  authority, 
as  they  had  done  upon  the  continent. 
England,  under  this  prince,  was  not  far 
removed  from   the  condition  of   France 
uuflcr  Ciiarles  the  Bald.     In  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  whole  king- 
dom seems  to  have  been  divided  among 
five  earls, t  three  of  whom  were  Clodwin 
and  his  sons  Harold  and  Tostig.     It  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  the  royal  line 
was  soon  supplanted  by  the  most  power- 
ful and  popular  of  these  leaders,  a  prince 
well  worthy  to  have  founded  a  new  dy- 
nasty, if  his  eminent  qualities   had   not 
yielded  to  those  of  a  still  more  illustrious 
enemy. 

There  were  but  two  denominations  of 
Dismbution  persons  above  the  class  of  ser- 
jnto  Tiintits  vitude,  Tiiaucs  an«4  Ceorls  ;  the 
uid  Ooris.    owners  and  the  cultivators  of 


son's  birth  not  being  thoiipht  suffif  irut  to  pive  him 
a  clear  right  during  infancy. — ^  (J;Ur.  xv  Scrint  , 
p.  41.3. 

•  Chronicon  Saxon. 

t  The  wort!  earl  (eorl)  meant  oriEWinliy  a  man 
of  nobU;  birth,  as  opposed  to  the  ceorl.  h  was  not 
•  title  of  otVirc  till  the  eleventh  rentury.  wjjen  it 
^88  used  a.s  synonymous  to  ald'Tinaii,  lor  a  jfov- 
emor  of  a  county  or  province.  After  the  comiue.'tt, 
It  superseded  altogether  the  ancient  title. — Sflden's 
Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.,  p.  C.jH  (rdit.  Wilkins), 
•od  An^lo-Saxuu  wntiags  passim. 


'  land,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  a  more  accu- 
rate distinction,  the  gentry  and  the  infe- 
!  rior  people.     Among  all  the  northern  na 
I  lions,  as  is  well  known,  the  weregild,  or 
j  compensation  for  murder,  was  the  stand 
ard  measure  of  the  gradations  of  society. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon    laws  we  fjud    two 
ranks   of  freeholders ;    the    first,   exiled 
king's  thanes,  whose  lives  were  valued 
at  1-200  shilhngs ;  the  second,  of  inferioi 
degree,  whose  composition  was  half  thai 
sum.*     That  of  a  ceorl  was  200  shillings 
The  nature  of  this  distinction  between 
royal  and  lesser  thanes  is  verj'  obscure . 
and  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
of  it  presently.     However,  the  thanes  in 
general,   or   Anglo-Saxon   gentry,   must 
have  been  very  numerous.    A  law  of  Elh- 
elred  directs  the  sheritT  to  take  twelve  of 
the  chief  thanes  in  every  hundred  as  his 
assessors  on  the  bench  of  justice. f     And 
from  Domesday  Book  we   may  colled 
that  they  had  formed  a  pretty  largo  classw 
at  least  in  some  counties,  under  Edward 
the  Confessor.^ 

The  composition  for  the  life  of  a  ceorl 
was,  as  has  been  said,  200  shil-  contiuiunor 
lings.  If  this  proportion  to  the  ^^^  <^«'"'« 
value  of  a  thane  points  out  the  subordina- 
tion of  ranks,  it  certainly  does  not  exhib- 
it the  lower  freemen  in  a  slate  of  com- 
plete abasement.  The  ceorl  was  not 
bound,  as  far  as  appears,  to  Uie  land 
which  he  cultivated;'^  he  was  occasion- 
ally called  upon  to  bear  arms  for  the 
j)ublic  safety  ;i|  he  was  protected  against 
personal  injuries,  or  trfsjiasses  on  his 
land  ;•[  h<;  was  capable  of  property,  and 
of  the  privileges  which  it  conferred.  If 
he  came  to  possess  five  hydes  of  land 
(or  about  600  acres),  with  a  church  and 
mansion  of  his  own,  he  was  euiillfd  to 
the  name  and  rights  of  a  thane. •*  1  am, 
however,  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
ceorl  were  sliding  more  and  more  towards 
a  state  of  servitude  before  the  conquest. ff 
The  natural  tendency  of  such  times  of 


*  Wilkms.  p.  40,  43,  01,  72,  101. 

t  Mem,  p.  117. 

X  Dornesilav  P  ■'-  ' -  ' -...-■  .i.^i  i-v  .i,f. 

ferent  sets  of  •  ■ 

sotnetiines  vari'  I 

persons.    The  i- 

tiniial  mention  :  .  t 

(liflTerfMit  fri>m  th»"  f  v 

Mm  this  .suLtjrcl  i>  ■•  ,'• 

I  ot  the  classes  ct  ^  Uioned  lO 

1  >  ^<  .iiis  at  presrn'  ^ 

^  1  ll.  c.  33,  '  -       Pus  leit  t« 

not  I  :   nnd  I  '  ..it  a      w  of  Itm 

(c.  ;<  '  »   ii'iJ*»*ranc« 

111,.  ■  :. 

f  L.'K"''  .Viif.d;,  c.  31.  35. 

••  L«'u'.  s  Athelstani,  ibid  ,  p.  70.  71. 

ft  II  the  laws  that  bear  the  iiam«  of  WiUiamu* 
aa  IS  generally  supposed  lhos<!  of  La 
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rapine,  ^vilh  the  analogy  of  a  similar 
change  in  France,  leads  to  this  conjec- 
ture. And  as  it  was  part  of  those  singu- 
lar regulations  which  were  devised  for 
the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  tliat 
every  man  should  be  enrolled  in  some 
tithing,  and  be  dependant  upon  some 
lord,  It  was  not  very  easy  for  the  ceorl 
to  exercise  the  privilege  (if  he  possessed 
it)  of  quitting  the  soil  upon  which  he 
lived. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  doubt  whether 
it  can  be  proved  by  any  authority  earlier 
than  that  of  Glanvil,  whose  treatise  was 
written  about  1180,  that  the  peasantry  of 
England  were  reduced  to  that  extreme 
debasement  wliich  our  law-books  call 
villanage,  a  condition  which  left  them  no 
civil  rights  with  respect  to  their  lord. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or, there  was  still  a  composition  fixed 
for  the  murder  of  a  villein  or  ceorl,  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  being,  as  it  was 
called,  law-worthy,  and  possessing  a 
rank,  however  subordinate,  in  political 
society.  And  this  composition  was  due 
to  his  kindred,  not  to  the  lord.*  Indeed, 
it  seems  positively  declared  in  another 
passage,  that  the  cultivators,  though 
bound  to  remain  upon  the  land,  were 
only  subject  to  certain  services. f  Again, 
the  treatise  denominated  the  Laws  of 
Kenry  I.,  which,  though  not  deserving 
that  appellation,  must  be  considered  as 
a  contemporary  document,  expressly 
mentions  the  twyhinder  or  villein  as  a 
freeman. J  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the 
villani  and  hordarii  of  Domesday  Book, 
who  are  always  distinguished  from  the 
serfs  of  the  demesne,  were  the  ceorls  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law.^  And  I  presume  that 
the  socmen,  who  so  frequently  occur  in 
that  record,  though  far  more  in  some 
counties  than  in  others,  were  ceorls  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest,  who  by  purchase 
had  acquired  freeholds,  or  by  prescrip- 
tion and  the  indulgence  of  their  lords  had 
obtained  such  a  property  in  the  outlands 
allotted  to  them  that  they  could  not  be 
removed,  and  in  many  instances  miglit 
dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  They  are 
the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the  free  so(;page 
tenants,  or  English  yeomanry,  whose  in- 
dependence has  stamped  with  peculiar 
features  both  our  constitution  and  our  na- 
tional character. 

Beneath  the  ceorls  in  political  estima- 
tion were  the  conquered  natives  of  Brit- 
Edward,  they  were  already  annexe  i  to  the  soil,  p. 
825. 

•  Wilkins,  p.  221.  t   bid.,  p.  225, 

1  Leges  Henr.  I.,  c.  70  and  76,  ia  Wilkins. 

0  Somner  on  Gavelkind,  p.  74. 


ain.  In  a  war  so  long  and  so  ob-  British 
stinately  maintained  as  that  of  the  naiiyes 
Britons  against  their  invaders,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  conclude,  that  in  a  great  part  of  th» 
country  the  original  inhabitants  were  al- 
moet  extirpated,  and  that  the  remaindei 
were  reduced  into  servitude.  This,  till 
lately,  has  been  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  our  antiquaries ;  and  witli  some  quali- 
fication, I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
still  be  received.  In  every  kingdom  of 
the  continent,  which  was  formed  by  the 
northern  nations  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Latin  language  preserved  its  superi- 
ority, and  has  much  more  been  corrupted 
through  ignorance  and  want  of  a  stand- 
ard, than  intermingled  with  their  original 
idiom.  But  our  own  language  is,  and 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  after 
the  Saxon  conquest,  essentially  Teuton- 
ic, and  of  the  most  obvious  affinity  to 
those  dialects  which  are  spoken  in  Den- 
mark and  Lower  Saxony.  With  such  as 
are  extravagant  enough  to  controvert  so 
evident  a  truth,  it  is  idle  to  contend ;  and 
those  who  believe  great  part  of  our  lan- 
guage to  be  borrowed  from  the  Welsh 
may  doubtless  infer  that  great  part  of 
our  population  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.  If  we  look  through  the  subsist- 
ing Anglo-Saxon  records,  there  is  not 
very  frequent  mention  of  British  subjects. 
But  some  undoubtedly  there  were  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  possessed  of  landed 
estate.  A  Welshman  (that  is,  a  Briton), 
who  held  five  hydes,  was  raised,  like  a 
ceorl,  to  the  dignity  of  thane.*  In  the 
composition,  hov^^ever,  for  their  lives, 
and  consequently  in  their  rank  in  society, 
they  were  inferior  to  the  meanest  Saxon 
freeman.  The  slaves,  who  were  gj^^gg 
frequently  the  objects  of  legisla- 
tion, rather  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing their  punishments  than  of  securing 
their  rights,  may  be  presumed,  at  least 
in  early  times,  to  have  been  part  of  the 
conquered  Britons.  For  though  his  own 
crimes,  or  the  tyranny  of  others,  might 
possibly  reduce  a  Saxon  ceorl  to  this  con- 
dition,! it  is  inconceivable  that  the  low- 
est of  those  who  won  England  with  their 
swords  should  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  kingdoms  have  been  left  destitute 
of  personal  Jberty. 

The  gre^t  council  by  which  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  was  guided  in  all  Ti.ewuteh 
the  main  acts  of  government  agemot. 
bore  the  appellation  of  Wittenagemot,  oi 
the  assembly  of  the  wise  men.  All  theL 
laws  express  the  assent  cf  this  council 


*  Leges  Inae,  p.  18. 
t  Leges  h  -e,  c.  24. 


Leg,  Atheist,  p  71 
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and  there  are  instances  where  grants 
made  without  its  concurrence  have  been 
revoked.  It  was  composed  of  prelates 
and  abbots,  of  the  aldermen  of  sliires, 
and,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  of  the 
noble  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom.* 
Whether  the  lesser  thanes,  or  inferior 
proprietors  of  lands,  were  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  national  council,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  in  the  shiregemot,  or  county- 
court,  is  not  easily  to  be  decided.  Many 
writers  have  concluded  from  a  passage 
in  the  History  of  Ely,  that  no  one,  how- 
ever nobly  born,  could  sit  in  the  witten- 
agemot,  so  late  at  least  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed fort}'  hydes  of  land,  or  about  five 
thousand  acres. f  But  the  passage  in 
question  does  not  unequivocally  relate 
to  the  wittenagemot ;  and  being  vaguely 
worded  by  an  ignorant  monk,  who  per- 
haps had  never  gone  beyond  his  fens, 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible testimony.  Certainly  so  very 
high  a  qualification  cannot  be  supposed 
lo  have  been  requisite  in  the  kingdoms 
Df  the  Heptarchy ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
collateral  evidence  to  confirm  the  hypolh- 
Sfiis.  If,  however,  all  the  body  of  thanes 
JT  freeholders  were  admissible  to  tlie 
wittenagemot,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  pnv- 
lege  should  have  been  fully  exercised. 
Very  few,  I  believe,  at  present,  imagine 
that  there  was  any  representative  system 
u:  that  age ;  much  less  that  the  ceorls  or 
inferior  freemen  had  the  smallest  share 
in  the  deliberations  of  th3  national  as- 
sembly. Every  argument  which  a  spirit 
of  controversy  once  pressed  into  this 
service,  has  long  since  been  victoriously 
refuted. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Hume, 
Juiiiciai  that  among  a  people  who  lived  in 
power,  so  simple  a  manner  as  these  An- 
glo-Saxons, the  judicial  power  is  always 
of  more  consequence  than  the  legislative. 
The  liberties  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  thanes 
were  cliiefly  secured,  next  to  their  swords 
and  their  free  spirits,  by  the  inestimable 
right  of  deciding  civil  and  criminal  suits 
in  their  own  county-court ;  an  institulion 
which,  having  survived  the  Conquest,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  fix  the 
liberties  of  England  upon  a  broad  and 
popular  basis,  by  limiting  tiie  feud;d  aris- 
tocracy, deserves  attention  in  following 
the  history  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  coun- 


♦  Le!»es  Anglo-Saxon.,  in  Wilkin.s,  passim. 

+  Quoniam  iIIp  qiindraginta  hydarun  terns  do- 
miniutii  minimi  obtinoret,  licet  nohilis  r-ssct,  intrr 
proceres  tunc  riurticrari  non  potuil.— 3  Gale,  Scrip- 
tOTM,  p.  51.1 

>    9 


ties,  and  of  these  into  hundreds  Diricioa 
and  decennaries,  for  the  purpose  '"">  '^^^o 
of  administering  justice,  was  ikU  j'SiJfMi 
peculiar  to  England.  In  the  early  mbioji 
laws  of  France  and  Lombardy,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  hundred  court, 
and  now  and  then  of  those  petty  village 
magistrates,  who  in  England  were  called 
tithing-men.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe 
the  estabhshment  of  this  system  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors  to  Alfred,  upon  the 
authority  of  Ingulfus,  a  writer  contem- 
porary' with  the  Conquest.  But  neither 
the  biographer  of  Alfred,  Asseriua,  i.or 
the  existing  laws  of  that  prince,  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  fact.  With  rt  spi'ct  indeed 
to  the  division  of  counties,  .  gov- 

ernment by  aldermen  and  ~  ,  it  is 

certain  that  both  existed  long  before  his 
lime  ;•  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  sup- 
[)Osed  is  that  he  might  in  some  instances 
have  ascertained  an  unsettled  I  v. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  «  .  i- 

dence  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  minor 
divisions.  Hundreds,  I  think,  are  firj»i 
mentioned  in  a  law  of  Edgar,  and  li- 
things  in  one  of  Canute.f  But  as  Alfred* 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  nevor  mas- 
ter of  more  than  half  the  i  .\  the 

complete   distribution   of   1. :    into 

these  districts  cannot,  upon  any  supposi- 
tion, be  referred  to  him. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  ob- 
servable in  ihis  division  which  •() 
indicate  that  it  could  not  have  l.i^  .  '  e 
at  one  time,  nor  upon  one  system ;  I 
mean,  the  extreme  inequaUty  of  hundreds 
in  diflerent  parts  of  England.  Whether 
the  name  be  conceivt-d  to  ref-  '  o 
number  of  free  fainihes,  or  of  .  .  1- 
ers,  or  of  petty  vills,  forming  no  inuny 
associations  of  mutual  assurance  or  frank- 
pledge, one  can  liardly  doubt  that,  when 
the  term  was  first  applied,  a  In:  '"  '  .)f 
one  or  other  of  tli<'s«>.  wrrc  coin  .  it 
an  average  :  e. 
But  it  is  imi  v 
ingsize  of  hundreds  to  any  single  hypoth- 
esis. The  county  of  Sussex  contains 
sixty-five ;  that  of  Dorset  forty-three , 
while  Yorkshire  has  only  iW'  >•; 
and  Lancashire  but  six.  No  dill  .f 
population,  though  the  south  of  England 
was  undoubtedly  far  the  best  peopled, 
can  be  conceived  to  account  for  so  pro- 
digious a  disparity.  1  kn  >  f  no  bt'ttcr 
solution  than  that   the                 s   of   the 


•  Counties,  u  well  m  the  aklorman  «rbo  pi^ 
ffidtni  over  thrm,  are  menlioood  ui  the  Uwc  o(  loii, 
c.  36 

+  Wilkujf,  p.  87,  136.    T'  '.  now»T«i 

refers  lo  them  u  an  ancient  ;  :  qui 

centunv  conrentua,  iicut  anloa  maiitutum  era! 
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nortli,  properly  called  wapentakes,*  were  i  into,  crimes  were  investigated,  and  claim* 
planned  upon  a  different  system,  and  ob-    were  determined.     I  assign  all  these  func 


tained  the  denomination  of  hundreds  in 
correctly,  after  the  union  of  all  England 
mider  a  single  sovereign. 

Vssuming,  therefore,  the  name  and  par- 
tion  of  hundreds  to  have  originated  in 
the  southern  counties,  it  will  rather,  I 
think,  appear  probable,  that  they  contain- 
ed only  a  hundred  free  families,  inclu- 
ding the  ceorls  as  well  as  their  landlords. 
ff  we  suppose  none  but  the  latter  to  have 
Deen  numbered,  we  should  find  six  thou- 
sand thanes  in  Kent,  and  six  thousand 
five  hundred  in  Sussex ;  a  reckoning  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  any  probable  esti- 
mate.f  But  though  we  have  little  direct 
estimony  as  to  the  population  of  those 
times,  there  is  one  passage  which  falls  in 
very  sufficiently  with  the  former  suppo- 
sition. Bede  says  that  the  king'dom  of 
the  South  Saxons,  comprehending  Sur- 
rey as  well  as  Sussex,  contained  seven 
thousand  families.  The  county  of  Sus- 
sex alone  is  divided  into  sixty-five  hun- 
dreds, which  comes  at  least  close  enough 
to  prove  that  free  families,  rather  than 
proprietors,  were  the  subject  of  that  nu- 
meration. And  this  is  the  interpretation 
of  Du  Cangeand  Muratori,  as  to  the  Cen- 
tena3  and  Dec^niae  of  their  own  ancient 
laws. 

I  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt,  notwith- 
standing a  passage  in  the  laws  ascribed 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,^  whether  the 
tithing-man  ever  possessed   any  judicial 
magistracy  over  his  small  district.     He 
was,  more  probably,  little  different  from  a 
petty  constable,  as  is  now  the  case,  I  be- 
lieve, wherever  that  denomination  of  of- 
fice is  preserved.     The  court  of  the  hun- 
dred, not  held,  as  on  the  continent,  by  its 
own  centenarius,  but  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  is    frequently  mentioned   in  the 
County,  later  Anglo-Saxon  laws.     It  was, 
court,     however,  to  the  county- court  that 
an  English  freeman  chiefly  looked  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  civil  rights.     In  this 
assembly,  held  monthly,  or  at  least  more 
than  once  in  the  year  (for  there  seems 
some  ambiguity  or  perhaps  fluctuation  as 
tcf  this  point),  by  the  bishop  and  the  earl, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  sheriff,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  administered  to  all  free- 
men, breaches  of  thf'  peao'  were  inquired 

*  Leges  Edwardi  Confess.,  c.  33. 

t  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  particular  hun- 
dreds in  these  counties,  so  small  as  to  rerUer  this 
eupposition  quite  ridiculous. 

X  Leges  Edwardi  Confess.,  p.  203,  Nothing,  as 
far  as  I  know,  confirms  this  passage,  which  hardly 
tallies  with  what  the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  dooi- 
ments  contain  as  to  the  judicial  arrangements  of 
'hat  Deriod. 


tions  to  the  county-court  upon  the  sup- 
position that  no  other  subsisted  during  the 
Saxon  times,  and  that  the  separation  of 
the  sherift"'s  lourn  for  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion had  not  yet  taken  place,  which,  h<5w- 
ever,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.* 

A  very  ancient  Saxon  instrument,  re- 
cording a  suit  in  the  county-court  suit  in  the 
under  the  reign  of  Canute,  has  county 
been   published  by  Hickes,  and  ^^'^'^^' 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  literal  transla 
tion  in  this  place.     "  It  is  made  known  by 
this  writing,  that  in  the  shiregemot  (coun- 
ty-court) held  at  Agelnothes-stane  (Ayls- 
ton  in  Herefordshire),  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
nute, there  sat  Athelstan  the  bishop,  and 
Ranig  the  alderman,  and  Edwin  his  son, 
and  Leofwin  Wulfig's  son ;  and  Thurkil 
the  White  and  Tofig  came  there  on  the 
king's  business  ;  and  there  were  Bryning 
the  sheriff,  and  Athelvveard  of  Frome,  and 
Leofwin  of  P'rome,  and  Goodric  of  Stoke, 
and    all    the    thanes   of    Herefordshire. 
Then  came  to  the  mote  Edwin  son  of 
Enneawne,  and  sued  his  mother  for  some 
lands,   called  Weolintun  and  Cyrdeslea. 
Then  the  bishop  asked,  Avho  would  an- 
swer for  his   mother.     Then   answered 
Thurkil   the   White,    and   said   that    he 
would,  if  he  knew  the  facts,  which  he 
did  not.     Then  were  seen  in  the  mote 
three   thanes,  that  belonged    to  Feligly 
(Fawley,  five  miles  from  Aylston),  Leof- 
win of  Frome,  .^Egelwig  the   Red,  and 
Thinsig    Staegthman ;    and  they  went  to 
her,  and  inquired  what  she  had  to  say 
about  the  lands  which  her  son  claimed. 
She  said  that  she  had  no  land  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  fell  into  a  noble  pas- 
sion against  her  son,  and  calling  for  Le- 
ofleda  her  kinswoman,  the  wife  of  Thur- 
kil, thus  spake  to  her  before  them  : — '  This 
is  Leofleda  my  kinswoman,  to  whom  I 
giive  my  lands,  money,  clothes,  and  what- 
ever I  possess  after  my  life :'   and  this 
said,  she  thus  spake  to  the  thanes  :  '  Be- 
have like  thanes,  and  declare   my  mes- 
sage to  all  the  good  men  in  the  mote,  and 
tell  them  to  whom  I  have  given  my  lands, 
and  all  my  possessions,  and  nothing  to 
my  son ;'  and  bade  them  be  witnesses  to 
this.      And   thus   they   did,  rode  to  the 
mote,  and  told  all  the  good  men  what  she  ♦ 
had  enjoined  them.     Then  Thurkil  the 
White  addressed  the  mote,  and  requested 
all  the  thanes  to  let  his  wife  have  the 
lands  which  her  kinswoman  had  given 
her;    and   thus    they  did,   and   Thurkil 

*  This  point  is  obscure ;  but  I  do  not  perceive 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  distinguish  the  cirl 
from  the  criminal  tribunal 
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rode  to  the  church  of  St.  Ethelbert,  with 
the  leave  and  witness  of  all  the  people, 
and  had  this  inserted  in  a  book  in  the 
church."* 

It  may  be  presumed  from  the  appeal 
made  to  the  thanes  present  at  the  county- 
court,  and  is  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
authorities,!  that  ail  of  them,  and  they 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  inferior  free- 
men, were  the  judges  of  civil  controver- 
iies.  The  latter  in.deed  were  called  upon 
•o  attend  its  meetings,  or,  in  the  language 
i>f  our  present  law,  were  suiters  to  the 
court,  and  it  was  penal  to  be  absent. 
But  this  was  on  account  of  other  duties, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  were 
to  take,  or  the  frank-pledges  into  which 
they  were  to  enter,  not  in  order  to  exer- 
cise any  judicial  power;  unless  we  con- 
ceive that  the  disputes  of  the  ceorls  were 
decided  by  judges  of  their  own  rank.  It 
is  more  important  to  remark  the  crude 
state  of  legal  process  and  inquiry  which 
this  instrument  denotes.  \Vithout  any 
regular  method  of  instituting  or  conduct- 
ing causes,  the  countj'-court  seems  to 
have  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but, 
what  indeed  is  no  trilling  matter,  its  se- 
curity from  corruption  and  tyranny ;  and 
in  the  practical  jurisprudence  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  we  perceive  no 
advance  of  civility  and  skill  from  the 
state  of  their  own  savage  progenitors  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  No  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  royal  tribunal,  unless  jus- 
tice was  denied  in  the  county- court. J 
This  was  the  great  constitutional  judica- 
ture in  all  questions  of  civil  right.  In 
another  instrument,  published  by  Hickes, 
of  the  age  of  Elhelred  II.,  the  tenant  of 
lands  which  were  claimed  in  the  king's 
court  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree  of 
that  tribunal,  without  a  regular  lr«?.l  in 
the  county;  which  was  accordingly  grant- 
ed.^   There  were,  however,  royal  judges, 


»  Hickes,  Disserlatio  Kpistolaris,  p.  4,  in  The- 
saurus Antiquitalum  Septeritrion,  vol.  iii.  Before 
the  conquest,  says  Gunion  (on  Courts- Baron,  f». 
589),  grants  were  enrolled  in  the  shire-tHX>k  in  pub- 
lic shire  mote,  after  proclamation  made  for  any  to 
tome  m  that  could  claim  the  lands  conveyed  ;  and 
this  was  as  irreversible  as  the  mmlern  hue  wiih 
proclamations  or  recovery.  This  may  be  so  ;  but 
ihe  county-court  has  at  least  lonjj  ceased  to  \)e 
a  court  of  record ;  and  one  would  ask  fur  proof 
of  the  assertion.  The  book  kept  m  the  church  of 
St.  Kthelbert,  wherein  1  hurkd  is  said  to  have  in- 
serted '.he  f.  jceedings  of  the  county-court,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  public  record. 

t  Id.,  pi  3.     Letjcs  Henr.  Primi,  c.  29. 

i  Leges  tadgari,  p.  77;  Canuli,  p.  136  ;  Henrici 
Primi,  c.  34.  I  quote  the  latter  freely  as  Anglo- 
6«xo!i,  though  posterior  to  the  conquest ;  their 
pint  being  perfectly  of  the  former  period. 

6   Pispertatic  EpiatotariN  p.  5. 


who,  either  by  way  of  appeal  from  the 
lower  courts,  or  in  excepted  cases,  form- 
ed a  paramount  judicature  ;  but  how  their 
court  was  composed  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sovereigns  I  do  not  pretend  lo 
assert.* 

It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  thai 
trial  by  jurj'  may  be  referred  U)  the  xnai  by 
Anglo-Saxon  age,  and  common  J"f> 
tradition  has  ascribed  it  lo  the  \vi.-^<lom 
of  Alfred.  In  such  an  historical  deduc- 
tion of  the  English  government  as  1  have 
attempted,  an  institution  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  deserves  every  attention 
to  its  origin ;  and  I  shall  the'refon-  pro- 
duce the  evidence  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bear  upon  this  most  eminent 
part  of  our  judid'al  system.  The  first 
text  of  the  Saxon  laws  which  may  ap- 
pear to  have  such  a  meaning  is  in  those 
of  Alfred.  "If  any  one  accuse  a  king's 
thane  of  homicide,  if  he  dare  to  i)nrge 
himself  (ladian),  let  him  do  it  along  with 
twelve  king's  thanes.  If  any  one  accuse 
a  thane  of  less  rank  (laessa  maea)  than  a 
king's  thane,  let  him  purge  hrm-  "  "  -ig 
with  eleven  of  his  equals,  and  <  'g 

thane. "t  This  law,  which  Nicholson 
contends  can  mean  nothing  but  trial  by 
jur\%  has  been  referred  by  Hickes  to  that 
ancient  usage  of  compurgation,  where 
the  accused  sustained  his  own  oath  by 
those  of  a  nmnbcr  of  his  friends,  who 
pledged  their  knowledge,  or  at  least  their 
belief  of  his  innocence.  J 

In  the  canons  of  the  Northumbrian 
clergy,  we  read  as  follows  :  "  If  a  kim^'s 
thane  deny  this  (the  practice  f"  n 

mperstitions),    let   twelve    bo  d 

for  him,  and  let  him  take  twelve  of  his 
kindred  (or  equals,  ma<ra)  and  twelve 
Hritish  strangers  ;  and  if  he  fail,  then  lei 
him  pay  for  his  breach  of  law  twelve  half 
marcs:  If  a  landholder  (or  lesser  thane) 
deny  the  charge,  let  as  many  «>f  '  Is 

and  as  many  strangers  be  iak« :.  :  a 

royal  thane ;  and  if  he  fail  let  him  pay 
six  half-marcs:  If  a  ceorl  deny  it,  let  as 
many  of  his  equals  and  as  many  stran- 
gers be  taken  for  him  as  for  tiie  others ; 

♦  Madox,  History  of  '       •"  .11 

not  a<linit  th»'  rxisti-iu'i  \> 
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and  if  he  fail,  let  him  pay  twelve  orae  for 
his  breach  of  law."*  It  is  difficult  at  first 
sight  to  imagine  that  these  thirty-six  so 
selected  were  merely  or  mpurgators,  since 
it  seems  absurd  that  ihe  judge  should 
name  indifferent  persons,  who,  without 
inquiry,  were  to  make  oath  of  a  party's 
innocence.  Some  have  therefore  con- 
ceived, that  in  this  and  other  instances 
where  compurgators  are  mentioned,  they 
were  virtually  jurors,  who,  before  attest- 
ing the  facts,  were  to  inform  their  con- 
sciences by  investigating  them.  There 
are,  however,  passages  in  the  Saxon 
laws  nearly  parallel  to  that  just  quoted, 
which  seem  incompatible  with  this  in- 
terpretation. Thus,  by  a  law  of  Athel- 
fetan,  if  any  one  claimed  a  stray  ox  as  his 
own,  five  of  his  neighbours  were  to  be 
assigned,  of  whom  one  was  to  maintain 
the  claimant's  oath.f  Perhaps  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  regulations,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  law  of  compurgation,  is  to  be 
found  in  that  stress  laid  upon  general 
character  which  pervades  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence.  A  man  of  ill  rep- 
utation was  compelled  to  undergo  a  triple 
ordeal,  in  cases  where  a  single  one  suffi- 
ced for  persons  of  credit;  a  provision 
rather  inconsistent  with  the  trust  in  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence 
which  was  the  basis  of  that  superstition. 
And  the  law  of  frank-pledge  proceeded 
upon  the  maxim  that  the  best  guarantee 
of  every  man's  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  sought  in  the  confidence 
of  his  neighbours.  Hence,  while  some 
compurgators  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
sheriff,  to  avoid  partiality  and  collusion, 
it  was  still  intended  that  they  should  be 
residents  of  the  vicinage,  witnesses  of 
the  defendant's  previous  life,  and  compe- 
tent to  estimate  the  probability  of  his  ex- 
culpatory oath.  For  the  British  stran- 
gers, in  the  canon  quoted  above,  were 
certainly  the  original  natives,  more  inter- 
mingled with  their  conquerors,  probably, 
in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Humber 
than  elsewhere,  and  still  denominated 
strangers,  as  the  distinction  of  races  was 
not  done  away. 

If  in  this  instance  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves warranted  to  infer  the  existence 
of  trial  by  jury,  still  less  shall  we  find 
even  an  analogy  to  it  in  an  article  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Wales  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  "Twelve 
persons  skilled  in  the  law  (lahmen),  six 
English  and  six  Welsh,  shall  instruct 
Khe  natives  of  each  country,  on  pain  of 


♦  Wilkins,  p.  100. 
+  Leges  AtheLstani,  p. 
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forfeiting  their  possessions,  if  except 
through  ignorance,  they  give  falre  infor- 
mation."* This  is  obviously  but  a  regu- 
lation iniended  to  settle  disputes  among 
the  Welsh  and  English,  to  which  their 
ignorance  of  each  other's  customs  might 
give  rise.     J^ 

By  a  law  of  the  same  prince,  a  coun 
was  to  be  held  in  every  wapentake, 
where  the  sheriff  and  twelve  principal 
thanes  should  swear  that  they  would  nei- 
ther acquit  any  criminal,  nor  convict  any 
innocent  person. f  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  these  thanes  were  permanent 
assessors  to  the  sheriff,  like  the  scabini 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early 
laws  of  France  and  Italy,  than  jurors  in 
discriininately  selected.  This  passage, 
however,  is  stronger  than  those  which 
have  been  already  adduced;  and  it  may 
be  thought,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  at 
least  the  seeds  of  our  present  form  of 
trial  are  discoverable  in  it.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Ely,  we  twice  read  of  pleas  held 
before  twenty-four  judges  in  the  court  of 
Cambridge ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  several  neighbouring  hun- 
dreds.| 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular 
jury  which  has  been  preserved  in  our 
scanty  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age,  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Ramsey.  A  controversy  relating 
to  lands  between  that  society  and  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  was  brought  into  the  coun- 
ty-court; when  each  party  was  heard 
in  his  own  behalf.  After  this  commence- 
ment, on  account  probably  of  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  it  was 
referred  by  the  court  to  thirty-six  thanes, 
equally  chosen  by  both  sides. ^  And  here 
we  begin  to  perceive  the  manner  in 
which  those  tumultuous  assemblies,  the 
mixed  body  of  freeholders  in  their  coun- 
ty-court, slid  gradually  into  a  more 
steady  and  more  diligent  tribunal.  But 
this  was  not  the  work  of  a  single  age 
In  the  Conqueror's  reign  we  find  a  pro- 
ceeding very  similar  to  the  case  of  Ram- 
sey, in  which  the  suit  has  been  commen- 
ced in  the  county-court,  before  it  was 
found  expedient  to  remit  it  to  a  select 
body  of  freeholders.  In  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  down  to  that  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  when  the  trial  of  writs  of  right  by 
the  grand  assize  was  introduced,  Ilickes 
has  discovered  other  instances  of  the  ori- 
ginal usage. II     The  language  of  Domes- 

*  Leges  Ethelredi,  p.  125.  f  P.  117. 

t  Hist.  Eliensis,  in  Gale's  Scriptores,  t.  iii,,  p 
471  and  478. 
()  Hist.  Ramsey,  id.,  p.  415. 
Il  Hickesii  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  33,  30. 
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day  Book  lends  some  confirmation  to 
its  existence  at  the  time  of  that  survey ; 
and  even  our  common  legal  expression 
of  trial  by  the  country  seems  to  be  deri- 
ved from  a  period  ^vhen  the  form  was  lit- 
erally popular. 

In'  comparing  the  various  passages 
which  I  have  quoted,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  tlie  preference  given  to 
t\velve,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  in  fixing 
the  number  either  of  judges  or  compur- 
gators. This  was  not  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land. Spelman  has  produced  several  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  early  German  laws. 
And  that  number  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  equal  veneration  in  Scandi- 
navia.* It  is  very  immaterial  from  what 
caprice  or  superstition  this  predilection 
arose.  But  its  general  prevalence  shows 
that,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  trial 
by  jury,  we  cannot  rely  for  a,  moment 
upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere  num- 
ber affords.  I  am  induced  to  make  this 
observation,  because  some  of  the  pas- 
sages which  have  been  alleged  by  emi- 
nent men  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  that  institution  before 
the  conquest,  seem  to  have  little  else  to 
support  them. 

There  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  Anglo- 
I^Ts-of  Saxon  polity  which  has  attracted 
frank-  SO  much  the  notice  of  modern 
pledge.  liiTics  as  the  law  of  frank-pledge, 
or  mutual  responsibility  of  the  members 
of  a  tithing  for  each  other's  abiding  the 
course  of  justice.  This,  like  the  distribu- 
tion of  hundreds  and  tithings  themselves, 
and  like  trial  by  jury,  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  Alfred ;  and  of  this,  1  sus- 
pect, we  must  also  deprive  him.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  great  services  of 
Alfred  to  his  people  in  peace  and  in  war 
should  have  led  posterity  to  ascribe  every 
institution,  of  which  the  beginning  was 
obscure,  to  his  contrivance,  till  his  fame 
has  become  almost  as  fabulous  in  legisla- 
tion as  that  of  Arthur  in  arms.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  redeemed  from  servitude,  and 
their  name  from  extinction  ;  the  lamp  of 
'earning  refreshed,  when  scarce  a  glim- 
mer was  visible  ;  the  watchful  observance 
of  justice  and  public  order;  these  are  the 
genuine  praises  of  Alfred,  and  entitle  him 
to  the  rank  he  has  always  held  in  men's 
esteem,  as  the  best  and  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish kings.  But  of  his  legislation  there  is 
little  that  can  be  asserted  with  sunicient 
evidence  ;  the  laws  of  his  lime  that  re- 
main arc  neither  numerous  nor  particu- 
larly interesting;   and  a  loose  report  of 

♦  S|>clin:irr3  (Jl<)v;sary,  voc.  Jurala.  Du  CaiiKf^, 
woe.  .NeinUla.  K«litib.  Review,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  115: 
«  most  learned  and  elaborate  etMwy. 


late  writers  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  ihn 
he  compiled  a  dom-boc,  or  generjil  cod« 
for  tlie  government  of  his  kmgdom. 

An  ingenious  and  philosophical  write.- 
has  endeavoured  to  found  ihe  law  of 
frank-pledge  upon  one  of  those  genera; 
principles  to  \shich  he  always  loves  tu 
recur.  '*  If  we  look  upon  a  litliing,"  he 
says,  "  as  regularly  composed  of  ten  fam- 
ilies, this  branch  of  its  police  will  appeal 
in  the  highest  degree  artificial  and  sin- 
gular ;  but  if  we  consider  that  society  as 
of  the  same  extent  with  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, we  shall  find  that  such  a  regulation 
is  conformable  to  the  general  usage  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  is  founded  upon 
their  common  notions  of  justice."*  A 
variety  of  instances  are  then  brought  for- 
ward, drawn  from  the  cu.stoms  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  wherein  the  in 
habitants  of  a  district  have  been  mad» 
answerable  for  crimes  and  injuries  impu 
ted  to  one  of  them.  But  none  of  these 
fully  resemble  the  Saxon  institution  of 
which  we  are  treating.  They  relate  ei 
ther  to  the  right  of  reprisals,  exercised 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  foreign 
countries,  or  to  the  indemnification  ex- 
acted from  the  district,  as  in  our  modem 
statutes,  which  give  an  action  in  certain 
cases  of  felony  against  the  hundred,  for 
crimes  which  its  internal  police  was  sup- 
posed capable  of  preventing.  In  the  Irish 
custom,  indeed,  which  bound  the  head  of 
a  sept  to  bring  forward  every  one  of  hit 
kindred  who  should  be  charged  with  any 
heinous  crime,  we  certainly  perceive  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  Saxon  law,  not  as 
it  latterly  subsisted,  but  under  one  of  its 
prior  modifications.  For  1  think  that 
something  of  a  gradual  progression  may 
be  traced  to  the  history  of  this  famous 
police,  by  following  i\w  indications  af- 
forded by  those  laws  through  which  alone 
we  become  acquainted  with  its  exist 
ence. 

The  Saxons  brought  with  them  from 
their  original  forcht.**  at  least  a.s  much 
roughness  as  any  of  the  nations  which 
overturned  the  Homan  empire  ;  and  their 
long  struggle  with  the  Hritons  could  not 
contributi'  to  polish  their  manners.  The 
royal  authority  was  weak  :  and  hltlf  had 
been  learned  of  that  regular  system  of 
govemmt-nt  which  the  Fninks  and  l^m- 
bards  arijuirrd  from  tho  provincial  Ro- 
mans, among  whom  t' 
No  peoi)le  were  so  nii.' 
bery,  to  riotous  frays,  and  to  leuds  an- 
sing  out  of  family  revenge,  as  the  Anglo 


•  Millar  on  the  English  GoTemroenl,  tol  i. 
189. 
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Saxons.  Then  statutes  are  filled  with 
comp^aillts  that  the  pubhc  peace  was 
openly  violated,  and  with  penalties  w^hich 
seem,  by  their  repetition,  to  have  been 
disregarded.  The  vengeance  taken  by 
the  kindred  of  a  murdered  man  was  a  sa- 
cred right  which  no  la\v  ventured  to  for- 
bid, tnougii  it  was  limited  by  those  which 
established  a  composition,  and  by  those 
which  protected  the  family  of  the  mur- 
derer from  their  resentment.  Even  the 
author  of  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Con- 
fessor speaks  of  this  family  w^arfare, 
where  the  composition  had  not  been  paid, 
as  perfectly  lawful.*  But  the  law  of  com- 
position tended  probably  to  fticrease  the 
number  of  crimes.  Though  the  sums 
imposed  were  sometimes  heavy,  men 
paid  them  with  the  help  of  theii  relations, 
or  entered  into  voluntary  associations, 
the  purposes  whereof  might  often  be 
laudable,  but  wliich  were  certainly  sus- 
ceptible of  this  kind  of  abuse.  And  many 
led  a  life  of  rapine,  forming  large  parties 
of  ruffians,  who  committed  murder  and 
robbery  \viih.  little  dread  of  punishment. 

Against  this  disorderly  condition  of  so- 
ciety, the  wisdom  of  our  English  kings, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  great  coun- 
cils, was  employed  in  devising  remedies, 
which  ultimately  grew  up  into  a  peculiar 
system.  No  man  could  leave  the  shire 
to  which  he  belonged  without  the  per- 
mission of  its  alderman. f  No  man  could 
be  without  a  lord,  on  whom  he  depended  ; 
though  he  might  quit  his  present  patron, 
it  was  under  the  condition  of  engaging 
himself  to  another.  If  he  failed  in  this, 
his  kindred  were  bound  to  present  him  in 
the  county-court,  and  to  name  a  lord  for 
him  themselves.  Unless  this  were  done, 
he  might  be  seized  by  any  one  who  met 
him  as  a  robber. t  Hence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  personal  liberty  of  the  peasants, 
it  was  not  very  practicable  for  one  of 
them  to  quit  his  place  of  residence.  A 
stranger  guest  could  not  be  received 
more  than  two  nights  as  such;  on  the 
third  the  host  became  responsible  for  his 
•nmatc's  conduct.^      >/ 

The  peculiar  system  of  frank-pledges 
seems  to  have  passed  through  the  follow- 
ing very  gradual  stages.  At  first  an  ac- 
cused person  was  obliged  to  find  bailjl  for 

♦  Parentibus  occisi  fiat  emendatio,  vel  giierra 
eorum  portetur. — Wilkins,  p.  199.  This,  like  many 
other  parts  of  that  spurious  treatise,  appears  to 
have  V>eer.  taken  from  some  older  laws,  or  at  least 
traditions.  I  do  not  coiic<»ive  that  this  private  re- 
venge wa«  tolerated  by  lav\  after  the  conquest. 

i  IvCj^es  Alfredi,  c.  33. 

t  Leges  Alhelstani,  p.  50. 

6  Leges  Edwardi  Confess.,  p.  202. 

U  Leges  Lotharii  [regis  Can*.u],  p.  8. 


standing  his  trial.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod his  relations  were  called  upon  to 
become  sureties  for  payment  of  the  com- 
position and  other  fines  to  which  he  was 
liable.*  They  were  even  subject  to  be 
imprisoned  until  payment  was  made,  and 
this  imprisonment  was  commutable  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  The  next  stage 
was  to  make  persons  already  convicted, 
or  of  suspicious  repute,  give  sureties  for 
their  future  behaviour.f  It  is  not  till  the 
reign  of  Edgar  that  we  find  the  first  gen- 
eral law,  which  places  every  man  in  the 
condition  of  the  guilty  or  suspected,  and 
compels  him  to  find  a  surety,  who  shall 
be  responsible  for  his  appearance  when 
judicially  summoned. J  This  is  perpetu- 
ally repeated  and  enforced  in  later  stat- 
utes, during  his  reign  and  that  of  Ethelred. 
Finally,  the  laws  of  Canute  declare  the 
necessity  of  belonging  to  some  hundred 
and  tithing,  as  well  as  of  providing  sure- 
ties ;§  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred, 
that  the  custom  of  rendering  every  mem- 
ber of  a  tithing  answerable  for  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  all  the  rest,  as  it  existed 
after  the  conquest,  is  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  this  Danish  monarch. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  notion 
which  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  already 
adverted  has  conceived,  that  "  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tithing  were   responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  one  another ;  and  tha* 
the   society,  or  their  leader,  might  be 
prosecuted  and  compelled  to  make  repa 
ration  for  an  injury  committed  by  any  in 
dividual."     Upon  this  false  apprehensior 
of  the  nature  of  frank-pledges  the  whole 
of  his  analogical  reasoning  is  founded. 
It  is  indeed  an  error  very  current  in  pop- 
ular  treatises,   and   which  might  plead 
the  authority  of  some  whose  professional 
learning  should  have  saved  them  from  so 
obvious  a  misstatement.    But,  in  fact,  the 
members  of  a  tithing  were  no  more  than 
perpetual  bail   for  each   other.      "  The 
greatest  security  of  the  public  order  (says 
the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Confessor),  is 
that  every  man  must  bind  himself  to  one 
of  those  societies  which  the  English  irw 
general  call  freeborgs,  and  the  people  of 
Yorkshire  ten  men's  tale."]]     This  con 
sisted  in  the  responsibility  of  ten  men. 
each  for  the  other,  throughout  every  vil 
lage  in  the  kingdom ;   so  that  if  one  of 
the  ten   committed  any   fault,  tlie  nine 
should  produce  him  in  justice  ;  where  ht 
should  make  reparation  by  his  own  prop 


*  Leges  Edwardi  Senioris,  p.  5.? 

t  Leges  Athelstani,  p.  57,  c.  6,  7   8. 

X  Leges  F^adgari,  p.  78. 

^  Leges  Canuti,  p.  137. 

,'.  Leges  Edwardi,  in  Wilkins,  p.  2^1. 
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erty  or  by  persona  punishment.  If  he 
fled  from  jus>tice,  a  mode  was  provided, 
according  to  whic  i  the  tithing  might 
^lear  themselves  Irom  participation  in 
his  crime  or  escape ;  in  default  of  such 
exculpation,  and  the  malefactor's  estate 
proving  deficient,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  good  the  penalty  And  it  is  equal- 
ly manifest  from  every  other  passage  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  this  ancient  in- 
stitution, that  the  obligation  of  the  tithing 
was  merely  that  of  permanent  bail,  re- 
sponsible only  indirectly  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  their  members. 

Every  freeman  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years  was  required  to  be  enrolled  in 
some  tithing.*  In  order  to  enforce  this 
essential  part  of  police,  the  courts  of  the 
tourn  and  leet  were  erected,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  separated  from  that  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  periodical  meetings  of  tliese, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  tithings,  whence  they  were  call- 
ed the  view  of  frank-pledge,  are  regula- 
ted in  Magna  Charta.  iJut  tliis  custom, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  full  vigour 
when  Bracton  wrote,  and  is  enforced  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  II.,  gradually  died 
away  in  succeeding  times. f  According 
to  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Confessor, 
which  are  perhaps  of  insufiicient  author- 
ity to  fix  the  existence  of  any  usage  be- 
fore the  conquest,  lords,  who  possessed 
a  baronial  jurisdiction,  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  military  tenants  and  the  ser- 
vants of  tlieir  household  under  their  own 
pecuhar  frank-pledge. |  Nor  was  any 
freeliolder,  in  the  age  of  Bracton,  bound 
to  be  enrolled  in  a  tithing. 

It  remains  only,  before  we  conclude 

this  sketch  of  the  Anglo-.Saxon 
nures*whtth-  System,  to  Consider  the  once 
CT  known  be-  famous  question  respecting 
^Zest^''  "*"'  ^h®  establishment  of  feudal  te- 

mires  in  England  before  the 
conquest.  The  position  asserted  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  in  his  Glossary,  that 
lands  were  not  held  feudally  before  that 
period,  having  been  denied  by  tlie  Irish 
judges  in  the  great  case  of  tenures,  he 
was  compelled  to  draw  up  his  treatise  on 
feuds,  in  which  it  is  more  fully  maintain- 
ed.     Several   otiier   writers,   especially 


♦  Leges  Canuti,  p.  13G. 

f  Slat.  18  K.  II.  Traces  of  the  aclvial  view  of 
frankpledge  appear  in  Cornwall  as  late  an  ihe  lOlh 
of  Henry  VI.,  Rot.  Parliain.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  403.  And 
indeed  Seldcn  tells  us  (Janus  Anglurum,  t.  ii.,  p. 
993),  that  It  was  not  quite  obsolete  in  his  time. 
The  form  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  kepi  up  in 
•ODoe  parts  of  Kntjland  at  this  day.  For  some  rea- 
son which  I  cannot  explain,  the  distri^'iilion  by 
tens  was  chinged  into  one  Ij  dozens.— Hritloo,  c. 
29,  and  Stat.  18  E.U.  J  P.  202. 


Hickes,  Madox,  and  Sir  ^larliM  Wright, 
have  taken  the  same  side.  But  names 
equally  respectable  might  be  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale ;  and  I  think  the  pre- 
vailing bias  of  modern  antiquaries  is  in 
favour  of  at  least  a  modified  aflirmalivo 
as  to  this  question. 

Lands  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  divided  among  the  Anglo-Saxona 
into  bocland  and  folkland.  The  former 
was  held  in  full  propriety,  and  might  be 
conveyed  by  boc  or  written  grant ;  tiie 
latter  was  occupied  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, yielding  rent  or  other  service,  and 
perhaps  without  any  estate  in  the  land, 
but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  TIksh 
two  species  of  tenure  might  be  roni!)ar»(j 
to  freehold  and  copyhold,  if  1  ! 

retained  its  original  dependii 
will  of  the  lord.*     Bocland  was  devisable 
by  will ;  it  was  equally  shared  among  the 
children ;  it  was  capable  of  being  entailed 
by  the  person  under  win  it  it  was 

originally  taken  ;  and,  in  >  a  In  acji- 

erous   or  cowardly  desertion    from    the. 
army,  it  Was  forfeited  to  the  crown. f 

It  is  an  improbable,  and  even  extrava- 
gant supposition,  that  all  these  heredit-.ry 
estates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  freehold  i(  r^ 
were  originally  parcels  of  the  royal  de- 
mesne, and  consequently  that  the  king 
was  once  the  sole  proprietor  in  his  king- 
dom. Whatever  partitions  were  niado 
upon  the  conquest  of  a  British  province, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  shares  of  ila; 
army  w<re  coeval  with  those  of  tho  !".',- 
eral.     The  great  mass  of  Saxon  ;  \ 

could  not  have  been  held  by  aclu;  .  ..  • 
fieiarv'  grants  from  the  crown.  However, 
the  royal  demesnes  were  undoubtedly 
very  extensive.  Tliey  continued  to  Ikj 
so  even  in  the  time  of  th»  ' 
after  the  donations  of  his  pr- 
And  several  instruments  granting  landd 
to  individuals,  besides  those  in  favour  of 
the  church,  are  extant.  These  are  gen- 
erally couched  in  that  style  of  full  and 
unconditioHal  cor.xeyance,  wliicli  is  ob- 
servable in  all  such  charters  of  tlie  s:iine 


♦  This  supposition  ni.1' 
ties  of  SuMii.cr  :i:.i!  I,,<  . 
ra;)hers,  ai 
the  th»'orv 
Feudal   I'r 
course  on  ' 
1775.    ■ 
first  <.i 

and  f.  » 

takes  :  '  ' 

whether    :  ' 

8ometim«"«  ' 

with  I 

f  \\  r  law  in  copNi 

from  t)ii«"  <'l  1.  uarirn'.agiie  b  ♦.  ajui'iiarw*  -   Hlt-IM 
i>   767. 
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age  upon  the  continent.  Some  excep- 
tions, however,  occur;  the  lands  be- 
queathed by  Alfred  to  certain  of  his  no- 
bles were  to  return  to  his  family  in  de- 
fault of  male  heirs  ;  and  llickes  is  of 
opinion  that  the  royal  consent,  which 
seems  to  have  been  required  for  the  tes- 
tamen.ary  disposition  of  some  estates, 
was  necessary  on  account  of  their  bene- 
ficiary tenure.* 

All'  the  freehold  lands  of  England,  ex- 
cept some  of  those  belonging  to  the 
church,  were  subject  to  three  great  public 
burdens ;  military  service  in  the  king's 
expeditions,  or  at  least  in  defensive  war,t 
the  repair  of  bridges,  and  that  of  royal 
fortresses.  These  obligations,  and  espe- 
cially the  first,  have  been  sometimes 
thought  to  denote  a  feudal  tenure.  There 
is,  however,  a  confusion  into  which  we 
maj-  fall  by  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
the  rights  of  a  king  as  chief  lord  of  his 
vassals,  and  as  sovereign  of  his  subjects. 
In  every  country,  the  supreme  power  is 
entitled  to  use  the  arm  of  each  citizen 
in  tlie  public  defence.  The  usage  of  all 
nations  agrees  with  common  reason  in 
establishing  this  great  principle.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  peculiarly  feudal  in 
this  military  service  of  landholders ;  it 
was  due  from  the  allodial  proprietors 
upon  the  continent ;  it  w^as  derived  from 
their  German  ancestors ;  it  had  been  fixed, 
probably,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy upon  the  first  settlement  in  Brit- 
ain. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that 
a  thane  forfeited  his  hereditary  freehold 
by  misconduct  in  battle  ;  a  penalty  more 
severe  than  was  inflicted  upon  allodial  pro- 
prietors on  the  continent.  We  even  find 
in  the  earliest  Saxon  laws,  that  the  pith- 
cundman,  who  seems  to  have  correspond- 
ed to  the  inferior  thane  of  later  times,  for- 
feited his  land  by  neglect  of  attendance 
in  war  ;  for  which  an  allodialist  in  France 
w^ould  only  have  paid  his  heribannum,  or 
penalty.!  Nevertheless,  as  the  policy  of 
diff'ereiit  states  may  enforce  the  duties 
of  subjects  by  more  or  less  severe  sanc- 
tions, I  do  not  know  that  a  law  of  for- 
feiture in  such  cases  is  to  be  considered 
as  positively  implying  a  feudal  tenure. 

13ut  a  much  stronger  presumption  is 
ifTorded  by  passages  that  indicate  a  mu- 

♦  Dissertalio  Epistolaria,  p.  CO. 

t  This  duty  is  by  some  expressed  ata  expedi- 
uo ;  by  others,  hostis  propulsio,  whk,h  seems  to 
make  no  small  difr(f;rerice.  But,  unfortunately, 
moHt  of  the  military  service  which  an  Anglo-Saxon 
freeholder  had  to  render  was  of  the  latter  kind. 

X  Leges  Inae,  p.  23.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Heribannum. 
By  the  laws  of  Canute,  p.  KJj,  a  fine  only  was  im- 
paled for  this  ofTence 


tual  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  among  the 
free  proprietors.  The  most  powerful  sub- 
jects have  not  a  natural  wght  to  the  ser 
vice  of  other  freemen.  But  in  the  laws 
enacted  during  the  Heptarchy,  we  find 
it  hinted  thai  the  sithcundman,  or  petty 
gentleman,  might  be  dependant  on  a  su- 
perior lord.*  This  is  hiore  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  some  ecclesiastical  canons, 
apparently  of  the  tenth  century,  which 
distinguish  the  king's  thane  from  the 
landholder,  who  depended  upon  a  lord.f 
Other  proofs  of  this  might  be  brought 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.|  It  is  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  prove  a  mutual  re- 
lation between  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
der of  gentry,  in  order  to  establish  the 
existence  of  feudal  tenures.  For  this  re- 
lation was  often  personal,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned more  fully  in  another  place,  and 
bore  the  name  of  commendation.  And 
no  nation  was  so  rigorous  as  the  English 
in  compelling  every  man,  from  the  king's 
thane  to  the  ceorl,  to  place  himself  under 
a  lawful  superior.  Hence  the  question 
is  not  to  be  hastily  decided  on  the  credit 
of  a  few  passages  that  express  this  gra- 
dation of  dependance  ;  feudal  vassalage, 
the  object  of  our  inquiry,  being  of  a  real, 
not  Vi  personal  imiure,  and  resulting  entire- 
ly from  the  tenure  of  particular  lands.  But 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  personal  rela- 
tion of  client,  if  I  may  use  that  word, 
might  in  a  multitude  of  cases  be  chajjged 
into  that  of  vassal.  And  certainly  many 
of  the  motives  which  operated  in  France 
to  produce  a  very  general  commutation 
of  allodial  into  feudal  tenure  might  have 
a  similar  influence  in  England,  where  the 
disorderly  condition  of  society  made  it 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  some  potent  lord. 

The  word  thane  corresponds  in  its  de- 
rivation to  vassal ;  and  the  latter  term  is 
used  by  Asserius,  the  contemporary  bi- 
ographer of  Alfred,  in  speaking  of  the 
nobles  of  that  prince.^  In  their  attend- 
ance, too,  upon  the  royal  court,  and  the 
fidelity  which  was  expected  from  them, 
the  king's  thanes  seem  exactly  to  have 
resembled  that  class  of  followers  who, 
under  dificrent  appellations,  were  the 
guards  as  well  as  courtiers  of  the  Frank 
and  Lombard  sovereigns.  But  I  have 
remarked  that  the  word  thane  is  not  ap- 

*  Leges  InJB,  p.  10,  23.  f  Wilkins,  p.  101. 

t  P.  71,144,  145. 

^  Alfredus  cum  paucis  suis  nobilibus,  et  etiam 
cum  q\iibusdam  mililibus  et  Va.ssallis,  p.  166.  No- 
biles  Vassalli  Sumertunensis  pagi,  p.  JG7.  Yet 
Hickes  oMects  to  the  authenticity  of  a  charter  as- 
cribed to  Kdgar,  because  it  contains  the  word  Vas 
sallus,  "quam  k  Nortmannis  AngU  habucrnut." — 
Disscrtatio  Epistol.,  p.  7. 
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plied  to  the  M'hole  body  of  gentry  in  tlie 
more  ancient  laws,  where  the  word  eurl 
is  opposed  to  the  ceorl  or  roturier,  and 
that  of  sUhcundman*  to  the  royal  thane. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  infer  from  the 
extension  of  this  latter  word  to  a  large 
class  of  persons,  that  we  should  interpret 
it  with  a  close  attention  to  etymology,  a 
very  uncertain  guide  in  almost  all  inves- 
tigations. 

For  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Norman  invasion,  we  cannot  have  re- 
course to  a  better  authority  than  Domes- 
day Book.  That  incomparable  record 
contains  the  names  of  every  tenant,  and 
the  conditions  of  his  tenure,  under  the 
Confessor,  as  well  as  tlie  lime  of  its  com- 
pilation; and  seems  to  give  little  coun- 
tenance to  the  notion  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  system  of  our  laws  had 
been  eflected  during  the  interval.  In  al- 
most every  page,  we  meet  with  tenants 
either  of  the  crown,  or  of  other  lords, 
denominated  thanks,  freeholders  (hberi 
homines)  or  soccagers  (socm.  ..ni).  Some 
of  these,  it  is  stalei!,  might  sell  their 
lands  to  whom  they  pleased  ;*  others  were 
restricted  from  aUenation.  Some,  as  it  is 
expressed,  might  go  with  their  lands 
whither  they  would ;  by  winch  1  under- 
stdnd  the  right  of  commending  themselves 
to  any  patron  of  their  clioice.  These, 
of  course,  could  not  be  feudal  tenants  in 
aty  proper  notion  of  that  t;  rm.  Others 
could  not  depart  from  the  lord  whom 
they  served;  not  certainl\  that  they 
were  personally  bound  to  the  soil,  but  so 
long  as  they  retained  it,  the  seigniory  of 
the  superior  could  not  be  defeated. f     But 


♦  Wilkins,  p.  3,  7,  23,  &c.  This  is  an  obscure 
word,  occurring  only,  I  believe,  during  the  Hep- 
tarchy. VVilkms  translates  it,  pra?posilu8  paganus, 
winch  gives  a  wrong  idea.  But  pratth,  which  is 
plainly  the  same  word,  is  used  in  Altred's  transla- 
tion of  Bede  for  a  gentleman  or  nobleman.  Where 
Bede  uses  comes,  the  Saxon  is  always  gesith  or 
gesithinan  ;  where  princeps  or  dux  occurs,  the  ver- 
sion IS  ealdorman. — Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p. 
C43. 

t  It  sometimes  weakens  a  proposition  which  is 
capable  of  in-iumerable  proofs  to  take  a  very  few 
at  random  :  yet  the  following  casuaUpecimens  will 
illustrate  the  common  language  of  Doin.     '  k. 

Haec  tria  maneria  tenuit  L  Iveva  ten  s 

Edwardi  et  poluit  ire  cum  terrA  quu  voleo;:; ,  ii   •',.. 

Toll  emit  eam  T.  R.  K.  (temp,  regis  Kclwardi) 
de  ecrlesiA  .Malmsburiensi  ad  a:tatcrn  trium  homi- 
r.um  ,  et  infra  hunc  tcrminum  poterat  ire  cum  eA 
ad  miem  vellet  dominum,  p.  72. 

1  res  Angli  tenuerunt  Darneford  T.  R.  E.  et  non 
polerant  ab  ecclesiA  separari.  Duo  ex  lis  redde- 
oant  V  solidos,  et  tertius  serviebat  sicut  Thainus, 
p.  GS. 

Has  terras  qui  tenuerunt  T.  R.  K.  qu<»  voluerunt 
ire  poterunt,  pneter  unum  Seric  vocatum,  qui  in 
Ragendal  tenuit  iii  carucatas  terne ;  sed  non  poterat 
sum  eA  alicubi  recederc,  p.  235. 


I  am  not  aware  that  military  service  ia 
specified  in  any  instance  to  be  due  from 
one  of  these  tenants  ;  though  it  is  diflicull 
to  speak  as  to  a  in  r  '  .  roposiiion  ol 
this  kind  with  any  c  c. 

No  direct  evidence  appt-urs  as  to  the 
ceremony  of  homage  or  the  oath  of  feal- 
ty before  the  conquest.     The  feudal  ex- 
action of  aid  in  certain  prescril'  '        ps 
seems  to  have  been  unknown.  •* 

could  those    of  wardship   and  ».• 

prevail,  which  were  no  parts  of  a 

feudal  system,  but   introduced,  ana  per- 
haps invented,  by  our  rapacious  Norman 
tyrants.     The  English  lawyers,  through 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  thi-  his- 
tory of  feu'ls  upon  the  coMtiM'iit.   hnve 
treated  t'  ist  inm  •• 

had  forn,-  iilial*par:      .         .  .    ..  ..i, 

and   sprung  naturally  froni  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassal.     And,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  qutstion.  Sir  Hon- 
ry  Spelman  has  cert  i 

stress  upon  them  in  < 
dal  tenures  did  not  exist  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, because  their  lands  wrre  not 
in  ward,  nor  their  persons  sold  in  mar- 
riage.    But  I  cannot  eqii"  cur  with 
this  eminent  person  in  I'm'  rx- 
istence  of  reliefs  during  the  - 
If  the  heriot,  which  is  first  j  ..    .   a 
the  time  of  Edgar*  (though  it  may  prolv 
ably  have   been   an   established  custom 
long    before),    were    not   identical    v.  r.h 
the  relief,  it  bore  at  least  a  vei '  :; 
analogy   to  it.     A  charier  of  Iv  i 
interprets  one  word   by  the  olhcr.f     In 
the    laws    of    William,    which    re-enacl 
those  of  Canute  concerning  hrru>ts,  the 
term  relief  is  employed  as  s\                     I 
Though   th(?   heriot    was  m  > 
paid  in  chattels,  the  relief  in  im«iit  y,  ti  is 
equally  true  that  originiUly  the  law  fixed 
a  sum  of  money  in  cerliiin  ca^-es  for  the 
heriot,  and  a  chattel  for  the  n  li«  f.     And 
the  most  plausible  distinction  allci:.  d  by 
Spelman,  that  the  heriot  is  by  law  due 
from   the  personal  e.state,  but   th^*  relief 
from  the  heir,  seems  hardly                 >   to 
that  remote  age,  when  the  la..  ...  ..,.(  v  ts- 

sion  as  to  real  and  personal  estate  uri.s 
not  difterent. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  another  j<\'\re, 
how  the   right  of  territorial  jur; 
was  generally,  and   at   last  inst,  — .,. 
connected   wiih  feudiU   tenure.     Of  this 

right  we  meet  frequent  Inst  :•  • •' f 

laws  and    records  of  the  .\i 

though  not  II  'f  an  ( ...  V 

charter  of  E  .i      ^     nii*  to  tli<  •  ly 


•  Seldct'*  Worlm,  *ol.  ii.,  p.  I8B0. 

f  HiKt   Kams^yens.  p.  430 

t  I.OP4S  Canuti,  p.  Hi.    Legma  Gubebiii.  pi 
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of  Croyloid  soc  sac,  toll,  team,  and  in- 
fangthef;  words  which  generally  went 
together  in  the  description  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  signify  the  right  of  holding  a 
court  to  wliich  all  freemen  of  the  terri- 
tory should  repair,  of  deciding  pleas 
therein,  as  well  as  f  imposing  amerce- 
ments according  tc  law,  of  taking  tolls 
upon  the  sale  of  goods,  and  of  punishing 
capitally  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact  within 
the  limits  of  the  manor.*  Another  char- 
ter from  the  confessor  grants  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Ramsey  similar  rights  over  all 
who  were  suiters  to  the  sherift''s  court, 
subject  to  military  service,  and  capable 
of  landed  possessions;  that  is,  as  I  con- 
ceive, all  who  were  not  in  servitude. f  By 
a  iav\'  of  Ethelred,  none  but  the  king  could 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  royal  thane. | 
And  Domesday  Book  is  full  of  decisive 
proofs,  that  the  English  lords  had  their 
courts  wherein  they  rendered  justice  to 
their  suiters,  like  the  continental  nobility  ; 
privileges  which  are  noticed  with  great 
precision  in  that  record,  as  part  of  the 
statistical  survey.  For  the  right  of  juris- 
diction at  a  time  when  punishments  were 
almost  wholly  pecuniary,  was  a  matter 
of  property,  and  sought  from  motives  of 
rapacity  as  well  as  pride. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  law  of  feudal 
tenures  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
England  before  the  conquest,  must  be  left 
to  every  reader's  determination.  Per- 
haps any  attempt  to  decide  it  positively 
would  end  in  a  verbal  dispute.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  every  political  institution, 
three  things  are  to  be  considered :  the 
principle,  the  form,  and  the  name.  The 
last  will  probably  not  be  found  in  any 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon  record.*^  Of  the 
former,  or  the  peculiar  ceremonies  and 
incidents  of  a  regular  fief,  there  is  some, 
though  not  much  appearance.  But  those 
who  reflect  upon  the  dependance  in  which 
free  and  even  noble  tenants  held  their 
estates  of  other  subjects,  and  upon  the 

♦  Ingulfus,  p.  35.  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  the 
£.uthenticity  of  these  charters,  which  at  all  events 
are  nearly  as  old  as  the  conquest.  Hickes  calls 
most  of  them  in  question. — Dissert.  Epist.,  p.  G6 : 
but  some  later  antiquaries  seem  to  have  been  more 
favourable. — Archaeologia,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  49.  Nou- 
veau  Traite  de  Diplomaf.ique,  t.  i.,  p.  348. 

•^  Hist.  Ramsey,  p.  454. 

t  P  lis.  This  is  the  earliest  allusion,  if  I  am 
oot  iiuttaken,  to  territorial  jurisdiction  in  tne  Sax- 
on laws.  Probably  it  w.is  not  frequent  till  near  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century. 

^  Fefxium  twice  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Al- 
fred ,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in  its  proper 
lenitc,  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  instrument  to  have 
l»een  originally  written  in  Latin.  It  was  much 
more  consonant  to  Alfred's  practice  to  employ  his 
own  language. 


privileges  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  will, 
I  think,  perceive  much  of  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  feudal  relation,  though 
in  a  less  ma.ture  and  systematic  shape 
than  it  assumed  after  the  Norman  con 
quest. 


PART  II. 

THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Anglo-Norman  Constitution. — Causes  of  the 
Conquest. — Policy  and  character  of  William — 
his  Tyranny. — Introduction  of  Feudal  Services. 
— Difference  between  the  Feudal  Governments 
of  France  and  England. — Causes  of  the  great 
Power  of  the  first  Norman  Kings. — Arbitrary 
Character  of  their  Government. — Great  Council. 
— Resistance  of  the  Barons  to  John. — Magna 
Charta — its  principal  Articles. — Reign  of  Henry 
III. — The  Constitution  acquires  a  more  liberal 
Character. — .ludicial  System  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans.— Curia  Regis,  Exchequer,  &c. — Estab- 
lishment of  the  Common  Law^ — its  effect  in 
fixing  the  Constitution. — Remarks  on  the  Lim 
iiation  of  Aristocratical  Privileges  in  England 

It  is  deemed  by  William  of  Malmsbury 
an  extraordinary  work  of  Prov-  conquest  of 
idence,  tliat  the  English  should  England  by 
have  given  up  all  for  lost  after  wuiiam. 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  where  only  a 
small  though  brave  army  had  perished.* 
It  was  indeed  the  conquest  of  a  great 
kingdom  by  the  prince  of  a  single  prov- 
ince, an  event  not  easily  paralleled,  where 
the  vanquished  were  little,  if  at  all,  less 
courageous  than  their  enemies,  and  where 
no  domestic  factions  exposed  the  country 
to  an  invader.  Yet  William  was  so  ad- 
vantageously situated,  that  his  success 
seems  neither  unaccountable  nor  any 
matter  of  discredit  to  the  English  nation. 
The  heir  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  had  been 
already  set  aside  at  the  election  of  Ha- 
rold ;  and  his  youth,  joined  to  a  medioc- 
rity of  understanding  which  excited  nei- 
ther esteem  nor  fear,t  gave  no  encour- 
agement to  the  scheme  of  placing  him 
upon  the  throne  in  those  moments  of 
imminent  peril  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  England  was  peculiarly  des- 
titute of  great  men.     The  weak  reigns 

*  Malmsb.,  p.  53.  And  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
says  emphatically  :  Millesimo  et  sexagesimo  sexto 
anno  gratia),  perfecit  dominalor  Deus  de  gente  An- 
glorumquod  diu  cogitaverat.— -Genti  namque  Nor 
mannorum  asperse  et  callidae  tradidit  eos  ad  cxtei 
minandum,  p.  210. 

t  Edgar,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempt* 
to  recover  the  kingdom,  was  treated  by  William 
with  a  kindness  which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  contempt  of  his  understanding;  for  ho  was 
not  wanting  in  courage.  He  became  the  irjtimate 
friend  of  Rotjert,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  lor 
tunes,  aa  well  as  character,  much  resembled  hi« 
own. 
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of  Ethelred  and  Edward  had  rendered 
the  government  a  mere  oligarchy,  and 
reduced  the  nobihty  into  the  state  of 
retainers  to  a  few  leading  houses,  tiie 
representatives  of  which  were  every  way 
unequal  to  meet  such  an  enemy  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  If  indeed  the  con- 
current testimony  of  historians  does  not 
exaggerate  his  forces,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  England  possessed  military  re- 
souices  sutficient  to  have  resisted  so  nu- 
merous and  well-appointed  an  army. 

'J'iiis  forlorn  state  of  the  country  indu- 
ced, if  it  did  not  justify,  the  measure  of 
tendering  the  crown  to  William,  which 
he  had  a  pretext  or  title  to  claim,  arising 
from  the  intentions,  perhaps  the  promise, 
perhaps  even  the  testament  of  Edward, 
which  had  more  weight  in  those  times 
than  it  deserved,  and  was  at  least  belter 
than  the  naked  title  of  conquest.  And 
this,  supported  by  an  oath  exactly  similar 
to  that  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  multitude,  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Normans,  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  gave  as  much  appearance 
of  a  regular  succession  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  would  permit.  Those 
who  yielded  to  such  circumstances  could 
not  foresee,  and  were  unwilling  to  antici- 
pate, the  bitterness  of  that  serv  itude  which 
William  and  his  Norman  followers  were 
to  bring  upon  their  country. 

The  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
Hiscomiiict  tration  was  tolerably  equita- 
«t  first  mod  ble.  Thougli  many  contisca- 
erate.  lions   took  place,  in   order  to 

gratify  the  Norman  army,  yet  the  mass 
of  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its 
former  possessors.  Otlices  of  high  trust 
were  bestowed  upon  Englishmen,  even 
upon  those  whose  family  renown  might 
have  raised  the  most  aspiring  thoughts.* 
It  becomes  ^^^  Partly  througli  the  inso- 
more  tyran-  lencc  and  injustice  of  \V  illiam's 
meal.  Norman  vassals,  partly  through 

the  suspiciousness  natural  to  a  man  con- 
scious of  having  overturned  the  national 
government,  his  yoke  soon  became  more 
heavy.  The  English  were  oppressed; 
they  rebelled,  were  subdued,  and  op- 
pressed again.  All  their  risings  were 
without  concert,  and  desperate ;  they 
wanted  men  fit  to  head  them,  and  for- 
tresses to  sustain  their  revolt.!     After  a 

*  OrderictiS  Vitalis,  p.  520  (iii  Du  Chesiio,  Hist. 
Norru.  Script.). 

t  Ordericus  notices  the  want  of  castles  in  Eng- 
land, as  oi»e  reason  why  rebfllions  were  easily 
quelled,  p.  51 1.  P^ailint^  in  their  attempts  at  a  gen- 
erous resistance,  the  English  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  their  enemies  by  assassination,  to  which 
many  Normans  became  victims.  William  there- 
(ore  enacted,  that  in  every  caae  ul  murder,  which 


very  few  years  they  sank  in  despair,  ana 
yielded  for  a  ceniur}'  to  the  indignities  oi 
a  comparatively  small  body  of  slrangerf 
without  a  single  tumult.  So  i)ossible  is 
it  for  a  nation  to  be  kept  in  p(fnnanenl 
servitude,  even  without  lrj.sing  its  reputa- 
tion for  individual  courage,  or  its  desir« 
of  freedom ! 

The  tyranny  of  William  displayed  les» 
of  passion  or  insolence  than  ol  that  in- 
difterence  about  human  sutrernig  wi  k  !i 
distinguishes  a  cold  and  far-sighted  ^^;l•.  ^- 
man.  Impressed  by  the  fre«jiient  ri.smg 
of  the  English  at  the  cominencement  o. 
his  reign,  and  by  the  recollection,  as  one 
historian  observes,  that  the  njild  govern- 
ment of  Camne  had  only  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danish  hue,*  he  formed 
the  scheme  of  riveting  such  fetters  ujxin 
the  conquered  nation  that  all  resist  ■ 
should  become  impracticable.  Th.-.-^c 
who  had  obtained  honourable  olTices  were 
successively  deprived  of  them;  even  tin- 
bisho{)s  and  abbots  of  English  birth  \\<  r»- 
deposed;!  a  stretch  of  power  very  mu- 
gular  in  that  age,  and  which  marks  how 
much  the  great  talents  of  William  made 
him  feared  l)y  the  church,  in  the  moment 
of  her  highest  pretensions,  for  Cin'L'«»r>' 
VII.  was  in  the  papal  chair.  Morcar. 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  Engli.sh,  suf- 
fered perpetual  imprisomncnl.  Wwlthe- 
ofT,  a  man  of  equally  conspicuous  birth, 
lost  his  head  upon  a  scaflold  by  a  very 
harsh,  if  not  iniquitous  sentence.  It  wae 
so  rare  in  tho.se  limes  to  inilicl  judicially 
any  capital  punishment  upon  pen*i)ns  of 
such  rank,  that  his  death  seems  to  have 
produced  more  indignation  and  despair  in 
England  than  any  single  circun. 
The  name  of  Englisliman  was  tur  • 

a  reproach.     None  of  that  rar  niu- 

dred  years  were  raised  to  ai.\  .  iii 

the  stale  or  church. J    Their  li 
and  the  characters  in  wliich  it  w.i-  .wii- 
ten,  were  rejected  as  barbarous ;    in  :il] 
schools,  children    were   taught    Frencii, 

strictly  mp.iiit   the  k  '  '  ' 

known  hand,  the  hutj 
unle^^s  they  could  p.<>^«  i 
an  Kn^lishinan.     Thii  u 
upon  what  was  r-''-  *   •  • 
Hut  from  the  n 
having  l»een  v»  r 
as  we  learn  fron, 

r(':i-i'  1,    Ml.  1    111    I  1 


;.Tii!  to  hnve  \>rrn  t' 


h\  'wn,  the  burtdred  was  lined. 

li.  1.  1.  III.,  c.  15. 

♦  .Maiin.«t)ury.  p    HA.  t  Ho\ 
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and  the  laws  were  administered  in  no 
other  tongue.*  It  is  well  known  that 
this  use  of  I'rench  in  all  lecral  proceed- 
ings lasted  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Tins  exclusion  of  the  English  from  po- 
Confiscation  litical  privileges  was  accom- 
o("  English  panied  with  such  a  confiscation 
proi.eriy.  ^^  property  as  never  perhaps 
has  proceeded  from  any  government  not 
avowedly  founding  its  title  upon  the 
sword.  In  twenty  years  from  the  acces- 
sion of  William,  almost  the  whole  soil 
of  England  had  been  divided  among  for- 
eigners. Of  the  native  proprietors  many 
/lad  perished  in  the  scenes  of  rapine  and 
tyranny  which  attended  this  convulsion ; 
many  were  fallen  into  the  utmost  pover- 
ty; and  not  a  few,  certainly,  still  held 
their  lands  as  vassals  of  Norman  lords. 
S<n'eral  English  nobles,  desperate  of  the 
fortunes  of  their  country,  sought  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  ap- 
proved their  valour  in  the  wars  of  Alex- 
ius against  another  Norman  conqueror 
scarcely  less  celebrated  than  their  own, 
Robert  Guiscard.  Under  the  name  of 
Varangians,  those  true  and  faithful  sup- 
porters of  the  Byzantine  empire  preserv- 
ed to  its  dissolution  their  ancient  Saxon 
idiom. f 

The  extent  of  this  spoliation  of  prop- 
erty is  not  to  be  gathered  merely  from 
historians,  whose  language  might  be  ac- 
cused of  vagueness  and  amplification.  In 
the  great  national  survey  of  Domesday 
Book,  we  have  an  indisputable  record  of 
this  vast  territorial  revolution  during  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  I  am  indeed  sur- 
prised at  Brady's  position,  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  suffered  an  indiscriminate  depri- 
vation of  their  lands.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  a  few  left  in  almost  every  county, 
who  still  enjoyed  the  estates  which  they 
held  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  free 
from  any  superiority  but  that  of  the 
cro.v^n,  and  were  denominated,  as  in  for- 

*  Ingulfus,  p.  61.  Tantum  tunc  Anglicos  abo- 
minali  sunt,  ut  quantocunque  merito  pollerent,  d« 
dignitatibus  repellebantur ;  et  multo  minus  habiles 
alienigenae  de  qu&cunque  alia  natione,  qua3  sub 
ccelo  est,  extitissent,  gratanter  assumerentur.  Ip- 
»um  etiam  idioma  tantum  abhorrebant,  quod  leges 
terrae,  sr.atutaque  Anglicorum  regum  Vinguk  Gal- 
iic4  tractarentur;  et  pueris  etiam  in  scholis  prin- 
cipia  literarum  grammatica  Gallic^,  ac  non  Angli- 
ci  traderentur;  modus  etiam  scribendi  Anglicus 
omitteretur,  et  m(jdus  Gallicus  in  chartis  et  in  ii- 
bris  omnibus  admiiteretur. 

t  Gibbon,  vol.  X.,  p.  223.  No  writer,  except  per- 
haps the  Saxon  Chronicler,  is  so  full  of  William's 
tyranny  aa  Ordericus  Vitalis. — See  particularly  pp. 
507,  512,  .514,  521,  52.3,  in  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Norm. 
Script.  Ordericus  was  an  Englishman,  but  pass- 
ed at  ten  years  old,  A.  D.  1084,  into  Normandy, 
where  he  became  professed  in  the  mona8t«rv  of 
Ea,  ibid.,  p  924 


mer  times,  the  king's  thanes.*  Oospa- 
tric,  son  perhaps  of  one  of  that  name 
who  had  possessed  the  earldom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, held  forty-one  manors  in 
Yorkshire,  though  many  of  them  are  sta 
ted  in  Domesday  to  be  waste.  Inferior 
freeholders  were  probably  much  less  dis- 
turbed in  their  estates  than  the  higher 
class.  Though  few  of  English  birth  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  entire  manors,  even  by  a 
mesne  tenure,  it  is  reasonable  to  siippose 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  ap- 
pear, under  various  denominations,  to 
have  possessed  small  freeholds  and  par- 
cels of  manors,  were  no  other  than  the 
original  natives. 

Besides  the  severities  exercised  upon 
the  English  after  every  insur-  Devastation 
rection,  two  instances  of  Will-  of  Yorkshire 
iam's  unsparing  cruelty  are  p"rest^^ 
well  known,  the  devastation  of 
Yorkshire  and  of  the  New  Forest.  In  the 
former,  which  had  the  tyrant's  plea,  ne- 
cessity, for  its  pretext,  an  invasion  being 
threatened  from  Denmark,  the  whole 
country  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Hum- 
ber  was  lajd  so  desolate,  that  for  nine  years 
afterward* there  was  not  an  inhabited  vil- 
lage, and  hardly  an  inhabitant  left ;  the 
wasting  of  this  district  having  been  foiiow> 
ed  by  a  famine,  which  swept  away  tin 
whole  population.!  That  of  the  New  For- 
est, though  undoubtedly  less  calamitous  in 
its  effects,  seems  even  more  monstrous, 
from  the  frivolousness  of  the  cause, |  He 
aff'orested  several  other  tracts.  And  these 
favourite  demesnes  of  the  Norman  kings 
were  protected  by  a  system  of  iniquitous 
and  cruel  regulations,  called  the  Forest 
Laws,  which  it  became  afterward  a  great 
object  with  the  assertors  of  liberty  to 
correct.  The  penalty  for  kilhng  a  stag 
or  a  boar  was  loss  of  eyes  :  for  William 
loved  the  great  game,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.^ 

A  more  general  proof  of  the  ruinous 


*  Brady,  whose  unfairness  always  keeps  pace 
with  his  ability,  pretends  that  all  these  were  me- 
nial officers  of  the  king's  household.  But  notwith 
standing  the  difficulty  of  disproving  these  gratui- 
tous suppositions,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  many 
of  the  English  proprietors  in  Domesday  could  not 
have  been  of  this  descnption. — See  j.  99,  153,  213, 
219,  and  other  places.  The  question,  however, 
was  not  worth  a  battle,  though  it  makes  a  figure  in 
the  controversy  of  Normans  and  Anti-Normans, 
between  Dugdale  and  Brady  on  the  one  side,  and 
Tyrrell,  Petyt,  and  Atwood  on  the  other. 

f  Malmsbury,  p.  103.  Iloveden,  p.  451.  Orde- 
ric.  Vitalis,  p.  514.  The  desolation  of  Yorkshire 
continued  in  Malmsbury's  time,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  afterward;  nudum  omnium  solum  usque  ad 
hoc  etiam  tempus. 

t  Malmsbury,  p.  111. 

()  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  191, 
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Proofs  of  oppression  of  William  the  Con- 
d«iK)puia-  qaeror  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Domesday  Comparative  condition  ol  the 
Book-  English  towns,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  at  the  compi- 
lation of  Domesday.  At  the  former 
epoch  there  were  in  York  1G07  inhabited 
houses,  at  the  latter  967  ;  at  the  former 
there  were  in  Oxford  721,  at  the  latter 
843;  of  172  houses  in  Dorchester,  100 
were  destroyed;  of  213  in  Derby,  103; 
of  487  in  Chester,  205.  Some  other 
towns  had  suffered  less,  but  scarcely  any 
one  fails  to  exhibit  marks  of  a  decayed 
population.  As  to  tlie  relative  numbers 
of  the  peasantry  and  value  of  lands  at 
these  two  periods,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  assert  any  thing  without  a  laborious 
examination  of  Domesday  Hook. 

The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  ex- 
Domains  of  tensive  and  scattered  over  every 
the  crown,  county,  were  abundantly  sufTi- 
cient  to  support  its  dignity  and  magnifi- 
cence ;*  and  William,  far  from  wasting 
this  revenue  by  prodigal  grants,  took 
care  to  let  them  at  the  highest  rate  to 
farm,  little  caring  how  much  the  cultiva- 
tors were  racked  by  his  tenants.!  Vet 
his  exactions,  both  feudal  and  in  the  way 
of  tallage  from  his  burgesses  and  the  ten- 
ants of  his  vassals,  were  almost  as  vio- 
lent as  his  confiscations.  No  source  of 
income  was  neglected  by  him,  or  indeed 
by  his  successors,  however  trilling,  un- 
just, or  unreasonable.  His  revenues,  if 
Riches  of  ^^  could  trust  Ordcricus  Vitalis, 
the  Con-  amounted  to  jClOGO  a  day.  This, 
queror.  j,j  „iqi-(.  weight  of  siiver,  would 
be  equal  to  nearly  jC  1,200,000  a  year  at 
present.  IJul  the  arithmetical  statements 
of  these  writers  are  not  implicitly  to  be 
relied  upon.  He  left  at  his  death  a  treas- 
ure of  jC0O,OO0,  which,  in  conformity  to 
his  dying  request,  his  successor  distrib- 
uted among  the  church  and  poor  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  feeble  expiation  of  the 
crimes  by  which  it  had  been  accumula- 
ted X  an  act  of  aisinterestedness,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  Uufus,  amid  all  his 
vices,  was  not  destitute  of  better  feelings 
than  historians  have  ascri'.'eil  to  him.  It 
might  appear  that  William  had  little  use 
for  his  extorted  wealth,  lly  the  feudal 
constitution,  as  established  during  his 
reign,  ho  commanded  the  service  of  a 
Tast  army  at  its  own  expense,  eiliicr  for 

•  Thny  consisted  of  1422  manors.— Lyllleton'i 
Henry  11.,  vol.  li.,  p.  288. 

t  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  188. 

X  Huntintidon,  p.  371.  Ordericus  Vitalia  puts  a 
jong  penjtpntial  speech  into  William's  mouth  on 
his  death-bed,  p.  0(30.  though  tins  may  l>o  his  m- 
▼eniion,  yot  facts  seem  to  show  the  cuuipunclioas 
of  the  tyrtnt's  conscience. 


domestic   or  conti.iental  warfare.      But 
this  was  not  sutlijient  for  his  Hi»i  m^re*. 
purpose  .  like  other  tyrants,  he  "«ry  iroopc 
put  greater  trus   in  mercenary  obedience. 
Some  of  his  predecessors  had'  kept  bodies 
of  Danish  troops  \\\  pay  ;  p;irlly  lo  be  se- 
cure against  their  hostility,  partly  from 
the  convenience  of  a  regular  army,  and 
tlie  love  which  princes  F>ear  to  ii'     But 
William  carried  this  to  a  n  -pr 

length.     He  had  always  s;  ,  -  ,1. 

diers  at  his  command.     Indeed,  his  army 
at   the    conquest    could   not   have   been 
swelled  to  such  numbers   by  any  other 
means.     They  were  drawn,  by   '       '     re- 
ment  of  high  pay,  not  from  W  .  :id 

Britany  alone,  but    Flanders,    Uermuiiy, 
and  even  Spain.     When  Canute  of  Den- 
mark threatened   an   invasion  in    1085, 
William,  too  conscious  of  his  own  tyran- 
ny to  use  the  arms  of  his  Euglish  sub- 
jects,  collected   a  iry    force    .so 
vast,  that  men  woiii.              lys  the  Saxon 
Chronicler,  how  the  country  could  main- 
tain it.     This  he  quartered  upon  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  proportion  of  theii 
estates.* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tenures,  it  is  certain  that  Feudal  »t» 
those  of  the  feudal  system  were  icm  raub- 
thoroughly  established  in  Eng-  '"'***'* 
land  under  the  Conqueror.     It  has  bcea 
observed  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
that   the    rights,   or   feudal   incidents  of 
wardship  and  marriage,  were  nearly  pe- 
culiar to  England  and  Normandy.     They 
certainly  did  not  exist  in  the  former  be- 
fore the  conquest ;  but  whether  they  were 
ancient  custom-    jf  the  latter  <  "  'tc 

ascertained,  unless  we  had  nii  :i. 

testable  records  of  its  early  juri^; 
For  the  Great  Customary  of  N.......,i„  y 

is  a  compilation  as  late  as  the  reiiru  of 
I'i   '       '  ('ccur  de  Li  '         '     '         n( 

I .  i  i  might  have  ;y 

so  long  and  intimately  connecii-d  witii  it 
Hut  there  appears  reason  to  think  that 
the  seizure  of  the  lands  in  wardship,  iho 
selling  of  the  heiress  in  m  rt 

originally  deemed  rather  ae;  (» 

than  conformable  to  law.  for  Henry 
I.'s  charter  expressly  promises  that  the 
mother,  or  next  of  kin,  shall  have  tha 
custody  of  the  lands  as  well  as  person  of 
the  heir.f  And  a.s  the  charter  of  Henry 
H.   refers    to   ai  '    '  \n 

grandfather,  it  .•^'  il 
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is  called  guardianship  in  chivalry  had  not 
yet  been  established.  At  least  it  is  n?' 
till  the  assize  of  Clarendon,  confirmed  at 
Norfiuimpton  in  1176,*  that  the  custody 
of  the  heir  "s  clearly  reserved  to  the  lord. 
\\v\i  respect  to  the  right  of  consenting 
to  the  marriage  of  a  female  vassal,  it 
seems  to  have  been,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
observed,  pretty  general  in  feudal  tenures. 
But  the  sale  o'f  her  person  in  marriage, 
or  the  exaction  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
lieu  of  this  scandalous  tyranny,  was  only 
the  law  of  England,  and  was  not  pernaps 
fully  authorized  as  such  till  the  statute  of 
Merton  in  1236. 

One  innovation  made  by  William  upon 
the  feudal  law  is  very  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. By  the  leading  principle  of  feuds, 
an  oath  of  fealty  was  due  from  the  vas- 
sal to  the  lord  o(  whom  he  immediately 
held  his  land,  and  to  no  other.  The  King 
of  France,  long  after  this  period,  had  no 
feudal  and  scarcely  any  royal  authority 
over  the  tenants  of  his  own  vassals.  But 
WiUiam  received  at  Salisbury,  in  1085, 
the  fealty  of  all  landholders  in  England, 
both  tho'se  who  held  in  chief  and  their 
tenants  ;t  thus  breaking  in  upon  the  feudal 
compact  in  its  most  essential  attribute, 
the  exclusive  dependance  of  a  vassal 
upon  his  lord.  And  this  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  several  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  continental  notions  of  inde- 
pendence upon  the  crown  from  ever 
taking  root  among  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. 

The  best  measure  of  William  was  the 
Presen-ation  of  establishment  of  public  peace, 
public  feace.  He  permitted  no  rapine  but 
his  own.  The  feuds  of  private  revenge, 
the  lawlessness  of  robbery,  were  re- 
pressed. A  girl  loaded  with  gold,  if  we 
believe  some  ancient  writers,  might  have 
passed  safely  through  the  kingdom.  J  But 
this  was  the  tranquillity  of  an  imperious 
and  vigilant  despotism,  the  degree  of 
which  may  be  measured  by  these  effects, 
in  which  no  improvement  of  civilization 
had  any  share.  There  is  assuredly  noth- 
ing to  wonder  at  in  the  detestation  with 
wnich  the  English  long  regarded  the 
memory  of  this  tyrant.^  Some  advantages 


♦  Leges  Anglo-Saxonicae,  p.  330. 

♦  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  187. 

j  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  190.  M.  Paris,  p.  10.  I  will 
not  omit  one  other  circumstance,  apparently  praise- 
worthy, which  Orriericiis  mentions  of  William,  that 
he  tried  to  learn  English,  in  order  to  render  jiistice 
by  understanding  evf;ry  man's  complaint,  hut  failed 
on  account  of  his  arjvanced  age,  p.  520.  Thi.s  was 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  before  the  reluctance 
pf  the  English  to  submit  had  exasperated  his  er  ?- 
position. 

^  W  Malmsb.,  Pr»<    ad.  1.  ui. 


undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  human  af- 
fairs, c>entually  sprang  from  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  invaders,  though  without 
perhaps  any  intrinsic  superiority  in  social 
virtues  over  the  native  Enghsh,  degraded 
and  barbarous  as  these  are  represented 
to  us,  had  at  least  that  exterior  polish  of 
courteous  and  cli:.  /alric  manners,  and  that 
taste  for  refineir.ent  and  magnificence, 
which  serve  to  elevate  a  people  from 
mere  savage  rudeness.  Their  buildings, 
sacred  as  well  as  domestic,  became  more 
substantial  and  elegant.  The  learning  of 
the  clergy,  the  only  class  to  whom  that 
word  could  at  all  be  applicable,  became 
infinitely  more  respectable  in  a  short  time 
after  the  conquest.  And  though  this  may 
by  some  be  ascribed  to  the  general  im- 
provements of  Europe  in  that  point  during 
the  twelfth  century,  yet  I  think  it  was 
partly  owing  to  the  more  free  intercourse 
with  France  and  the  closer  dependance 
upon  Rome  which  that  revolution  pro- 
duced. This  circumstance  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  great  moment  to  the  English 
of  those  times,  whose  happiness  could 
hardly  be  affected  by  the  theological  rep 
utation  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Per- 
haps the  chief  benefit  which  the  natives 
of  that  generation  derived  from  the  gov 
ernment  of  Wilham  and  his  successors, 
next  to  that  of  a  more  vigilant  police,  was 
the  security  they  found  from  invasion  on 
the  side  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
high  reputation  of  the  conqueror  and  his 
sons,  with  the  regular  organization  of  a 
feudal  militia,  deterred  those  predatory 
armies  which  had  brought  such  repeated 
calamity  on  England  in  former  times. 

The  system  of  feudal  policy,  though  de- 
rived to  England  from  a  French  Difference 
source,  bore  a  very  different  ap-  fJuJ^'5^p"oj5cy 
pearance  in  the  two  countries,  in  England 
France,  for  about  two  centu-  a"d  France, 
ries  after  the  house  of  Capet  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne's  posterity, 
could  hardly  be  deemed  a  regular  con 
federacy,  much  less  an  entire  monarchy. 
But  in  England,  a  government,  feudal  in- 
deed in  its  form,  but  arbitrary  in  its  exer- 
cise, not  only  maintained  subordination, 
but  almost  extinguished  liberty.  Several 
causes  seem  to  have  conspired  towards 
this  radical  difference.  In  the  first  place, 
a  kingdom,  comparatively  small,  is  much 
moreeasily  kept  under  control  than  one 
of  vast  extent.  And  the  fiefs  of  Anglo- 
Norman  barons  after  the  conrjucst  were 
far  less  considerable,  even  relatively  to 
the  size  of  the  two  countries,  than  those 
of  France.  The  Earl  of  Chester  held, 
indeed,  almost  all  that  county;*  tho 
*  This  was,  upon  the  whole,  more  like  a  great 
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Earl  of  Shrewsbury  nearly  the  whole  of 
Salop,     But  these  domains  bore  no  com- 
parison with  the  dukedom  of  Guienne  or 
he  county  of  Touloues.     In  general,  the 
ordships  of   William's  barons,  whether 
this  were  owing  to  policy  or  accident, 
were    exceedingly    dispersed.      liobert, 
earl  of  Moreton,  for  example,  the  most 
richly-endowed  of  his  followers,  enjoyed 
248  manors  in  Cornwall,  51  in   Sussex, 
196   in   Yorkshire,  99  in    Nortliampton- 
Bhire,  besides  many  in  other  counties.* 
Estates  so  disjoined,  however  immense 
in  their  aggregate,  were  ill  calculated  for 
supporting  a  rebellion.     It  is  observed  by 
Madox,  that  the  knight's  fees  of  almost 
every  barony  were  scattered  over  vari- 
ous counties. 

In  the  next  place,  these  baronial  fiefs 
were  held  under  an  actual  derivation  from 
the  crown.  The  great  vassals  of  France 
had  usurped  their  dominions  before  ihe 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  barely  sub- 
mitted to  his  nominal  sovereignty.  They 
never  intended  to  yield  the  feudal  tributes 
of  relief  and  aid,  nor  did  some  of  them 
even  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  his 
royal  juristiiclion.  But  the  conqueror 
and  his  successors  imposed  what  condi- 
tions they  would  upon  a  set  of  barons  who 
owed  all  to  their  grants ;  and  as  man- 
kind's notions  of  right  are  generally 
founded  upon  prescription,  these  peer's 
grew  accustomed  to  endure  many  bur- 
dens, reluctantly  indeed,  but  without  that 
feeling  of  injury  which  would  have  re- 
sisted an  attempt  to  impose  them  upon 
Ihe  vassals  of  the  French  crown.  For 
the  same  reasons,  the  barons  of  Kngland 
.were  regularly  summoned  to  the  great 
council,  and  by  their  attendance  in  it,  and 
concurrence  in  the  measures  which  were 
there  resolved  upon,  a  compactness  and 
unity  of  interest  was  given  to  the  monar- 
chy which  was  entirely  wanting  in  Ihat 
of  France,  But  above  all,  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  king's  court,  and  those 
exc<;llent  Saxon  tribunals  of  the  county 
and  hundred,  kept  within  very  narrow 
'imits  that  great  support  of  the   feudal 


French  fief  than  any  Enghsh  e«rl<}om.  Hugh  H»» 
Abnnns,  iif^phew  uf  William  I.,  haci  barons  of  his 
own,  one  ot  whom  held  forty-.six  nm\  another  thirty 
manors.  (!hostrr  was  first  calie<i  a  countypalntine 
nnder  Hotiry  II,;  but  it  previously  poRnes^sed  all 
regalian  rights  of  juristiiclion.  After  the  forfeit- 
ares  of  the  house  of  Montgrttnery,  it  acouired  all 
the  country  between  the  Mersey  ami  Kibble.  Sev- 
tral  einntMit  men  inherited  the  e.irldom;  butu[>on 
the  d?aih  of  the  most  distinguiHhed.  Knnulf,  in 
1232  It  fell  into  a  female  line,  ami  wH>n  escheatetl 
.othe  crown. —  Dueilale's  Baronage,  p.  15.  Lyttle- 
lon*t  Henry  II.,  vol.  li.,  p.  218. 
•  Dugdale's  liaronage,  o.  25. 


aristocracy,  the  right  of  territorial  juris- 
diction. Except  in  the  countie.s  pi  aline, 
the  feudal  courts  possessed  a  very  tri- 
tling  degree  of  jurisdiction  over  civil,  and 
not  a  very  extensive  one  over  criminal 
causes. 

We  may  add  to  the  circumstances  that 
rendered  the  crown  powerful  du-  umtni  u 
ring  the  first  century  after  the  EitKiMhw 
conquest,  an  extreme  aniipatliy  -"^*'"»»'»* 
of  the  native  English  towards  their  in- 
vaders.    Both  \Villi:im  Rufus  and  Henry 
I.  made  use  of  the  former  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their 
brother  Robert ;  though  they  forgot  their 
promises  to  the  English  after  attaining 
rheir  object.*     A  fact,  mentioned  by  Or- 
dericus  Vitalis,  illustrates  the  advantage 
which  the  government  found  in  this  na- 
tional animosity.     During  the  sirge  of 
Bridgenorth,  a  town  belonging  to  Ri»l)ert 
de  Belesme,  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  powerful  of  the  Norman  barons,  by 
Henry  I.,  in  1102,  the  rest  of  the  nobility 
deliberated   together,  and   came   to  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  king  could  expel 
so  distinguished  a  subject,  he  would  b« 
able  to  treat  them  all  as   his  servants. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to    bring 
about  a  treaty ;   but  the  English  part  of 
Henr>''s  army,  hating  Robert  de  Belesme 
as  a  5sorman,  urged  the  king  to  proceed 
with  the  siego ;   w  hich  he  did,  and  took 
the  castle. f 

Unrestrained,  therefore,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  by  the  ari.stocral-  Tyranny  of 
ic  principles  which  infiuenced  ih*  Sormn 
other  feudal  countries,  the  ad-  f^emmem 
ministration    :  of  rigour 

and  arbitrariiit  ^  i  tlu*  Con- 

queror, which,  though  sometimes  per- 
haps a  little  mitigated,  did  not  cease  du- 
ring a  centtiry  and  a  half.  For  the  first 
three  reigns  we  must  havr  r«'cour»e 
to  historians  ;  whose  bHiLMMjjt',  though 
vague,  and  perhaf)s  t  ^  'cd,  is  too 

uniform  and  impressni  .  ..ve  a  doubt 
of  the  tyrannical  character  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  inlolerabl'  x  •'•ns  of  trib- 
ute, the  rai)ine  of  |)ur\  th**  iiiiqui 
ty  of  royal  courts,  are  <  ri  their 
mouths.  "(Jod  sees  <d  peo- 
ple," says  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  **  most 
unjustly  op[)ressed ;  firut  they  are  do- 
spoiled  of  their  possessions,  then  butch- 
ered, 'i'his  was  a  grievous  yrar  (1124). 
Whoever  had  any  projMrty,  !'>«'t  it  by 
heavy  taxes  and  unjust  decrees,' |     The 


•  W.  Malmsbury,  p.  120  «t  150.    K.  HavadMw 

p.  4r.i.    '  ' "^-^ "" 

t  Pii  '  .  p.  W7, 

t  ('III' ..    .   .x.M.,.  ..  .....  facik  poUMlMt 

ran  ini»«ria,  uys  Roger  J«  Ui' 
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simo  ancient  chronicle,  Avhich  appears 
to  have  been  continued  from  time  to  time 
ni  the  abbey  of  Petei-borougli,  frequently 
utters  similar  notes  of  lamentation. 

From  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  miser- 
its  exac-  ies  of  which  are  not  to  my  im- 
iions.  mediate  purpose,  so  far  as  they 
proceeded  from  anarchy  and  intestine 
war,*  we  are  able  to  trace  the  character 
of  government  by  existing  records. f 
These,  digested  by  the  industrious  Ma- 
dox  into  his  History  of  the  Exchequer, 
give  us  far  more  insight  into  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
word,  than  all  our  monkish  chronicles. 
It  was  not  a  sanguinary  despotism. 
Henry  H.  was  a  prince  of  remarkaMe 
clemency ;  and  none  of  the  Conqueror's 
successors  were  as  grossly  tyrannical  as 
himself.  But  the  system  of  rapacious 
extortion  from  their  subjects  prevailed  to 
a  degree  which  we  should  rather  expect 
to  find  among  eastern  slaves,  than  that 
high-spirited  race  of  Normandy,  whose 
renown  then  filled  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
right  of  wardship  w^as  abused  by  selhng 
the  heir  and  his  land  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. That  of  marriage  was  carried  to  a 
still  grosser  excess.  The  kings  of  France 
indeed  claimed  the  prerogative  of  forbid- 
ding the  marriage  of  their  vassals'  daugh- 
ters to  such  persons  as  they  thought 
unfriendly  or  dangerous  to  themselves ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  com- 
pelled them  to  marry,  much  less  that  they 
turned  this  attribute  of  sovereignty  into 
a  means  of  revenue.  But  in  England, 
women,  and  even  men,  simply  as  ten- 
ants in  chief,  and  not  as  wards,  fined  to 
the  crown  for  leave  to  marry  whom  they 
would,  or  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry 
any  other.|  Towns  not  only  fined  for 
original  grants  of  franchises,  but  for  re- 

nuit  illo  tempore  [circ.  arm.  110.3],  terra  Anglorum 
propter  regias  exactiones,  p.  470. 

*  The  following  simple  picture  of  that  reign  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  may  be  worth  mserting. 
'The  nobles  and  bishops  built  castles,  and  filled 
them  with  devilish  and  wicked  men,  and  oppressed 
the  people,  cnielly  torturing  men  for  their  money. 
They  imposed  taxes  upon  towns,  and  when  they 
had  exhausted  them  of  every  thing,  set  them  on 
fire.  You  might  travel  a  day,  and  not  find  one 
man  living  in  a  town,  nor  any  land  in  cultivation. 
Never  did  the  country  suffer  greater  evils.  If  two 
or  three  men  were  seen  riding  up  to  a  town,  aU  its 
inhabitants  left  it,  taking  them  for  plunderers.  And 
this  lasted,  growing  worse  and  worse,  throughout 
Stephen's  reign.  Men  said  openly  that  Christ  and 
hia  saints  were  aaleep,"  p.  239. 

t  The  earliest  record  in  the  Pipe-office  is  that 
which  Madoi,  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of  others, 
cites  by  the  name  of  Magnum  Rotulum  q\iinto 
Stephani.  But  in  a  uarticu  lar  dissertation  subjoin- 
ed to  his  History  of  the  Kxcheauer,  he  incline.s, 
though  not  decisively,  t*  refer  this  record  to  the 
Kiga  of  Henry  I.  %  Madox,  c.  10. 


peated  confirmations.  Ti.ic  3ews  paid 
exorbitant  sums  for  every  common  righ; 
of  mankind,  for  protection,  for  justice. 
In  return,  they  were  sustained  agains'. 
their  Christian  debtors  in  demands  of 
usury,  which  superstition  and  tyranny 
rendered  enormous.*  Men  fined  for  the 
king's  good-will ;  -or  that  he  would  remit 
his  anger ;  or  to  have  his  mediation  with 
their  adversaries.  Many  fines  seem  ab 
it  were  imposed  in  sport,  if  we  look  to 
the  cause ;  though  their  extent,  and  he 
solemnity  with  which  they  were  record- 
ed, prove  the  humour  to  have  been  dif 
ferently  relished  by  the  two  parties 
Thus  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a 
tun  of  good  wine  for  not  reminding  the 
king  (John)  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  Count- 
ess of  Albemarle ;  and  Robert  de  Vaux 
five  best  palfreys,  that  the  same  king 
might  hold  his  peace  about  Henry  Pinel's 
wife.  Another  paid  four  marks  for  leave 
to  eat  (pre  licentia  comedendi).  But  of 
all  the  abuses  which  deformed  the  Anglo- 
Norman  government,  none  was  so  flagi- 
tious as  the  sale  of  judicial  redress.  The 
king,  we  are  often  told,  is  the  fountain  of 
justice;  but  in  those  ages,  it  was  one 
which  gold  alone  could  unseal.  Men 
fined  to  have  right  done  them ;  to  sue 
in  a  certain  court ;  to  emplead  a  certain 
person ;  to  have  restitution  of  land  which 
they  had  recovered  at  law.f  From  the 
sale  of  that  justice  which  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  demand,  it  was  an  easy 
transition  to  withhold  or  deny  it.  Fines 
were  received  for  the  king's  help  against 
the  adverse  suiter ;  that  is,  for  perversion 
of  justice,  or  for  delay.  Sometimes  they 
were  paid  by  opposite  parties,  and,  of 
course,  for  opposite  ends.  These  were 
called  counter-fines ;  but  the  money  >\'as 
sometimes,  or,  as  Lord  Lyttleton  thinks, 
invariably,  returned  to  the  unsuccessful 
suiter.J 

Among  a  people  imperfectly  civilized, 
the  most  outrageous  injustice  to-  General 
wards  individuals  may  pass  with-  ^^"^^ 
out  the  slightest  notice,  while  in  matters 
aflfecting  the  community,  the  powers  of 
government  are  exceedingly  controlled. 
It  becomes  therefore  an  important  ques- 
tion, what  prerogative  these  Norman 
kings  were  used  to  exercise  in  raising 
money,  and  in  general  legislation.  By 
the  prevailing  feudal  customs,  the  lord 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  pecuniary  aid 
of  his  vassals  in  certain  cases.     These 


*  Madox,  c.  7.  f  Id.,  c.  12  and  13. 

X  The  most  opposite  instances  of  these  exaction* 
are  well  selected  from  Mado.'i  by  Hume,  Appendi* 
II. :  upon  which  account  I  nave  gone  less  into  d« 
tail  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessarr. 
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were,  m  England,  to  make  his  eldest  son 
a  knight,  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  to  ransom  himself  from  captivity. 
Accordingly,  when  such  circumstances 
occurred,  aids  were  levied  by  the  crown 
upon  its  tenants,  at  the  rate  of  a  mark 
or  a  pound  for  every  knight's  fee,* 
These  aids,  being  strictly  due  in  the  pre- 
scribed cases,  were  taken  without  requi- 
ring the  consent  of  parliament.  Escu- 
age,  which  was  a  commutation  for  the 
personal  service  of  military  tenarits  in 
war,  having  ratlier  the  appearance  of  an 
indulgence  than  an  imposition,  might 
reasonably  be  levied  by  the  king.f  It 
was  not  till  the  charter  of  John  that  es- 
cuage  became  a  parliamentary  assess- 
ment ;  the  custom  of  commuting  service 
having  then  grown  general,  and  the  rate 
of  commutation  being  variable. 

None  but  military  tenants  could  be  lia- 
ble for  escuage  :|  but  the  inferior  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  were  oppressed  by 
tallages.  The  demesne  lands  of  the 
king  and  all  royal  towns  were  liable  to 
tallage  ;  an  imposition  far  more  rigorous 
and  irregular  than  those  which  fell  upon 
the  gentry.  Tallages  were  continually 
raised  upon  different  towns  during  all  the 
Norman  reigns,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  which  neither  represented 
them  nor  cared  for  their  interests.  The 
itinerant  justices  in  their  circuit  usually 
set  this  tax.  Sometimes  the  tallage  was 
assessed  in  gross  upon  a  town,  and  col- 
lected by  the  burgesses  :  sometimes  indi- 
vidually, at  the  judgment  of  the  justices. 
There  was  an  appeal  from  an  excessive 
assessment  to  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Inferior  lords  might  tallage 
their  own  tenants  and  demesne  towns, 
though  not,  it  seems,  without  the  king's 
permission.^     Customs  upon  the  import 

*  The  reasonahU  aid  was  fixed  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  I.,  3  Edw.  I.,  c.  3G,  at  twenty  shillings 
for  ever}'  knight's  fee,  and  as  much  for  every  20/. 
value  of  land  held  by  soccage.  The  aid  pour  faire 
fitz  chevalier  might  be  raised,  when  he  entered 
into  his  fifteenth  year  ;  pour  fiUe  marter,  when  the 
reached  the  age  of  seven. 

f  Fit  interdnm,  ut  imminente  vel  insurgente  in 
regnurn  hostium  machinatione,  dccernat  rex  de 
singulis  feodis  militurn  suminani  aliquam  solvi, 
martain  scilicet,  vel  librarn  un;im;  utnle  mihlibus 
»ti[)endia  vel  donativa  succcdant.  .Vlavult  enun 
^rinceps  stipendiarios  qu<im  doinesticos  bellicis 
eiponi-re  casibus.  Hx>c  itaque  suinina,  quia  ^ 
nomine  scutonirn  sotvitur,  scula'.;iuin  n'uniniitur.  * 
— Dialogus  de  Scaccano,  ad  finem.  Madox,  Hist. 
Exchequer,  p.  25  (edit,  in  folio). 

t  The  tenant  in  capite  was  entitled  to  be  reim- 
uursed  what  would  have  been  his  escuage  by  his 
vassals  even  if  he  performed  personal  viP'ice. — 
Madox,  c.  16. 

^  For  I  he  unportaat  subject  of  tai  ages,  Me  Ma- 
dox, c.  1". 
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and  export  of  merchandise,  of  which 
the  prisage  of  wine,  that  is,  a  nght  of 
taking  two  caska  out  of  each  vessel, 
seems  the  most  material,  were  immemo- 
rially  exacted  by  the  crown.  There  is 
no  appearance  that  these  originated  with 
parliament.*  Another  tax,  extending  to 
all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  was  Dano 
geld,  the  ship-money  of  those  times. 
This  name  had  been  originally  given  to 
the  lax  imposed  under  Ethelred  II.,  ni 
order  to  rai.se  a  tribute  exacted  by  the 
Danes.  It  was  afterward  applied  to  a 
permanent  contribution  for  the  public 
defence  against  the  same  enemies.  But 
after  the  conquest  this  tax  is  said  to  have 
been  only  occasionally  required  ;  and  the 
latest  instance  on  record  of  its  payment 
is  in  the  20th  of  Henry  II.  Its  imp«.M- 
tion  appears  to  have  been  at  the  king* 
discretion.! 

The  right  of  general  legislation  was 
undoubtedly  placed  in  the  king,  Ri^jhtof  le 
conjointly  with  his  great  coun-  K'«'«t»«> 
cil,|  or,  if  the  expression  be  thought  more 
proper,  with  their  advice.  So  little  ojv 
position  was  found  in  these  assemblies 
by  the  early  Norman  kings,  that  they 
gratified  their  own  love  of  pomp,  as  weil 
as  the  pride  of  their  barons,  by  consult- 
ing them  in  every  important  busm-  — . 
But  the  limits  of  legislative  power  were 
extremely  indefiiijio.  New  l;iws,  like 
new  taxes,  ;i  -  the  community,  re- 
quired the  -  1  of  that  a^.>st'mbly 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  it ;  but 
there  was  no  security  for  individuals 
against  acts  of  prerogative,  which  wo 
should  justly  consider  as  in 
cal.  Henry  H.,  the  best  of 
arehs,  banished  from  England  liie  rela- 
tions and  friends  o{  Bcokei,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundrevl.  At  another  time, 
he  sent  over  from  Normandy  an  inju-.i  . 
tion,  that  all  the  kindred  of  those  u;.  » 
obeyed  a  pa[)iil  he  ban- 
ished, and  their  e  .  ..    ^ _...:ed.^ 

*  Madox,  c.  18.  Hale's  IVeattso  on  (he  Cus- 
toms m  Ilargravti's  I'racts.  vol.  i.,  p.  116l 

t  Henr.  Huiitmgdnn.  1  v.,  p.  2U6.  Dtaloffua  de 
Scaccano,  c.  11.  .Madox,  c.  17.  Ljltletoo's 
Henry  II.,  vol.  u  ,  p.  170. 

t  ( ilan vil.  Pnilnftus  ad  Tractatum  de Consnetiid 

^   If        '  '.  A'Mi.     LyllleUm,  vol.  ii  .  i-    i.lO. 

The  -  that    this  edict  must  1i.-im<  l>rrn 

r    ,  w  King  with  the  a  I  '  ' 

t.  Hut  if  be  meanit  i 

(  •'  -t   all   the  Iki:. 

II.  •!•  been  dulv  -  i 

c  .  seas.     ^;. ' 

Ii,  .«  been  n\  : 
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The  statutes  of  those  reigns  do  not  ex- 
Lawe  and  char-  ^ibit  to  US  many  provisions 
lers  of  Norman  calculated  to  maintain  public 
kings.  liberty  on  a  broad  and  gen- 

eral foundation.  And  although  the  laws 
then  enacted  have  not  all  been  preserved, 
yet  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  an  exten- 
sively remedial  nature  should  have  left 
no  trace  of  their  existence.  We  find, 
however,  what  has  sometimes  been  call- 
ed the  jNlagna  Charta  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  preserved  in  Roger  de  Hove- 
den's  collection  of  his  laws.  We  will, 
enjoin,  and  grant,  says  the  king,  that  all 
freemen  of  our  kingdom  shall  enjoy  their 
lands  in  peace,  free  from  all  tallage,  and 
from  every  unjust  exaction,  so  that  noth- 
ing but  their  service  lawfully  due  to  us 
shall  be  demanded  at  their  hands.*  The 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  found  in  Hove- 
den,  are  wholly  different  from  those  in 
Ingulfus,  and  are  suspected  not  to  have 
escaped  considerable  interpolation. f  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  reference  is  made 
to  this  concession  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  any  subsequent  charter.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  comprehend  only  the 
feudal  tenants  of  the  crown.  Nor  does 
the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  though  so  much 
celebrated,  contain  any  thing  specially 
expressed  but  a  remission  of  unreasona- 
ble reliefs,  wardships,  and  other  feudal 
burdens. J  It  proceeds,  however,  to  de- 
clare that  he  gives  his  subjects  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  the 
emendations  made  by  his  father  with 
consent  of  his  barons.^  The  charter 
of  Stephen  not  only  confirms  that  of  his 
predecessor,  but  adds,  in  fuller  terms 
than  Henry  had  used,  an  express  conces- 
sion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Ed- 
notice  taken  of  this  as  irregular. — Fitz  Stephen, 
ibid.  So  unfixed,  or  rather  unformed,  were  all 
constitutional  principles. 

♦  Volumus  etiam,  ac  firmiter  prsecipimus  et 
concedimus,  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  totius  mon- 
archiae  praedicti  regni  nostri  habeantet  teneant  ter- 
ras suas  et  possessiones  suas  beni,  et  in  pace,  li- 
berfe  ab  omni  exactione  injusta,  et  ab  omni  tallagio, 
ita  quod  nihil  ab  iis  exigatur  vel  capiatur,  nisi  ser- 
vitium  suum  liberum,  quod  de  jure  nobis  facere 
debent,  et  facere  tenenlur;  et  prout  statutum  est 
iis,  et  illisa  nobis  datum  et  concessum  Jure  haered- 
itario  in  perpetuum  per  commune  concilium  totius 
regni  nostri  pr8?dicti. 

t  Selden,  ad  Eadmerum.  Hody  (Treatise  on 
Convocations,  p.  240),  infers  from  the  words  of 
lloveden,  that  they  were  altered  from  the  French 
original  by  Glanvil. 

t  VVilkinB,  p.  231. 

i)  A  great  impression  is  said  to  have  been  made 
on  the  barons  confederated  against  John  by  the 
production  of  Henry  I. 's  charter,  whereof  they  had 
been  ignorant. — Matt.  Paris.,  p.  212.  But  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  existing  charter,  for 
reason."?  alleged  by  Blackstone.— Introduction  to 
Magna  Cliarta,  p  C 


/Ward.*  Henry  II.  is  silen  about  these, 
although  he  repeats  the  ccnfirmation  of 
his  grandfather's  chaiter.f  The  people, 
however,  had  begun  to  look  back  to  a 
more  ancient  standard  of  law.  The 
Norman  conquest,  and  all  that  ensued 
upon  it,  had  endeared  the  memory  of 
their  Saxon  government.  Its  disorders 
were  forgotten,  or  rather  were  less  odi- 
ous to  a  rude  nation,  than  the  coercive 
justice  by  which  they  were  afterward 
restrained.|  Hence  it  became  the  fa- 
vourite cry  to  demand  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor;  and  the  Normans 
themselves,  as  they  grew  dissatisfied 
with  the  royal  administration,  fell  into 
these  English  sentiments.^  But  what 
these  laws  were,  or  more  properly,  per- 
haps, these  customs,  subsisting  in  the 
Confessor's  age,  was  not  very  distinctly 
understood.  II  So  far,  however,  was  clear, 
that  the  rigorous  feudal  servitudes,  the 
weighty  tributes  upon  poorer  freemen, 
had  never  prevailed  before  the  conquest. 
In  claiming  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor,  our  ancestors  meant  but  the  re 
dress  of  grievances  which  tradition  told 
them  had  not  always  existed. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently  of 
the   evidence   supplied  by  the  Rjc^iardi'* 
charters  of  Henry  I.   and  his  chancellor* 
two  successors,  that  a  sense  of  deposed  by 
oppression  had  long  been  stim-  ♦^«^»'"o°« 

*  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  310. 

t  Id.,  p.  318. 

}  The  Saxon  Chronicler  complains  of  a  witten 
agemot,  as  he  calls  it,  or  assizes,  held  at  Leices 
ter  in  1124,  where  forty-four  thieves  were  hanged 
a  greater  number  than  was  ever  before  known  ;  it 
was  said  that  many  suffered  unjustly,  p.  228. 

6  The  distinction  between  the  two  nations  was 
pretty  well  obliterated  at  the  end  of  Henry  II. 's 
reign,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dialogue  on  the  Ex 
chequer,  then  written  ;  jam  cohabitantibus  Angli 
cis  et  Normannis,  et  alterutrum  uxores  ducenti 
bus  vel  nubentibus,  sic  permixtae  sunt  nationes,  ut 
vix  discerni  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis 
Anglicus,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere  ;  exceptis 
duntaxat  ascriptitiis  qui  villani  dicuntur,  quibus 
non  est  liberum  obstantibus  dominis  suis  a  sui  sta- 
tus conditione  discedere.  Eapropter  pene  qui 
cunque  sic  hodie  occi'sus  reperitur,  ut  murdrum 
punitur,  exceptis  his  quibus  certa  sunt  ut  diximus 
servilis  conditionis  indicia,  p.  26. 

II  Non  quas  tulit,  sed  quas  observaverit,  says 
William  or  Malmsbury,  concerning  the  Confes- 
sor's laws.  Those  bearing  his  name  in  Lambard 
and  Wilkins  are  evidently  spurious,  though  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  fix  upon  the  time  when  they  were 
forged.  Those  found  in  Ingulfus,  in  the  French 
language,  are  genuine,  and  were  confirmed  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  Neither  of  these  coUec 
tions,  however,  can  be  thought  to  have  any  rela 
tion  to  the  civil  liberty  of  the  s  ibject.  It  has  been 
deemed  more  rational  to  siippcse,  that  these  \oijg 
ings  for  Edward's  laws  were  rather  meant  for  a 
mild  administration  of  government,  free  from  un 
just  Norman  innova^.ions,  than  any  written  and 
definitive  system. 
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ulating  tlic  subjects  of  so  arbitrar}'  a  gov- 
ernm  :nt,  before  they  gave  any  demon- 
strations of  it  sufficiently  palpable  to  find 
a  place  in  history.     But  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  instances  of  rebellion,  or  even, 
as  far  as  we  know,  of  a  constitutional 
resistance   in   parhament,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.     The  revolt  of  the 
earls  of  Leicester  and  Norfolk  against 
Henry  II.,  which  endangered  his  throne 
and  comprehended  his  children  with  a 
large  part  of  his  barons,  appears  not  to 
have  been  founded  even  upon  the  pretext 
of  public  grievances.     Under  Ricliard  I., 
something  more  of  a  national  spirit  be- 
gan to  show  itself.     For  the  king  having 
left  his  chancellor,  William  Longchamp, 
joint  regent  and  justiciary  with  the  Bish- 
op of  Durham  during  his  crusade,  the 
foolish  insolence  of  the  former,  who  ex- 
cluded his  coadjutor  from  any  share  in 
the  administration,  provoked  evcrj'  one 
of  the  nobility.     A  convention  of  these, 
the  king's  brother  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  passed  a  sentence  of  removal  and 
banishment  upon  the  chancellor.   Though 
there  might  be  reason  to  conceive  tliat 
this  would  not  be  unpleasing  to  the  king, 
who    was   already  apprized   how   much 
Longchamp  had  abused  his  trust,  it  was 
a  remarkable  assuinption  of  power  by 
that  assembly,  and  the  earliest  authority 
for  a  leading  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tion, the  responsibility  of  ministers  to 
parliament. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  John,  all  the 
Magnn  rapacious  exactions  usual  to  these 
Charu.  Xorman  kings  were  not  only  re- 
doubled, but  mingled  with  other  outrages 
of  tyranny  still  more  intolerable.*  These 
too  were  to  be  endured  at  the  hands  of  a 
prince  utterly  contemptible  for  his  folly 
and  cowardice.  One  is  surprised  at  the 
forbearance  displayed  by  the  barons,  till 
they  took  arms  at  length  in  that  confed- 
eracy which  ended  in  establisliing  the 
Great  Clvarter  of  Liberties.  As  tiiis  was 
the  first  effort  towards  a  legal  govern- 
ment, so  is  it  beyond  comparison  the 
most  important  event  in  our  history,  ex- 
cept that  revolution  without  which  its 
benefits  would  rapidly  have  been  annihi- 
lated. Tiie  constitution  of  Kngland  has 
indeed  no  single  date  from  which  its  du- 
ration is  to  be  reckoned.  The  institu- 
tions of  positive  law,  the  far  more  impor- 
tant changes  which  time  has  wrought  in 

*  In  1207,  John  took  a  seventh  of  the  moTenMes 
of  lay  and  Bpintual  persons,  cimctis  murmumniibus, 
•ed  contradicere  non  audcntibiis. — Matt.  Pans,  p. 
186,  ed.  ICS4.  Hut  Ins  insults  unon  the  nubihty  in 
debauching  their  wives  and  daiigliter.H  were,  as  usu- 
ally happens,  the  i.t  «t  exasporaUng  provocation. 


the  order  of  society  during  six  himdred 
years  subsequent  to  the  Great  Charier, 
have  undoubtedly  lessened  its  direct  ap. 
plication  to  our  present  circumstances. 
But  it  is  still  the  keystont*  of  Knglish 
liberty.     All  that  has  s'inc(  -f^d 

is  little   more   than  as  C'  or 

commentary ;    and   if  every  subsequent 
law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would 
still  remain  the  bold  features  that  distin- 
guish a  free  from  a  despotic  i  "ly. 
It  has  been  lately  the  fashion  t  Ji- 
ate  the  value  of  Magna  Charta,  as  if  it 
had  sprung  from  the  private  ambition  of 
a  few  selfish  barons,  and  redres.sed  only 
some  feudal  abuses.     It  is  indeed  of  little 
importance  by  what  motivf**  thn^se  who 
obtained  it  wer                     '        ■      •■  char- 
acters of  men  i                                 m  the 
transactions  of  that  time  are  not  easily 
determined  at  present.     Yet  if  we  bring 
these  ungrateful  suspicions  to  the  test. 
they  prove   destitute   of  all   ron.sonable 
foundation.      An    equal   distribution    of 
civil   rights    to   all   classes   of   freemen 
forms  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter. 
In  this  just  solicitude  for  the  people,  and 
in  the  moderation  which  infnr  -    '     -  ir 
no  essential  prerogative  of  the  i  v, 
we  may  perceive  a  liberality                :  i- 
otism  very  unlike  the  selfishn*  h 
is    sometimes   rashly  imputed   to  those 
ancient  barons.     And,  as  far  as  we  are 
guided  by  historical  testimony,  two  frreat 
men,  the  pillars  of  our  church               '♦*, 
may  be  considered  as  entitled  le              le 
rest  to  the  glory  of  this  monum«-ni ;  Ste- 
phen Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and    William,   earl    of   Pembroke.     To 
their  temperate  zeal  for  a  1    ■  '    -  v  ni- 
ment,  England  was  indebtt                      it 
critical  period  for  the  '                             n- 
sings  that  patriotic  sta;<                           ii- 
fer;    the   establishment   ol    civil    liberty 
upon  an  immoveable  basis,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  national  independenrt*  under 
the    ancient   line  of  sovcr^               *   .  h 
rasher  men  were  about  to  ■  ^               ;.»r 
the  dominion  of  France. 

By  the  .Magna  Charta  of  John,  relietb 
were  limited  to  a  certain  sum,  accordinjj 
to  the  rank  of  the  tenant,  the  waste  c(»m 
milted  by  gtiardians  in  chivalr>'  rostrim- 
ed,  the  dis;  in  matt  >( 

female  war'  n,  and  w  : 

cured  from  compulsory  marringr.     1    -  -•• 
regulations,  extending  to  the  sub-vi     .Is 
of  the  crown,  redressed  the  worst  i:i  <  v 
ances  of  e\  !      '- 

land.     The  i  •      i- 

don  and  of  all  Uiwas  ami  b^.^rouJ4il^*  wcri 
declared  inviolable.  The  frce<lom  of 
cominerco  wait  guarantied  to  alien  iiu  r 
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chants.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
mstead  of  following  the  king's  person, 
was  fixed  at  Westminster.  The  tyranny 
exercised  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  royal 
forests  met  with  some  check,  which  was 
further  enforced  by  the  Charter  of  For- 
ests under  Henry  III. 

But  the  essential  clauses  of  Magna 
Charta  are  those  which  protect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen, 
by  giving  security  from  arbitrary  impris- 
onment and  arbitrary  spohation.  "No 
freeman  (says  the  29th  chapter  of  Henry 
in.'s  charter,  which,  as  the  existing  law, 
I  quote  in  preference  to  that  of  John,  the 
variations  not  being  very  material)  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseized  of 
his  freehold,  or  hberties,  or  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  other- 
wise destroyed ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon 
him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land.*  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will 
not  deny,  or  delay  to  any  man  justice  or 
right."  It  is  obvious  that  these  words,  in- 
terpreted by  any  honest  court  of  law,  con- 
vey an  ample  security  for  the  two  main 
rights  of  civil  society.  From  the  era, 
therefore,  of  King  John's  charter,  it  must 
have  been  a  clear  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution, that  no  man  can  be  detained  in 
prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of 
justice  framed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
m  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  clause, 
or  found  it  already  in  their  register,  it  be- 
came from  that  era  the  right  of  every  sub- 
ject to  demand  it.  That  writ,  rendered 
more  actively  remedial  by  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.,  but  founded  upon  the  broad 
oasis  of  Magna  Charta,  is  the  principal  bul- 
wark of  Enghsh  liberty  ;  and  if  ever  tem- 
porary circumstances,  or  the  doubtful  plea 
of  pohtical  necessity,  shall  lead  men  to 
look  on  its  denial  with  apathy,  the  most 

»♦  Nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum,  veZ 
per  legem  terra.  Several  explanations  have  been 
offered  of  the  alternative  clause,  which  some 
have  referred  to  judgment  by  default  or  demurrer, 
others  to  the  process  of  attachment  for  contempt. 
Certainly  there  are  many  legal  procedures  besides 
trial  by  jury,  through  which  a  party's  goods  or  per- 
son may  be  taken.  But  one  may  doubt  whether 
these  were  in  contemplation  of  the  framors  of 
Magna  Charta.  In  an  entry  of  the  charter  of  1217 
by  a  contemporary  hand,  preserved  in  a  book  in  the 
town-clerk's  oflice  in  London,  called  Liber  Cus- 
tumarurn  et  Reguin  antiquorum,a  various  reading, 
ft  per  legem  terra?,  occurs.— Blackslone's  Char- 
ters, p.  -12.  And  the  word  vel  is  so  frequently  used 
for  et,  that  I  am  not  wholly  free  from  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  80  intended  in  this  place.  The  mean- 
ing will  be,  that  no  person  shall  be  disseized,  &cc. 
except  upon  a  lawful  cause  of  action  or  endictment, 
found  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  This  really  seems 
as  good  as  any  of  the  di.sjunctive  interpretations; 
but  I  do  not  ofiier  it  with  much  confidence 


distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  con- 
stitution will  be  effaced. 

As  the  clause  recited  above  protects 
the  subject  from  any  absolute  spoliation 
of  his  freehold  rights,  so  others  restrain 
the  excessive  amercements  which  had  an 
almost  equally  ruinous  operation.  The 
magnitude  of  his  offence,, by  the  14th 
clause  of  Henry  III.'s  charter,  must  be 
the  measure  of  his  fine ;  and  in  every 
case  the  contenement  (a  word  expressive 
of  chattels  necessary  to  each  man's  sta- 
tion, as  the  arms  of  a  gentlemai),  the 
merchandise  of  a  trader,  the  plough  and 
wagons  of  a  peasant)  was  exempted  from 
seizure.  A  provision  was  made  in  the 
charter  of  John,  that  no  aid  or  ekcuage 
should  be  imposed,  except  in  the  three 
feudal  cases  of  aid,  without  consent  of 
parliament.  And  this  was  extended  to 
aids  paid  by  the  city  of  London.  But 
the  clause  was  omitted  in  the  three  char- 
ters granted  by  Henry  III.,  though  par 
liament  seem  to  have  acted  upon  it  in 
most  part  of  his  reign.  It  had,  however, 
no  reference  to  tallages  imposed  upon 
towns  without  their  consent.  Fourscore 
years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  great 
principle  of  parliamentary  taxation  was 
exphcitly  and  absolutely  recognised. 

A  law  which  enacts  that  justice  shall 
neither  be  sold,  denied,  nor  delayed, 
stamps  with  infamy  that  government  un- 
der which  it  had  become  necessary.  But 
from  the  time  of  the  charter,  according 
to  Madox,  the  disgraceful  perversions  of 
right,  which  are  upon  record  in  the  rolls 
of  the  exchequer,  became  less  frequent.* 

From  this  era  a  new  soul  was  infused 
into  the  people  of  England,  state  of  the 
Her  liberties,  at  the  best  long  cnnstitu- 
in  abeyance,  became  a  tangible  J'o"  u"J«r 
possession,  and  those  indefinite  ^^^^ 
aspirations  for  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  were  changed  into  a  steady 
regard  for  the  Great  Charter.  Pass  but 
from  the  histoiy  of  Roger  de  Hbvcden  to 
that  of  Matthew  Paris,  from  the  second 
Henry  to  the  third,  and  judge  whether 
the  victorious  struggle  had  not  excited 
an  energy  of  public  spirit  to  which  the 
nation  was  before  a  stranger.  The 
strong  man,  in  the  sublime  language  of 
Milton,  was  aroused  from  sleep,  and 
shook  his  invincible  locks.  Tyranny  in- 
deed, and  ^justice,  will,  by  all  historians 
not  absolutely  servile,  be  noted  with 
moral  reprobation,  but  never  shall  we 
find  in  the  English  writers  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  assertion  of  positive  and  na- 
tional rights  which   distinguishes  those 

*  Hist  -^f  Exc  hequer,  c.  12 
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of  the  next  age,  and  particularly  the 
monk  of  St.  Alban's.  From  his  prolix 
history  we  may  collect  three  material 
propositions  as  to  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  during  the  lonj^  reign  of 
Henry  III. ;  a  prince  to  whom  the  epithet 
of  wortliless  seems  best  applicable ;  and 
who,  wiihout  committing  any  llagrant 
crimes,  was  at  once  insmcere,  ill-judging, 
and  pusillanimous.  The  intervention  of 
such  a  reign  was  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  pubhc  liberty;  which  might 
possibly  have  been  crushed  in  its  infancy, 
if  an  Edward  had  immediately  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  John. 

1.  The  Great  Charter  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  fundamental  law.  But  yet 
it  was  supposed  to  acquire  additional  se- 
curity by  frequent  confirmation.  This 
it  received,  with  some  not  inconsiderable 
variation,  in  the  first,  second,  and  ninth 
years  of  Henry *s  reign.  The  last  of 
these  is  in  our  present  statute-book,  and 
has  never  received  any  alterations  ;  but 
Sir  E.  Coke  reckons  thirly-twu  instances 
wherein  it  has  been  solemnly  ratified. 
Several  of  these  were  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.,  and  were  invariably  pur- 
chased by  the  grant  of  a  subsidy.*  This 
prudent  accommodation  of  parliament  to 
the  o-ir.umstances  of  their  age  not  only 
made  the  law  itself  appear  more  inviohi- 
ble,  but  established  that  correspondence 
between  supply  and  redress,  which  for 
some  centuries  was  the  balance-spring 
of  our  constitution.  The  charter  indeed 
was  often  grossly  violated  by  their  ad- 
ministration. Even  Hubert  de  liurgh, 
of  whom  history  speaks  more  favour- 
ably than  of  Henry's  later  favourite^ 
thougli  a  faithful  servant  of  the  crown, 
seems,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
such  men,  to  have  thought  the  king's 
honour  and  interest  concerned  in  main- 
taining an  unlimited  prerogative.!  Tlie 
government  was  however  nmch  worse 
administered  after  his  fall.  From  the 
great  difliculty  of  compelling  the  king 
to  observe  the  boundaries  of  law,  the 
Enghsh  clergy,  to  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberty 
during  this  reign,  devised  means  of  bind- 
ing his  conscience,  and  terrifying  his 
imagination  by  religious  sanctions.  The 
solemn  excommunication,  accompanied 
with  the  most  awful  threats,  pronounced 
against  the  violators  of  .Magna  Charta,  is 
well  known  from  our  common  histories. 
The  king  was  a  parly  to  this  ceremony, 
and  swore  to  observe  the  charier.  Ihit 
Henry  HI.,  tliough  a  very  devout  person, 


•  Milt.  Paris  I    272. 


t  hJ.,  p  28-J. 


had  his  own  notions  as  to  the  validity  of 
an  oath  that  aflected  hie  power,  and  in- 
deed  passed  his  life  in  a  series  of  perju- 
ries. According  to  the  creed  of  that 
age,  a  papal  dispensation  might  annul  any 
prior  engagement ;  and  he  was  generally 
on  suflicienlly  good  terms  wiili  Home  to 
obtain  such  an  indulgence. 

2.  Though  the  i)rohibition  of  Icv/iiig 
aids  or  escuages  wiihout  consent  of  par- 
liament had  been  omitted  in  all  Henry's 
charters,  an  omission  for  which  we  can- 
not assign  any  other  motive  than  the  dis- 
position of  his  minisiersi  to  get  rid  of  that 
restriction,  yei  neither  one  nor  ihe  other 
seem  in  fact  to  have  been  exacted  at 
discretion  throughout  his  reign.  On  the 
contrar}',  tlie  barons  freipiemly  refused 
the  aids,  or  rather  j-i  ,  which  his 
prodigality  was  alwa}  Hiding.  In- 
deed, It  would  probably  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  king,  however  frugal,  sirii>- 
ped  as  he  was  of  so  many  lucrative 
though  oppressive  prero  by  the 
Great  Charter,  to  support  ^  iuiilurc 
of  government  from  his  own  resources. 
Tallages  on  his  demesnes,  and  especially 
on  the  rich  and  ill-affected  city  of  Lon- 
don, he  imposed  without  scruple ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pretended 
to  a  rigiit  of  general  taxation.  \Vc  may 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  thai  the 
clause  in  John's  chailer,  though  not  ex- 
pressly renewed,  was  still  considered  as 
of  binding  force.  TJie  king  was  often 
put  to  great  inconvenience  by  ihe  '  ' 
of  supply;  and  at  one  lime  was  i 

to  seH  his  plate  and  jewels,  winch  llio 
citizens  of  London  buying,  he  was  pro- 
voked to  exclaim  with  envious  spito 
against  their  riches,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  exhaust,* 

3.  The  power  of  granting  1! 

of  course  imply  the  power  of  u  j 

it ;  yet  this  has  sometimes  been  liiile 
more  than  a  nominal  privilege.  Uut  in 
this  reign  the  English  parliament  exer- 
cised their  right  of  r»  f  ■.  what  wa.H 
much  better,  of  condi'  tut.  Great 
discontent  was  exprei>^t.i  at  the  demand 
of  a  subsidy  in  rj37  ;  and  tlic  king  allc 
ging  that  he  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  his  sister's  marriage  with  the 
emj)eror,  and  also  uynm  his  own,  thp  har- 
oils  answ<  '  "  had  lu)!  ■  eii 
advice  in  -,  nor  oi  \  tn 
share  the  pumshmenl  of  arts  of  imprt>- 
dence  they  had  not  coinmitted.f  In 
12 n,  a  subsidy  having  been  demanded 


•  M.  Pans,  p.  AM. 
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for  the  war  in  Poitou,  the  barons  drew, 
up  a  remonstrance,  enumerating  all  the 
grants  tliey  had  made  on  former  occa- 
sions, but  ah>  ays  on  condition  that  the 
imposition  should  not  oe  turned  into  pre- 
cedent. Their  last  subsidy,  it  appears, 
had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  four  bar- 
ons, who  were  to  expend  it  at  tlieir  dis- 
cretion for  the  benetit  of  th3  king  and 
kingdom  ;*  an  early  instance  of  parlia- 
mentary control  over  public  expendi- 
ture. On  a  similar  demand  in  1244,  the 
king  was  answered  by  complaints  against 
the  violation  of  the  charter,  the  waste  of 
foiT^T  subsidies,  and  the  maleadrainistra- 
tion  Oi  ^is  servants. t  Finally,  the  bar- 
ons positively  refused  any  money  ;  and 
he  extorted  1500  marks  from  the  city  of 
London.  Some  years  afterward  they 
declared  their  readiness  to  burden  them- 
selves more  than  ever,  if  they  could  se- 
cure the  observance  of  the  charter ;  and 
requested  that  the  justiciary,  chancellor, 
and  treasurer  might  be  appointed  With 
consent  of  parliament,  according,  as  they 
asserted,  to  ancient  custom,  and  might 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.| 
Forty  years  of  mutual  dissatisfaction 
had  elapsed,  when  a  signal  act  of  Henry's 
improvidence  brought  on  a  crisis  which 
endangered  his  throne.  Innocent  IV., 
out  of  mere  animosity  against  the  family 
of  Frederick  II.,  left  no  means  .uitried 
to  raise  up  a  competitor  for  the  crown 
of  Naples,  which  Manfred  had  occupied. 
Richatd,  earl  of  Cornwall,  having  been 
prudent  enough  to  decline  this  specula- 
tion, the  pope  offered  to  support  Henry's 
second  son,  Prince  Edmund.     Tempted 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  515. 

t  Id.,  p.  563,572.  Matthew  Paris's  language  is 
particularly  uncourtly  :  rex  cum  instantissimi,  ne 
dicam  irnpuileutissim^,  auxilium  pecuniare  ab  lis 
iterurn  postularet,  toties  laesi  et  iilusi,  contradix- 
erunt  ei  unanimiter  et  uno  ore  in  facie. 

X  De  communi  consilio  regni,  sicut  ab  antiquo 
consuetum  et  justum,  p.  778.  This  was  not  so 
great  an  encroachment  as  it  may  appear.  Ralph 
de  Neville,  bishop  of  Chichester,  had  been  made 
chancellor  in  1223,  assensu  totius  regni ;  itaque 
scilicet  ut  non  deponeretur  ab  ejus  sigilli  custodiA 
nisi  tonus  regni  ordinante  consensu  et  consilio,  p. 
266.  Accord mgly,  the  king  demanding  the  great 
teai  from  him  in  1236,  he  refused  to  give  it  up,  alle- 
ging that,  having  received  it  in  the  general  council 
of  the  kirigdorii,  he  could  not  resign  it  without  the 
game  authority,  p.  363.  And  the  parliameR:  of 
1248  complained  that  the  king  had  not  followed 
the  steps  of  his  predecessors  in  appointing  t.iese 
three  great  officers  by  their  consent,  p.  646.  What 
hac  been  in  fact  the  practice  of  former  kings,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  such 
as  they  represent.  Henry,  however,  had  named 
the  Archbishop  of  York  to  llie  regency  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  absence  beyond  sea  in  1242,  de 
consilio  omnium  comitum  et  baronnm  nostrorum  et 
tmnium  fidelium  nostrorum. — Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  400. 


by  such  a  prospect,  the  silly  king  involv 
ed  himself  in  irretrievable  embarrass 
ments  by  prosecuting  an  enterprise  which 
could  not  possibly  be  advantageous  to 
England,  and  upon  which  he  entereii 
without  the  advice  of  his  parliament. 
Destitute  himself  of  money,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  the  expense  of  this  new 
crusade  upon  the  pope ;  but  the  assist- 
ance of  Rome  was  never  gratuitous,  and 
Henry  actually  pledged  his  kingdom  for 
the  money  which  she  might  expend  in  a 
war  for  her  advantage  and  his  own.*  He 
did  not  even  want  the  effrontery  to  tell 
parliament  in  1257,  introducing  his  son 
Edmund  as  King  of  Sicily,  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  repayment  of  14,000  marks, 
with  interest.  The  pope  had  also,  in 
furtherance  of  the  Neapolitan  project, 
conferred  upon  Henry  the  tithes  of  all 
benefices  in  England,  as  well  as  the  first 
fruits  of  such  as  should  be  vacant. f  Such 
a  concession  drew  upon  the  king  the  im- 
placable resentment  of  his  clergy,  already 
complaining  of  the  cowardice  or  conni 
vance  that  had  during  all  his  reign  ex- 
posed them  to  the  shameless  exa-ctions 
of  Rome.  Henry  had  now  indeed  cause 
to  regret  his  precipitancy,  dilexander 
IV.,  the  reigning  pontiff,  threatened  him 
not  only  with  a  revocation  of  the  grant 
to  his  son,  but  with  an  excommunication 
and  general  interdict,  if  the  money  ad- 
vanced on  his  account  should  not  be  im 
mediately  repaid,|  and  a  Roman  agent 
explained  the  demand  to  a  parliament 
assembled  at  London.  The  sum  required, 
was  so  enormous,  we  are  told,  that  it 
struck  all  the  hearers  with  astonishment 
^d  horror.  The  nobility  of  the  realm 
were  indignant  to  think  that  one  man's 
supine  folly  should  thus  bring  them  to 
ruin.§  Who  can  deny  that  measures  be- 
yond the  ordinary  course  of  the  consti- 
tution were  necessary  to  control  so  prod- 
igal and  injudicious  a  sovereign  ]  Ac- 
cordingly, the  barons  insisted  that  twen- 
ty-four persons  should  be  nominated,  half 
by  the  king  and  half  by  themselves,  to 
reform  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  These 
were  appointed  on  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  at  Oxford,  after  a  prorogation. 

*  Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  771.  t  P.  813. 

X  Idem,  p.  632.  This  inauspicious  negotiatioi 
for  Sicily,  which  is  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
James  I.  about  the  Spanish  match,  in  its  folly,  baO 
success,  and  the  dissatisfaction  it  occasioned  at 
home,  receives  a  good  deal  of  illustration  from  doc 
uments  in  Rymer's  collection. 

(J  Quantitas  pecuniae  ad  tantam  ascendit  sum 
mam,  ut  stuporem  simul  et  horrorcm  in  auribut 
genoraret  audientium.  Doluit  igitur  nobilitas  reg 
ni,  se  unius  hominis  ita  confundi  supind  simf  \ici 
tate.— M.  Pans,  p.  827. 
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The  seven  years  that  followed  are  a 
revolutionary  period,  the  events  of  which 
we  do  not  find  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  historians  of  the  time.*     A  king,  di- 
vested of  prerogatives  by  his  people,  soon 
appears  even  to  themselves  an  injured 
party.     Ai.d    as  the   baronial   oli|  irchy 
acted  with  tliat  arbitrary  temper  which 
is  never  pardoned  in  a  government  that 
nas  an  air  of  usurpation  about   it,  the 
royalists  be  /an  to  gain  ground,  chiefly 
through  the  defection  of  some  who  had 
joined  in  the  original  limitations  imposed 
on  the  crown,  usually  called  the  provis- 
ions of  Oxford.     An  ambitious  man,  con- 
fident in  his  talents  and  popularity,  ven- 
tured to  display  loo  marked  a  superiority 
above  las   fellows   in  the   same  cause. 
But  neither  his  character,  nor  the  bntiles 
of  Lewes  and  Evesham,  fall  strictly  u  iih- 
in  the  limits  of  a  conslitution;il  historj'. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that 
even  in  the  moment  of  success,  Henry 
III.  did  not  presume  to  revoke  any  part 
of  the  Great  Charter.     His  victory  had 
been  achieved  by  the  arms  of  llie  Ihig- 
lish  nobility,  who  had,  generally  speaking, 
concurred  in  the  former  measures  against 
his  governinrnt,  and  whose  opposition  to 
the  Earl  of  J^eicester's  usurpation  was 
compatible  with  a  steady  attachment  to 
constitutional  liberty. f 

The  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  are 
Limiiations  Undoubtedly,  where  legislative 
'o'auvr^     or  judicial  auihoriiies  fail,  the 

e-oTcdfrom  ^^cst  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
racioii.  duced  in  constitutional  history. 
k  will  therefore  be  satisfactory  to  select 
a  few  passages  from  Bracton,  himself  a 
Judge  at  the  end  of  Henry  lll.'s  reign,  by 
which  the  limitation  of  prerogative  by 
law  will  clearly  appear  to  have  been 
fully  established.  "  The  king,"  says  he, 
"  must  not  be  subject  to  any  man,  but  to 
God  and  the  law  ;  for  the  law  makes  him 
king.  Let  the  king  therefore  give  to  the 
law  what  the  law  gives  t^  him,  dominion 
and  power;  for  there  is  no  king  where 
will  and  not  law  bears  rule. "J  •'  The 
king  (in  another  place)  can  do  notiiing 
on  earth,  being  the  minister  of  God,  but 
what  he  can  do  by  law;  nor  is  what  is 
•aid  (in  the  Pandects)  any  objection,  that 

♦  The  best  account  of  Ihe  provisions  of  Oxford 
ill  1260,  and  the  circumstances  connecte<l  with 
them,  is  found  in  the  Burton  Annals.— 2  Gale.  xv. 
Scriptores  ,  p.  407.  Many  of  thrs*'  rimv  isnuis  wrre 
aftenvard  eniicte<l  in  the  statute 

f  The  Karl  of  Glocester,  who!«  _  re) 

with  Mc.itfort  had  overthrown  the  i>:\-  ir- 

chy wrote  to  the  king  in  1267,  ut  pro\  lo- 

D10  teneri  f.ici.it  per  regnum  suutn.  ct  ul  pruiainM 
■ibi  apud  Kieiiham  de  fa:to  co-nplcret.— Matt. 
Paria,  p.  850.  t  L    ».,  c.  8. 


whatever  the  prince  pleases  shall  be  law ; 
because,  by  the  words  that  f -jliow  in  thai 
text,  it  appears  to  design  not  any  mere 
will  of  the  prince,  but  that  w  hich  is  es- 
tablished by  the  advice  of  his  counsel- 
lors, the  king  giving  his  authority,  and 
deUberation  being  had  upon  it."*  This 
passage  is  undoubtedly  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  famous  lex  regia,  whkh  has 
ever  been  interpreted  to  convey  t!ie  un- 
hmited  power  of  the  people  to  their  ein- 
perors.f  But  the  very  circumstance  of 
so  perverted  a  gloss  put  upon  this  text  U 
a  proof  that  no  other  doctrine  could  be 
admitted  in  the  law  of  1'     '  '       :i. 

other  passage,  Braclon  i 
rior  to  the  king,  "  not  only  God  and  ihe 
law,  by  which  he  is  made  king,  but  Iuh 
court  of  earls  and  barons ;  for  tiie  former 
(comites)  are  so  styled  as  asso.  *  ,f 
the  kmg,  and  whoever  has  an  ( , 

has  a  master  ;|  so  that  if  the  kuig  \^cre 
without  a  bridle,  that  is,  the  law,  they 
ought  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him."§  Sev- 
eral other  passages  in  Bracton  might  bo 
produced  to  the  same  import ;  but  these 
are  suflicient  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tant fact,  that  however  extensive  or  even 
indefinite  might  be  the  royal  pren»g:uive 
in  the  days  of  Henry  111.,  the  law  was 
already  its  superior,  itself  but  made  part 
of  the  law,  and  was  incompetent  to  over- 
throw it.  It  is  true,  that  in  thi«  vory 
reign  the  practice  of  dispensing  ■ 
utes  by  a  non-obstante  was  iiit  i, 

in  imitation  of  the  papal  dispensations.! 
But  this  prerogative  could  only  be  ex- 
erted  within  ccitain  limits,  and  however 
pernicious  it  may  be  justly  f  was, 

when  thus  understood  aiul  .  not, 

strictly  speaking,  incompatible  with  the 
legislative  sovereignty  of  parliament. 

In  conformity  with  the  system  of 
France  and  other  feudal  countries,  there 
was  one  standing  council,  which  asM.st 
ed  the  kings  of  England  in  ihr  tii-  k,n|"a 
collection  and  managcMui ut  of  '"^" 
their  revenue,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice to  suiters,  and  the  dcspaicli  of  all 
public  business.  This  was  styled  thf 
king's  court,  and  held  in  his  palace,  oi 
wherever  he  was  personally  present.  It 
was  composed  of  the  great  otFicers ;  the 
chief  just  ciary  ;^  the  chancellor,  the  con- 

♦  T,    ill     r    0     Tlu-sn  wiiri?«  nn»  nrarljT  copied 
from  '  ■  reali»r 

t  S 

t  -I  ••    b 

the  c  ,     •   ra 

atrained  oy  thftn  ;  but  il  la  lU  exprrsscd. 

<)  I.  II.  r   in 

II  .M    P.- 

f  The  •  nary  was  the*  grraleat  mhj9& 

in  Kngla.vl.     lii»Uoa  prraiding  in  the  king'a  co»f 
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stable,  marslial,  chamberlain,  steward, 
and  treasurer,  with  any  others  whom  the 
king  might  appoint.  Of  this  great  court 
there  was,  as  it  seems,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  particular  branch,  in  which  all 
matters  relating  to  the  revenue  were 
exclusively  transacted.  This,  though 
composed  of  the  same  persons,  yet  be- 
The  court  ^^^§  ^eld  in  a  different  part  of  the 
of  ex:he-  palace,  and  for  different  business, 
quer.  ^^.^g  distinguished  from  the  king's 
court  by  the  name  of  the  exchequer ;  a 
separation  which  became  complete  when 
civil  pleas  were  decided  and  judgments 
recorded  in  this  second  court.* 

It  IS  probable,  that  in  the  age  next  after 
the  conquest,  few  causes  in  which  the 
crown  had  no  interest  were  carried  be- 
fore the  royal  tribunals ;  every  man  finding 
a  readier  course  of  justice  in  the  manor  or 
county  to  which  he  belonged. f  But,  by 
degrees,  this  supreme  jurisdiction  be- 
came more  familiar ;  and  as  it  seemed 
less  liable  to   partiality  or  intimidation 

and  in  the  exchequer,  he  was  originally,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign  ;  which,  till  the  loss  of 
Normandy,  occurred  very  frequently.  Writs,  at 
such  times,  ran  m  his  name,  and  were  teste'd  by 
him. — Madox,  Hist,  of  Excheq.,  p.  16.  Hisappoint- 
ment  upon  these  temporary  occasions  was  express- 
ed, ad  custodiendum  loco  nostro  terram  nostram 
\nghge  et  pacem  regni  nostri ;  and  all  persons 
were  enjoined  to  obey  him  tanquarn  justitiario  nos- 
tro.— Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  181.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  king  issued  his  own  writ  de  ultra  mare.  The 
first  time  when  the  dignity  of  this  office  was  im- 
paired was  at  the  death  of  John,  when  the  justicia- 
ry, Hubert  de  Burgh,  being  besieged  in  Dover  cas- 
tle, those  who  proclaimed  Henry  III.  at  Glocester, 
constituted  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  governor  of  the 
king  and  kingdom,  Hubert  still  retaining  his  of- 
fice. This  is  erroneously  stated  by  Matthew  Par- 
is, who  has  misled  Spelman  in  his  Glossary ;  but 
the  truth  appears  from  Hubert's  answer  to  tlie  ar- 
ticles of  charge  against  him,  and  from  a  record  in 
Madox's  Hist,  of  Excheq.,  c.  21,  note  A,  wherein 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  is  named  rector  regis  et  reg- 
ni, and  Hubert  de  Burgh  justiciary.  In  1241,  the 
ArchUishopof  York  was  appointed  to  the  regency 
during  Henry's  absence  in  Poitoti,  without  the  title 
of  juiiliciary. — Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  410.  Still  the  office 
was  so  considerable,  tliat  the  baronn  who  met  in  the 
Oxford  parliament  of  1258  insisted  that  the  justi- 
ciary should  be  annually  chosen  with  their  appro- 
bation. But  the  subsequent  successes  of  Henry 
prevented  this  being  established  ;  arid  Edward  I. 
discontinued  the  office  altogether. 

♦  For  every  thing  that  can  be  known  about  the 
^uria  Rt'g'.J,  and  especially  this  branch  of  it,  the 
Bt.udent  of  our  constitutional  history  should  liave 
Tccouris  to  Madox's  History  of  the  Excheqiier, 
and  to  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  written  in  the 
time  of  Henry  J  I.  by  Richard,  Ijishop  of  FAy, 
though  commonly  ascribed  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 
This  treatise  he  will  find  subjoined  to  Madox's 
vrork. 

f  Oipjiis  causa  terrninetu  comitalu,vel  hundre- 
io,  ve!  halimoto  socam  habentium. — Ijeges  Henr. 
I.  Cj. 


than  tlie  provincia  courts,  suiters  grew 
wiUing  to  submit  to  its  expensiveness 
and  inconvenience.  It  was  obviously  the 
interest  of  the  king's  court  to.  give  such 
equity  and  steadiness  to  its  decisions  as 
might  encourage  this  disposition.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
king's  authority,  nor,  what  perhaps  was 
more  immediately  regarded,  to  his  reve- 
nue ;  since  a  fine  was  always  paid  for 
leave  to  plead  in  his  court,  or  to  remove 
thither  a  cause  commenced  below.  But 
because  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
could  have  recourse  to  so  distant  a  tribu- 
nal as  that  of  the  king's  court,  and  per- 
haps also  on  account  of  the  attachment 
which  the  English  felt  to  their  ancient 
right  of  trial  by  the  neighbouring  free- 
holders, Henry  11.  established  institution 
itinerant  justices,  to  decide  civil  cf  justices 
and  criminal  pleas  within  each  of  assize, 
county.*  This  excell-ent  institution  is 
referred  by  some  to  the  twenty-second 
year  of  that  prince  ;  but  Madox  traces  it 
several  years  higher.f  We  have  owed 
to  it  the  uniformity  of  our  common  law, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  split, 
like  that  of  France,  into  a  multitude  of 
local  customs  ;  and  we  still  owe  to  it  the 
assurance,  which  is  felt  by  the  poorest 
and  most  remote  inhabitant  of  England, 
that  his  right  is  weighed  by  the  same  in- 
corrupt and  acute  understanding,  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions is  reposed.  The  justices  of  assize 
seem  originally  to  have  gone  their  cir- 
cuits annually  ;  and  as  part  of  their  duty 
was  to  set  tallages  upon  royal  towns,  and 
superintend  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
we  may  be  certain  that  there  could  be  no 
long  interval.  This  annual  visitation 
was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  twelfth 
section  of  Magna  Charta,  which  provides 
also  that  no  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  or 
mort  d'ancestor,  should  be  taken  except 
in  the  shire  where  the  lands  in  contro- 
versy lay.  Hence  this  clause  stood  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  court,  which  might 
otherwise,  by  drawing  pleas  of  larid  to  it- 
self, have  defeated  the  suiter's  right  to  a 
jury  from  the  vicinage  ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  those  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  who 
hated  any  interference  of  the  crown  to 
chastise  their  violations  of  law  or  control 
their  own  jurisdiction.  Accordingly, 
while  the  confederacy  of  barons  against 

♦  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  p.  38. 

f  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  iii.  Lord  Lyttleton 
thinks  that  this  institution  may  have  been  adopted 
in  imitation  of  Louis  VI.,  who  half  a  century  befort 
had  introduced  a  similar  regulation  m  hie  doniin 
ions.— Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  20G. 
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Henry  III.  was  in  its  full  power,  an  at- 
•empt  was  made  to  prevent  the  regular 
circuits  of  the  judges.* 

Long  after  the  separation  of  the  ex- 
The  court  of  chequer  from  the  king's  court, 
Common  another  branch  was  detached 
Pleas.  fQj.  lY^Q  decision  of  private  suits. 

This  had  its  beginning,  in  Madox's  opin- 
ion, as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.f 
But  it  was  completely  estabUshed  by 
Magna  Charta.  "  Common  Pleas,''  it  is 
said  in  the  fourteenth  clause,  "  shall  not 
follow  our  court,  but  be  held  in  some 
certain  place,"  Thus  was  formed  the 
Cotirt  of  Common  Bench  at  Westminster, 
with  full  and,  strictly  speaking,  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  disputes,  where 
neither  the  king's  interest,  nor  any  mat- 
ter savouring  of  a  criminal  nature,  was 
concerned.  For  of  such  disputes  neither 
the  court  of  king's  bench  nor  that  of  ex- 
chequer can  take  cognizance,  except  by 
means  of  a  legal  fiction,  which,  in  the 
one  case,  supposes  an  act  of  force,  and 
in  the  other,  a  debt  to  the  crown. 

The  principal  officers  of  state,  who  had 
Origmof  origuially  b«!en  elective  mem- 
the  Com-  bers  of  the  king's  C(nirt,  began 
monLaw.  ^^  withdraw  from  it  after  this 
separation  into  three  courts  of  justice, 
and  left  their  places  to  regular  lawyers; 
though  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  have  still  seats  on  the 
equity  side  of  that  court,  a  vestige  of  its 
ancient  constitution.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  difficult  for  men  bnd  in  camps 
or  palaces  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  functions 
of  judicature,  under  such  a  system  of 
law  as  had  grown  up  in  England.  The 
rules  of  legal  decision  among  a  rude  peo- 
ple are  always  very  simple  ;  not  serving 
much  to  guide,  far  less  to  control,  the 
feelings  of  natural  equity.  Such  were 
those  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  requiring  no  subtler  iiUellcct  or 
deeper  learning  than  the  earl  or  sheriff 
at  the  head  of  his  county-court  might  be 
expected  to  possess.    But  a  great  change 

♦  Justiciarii  regis  Anglice,  qui  dicuntur  itineris, 
missi  Herfordiam,  pro  suo  excquendo  ofTicio  repel- 
Innlur,  allegantibus  his  qui  re^'i  ndversabantur,  ip- 
js  coiitri  lonnain  provisionuin  Oxorun-  miperfac- 
ttruin  venisse.— Cliron.  Nic.  Trivet.,  A.  D.  12G0. 
I  forget  wherfi  I  found  this  quotation. 

t  Hist,  of  Excheauer,  c.  I'J  Justices  of  the 
bench  are  ineiitionea  several  years  luifon;  Magna 
Charta.  Hut  Madox  thinks  the  chief  justiciary  of 
England  might  preside  in  the  Ivso  courts,  as  well 
as  in  the  exchequer.  After  Ihe  erection  of  the 
Common  Bench,  the  style  of  the  suix-rior  court 
began  to  alter.  It  ceased  by  deijrees  to  '  --"  ' 
the  king's  court.  Pleas  were  said  to  be  h- 
rege,  or  coram  rege  ubicunqne  fuerit.  An'i  inuT. 
the  court  of  king's  l)ench  wa?*  formed  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  curia  regis. 


was  wrought  in  about  a  cenlur>'  af^er  the 
conquest.  Our  P^nglish  lawyers,  prone 
to  magnify  the  antiquity,  like  the  other 
merits  of  their  system,  are  apt  to  carry 
up  the  date  of  the  common  law,  till,  like 
the  pedi^^ree  of  an  illustrious  family,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  ancicnl 
time.  Even  Sir  ^latthew  Hale  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  its  origin  is  as  undis- 
coverable  as  that  of  Nile.  But  though 
some  features  of  the  common  law  may 
be  distinguishable  in  Saxon  times,  while 
our  limited  knowledge  prevents  us  from 
assigning  many  of  its  peculiarities  to  any 
determinable  period,  yet  the  general  char- 
acter and  most  essential  parts  of  the  f.ys- 
tem  were  of  much  later  growth.  The 
laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Madox 
truly  observes,  are  as  difiV^rent  from  those 
collected  by  Glanvil  as  the  laws  of  two 
difl^erent  nations.  The  pecuniary  com- 
positions for  crimes,  especially  for  hom- 
icide, which  run  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  code  down  to  the  laws  ascribed  to 
Henry- 1.,*  are  not  mentioned  by  Glanvil. 
Death  seems  to  have  been  the  regular 
punishment  of  murder,  as  well  as  rob- 
bery. Though  the  investigation  by  means 
of  ordeal  was  not  disused  in  hi.^  time,t 
yet  trial  by  combat,  of  which  we  find  no 
instance  before  the  conquest,  was  evi- 
dently preferred.  Under  the  Saxon  gov- 
ermnent,  suits  appear  to  have  commen- 
ced, even  before  the  king,  by  verbal  or 
written  complaint ;  at  least,  no  trace  re- 
mains of  the  original  writ,  the  foundation 
of  our  civil  procedure.  J  Tlie  descent  of 
lands  before  the  conquest  was  'ing 

to  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  ■  r- 

tition  among  the  cliildren  ;«^  in*  "f 

Henry  I.  the  eldest  son  took  ih-  ,  /al 
fief  to  his  own  share  ;1|  in  that  of  (ilanvil 
he  inherited  all  the  lands  held  '  •  '  •  -^ht 
service;  but  the  descent  of  8o<.  is 

depended  on  the  particular  <  uf  the 

estate.      By   the  Sax«>n  1 1^  .   mi  the 

death  of  the  son  without  issue,  tiie  father 
inherited  \%  bv  our  common  law,  he  is 
absolutely,  and  in  ^very  case,  excluded. 
Lands  were,  in  '    '  "by  tes- 

tament before  ■  not  in 


♦  ('.  Til. 

t  A  cili7.»'n  of  L 
ing  failed  III  the  »>: 
by  order  of  Henry  11  , ' 
to  save  hi!«  life. — Hovi 
iff!, 
vir' 
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the  time  of  Henry  II.,  except  by  particu- 
lar custom.  These  are  sufficient  samples 
of  the  differences  between  our  Saxon 
and  Norman  jurisprudence  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinct character  of  the  two  will  strike 
more  forcibly  every  one  who  peruses 
successively  the  laws  published  by  Wil- 
kins,  and  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Glanvil. 
The  former  resemble  the  barbaric  codes 
of  the  continent,  and  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  family;  minute  to 
an  excess  iii  apportioning  punishments, 
but  sparing  and  indefinite  in  treating  of 
civil  rights ;  while  the  other,  copious, 
discrimhiating,  and  technical,  displays  the 
characteristics  as  well  as  unfolds  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  law.  It  is  difficult  to 
assert  any  thing  decisively  as  to  the  pe- 
riod between  the  conquest  and  the  reign 
of  Henry  H.,  which  presents  fewer  mate- 
rials for  legal  history  than  the  preceding 
age;  but  the  treatise  denominated  the 
Laws  of  Henry  I.,  compiled  at  the  soonest 
about  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,*  bears 
so  much  of  a  Saxon  character,  that  I 
should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  our  present 
common  law  to  a  date,  so  far  as  it  is  ca-/ 
pable  of  any  date,  not  much  antecedent  to 
the  publication  of  Glanvil. f  At  the  same 
time,  since  no  kind  of  eviaence  attests 
any  sudden  and  radical  change  in  the  ju- 
risprudence of  England,  the  question  must 
be  considered  as  left  in  great  obscurity. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  reasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  treatise  called  Leges 
Henrici  Primi  contains  the  ancient  usa- 
ges still  prevailing  in  the  inferior  juris- 
dictions, and  that  of  Glanvil  the  rules 
cstabhshed  by  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the 
king's  court,  which  would  of  course  ac- 
quire a  general  recognition  and  efficacy, 
in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  jus- 
tices holding  their  assizes  periodically 
throughout  the  country. 

The  capacity  of  deciding  legal  contro- 
Character  vcrsies  was  now  only  to  be 
and  defects  fouud  in  men  who  had  devo- 
ofiheEng-  tg^j  thcmsclves  to  that  peculiar 
^^'  study ;  and  a  race  of  such  men 
arose,  whose  eagerness  and  even  enthu- 
siasm in  the  profession  of  the  law  were 
stimulated  by  the  self-complacency  of  in- 
tellectual dexterity  in  thridding  its  intri- 
cate and  thorny  mazes.  The  Normans 
are  noted  in  their  own  country  for  a 
ehrswd  and  litigious  temper,  which  may 
have  given  a  character  to  our  courts  of 

♦  The  decretum  of  Gratian  is  quoted  in  this  trea- 
tise, which  was  not  puVjli^hod  in  Italy  till  1151. 

t  .Madox,  Hist,  of  Exch.,  p.  122,  edit.  1711. 
Lord  Lytileton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  207,  has  given  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Glanvil  was  not  the  author  of 
th;«  treaUi»e,  but  some  cleik  uuder  his  direction. 


justice  in  early  times.     Something   too 
of  that  excessive  subtlety,  and  that  pref- 
erence of  technical  to  rational  principles, 
which  runs  through  our  system,  may  be 
imputed   to    tne    scholastic    philosophy 
which  was  in  vogue   during  the  same 
period,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  fea- 
tures.    But  we  have  just  reason  to  boast 
of  the  leading  causes  of  these  defects; 
an  adherence  to  fixed  rules,  and  a  jeal- 
ousy of  judicial  discretion,  which  have  in 
no  country,  I  believe,  been  carried  to 
such   a  length.      Hence  precedents   of 
adjudged  cases,  becoming  authorities  for 
the  future,  have  been  constantly  noted, 
and  form  indeed  almost  the  sole  ground 
of  argument  in  questions  of  mere  law. 
But  these  authorities   being   frequently 
unreasonable    and    inconsistent,    partly 
from  the  infirmity  of  all  human  reason, 
partly  from    the   imperfect    manner    iu 
which   a   number  of   unwarranted   and 
incorrect    reporters   have  handed   them 
down,  later  judges  grew  anxious  to  elude 
by  impalpable  distinctions  what  they  did 
not  venture   to  overturn.     In  some  in- 
stances, this  evasive  skill  has  been  ap- 
plied to  acts  of  the  legislature.     Those 
who  are  moderately  conversant  with  the 
history  of  our  law  will  easily  trace  other 
circumstances  that  have  co-operated  in 
producing  that  technical  and  subtle  sys- 
tem which  regulates  the  course  of  real 
property.     For  as  that  formed  almost  the 
whole  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence,  it  is 
there  that  we  must  seek  its  original  char- 
acter.    But  much  of  the  same  spirit  per 
vades  every  part   of  the  law.     No  tri- 
bunal of  a  civilized  people  ever  borrowed 
so  little,  even  of  illustration,  from  the 
writings  of  philosophers,  or  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  other  countries.     Hence  law 
has  been  studied,  in  general,  rather  as  an 
art  than  a  science,  with  more  solicitude 
to  know  its  rules  and  distinctions,  than 
to  perceive  their  application  to  that  for 
which  all  rules  of  law  ought  to  have  been 
established,  the   maintenance   of  public 
and   private   rights,     ^or  is   there  any 
reading  more  jejune  and  unprofitable  to  a 
philosophical  mind  than  that  of  our  an- 
cient law-books.     Later  times  have  in- 
troduced other  inconveniences,  till   the 
vast  extent  and  multiplicity  of  our  laws 
have  become  a  practical  evil  of  serious 
importance,  and  an  evil  which,  between 
the  timidity  of  the  legislature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selfish  views  of  practition 
ers  on  the  other,  is  likely  to  reach,  in  no 
long  period,  an  intolerable  excess.     De- 
terred by  an  interested  clamour  against 
innovation  from  abrogating  what  .vs  use- 
less, simplifying  what  is  complex  or  de- 
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termininij  whal  is  doubtful,  and  always 
more  inclined  to  stave  oiT  an  iinincdiale 
difficulty  by  some  patchwork  scheme  of 
modifications  and  suspensions,  than  to 
consult  for  posterity  in  the  comprehen- 
sive spirit  of  legal  philosophy,  we  accu- 
mulate statute  upon  statute,  and  prece- 
dent upon  precedent,  till  no  industry  can 
acquire,  nor  an)  intellect  digest  the  mass 
of  learning  that  grows  upon  the  panting 
student ;  and  our  jurisprudence  seems 
not  unhkely  to  be  simplified  in  the  worst 
and  least  honourable  manner,  a  tacit 
agreement  of  ignorance  among  its  pro- 
fessors. Much  indeed  lias  already  gone 
into  desuetude  within  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  is  known  only  as  an  occult 
science  by  a  small  number  of  adepts 
We  are  thus  gradually  approaching  the 
crisis  of  a  necessary  reformation,  when 
our  laws,  like  those  of  Rome,  must  be 
cast  into  tlie  crucible.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  nineteenth  century,  if  Eng- 
land could  not  find  l^er  Tribonian.* 

This  esitablishment  of  a  leg.il  system, 
which  must  be  considered  as  complete  at 
the  end  of  Henry  II I. 's  reign,  when  the 
unwritten  usages  of  the  common  law,  as 
well  as  the  forms  and  precedents  of  the 
courts,  were  digested  into  the  great  work 
of  Braclon,  might,  in  some  respects,  con- 
duce to  the  security  of  puliic  freedom. 
For,  however  highly  the  prerogative 
might  be  strained,  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  law,  and  treated  with  the  same 


♦  Whitelocke,  just  after  the  restoration,  com- 
plains that  "  New  the  volume  of  our  statutes  is 
grown  or  swelled  to  a  great  bigness."  The  vol- 
ume!  What  would  he  have  said  to  the  monstrous 
birth  of  a  volume  triennially,  filled  with  laws  pro- 
fessmg  to  be  the  deliberate  work  of  the  legislature, 
which  every  subject  is  supposed  to  read,  remem- 
ler,  and  understand  !  The  excellent  sense  of  the 
Allowing  sentences  from  the  same  passage  may 
•veil  excuse  me  from  quoting  them,  and,  perhaps, 
in  this  age  of  bigotctj  aversencss  to  innovation^  I 
have  need  of  some  apology  for  what  1  have  ven- 
tured to  say  in  the  text.  "  I  remember  the  opin- 
ion of  a  wise  and  learned  statesman  and  lawyer 
(the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern)  that  multiplicity  ol 
written  laws  do  but  distract  the  judges^  and  render 
the  law  less  certain ;  that  where  the  law  sets  due 
And  clear  bounds  between  the  prerogative  royal 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  gives  remedy  in 
private  causes,  there  needs  no  more  laws  to  be  in- 
crsased,  for  thereby  litigation  will  be  increased  like- 
wise. Jt  were  a  work  worthy  of  a  parliament,  and 
cunnot  be  done  otherwise,  to  cause  a  review  of  al 
our  statutes,  to  repeal  such  as  thoy  shall  judge 
inconvenient  to  remain  in  force  ;  to  contirm  those 
which  they  shall  think  fit  to  stand,  and  those  ser- 
«ral  statutes  which  are  confused,  some  repugnant 
to  others,  many  touching  the  same  matters,  to  be 
reduced  into  certainty,  all  of  one  sutiject  into  one 
statute,  that  perspicuity  and  clearness  may  appear 
in  our  written  laws,  which  at  this  day  few  students 
or  sages  can  find  in  thefn." — Whitelocke's  Com- 
Dientary  on  Parliamentary  Writ,  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 


distinguishinjf  and  argumentative  subi 
lety  as  every  other  part  of  it  What- 
ever things,  therefore,  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  king  might  do,  it  was  a  neccs- 
I  sary  implication  that  there  were  other 
I  things  which  he  could  not  do ;  else  it 
were  vain  to  specify  the  fonner.  It  is 
not  meant  to  press  this  to(»  far ;  since  im- 
doubtedly  the  bias  of  laAyers  towards 
the  prerogative  was  sometimes  too  dis- 
cernible. But  the  sweeping  maxims  of 
absolute  power,  which  servile  judges  and 
churchmen  taught  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
princes,  seem  lo  have  made' no  progress 
under  the  Planiagenet  line. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  eff< 
feet  which  the  study  of  the  law 
had  upon  the  rights  of  the  sul>-  "rjrlU*,bL 
ject,  it  conduced  materially  lo  rrown  e». 
the   security  of  good  order  by  "'^''••'•>«>- 
ascertaining  the  heredilar)' 'succession  of 
the  crown.     Five  kings  out  of  seven  thai 
followed   William    the  Conqueror   were 
usurpers,  according  at  least   lo   modern 
notions.     Of  these,   Stephen   alone   en- 
countered  any  serious    opposition  upon 
that  ground ;  and  with  respect  to  him,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  the  barons, 
himself  included,  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  .Malikla.  Hen- 
ry II.  procured  a  parliamentary  l-cjIc- 
ment  of  the  crown  upon  his  eldest  and 
second  sons;  a  strong  presumption  that 
their  heredilar}'  rigUt  was  not  absolutely 
secure.*     A  mixed  notion  of  right  and 
choice  in   fact  prevailed  as  to  the  suc- 
cession of  every   Furopran    monarchy 
The   coronation  oath   and   the  f»»rm  o( 
popular  consent  then  required  were  con 
sidered  as  more  material,  at  least  lo  per 
feet  a  title,  than  we  deem  them  al  presrut 
They  gave   seisin,   as    it    were,  of   iht 
crown,  and,  in  cases  of  disputed  preteii 
sions,    had    a   st)rt   of  judicial   eilicacy 
The  Chronicle  of  Dunslaple  says,  con 
cerning  Hichard   I.,  that    he  was   "ele 
vated  to  the  throne  by  her<  '  't 

after  a  solemn  election  by  t!. 
people  :''!  words  that  indicate  tin-  i  urnnl 
principles  of  thai  age.  It  iy  lo  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  Richard  look  upon  him 
the  exercise  of  royal  prerogatives,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  coronalion.|  The 
succession  of  John  has  certainly  p:is>t  tl 
in  modern  times  for  a  usur])ali(in.  1  do 
not  find  thai  it  was  considered  as  mu  h 
by  his  own  contemporaries  on  lliis  siJe 
of  the  channel.  The  question  of  inher- 
itance between  an  uncle  and  ihe  son  of 
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his  deceased  elder  brother  was  yet  unset- 
lied,  as  we  learn  from  Glanvil,  even  in 
private  succession.*  In  the  case  of  sov- 
ereignties, which  were  sometimes  con- 
tended to  require  different  rules  from  or- 
dinary patrimonies,  it  was,  and  continued 
long  to  be,  the  most  uncertain  point  in 
public  law.  John's  pretensions  to  the 
crown  might  therefore  be  such  as  the 
English  were  justified  in  admitting,  espe- 
cially as  his  reversionary  title  seems  to 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  reign  of 
his  brother  Richard. f  If  indeed  we  may 
place  reliance  on  Matthew  Paris,  Arch- 
bishop Hubert,  on  this  occasion,  declared 
,  in  the  most  explicit  terms  tha*  the  crown 
'was  elective,  giving  even  to  the  blood 
royal  no  other  preference  than  their  merit 
might  challenge. J  Carte  rejects  this  as 
a  fiction  of  the  historian;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  str^n  far  beyond  the  constitu- 
tion, which,  both  before  and  after  the 
conquest,  had  invariably  limited  the 
throne  to  one  royal  stock,  though  not 
strictly  to  its  nearest  branch.  In  a  char- 
ter of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  John 
calls  himself  king  "  by  hereditary  right, 
and  through  the  consent  and  favour  of 
Ihe  church  and  people."'^ 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  during 
the  rebellions  against  this  prince  and  his 
Bon  Henry  III.,  not  a  syllable  was  breathed 
m  favour  of  Eleanor,  Arthur's  sister,  who, 
if  the  present  rules  of  succession  had 
been  established,  was  the  undoubted  heir- 
ess of  his  right.  The  barons  chose  rather 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Louis,  with  scarcely 
a  shade  of  title,  though  with  much  bet- 
ter means  of  maintaining  himself.  One 
should  think  that  men  whose  fathers  had 
been  in  the  field  for  Matilda  could  make  no 
difficulty  about  female  succession.  But  I 
doubt  Avhether,  notwithstanding  that  pre- 
cedent, the  crown  of  England  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  de- 
scending to  a  female  heir.  Great  averse- 
ness  had  been  shown  by  the  nobility  of 
Henry  I.  to  his  proposal  of  settling  the 
kingdom  on  his  daughter. ||  And  from  a 
remarkable  passage  which  I  shall  produce 
in  a  note,  it  appears  that  even  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  succession  was  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  the  male  line.^ 

♦  Glanvil,  1.  vii.,  c.  3.  t  Hoveden,  p.  702. 

^  Hoveden,  p.  165. 

^  Jure  haereaitario,  et  mP'liante  tarn  cleri  ct  pop- 
uli  consensu  et  favore.— Gurdon  on  Parliamenls, 
j>.  139. 

II  Lyttleton,  vol.  i.,  p.  162. 

%  This  is  intimated  by  the  treaty  made  in  I.I.'IQ, 
for  a  rnarriai^e  between  the  eldest  son  of  P^dward 
III.  an  1  the  Uuke  of  Brabant's  daughter.  Kdward 
Ihereif.  prorniseB,  that  if  his  son  shculd  die  before 
Um,  leaving  male  issue;  he  will  prv-ure  the  con- 


At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  th^- 
teenth  century,  the  lawyers  applied  to 
the  crown  the  same  strict  principles  of 
descent  w^hich  regulate  a  private  inherit 
ance.  Edward  I.  was  proclaimed  imme- 
diately upon  his  father's  death,  though 
absent  in  Sicily.  Something,  however, 
of  the  old  principle  may  be  traced  in  this 
proclamation,  issued  in  his  name  by  the 
guardians  of  the  realm,  where  he  asserts 
the  crown  of  England  "  to  have  devolv- 
ed upon  him  by  hereditary  succession 
and  the  will  of  his  nobles."*  These  last 
words  were  omitted  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Edward  II.  ;f  since  whose  time 
the  crown  has  been  absolutely  hereditary 
The  coronation  oath,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  people  at  that  solemnity,  are  for- 
malities which  convey  no  right  either  to 
the  sovereign  or  the  people,  though  they 
may  testify  the  duties  of  each. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  present  chap- 
ter without  observing  one  most  English 
prominent  and  characteristic  gentry  des 
distinction  between  the  consti:-  elusive  priv. 
tution  of  England  and  that  of  iieges. 
every  other  country  in  Europe ;  I  mean 
its  refusal  of  civil  privileges  to  the  lower 
nobility,  or  those  whom  we  denominate 
the  gentry.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Ger- 
many, wherever,  in  short,  we  look,  the 
appellations  of  nobleman  and  gentleman 
have  been  striciiy  synonymous.  Those 
entitled  to  bear  them  by  descent,  by  ten- 
ure of  la,nd,  by  office  or  royal  creation, 
have  formed  a  class  distinguished  hy 
privileges  inherent  in  their  blood  from 
ordinary  freemen.     Marriage  with  noble 


sent  of  his  barons,  nobles,  and  cities  (that  is,  ot 
parliament;  nobles  here  meaning  knights,  if  the 
word  nas  any  distinct  sense)  for  such  issue  to  in 
herit  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  he  die  leaving  a  daugh 
ter  only,  Edward  or  his  heir  shall  make  such  pro 
vision  for  her  as  belongs  to  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
— Ryiner,  t.  v.,  p.  114.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this  instrument,  that  in  Edward's  intention,  if  not 
by  the  constitution,  the  Salique-law  was  to  regulate 
the  succession  of  the  English  crown.  This  law, 
it  must  be  remembered,  he  was  compelled  to  almit 
in  his  claim  on  the  kingdom  of  France,  tho.igh 
with  a  certain  modification,  which  gave  a  pretext 
of  title  to  himself. 

*  Ad  nos  regni  gubemaculum  successione  hae 
reditaria,  ac  procerum  regni  voluntate,  et  fidelitate 
nobis  pra^stita  sit  devolutum. — Brady  (History  of 
Epgland,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  1)  expounds  proce- 
rum voluntate  to  mean  willingness,  not  will;  as 
much  as  to  say,  they  acted  readily  and  without 
command.  But  in  all  probability  it  was  intended 
to  save  the  usual  form  of  consent. 

•f  Rymer,  t.  iii.,  p.  1.  Walsmgham,  however, 
asserts  that  Edward  II.  ascended  the  throne  non 
tarn  jure  ha?reditarioquam  unanimi  assensu  proce- 
rum et  magnatum,  p.  95.  Perhaps  we  should  omit 
the  word  non,  and  he  might  intend  to  say,  that  the 
king  had  not  only  his  hereditary  title,  but  the  free 
consent  of  his  barous.    • 
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families,  or  the  purchase  of  military  fiefs, 
or  the  participation  of  many  civil  offices, 
were  more  or  less  interdicted  to  the 
commons  of  France  and  the  empire.  Of 
these  restrictions,  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  was  ever  known  in  England. 
The  law  has  never  taken  notice  of  gen- 
tlemen.* From  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
at  least,  the  legal  equahty  of  all  ranks 
below  the  peerage  was,  to  every  essen- 
tial purpose,  as  complete  as  at  present. 
Compare  two  writers  nearly  contempo- 
rary, Bracton  with  Beaumanoir,  and  mark 
how  the  customs  of  England  are  distin- 
guishable in  this  respect.  The  French- 
man ranges  the  people  under  three  divis- 
ions, the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  servile ; 
our  countryman  has  no  generic  chiss 
but  freedom  and  villanage.f  No  restraint 
seems  ever  to  have  lain  upon  marriage ; 
nor  have  the  children  even  of  a  peer 
been  ever  deemed  to  lose  any  privilege 
by  his  union  with  a  commoner.  The 
purchase  of  lands  held  by  knight-service 
was  always  open  to  all  freemen.  A  few 
privileges  indeed  were  confined  to  those 
who  had  received  knighthood. |  But, 
upon  the  whole,  there  was  a  virtual 
eauality  of  rights  among  ,'dl  the  com- 
moners of  ?higland.  What  is  most  par- 
ticular is,  that  the  peerage  itself  imparts 
no  privilege  except  to  its  actual  posses.^or. 
In  every  other  country,  the  descendants 
of  nobles  cannot  but  themselves  be  noble, 
because  their  nobility  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  their  birth.  But  though 
we  commonly  say  that  the  blood  of  a 
peer  is  ennobled,  yet  this  expression 
seems  hardly  accurate,  and  filter  for 
heralds  than  lawyers;  since  in  truth 
nothing  confers  nobility  but  the  actual 
descent  of  a  peerage.    The  sons  of  peers, 

*  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  even  for  the  sake  of 
obviating  cavils,  to  notice  as  an  exception  the  stat- 
ute of  23  il.  VI.,  c.  11,  prohibiting  the  election  of 
any  who  were  not  born  gentlemen  lor  kninhis  of 
the  shire.  Much  loss  should  I  have  ihouglit  of 
noticing,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  as  an  objec- 
tion, the  provision  of  the  statute  of  Merton,  that 
^ardians  in  chivalry  shall  not  marry  their  wards 
*o  villems  or  burgesses,  to  their  disparagement. 
IVherever  the  distmclions  of  rank  and  property 
tre  felt  in  the  customs  of  society,  such  marriages 
will  be  deemed  unequal ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
tyranny  of  feudal  superiors,  who  compelled  their 
wards  to  accept  a  mean  alliance,  or  to  forfeit  its 
price,  that  this  provision  of  the  statute  was  made. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  proposition  I  had  main- 
tained as  to  the  Ugal  equality  of  commoners,  any 
more  than  n  report  of  a  master  in  chancery  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  proposed  marriage  for  a  ward 
of  the  court  was  unequal  to  what  her  station  iu 
society  appeared  to  claim,  would  invalidate  the 
eamo  pro[)osiiion. 

t  npaiuiianoir,  c.  45.     Bracton,  I.  i.,  c.  6. 

X  See  for  these,  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  80(J. 


as  we  well  know,  are  commoners,  and 
totally  destitute  of  any  legal  right  beyond 
a  barren  precedence. 

There  is  no  part,  perhap.s,  of  our  con- 
stitution so  admirable  as  th  :ty  of 
civil  rights ;  this  isononua,  \\  c  phi- 
losophers of  ancient  Greece  only  hoped 
to  find  in  democratical  govcrnmeiua  • 
From  the  beginning  our  law  has  been  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  screens  not  the 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  from  the 
judgment  of  an  ordinary  jury,  nor  from 
Ignominious  punishment.  It  confers  not, 
it  never  did  confer,  those  unjust  iminuni 
ties  from  public  burdens  wl  V  '  ,e- 
rior  orders  arrogated  to  tht .  n\ 
the  continent.  Thus,  while  tiit-  s 
of  our  peers,  as  hereditary'  legi. .:  ,.  of 
a  free  people,  are  incomparably  more  val- 
uable and  dignified  in  their  nature,  they 
are  far  less  invidious  in  their  oxercise 
than  those  of  any  other  n-  i  Eu- 
rope. It  is,  I  am  firmly  ;  d,  to 
this  peculiarly  democratical  character  of 
the  English  monarchy  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  long  permanence,  its  regu- 
lar improvement,  and  its  present  vigour. 
It  is  a  singular,  a  providenli;il  circuni 
stance,  that  in  an  age  when  the  gradual 
march  of  civilization  and  commerce  wa^* 
so  liule  foreseen,  our  ancestors,  devia- 
ting from  the  usages  of  neighbouring 
countries,  should,  as  if  deliberately,  have 
guarded  against  that  expansive  force 
which,  in  bursting  through  obstacles  im- 
providently  opposed,  has  scattered  Iilvoc' 
over  Europe. 

This  tendency  to  civil  equality  in  the 
Ejiglish  law  may,  I  think,  be  vtoae*  or 
ascribed  to  several  concurrent  '^^  ^^'^^ 
causes.     In  the  first  place,  the  m.,«  m  Eng 
feudal  institutions  were  far  less  i«"J- 
military  in  England  than  upon  the  conti- 
nent.    From  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the 
escuage,  or  pecuniary  coininutatiun  for 
personal  service,  became  alinosl  univer- 
sal.    The  armies  of  our  kings  were  com- 
posed of  hired  troops,  great  nart  of  whom 
certainly  were  knights   and  gentlemen, 
but  who,  serving  for  pay,  and  not  by  vir- 
tue of  their  birth  or  tenure,  preserved 
nothing  of  the  feudal  character.     It  was 
not,  however,  so  much  for  the  ends  of  na 
tional  as  of  private  warfare,  that  the  re 
lation  of  lord  and  vassal  was  contrived. 
The  riizht  whi-  \  baron  in  Fnmc€ 

possessed  of  r«  ^  his  own  wrongi 

♦  \\\n9oi  apx""'  "P***"  f**  'nrf*  MXX«f»»  rjm 

i<T»vo(<i-iv,  savH  the  advocate  ol  demtvrarv   in  UM 

wi  of  gOVfr  .    1  ^       ,jj, 

")   has  pi"  i4 

itif  i(«,after  \U'-  m  •; 
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and  those  of  his  tenants  by  arms,  render- 
ed their  coiuiexion  strictly  mihtary.  But 
we  read  very  Utile  of  private  wars  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  some  passa- 
ges in  Glanvil,  which  certainly  appear  to 
admit  their  legality,  it  is  not  easy  to  rec- 
oncile this  with  the  general  tenure  of 
our  laws.*  They  musrahvays  have  been 
»  breach  of  the  king's  peace,  which  our 
Saxon  lawgivers  were  perpetually  stri- 
ving to  preserve,  and  which  the  conquer- 
or and  his  sons  more  eflectually  main- 
tained,! Nor  can  we  trace  many  in- 
stances (some  we  perhaps  may)  of  actual 
hostilities  among  the  nobility  of  JCngland 
after  the  conquest,  except  during  such  an 
anarchy  as  the  reign  of  Stephen  or  the 
minority  of  Henry  III.  Acts  of  outrage 
and  spoliation  were  indeed  very  frequent. 
The  statute  of  Marlebridge,  soon  after  the 
baronial  wars  of  Henry  HI.,  speaks  of  the 
disseisins  that  had  tak§n  place  during  the 
late  disturbances  ;|  and  thirty-five  ver- 
dicts are  said  to  have  been  given  at  one 
court  of  assize  against  Foulkes  de 
Breaute,  a  notorious  partisan,  who  com- 
manded some  foreign  mercenaries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  same  reign  :^  but  these 
are  faint  resemblances  of  that  wide- 
spreading  devastation  which  the  nobles 
of  France  and  Germany  were  entitled  to 
carry  among  their  neighbours.  The  most 
crominent  instance,  perhaps,  of  what  may 
De  deemed  a  private  w-ar,  arose  out  of  a 
contention  between  the  earls  of  Gloces- 
ter  and  Hereford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  during  which  acts  of  extraordinary 
violence  were  perpetrated  ;  but,  far  from 
its  having  passed  for  lawful,  these  pow- 
erful nobles  were  both  committed  to  pris- 
on, and  paid  heavy  fines.  Ij  Thus  the 
tenure  of  knight-service  was  not  in  effect 
much  more  peculiarly  connected  with  the 


*  I  have  modified  this  passage,  in  consequence 
>f  the  just  animadversion  of  a  periodical  critic.  In 
ihe  former  edition  I  had  stated  too  strongly  the  dif- 
ference which  I  still  believe  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  customs  of  England  and  other  feudal 
countries,  in  respect  of  private  warfare. 

t  The  penalties  imposed  on  breaches  of  the 
peace  in  Wilkins's  Anglo-Saxon  laws  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  particularly  inserted.  One  remarka- 
ble passage  in  Domesday  appears,  by  mentioning  a 
legal  custom  of  private  feuds  in  an  individual  man- 
or, and  there  only  among  Welshmen,  to  afford  an  in- 
ference that  it  was  an  anomaly.  In  the  royal  manor 
of  Archenfeld  in  Herefordshire,  if  one  Welshman 
kills  another,  it  was  a  custom  for  the  relations  of 
the  slain  to  assemble  and  plunder  the  murderer  and 
bis  kindred,  and  bum  their  nouses  until  the  corpse 
should  be  interred,  which  was  to  take  place  by 
noon  on  the  morrow  of  his  death.  Of  this  plunder 
the  king  had  a  third  part,  and  the  rest  they  kept  for 
themselves,  p.  179. 

t  Stat.  52  H.  III.  (f  Matt.  Paris,  p  271. 

II  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.,  p.  70. 


profession  ol  arms  than  that  of  soccage. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  former  condi 
tion  to  generate  that  high  self-estimation 
which  military  habits  inspire.  On  the 
contrary,  the  burdensome  incidents  of 
tenure  in  chivalry  rendered  soccage  the 
more  advantageous,  though  less  hoiioura 
ble  of  the  two. 

In  the  next  place,  w-e  must  ascribe  a 
good  deal  of  efficacy  to  the  old  Saxon 
prmciples  that  survived  the  conquest  of 
William,  and  infused  themselves  into  out 
common  law.  A  respectable  class  of 
free  soccagers,  having,  in  general,  fuL 
rights  of  alienating  their  lands,  and  hold- 
ing them  probably  at  a  small  certain  rent 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  frequent- 
ly occur  in  Domesday  Book.  Though, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  these  were 
derived  from  the  superior  and  more  for- 
tunate Anglo-Saxon  ceorls,  they  were 
perfectly  exempt  from  all  marks  of  vil- 
lanage  both  as  to  their  persons  and  es- 
tates. Some  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  Saxon  soc,  which  signifies  a 
franchise,  especially  one  of  jurisdiction. 
And  whatever  may  come  of  this  etymol- 
ogy, which  is  not  perhaps  so  well  estab- 
lished as  that  from  the  French  word  soc_ 
a  ploughshare,*  they  undoubtedly  were 
suiters  to  the  court-baron  of  the  lord,  to 
whose  soc,  or  right  of  justice,  they  be- 
longed. They  were  consequently  judges 
in  civil  causes,  determined  before  the 
manorial  tribunal. f     Such  privileges  set 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  two 
derivations  of  the  words  soccage  and  socman. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  frequent  recurrence  in 
Domesday  Book  of  the  expression,  socmanni  de 
soca  Algari,  &c.,  seems  to  lead  us  to  infer  that 
these  words,  so  near  in  sound,  were  related  to 
each  other.  Sommer  (on  Gavelkind,  p.  13)  is 
clearly  for  this  derivation.  But  Bracton,  1.  ii.,  c. 
35,  derives  soccage  from  the  French  soc,  and  this 
etymology  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  passage 
in  Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  538 
(folio).  In  the  manor  of  Cawston,  a  mace  with  a 
brazen  hand  holding  a  ploughshare  was  carried 
before  the  steward,  as  a  sign  that  it  was  held  by 
soccage  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster.  Perhap"?, ' 
however,  this  custom  may  be  thought  not  suffi- 
ciently ancient  to  confirm  Bracton's  derivation. 

t  Territorial  jurisdiction,  the  commencement 
of  which  we  have  seen  before  the  conquest,  was 
never  so  extensive  as  in  governments  of  a  more 
aristocratical  character,  either  in  criminal  or  civil 
cases.  1.  In  the  laws  ascribed  to  Henry  I.,  it  is 
said  that  all  great  offences  could  only  be  tried  in 
the  king's  court,  or  by  his  commission,  c.  10. 
Glanvil  distinguishes  the  criminal  pleas,  which 
could  only  be  determined  before  the  king's  judges, 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  sheriff.  Treason, 
murder,  robbery,  and  rape  were  of  the  former 
class  ;  theft  of  the  latter,  1.  xiv.  The  criminal  ju- 
risdiction of  the  sheriff'  is  entirely  taken  away  by 
Magna  Charta,  c.  17.  Sir  E.  Coke  says,  the  ter 
ritorial  franchises  of  infangthef  and  outfangtht'sf 
"had  some  continuance  afterward,  but  either  hj 
this  act,  or  p*"  f'esvetudinem,  for  inconvenience 
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them  rreatly  above  the  roturiers,  or  cen- 
Siers  of  France.     They   \n  v  re    all  Kng- 
dshmen,  and  their  tenure  strictly  Kng- 
•ish ;    which    seems    to    have   given   it 
credit  in  the  eyes  of  our  lawyers,  when 
♦.he   name  of  Englishman  was  affected 
••iven  by  those  of  Norman  descent,  and 
he  laws  of  Edward  the    Confessor  be- 
anie the  universal  demand.     Certainly 
ilanvil,    and   still  more    Hracton,   treat 
he  tenure  in  free  soccage  with  great  re- 
ipect.     And  we  have  reason   to   think 
ihat  this  class  of  freeholders  was  very 
aumerous,  even  before  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 1. 
Hut,   lastly,   flie   change   which   took 


these  franchises  within  manors  are  antiqiiate'l  ai:d 
gone."— 5<  Inst.,  p.  31.  The  statute  hardiy  seems 
to  reach  them  ;  and  they  were  certainly  both  claim- 
ed and  exercised  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
j.  Bloinefield  mentions  two  instances,  both  in 
12*?5,  where  executions  for  felony  took  place  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-baron.  In  these  cases  the 
lord's  privilege  was  called  in  question  at  the  as- 
sizes, by  winch  means  we  learn  the  transaction; 
it  IS  very  probable  that  similar  executions  occurred 
in  matiors  where  the  jurisdiction  was  not  dispu- 
ted.—(Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  i.,  p.  313;  vol.  iii.,  p. 
50.)  Felonies  are  now  cognizable  in  the  greater 
part  of  boroughs  ;  though  it  is  usual,  except  m  the 
most  considerable  places,  to  remit  such  as  are  not 
within  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  justices  ot'  jail  de- 
Jivery  on  their  circuit.  This  jurisdiction,  however, 
's  given,  or  presumed  to  be  given,  by  special  char- 
ter, and  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  was 
feudal  ant:  territorial.  Of  the  latter  some  vestiges 
appear  to  remain  m  particular  liberties,  as  ft)r  ex- 
ample the  Soke  of  Peterl)orough  ;  but  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  local  franchises  have  fallen,  by  right 
or  custom,  into  the  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
A  territorial  privilege  somewhat  analogous  to 
criminal  jurisdiction,  but  considerably  more  op- 
pressive, was  that  of  private  iails.  At  the  parlia- 
ment of  Merton,  1237,  the  lords  requested  to  have 
their  own  prison  for  trespasses  upon  their  parks 
and  ponds,  which  the  kingrefus«>d — Stat.  .Merton, 
z.  11.  But  several  lords  enjoyed  this  as  a  [larticu- 
.ar  franchise  ;  which  is  saved  by  the  statute  5  H. 
IV.,  c.  10,  directing  justices  of  the  peace  to  im- 
prison no  man,  except  in  the  common  jiil.  2. 
The  civil  juris<liction  of  the  court-baron  was  ren- 
dered insignificant  not  only  by  its  Inn'tation,  lu 
personal  suits,  to  debts  or  damages  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings,  but  by  the  writs  of  toll  and  pone, 
which  at  once  removed  a  suit  for  lands,  in  any 
stage  of  Its  progress  before  judgment,  into  the 
county  court  or  that  of  the  king.  The  statute  of 
Marlebridge  look  away  all  appellant  juriwliction 
Df  the  superior  lord,  for  false  judgment  in  the 
manorial  court  of  his  tenant,  and  thus  aimed  an- 
other blow  at  the  feudal  connexion. — 52  H.  HI  ,c. 
19.  3.  The  lords  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Ches- 
ter and  Durham,  and  the  royal  tranchiv  •)f  Kly, 
had  not  only  a  capital  junMJictioii  ii.  criminal 
cases,  but  an  exclusive  cognizance  of  civil  suits; 
*he  former  still  is  retained  by  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Kly,  though  much  shorn  of  its  nncient 
extent  by  an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  (27  H.  VIH.,  c. 
24),  and  aiiministcred  by  the  kiiik''s  jn«ii'-fs  of  as- 
lize  ;  the  bishops  or  their  deputies  1>< m.,'  put  only 
<jn  me  footing  of  ordmary  justices  of  the  i>esce.—  I 
•  1,  ■.  20.  I 


place  in  tht  constitution  of  pail  lament 
consummalod  the  degradation,  if  we 
must  use  the  word,  of  the  lower  nobili- 
ty :  I  mean,  not  so  much  their  attend- 
ance by  representation  insttjad  of  per- 
sonal summons,  as  their  election  by  the 
whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  their  sep. 
aration,  along  with  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses, from  the  house  of  peers  The»e 
changes  will  fall  under  consideration  in 
the  following  chapter. 
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Representation  of  the  Commons  —  1.  i 

Shires  —  their  Existence  doublfui.)  ira<ed 
through  the  Reign  of  Henry  HI.  —  Question 
whether  Representation  was  contineil  to  Te::- 
ants  in  capiie  discussed.  —  S';*te  of  English 
Towns  at  ih"  r.  r„  i,p,t  a^j  ,,,tprw"  ' -•  -ir 
Progress. —  T  itives  fr<  in  th«' 

ed   to    Parha...  ...   .  .    Earl  of   Lric;    .  .      ...i 

Erobabilityot  an  earlier  Origin. — Ca.^esof  JSl.  Al 
an's  and  Barnstaple  considered —Pariiamenti 
under  Edward  I. — Separation  of  Knights  aod 
Burgesses  from  the  Peers.- Edward  IJ. — grad 
ual   progress  of    the  Authority  of    ParliameD 
traced  through  the  Kcigns  of  Edward  Hi.  an* 
his  successors  down  to  Henry  VI. —  Privilege  n$ 
Parliament — the  early  instances  of  it  notireii  — 
Nature  of  Borough  Representation. — Uigti'-  •• 
Election — other    particulars    relative  to    l-.i-:- 
tions. — House  of  Lords.  —  Baronies  by  Te. »».»/« 
— by  Writ. — .Nature  of  the  latter  di»krn*««>H.— 
Creation  of  Peers  by  Act  of  Par.    ;  :    it 

Patent. — Summons  of  Clerpy  t'     :  - 

King's  O  f 'ouncil  — ii  -  '  r 

Power  •  rof  the   i  i 

ment. — 1  nr.v'aive— :'      !  ■ 

Views  corr«*cie<'. — Ti 
tescue  to  the    Krcrdi.;,,  ,,,    ,.i, 
Causes  of  the  9Ui«rrior  Lilierty  ' 
sidered.- St  »'••  ■  •   --•■'-  •••  i  i 

of  Police  —  \ 
latter  vears  u;  :..  ....   '>  .      . 

ces  of'^  them   enumerated. - 
House  of  York,  and   War 
ward  IV. — Conclusion. 

Though  the  ii'  '  ii  (  f  i 

prince  like  IMu  i  \  rr,,..t),i 

to    the   throne  of    his  father,  KJ*«'d»- 
does  not  seem  so  convenient  a  resting 
place  in  history  as  one  of  those  rcvolu 
lions  which  interrupt  the  natiii 
of  events,  yet  llu'  changes  wr< 
ring  his  reign  make  it  pr  i 

in  the  progress  of  these  ::  , \    :, 

indeed,  as  ours  is  emphatir;illy  styU-«l  a 
goveniment   by    king,   lords,   an<!  ffm 
nions,  w»'    cannot   perhaps  in  ^trictIl•  -•* 
carry  it  fnrlhrr  back  lh:in  the  a"      •«    <>'\ 
of  the  latltr  into  parliamrnl  ;  s<'  ii 

the  constant  rcpreseiitalion  of  the  com- 
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mons  is  to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  date  the  English  constitution  from  that 
than  from  any  earlier  era. 

The  various  statutes  aftecting  the  law 
of  property  and  administration  of  justice 
which  have  caused  Edward  I.  to  be 
named,  rather  hyperbolically,  the  Eng- 
lish Justinian,  bear  no  immediate  relation 
to  our  present  inquiries.  In  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  the  principal  object 
Confirma-  is  that  Statute  entitled  the  Con- 
tionoftiie  firmationof  the  Charters,  which 
eharters.  ^^^^^g  very  reluctantly  conceded 
by  the  king  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  reign.  I  do  not  know  that  Eng- 
land has  ever  produced  any  patriots  to 
whose  memory  she  owes  more  gratitude 
than  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Here- 
ford and  Essex,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl 
of  Norfolk.  In  the  Great  Charter  the 
base  spirit  and  deserted  condition  of 
John  take  off  something  from  the  glory  of 
the  triumph,  though  they  enhance  the 
moderation  of  those  who  pressed  no  far- 
ther upon  an  abject  tyrant.  But  to 
withstand  the  measures  of  Edward,  a 
prince  unequalled  by  any  who  had  reign- 
ed in  England  since  the  Conqueror  for 
prudence,  valoui,  a.id  success,  required 
a  far  more  intrepid  patriotism.  Their 
provocations,  if  less  outrageous  than 
those  received  from  John,  were  such  as 
evidently  manifested  a  disposition  in  Ed- 
ward to  reign  without  any  control;  a 
constant  refusal  to  confirm  the  charters, 
which  in  that  age  were  hardly  deemed  to 
bind  the  king  without  his  actual  consent ; 
heavy  impositions,  especially  one  on  the 
export  of  wool,  and  other  unwarranta- 
ble demands.  He  had  acted  with  such 
unmeasured  violence  towards  the  clergy, 
on  account  of  their  refusal  of  further 
subsidies,  that,  although  the  ill-judged 
policy  of  that  class  kept  their  interests 
too  distinct  from  those  of  the  people,  it 
was  natural  for  all  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
precedent  of  despotism.*  These  en- 
croachments made  resistance  justifiable, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Edward  made 
it  prudent.  His  ambition,  luckily  for  the 
people,  had  involved  him  in  foreign  war- 
fare, from  which  he  could  not  recede 
without  disappointment  and  dishonour. 
Thus  was  wrested  from  him  that  famous 
statute,  inadequately   denominated    the 


♦  The  fullest  account  we  possess  of  these  clo- 
meslic  transactions  from  1294  to  1298  is  in  Walter 
Hemingford,  one  of  the  historians  edited  by 
Heame,  p.  52 — 169.  They  have  been  vilely  per- 
verted by  Carte,  but  extremely  well  told  by  Hume, 
tlve  first  writer  who  had  the  merit  of  exposing  the 
character  rf  Edward  I.  See  too  Knyghton,  »i 
TwysdenS  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  2492. 


Confirmation  of  the  Charters,  because  it 
added  another  pillar  to  our  constitution, 
not  less  important  than  the  Great  Char- 
ter itself.* 

It  was  enacted  by  the  25  E.  I.,  that  the 
charter  of  liberties,  and  that  of  the  for- 
est, besides  being  explicitly  confirmed,! 
should  be  sent  to  all  slieriffs,  justices  in 
eyre,  and  other  magistrates  throughout 
the  realm,  in  order  to  their  publication 
before  the  people  ;  that  copies  of  them 
should  be  kept  in  cathedral  churches,  and 
publicly  read  twice  in  the  year,  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  should  in- 
fringe them;  that  any  judgment  given 
contrary  to  these  charters  should  be  in 
valid,  and  holden  for  naught.  This  au- 
thentic promulgation,  these  awful  sanc- 
tions of  the  Great  Charter,  would  alone 
render  the  statute  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing illustrious.  But  it  went  a  great  deal 
farther.  Hitherto  the  king's  prerogative 
of  levying  money,  bj'  name  of  tallage  or 
prise,  from  his  towns  and  tenants -in  de 
mesne,  had  passed  unquestioned.  Some 
impositions,  that  especially  on  the  ex- 
port of  wool,  affected  all  his  subjects. 
It  was  now  the  moment  to  enfranchise 
the  people,  and  give  that  security  to  pri- 
vate property  which  Magna  Charta  had 
given  to  personal  liberty.  By  the  5th 
and  6th  sections  of  this  statute,  "the  aids, 
tasks,  and  prises"  before  taken  are  re- 
nounced as  precedents ;  '  and  the  king 
"  grants  for  him  and  his  heirs,  as  weii  to 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
other  folk  of  holy  church,  as  also  to  earls, 
barons,  and  to  all  commonalty  of  thr 
land,  that  for  no  business  from  hence 
forth  we  shall  take  such  manner  of  aids 
tasks,  nor  prises,  but  by  the  common  as- 
sent of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common 
profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and 
prises  due  and  accustomed."  The  toll 
upon  wool,  so  far  as  levied  by  the  king's 
mere  prerogative,  is  expressly  released 
by  the  seventh  section. J 

*  Walsingham,  in  Camden's  Scriptores  Rer. 
Anglicarum,  p.  71 — 73. 

t  Edward  would  not  confirm  the  charters,  not- 
withstanding his  promise,  without  the  words  sal- 
vo jure  coronas  nostrae ;  on  which  the  two  earli 
retired  from  court.  When  the  confirmation  was 
read  to  the  people  at  St.  Paul's,  says  Hemingford, 
they  blessed  the  king  on  seeing  the  charters  with 
the  great  seal  affixed  :  but  when  they  heard  the 
captious  conclusion,  they  cursed  }iim  irstead.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  {)arliament,  the  king  agreeo  to 
omit  these  insidious  words,  p.  1G8. 

t  The  supposed  statute.  DeTallagio  non  concc- 
dendo,  is  considered  by  Blackstone  (Introd\iction 
to  Charters,  p.  67)  as  merely  an  abstract  of  the 
Confirmatio  Chartarnm.  By  that  entitled  ArticuLJ 
super  Chartas,  28  Edw.  1.,  a  court  was  erectea  i> 
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We  come  now  to  a  part  of  our  subject 
Constitu-  exceed! ugly  important,  but  more 
tionofpar-  intricate  and  controverted  than 
uameni.  ^^^^  other,  the  constitution  of 
parliament.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of 
this  in  the  last  section,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent uninterruptedly  to  the  reader  the 
grad»ial  progress  of  our  legislature  down 
to  its  complete  establishment  under  the 
Edwards.  No  excuse  need  be  made  for 
tiie  dry  and  critical  disquisition  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages ;  but  among  such  obscure 
inquiries,  I  cannot  feel  myself  as  secure 
from  error  as  I  certainly  do  from  par- 
tiality. 

One  constituent  branch  of  the  great 
The  spirit-  councils,  held  by  William  the 
uai  peers.  Couqucror  and  all  his  succes- 
sors, was  composed  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  heads  of  religious  houses  holding 
their  temporalities  immediately  of  the 
crown.  It  has  been  frequently  maintain- 
ed, that  these  spiritual  lords  sat  in  par- 
liament only  by  virtue  of  their  baronial 
tenure.  And  certainly  they  did  all  hold 
baronies,  which,  accordhig  to  the  analogy 
of  lay  peerages,  were  sufficient  to  give 
them  such  a  share  in  the  legislature. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  that  this  is  rather 
loo  contracted  a  view  of  the  rights  of 
the  English  hierarchy,  and,  indeed,  by 
implication,  of  the  peerage.  For  a  great 
council  of  advice  and  assent  in  matters 
of  legislation  or  national  importance  was 
essential  to  all  the  northern  governments. 
And  all  of  them,  except  perhaps  the  Lom- 
bards, invited  the  superior  ecclesiastics 
to  their  councils;  not  upon  any  feudal 
notions,  which  at  tliat  time  had  hardly 
begun  to  prevail,  but  chiefly  as  represent- 
atives of  the  church  and  of  religion  itself; 
next,  as  more  learned  and  enlightened 
counsellors  than  the  lay  nobility ;  and  in 
some  degree,  no  doubt,  as  rich  proprie- 
tors of  land.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  af- 
fairs were  originally  decided  in  the  same 
assemblies,  both  upon  the  continent  and 
in  England.  The  Norman  conquest, 
which  destroyed  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobil- 
ity, and  substituted  a  new  race  in  their 
stead,  could  not  affect  the  immortality 
of  church  possessions.  The  bishops  of 
William's  :age  were  entitled  to  sit  in  his 
councils*  by  the  gencnil  custom  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  common  law  of  England,* 

every  county,  of  three  knights  or  others,  lo  be 

electee!  by  the  commons  of  the  sti;-^    ..  i.  vp  ^^ 
province  wa.s  to  (ictrriiime  ofleticf*'-  ^  two 

charters,  witli  [xfwj-r  of  piiniHhiiiK'    m  •■"•  '*utl  im- 
pusoninerit ;  l)Ut  not  lo  exteij.l  to  any  case  wbere- 
U>  '.he  rtMnedy  k»y  writ  was  already  provided. 
•  H  xJy  (Treatise  on  Convocations,  p.  126)  states 
Z  9 


which  the  conquest  did  not  overturn. 
Some  smaller  arguments  might  be  urged 
against  the  supposition  that  their  legis- 
lative rights  are  merely  baronial;  such 
as  that  the  guardian  of  the  spirituahlies 
was  commonly  summoned  to  parliament 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  and 
that  the  five  sees  created  by  Henry  VIIJ. 
have  no  baronies  annexed  to  them;*  bui 
the  former  reasoning  appears  less  tech- 
nical and  confined.! 

the  matter  thus:  in  the  Saxon  tinv 
and  abbots  sat  and  voted  in  thp  «t.-i- 
parliament  as  such,  :i    '       ' 
tenures.     Alter  thee 
not  as  such,  but  by  virtue  ot  t:. 
ons  ;  and  the  bishops  sat  in  a  ' : 
bishops  and  as  barons. 

•  Hody,  p.  128. 

t  It  is  rather  a  cunous  speculative  que? -'-' 

such  only,  we  may  presume,  it  will  long  < 

wh«'iH.-r  iiisliops  are  er>ii»i'-'  ■>"  <•<.»''.  - 

or  ;i  trial  b\ 

be  L  i  either  :...    , 

ancient  .  I  think 

tion  is  i  -pute.     B:- 

members  ol  the  great  national  coui. 

equal  to  lay  lords  in  temporal  [)Ower 

nity.  Since  the  conque.st,  they  have  : 

poralities  of  the  crown  by  a  baronial  :  ■ 

if  there  be  any  consistency  in  law,  inii>i  utit*quivu 

caliy   distin^ish   them  from   cnmTn<';ir-«:  :   ?"~.rr 

any  one  holding  by  barony  nv 

on  a  jury,  as  not  bemj  the  peer 

he  was  to  try.     It  is  true  that  • 

in  the  judicial  powrrofth**  hoi- 

of  treason  or     ' 

ity  to  those  < 

the  cler^  0 

they  have  .i 

STich  occasiui.«.  Mii'ii-r 

to  rciii.im.     Had  it  ii 

arisin^j  wholly  out  «■ 

qiie.«»tion  of  their  perr 

iiif'     -     '"      .\s  lor  '■ 

III'  •   tne«i  a>> 

III.  ,,',l','v       I 

SII. 

Cv  :.:.        .      .: ^..  ..: .._ .-  ^ 

siiry  to  the  ueiinition  ot  peerage,  rr  to  lis  incident 
al  privilpgHs. 

If  we  come   *  by 

which,  wlipn  f^'.  •   op- 

tionab!' 
to  be  <: 

seems  to  be  m  labour  »>l  ; 
teenth  ypir"f  Kd-.v^rd  III 

several  Ho 

camp  •  !  of 

d.-. 

Sl.^' 

quer.      ~ 

house 

twelve  <  I  I 

to  report  w. 

charijf.'*  in  • 

commiltee 

tlr^ ^    ■.    w., 

pii  -n  trial,  « 

ll    ,  j'lu.    nr.  (• 

(a .  , .--  ■   ,  — -i-i^u' 

belor«  the  ti.ere  make  answri ;  vfaicft 
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Xext  to  tLcse  spiritual  lords  are  the 
earls  and  barons,  or  lay  peerage  of  Eng- 
land. The  former  dignity  Mas  perhaps 
not  so  merely  official  as'  in  the  Saxon 
times,  although  the  earl  was  entitled  to 
the  third  penny  of  all  emoluments  ari- 
sing from  the  administration  of  justice  in 


i-equest  the  king  granted.— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
i27.  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  543.  The 
proceedings  against  Stratford  went  no  farther,  but 
I  think  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  his  right  to 
trial  as  a  peer  was  fully  recognised  both  by  the 
king  and  lords. 

This  is  however  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the 
only  instance  of  a  prelate's  obtaining  so  high  a  priv- 
ilege. In  the  preceding  reign  of  Edward  II.,  if 
we  can  rely  on  the  account  of  Walsingham  (p. 
119),  Adam  Orlelon,  the  factious  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, had  first  been  arraigned  before  the  house 
of  lords,  and  subsequently  convicted  by  a  com- 
mon jury ;  but  the  transaction  was  of  a  singular 
nature,  and  the  king  might  probably  be  influenced 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  conviction  from  the 
temporal  peers,  of  whom  many  were  disaffected  to 
him,  in  a  case  where  privilege  of  clergy  was  vehe- 
mently claimed.  But  about  1357,  a  bishop  of  Ely, 
bemg  accused  of  harbouring  one  guilty  of  murder, 
though  he  demanded  a  trial  by  the  peers,  was  com- 
pelled to  abide  the  verdict  of  a  jurj\ — Collier,  p. 
557.  In  the  31st  of  Edward  III.  (1358),  the  abbot 
of  Missenden  was  hanged  for  coining.— 2  Inst.,  p. 
635.  The  abbot  of  this  monastery  appears  from 
Duedale  to  have  been  summoned  by  writ,  in  the 
49th  of  Henry  111.  If  he  actually  held  by  barony, 
L  do  not  perceive  any  strong  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  a  bishop.  The  leading  prece- 
dent, however,  and  that  upon  which  lawyers  prin- 
cipally found  their  denial  of  this  privilege  to  the 
bishops,  is  the  case  of  Eisher,  who  was  certainly 
tried  before  an  ordinary  jury ;  nor  am  I  aware  that 
any  remonstrance  was  made  by  himself,  or  com- 
pla  -  by  his  friends,  upon  this  ground.  Cranmer 
was  seated  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  from  these 
tw'. ,  being  the  most  recent  precedents,  though 
t  *.ther  of  them  in  the  best  of  times,  the  great  plu- 
'.ahty  of  law-books  have  drawn  a  conclusion  that 
bishops  are  not  entitled  to  trial  by  the  temporal 
peers.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that,  when- 
ever the  occasion  shall  occur,  this  will  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  house  of  lords. 

There  are  two  peculiarities,  as  it  may  naturally 
appear,  in  the  abovementioned  resolutions  of  the 
lords  in  Stratford's  case.  The  first  is,  that  they 
claim  to  be  tried,  not  only  before  their  peers,  but 
in  parliament.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  it  is  said  to  have  been  objected  to  his  claim  of 
trial  by  his  peers,  that  parliament  was  not  then  sit- 
,ting  (Collier,  ubi  sup.).  It  is  most  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  for  the 
Bpejcval  purpose  of  trying  a  peer,  was,of  more  re- 
penl  irtfitilution  ;  as  appears  also  from  Sir  E.  Coke's 
exprecsiona.— 4  Inst.,  p.  58.  The  second  circum- 
ettr.ce  that  may  strike  a  reader  is,  that  the  lords 
awert  their  pnvii/ige  in  all  criminal  cases,  not  dis- 
tiriguj*buig  MUsdemeaxiors  from  treasons  and  feio- 
uiBi.  ButiQ  this  they  were  undoubtedly  we^rrant- 
ttd  by  the  clear  laro^uageof  Magna  Charta,  which 
.makes  no  d wtmctiyii  ol  the  kmd.  The  practice  of 
trymg  a  peer  iox  misdcrneaoors  by  a  jury  of  com- 
XiKJTifirs,  cotwernujg  Iht  origin  ot  which  I  can  say 
•f)fy.h\ng,  laone  of  tiowB  anorualiestvhich  too  often 
.<«fj<ier  our  laws  capt-icioirt  and unueasonable  in  the 
•t3j«»'0f  impartial  roen,.  '  :  ,  :M;  ; 
tidihrcfe  WfHang  the  aUwe  note  I  have  lead  Stil- 


the  county-courts,  and  might,  perhaps* 
command  the  militia  of  his  county  when 
it  was  called  forth.*  Every  earl  was  also 
a  baron,  and  held  an  honour  or  barony  of 
the  crown,  for  which  he  paid  a  higher  re- 
lief than  an  ordinary  baron,  probably  on 
account  of  the  profits  of  his  e-  rldom.     I 


lingfleet's  treatise  on  the  judicial  power  of  the  bish 
ops  in  capital  cases ;  a  right  which  though  now,  I 
think,  abrogated  by  non-claim  and  a  course  of  contia 
ry  precedents,  he  proves  beyond  dispute  to  have  ex 
isted  by  the  common  law  and  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon, to  have  been  occasionally  exercised,  and  to 
have  been  only  suspended  by  their  voluntary  act  Ir 
the  course  of  this  argument  he  treats  of  the  peeragf 
of  the  bishops,  and  produces  abundant  evidenct 
from  the  records  of  parliament  that  they  were* sty 
led  peers,  for  which,  though  convinced  from  gen 
eral  recollection,  I  had  not  leisure  or  disposition  to 
search.  But  if  any  doubt  should  remain,  the  statute 
25  E.  III.,  c.  6,  contains  a  legislative  declaration 
of  the  peerage  of  bishops.  The  whole  subject  is 
discussed  with  much  perspicuity  and  force  by  Stil 
lingfleet,  who  seems  however  not  to  press  very 
greatly  the  right  of  trial  by  peers,  aware  no  doubt 
of  the  weight  of  opposite  precedents.— (Stilling, 
fleet's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  820.)  In  one  distinction, 
that  the  bishops  vote  in  their  judicial  functions  as 
barons,  but  in  legislation  as  magnates,  which  War- 
burton  has  brought  forward  as  his  own  in  the  AUi 
ance  of  Church  and  State,  Stillingfleet  has  per 
haps  not  taken  the  strongest  ground,  nor  sufficient 
ly  accounted  for  their  right  of  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  impeachment  of  a  commoner.  ParUament 
ary  impeachment,  upon  charges  of  high  public 
crimes,  seems  to  be  the  exercise  of  a  right  inherent 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  some  traces  of 
which  appear  even  before  the  conquest  (Chron, 
Sax.,  p.  164,  169) ;  independent  of  and  superseding 
that  of  trial  by  peers,  which,  if  the  29th  section  of 
Magna  Charta  be  strictly  construed,  is  only  requi 
red  upon  endictments  at  the  king's  suit.  And  this 
consideration  is  of  great  weight  in  the  question 
still  unsettled,  whether  a  commoner  can  be  trieu 
by  the  lords  upon  an  impeachment  for  treason. 

The  treatise  of  Stillingfleet  was  written  on  oc 
casion  of  the  objection  raised  by  the  commons  to 
the  bishops  voting  on  the  question  of  Lord  Danby'a 
pardon,  which  he  pleaded  in  bar  of  his  impeach 
ment.  Burnet  seems  to  suppose  that  their  right  of 
final  judgment  had  never  been  deftindod,  and  con 
founds  judgment  with  sentence.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
strange  to  say,  has  made  a  rr.uch  greater  blunder, 
and  imagined  that  the  question  related  to  their 
right  of  voting  on  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  no  one, 
I  believe,  ever  disputed.— Notes  on  Co.  Lift., 
13*  b. 

"*  Madox,  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  138.  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,  1.  i.,  c.  17.  Lyttleton's  Henry  II.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  217.  The  last  of  t.^ese  writers  su[)poses,  con- 
trary to  Selden,  that  the  earls  continued  to  be  gov- 
ernors of  their  counties  under  Henry  II.  Stephen 
created  a  few  titular  ear's,  with  grants  of  crown 
lands  to  support  them  ;  but  his  successor  resumed 
the  grants,  and  deprived  them  of  their  earldoms. 

In  Jiymer's  F'oedera,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  we  find  a  grant 
of  Matilda,  creating  Miloof  Glocester  earl  of  Here- 
ford,  with  the  moat  and  castle  of  that  city  in  fee 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  the  third  penny  of  the  rent 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  pleas  in  the  county,  three 
manors  and  a  forest,  and  the  service  of  three  ten 
ants  in  chief,  with  all  their  fiefs,  to  be  held  with 
all  privileges  and  liberties  as  fully  as  ever  any  ead 
in  England  had  possessed  them. 
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will  not  pietend  to  say  whether  titular 
earldoms,  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
lieutenancy  of  a  county,  were  as  ancient 
as  tiie  conquest,  which  Madox  seems  to 
think,  or  were  considered  as  irregular,  so 
late  as  Henry  II.,  according  to  Lord  Lyt- 
tletou.  In  Dugdale's  Baronage,  I  find 
none  of  this  description  ni  the  first  \or- 
maa  reigns,  for  even  that  of  Clare  was 
couLected  with  the  local  earldom  of  Hert- 
ford. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  only 
Quesiion  as  b^ironies  known  for  two  centu- 
to  tbe  na-  ries  after  tlie  conquest  were  in- 
ture  of  bar-  cident  to  the  tenure  of  land  held 
immediately  from  the  crown. 
There  are,  however,  material  difi^icultics 
in  the  way  of  rightly  understanding  their 
nature,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over,  because  the  consideration  of  baro- 
nial tenures  will  best  develop  the  fonna- 
tion  of  our  parliamentary  system.  Two 
of  our  most  eminent  legal  antiquaries, 
Selden  and  .Madox,  have  entertained  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  characteristics 
and  attributes  of  this  teimre. 

According  to  the  first,  every  tenant  in 
Theory  of  chief  by  knight-service  was  an 
Seidell ;  honorary  or  parliamentar}'  baron 
by  reason  of  his  tenure.  All  these  were 
summoned  to  the  king's  councils,  and 
were  peers  of  his  court.  Their  baronies, 
or  honours,  as  they  were  frequently  call- 
ed, consisted  of  a  number  of  knight's 
fees,  that  is,  of  estates,  from  each  of 
which  the  feudal  service  of  a  knight  was 
due ;  not  fixed  to  thirteen  fees  and  a 
third,  as  has  been  erroneously  conceived, 
but  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
barony,  and  the  reservation  of  ser\'ice  at 
the  time  of  its  creation.  Were  tliey 
more  or  fewer,  however,  their  owner  was 
equally  a  baron,  and  summoned  to  serve 
the  king  in  parliament  with  his  advice  and 
judgment,  as  appears  by  many  records 
and  passages  in  history. 

But  about  the  latter  end  of  John's  reign, 
some  only  of  the  most  eminent  tenants 
in  chief  were  summoned  by  particular 
writs ;  the  rest  by  one  general  summons 
through  the  sherilYs  of  their  several  coun- 
ties. This  is  declared  in  the  (Ireal  Char- 
ter of  that  prince,  w  herein  he  promises 
that  whenever  an  aid  or  sculage  shall  be 
required,  facicmus  summoneri  archiepis- 
copos,  e[)iscopos,  abbate»<,  comites  ct  ma- 
jores  baronrs  regni  sigillatijn  i)('r  literas 
nostras.  Kt  prxierea  facicmus  .summon- 
eri in  generali  pei  vicecomites  et  ballivos 
noslros  omnes  alio*  qui  in  capite  tcnent  de 
nobis.  Thus  the  barons  are  distinguished 
from  other  tenants  in  chief,  as  if  the  for- 
mer name  were  only  applicable  to  a  par- 


ticular number  of  the  king's  immediat* 
vassals.     But  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  before  this  charter  was  made,  it  had 
been  settled  by  the  law  of  some  other  par- 
liament, how  these  greater  barons  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  lesser  tenanlj*  m 
chief;  else  what  certainty  could  there  be 
in  an  expression  so  general  and  indefi. 
nite  ?     And  this   is  likely  to   have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pride  with  which  the 
ancient  and  wealthy  barons  of  the  realm 
would   regard   those   newly  created   by 
grants  of  escheated    honours,  or  those 
decayed  in  estate,  who  yet  were  by  their 
tenures  on  an  equality  with  themselves. 
They  procured,  therefore,  two    innova- 
tions in  their  condition ;  first,  that  these 
inferior  barons  should  be  summoned  gen- 
erally by  the  sherifl",  instead  of  receiving 
their  particular   writs,   which   made   an 
honorary  distinction  ;  and  next,  that  they 
should  pay  relief,  not  as  for  an  emire 
barony,  one  hundred  marks ;  but  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  knight's  fee 
which   they  held  of  the    crown.     This 
changed   their   tenure   to   one  by  mere 
knight-service,  and  their  denomination  to 
tenants   in   chief.      It   was   not  difficult 
afterward  for  the  greater  barons  to  ex- 
clude any  from  coming  to  parliament  as 
such,  without  particular  writs  directed  to 
them,  for  which  purpose  some  law  was 
probably  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.     If  indeed   we  could  place  reliance 
on  a  nameless  author  w  hom  Camden  has 
quoted,  this  limitation  of  the  peerage  to 
such  as  were  expressly  summoned  de- 
pended upon  a  statute  made  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Kvesham.     But  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover  Camden's  au- 
thority, and  the  change  was  probably  of 
a  much  earlier  dale.* 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Selden,  which,  if 
it   rested   less  upon  conjectural      „  . 
alterations  in  the  law,  would  un- 
doubtedly solve  some  material  difficulties 
that  occur  in  the  opjMjsite  view  of  the 
subject.     According  to  Madox,  tenure  by 
knight's-servicc  in  chief  was  always  dis- 
tinct from  that  by  barony.     It  is  ,oj  «,i,,^. 
not  easy,  however,  to  pomt  out  vat«oo«  up 
the  characteristic  d  s  of  "*•  ^^ 

the  two;  nor  has  ti. .      ..  ..;enl  antiquary, 

in  his  large  work,  the  Barunia  AngLca, 
laid  down  any  definition,  or  attempted  to 
explain  the  real  nature  ^f  a  barony.  The 
{listincti(»n  could  not  ci-  ■   nuiD- 

ber  of  knighfs  fees;  !■  .  i  Miy  of 

Hwayton  consisled  of  only  three  ,t  w  tula 
John  de  Baliol  held  thirty  fees  by  mere 

•  Sfl.lcn'i  Work*,  vol   tii .  p.  71?   -743 
t  Lylilelon's  Heary  11.,  nA.  u.,  p  i\7 
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knight- service.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
have. consisted  in  the  privilege  or  ser- 
vice of  attending  parhament,  since  all 
tenants  in  chief  were  usually  summoned. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  line 
livtween  these  modes  of  tenure,  there 
soems  complete  proof  of  their  separation 
long  before  the  reign  of  John.  Tenants 
in  chief  are  enumerated  distinctly  from 
earls  and  barons  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
Knights,  as  well  as  barons,  are  named  as 
present  in  the  parliament  of  Northamp- 
ton in  1165,  in  that  lield  at  the  same  tov^n 
in  1176,  and  upon  other  occasions.*  Sev- 
eral persons  appear  in  the  Liber  Niger 
Scaccarii,  a  roll  of  militaiy  tenants  made 
in  the  age  of  Henry  H.,  who  held  single 
knight's  fees  of  the  crown.  It  is,  how^- 
evcr,  highly  probable,  that  in  a  lax  sense 
of  the  word,  these  knights  may  some- 
times have  iDeen  termed  barons.  The 
author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario 
speaks  of  those  holding  greater  or  lesser 
baronies,  including,  as  appears  by  the 
context,  all  tenants  in  chief.f  The  for- 
mer of  these  seem  to  be  the  majores  bar- 
ones  of  King  John's  Charter.  And  the 
secundfe  dignitatis  barones,  said  by  a  con- 
temporary historian  to  have  been  present 
in  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  were 
in  all  probability  no  other  than  the 
knightly  tenants  of  the  crown. J  For  the 
word  baro,  originally  meaning  only  a 
man,  was  of  very  large  significance,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  common 
freeholders,  as  in  the  phrase  of  court- 
baron.  It  was  used  too  for  the  magis- 
trates or  chief  men  of  cities,  as  it  is  still 
for  the  judges  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Cinque-Ports. 

The  passage,  however,  before  cited 
from  the  Great  Charter  of  John  affords 
one  spot  of  firm  footing  in  the  course  of 
our  progress.  Then,  at  least,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  tenants  in  chief  were  entitled 
to  their  summons;  the  greater  barons 
by  particular  writs,  the  rest  through  one 
directed  to  their  sheriff.  The  epoch  when 
all,  who,  though  tenants  in  chief,  had  not 
been  actually  summoned,  were  deprived 
of  their  right  of  attendance  in  parliament, 
IS  again  involved  in  uncertainty  and  con- 

*  Hody  on  Convocations,  p.  222,  234. 

t  Lib.  ii.,  c.  9. 

t  Hody  and  Lord  Lyttleton  maintain  these 
•*  barons  of  the  second  rank"  to  have  been  the  sub- 
vassals  of  the  crown  ;  tenants  of  the  great  barons, 
to  whom  the  name  was  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
phed.  This  was  very  consistent  with  their  opin- 
ion, that  the  commons  were  a  part  of  parliament  at 
ihat  time.  But  Hume,  assummg  at  once  the  truth 
of  their  interpretation  m  this  instance,  and  the 
falsehood  of  their  system,  treats  it  as  a  deviation 
from  the  established  rule,  and  a  proof  of  the  unset- 

*A  state  of  the  constitution 


jecture.  The  unknown  writer  quoted  by 
Camden  seems  not  sufficient  authority 
to  establisli  his  assertion,  that  they  were 
excluded  by  a  statute  made  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  The  principle  was 
most  likely  acknowledged  at  an  earlier 
time.  Simon  de  Montfort  summoned 
only  twenty-three  temporal  peers  to  his 
famous  parliament,  In  the  year  1255, 
the  barons  complained  that  many  of  their 
number  had  not  received  their  writs,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  the  charter,  and 
refused  to  grant  an  aid  to  the  king  till 
they  were  issued.* 

But  it  would  have  been  easy  to  disap- 
point this  mode  of  packing  a  parliament, 
if  an  unsummoned  baron  could  have  sat 
by  mere  right  of  his  tenure.  The  opin- 
ion of  Selden,  that  a  law  of  exclusion 
was  enacted  towards  the  beginning  of 
Henry's  reign,  is  not  liable  to  so  much 
objection.  But  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary 
to  frame  an  hypothesis  of  this  nature. 
Writs  of  summons  might  probably  be 
older  than  the  time  of  John  ;t  and  when 
this  had  become  the  customary  and  reg- 
ular preliminary  of  a  baron's  coming  to 
parliament;  it  was  a  natural  transition  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion ;  in  times  when  the  prerogative 
was  high,  the  law  unsettled,  and  the 
service  in  parliament  deemed  by  many 
still  more  burdensome  than  honourable. 
Some  omissions  in  summoning  the  king's 
tenants  to  former  parliaments  may  per- 
haps have  produced  the  abovementioncd 
provision  of  the  Great  Charter,  which 
had  a  relation  to  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
wherein  it  was  deemed  essential  to  ob- 
tain a  more  universal  consent  than  was 
required  in  councils  held  for  state,  or 
even  for  advice.;]: 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  long 
the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  con-  ^vhefher 
tinned  to  sit  personally  in  par-  mereten- 
liament.      In  the    charters    of  ^Ji^ '" 
Henry   HI.,  the  clause   which  Jemied'par 
we    have   been    considering   is  liamentun 
omitted:  and  I  think  there  is  no  "^^^^^^^1 
express  proof  remaining,    that 
the  sheriff  was  ever  directed  to  summon 
the   king's   military   tenants  within  his 
county  in  the  manner  which  the  charter 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  785.  The  barons  even  tell  the 
king  that  this  was  contrary  to  his  chartei,  in 
which  nevertheless  the  clause  to  that  effect,  con- 
tained in  his  father's  charter,  had  been  omitted. 

t  Henry  II.,  in  1175,  forbade  any  of  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion  to  come 
to  his  court  without  a  particular  summons. — Carter 
vol.  ii.,  p.  249. 

+  Upon  the  subject  of  tenure  by  barony,  besides 
the  writers  already  quoted,  see  West's  Inuuirj'inta 
the  Method  of  creating  Peers,  and  Carte'e  Historv 
of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 
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of  John  required  It  appears,  ho\rever, 
thai  they  were  in  fact  members  of  par- 
liament on  many  occasions  during  Hen- 
ry's reign,  which  shows  that  they  were 
summoned  either  by  particular  writs  or 
tjjfough  the  sheriff;  and  the  latter  is  the 
more  plausible  conjecture.  There  is  in- 
deed great  obscurity  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  parliament  in  this  reign ;  and  the 
passages  which  I  am  about  to  produce 
may  lead  some  to  conceive  that  the  free- 
holders were  represenled  even  from  its 
beginning.  I  rather  incline  to  a  different 
opinion. 

In  the  Magna  Charta  of  1  Henry  HI., 
it  is  said :  Pro  hAc  donatione  et  conces- 
sione  ....  archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  com- 
ites,  barones,  niilites,  et  libere  tenentes, 
et  omnes  de  regno  no.stro  dederunt  no- 
bis quintain  decimam  partem  omnium  ' 
bonorum  suorum  mobilium.*  So  in  a ! 
record  of  15  Henry  HI.:  Comiics,  et  j 
barones,  <•;  omnes  alii  de  toto  regno  nos- 
tro  Angliae,  spontanea  voluntate  sui  con-  I 
cesserunt  nobis  efficax  auxiliuin.f  The  ' 
largeness  of  these  words  is,  however, 
controlled  by  a  subsequent  passage,  i 
which  declares  the  tax  to  be  imposed  ad 
mandatum  omnium  comitum  et  baronum 
et  omnium  aliorum  yui  de  nobis  tenent  in 
capite.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  a  gen- 
eral practice  to  assume  the  common 
consent  of  all  ranks  to  that  which  had 
actually  been  agreed  by  llie  higher.  In 
a  similar  writ,  21  Henry  HI.,  the  ranks 
of  men  are  enumerated  specifically;  ar- 
chiepiscopi, episcopi,  abbatcs,  priores,  et 
clerici  terras  habcntes  quaj  ad  ecclesias 
suas  non  pertinent,  comites,  barones,  nii- 
lites, et  liberi  homines,  pro  se  et  suis  vil- 
lanis,  nobis  concesserunt  in  auxilium  tri- 
cesimam  partem  omnium  mobilium. | 
In  llie  close  roll  of  the  same  year,  we 
have  a  writ  directed  to  the  archbish- 
ops, bisliopsy  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  freeholders  (liberi  homines) 
of  Ireland,  in  which  an  aid  is  desired  of 
them ;  and  it  is  urged,  that  one  had  been 
granted  by  his  fideles  Aiiglix.'^ 

But  this  attendance  in  parliament  of 
inferior  tenants  in  chief,  some  of  them 
too  poor  to  have  received  knighthood, 
grew  insupportably  vexatious  to  them- 
selves, and  was  not  well  hked  by  the 
king.  Wo  knew  tliem  to  be  dependant 
Uf>on  the  barons,  and  dreaded  the  conllu- 
ence  of  a  multitude   who  assumed  the 


*  Hody  cr  Convocations,  p.  293. 

t  Brady,  Introduction  to  History  of  Kngiajul, 
Appj'ndix,  p.  43. 

X  Brady's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  Appendix, 
p.  J  82. 

^  Brady's  Introduction,  p.  94. 


privilege  of  coming  in  arms  to  the  ap 
pointed  place.     Soinconv  '  uiia- 

chievous  a  scheme  could  ■  >»ial 

among  an  advancing  people,  and  lortu- 
natcly  the  ti-ue  remedy  was  discovered 
with  little  difficulty. 

The  principle  of  representation,  in  it« 
widest  sense,  can  hardly  be  un-  <»r,s,n»o^ 
known  to  any  guverninont  ii'  -of 

purely  democratical.     Inalnin-    _.  .../r«v 
every  country  the  sense  of  tiie  •eu»*uoQ. 
whole  is  understood  to  be  spoken  by  a 
part,  and  the  decisions  of  a  part  are  bnid- 
ing  upon  the  whole.     Ani- 
tors,  the  lord  stood  in  th- 
vassals,  and,  still  more  unquesiionabiy, 
the  abbot  in   that  of  his  uiuuks.     The 
system   indeed   of  ecclesiastical    coun- 
cils, considered  as  organs  of  the  church, 
rested  upon  the  princifile  of  a  virtual  or 
an  express  representa*  :  had  a  ten- 

dency to  render  its  ap,  :i  to  nation 

al  assemblies  more  familiar. 

The  first  instance  of  actual  rcpresenta 
tion  which  occurs  in  our  history  is  only 
four  years  after  the  conquest :  when  Will- 
iam, if  we  may  rely  on  Hovedeii,  caused 
twelve  persons  skilled  in  the  customs  of 
Kngland  to  be  chosen  from  each  county, 
who  were  sworn  to  inform  him  rightly 
of  their  laws  ;  and  these,  so  a.scertained. 
were  ratified  by  the  con>ent  of  the  great 
council.  This  Sir  .Matthew  Hale  asserts 
to  be  "  as  sutlicient  and  effectual  a  par- 
liament as  ever  was  held  in  Knglaiid.'^ 
But  there  is  no  appearance  that  these 
twelve  deputies  of  each  county  were  in- 
vested with  any  hijilier  auihoriiy  than 
liiat  of  declaring  their  ancient  usages. 
No  stress  can  be  laid,  at  lea-si,  on  this  in- 
sulated and  anomalous  assembly,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  only  leanied  from  an 
historian  of  a  century  later. 

We  find  nothing  that  can  arrest  our 
attention,  in  searching  out  the  ori;!m  of 
county  representation,  till  we  etune  to  a 
writ  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  direct- 
ed to  all  the  sheriffs  in  the  following 
terms:  Rex  Vicecoiniti  N..  halutem. 
Pr;Eci[)imus  tibi  <i'  '  d- 

livtc    tua."    qui    sun.  -se 

apiid  Oxoniani  ad  Nos  a  die  Omnium 
Sanctorum  in  quindeciin  dies  venire  fa- 
cias cum  arinis  suis:  corpora  vero  bai^ 
onum  ^  '   wwt,  viyuatuor 

dixcrf '  u  tn<»,  illut  ve- 

nire facias  ad  cjiuleia  ti  r  ail  lo- 

queiidum  nobiscurn  de  i  ^  ^  n-gni 
iiostri.  For  the  oxplanatic»n  ol  ihi.s  ob- 
scure writ,  I  must  refer  to  what  Prymief 
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has  said ;  but  it  remains  problematical, 
whetlier  these  four  knights  (the  only 
clause  which  concerns  our  purpose)  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  county,  or  return- 
ed, in  the  nature  of  a  jury,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sheriff.  Since  there  is  no 
snfRcient  proof  whereon  to  decide,  we 
can  only  say  with  hesitation,  that  there 
may  have  been  an  instance  of  county 
representation  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
John. 

We  may  next  advert  to  a  practice,  of 
which  there  is  very  clear  proof  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Subsidies  granted  in 
parliament  were  assessed,  not  as  in  for- 
mer times,  by  the  justices  upon  their  cir- 
cuits, but  by  knights  freely  chosen  in  the 
county-court.  This  appears  by  two  writs, 
one  of  the  fourth  and  one  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Henry  HI.*  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, by  a  provision  of  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment, in  1258,  every  county  elected  four 
knights  to  inquire  into  grievances,  and 
deliver  their  inquisition  into  parliament.! 

The  next  writ  now  extant  that  wears 
the  appearance  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Hen- 
ry Hi.  This,  after  reciting  that  the  earls, 
barons,  and  other  great  men  (caeteri  mag- 
nates) were  to  meet  at  London  three 
weeks  after  Easter,  with  horses  and  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing  into  Gascony, 
requires  the  sheriff  to  compel  all  within 
his  jurisdiction,  who  hold  twenty  pounds 
a  year  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  of  those 
in  ward  of  the  king,  to  appear  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  And  that  besides 
those  mentioned  he  shall  cause  to  come 
before  the  king's  council  at  Westminster, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter,  two 
good  and  discreet  knights  of  his  county, 
whom  the  men  of  the  county  shall  have 
chosen  f  ;r  this  purpose,  in  the  stead  of 
all  and  each  of  them,  to  consider,  along 
with  the  knights  and  other  counties,  what 
aid  they  will  grant  the  king  in  such  an 
emergency. J  In  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  object  of  the  assembly, 
which  was  to  grant  money,  this  certain- 
ly resembles  a  summons  to  parliament. 
There  are  indeed  anomalies,  sufficiently 
remarkable  upon  the  face  of  the  writ, 
■•vhich  distinguish  this  meeting  from  a  reg- 
ular parliament.  But  when  the  scheme 
of  obtaining  money  from  the  commons 
of  shires  through  the  consent  of  their 
representatives  had  once  been  entertain- 
ed, it  was  easily  applicable  to  more  for- 
mal councils  of  the  nation. 

A  few  years  later  there  appears  anoth- 

♦  Brady's  fntroduction,  Appendix,  pp.  41  and  44. 
t  Brady'i  liisu  of  England,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  p. 
7£0  XI  Prynne,  p.  23. 


er  writ  analogous  to  a  summons.  Du- 
ring the  contest  between  Henry  HI.  and 
the  confederate  barons  in  1261,  they  pre- 
sumed to  call  a  sort  of  parliament,  sum 
moning  three  knights  out  of  every  coun 
ty,  secum  tractaturos  super  communibu? 
negotiis  regni.  This  we  learn  only  by 
an  opposite  WTit,  issued  by  the  king,  di- 
recting the  sheriff  to  enjoin  these  knights 
who  had  been  convened  by  the  earls  of 
Leicester  and  Glocester  to  their  meeting 
at  St.  Alban's,  that  they  should  repair  in- 
stead to  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  to  no 
other  place,  nobiscum  super  pra^missi? 
colloquium  habituros.*  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  these  knights  were 
elected  by  their  respective  counties.  But 
even  if  they  were  so,  this  assembly  has 
much  less  the  appearance  of  a  parliament 
than  that  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Heiiry  HI. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1265,  the  forty 
ninth  of  Henry  HI.,  while  he  was  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
writs  were  issued  in  his  name  to  all  the 
sheriffs,  directing  them  to  return  two 
knights  for  the  body  of  their  county 
with  two  citizens  or  burgesses  for  every 
city  and  borough  contained  within  it. 
This  therefore  is  the  epoch  at  which  the 
representation  of  the  commons  beconr.^s 
indisputably  manifest,  even  should  we 
reject  altogether  the  more  equivocal  in- 
stances of  it  which  have  just  been  enu- 
merated. 

If,  indeed,  the  knights  were  stni  elect- 
ed by  none  but  the  king's  mill- 
tary  tenants,  if  the  mode  of  rep-  knigtts^were 
resentation  was  merely  adopt-  elected  by 
ed  to  spare  them  the  inconve-  .^i^'^Sn'i!^^ 

^  m  general. 

nience  of  personal  attendance, 
the  immediate  innovation  in  our  polity 
was  not  very  extensive.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting, but  very  obscure  topic  of  in- 
quiry. Spelman  and  Brady,  with  other 
writers,  have  restrained  the  original  right 
of  election  to  tenants  in  chief,  among 
whom,  in  process  of  time,  those  holding 
under  mesne  lords,  not  being  readily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  hurry  of  an  election, 
contrived  to  slide  in,  till  at  length  their 
encroachments  were  rendered  legitimate 
by  the  statute  7  H.  IV.,  c.  15,  which  put 
all  suiters  to  the  county-court  on  an 
equal  footing  as  to  the  elective  franchise. 
The  argument  on  this  side  might  be  plau- 
sibly urged  with  the  following  reasoning. 
The  spirit  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  which 
compelled  every  lord  to  act  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  his  immediate  vassals,  es- 
tablished no  relation  between  him  and 
those  who   held  nothing   at  his  hands 

♦  2  Prvnoe,  p.  »». 
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They  were  included,  so  far  as  lie  was 
concerned,  in  their  superiors ;  and  the 
feudal  incidents  were  due  to  him  from 
the  whole  of  his  vassal's  fief,  wliatever 
tenants  might  possess  it  by  sub-infcuda- 
tion.  In  England,  the  tenants  in  ciiicf 
alone  were  called  to  the  great  councils 
before  representation  was  thought  of,  as 
is  evident  both  by  the  charter  of  John 
and  by  the  language  of  many  records; 
nor  were  any  others  concerned  in  levying 
aids  or  escuages,  which  were  only  due 
by  virtue  of  tiieir  tenure.  These  mili- 
tary tenants  were  become  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  far  more  numerous  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Conqueror.  If 
we  include  those  who  held  of  the  king 
ut  de  honore,  that  is,  the  tenants  of  baro- 
nies escheated  or  in  ward,  who  may 
probably  have  enjoyed  the  same  privile- 
ges, being  subject,  in  general,  to  the  same 
burdens,  their  number  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  and  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom. 
After  the  statute  commonly  called  Quia 
emptores  in  the  eighteenth  of  hMward  I., 
they  were  likely  to  increase  niucli  more, 
as  every  licensed  alienation  of  any  por- 
cion  of  a  fief  by  a  tenant  in  chief  would 
create  a  new  freehold  immediately  de- 
pending upon  the  crown.  Many  of  Ihes^ 
tenants  in  capite  held  very  small  fractions 
of  knight's  fees,  and  were  consequently 
not  called  upon  to  receive  knighthood. 
They  were  plain  freeholders,  holding  in 
chief,  and  the  liberi  homines  or  libere 
tenentts  of  those  writs  which  have  been 
already  quoted.  The  common  form  in- 
deed of  writs  to  the  sheriff  directs  the 
knights  to  be  chosen  de  communilate 
comitnliis.  But  the  word  eommunilas, 
as  in  boroughs,  denotes  only  the  superior 
part :  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mention 
m  records  of  communitas  populi  or  omnes 
de  regno,  where  none  are  intended  but 
the  barons,  or,  at  most,  the  tenants  in 
chief.  If  we  look  attentively  at  the  ear- 
liest instance  of  summoning  knights  of 
shires  to  parliament,  that  in  38  H.  III., 
which  has  been  noticed  above,  it  will 
appear  that  they  could  only  have  been 
chosen  by  military  tenants  in  chief  The 
object  of  calling  this  parliament,  if  par- 
liament it  were,  was  to  obtain  an  aid  from 
the  military  tenants,  who,  holtling  less 
than  a  knight's  fee,  were  not  r((iuir<'<l  to 
do  personal  service.  None  then,  surely, 
but  the  tenants  in  chief  could  be  electors 
upon  this  occasion,  which  merely  re- 
spected their  feudal  duties.  Again,  to 
come  much  lower  down,  we  find  a  series 
of  petitions  in  the  reigns  of  Kdward  III. 
%nd  Richard  II.,  which  seem  to  lead  us 


to  a  conclusion  that  on.y  tenants  in  enic^ 
were  represented  by  the'knights  of  shires. 
The  writ  for  wages  directed  the  sheriff 
to  levy  them  on   the  commons  of  the 
county,  both  within  franchi.ses  and  u  iih 
out  (tam   intra    libertates   quam    extra) 
But  the  tenants  of  lords  holding  by  bar 
ony  endeavoured  to  exempt  themselves 
from  this   burden,  in  which  ihev  >.  <  ui 
to  have  been  countenanced  \>\  •  ^ 

This  led  to  frequent  renujustri..  u 

the  commons,  who  finally  procure<l  a 
statute,  that  all  lands,  not  discharged  by 
prescription,  should  coninbule  to  the 
payment  of  wages.*     But,  ifiht  ,« 

tenants   had    possessed   equal  ;  .<f 

voting  with  tenants  in  chief,  it  is  ini(.us>- 
sible  to  conceive  that  they  would  have 
thought  of  claiming  so  unreasonable  an 

exemption.    Yet,  as  it  would r  '.arsh 

to   make    any   distinction    i  the 

rights  of  those  who  sustained  .m  t.jual 
burden,  we  may  perceive  how  the  free 
holders,  holding  of  mesne  lords,  might  on 
that  account  obtain  after  the  statute  a 
participation  in  the  privilege  of  tenants 
in  chief.  And  without  supposing  any 
partiality  or  connivance,  it  is  easv  to 
comprehend,  that  while  the  nature  of 
tenures  and  services  was  so  obscure  as 
to  give  rise  to  continual  disputes,  of 
which  the  ancient  records  of  the  King's 
Bench  are  full,  no  sheriff  could  be  very 
accurate  in  rejecting  the  votes  of  com- 
mon freeholders,  repairing  to  the  rounly- 
court,  and  undistinguishable,  as  must  be 
allowed,  from  tenants  in  capile  upon 
other  occasions,  f.uch  as  serving  on  ju 
ries,  or  voting  on  the  election  ol  ( oro- 
ners.  To  all  this  it  yields  some  eorroS- 
oration,  that  a  neighbouring  thoujfh  lonjf 
hostile  kingdom,  who  borrowed  much  of 
her  law  from  our  own,  has  never  adnntted 
any  freeholders,  except  *  f 

of  the   crown,  to  a    s»i  , 

elections.     These      ' 

ment  of  Scotland  in  j    . i.  .     ..  :i 

a  law  of  James  I.  permitted  them  to  send 
representatives.! 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  fair  Htatc^mrnt  ol 
the  arguments  thai  might  !  •  d  by 

those  who  would   restrain   '  .   i  o( 

election  to  t<'nants  of  the  crown,  it  may 
be  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  genius 
of  the  feudal  system  wiuj  never  com- 
pletely <'  I* 
can  we  I 

plain   insiiluttons    ihui 
Edward  I.     Instead  of 


'  ;  'much  less 
>hcv  to  ex- 


uiider 

I)!  ages 


•  I'J  Kic.  II..  c.  12.     r 
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ievi^d  upon  the  king's  military  tenants, 
the  crjwn  found  ample  resources  in  sub- 
sidies upon  moveables,  from  which  no 
Class  of  men  was  exempted.  But  the  stat- 
ute tliat  abolished  all  unparliamentary- 
taxation  led,  at  least  in  theoretical  princi- 
fiie,  lo  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  as 
arge  a  mass  of  the  people  as  could  con- 
veniently exercise  it.  It  was  even  in  the 
mouth  of  our  kings,  that  what  concerned 
all  should  be  approved  by  all.  Nor  is 
the  language  of  all  extant  writs  less  ad- 
verse to  the  supposition,  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  countj^  elections  was  lim- 
ited to  tenants  in  chief.  It  seems  extraor- 
dinar}^  that  such  a  restriction,  if  it  existed, 
Bhould  never  be  deducible  from  these  in- 
Btriunents  ;  that  their  terms  should  inva- 
riably be  large  enough  to  comprise  all 
freeholders.  Yet  no  more  is  ever  re- 
quired of  the  sheriff"  than  to  return  two 
knights,  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  coun- 
ty. For  they  are  not  only  said  to  be  re- 
turned pro  communitate,  but  "  per  com- 
munitatem,"  and  "  de  assensu  totius  com- 
munitatis."  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  al- 
lege, without  any  proof,  that  this  word 
should  be  restricted  to  the  tenants  in 
chief,  contrary  to  what  must  appear  to 
be  its  obvious  meaning.*  Certainly  if 
these  tenants  of  the  crown  had  found  in- 
ferior freeholds  usurping  a  right  of  suf- 
frage, we  might  expect  to  find  it  the  sub- 
ject of  some  legislative  provision,  or  at 
least  of  some  petition  and  complaint. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  unreasonable  to  levy 
the  wages  due  to  knights  of  the  shire  for 
their  service  in  parliament  on  those  who 
lAd  no  share  in  their  election.  But  it 
appears  by  writs  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Edward  II. 's  reign,  that  wages  were 
levied  "  de  communitate  comitatus."f  It 
will  scarcely  be  contended  that  no  one 
was   to   contribute   under   this  writ  but 


*  What  can  one  who  adopts  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Brady  say  to  the  following  record?  Kex  rnilili- 
bus,  liberis  hominibus,  et  toti  communitati  comita- 
tU8  Wygomi*  tam  intra  libertates  quam  extra, 
salutem.  Curn  comite.s,  barones,  rnilites,  libcri 
homines  et  communitatescomitatuumregni  nostri 
Ticesimam  omnium  bonorum  suorum  mobiliurn, 
civest^oe  ct  burgenses  et  communitatcs  omnium 
civitatum  et  bnrgorurn  eju.sdem  regni,  necnon  te- 
nentes  de  antiquis  dominicis  coronae  nostras  quin- 
iecimam  bortorurn  snoruin  mobiliurn  nobis  conces- 
eerunt. — Pat.  Kot.,  1  K.  II.,  in  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.,p. 
442.  See  also  p.  21 1  and  p.  2G9.  If  the  word  com- 
munitas  is  here  used  in  any  precise  sense,  which, 
when  possible,  we  aro  to  suppose  in  construing  a 
legal  iristmment,  it  must  designate,  not  the  temmls 
in  chief,  but  the  inferior  class,  who,  though  neither 
frechold'rrs  nor  free  burgesses,  were  yet  contribu- 
table  to  the  subsidy  on  their  goods. 

♦  Madoz.  Firma  Burgi,  p.  U9  and  ?.  102,  note  Z 


tenants  in  chief;  and  yet  the  word  com- 
munitas  can  hardly  be  apphed  to  difl'er- 
ent  persons,  when  it  occurs  in  the  same 
instrument  and  upon  the  same  matter. 
The  series  of  petitions  above  mentioned 
relative  to  the  payment  of  wages  rathe? 
tends  to  support  a  conclusion,  that  all 
mesne  tenants  had  the  right  of  suff'rage, 
if  they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it,  since  it 
was  earnestly  contended  that  they  were 
liable  to  contribute  towards  that  expense. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  all  freeholders,  except  those 
within  particular  franchises,  were  suiters 
to  the  county-court ;  an  institution  of  no 
feudal  nature,  and  in  which  elections 
were  to  be  made  by  those  present.  As 
to  the  meeting  to  which  knights  of  shires 
were  summoned  in  38  H.  III.,  it  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  parliament,  but  rath- 
er one  of  those  anomalous  conventions 
which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  unfix- 
ed state  of  government.  It  is  at  least 
the  earliest  known  instance  of  represent 
ation,  and  leads  us  to  no  conclusion  in 
respect  to  later  times,  when  the  com- 
mons had  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  legislature,  and  their  consent  was 
required  to  all  public  burdens. 

This  question,  upon  the  whole,  is  cer- 
tfiinly  not  free  from  considerable  difficul- 
ty. The  legal  antiquaries  are  divided. 
Prynne  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
but  that  the  knights  were  "  elected  in  the 
full  county,  by  and  for  the  whole  coun- 
ty," without  respect  to  the  tenure  of  the 
freeholders.*  But  Brady  and  Carte  are 
of  a  different  opinion. f  Yet  their  dispo- 
sition to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  so  strong,  that  it  creates  a  sort  of 
prejudice  against  their  authority.  And 
if  I  might  offer  an  opinion  on  so  obscure 
a  subject,  I  should  be  much  inclined  lv> 
believe,  that  even  from  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  the  election  of  knights  by  all  free- 
holders in  the  county-court,  without  re- 
gard to  tenure,  was  little,  if  at  all,  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  at  present. J 

The  progress  of  towns  in  several  con- 
tinental countries  from  a  COndi-  Progress  o'" 
tion  bordering  upon  servitude  to  'owns, 
wealtli  and  liberty  has  more  than  once 
attracted  our  attention  in  other  parts  of 
the  present  work.  Their  growth  in  Eng. 
land,  both  from  general  causes  and  imi- 
tative  policy,  was  very  similar  and  near- 
ly coincident.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
line  of  sovei^eigns,  we  scarcely  can  disk 

*  Prynne's  2d  Register,  p.  50. 

t  Carte's  Hi.st.  of  England,  vol.  ii ,  p.  250. 

t  The  present  (piestion  h.-^s  been  discussed  witll 
much  ability  'n  t.bfl  Edinburgh  Review,  vcl.  ii'^L 
p  34] 
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cover  in  our  scanty  records  the  jondition 
of  their  inliabitants ;    except  retrospect- 
ively fr:m  the  great  survey  of  Domesday 
Book,  which  displays  the  state  of  Eng- 
land under  Edward  the  Confessor.    Some 
attention  to  commerce  had  been  shown 
by  Alfred  and  Athelstan  ;  znd  a  merchant 
who  had  made  three  voyages  beyond  sea 
was  raised  by  a  law  of  the  latter  monarch 
to  the  dignity  of  a  thane.*     This  privilege 
was  not  perhaps  often  claimed;  but  the 
burgesses  of  towns  were  already  a  dis- 
tinct class  from  the  ceorls  or  rustics,  and, 
though  hardly  free  according  to  our  esti- 
mation, seem  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of    more   extensive    immunities.      It   is 
probable,  at  least,  that  the  English  towns 
had  made  full  as  great  advances  towards 
emancipation  as   those  of  France.     At 
the  conquest,  we  find  the  burgesses  or 
inhabitants  of  towns  living  under  the  su- 
periority or  protection  of  the  king,  or  of 
some  other  lord  to  whom  they  paid  an- 
nual rents,  and  determinate  dues  or  cus- 
toms.    Sometimes  they  beluged  to  dif- 
ferent lords ;   and   so:iictimes  the  same 
burgesses  paid  customs    to  one  master, 
while  he  was  under  the  jun>dirtion  of  an- 
other.    They  frequ(  ntly  enjoyed  special 
privileges  as  to  inheritance  ;  and  in  two  or 
three  instances  they  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed common  properly,  belonging  to  a  sort 
of  guild  or  corporation  ;  but  never,  as  far 
as  appears  by  any  eviden-  <  ,  had  they  a 
municipal  administration  by  magistrates 
of  their  own  choice. f     Besides  the  regu- 

♦  Wjlkins,  p.  71. 

t  Burgenses  Fxoniae  urbis  habent  extra  civita- 
tem  terrain  duodecim  carucatarum:  qua;  nullam 
consiieludinem  reddunt  nisi  ad  ipsam  civitatcm. — 
Domt'sday,  p.  100.     At  Canterbury  the  burgesses 

had  forty-tive  houses  without  the  city,  d "'■"- 

ipsi  habebant  gablum  et  consuetudmem.  X' 

ocam  et  sacain  ;  ipsi  quoqtie  tm'- -•- 

de  rege  tnginta  tres  acras  prati  i  .  i.  p. 

2.     In  Lincoln  and  Stamford  si):i.    ...  ...  ,.   ;'ri- 

etors,  called  Lageininni,  had  jurisdiction  (socain 
et  sacain)  over  Ineir  tenants.  But  nowhere  have 
I  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  internal  .self- 
government  ;  unless  Chester  may  be  deemed  au 
exception,  where  we  read  of  twelve  judices  civita- 
lis  ;  but  by  whom  constituted  does  not  appear. 
The  word  lageman  seems  equivalent  to  judex. 
The  guild  mentioned  above  at  Cnntcrbury  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  voluntary  i :  so  at  Do- 

ver we  liiid  the  burges-ses'  .  gdialla  bur- 

gcnsium,  p.  1. 

Many  of  the  passages  in  Domesday  relative  to 
the  Slate  of  burgesses  are  collected  in  Ifrady's  His- 
tory of  Borough.s  ;  a  work  which,  if  read  with  duo 
suspicion  of  the  author' s  honesty,  will  convey  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge. 

Since  the  former  narl  of  this  :  witlen, 

I  have  met  with  a  cnartcr  grant'  ry  IF.  to 

Lincoln,  which  seems  toreier,  n.  '""  'ban 

any  similar  in-strumcnl,  to  mn:i:  of 

juiisdiction  er  joyed  by  the  citizf  ii-.  im...  .  ^,.j^sard 
the  ('onfessor.    These  charters,  it  is  well  known, 


lar  payments,  which  wer**  in  ^meral  not 
heavy,  they  were  liable  io  tallai-ts  at  the 
discretion  of  their  lords.  T  wp 
continued  for  two  ccnturifs  \\ .  uii- 
itaiion,  except  that  tl  •  ,  were  lat- 
terly forced   to   ask   [ .o\\   of  the 

king  before  they  set  a  tallage  on  theii 
tenants,  which  was  commonly  done 
when  he  imposerl  one  upon  hi*«  owiu* 
Still  the  towns  y  rich- 

er; for  the   pi.  ,    were 

undiminished  by  compeiiiion ;  and  the 
consciousness  that  they  could  - 
dividually  despoiled  of  their  pi. 
like  the  villeins  of  ihe  co 
inspired  an  indu.stry  and 
which  all  the  rapacity  of  .Norinaii  kings 
and  barons  was  unable  to  daunt  ">■  •v.'-. 
come. 

One  of  the  en'      •       '  ai 

changes  in  the  >  ^ 

burgesses  was  tin 

of  tlieir  individual  ':  .  ,    .,ii- 

ual  rent  from  the  whole  borough.  The 
town  was  then  said  to  be  ••' — rd,  or 
let  in  fee-farm  to  the  burg«  :  their 

successors  forever.f  l*revi()u.->ly  lo  iiuch 
a  grant,  the  lord  held  the  town  ill  his  de- 
mesne,  and  was  the  legal  proprietor  of 
the  soil  and  tenements;  though  1  by  no 
means  apprehend  that  the  burgesses  were 
destitute  of  a  certain  estate  in  their  po.s 
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sessions  But  of  a  town  in  fee-farm  he 
only  kept  the  superiority,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  the  annual  rent,  which  he 
might  recover  by  distress.*  The  burgess- 
es held  their  lands  by  burgage-tenure, 
nearly  analogous  to,  or  rather  a  species 
of,  free  soccage.f  Perhaps  before  the 
grant  they  might  correspond  to  modern 
copy-holders.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  observe,  that  the  lord,  by  such  a  grant 
of  the  town  in  fee-farm,  whatever  we 
may  tliink  of  its  previous  condition,  di- 
vested himself  of  his  property,  or  lucra- 
tive dominion  over  the  soil,  in  return  for 
the  perpetual  rent ;  so  that  tallages  sub- 
sequently set  at  his  own  discretion  upon 
the  inhabitants,  however  common,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  just  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  proprietorship. 

Under  such  a  system  of  arbitrary  tax- 
Charters  of  ^tiou,  however,  it  was  evident  to 
incorpora-  the  most  selfish  tyrant  that  the 
»ioii.  wealth  of  his  burgesses  was  his 

wealth,  and  their  prosperity  his  interest; 
much  more  were  liberal  and  sagacious 
monarchs,  like  Henry  II.,  inclined  to  en- 
courage them  by  privileges.  From  the 
time  of  William  Rufus,  there  was  no 
reign  in  which  charters  were  not  granted 
to  different  towns,  of  exemption  from 
tolls  on  rivers  and  at  markets,  those 
lighter  manacles  of  feudal  tyranny ;  or 
of  commercial  franchises  ;  or  of  immuni- 
ty from  the  ordinary  jurisdictions  ;  or, 
lastly,  of  internal  self-regulation.  Thus 
the  original  charter  of  Henry  I.  to  the 
city  of  LondonJ  concedes  to  the  citizens, 
in  addition  to  valuable  commercial  and 
fiscal  immunities,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  sheriff  and  justice,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  foreign  jurisdiction. <5t 
These  grants,  however,  were  not  in  gen- 
eral so  extensive  till  the  reign  of  John.|| 

*  Madnx,  p.  12, 13.  t  Id.,  p.  21. 

X  I  have  read  somewhere  that  this  charter  was 
granted  in  1101.  But  the  instrument  itself,  which 
is  only  preserved  by  an  Inspeximus  of  Edward  IV., 
does  not  contain  any  date. — Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  11 
(edit.  1816).  Could  it  be  traced  so  high,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  be  remarkable,  as  the  earliest 
charters  granted  by  Louis  VI.,  supposed  to  be  the 
father  of  these  institutions,  are  several  years  later. 

i)  This  did  not,  however,  save  the  citizens  from 
fining  in  one  hundred  marks  to  the  king  for  this 
privilege: — .Mag.  Rot.,5  Steph.,apud  Madox,  Hist. 
Exchequer,  t.  xi.  I  do  not  know  that  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  can  be  suspected  ;  but  Brady,  in  his 
tieatise  of  Boroughs  (p.  38,  edit.  1777),  does  not 
think  proper  once  to  mention  it ;  and  indeed  uses 
mar^y  expressions  incompatible  with  its  existence. 

II  Blomefield,  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10,  says 
that  Henry  I.  granted  the  same  privileges  by  char- 
ter to  Norwich  in  1122,  which  London  possessed. 
Yet  it  appears  that  the  king  named  the  port-reeve 
ororovost;  but  Blomefield  suggests  that  he  was 
probably  recommended  by  the  citizens,  the  office 
hemf  «nnual. 


Before  that  time,  .the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  towns  had  received  a  new  organ- 
ization. In  the  Saxon  period  we  find  vo*. 
untary  associations,  sometimes  religious 
sometimes  secular;  in  some  cases  for 
mutual  defence  against  injury,  in  others 
for  mutual  relief  in  poverty.  These 
were  called  guilds,  from  the  Saxon  verb 
gildan,  to  pay  or  contribute,  and  exhibit- 
ed the  natural,  if  not  the  legal  character 
of  corporations.*  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, as  has  been  mentioned  above,  such 
voluntary  incorporations  of  the  burgess- 
es possessed  in  some  towns  either  landed 
property  of  their  own,  or  rights  of  supe- 
riority over  that  of  others.  An  internai 
elective  government  seems  to  have  been 
required  for  the  administration  of  a  com- 
mon revenue,  and  of  other  business  in- 
cident to  their  association.!    They  be- 

*  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  23.  Hicks  has  given 
us  a  bond  of  fellowship  among  the  thanes  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, containing  several  curious  particulars. 
A  composition  of  eight  pounds,  exclusive,  I  con- 
ceive, of  the  usual  weregild,  was  to  be  enforced 
from  the  slayer  of  any  fellow.  If  a  fellow  (gilda' 
killed  a  man  of  1200  shillings  weregild,  each  of  the 
society  was  to  contribute  half  a  marc  ;  for  a  ceorl, 
two  orsB  (perhaps  ten  shillings);  for  a  Welshman, 
one.  If;  however,  this  act  was  committed  wan 
tonly,  the  fellow  had  no  right  to  call  on  the  iocie 
ty  for  contribution.  If  one  fellow  killed  another, 
he  was  to  pay  the  legal  weregild  to  his  kindred, 
and  also  eight  pounds  to  the  society.  Harsh  words 
used  by  one  fellow  towards  another,  or  even  to- 
wards a  stranger,  incurred  a  fine.  No  one  v/as  to 
eat  or  drink  in  the  company  of  one  who  had  killed 
his  brother  fellow,  unless  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  bishop,  or  alderman. — Dissertatio  Epistola- 
ris,  p.  21. 

We  find  in  Wilkins's  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  p.  65,  a 
number  of  ordinances,  sworn  to  by  persons  both  of 
noble  and  ignoble  rank  (ge  eorlisce  ge  ceorlisce), 
and  confirmed  by  King  Athelstan.  These  are  in 
the  nature  of  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
societies  that  had  been  formed  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order.  Their  remedy  was  rather  violent : 
to  kill  and  seize  the  effects  of  all  who  should  rob 
any  member  of  the  association.  This  property, 
after  deducting  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  given  to  the  crim- 
inal's wife  if  not  an  accomplice,  the  other  shared 
between  the  king  and  the  society. 

In  another  fraternity  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Exeter,  every  fellow  was  entitled  to  a  contribu- 
tion in  case  of  taking  a  journey,  or  A  his  house 
was  burnt.  Thus  they  resembled  in  some  de- 
gree our  friendly  societies ;  and  display  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  manners,  which  has  induced  me 
to  insert  this  note,  though  not  greatly  to  the  pres- 
ent purpose.  See  more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  guilds 
in  Turner's  History,  vol,  ii.,  p.  102.  Societies  of 
the  same  kind,  for  purposes  of  religion,  charity,  or 
mutual  assistance,  rather  than  trade,  may  be  found 
afterward. — Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii., 
p.  494. 

1  See  a  grant  fromTurstin,  archbishop  of  York, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  to  the  burgesses  of  Bever- 
ley, that  they  may  have  their  hanshus  (i.  e.  guild 
haLl)  like  those  of  York,  et  ibi  sua  statuta  pertrac- 
tent  ad  honorem  Dei,  &c. — Rymer,  1. 1.,  p.  '0.  edit 
il816. 
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came  more  numei  3us,  and  more  peculiar- 
ly commercial  after  that  era,  as  well  from 
the  increase  of  trade  as  through  imita- 
tion   of   similar    fraternities  existing  in 
many  towns  of  France.     The  sj)int  of 
monopoly  gave  strength  to  those  institu- 
tions, each  class  of  traders  forming  itself 
into  a  body,  in  order  to  exclude  compe- 
tition.    Thus  were  established  the  com- 
panies in  corporate  towns,  that  of  the 
Weavers  in  London  being  perhaps  the 
earliest  ;*    and  these  were  successively 
consolidated  and  sanctioned  by  charters 
from  the   crown.      In  towns   not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  distinct  companies, 
one    merchant  guild  comprcliended   the 
traders  in  ger.cral,  or  the  chief  of  them ; 
and   this,  from  the  reign  of  Henrj'  II. 
downward,  became  the  subject  of  incor- 
porating charters.     The  management  of 
their  internal  concerns,  previously  to  any 
incorporation,  fell  naturally  enough  into  a 
sort  of  oligarcliy,  which  the  tenourof  the 
charter  generally    preserved.      Though 
the  immunities  might  be  very  extensive, 
the  powers  were  more  or  less  restrained 
to  a  small  number.      Except   in  a  few 
places,  llie  right  of  choosing  magistrates 
was  first  given  by  King  John;  and  cer- 
*ainly  must  rather  be  ascribed  to  his  pov- 
erty  than  to   any  enlarged    policy,   of 
which  he  was  utterly  incapable. f 

From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
Prosperity  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^''^  thirtccntli,  the  tra- 
of  English  ders  of  England  became  more  and 
40wna.  more  prosperous.  The  towns  on 
the  southern  coast  exported  tin  and  oth- 
er metals  in  exchange  for  the  wines  of 
France;  those  on  the  eastern  sent  corn 
to  Norway ;  the  Cinque-ports  bartered 
wool  against  the  stuffs  of  Flanders. J 
Though  bearing  no  comparison  witli  the 
cities  of  Italy  or  the  empire,  they  increas- 
ed sufliciently  to  acquire  importance  at 
home.  That  vigorous  prerogative  of  the 
Norman  monarchs,  whicli  kept  down  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  compensated  for  what- 
ever inferiority  there  might  be  in  the 
population  and  defensible  strength  of  the 
English  towns,  compared  with  those  on 
the"  continent.  They  had  to  fear  no  pet- 
ty oppressors,  no  local  hostility  ;  and  if 
they  could  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the 
crown,  were  secure  from  all  other  griev- 
.  ances.      London,   far  above    the 

rest,  our  ancient  and  noble  capital, 
might,  even  in  those  early  times,  be  just-  j 
ly  termed  a  member  of  the  political  sys- 


♦  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  189. 

t  Idem,  passim.  A  few  of  an  earlier  d.ite  mny 
be  found  in  the  new  p<lition  of  Rvmer. 

t  Lyttleton'8  Hist,  of  Henry  II  ,  vol.  li.,  p.  170. 
Macuherson'a  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  331. 


I  tem.  This  great  city,  so  admirably  situa- 
ted, was  rich  and  populous  long  before 
the  conquest.     Bede,  at  lh«   "  .f 

the  eighth  century,  speaks  .M  ,    i^ 

a  great  market,  which  traders  frequented 
by  land  and  sea.*  It  paid  X'15.000  oui 
of  X'8J,000,  raised  by  Canute  upon  the 
kingdom.!  If  we  believe  Hoger  llovc- 
den,  the  citizens  of  Loudon,  on  the  di  ;ith 
of  Ethelred  II.,  joined  with  part  of  the 
nobility  in  raising  Ednmnd  Ironside  to 
the  throne. t  Harold  i.,  according  to  bet- 
ter authority,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
William  of  Malmsbury,  was  elec  tod  by 
their  concurrence.^     Descendiii  r 

history,  we  find  them  active  m  il 

war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  The  fa 
mous  Bishop  of  Winchester  tells  the  Lon- 
doners that  they  are  almost  accounted  as 
noblemen  on  account  of  tin-  if 
their  city  ;  into  the  commui.  i 

it  appears  that  some  barons  :  ir. 

ceived.il  Indeed  the  cilizen^  -..  ...  ivis, 
or  at  least  the  principal  of  them,  were 
called  barons.  It  was  certainly  by  far 
the  greatest  city  in  England.  There  havo 
beendifl^erent  estimates  of  its  jH)pul:iiioiL, 
some  of  which  are  extravagant ;  but  1 
think  Jt  could  hardly  have  contained  lesj 
than  thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  with- 
in its  walls;  and  the  suburbs  were  very 
populous.^!     These  numbers,  the  enjoy. 

♦  .Macpher.Hon.  p.  2i3.  t  Id.,  p.  2»2 

X  Cives  Liindmenses.  et  pars  nobdmm,  qui  e« 
teinf)orc  consistehant  Lunaomse,  Clitonem  Rad 
mundum  unannni  consensu  in  iCgrm  ^vnvere,  p 

24  y. 

i)  Chron.   Saxon.,  p.   154.     Malmsbury,  p.  76 

He  says  th"  ' •■'"  ■■♦'  ''<'.'■>■<  v<..r..  t^Tome  al 

most  barb.i  ■  <•  wjlh  th» 

Dane" ;   •  

li    1  11  sunt   '.  •' ' 

mai^nr  •  -  m  AnijiiA  '. 

Thus  loo  .Malttiew  l^aris:  cives  L«>i  » 

propter   civitatis   dn;i'.itat*'in    ti  c- 

lil)ertalern  harones  consii- 

and  III  another  place:   t  « 

barones  vocant,  p.  b35.  •• 

rnagistr.ites  of  several  oth' 

ons. — (ih)ssary,  Hamnes  iiv  L«m..;..i. 

T  Drake,  the  histormn  of  ^o'k,  mnifiiAtrM  that 
Loiidoti  was  If--  •    »» 

conquest  than  :  i 

writer  of  Henry  V  .s  a^f,  to  j 
or  part  of  the  former  was  not  ■ 
racum.  p.  91.     York  hovk.  r  to 

have  contained  more  ih  ' «  at 

th'  m  of  the  (■  -r 

a.  .  -  as   to   t 

T.r  t  mii^t  ha  - ». 

I  '  n.    the    '  r    cf 

'1  -    •     •■  .►.• 


ev. ,  .,.' 

the  MS.  Ill  lite  nil ti 
lar  hvi"'f'">'''  -"  "" 

of   I.U 

the  in  .  1 

ta  milita  he  haa  •ctualiy  p''*'. 
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ment  of  privilcg"es,  and  the  coiisciov.sness 
of  strength,  infused  a  free  and  even  mu- 
tinous spirit  into  their  conduct.*  The 
Londoners  were  always  on  the  barons' 
side  in  their  contests  with  the  crown. 
The}'-  bore  a  part  in  deposing  WiUiam 
Longchainp,  the  cliancellor  and  justici- 
ar}' of  Richard  I.f  They  were  distin- 
g-nislied  in  the  great  struggle  for  Magna 
Ohartn ;  the  privileges  of  their  city  are 
expressly  contirmed  in  it ;  and  the  INIayor 
of  London  was  one  of  the  twenty-five 
barons  to  w^hom  the  maintenance  of  its 
provisions  was  delegated.  In  the  subse- 
quent reign,  the  citizens  of  London  were 
regarded  with  much  dislike  and  jealousy 
by  the  court,  and  sometimes  suffered 
pretty  severely  by  its  hands,  especially 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham. | 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Lon- 
don in  these  seasons  of  disturbance,  we 
do  not  perceive  that  it  was  distinguish- 
ed from  the  most  insignificant  town  by 
greater  participation  in  national  councils. 
Rich,  powerful,  honourable,  and  high- 
spirited  as  its  citizens  had  become,  it  was 
very  long  before  they  found  a  regular 
place  in  parliament.  The  prerogative  of 
imposing  tallages  at  pleasure,  unsparing- 
ly exercised  by  Henry  IIL  even  over 
London.^  left  the  crown  no  inducement 

gcnta.— Hist.  Henry  H,,  vol.  iv.,  ad  finem.  It  is 
aardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  condition  of 
agriculture  and  internal  communication  would  not 
have  allowed  half  that  number  to  subsist. 

The  subsidy-roll  of  1377,  published  in  the 
Archspologia,  vol.  vii.,  would  lead  to  a  conclusion 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  did  not  even 
then  exceed  35,000.  If  this  be  true,  they  could 
not  have  amounted  probably  to  so  great  a  num- 
ber two  or  three  centuries  earlier. 

*  This  seditious,  or  at  least  refractory  character 
of  the  Londoners,  was  displayed  in  the  tumult 
headed  liy  William  Longbeard  in  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard I.,  arid  that  under  Constantino  in  1222,  the  pa- 
triarchs of  a  long  line  of  city  demagogues. — Hove- 
den,  p.  765.     M.  Paris,  p.  154. 

t  Hoveden's  expressions  are  very  precise,  and 
show  that  the  share  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don (probably  the  mayor  and  aldermen)  in  this 
measure  was  no  tumultuary  acclamation,  but  a  de- 
liberate concurrence  with  the  nobility.  Comes 
Johannes,  et  fere  omnes  episcopi,  et  comites  An- 
gliae  eademdie  intraverunt  Lonaonias  ;  ct  in  cras- 
tino  pra:dictus  Johannes  frater  regis,  et  archiepis- 
copus  Kothornagensis,  et  o.-nnes  episcopi,  et  coini- 
les,  et  barones,  et  cives  Londonienses  cum  illis 
:onvenerunt  in  atrio  ecclesiaj  S.  Pauli.  .  .  .  Pla- 
cuii  ergo  Johanni  fratri  regis,  et  omnibus  episco- 
pis,  et  comitibus,  et  baronibus  regni,  et  civibus 
Loiidoniarum,  quod  cancellarius  ifle  deponeretur, 
et  deposuerunt  euin,  &c.,  p.  701. 

t  The  reader  may  consult,  for  a  more  full  ac- 
count of  the  English  towns  before  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Lyttleton's  Hi.story  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  vol.  ii.,  p  174,  iid  Macpherson's  Annals 
of  Commerce. 

^  Frp<]uerit  proofs  of  this  may  be  forcd  in  Ma- 
'4W,  Hist,  of  Exchequei  c.  17,  as  well  *8  in  Matt. 


to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
boroughs.  As  these  indeed  were  daily 
growing  more  considerable,  they  M-ere 
certain,  in  a  monarchy  so  limited  as  that 
of  England  became  in  tne.  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  attaining  sooner  or  later  this 
eminent  privilege.  Although,  therefore, 
the  object  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  call- 
ing them  to  his  parliament  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lewes  was  merely  to  strengthen 
his  own  faction,  which  prevailed  among 
the  commonalty,  yet  their  permanent 
admission  into  the  legislature  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  more  general  cause.  For 
otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
innovation  of  a  usurper  should  have 
been  drawn  into  precedent,  though  it 
might  perhaps  accelerate  'what  the  course 
of  affairs  w^as  gradually  pn^paring. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  writs 
of  summons  to  cities  and  l^or-  First  sum- 
oughs  of  which  we  can  prove  the  [""^'"s  of 
existence,  are  those  of  Simon  parliament, 
de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in49H.  iii 
bearing  date  the  12th  of  December,  1264, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  IIL* 
After  a  long  controversy,  almost  all 
judicious  inquirers  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced in  admitting  this  origin  of  popular 
representation.!  The  argument  may  be 
very  concisely  stated.  We  find  from  in- 
numerable records  that  the  king  imposed 
tallages  upon  his  demesne  towns  at  dis 
cretion.J  No  public  instrument  previous 

Paris,  who  laments  it  with  indignation.  Cives 
Londinenses,  contra  consuetudinem  et  libertatem 
civiiatis,  quasi  servi  ultimae  conditionis,  non  sub 
nomine  aut  titulo  liberi  adjutorii,  sed  tallagii,  quod 
multum  eos  angebat,  regi,  licet  inviti  et  renitentes, 
numerare  sunt  coacti,  ]>.  492.  Heu  ubi  est  Londi- 
nensis,  toties  empta,  toties  concessa,  toties  scripta, 
toties  jurata  libertas !  &c.  p.  657.  The  king  some- 
times suspendpd  their  market,  that  is,  I  suppose, 
their  right  of  loll,  till  his  demands  were  paicf. 

*  These  writs  are  not  extant,  having  perhaps 
never  been  returned  ;  and  consequently  we  cannot 
tell  to  what  particular  places  they  were  addressed. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  assembly  was  intend- 
ed to  be  numerous,  for  the  entry  runs :  scribitur 
civibus  Ebor,  civibus  Lincoln,  et  caeteris  b\irgis 
Angliaj.  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
London,  which  must  have  had  some  special  sum- 
mons.— Rympr,  t.  i.,  p.  803.  Dugdale,  Summon! 
tiones  ad  Parliamentum,  p.  1. 

t  It  would  ill  repay  any  reader's  diligence  to 
wade  through  the  vapid  and  diluted  pages  of  Tyr 
rell ;  but  whoever  would  know  what  can  be  best 
pleaded  for  a  higher  antiquity  of  our  present  par- 
liamentary constitution,  may  have  recourse  to  Hody 
on  Convocations,  and  Lord  Lyttleton's  History  of 
Henry  II.,  vol.  li.,  p.  276,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  79—106. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  argue  the  question 
more  ingeniously  than  has  been  done  by  the  noblfl 
writer  last  quoted.  Whitelocke,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  parliamentary  writ,  has  treated  it  ver 
much  at  length,  but  with  no  critical  discrimina 
tior>. 

t  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  ]" 
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to  the  forty- ninth  of  Henr>'  III.  names 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  as  constitu- 
ent parts  of  parliament;  though  prelates, 
barons,  knights,  and  sometimes  freeliold- 
ers,  are  enumerated  ;*  while,  since  the 
undoubted  admission  of  the  commons, 
they  are  almost  invariably  mentioned. 
No  liistorian  speaks  of  representatives 
appearing  for  the  people,  or  uses  the 
word  citizen  or  burgess  in  describing 
those  present  in  parliament.  Such  con- 
vincing, though  negative  evidence  is  not 
to  be  invalidated  by  some  general  and 
ambiguous  phrases,  whether  in  writs  and 
records  or  in  historians.!  Those  monk- 
ish annalists  are  poor  authorities  upon 
any  point  where  their  language  is  to  be 
delicately  measured.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible,  thai  writing  circumstantially,  as 
Roger  de  Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris 
sometimes  did,  concerning  proceedings  in 
parliament,  tliey  could  have  failed  to  men- 
tion the  commons  in  unequivocal  expres- 
sions, if  any  representatives  from  that 
order  had  actually  formed  a  part  of  the 
assembly. 

Two  authorities,  however,  which  liad 
.  ..     .        been    supposed    to    prove    a 

Authorities  '  '  .       •.      .,        '        • 

in  favour  of  greater  antiquity  than  we  nave 
an  earlier  assigned  to  the  representation 
'''*'®'  of  the  commons,  are  deserving 

of  particular  consideration;  the  cases  of 
St  Albans  and  liarnstaple.  The  burgess- 
c.  *iK       es  of  St.  Albans  complained  to 

St.  Albans.    ^,  •,     •        ,  •    t  »i 

the  council,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Kdward  II.,  that,  although  they  held 
>f  the  king  in  capite,  and  ought  to  at- 
tend his  parliaments  whenever  they  are 
summoned,  by  two  of  their  number,  in- 
stead of  all  other  services,  as  had  been 
their  custom  in  all  past  times,  which  ser- 
vices the  said  burgesses  and  their  prede- 
cessors had  performed  as  well  in  the 
time  of  the  late  King  Edward  and  his  an- 
cestors, as  in  that  of  the  present  king 
until  the  parliament  now  sitting,  the 
names  of  tlieir  deputies  having  been  con- 
stantly enrolle4  in  chancery,  yet  the 
sheriflof  Hertfordshire,  at  the  instigation 


*  Tlie  only  apparent  exception  to  this  is  in  ihe 
letter  addrf  ?.sed  to  the  pny)C  by  the  parliament  of 
124G,  the  fahitation  of  which  runs  thus  :  Harones, 
proceres.et  magnates,  ac  no!  '  .•»  maris  hab- 

itatorfs,  nccnon  et  cicrus  et  ,  nvcrsus,  sa- 

Intern.— Matt.  Paris,  p.  090.  it  i^  ,  "  '  ''•*•'•«, 
from  thcsf  words,  that  some  of  the  ■  t'i- 

tants  of  the  Cinque-ports,  at  that  time  \.  ,  .  ,. i.sh- 

fng  towns,  were  pr»srnt  in  this  parli.\in<'nt.  But 
•Thcther  they  sat  as  reprcsentativos.  or  l)y  a  pccu- 
lar  writ  of  summons  is  not  so  evident;  an«l  the 
latter  may  he  the  more  probable  hypothesis  of  the 
two.  , 

t  Thus  Matthew  Paris  tells  ns,  that  in  1247,  the 
whole  kingdom,  retjni  totius  univorsitas,  repaired 

a  oarl'-'imenl  of  lleiirv  HI.,  p.  367. 


of  the  abbot  of  8t.  Albans,  had  neglected 
to  cause  an  election  and  retun*  to  be 
made ;  and  prayed  nincdy.  To  this  pe- 
tition it  was  aiiswcrtd,  "Let  the  nils  of 
chancery  be  examined,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear whether  the  said  burgesses  were  ac- 
customed to  come  to  parliament  or  nol, 
in  the  time  of  the  king's  ai  ■  id 

let  right  be  done  to  them,  v.  i- 

dis,  si  nccesse  fuerit.*'  1  do  not  i  .  - 
late  these  words,  concerning  the  ii  ..^a 
of  which  there  has  been  some  dispute, 
though  not  apparently  very  material  to 
the  principal  subject.* 

Tliis  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most 
plau.sil>le  testimony  for  the  earlv  r<  nrc- 
sentaiion  of  boroughs.     The   :  s 

of  St.  Albans  claim  a  prcscripiiw  n-iit 
from  the  usage  of  all  past  times,  and 
more  especially  those  of  th'  rd 

and  his  ancestors.  Couhi 
ged,  it  has  been  said,  of  a  privilege  at  the 
utmost  of  fifty  years'  standing,  once 
granted  by  a  usurper,  in  the  days  of  the 
late  king's  father,  and  afterwar '  '  i- 
tinued  till  about  twenty  years  I.  ,c 

date  of  their  petition,  according  to  ihor>e 
who  refer  the  regular  appeartmce  of  the 
commons  in  parliament  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  I.  !  Brady,  who  obvi- 
ously felt  the  strength  of  this  authority, 
has  shown  little  of  his  usual  a:  d 

aeuteness  in  repelling  it.     it  u  i^  v- 

cd,  however,  by  Madox,  that  the  petition 
of  St.  Albans  contains  two  very  Kingujar 
allegations  :  it  asserts  that  the  town  was 
part  of  the  kin              "sne,  >\ '  it 

had  invarial)ly  1              :  i"  the  ig 

abbey  ;  and  that   its    h'  held  by 

the  tenure  of  attendiim  , aient,  in- 
stead of  all  other  scnices,  contran*  to 
all  r.      ■               •         •       ■           ■•   ■  '.0 

coil' 

out  the  kir.gduui.  '*  it  is  no  \\t»ii.it.r, 
therefore,"  says  Hume,  "thai  a  pmiion 
which  advances  two  falsehoods  ^h^luld 
contain  one  historical  mistake,  which  in- 
deed amounts  only  to  an  inaccurate  ex* 
pression."     Hut   it   must   be   <  1, 

that  we   cannot  so   easily  set  .  v 

whole   authority   of    this    reconi.     For 

whatever  assurance    th*'    *le   of  St. 

Albans  might  show  in  a  what  wa.i 

untrue,    the   king's  f 

been  aware   how  r<  ■* 

of  any    towns  hail   been  mto 

parliament.     If  the  lawful     !    the 

House  of  Commons  were  in  IJ'.)5,  a«  !• 
maintuiiM'd  by  Hrady  and  h.     '  it 

it  eoncrivrible  that,  in   131  'I 

would  have  received  a  pctr  4 

the   elective   franchise  by    ,  :  .      '» 

•  Brady's  IntroiJ.  to  H»»l  of  EmiUiid.  n  » 
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and  have  leferred  to  the  rolls  of  chance- 
ry to  inquire  whether  this  had  been  used 
in  tlie  days  of  the  king's  progenitors  1  I 
confess  that  I  see  no  answer  which  can 
easily  be  given  to  this  objection  by  such 
as  adopt  the  latest  epoch  of  borough  rep- 
resentation, namely,  the  parliament  of 
83  E.  I.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
equally  conclusive  against  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  communities  of  cities  and 
towns,  having  been  first  introduced  into 
the  legislature  during  Leicester's  usurpa- 
tion, in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry 
III.,  were  summoned,  not  perhaps  uni- 
formly, but  without  any  long  intermis- 
sion, to  succeeding  parliaments.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary  historian,  that 
they  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1269,  four 
years  after  that  convened  by  Leicester.* 
Tt  IS  more  unequivocally  stated  by  anoth- 
er annalist,  that  they  were  present  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Edward  L,  held  in 
1*27  Lf  Nor  does  a  similar  inference 
want  some  decree  of  support  from  the 
preambles  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge 
in  51  IL  III.,  of  Westminster  I.,  in  the 
third,  and  "of  Glocester,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  I.J  And  the  writs  are 
extant  which  summon  every  city,  bor- 
ough, and  market  town  to  send  two  dep- 
uties to  a  council  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign.  I  call  tliis  a  council,  for  it 
undoubtedly  was  not  a  parliament.  The 
sheriffs  were  directed  to  summon  per- 
i»onally  all  who  held  more  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year  of  the  crown,  as  well  as 
four  knights  for  each  county  invested 
with  full  powers  to  act  for  the  commons 
thereof.  The  knights  and  burgesses 
thus  chosen,  as  well  as  the  clergy  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  met  at 
Northampton ;  those  within  the  province 
of  York,  at  that  city.     And  neither  as- 

♦  Convocatis  universis  Angliae  prelatis  et  mng- 
iialibus,  uecnon  cunctarum  regni  sui  civitaturn  et 
biirgorunti  potentioribus. — Wjkes,  in  Gale,  xv. 
Scriptores,  t.  ii.,  p.  88.  I  am  indel)te(l  to  Hody  on 
Convocations  for  this  reference,  which  seems  to 
h4ve  escaped  most  of  our  constitutional  writers. 

t  Hoc  anno  ....  convenerunt  archiepiscopi, 
dpiscopi,  comites  et  barones,  abbates  et  priores, 
et  d'?  quolibet  comitatu  quatuor  milites,  et  de 
qaAli'.>et  civitate  quatuor. — Annales  Waverleien- 
•es  yn  Gale,  t.  ii.,  p.  227.  I  was  led  lo  this  pas- 
rage  by  Atterbury,  Rights  of  Convocations,  p. 
310,  where  some  other  authorities,  less  unques- 
tionable, are  adduced  for  the  same  purpose.  Both 
this  assembly,  and  that  mentioned  by  Wikes  in 
1200,  were  certainly  parliaments,  and  acted  as 
•lich,  particularly  the  former,  though  summoned 
for  purposes  not  strictly  parliamentary. 

X  Tlu;  .statute  of  Marlebridge  is  said  to  be  made 
convocatis  discretioribus,  tarn  majoribus  quam  rni- 
norit)U3;  that  of  Westminster  primer,  par  son 
coDMil-  et  par  I'esaentements  des  archievesques, 


sernbly  was  opened  by  the  king.*  This 
anomalous  convention  was  nevertheless 
one  means  of  establishing  the  represent- 
ative system,  and,  to  an  inquirer  free 
from  technical  prejudice,  is  little  less 
important  than  a  regular  parliament. 
Nor  have  we  long  to  look  even  for  this. 
In  the  same  year,  about  eight  months 
after  the  councils  at  Northampton  and 
York,  writs  were  issued  summoning  to  a 
parliament  at  Shrewsbury  two  citizens 
from  London,  and  as  many  from  each  of 
twenty  other  considerable  towns. f  It  is 
a  slight  cavil  to  object  that  these  were 
not  directed  as  usual  to  the  sheriff  of 
each  county,  but  to  the  magistrates  of 
each  place.  Though  a  very  imperfect, 
this  was  a  regular  and  unequivocal  rep- 
resentation of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment. But  their  attendance  seems  to 
have  intermitted  from  this  time  to  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Edward's  reign. 

Those  to  whom  the  petition  of  St.  Al- 
bans   is  not    satisfactory,  will   Barnstaple 

hardly  yield  their  conviction  to 
that  of  Barnstaple.  This  town  set  forth 
in  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  III.,  that, 
among  other  franchises  granted  to  them 
by  a  charter  of  Athelstan,  they  had  ever 
since  exercised  the  right  of  sending  two 
burgesses  to  parliament.  The  said  char- 
ter indeed  was  unfortunately  mislaid, 
and  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  to 
obtain  one  of  the  like  import  in  its  stead. 
Barnstaple,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a 
town  belonging  to  Lord  Audley,  and  had 
actually  returned  members  ever  since 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  Upon  an 
inquisition  directed  by  the  king  to  be 
made  into  the  truth  of  these  allegations, 
it  was  found  that  "the  burgesses  of  the 
said  town  were  wont  to  send  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  for  the  commonal- 

evesques,  abbes,  prions,  countes,  barons,  et  tout  le 
comminalty  de  la  terre  illonques  summones.  The 
statute  of  Glocester  runs,  appelies  les  plus  dis 
cretes  de  son  royaume,  auxibien  des  grandes  come 
des  meinders.  These  preambles  seem  to  have 
satisfied  Mr.  Prynne  that  the  commons  were  then 
represented,  though  the  writs  are  wanting ;  and 
certainly  no  one  could  be  less  disposed  to  exag. 
gerate  their  antiquity. — 2d  Register,  p.  30. 

*  Brady's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix 
Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  257. 

t  This  is  commonly  denominated  the  parlia- 
ment of  Acton  Burnell;  the  clergy  and  commons 
having  sat  in  that  town,  while  the  barons  passed 
judgment  upon  David,  prince  of  Wales,  at 
Shrewsbury.  The  towns  which  were  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  representation,  f  iid  may  con 
sequently  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
the  most  considerable  in  England,  were  YorK, 
Carlisle,  Scarborougli,  Nottingham,  Grim.sby,  Lin- 
coln, Northampton,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Colchester, 
Norwich,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, Bristol,  Canterbury,  Winche»ter,  and  Exe 
ter. — Rymer,  t.  ii.,  p.  247. 
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ty  of  tlie  borough  ;"  but  nothing  appeared  |  in  the  second  of  Henry  V,,  which  will  be 
as  to  the  pretended  charter  of  Athelstan,  j  quoted  hereafter,  they  alfirni  thai  *'  the 
or  the  liberties  which  it  was  alleged  to  commune  of  the  land  is,  and  ever  has 
contain.  The  burgesses,  dissatisfied  with  I  Z^een,  a  member  of  parliament."*  And 
this  inquest,  prevailed  that  another  should  the  consenting  suffrage  of  our  older  law- 
he  taken,  which  certainly  answered  bet-  books  must  be  placed  in  the  same  scale 
ter  their  wishes.  The  second  jury  found  The  first  gainsayers,  I  think,  werr?  Cam- 
Ihat  Barnstaple  was  a  free  borough  from  !  den  and  JSir  Henry  Spelman,  vn  ' 
time  immemorial ;  that  the  burgesses  had 


enjoyed   under   a  charter  of   Athelstan, 
which    had  been   casually  lost,   certain 
franchises  by  them  enumerated,  and  par- 
ticularly that  they  should  send  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament ;  and  that  it  would 
not.be    to    the   king's    prejudice,    if  he 
should   grant   them    a  fresh   charter  in 
terms   equally   ample   with  that  of  his 
predecessor  Athelstan.     But  the  follow- 
ing year  w^e  have  another  writ  and  an- 
other  inquest,   the   former  reciting  that 
the  second  return  had  been  unduly  and 
fraudulently    made ;   and   the  latter   ex- 
pressly  contradicting  the    previous    in- 
quest in  many  points,  and  especially  find- 
ing no   proof  of   Athelstan's    supposed 
'^•harter.     Comparmg   the  various   parts 
of  tliis  business,  we  shall  probably  be  in- 
duced to  agree  with  Willis,  that  it  was 
but  an    attempt  of   the   inhabitants   of 
Barnstaple  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  lord.     For  the 
right  of  returning  burgesses,  though  it  is 
the  main  point  of  our  inquiries,  was  by 
no    means  the  most  prominent   part  of 
.heir  petition,  which  rather  went  to  es- 
tablish some  civil  privileges  of  devising 
their  tiinements  and  electing  their  own 
mayor.     The  first  and  fairest  return  finds 
only  that  they  were  accustomed  to  send 
members  to  parliament,  which  a  usage 
of  fifty  years  (from  'J3  E.  I.  to  18  E.  IH.) 
was  fully  suflicient  to  establish,  without 
'searching  into  more  remote  antiquity.* 

It  iias,  however,  probably  occurred  to 
the  reader  of  tliese  two  ca.ses,  St.  Albans 
and  Barnstaple,  that  tlic  representation 
of  the  commons  in  parliament  was  not 
treated  as  a  nove'ty,  even  in  times  little 
posterior  lo  those  in  whicli  we  have  been 
supposing  it  to  have  original<'d.  In  this 
consists,  I  think,  the  sole  strength  of  the 
opposite  argument.  An  act' in  the  fifth 
year  of  Richard  H.  declares,  that  if  any 
sheritr  shall  leave  out  of  his  returns  any 
.'ities  or  boroughs  which  l)e  bound,  and 
Ol  old  time  were  wont  to  come  lo  the 
parliam<»nt,  he  shall  be  punished  as  was 
accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  like  case 
in  time  past.f  In  the  memorable  asser- 
tion of  legislative  right  by  the  commons 


probing  the  antiquities  of  our  • 
tion  somewhat  more  exactly  than  iheif 
predecessors,  declared  that  they  could 
find  no  signs  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment till  the  forty-ninth  of  Henr>'  HI. 
l^rynne,  some  years  afterward,  with 
much  vigour  and  learning,  maintained 
the  same  argument,  and  Brady  completed 
the  victory.  But  the  current  doctrme  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  still  more  of  the 
two  chambers  of  parliament,  was  ror- 
tainly  much  against  these  anii- 
and  it  passed  at  one  lime  for  a  m.  r 

of  popular  principles,  and  almost  a  lireach 
of  privilege,  to  dispute  the  lineal  descent 
of  the  house  of  commons  from  the  wit- 
tenagemot.f 

The  true  ground  of  these  pretensions 
lo  antiquity  was  a  very  well  founded  per- 
suasion, that  no  other  argument  would 
be  so  conclusive  to  ordinary  minds,  or  cut 
short  so  efl*ectualiy  all  encroachnu-nls  of 
the  prerogative.  The  poj)ulace  of  <'very 
country,  but  none  .^o  much  as  the  Eng- 
lisli,  easily  grasp  the  notion  of  right, 
meaning  thereby  something  positive  and 
definite  ;  while  the  maxims  of  expediency 
or   theoretical    reasoning   patjj   .>'liglitly 


•  Rot.  Pari. 

t  T!. 

vol.  iv  ,  p.  22. 

•on 

rlusivi'. 

:iui 

•  Willis,  Notiiia  Parliamentaria,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312. 
Lytlleton's  Hist,  of  lieu.  II.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  89. 
i  5  Ric.  II.,  Stat.  2,  c.  iv. 
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over  their  minds.  Happy  indeed  for 
England  that  it  is  so !  But  we  have  here 
to  do  with  the  fact  alone.  And  it  may- 
be observed,  that  several  pious  frauds 
were  practised,  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of 
our  constitutional  liberties.  These  be- 
gan, perhaps,  very  early,  when  the  ima- 
ginary laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
were  so  earnestly  demanded.  They 
^■ere  carried  farther  under  Edward  I.  and 
his  successors,  when  the  fable  of  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 
men  of  Kent  was  devised ;  when  Andrew 
Horn  filled  his  Mirror  of  Justices  with 
fictitious  tales  of  Alfred ;  and,  above  all, 
when  the  "  method  of  holding  parlia- 
ments in  the  time  of  Ethelred"  was  fab- 
ricated, about  the  end  of  Richard  H.'s 

eign ;  an  imposture  which  w-as  not  too 
gross  to  deceive  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  answer- 
Ca  ses  of  ^'^?  ^^^®  qucstiou,  wdiy  the  dep- 
sunimoniiig  utics  of  boroughs  wcrc  finally 

cpuiies  ai^d  permanently  ingrafted  upon 
ougui!'''  parliament  by  Edward  I.*  The 
government  was  becoming  con- 
stantly more  attentive  to  the  wealth  that 
commerce  brought  into  the  kingdom,  and 
the  towns  were  becoming  more  flourish- 
ing and  more  independent.  But,  chiefly, 
there  was  a  much  stronger  spirit  of  gen- 
eral liberty,  and  a  greater  discontent  at 
violent  acts  of  prerogative,  from  the  era 
of  Magna  Charta;  after  w^hich  authentic 
recognition  of  free  principles,  many  acts, 
which  had  seemed  before  but  the  regular 
exercise  of  authority,  were  looked  upon 
as  infringements  of  the  subject's  right. 
Among  these  tne  custom  of  setting  tal- 
lages ^  discretion  would  naturally  ap- 
pear the  most  intolerable  ;  and  men  were 
unwilling  to  remember  that  the  burgesses 
who  paid  them  were  indebted  for  the 
rest  of  their  possessions  to  the  bounty  of 
the  crown.  In  Edward  I.'s  reign,  even 
before  the  great  act  of  confirmation  of 
the  charters  had  rendered  arbitrar}^  impo- 
sitions absolutely  unconstitutional,  they 
might  perhaps   excite  louder  murmurs 

♦  These  expressions  cannot  appear  too  strong. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  to  the  parliament 
of  18  Edward  III.,  the  writs  appear  to  have  sum- 
moned none  of  the  towns,  but  only  the  counties. — 
Willis,  Notit.  Parliament.,  vol.  i.,  Preface,  p.  13. 
Prynne'8  Register,  3d  part,  p.  144.  Yet  the  citi- 
zens and  burgesses  are  once,  but  only  once,  named 
aa  present  in  the  parliamentary  roll;  and  there  is, 
in  general,  a  chasm  m  place  of  their  names,  where 
the  different  ranks  piesent  are  enumerated. — Rot. 
Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14G.  A  subsidy  was  granted  at 
this  parliament ;  so  that,  if  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses were  really  not  summoned,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  violent  stretch  of  power  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  But  I  know  of  no  collateral  evidence 
0  illustrate  or  ditprove  it. 


than  a  discreet  administration  would 
risk.  Though  the  necessities  of  the  king 
therefore,  and  his  imperious  temper,  often 
led  him  to  this  course,*  it  w^as  a  more 
prudent  counsel  to  try  the  willingness 
of  his  people  before  he  forced  their  re 
luctance.  And  the  success  of  his  in- 
novation rendered  it  worth  repetition. 
Whether  it  were  from  the  complacency 
of  the  commons  at  being  thus  admitted 
among  the  peers  of  the  realm,  or  from  a 
persuasion  that  the  king  would  take  their 
money  if  they  refused  it,  or  from  inabil- 
ity to  withstand  the  plausible  reasons  of 
his  ministers,  or  from  the  private  influ- 
ence to  which  the  leaders  of  every  pop- 
ular assembly  have  been  accessible,  much 
more  was  granted  in  subsidies  after  the 
representation  of  the  towns  commenced, 
than  had  ever  been  extorted  in  tallages. 
To  grant  money  was  therefore  the 
main  object  of  their  meeting ;  and  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  administration  could 
have  been  relieved  without  subsidies,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses  might  still  have 
sat  at  home,  and  obeyed  the  laws  which 
a  council  of  prelates  and  barons  enacted 
for  their  government.  But  it  is  a  difficult 
question,  whether  the  king  and  the  peerf> 
designed  to  make  room  for  them,  as  it 
were,  in  legislation;  and  whether  the 
power  of  the  purse  drew  after  it  immedi 
ately,  or  only  by  degrees,  those  indispen- 
sable rights  of  consenting  to  laws  which 
they  now  possess.  There  are  no  suffi- 
cient means  of  solving  this  doubt  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  1.  The  writ  in  22  E. 
I.  directs  two  knights  to  be  chosen  cum 
plena  potestate  pro  se  et  tota  communi- 
tate  comitatus  praedicti,  ad  consulendum 
et  consentiendum  pro  se  et  communitatc 
ilia,  his  quae  comites.barones,  et  proceres 
pra3dicti  concorditer  ordinaverint  in  prse 
missis.  That  of  the  next  year  runs,  ad 
faciendum  tunc  quod  de  communi  con 
silio  ordinabitur  in  pra3missis.  The  same 
words  are  inserted  in  the  writ  of  26  E.  1. 
In  that  of  28  E.  1.  the  knights  are  directed 
to  be  sent  cum  plenS  potestate  audiendi 
et  faciendi  quae  ibidem  ordinari  conti- 
gerint  pro  communi  commodo.  Several 
others  of  the  same  reign  have  the  vi^ords 
ad  faciendum.  The  difficulty  is  to  pro- 
nounce whether  this  term  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  of  performing  or  of 
enacting;  whether  the  representatives  of 

*  Tallages  were  imposed  without  consent  of 
parliament  in  17  E.  I.,  Wykes,  p.  117;  and  in  33 
E.  I.,  Brady's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  ii.  In  the  lattei 
instance  the  king  also  gave  leave  to  tne  lay  and 
spiritual  nobility  to  set  a  tallage  on  their  own  ten 
ants.  This  was  subsequent  to  the  Confirmitti- 
Chartarum,  and  unquestionably  illegal. 
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the  commons  were  merely  to  learn  from  ! 
the  lords  what  was  to  be  done,  or  to  bear 
their  part  in  advising  upon  it.     The  ear-  I 
liest  writ,  that  of  22  E.  I.,  certainly  im-  ' 
plies  the  latter ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  : 
any  of  the  rest  are  conclusive  to  the  con-  i 
trary.     In  the  reign  of  PMward  II.,  the 
words  ad    consentienduin   alone,  or  ad 
faciendum  et  conseutieiidum,  begin ;  and  ! 
from  tliat  of  Edward  III.  this  form  has  I 
been   constantly    used.*     It    must   still  I 
however  be  highly  questionable,  whether  [ 
the  common.s;  who  had  so  recently  taken  I 
their  place  in  parliament,  gave  any  thing  ' 
more  than  a  constructive  assent  to  the  i 
laws  enacted  during  this   reign.     They  , 
are  not  even  named  in  the  preamble  of 
any  statute  till  the  last  year  of  Edward  I 
I.     Upon  more  than  one  occasion,  the  ; 
Bherifl's  were  directed  to  return  the  same 
members  who  had  sat  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment, unless  prevented  by  death  or  in- 
firmity.f 

It  has  been  a  very  prevailing  opinion, 
At  what  that  parliament  was  not  divided 
lime  p;uiia-  j^q  j^^.q  Jjouscs  at  the  first  ad- 

ment  was  .      ,  ,- 

divided  into  missiou  of  the  commons.  If 
nn'o houses,  by  this  is  only  meant  that  the 
commons  did  not  occupy  a  separate  cham- 
ber till  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  the  proposition,  true  or  false,  will 
be  of  little  importance.  They  may  have 
■at  at  the  bottom  of  Westminster  Hall, 
while  the  lords  occupied  the  upper  end. 
But  that  they  were  ever  intermingled  in 
voting  appears  inconsistent  with  likeli' 
hood  and  authority.  The  usual  object 
of  calling  a  parhament  was  to  impose 
taxes ;  and  these,  for  many  years  after 
the  inrroduction  of  the  commons,  were 
laid  in  dilTerent  proportions  upon  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm.  Thus  in  the 
23  E  I.,  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights 
gave  the  king  an  eleventh,  the  clergy  a 
tenth ;  while  he  obtained  a  seventh  from 
the  citizens  and  burgesses ;  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  same  king,  the  two  former 
of  these  orders  gave  a  twelfth,  the  last 
an  eighth;  in  the  thirty-third  year,  a 
thirtieth  was  the  grant  of  the  barons  and 
knights,  and  of  the  clergy,  a  twentieth  of 
the  cities  and  towns  :  in  the  first  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  counties  paid  a  twentielli, 
the  towns  a  fifteenth;  in  tlie  si.\th  of 
Edward  III.,  the  rates  were  a  fifteenth 

•  Prynno's  2A  Registrr.  It  may  tn;  remarked, 
that  writs  of  siimnivifisto  preat  councils  invrr  ran 
8(1  f.ic-ii'tKlum,  lull  a<i  tractandum,  cm, 
consenticndum  ;  from  which  8om«  woi. 
faciendum  had  the  sen.se  of  enactinc ;  .Hiixe  itiut- 
utes  could  not  be  pastwd  m  such  assemldiea. — Id., 
p.  02. 

t  28  E.  I.,  in  Prynnc'9  4lh  Register,  p.  12;  9  E. 
li,  (a  great  council),  p.  48. 
4  a3 


I  and  a  tenth.*  These  distinct  grants  im- 
I  ply  distinct  grantors :  for  it  is  not  to  be 
I  imagined  that  the  commons  intermeddled 
in  those  affecting  the  lords,  or  the  lordt 
in  those  of  the  commons.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  is  abundant  proof  of  their 
separate  existence  long  before  t'  i- 

teenthof  Edward  III.,  which  is  i  h 

assigned  by  Carte,t  or  even  the  sixth  of 
that  king,  which  has  been  chosen  by 
some  other  writers.  Thus  the  commons 
sat  at  Acton  Burnell  in  th«      '  t 

Edward  I.,  while  the  upper  i.  i 

Shrewsbur>'.     In  the  eighth  oi  ' 

II.,  "  the  commons  of  England  <    ... 
to  the  king  and  his  council,"  &c.  J    T 
must  surely  have  been  the  comr 
sembled  in  parliament,  for  who  ei  .  ! 

thus  have  entitled  themselves?  In  tlie 
nineteenth  of  the  same  king,  we  find 
several  petitions,  evidently  proceeding 
from  the  body  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, and  complaining  of  public  griev- 
ances.^ The  roll  of  1  E.  III.,  thoush 
mutilated,  is  conclusive  to  show  that 
separate  petitions  were  then  presented 
by  the  commons,  according  to  the  regu 
lar  usage  of  subsequent  times. !|  And, 
indeed,  the  preamble  of  1  E.  III.,  slat.  2, 
is  apparently  capable  of  no  other  infer- 
ence. 

As  the  knights  of  shires  correspond  to 
the  lower  nobility  of  other  feudal  coun- 
tries, we  have  le.ss  cause  to  bo  surprised 
that  they  belonged  originally  to  the  same 
branch  of  p  i  '  •'  as  the  barons,  i!i;.n 

at    tlu  ir   sui'  ;    intermixture    with 

men  so  inferior  in  station  as  the  eitiz« m 
and  burgesses.     It  is  by  no  means  •  *-v 
to  define  the  point  ol  time  when  lhi^ 
tribution  was  settled  ;  but  I  think  it 
be  inferred  from  the  it)Ils  of  parliai 
that  the  houses  were  divuled.  a^  • 
at  present,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  .i 
teenth  years  of  Edward  11.^     This  ap- 
pears,   however,   beyond   doubt,   in   the 
first  of  Edward  MI.**     Vet  in  the  sixth 
of  the  same  prince.    *  '    ■< 

and  burge.s.ses  are  •  /,i  ! 

to  have  consulted   ;  .  the  former 

taxed  themselves   in  ..     ...;i.ller  r'"-     A 
subsidy  than  the  latter. tt 

The  proper  bi  i)f  the  h 

commons  was  t  ii  for  re  ;.i  ;' 

grievances,  as  much  ius  to  proxule  U*t 
the   in  i(>viiies  of  the   crown.     In   ih« 

•  i  I  ^t.  of  Kofiand,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40.    Par 

iitary  lliHtury,  vol.  i.,  p.  VOd.     Rot.   PmIu 
t.  \\  ,  p.  66. 
t  C.irt*'.  vol.  li.,  p.  451.    Parlismentary  Htstofy 
vol.  i  ,  p.  234. 
X  Hot.  FsrI.,  V.  1.,  p.  280.  ^  Id  .  p.  43a 

II  Id  .  vol.  II.,  p.  7.  f  Id  .  p.  2H9, 141,  130 

••  Id,  p.  5.  tt  M.p.  9i. 
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prudent  fiction  of  English  law,  no  wrong 
IS  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  source 
of  right.     The   throne  is  fixed  upon  a 
pinnacle,  which  perpetual  beams  of  truth 
and  justice   irradiate,  though  corruption 
and    partiality  may  occupy  the   middle 
region,  and  cast   their  chill  shade  upon 
all  below.     In  his  liigh  court  of  parlia- 
ment, a  king  of  England  was  to  learn 
where   injustice   had   been   unpunished, 
and  where  right  had  been  delayed.     The 
common  courts  of  law,  if  they  were  suf- 
ficiently   honest,   were   not   sufficiently 
strong  to  redress  the  subject's  injuries, 
where  the  officers  of  the  crown  or  the 
nobles    interfered.     To    parliament    he 
looked  as  the  great  remedial  court  for 
relief  of  private  as  well  as  public  griev- 
ances.    For  this  cause  it  was  ordained 
in  the  fifth  of  Edward  II.,  that  the  king 
should  hold   a  parliament   once,  or,  if 
necessary,  tv,ice  every  year;  "that  the 
pleas  which  have  been  thus  delayed,  and 
those  where  the  justices  have  differed, 
may  be  brought  to    a  close."*     And  a 
short  act  of  4  Edward  III.,  which  was 
not  very  strictly  regarded,  provides  that 
a  parliament  shall  be  held  "  every  year, 
01  oftener,  if  need  be."t     By  what  per- 
sons, and   under  what  limitations,  this 
jurisdiction  in  parliament  was  exercised, 
will  come  under  our  future  consideration. 
The  efficacy  of  a  king's  personal  char- 
acter, in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  govern- 
ment, was  never  more  strongly  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  two  first  Edwards.     The 
father,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  hum- 
bled his  boldest  opponents  among  the  no- 
bility ;  and  as  for  the  commons,  so  far 
from  claiming  a  right  of  remonstrating, 
we  have  seen  cause  to  doubt  whether  they 
Edward  II.  wcrc  accountcd  effectual  mem- 
Peiiiion.s  of  ]jqj.^  q(  i\^q  legislature  for  any 
during'hi"3'   purposes  but  taxation.     But  in 
t9\gn°        the  very   second   year  of  the 
son's  reign,  they  granted  the  twenty-fifth 
penny  of  their  goods,  "  upon  this  condi- 
tion, that  the  king  should   take   advice 
and  grant  redress  upon  certain   articles 
wherein    they    are    aggrieved."     These 
were  answered  at  the    ensuing   parlia- 
ment, and  are  entered,  with  the  king's 
respective  promises  of  redress,  upon  the 
roll.     It  will  bo  worth  while  to  extract 
part  of  this   record,  that  we  may  see 


*  Rot.'Parl.,  vol.  i ,  p.  285. 

t  4  E.  Ill,,  c.  14.  Annual  sessions  of  parli:\- 
ment  seem  fully  to  satisfy  the  words,  and  still 
more  the  spirit  of  this  act,  and  of  .36  E.  III.,  c  10  ; 
which,  however,  are  repealed  by  implication  from 
the  provisions  of  6  W.  III.,  c.  2.  But  it  was  very 
rare  under  the  Plantagenet  dynasty  for  a  parlia- 
xaeiJ  to  continue  more  than  a  vear 


what  were  the  complaints  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,  and  their  notions  of 
right,  in  1309.  I  have  chosen,  on  thi&  as 
on  other  occasions,  to  translate  very  lit- 
erally, at  the  expense  of  some  stiffness, 
and  perhaps  obscurity  in  language. 

"  The  good  people  of  the  kingdom  who 
are  come  hither  to  parliament,  pray  our 
lord  the  king  that  he  will,  if  it  please 
him,  have  regard  to  his  poor  subjects, 
who  are  much  aggrieved  by  reason  that 
they  are  not  governed  as  they  should  be  ; 
especially  as  to  the  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter;  and  for  this,  if  it  please  him, 
they  pray  remedy.  Besides  which  they 
pray  their  lord  the  king  to  hear  vv^hat  has 
long  aggrieved  his  people,  and  still  does 
so  from  day  to  day,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  call  themselves  his  officers,  and  to 
amend  it,  if  he  pleases."  The  articles, 
eleven  in  number,  are  to  the  following 
purport: — 1.  That  the  king's  purveyors 
seize  great  quantities  of  victuals  without 
payment;  2.  That  new  customs  are  set 
on  wine,  cloth,  and  other  imports ;  3.  That 
the  current  coin  is  not  so  good  as  for 
merly  ;*  4,  5.  That  the  steward  and  mar- 
shal enlarge  their  jurisdiction  beyondf 
measure  to  the  oppression  of  the  people ; 

6.  That  the  commons  find  none  to  re- 
ceive petitions  addressed  to  the  council; 

7.  That  the  collectors  of  the  king's  dues 
(pernours  des  prises)  in  towns  and  at  fairs, 
take  more  than  is  lawful;  8.  That  men 
are  delayed  in  their  civil  suits  by  writs  of 
protection ;  9.  That  felons  escape  pun- 
ishment by  procuring  charters  of  par- 
don ;  10.  That  the  constables  of  the 
king's  castles  take  cognizance  of  com- 
mon pleas;  11.  That  the  king's  escheat- 
ors  oust  men  of  lands  held  by  good  title, 
under  pretence  of  an  inquest  of  office. f 

These  articles  display  in  a  short  com 
pass  the  nature  of  those  grievances 
which  existed  under  almost  all  the 
princes  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  and 
are  spread  over  the  rolls  of  parliament 
for  more  than  a  century  after  this  time. 
Edward  gave  the  amplest  assurances  of 
putting  an  end  to  them  all ;  except  in 
one  instance,  the  augmented  customs  on 
imports,  to  which  he  an.swered  rather 
evasively,  that  he  would  take  them  off 
till  he  should  perceive  whether  himself 
and  his  people  derived  advantage  from 
so  doing,  and  act  thereupon  as  he  should 

*  This  article  is  so  expressed  as  ».o  make  it  ap 
pear  that  the  grievance  was  the  high  price  of  com 
modities.  But  as  this  was  the  natural  etfect  of  & 
degraded  currency,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  theae 
articles  relates  toabiises  of  government,  I  think  it 
must  have  meant  what  I  have  said  in  the  tei^ 

t  Prynne's  2d  Register,  p.  68. 
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be  advised.  Accordingly,  the  next  year, 
he  issued  writs  to  collect  these  new 
customs  again.  But  the  Lords  Ort^iiners 
superseded  the  writs,  having  entirely  ab- 
rogated all  illegal  impositions.*  It  does 
QOt  appear,  however,  that,  regard  had  to 
.he  times,  there  was  any  thing  very  ty- 
rannical in  Edward's  government.  He 
5ct  tallages  sometimes,  like  his  father, 
on  his  demesne  towns  without  assent  of 
parliament.!  In  the  nineteenth  year 
•f  his  reign,  the  commons  show,  that 
'  whereas  we  and  our  ancestors  have 
given  many  tallages  to  the  king's  ances- 
tors to  obtain  the  charter  of  the  forest, 
which  charter  we  have  had  confirmed 
by  the  present  king,  paying  him  large- 
ly on  our  part ;  yet  the  king's  officers  of 
the  forest  seize  on  lands,  and  destroy 
ditches,  and  oppress  tlie  people,  for  which 
they  pray  remedy,  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  his  father's  soul."  They  complain  at 
the  same  time  of  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
against  the  law  of  the  land.;^  To  both 
these  petitions  the  king  returned  a  prom- 
ise of  redress ;  and  they  complete  the 
catalogue  of  customary  grievances  in  this 
period  of  our  constitution. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
rolls  of  parliament  are  imperfect,  and 
we  have  not  much  assistance  from  other 
sources.  The  assent  of  the  commons, 
which  frequently  is  not  specified  in  the 
statutes  of  this  age,  appears  in  two  re- 
markable and  revolutionary  proceedings, 
the  a[)pointment  of  tlic  Lords  Ordainers 
in  131-',^  and  that  of  Prince  Edward  as 
guardian  of  the  reahn  in  the  rebellion 
which  ended  in  the  king's  dethronement. 
In  the  former  case,  it  indicates  that  the 
aristocratic  party  then  combined  against 
the  crown  were  desirous  of  conciliating 
popularity.  An  historian  relates,  tha: 
some  of  the  commons  were  consulted 
upon  the  ordinances  to  be  made  for  the 
reformation  of  government. ||  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  deposition  of  Edward  IL,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  the  commons  assent 
was  pretended  in  order  to  give  more 
Bpeciousness  to  the  transaction. T[    But  as 

•  Proline's  2d  Resristcr,  p.  75. 

t  Ma.lot,  Firrna  Burgi,  p.  6.  Rot.  Pari ,  vol.  i., 
T  440. 

i  Hot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.,  p.  430.         i)  Id.,  p.  281. 

II  Walsirigham,  p.  97. 

i  A  rt'cord,  which  may  be  read  in  Br.idy'a  IIi«- 
lOry  of  Kngland,  vol.  ii.,  Appeiid..  p.  06,  and  in 
Ryiner,  t.  iv..  p.  12:J7,  relative  to  Ihe  prt)cee«iin(?9 
on  Edward  ll.'s  flight  into  Wales  and  Rub»equeiit 
detention,  recites  "  ttiat  the  king,  li.iving  hU  liis 
kingdom  without  eovernment,  and  roiu'  away  wilh 
notonousenemiesof  the  queen,  priiire.  iiid  realm; 
divers  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  kt.i^rhts  then  l>e- 
mg  at  Bristol,  in  the  presence  of  thi-  said  queen 
•nd  duke  (Prince  Edward,  dukn  of  Cornwall),  by 


this  proceeding,  however  violent,  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  conducted 
by  persons  conversant  m  law,  the  men- 
tion of  the  commons  may  be  deemed  a 
testimony  to  their  constitutional  right 
of  participation  with  the  peers  in  making 
provision  for  a  temporary  deO^'t  of  what- 
ever nature  in  the  execnin-  It. 

During  the  long  and  pn-^  gn 

of  Edward  III.,  the  efforts  of  Fdward  in 
parhament  in   behalf  of  their  Tbecom- 
country   were  rewarded  with  i„h  MTfni 
success,  in  establi>'  n  a  rxginn. 

firm  footing  three  »  .  principh/s  of 

our  government ;  the  illegality  of  raining 
money  without  consent ;  the  neces.siiy 
that  the  two  houses  should  concur  for 
any  alterations  in  the  law ;  and,  lastly, 
the  right  of  the  commons  to  infiniro 
into  public  abuses,  and  to  impe  lie 

counsellors.     By   exhibiting    \ :  of 

each  of  these  from  parliamentary  rec 
ords,  I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  the 
progressive   improvement  of   our    free 
constitution,  which  was  pi'  ii- 

solidated  during  the  reigns  <  lil. 

and  his  two  next  successors.  Bra(iy  in- 
deed. Carte,  and  the  authors  of  the  Par- 
liameiitar}'-  Historv',  have  trod  already 
over  this  ground ;  but  none  of  the  three 
can  be  considered  as  familiar  to  the  geu- 
enility  of  readers,  and  I  may  at  least 
take  credit  (or  a  sincerer  love  of  liberty 
than  any  of  their  writings  display. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  II L  a  par- 
liament was    called  to    provide  for   the 
emergency  of  an  Irish  rebcll-  RrmonMran- 
ion  ;    wherein,   "  brcauso    the  f"*  •r»iiwt 
king  could  not  send  troops  and  nwnry  wuh 
money  to  Ireland  without  the  ouicoo«e« 
aid  of    his   people,   the  prelates,   carls, 
.   and  (»'"  '    '^le 

^  of  shii'  i.s. 


the  assent  of  tht  whole  commonaltif  of  thf  rralm  iKm 

....   ..       ;     .    ...      he 

i>d 

I'.'iK*'  ;iii'i    }.'■  -he 

said  realm,  iii  •>« 

'  '  ^  fath.-i.  ,  'if 

lU  taken 
iiif    jcLser  tl:"- 
of  course  ;  w 
sent  to  press  i...  . 
which   ne  had  Wi 
used  his  private  ^ 
that  require*]  it. 
great  r«"«1  '"  t'""  < 
said  to  ' 
se;\l  I  \   ' 
lat. 

w«'re    III 

had  Im-c 

roiild    have   Uh-ii    either   al    l<i 
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of  their  fiee-will,  for  the  said  pui-pose, 
and  also  in  order  that  the  king  might 
live  of  his  own,  and  not  vex  his  people 
by  excessive  prises,  nor  in  other  man- 
ner, grant  to  him  the  fifteenth  penny,  to 
levy  of  the  commons,*  and  the  tenth 
from  the  cities,  towns,  and  royal  de- 
mesnes. And  the  king,  at  the  request 
of  the  same,  in  ease  of  his  people,  grants 
that  the  commissions  lately  made  to 
certain  persons  assigned  to  set  tallages 
on  cities,  towns,  and  demesnes  through- 
out England,  shall  be  immediately  repeal- 
ed; and  that  in  time  to  come  he  will 
not  set  such  .  tallage,  except  as  it  has 
been  done  in  the  tnne  of  his  ancestors, 
and  as  he  may  reasonably  do."t 

These  concluding  words  are  of  danger- 
ous implication,  and  certainly  it  w^as  not 
the  intention  of  Edward,  inferior  to  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  love  of  power, 
to  divest  himself  of  that  eminent  prerog- 
ative, which,  however  illegally  since  the 
Confirmatio  Chartarum,  had"  been  exer- 
cised by  them  all.  But  the  parhament 
took  no  notice  of  this  reservation,  and 
continued  with  unshaken  perseverance  to 
insist  on  this  incontestable  and  funda- 
mental right,  which  he  was  prone  enough 
to  violate. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  reign,  the 
lords  gave  their  answer  to  commission- 
ers sent  to  open  the  parliament,  and  to 
treat  with  them  on  the  king's  part,  in  a 
sealed  roll.  This  contained  a  grant  of 
the  tenth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lamb.  But, 
bef  jre  they  gave  it,  they  took  care  to 
have  letters  patent  showed  them,  by 
which  the  commissioners  had  power  "  to 
grant  some  graces  to  the  great  and 
small  of  the  kingdom." — "  And  the  said 
lords,"  the  roll  proceeds  to  say,  "  will, 
that  the  imposition  (maletoste)  which 
now  again  has  been  levied  upor\,  wool  be 
entirely  abolished,  that  the  old  customa- 
ry duty  be  kept,  and  that  they  may  have 
it  by  charter,  and  by  enrolment  in  par- 
liament, that  such  custom  be  never 
more  levied,  and  that  this  grant  now 
made  to  the  king,  or  any  other  made  in 
time  pa.st,  shall  not  turn  hereafter  to  their 
charge  nor  be  drawn  into  precedent." 
The  commons,  who  gave  their  answers 
In  a  separate  roll,  declared  that  they 
could  grant  no  subsidy  without  consult- 
ing their  constituents ;  and  therefore 
begged  that  another  parliament  might  be 
summoned,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
would  endeavour,  by  using  persuasion 

•  "  La  commonalt^e"  seems  in  this  place  to 
mean  the  tenants  of  land,  or  commons  of  the 
counties,  in  contradistinction  to  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses t  Rot  Pari,,  V.  ii.,  p.  6G. 


with  the  people  of  their  respective  coun 
ties,  to  procure  the  grant  of  a  reasonable 
aid  in  the  next  parliament.*  They  de 
manded  also  that  the  imposition  on  wool 
and  lead  should  be  taken  as  it  used  to  be 
in  former  times,  "  inasmuch  as  it  is  en- 
hanced without  assent  of  the  commons, 
or  of  the  lords,  as  we  understand  ;  and 
if  it  be  otherwise  demanded,  that  any 
one  of  the  commons  may  refuse  it  (le 
puisse  arester),  without  being  troubled  on 
that  account  (saunz  estre  chalange").f 

Wool,  however,  the  staple  export  of 
that  age,  was  too  easy  and  tempting  a 
prey  to  be  relinquished  by  a  prince  en 
gaged  in  an  empoverishing  war.  Seven 
years  afterward,  in  20  E.  III.,  we  find  the 
commons  praying  that  the  great  subsidy 
of  forty  shillings  upon  the  sack  of  wool 
be  taken  off ;  and  the  old  custom  paid  as 
heretofore  was  assented  to  and  granted 
The  government  spoke  this  time  in  a 
more  authoritative  tone.  "As  to  this 
point  (the  answer  runs),  the  prelates  and 
others,  seeing  in  what  need  the  king  stood 
of  an  aid  before  his  passage  beyond  sea, 
to  recover  his  rights,  and  defend  his  king- 
dom of  England,  consented,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  merchants,  tliat  he 
should  have,  in  aid  of  his  said  war,  and  in 
defence  of  his  said  kingdom,  forty  shil- 
lings of  subsidy  for  each  sack  of  wool 
that  should  be  exported  beyond  sea  for 
two  years  to  come.  And  upon  this  grant 
divers  merchants  have  made  many  ad- 
vances to  our  lord  the  king,  in  aid  of  his 
war ;  for  which  cause  this  subsidy  can- 
not be  repealed  without  assent  of  the 
king  and  his  lords. "J 

It  is  probable  that  Edward's  counsel- 
lors wished  to  establish  a  distinction,  long 
afterward  revived  by  those  of  James  I., 
between  customs  levied  en  merchandise 
at  the  ports  and  internal  taxes.  The 
statute  entitled  Confirmatio  Chartarum 
had  manifestly  taken  away  the  preroga- 
tive of  imposing  the  latter,  which  indeed 
had  never  extended  beyond  the  tenants 
of  the  royal  demesne.  But  its  language 
was  not  quite  so  explicit  as  to  the  former, 
although  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  to  abrogate  every  species  of 
imposition  unauthorized  by  parliament. 
The  thirtieth  section  of  Magna  Charta 
had  provided  that  foreign  merchants 
.should  be  free  from  all  tributes,  except 
the  ancient  customs;  and  it  was  strange 
to  suppose  that  natives  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  that  enactment.     Yet 


*  Rot.  Parl.,vo  .  ii.,  p.  104. 

t  id.  ibid.  i  Id.,  p.  101 
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owing  to  the  ambigdous  and  elliptical 
style  so  frequent  in  our  older  laws,  this 
was  open  to  dispute,  and  could  perhaps 
only  be  explained  by  usage,  Edward  1., 
in  despite  of  both  these  statutes,  had 
set  a  duty  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
upon  goods  imported  by  merchant  stran- 
gers. This  imposition  was  noticed  as  a 
grievance  in  the  third  year  of  his  succes- 
sor, and  repealed  by  the  lords  ordainers. 
It  was  revived  however  by  Edward  HI., 
and  continued  to  be  levied  ever  after- 
ward.* 

Edward  was  led  by  the  necessities  of 
his  unjust  and  expensive  war  into  anoth- 
er arbitrary  encroachment,  of  whicl>  we 
find  as  many  complaints  as  of  his  pecuni- 
ary extortions.  The  commons  pray,  in 
the  same  parliament  of  20  E.  III.,  that 
commissions  should  not  issue  for  the  fu- 
ture out  of  chancery,  to  charge  the  peo- 
ple with  providing  men-at-arms,  hobelers 
(or  light  cavalry),  archers,  victuals,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  without  consent  of 
parliament.  It  is  replied  to  this  petition, 
that  "  it  is  notorious  how  in  many  parlia- 
ments the  lords  and  commons  had  prom- 
ised to  aid  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with 
the>  bodies  and  goods  as  far  as  was  in 
their  power ;  wherefore  the  said  lords, 
seeing  the  necessity  in  which  the  king 
stood  of  having  aid  of  men-at-arms,  hobe- 
lers, and  archers,  before  his  passage  to 
recover  his  rights  beyond  sea,  and  to  de- 
fend his  realm  of  England,  ordained,  that 
such  as  liad  live  pounds  a  year  or  more 
in  land  on  this  side  of  Trent,  should  fur- 
nish men-at-arms,  hobelers,  and  archers, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  land 
they  held,  to  attend  the  king  at  his  cost ; 
and  some  who  would  neither  go  them- 
selves nor  find  others  in  their  stead,  were 
willing  to  give  the  king  wherewithal 
he  might  provide  himself  with  some  in 
their  place.  And  thus  the  thing  has  been 
done,  and  no  otherwise.  And  the  king 
wills,  that  henceforth  what  has  been  thus 
done  in  this  necessity  be  not  drawn  into 
consequence  or  example."! 

The  commons  were  not  abashed  by 
these  arbitrary  pretensions ;  they  knew 
that  by  incessant  remonstrances  they 
should  gain  at  least  one  essential  point, 

•  Case  of  impofiiiions  in  Howell's  <•-•"  1'"il8, 
Tol.  ii ,  p.  371 — 519  ;  particularly  l\u^  of 

Mr.  Haknwill.  Hale's  Treatise  on  i;..  t  ..  ■^^ins, 
in  Harijrave's  Tracts,  Tol.  i. 

Edward  III.  imposed  another  diitv  <■»  r]nth  ox- 
ported,  on  th«;  prpit*nc**  thnt  as  the  w<  we 

paid  a  tax,  he  had  a  right  to  place  th''  "i<! 

unwroiitfht  articU;  on  an  eqtialily.     The  c 
remonstrated  against  this  ;  out  it  was  not  r«  , 
This  took  place  about  2i  E.  Ill  —Halo's  Treatiw, 
p  175  t  Rot.  Fori ,  p.  100. 


;  that  of  preventing  the  crown  fm  rw 

ing  these  usurpations  as  unioni'  ;«•- 

rogatives.     The  roll  ot  parliiment  iii  the 
next  two  years,  the  21at  and  2'M  of  Ed- 
ward  III.,  is  full  of  the  same  complaints 
1  on  one  side,  and  the  same  n"       •    nia  of 
i  necessity  on  the  other.*   In  :  r  year 

I  the  commons  grant  a  subsMiy,  uii  condi- 
I  tion  that  no  illegal  levynig  of  money 
I  should  take  place,  with  sevenil  othei 
remedial  provisions;  "and  thai  these 
conditions  should  be  entered  on  the  roll 
of  parliament,  as  a  matter  of  r<*cord,  by 
which  they  may  have  renjedy,  if  any- 
thing should  be  attempted  to  the  con- 
trary in  time  to  come."  From  this  year 
the  complaints  of  extortion  become  ra- 
ther less  frequent;  and  soon  aO'  'a 
statute  was  passed, ''That  net  ni.  .  ,ld. 
be  constrained  to  find  mrn-at-arins,  holie- 
lers,  nor  archers,  other  than  those  which 
hold  by  such  services,  if  it  be  not  by 
common  a.ssent  and  grant  made  in  parlia- 
ment."f  Vet  even  in  the  last  year  of 
Edward's  roiijn,  when  the  I  ->f 
prerogative  and  the  rights  <:  .  il 
were  better  ascertained,  the  king  lays  a 
sort  of  claim  to  impo.se  char"--  ••■on  his 
subjects  in  cases  of  great  :  v  and 
for  the  defence  of  his  ki'  IJutihis 
more  humble  language  i  -  a  cliange 
in  the  spirit  of  government,  which,  after 
long  fretting  impatiently  at  the  curb,  be. 
gan  at  length  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
trolling hand  of  law. 

These  arc  the  chief  instances  of  ■ 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  cfim- 
mons  as  to  arbitrary  taxation ;  but  there 
are  two  remarkable  proceedings  in  the 

15th  and  46th  of  Edward,  whir'    •' *i 

they  would    not   have  born    (•' 
later  times,  are  rather  ;»? 

out  of  the  unsettled  stai  u- 

tion  and  the  recency  of  parlianu-niary 
rights,  than  mere  encroachments  of  the 
prerogative.  In  the  former  yrar.  parlia- 
ment had  granted  n  "  '  'ii- 
sand  pounds,  to  hr  <  ■  s- 
iilent  of  twenty-two  .shillings  and  ihrt'e- 
pence  upon  every  parish,  on  a  presump- 
tion that  the  parishes  in  England  amount- 
ed to  forty-five  thousand,  whereas  they 
wer«'  hardly  a  fifth  of  tint  numh«"r  Thi« 
ama/ing  inist.iki'  \\  '  !I 
the  parliament  had  I  ■  -ii 
its  detection,  the  king  summoned  a  great 
coiHuii.^  consisting  of  onr  knight,  rmzni, 
and  l»iiri,'t'>^.  named  by  hmiMlf  out  of 
two  that  had  been  returned  to  the  last 


•  R..t   Pari  .p   161.  IM-.. 'JOI 
f  j:.  E    III  .  »ttt.  ".  c  H. 
t  Hot    Pari  ,  vui.  ii  .  p.  366. 
^  PnrniHi'a  4th  Kegial«r  n  I 
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parliament  To  this  assembly  the  chan- 
ellor  set  forth  the  deficiency  of  the  last 
ftiibsidy,  and  proved  by  the  certificates  of 
all  the  bishops  in  England  how  strangely 
the  parliament  had  miscalculated  the 
number  of  parishes;  whereupon  they 
increased  the  parochial  assessment  by 
their  own  authority  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  shillings.*  It  is  obvious  that  the 
main  intention  of  parliament  was  carried 
into  eflect  by  this  irregularity,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  no 
complaint.  In  the  next  parliament,  a 
still  more  objectionable  measure  was  re- 
sorted to ;  after  the  petitions  of  the  com- 
mons had  been  answered,  and  the  knights 
dismissed,  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
were  convened  before  the  Prince  of 
.Wales  and  the  lords  in  a  room  near  the 
white  chamber,  and  solicited  to  renew 
their  subsidy  of  forty  shillings  upon  the 
tun  of  wine,  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 
upon  other  imports,  for  safe  convoy  of 
shipping,  during  one  year  more  ;  to  which 
ihey  assented;  "and  so  departed."! 

Tli^;  second  constitutional  principle  es- 
Thecoi.  tablished  in  the  reign  of  PM- 
curreiicc  of  ward  III.  was,  that  the  king  and 
K«Iisif-^^  two  houses  of  parliament  in 
tionneces-  conjunction  possessed  exclu- 
sary.  sively  the  right  of  legislation. 

Laws  were  now  declared  to  be  made  by 
the  king  at  the  request  of  the  commons, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  pre- 
lates. Such  at  least  Avas  the  general 
form,  though  for  m^iny  subsequent  ages 
there  was  no  invariable  regularity  in  this 
respect.  The  commons,  who  till  this 
reign  were  rarely  mentioned,  were  now 
as  rarely  omitted  in  the  enacting  clause. 
In  fact,  it  is  evident  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  that  statutes  were  almost 
always    founded    upon   their    petition. J 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  304. 

t  Idem.  p.  .310.  In  the  mode  of  levying  sub- 
eidies,  a  remarkable  improvement  took  place  ear- 
ly in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Originally  two 
chief  taxers  were  appointed  by  the  king  for  eagh 
eounty,  who  named  twelve  persons  in  every  hun- 
dred to  assess  the  moveable  estate  of  all  inhabi- 
tants accordmgto  its  real  value.  I3ut  in  8  K.  III., 
on  complamt  of  parliament,  that  these  taxers  were 
partial,  commissioners  were  sent  round  to  corn- 
pound  with  every  town  and  parish  for  a  gross  sum, 
which  was  from  thenceforth  the  fixed  quota  of  sub- 
Bidy,  and  raised  by  the  inhabitants  themselves. — 
Brady  on  Boroughs,  p.  81. 

X  Law's  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  and  pro- 
posed to  the  two  houses  by  the  king,  down  to  the 
time  of  Edward  I. — Hale's  Hist,  of  Common  Law, 
p.  16. 

Sometimes  the  representatives  of  particular 
places  ajldress  separate  petitions  to  the  king  and 
council  ;  as  the  citizens  of  London,  the  commons 
of  Devonshire,  &c.  These  are  intermingled  with 
the  general  petitions,  a'  d  both  together  are  for  the 


These  petitions,  with  the  respective  an 
swers  made  to  them  in  the  king's  name, 
were  drawn  up  after  the  end  of  the  ses 
sion  in  the  form  of  laws,  and  entered 
upon  the  statute-roll.  But  here  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  petitions  were 
often  extremely  qualified  and  altered  by 
the  answer,  insomuch  that  many  statutes 
of  this  and  some  later  reigns  by  no 
means  express  the  true  sense  of  the  com- 
mons. Sometimes  they  contented  them- 
selves with  showing  their  grievance  and 
praying  remedy  from  the  king  and  his 
council.  Of  this  one  eminent  instance 
is  the  great  statute  of  treasons.  In  the 
petition  whereon  this  act  is  founded,  it  is 
merely  prayed  that,  "  whereas  the  king's 
justices  in  different  counties  adjudge  per- 
sons endicted  before  them  to  be  traitors 
for  sundry  matters  not  known  by  the 
commons  to  be  treason,  it  would  please 
the  king  by  his  council,  and  by  the  great 
and  wise  men  of  the  land,  to  declare 
what  are  treasons  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment." The  answer  to  this  petition  con- 
tains the  existing  statute,  as  a  declara- 
tion on  the  king's  part.*  But  there  is  no 
appearance  that  it  received  the  direct  as- 
sent of  the  lower  house.  In  the  next 
reigns  we  shall  find  more  remarkable  in- 
stances of  assuming  a  consent  which  was 
never  positively  given. 

The  statute  of  treasons,  however,  was 
supposed  to  be  declaratory  of  the  ancient 
law ;  in  permanent  and  material  innova- 
tions, a  more  direct  concurrence  of  all 
the  estates  was  probably  required.  A 
new  statute,  to  be  perpetually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  law  of  England,  was  re- 
garded as  no  light  matter.  It  was  a  very 
common  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  com- 
mons, in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  that 
it  could  not  be  granted  without  making  a 
new  law.  After  the  parliament  of  14  E. 
III.,  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  barons, 
and  counsellors,  with  twelve  knights  and 
six  burgesses,  were  appointed  to  sit  from 
day  to  day,  in  order  to  turn  such  petitions 
and  answers  as  were  fit  to  be  perpetual 
into  a  statute ;  but  for  such  as  were  of  a 
temporary  nature,  the  king  issued  his  let- 
ters patent. t  This  reluctance  to  inno- 
vate without  necessity,  and  to  swell  the 
number  of  laws  which  all  were  bound  to 
know  and  obey  with  an  accumulation  of 
transitory  enactments,  led  apparently  ta 
the<]istinction  between  statutes  statutes  cH« 
and  ordinances.  The  latter  are  tinfiuistied 
indeed  defined  by  some  law-  ''■°"'  °'"'*^ 

,  ,    .•/  ,      nances. 

yers  to  be  regulations  proceed- 


most  part  very  numerous, 
III.  they  amount  to  140. 
♦  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  23'J. 


In  the  roll  of  50  E>m 
t  Idem,  p   lia 
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mg  from  the  king  and  lords,  without  con- 
currence of  the  commons.  But  if  this 
be  applicuble  to  some  ordinances,  it  is 
certain  that  the  word,  even  when  op- 
posed to  statute,  with  which  it  is  often 
synonymous,  sometimes  denotes  an  act 
of  the  whole  legislature.  In  the  37th  of 
Edward  III.,  when  divers  sumptuary  reg- 
ulations against  excess  of  apparel  were 
made  in  full  parliament,  "  it  was  demand- 
ed of  the  lords  and  commons,  inasmuch 
as  the  matter  of  their  petitions  was  novel 
and  unheard  of  before,  nvhether  they 
would  have  them  granted  by  way  of  or- 
dinance or  of  statute.  They  answered 
that  it  would  be  best  to  have  them  by 
way  of  ordinance  and  not  of  statute,  in 
order  tliat  any  thing  wliich  should  need 
amendment  might  be  amended  at  the 
next  parliament.''*  So  much  scruple  did 
they  entertain  about  tampering  with  the 
statute  law  of  the  land. 

Ordinances,  which,  if  it  were  not  for 
their  partial  or  temporary  operation, 
could  not  well  be  distinguished  from 
laws,t  were  often  established  in  great 
councils.  These  assemblies,  which  fre- 
quently occurred  in  Edward's  reign,  were 
hardly  distinguishable,  except  in  name, 
from  parliaments,  being  constituted  not 
only  of  those  who  were  regularly  sum- 
moned to  the  house  of  lords,  but  of  dep- 
uties from  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
Several  places  that  never  returned  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  have  sent  deputies 
to  some  of  these  councils. J  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  that  held  in  the 
27th  of  Edwaril  III.,  consisting  of  one 
knight  for  each  county,  and  of  deputies 
from  all  the  cities  and  boroughs,  wherein 
the  ordinances  of  the  staple  were  estab- 
lished. These  were  previously  agreed 
upon  by  the  king  and  lords,  and  copies 
given,  one  to  flic  knights,  another  to  the 
burgesses.  The  roll  tells  us,  that  they 
gave  their  opinion  in  writing  to  the  coun- 
cil, after  much  deliberation,  and  that  this 
was  read  and  discussed  by  the  great  men. 
These  ordinances  fix  the  staple  of  wool 
in  particular  places  within  England,  pro- 
liibit  English  merchants  from  exporting 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  280. 

t  •'  If  there  bo  any  difference  between  nn  ordi- 
nance aruJ  a  statute,  as  some  h.ive  colU'Cted,  it  ih 
but  only  this  that  an  onhnanro  is  h'  •  tci,,-  .»rary 
till  cnnilrmed  and  made  perpetii.-i!  ;  i  '••  i« 

perpetual  at  first,  and  so  nave  some  u: al$o 

been." — Whitrlocke  on  Parliamrntary  Wiit,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  297.  Hce  Hot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17  ;  vol.  iv., 
p.  35. 

X  These  may  be  found  in  Willis's  .Notitia  Parha- 
mortaria.  In  28  K.  I.,  the  univcr.*;itii'i  were  sum- 
mor  ed  to  8<'nd  memf)er8  to  a  great  romiril,  in  or- 
der io  deN'iid  thi>  kmg's  rig*>l  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland. — 1  Prynne. 


that  article  under  pain  of  death,  inflict 
sundry  other  penalties,  create  jurisdic- 
tions, and,  in  short,  have  the  etfecl  of 
a  new  and  inijjortaiii  J;iw.  After  they 
were  passed,  the  deputifs  of  the  com- 
mons granted  a  subsidy  for  three  year», 
complained  of  grievances,  and  received 
answers,  as  if  in  a  r.  it, 

lint  they  were  aware  ti  .J. 

ings  partook  of  some  irregularity,  and 
endeavoured,  as  was  their  constant' meth- 
od, to  keep  up  the  legal  forms  of  the 
constitution.  In  the  last  pttitit)n  of  this 
council,  the  commons  pray,  *•  because 
many  articles  touching  the  state  of  the 
king,  and  common  profit  of  his  kingdom, 
have  been  agreed  by  him,  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons  of  his  land,  at  this 
council,  that  the  said  articles  may  he  re- 
cited at  the  next  p  ■  d 
upon  the  ndl ;  for  .  ;i- 
nances  and  agreements  made  in  council 
are  not  of  record,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  in  a  general  parliament."  This 
accordingly  was  done  a'  '  r 
liament,  when  these  or  .  x- 
pressly  contirmed.  and  directed  to  be 
''  holden  for  a  statute  to  endure  al 
ways."* 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  t!      '      :,c. 
tion  between  onlinances  and  -  is 

very   obscure,   and    perhaps    n  -c 

and  uniform  principle  can  he  i  sa 

about  it.  But  it  sulhcientty  appears  that 
whatever  provisions  altered  the  common 
law  or  any  former  statute,  ami  were  en- 
tered U[)on  the  statui-  <d 
to  the  sherilTs,  and  pi'  te 
people  as  general  obligatory  ei.  s, 
were  holden  to  require  the  [m*  ...v  as- 
sent of  both  houses  of  parhainenl,  duly 
and  formally  summoned. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to    lake  notice  of  a  r-  le 

stretch  of  prerogative,  which.  .n 

into  precedent,   would  have   <  ly 

subverted  this  principle  of  pan  ry 

consent    in  legishition.     In  th  if 

Edwanl  III.,  petitions  \  of 

a  bolder  and  more  inn  n 

was  acceptable  to  the  court;  iliai  ii.'    .  .  r 
should  be  put  to  answer  for  any  tr«  -         . 
except  before  his  peers;    that  cot 
sioners   should    be  a.n.signed   lo  e> 
the   iiccounts   of  such    as   had    r« 
public  moneys;  that  the  jiidn'  ^  and  nun- 
isters   should  bo   sworn  to  obMrvo   the 
CIreat  f'harler  and  other  laws ;  and  that 
they  should  In  '  '  :it. 

The  last  of  th.  "^t 

obnoxious;  but  the  kn  '*• 

frr  a  supply  which  %s  i    „        •  '\f 

•  Kol.  PirL.  p.  2S3.  tt? 
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•upon  condition  tliat  these  petitions  should 
prevail,  suffered  them  to  pass  into  a  stat- 
ute, with  an  alteration  which  did  not  take 
off  much  from  their  efficacy;  namely, 
tliHt  these  officers  should  indeed  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  but  should  surrender  their 
charge*!  at  the  next  parliament,  and  be 
there  responsible  to  any  who  should  have 
cause  of  complaint  against  them.  The 
chancellor-  treasurer,  and  judges  entered 
their  protestation  that  they  had  not  as- 
sented to  the  said  statutes,  nor  could  they 
observe  them  in  case  they  should  prove 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  they  were  sv/orn  to 
maintain.*  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
a  protest  on  the  roll  of  parliament  against 
the  passing  of  an  act.  Nevertheless  they 
were  compelled  to  swear  on  the  cross 
of  Canterbury  to  its  observance.! 

This  excellent  statute  w-as  attempted 
too  early  for  complete  success.  Ed- 
ward's ministers  plainly  saw  that  it  left 
them  at  the  mercy  of  future  parliaments, 
who  would  readily  learn  the  wholesome 
and  constitutional  principle  of  sparing  the 
sovereign  while  they  punished  his  advi- 
sers. They  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  a 
violent  measure,  but  which  was  likely  in 
those  times  to  be  endured.  By  a  procla- 
mation addressed  to  all  the  sheriffs,  the 
king  revokes  and  annuls  the  statute,  as 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England,  and  to  his  own  just  rights  and 
prerogatives,  which  he  had  sworn  to  pre- 
serve ;  declaring  that  he  had  never  con- 
sented to  its  passing,  but  having  previous- 
ly protested  that  he  would  revoke  it,  lest 
the  parliament  should  have  been  separa- 
ted in  wrath,  had  dissembled,  as  was  his 
duty,  and  permitted  the  great  seal  to  be 
affixed  ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  the  earls, 
barons,  and  other  learned  persons  of  his 
kingdom,  with  whom  he  had  consulted, 
hat  as  the  said  statute  had  not  proceed- 
ed from  his  own  good-will,  it  was  null, 
and  could  not  have  the  name  or  force  of 
law. I  This  revocation  of  a  statute,  as 
the  price  of  which  a  subsidy  had  been 
granted,  was  a  gross  infringement  of  law, 
and  undoubtedly  passed  for  such  at  that 
time  ;  for  the  right  was  already  clear, 
though  the  remedy  was  not  always  at- 
tainable. Two  years  afterward  Ed- 
ward met  his  parliament,  when  that  ob- 
noxious statute  was  formally  repealed. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  unwilling- 


•  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  131.  fid.,  p.  128. 

X  Kymer,  t.  v.,  p.  282.  This  instrument  betrays 
in  its  lan^age  Edward's  consciousness  of  the  vio- 
lent step  he  was  taking,  and  his  wish  to  excuse  it 
$»  m'lch  an  possible. 


ness  to  permit  this  control  of  Advice  of 
parliament  over  his  administra-  parliament 
tion,  he  suffered,  or  rather  soli-  Se's'^o?" 
cited,  their  interference  in  mat-  war  and 
ters  M'hich  have  since  been  p<^^<^^- 
reckoned  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
crown.  This  was  an  unfair  trick  of  his 
policy.  He  was  desirous,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  murmuring  about  subsidies, 
to  throw  the  war  upon  parliament  as 
their  own  act,  though  none  could  have 
been  commenced  more  selfishly  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  less  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  England.  It  is  called  "  the 
war  which  our  lord  the  king  has  underta- 
ken against  his  adversary  of  France,  by 
common  assent  of  all  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  his  realm  in  divers  parlia- 
ments."* And  he  several  times  referred 
it  to  them  to  advise  upon  the  subject  of 
peace.  But  the  commons  showed  their 
humility  or  discretion  by  treating  this  as 
an  invitation  which  it  would  show  good 
manners  to  decline,  though  in  the  18th  of 
the  king's  reign  they  had  joined  with  the 
lords  in  imploring  the  king  to  make  an 
end  of  the  w^ar  by  a  battle  or  by  a  suita- 
ble peace. t  "  Most  dreaded  lord,"  they 
say  upon  one  occasion,  "  as  to  your  war, 
and  the  equipment  necessary  for  it,  we 
are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know 
not  how,  nor  have  the  power  to  devise  : 
W'herefore  w'e  pray  your  grace  to  excuse 
us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  you, 
with  advice  of  the  great  and  \vise  persons 
of  your  council,  to  ordain  what  seems 
best  to  you  for  the  honour  and  profit  of 
yourself  and  your  kingdom ;  and  what 
ever  shall  be  thus  ordained  by  assent  and 
agreement  for  you  and  your  lords,  we 
readily  assent  to,  and  will  hold  it  firmly 
estabhshed."!  At  another  time,  after 
their  petitions  had  been  answered,  "  it 
was  showed  to  the  lords  and  commons 
by  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  the  king's 
chamberlain,  how  a  treaty  had  been  set 
on  foot  between  the  king  and  his  adver- 
sary of  France ;  and  how  he  had  good 
hope  of  a  final  and  agreeable  issue  with 
God's  help  ;  to  which  he  would  not  come 
without  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
Wherefore  the  said  chamberlain  inquired 
on  the  king's  part  of  the  said  lords  and 
commons  whether  they  would  assent  and 
agree  to  the  peace,  in  case  it  might  be 
had  by  treaty  between  the  parties.  To 
which  the  said  commons  with  one  voice 
rej)lied,  that  whatever  end  it  should 
please  the  king  and  lords  to  make  of  the 
treaty,  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  On 
which  answer  the  chamberlain  said  to 


*  Rymer.  t.  v.,  p.  165. 
t  21  E.  III.,  p.  1G3. 


t  Id.,  p.  148. 
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.he  co/ninons,  then  you  will  assent  to  a 
perpetual  treaty  of  peace  if  it  can  be  had. 
And  the  said  commons  answered  at  once 
and  unanimously,  yes,  yes."*  The  lords 
were  not  so  diffident.  Their  great  sta- 
tion as  hereditary  counsellors  gave  them 
weight  in  all  deliberations  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  seem  to  have  pretended 
to  a  negative  voice  in  the  question  of 
peace.  At  least  they  answer,  upon  the 
proposals  made  by  David,  king  of  Scots, 
in  1368,  which  were  submitted  to  them 
in  parliament,  that,  "  saving  to  the  said 
David  and  his  heirs  the  articles  contained 
therein,  they  saw  no  way  of  making  a 
treaty  wiiich  would  not  openly  turn  to 
the  disherison  of  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
to  which  they  would  on  no  account  as- 
sent; and  so  departed  for  that  day."t  A 
few  years  before  they  had  made  a  sim- 
ilar answer  to  some  other  propositions 
from  Scotland.;^  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  both  these  cases  they  acted  with 
the  concurrence  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  king  ;  but  the  precedents  might  have 
been  remembered  in  oliier  circumstances. 
A  third  important  acquisition  of  the 
„.  ^    ,  ^    house  of  commons  during  this 

Bighi  of  ihe  ..  .    ur   u  ♦      f 

commons  to  TCigii  was  the  establishment  of 
inquire  into  their  right  to  investigate  and 
p^iic  abu  ehastise  the  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration. In  the  fourteenth  of 
Edward  III.,  a  committee  of  the  lords' 
house  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  persons  responsible  for  tiic 
receipt  of  the  last  subsidy  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  commons  were  con- 
cerned in  this.*^  The  unfortunate  statute 
of  the  next  year  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision, whicli  was  annulled  willi  the  rest. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  the  connnons 
tried  the  force  of  their  vindictive  arm. 
We  must  pass  onward  an  entire  generation 
of  man,  and  look  at  the  parliament  as- 
sembled in  the  fiflieth  of  I'd  ward  III. 
Nothing  memorable  as  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  commons  in  government 
occurs  before,  unless  it  be  their  request, 
in  the  forty-fifth  of  the  king,  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  made  chniicellor, 
treasurer,  or  other  great  officer ;  to  which 
the  king  answered,  that  he  would  do 
what  best  pleased  his  council. || 

It  will  be  remembered  by  every  one 
ParUamcnt  wlio  has  rciul  our  history,  that 
of  50  K.  ni.  jii  the  latter  years  of  IM ward's 
life,  his  fame  was  tarnished  by  the  as- 

♦28  E.  III.,  p.  2C1. 

t  Id.,  p.  295.  Cnrte  says,  "the  hmh  and  com- 
mons giving  this  advice  separately,  derl>ire»l,"  «Stc. 
— Hist,  of  England,  vol.  li.,  p.  51H.  I  can  find  no 
mention  of  the  commons  domg  this  in  the  roll  of 
parliament.  t  Rynter,  t.  v.,  p.  269. 

6ld.   p.  114.  11  Id.,  p.  304. 


cendency  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
I  Alice  Perrers.  The  former,  a  man  ol 
more  ambition  than  his  capacity  seems 
to  have  warranted,  even  incurred  the  sds- 
[)icion  of  meditating  to  set  aside  the  heir 
of  the  crown,  when  the  Black  Prince 
should  have  sunk  into  the  grave.  Wheth- 
er he  wasAvronged  or  not  by  these  con- 
jectures, they  certainly  apj)ear  to  have 
operated   on   lho.se    most    <  d    lo 

take  alarm  at  them.     A  p.  :  met 

in  April,  1376,  wherein  th-  !  un- 

popularity of  the  king's  ac.;.....,  L.alion, 
or  the  intluence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
led  to  very  remarkable  cc:  .• 

After  granting  a  subsidy,  li 
"  considering  the  evils  of  the  touniry, 
through  so  many  wars  and  other  causes, 
and  that  the  officers  now  in  the  knig's 
service  are  insuflicient  without  furllicr  as- 
sistance for  so  grf'nt  a  eharc«\  prnv  ihal 
the  council  be  ^  :- 

tion  of  ten  or  t-s  ,  .1 

others,  to  be  constantly  at  hand,  so  that 
no  business  of  weight  should  be  despalcli- 
ed  without  the  consent  of  all ;  nor  sntall- 
or  matters  without  that  of  four  ■  "'f 

The  kitig  pretended  to  come  with  y 

into  this   measure,  which  was  ft)Uowi'il 
by  a  strict  restraint  on  them  and  all  other 
officers  from  taking  presents  in  the  course 
of  their  duty.     After  this,  "  the  .^   :  '         i 
mons  appeared  in  parliamrnt.  ]  ^ 

that  they  had  the  same  :  r 

to  assist  the  king  with  th'  i- 

tunes ;   but  that  it  seemed  to  Ihcm,  v 

their  said  lieee  lonl  h'  '  •'••■'>-  ] 

about  him  faithful  <  I 

officers,  he  would  ha\t  Lt  tn  .mi 

he  would  have  had  no  nct-d  of  >  ; 

his   commons  with    subsidy  or   tallage, 

considering   the   great   ransoms   i,(  the 

French   and    Scotch   kings,   and  of  so 

many  other  prisoners;    at)d  th  *     * 

prared  to  be  for  the  private  :i 

of  some  near  the  king,  and  of  - 

their  collusion,  that  the  king  and  i 

are  so  empoverished,  and  the  (  ■» 

so  mined.     And  they  promised 

that   if  he  woidd  do  spfodv  y 

such  as  shouM  \iv  f> 

from  them  what  lav 


♦  Most 
over  this  i 
haps,  (if  I' 
Life   of   W 


a   ciilh^f 
founder, 
wi'n  ' 
itH  ••>■ 

the    i'li^i'  11    I..IIH    imr-f    1^   li 

t  Kyiuer.  t.  ».  n  ta. 
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with  what  had  been  already  granted  in 
parliament,  they  will  engage  that  he 
should  be  rich  enough  to  maintain  his 
wars  for  a  long  time,  without  much 
charging  his  people  in  any  manner." 
They  next  proceeded  to  allege  three 
particular  grievances  ,  the  removal  of  the 
staple  from  Calais,  where  it  had  been  fixed 
by  parliament,  through  the  procurement 
and  advice  of  the  said  private  counsellors 
about  the  king;  the  participation  of  the 
same  persons  in  lending  money  to  the 
king  at  exorbitant  usury ;  and  their  pur- 
chasing at  a  low  rate  for  their  own  ben- 
efit old  debts  from  the  crown,  the  whole 
of  which  they  had  afterward  induced 
the  king  to  repay  to  themselves.  For 
these  and  for  many  more  misdemeanors, 
the  commons  accused  and  impeached  the 
lords  Latimer  and  Nevil,  with  four  mer- 
chants, Lyons,  Elhs,  Peachey,  and  Bury.* 
Latimer  had  been  chamberlain,  and  Nevil 
held  another  office.  The  former  was  the, 
friend  and  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. Nor  was  this  parliament  at  all 
nice  in  touching  a  point  where  kings  least 
endure  their  interference.  An  ordinance 
was  made,  that  "  whereas  man}'  women 
prosecute  the  suits  of  others  in  courts 
of  justice  by  way  of  maintenance,  and  to 
get  profit  thereby,  which  is  displeasing  to 
the  king,  he  forbids  any  woman  hence- 
forward, and  especially  Alice  Ferrers,  to 
do  so,  on  pain  of  the  said  Alice  forfeiting 
all  her  goods,  and  suffering  banishment 
from  the  kingdom."! 

The  part  which  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  ever  been  distinguished  for  his 
respectful  demeanour  towards  Edward, 
bore  in  this  unprecedented  opposition,  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter ;  and  it  was  led  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Peter  de  la  Mare,  a  servant  of 
the  Earl  of  March,  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  Philippa,  heiress  of  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  stood  next  after  the  young 
irince  Richard  in  lineal  succession  to 
the  crown.  The  proceedings  of  this  ses- 
sion were  indeed  highly  popular.  But  no 
house  of  commons  would  have  gone  such 
lengths  on  the  mere  support  of  popular 
opinions,  unless  instigated  and  encoura- 
ged by  higher  authority.  Without  this, 
their  petitions  might  perhaps  liave  ob- 
tained, for  the  sake  of  subsidy,  an  im- 
mediate consent;  but  those  who  took 
the  lead  in  preparing  them  must  have  re- 
mained unsheltered  after  a  dissolution, 
to  abide  the  vengfxince  of  the  crown, 
with  no  assurance  that  another  parlia- 


*  Rvrncr  t.  v.,  p.  33^ 


t  Id.,  p.  329. 


ment  would  espouse  their  cause  as  its 
own.  Such  indeed  was  their  fate  in  the 
present  instance.  Soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  parhament,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  long  smking  by  fatal  decay,  had 
rallied  his  expiring  energies  for  this  do- 
mestic combat,  left  his  inheritance  to  a 
child  ten  years  old,  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
Immediately  after  this  event,  Lancaster 
recovered  his  influence ;  and  the  former 
favourites  returned  to  court.  Peter  de  la 
IMare  was  confined  at  Nottingham,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  The  citizens 
indeed  attempted  an  insurrection,  and 
threatened  to  burn  the  Savoy,  Lancaster's 
residence,  if  De  la  Mare  wasnot  released ; 
but  the  Bishop  of  London  succeeded  in 
appeasing  them.*  A  parliament  met  next 
year,  which  overthrew  the  work  of  its 
predecessor,  restored  those  who  had  beeh 
impeached,  and  repealed  the  ordinance 
against  Alice  Perrers.f  So  little  secu- 
rity will  popular  assemblies  ever  aff'ord 
against  arbitrary  power,  when  deprived 
of  regular  leaders  and  the  consciousness 
of  mutual  fidelity. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  March,  in  employing 
the  house  of  commons  as  an  engine  of 
attack  against  an  obnoxious  ministry, 
was  perfectly  novel,  and  indicates  a  sen- 
sible change  in  the  character  of  our  con- 
stitution. In  the  reign  of  Edward  XL, 
parliament  had  little  share  in  resisting 
the  government ;  much  more  was  efi'ected 
by  the  barons,  through  risings  of  their 
feudal  tenantry.  Fifty  years  of  authority 
better  respected,  of  law  better  enforced, 
had  rendered  these  more  perilous,  and  of 
a  more  violent  appearance  than  formerly. 
A  surer  resource  presented  itself  in  the 
increased  weight  of  the  lower  house  in 
parliament.  And  this  indirect  aristocrat- 
ical  influence  gave  a  surprising  impulse 
to  that  assembly,  and  particularly  tended 
to  establish  beyond  question  its  control 
over  public  abuses.  It  is  less  just  to  re- 
mark, that  it  also  tended  to  preserve  the 
relation  and  harmony  between  each  part 
and  the  other,  and  to  prevent  that  jarring 
of  emulation  and  jealousy,  which,  though 
generally  found  in  the  division  of  power 
between  a  noble  and  a  popular  estate,  has 
scarcely  ever  caused  a  dissension,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  little  moment,  between 
our  two  houses  of  parliament  ? 


♦  Anonym.  Hist.  Edw.  III.,  ad  calcem  Heming- 
ford,  pp.  444,  448.  Walsingham  gives  a  difierent 
reason,  p.  192. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  374.  Not  more  than  six  or  seven 
of  the  knights  who  had  sat  in  the  last  parliament 
were  returned  to  this,  as  appears  by  the  writs  in 
Prynne's  4th  Register,  p.  302,  311 
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The  commons  liad  sustamed  with  equal 
firmness  and  discretion  a  defen- 
Greann  sive  war  against  arbitrary  pow- 
•reaseofthe  er  under  Edward  III.  :  tliey 
SmmJ'nV.'"  advanced  with  very  difTercnt 
steps  towards  his  successor. 
Upon  the  king's  death,  though  Hichard's 
coronation  took  place  without  delay,  and 
no  proper  regency  was  constituted,  yet 
a  council  of  twelve,  whom  the  great  oiR- 
cers  of  state  were  to  obey,  supplied  its 
place  to  every  effectual  intent.  Among 
these  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  not 
numbered ;  and  he  retired  from  court  in 
some  disgust.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
the  young  king,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
knights  who  had  sat  in  that  wliich  im- 
peached the  Lancasterian  party  were  re- 
turned.* Peter  de  la  Mare,  now  releas- 
ed from  prison,  was  elected  speaker ;  a 
dignity  which,  according  to  some,  he  had 
filled  in  the  Good  Parliament,  as  that  of 
the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III.  was  popular- 
ly styled ;  though  the  rolls  do  not  men- 
tion either  him  or  any  other  as  bearing 
that  honourable  name  before  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford  in  the  parliament  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.f  The  prosecution  against 
Alice  Perrers  was  now  revived ;  not,  as 
far  as  appears,  by  direct  impeachment  of 
tlie  commons ;  but  articles  were  exhibit- 
ed against  her  in  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  king's  part,  for  breaking  the  ordi- 
nance made  against  her  intermeddling  at 
court;  upon  which  she  received  judg- 
ment of  banishment  and  forfeiture.|  At 
the  request  of  the  lower  house,  the  lords 
in  the  king's  name  appointed  nine  per- 
sons of  ditferent  ranks  ;  tliree  bishops, 
two  earls,  two  bannerets,  and  two  bache- 
lors, to  be  a  permanent  council  about  the 
king,  so  that  no  business  of  importance 
should  be  transacted  witliout  tliiir  unani- 
mous consent.  The  king  was  even  com- 
pelled to  consent  that,  during  his  minor- 
ity, the  chancellor,  treasurer,  judges,  and 
other  chief  officers  should  be  made  in 
parliament;  by  wliich  provision,  combi- 
ned with  tliat  of  liie  parliamentary  coun- 
cil, the  whole  executive  government  was 
transferred  to  the  two  houses.  A  peti- 
tion that  none  might  be  employed  in  the 
king's  service,  nor  belong  to  his  council, 
who  liad  been  formerly  accused  upon 
good  grounds,  struck  at  Lord  Latimer, 
who  had  retained  some  degree  of  power 

»  Walhirigham,  p.  200,  says  pene  oiuiuk  ;  but  the 
list  published  iii  Prynne's  4th  Kripstcr  inducM  me 
to  qualify  this  l(R)seexpre8sio!i.  Ahcc  I'orrrrs  had 
bribed,  he  tells  us,  many  of  the  lords,  arj<l  all  the 
lawyers  of  Kngland;  yet  by  the  perseverance  of 
tbese  knichls  she  was  convicted. 

i  Rot.  I'arl.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  374. 

i  T''  ....  vol.  lii.,  p.  i'i 


in  the  new  establishment,    ^mother,  sug- 
gesting that  Gascony,  Ireland,  Artoi«»',  ana 
the  Scottish  marches  we ' 
ing  lost  for  want  of  goo  .  •  _:h 

it  were  so  generally  worded  as  lo  i(  ave 
the  means  of  remedy  to  the  king's  ple;i8« 
ure,  yet  shows  a  growing  enere^v  and 
self-confidence  in  that  h 

not  many  years  before  e 

question  of  peace  or  war  too  high  for 
their  deliberation.  Their  subsidy  waa 
sufficiently  liberal ;  but  they  took  care  to 
pray  the  king  that  fit  persons  i  '  l^o 
assigned  for  its  receipt  and 
ment,  lest  it  sliould  any  way  be  <iiveried 
from  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Accord- 
ingly Walworth  and  Philpol,  two  eminent 
citizens  of  London,  were  appointed  to 
this  office  and  sworn  in  parliament  lo  itM 
execution.* 

But  whether  through  the  wastefulness 
of  government,  or  rather  because  Ed- 
ward's legacy,  the  French  war,  like  a 
ruinous  and  interminable  lawsuit  ex- 
hausted all  public  coir  "  ic 
was  an  equally  craving  •  .  .- 
sidy  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament. 
The  commons  now  made  i,  more  serious 
stand.  The  speaker,  Sir  .Hmes  Picker- 
ing, after  the  protestation  against  giving 
ofl'ence,  which  has  since  beeoine  more 
matter  of  form  than  perhaps  it  was  then 
considered,  reminded  the  lords  of  the 
council  of  a  promise  nwde  to  the  last 
parliament,  tliat,  if  they  would  help  the 
king  for  once  with  a  laree  subsidy  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  uiv'-  i 
against  the  enemy,  i  .  ;1 
on  them  again,  but  to  support  tue  war 
from  his  own  revenues ;  in  faith  of  which 
promise  there  had  been  granted  the  lar- 
tl«'st  sum  that  any  king  of  1'  '  '.  id 
ever  been  suffere<l  lo  levy  \m  rl 
a  time,  to  the  utmost  loss  anil 
nience  of  the  commons;  part  »  .  .a 
ought  still  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  and 
render  it  unnecessar)'  to  burden  :  r 
the  exliausted  |)eoj>le.  To  thi-s  .Si 
lord-steward  of  the  I 
that  he  knew  not  oi 
made  answer  by  order  of  the  ki  , 
"saving  the  honour  and  reverem-  r 
lord  the  king  and  the  lords  there 
ent,  the  commons  did  n<  "  \ 
asserting  that  part  of  i 
should  be  still  in  the  treasury ;  it 
notorious  that  every  penny  had  gnn 
the  hands  of  Walworth  and  Phdpot,  jij^ 


V 
il«J 


the  purposes  of  the  war,  fur  ykhkch  liiey 


•  Rot  ParL,  toL  ul,  F  M. 
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had  in  effect  disbursed  the  whole."  Not 
salisricd  with  this  general  justification,  the 
commons  pressed  for  an  account  of  the 
expenditure.  Scrope  was  again  commis- 
sioned to  answer,  that "  though  it  had  nev- 
er been  seen,  that  of  a  subsidy  or  other 
grant  made  to  the  king  in  parliament  or 
out  of  parliament  by  the  commons,  any 
account  had  afterward  been  rendered  to 
the  commons,  or  to  any  other  except  the 
king  and  his  officers,  yet  the  king,  to  grat- 
ify them,  of  his  own  accord,  without  do- 
ing it  by  way  of  right,  would  have  Wal- 
worth, along  with  certain  persons  of  the 
council,  exhibit  to  them  in  writing  a  clear 
account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure, 
jpon  condition  that  this  should  never  be 
used  as 'a  precedent,  nor  inferred  to  be 
done  otherwise  than  by  the  king's  spon- 
taneous connuand."  The  commons  were 
again  urged  to  provide  for  the  public  de- 
fence, being  their  own  concern  as  much 
as  that  of  the  king.  But  they  merely 
shifted  their  ground  and  had  recourse  to 
other  pretences.  They  requested  that 
five  or  six  peers  might  come  to  them,  in 
order  to  discuss  this  question  of  subsidy. 
The  lords  entirely  rejected  this  proposal, 
and  affirmed  that  such  a  proceeding  had 
never  been  known  except  in  the  three 
last  parliaments  ;  but  allowed  that  it  had 
been  the  course  to  elect  a  committee  of 
eigh*"  or  ten  from  each  house,  to  confer 
easily  and  withaut  noise  together.  The 
commons  acceded  to  this,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  was  appointed,  though 
no  result  of  their  discussion  appears  upon 
the  r©ll. 

Upon  examining  the  accounts  submit- 
ted to  them,  these  sturdy  commoners 
raised  a  new  objection.  It  appeared  that 
large  sums  had  been  expended  upon  gar- 
risons in  France  and  Ireland,  and  other 
places  beyond  the  kingdom,  of  which 
they  protested  themselves  not  liable  to 
bear  the  charge.  It  was  answered  that 
Gascony  and  the  king's  other  dominions 
beyond  sea  were  the  outworks  of  Eng- 
land, nor  could  the  people  ever  be  secure 
from  war  at  their  thresholds  unless  these 
were  maintained.  They  lastly  insisted 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  rich  through  the 
wealth  tliat  had  devolved  on  him  from 
his  grandfather.  But  this  was  affirmed, 
in  reply,  to  be  merely  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  Edward's  creditors.  Thus 
driven  from  all  their  arguments,  the  com- 
mons finally  consented  to  a  moderate  ad- 
ditional imposition  upon  the  export  of 
wool  and  leather,*  which  were  already 
subject  to   considerable  duties,  apologi- 


^  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  35—38. 


zing  on  account  of  their  poverty  for  the 
slenderness  of  their  grant. 

The  necessities  of  government,  how- 
ever, let  their  cause  be  what  it  might, 
were  by  no  means  feigned ;  and  a  new 
parliament  was  assembled  about  seven 
months  after  the  last,  wherein  the  king, 
without  waiting  for  a  petition,  informed 
the  commons  that  the  treasurers  were 
ready  to  exhibit  their  accounts  before 
them.  This  was  a  signal  victory  after 
the  reluctant  and  ungracious  concession 
made  to  the  last  parliament.  Nine  per- 
sons of  different  ranks  were  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  commons  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  the  dis- 
position which  had  been  made  of  the  late 
king's  personal  estate.  They  ended  by 
granting  a  poll-tax,  which  they  pretended 
to  think  adequate  to  the  supply  required.* 
But  in  those  times  no  one  possessed  any 
statistical  knowledge,  and  every  calcula- 
tion which  required  it  was  subject  to 
enormous  error,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  an  eminent  example. f  In 
the  next  parliament  (3  Ric.  II.)  it  was  set 
forth  that  only  £^22,000  had  been  collect- 
ed by  the  poll-tax,  while  the  pay  of  the 
king's  troops  hired  for  the  expedition  to 
Britany,  the  pretext  of  the  grant,  had 
amounted  for  but  half  a  year  to  jC50,000. 
The  king,  in  short,  was  more  straitened 
than  ever.  His  distresses  gave  no  small 
advantage  to  the  commons.  Their  speak- 
er was  instructed  to  declare  that,  as  it 
appeared  to  them,  if  the  aifairs  of  their 
liege  lord  had  been  properly  conducted 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  could  not  have 
wanted  aid  of  his  commons,  who  are  now 
poorer  than  before.  They  pray  that,  as 
the  king  was  so  much  advanced  in  age 
and  discretion,  his  perpetual  council  (ap- 
pointed in  his  first  parliament)  might  be 
discharged  of  their  labours ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  them,  the  five  chief  officers  of 
state,  to  wit,  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  chamberlain, 
and  steward  of  the  household,  might  be 
named  in  parliament,  and  declared  to  the 
commons  as  the  king's  sole  counsellors, 
not  removable  before  the  next  parlia- 
ment. They  required  also  a  general 
commission  to  be  made  out,  similar  to 
that  in  the  last  session,  giving  powers  to 
a  certain  number  of  peers  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  household,  as  well  as  into  all 
receipts  and  expenses  since  the  king's 
accession.  The  former  petition  seems 
to  have  been  passed  over  ;J  but  a  com- 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  57.  t  See  ante,  p.  375. 

X  Nevertheless,  the  commons  repeated  it  in  tneit 
rchedulo  of  petitions ;  and  received  an  evasiv^^ 
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mission  as  reqiested  was  made  out  to 
three  prelates,  three  earls,  three  banner- 
ets, three  knights,  and  three  citizens.* 
After  guarding  thus,  as  they  conceived, 
against  malversation,  but  in  eflect  rath- 
er protecting  their  posterity  than  them- 
selves, the  commons  prolonged  the  last 
imposition  on  wool  and  leather  for  an- 
other year. 

It  would  be  but  repetition  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  the  rolls  of  the  two  next 
years ;  we  have  still  the  same  tale ;  de- 
mand of  subsidy  on  one  side,  remon- 
strance and  endeavours  at  reformation  on 
the  other.  After  the  tremendous  insur- 
rection of  the  villeins,  in  1382,  a  parlia- 
ment was  convened  to  advise  about  re- 
pealing l!ie  charters  of  general  manumis- 
sion, extorted  from  the  king  by  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.  In  tins  measure 
all  concurred  ;  but  the  commons  were  not 
afraid  to  say  that  the  late  risings  had  been 
provoked  by  the  burdens  which  a  prodi- 
gal court  had  called  for  in  the  preceding 
session.  Their  language  is  unusually 
bold.  "  It  seemed  to  them,  after  full  de- 
liberation," they  said,  "  that  unless  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  were 
speedily  reformed,  the  kingdom  itself 
would  be  utterly  lost  and  ruined  for  ever, 
and  therein  their  lord  the  king,  with  all 
the  peers  and  commons,  which  God  for- 
bid. For  true  it  is  that  there  are  such 
defects  in  the  said  administration,  as  well 
about  the  king's  person  and  his  house- 
hold, as  in  his  courts  of  justice;  and 
oy  grievous  oppressions  in  the  country 
through  maintainers  of  suits,  who  are,  as 
it  were,  kings  in  the  country,  that  right 
and  law  arc  come  to  nothing,  and  the  poor 
commons  are  from  time  to  time  so  pil- 
laged and  ruined,  partly  by  the  king's  pur- 
veyors of  the  household,  and  others  who 
pay  nothing  for  what  they  lake,  partly  by 
the  subsidies  and  tallages  raised  upon 
them,  and  besides  by  the  oppressive  be- 
haviour of  the  servants  of  the  king  and 
other  lords,  and  especially  of  the  afore- 
said maintainers  of  suits,  that  they  are 
reduced  to  greater  poverty  and  discom- 
fort than  ever  they  were  before.  And 
moref>ver,  though  great  sums  have  been 
continually  granted  by  and  levied  upon 
them  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
yet  they  are  not  the  better  defended 
against  their  enemies,  but  every  year  are 

•wer,  rpferrin^  to  nn  ordinance  ma;lo  in  ihe  firat 
parliatii'-nt  ut  the  king,  the  applicaUon  of  which  u 
indcfinitp,  p.  37'J. 

♦  Seo  ante.  p.  3"!!.  In  Rymrr.  t.  vhi ,  p.  250,  the 
Archbishop  of  York's  f'"""  ■•••'<•"•<  i-nun.'  theiM 
commissiofuTH,  which  '-en. 

But  It  IS  plain  by  the  i  .  :    ...  .  '«*en 

«rere  mraut  to  be  appointed. 


plundered  and  wasted  by  sea  and  lano, 
without  any  relief.  Which  calamities 
the  said  poor  commons,  who  lately  used 
to  live  in  honour  and  prosperity,  can  uo 
longer  endure.     And  •  <  the  real 

truth,  these  injuries  1  ne  to  the 

poorer  commons  more  than  they  ever 
suffered  before,  caused  them  to  rise,  and 
to  commit  the  mischief  done  in  their  late 
riot;  and  there  is  still  cause  to  fear 
greater  evils,  if  sufficient  remedy  !'♦•  not 
timely  provide  :  the  ou*  id 

oppressions  aij:  Wher'i..     ..iiy 

it  please  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  noble 
peers  of  the  realm  now  assembled  in  tliis 
parliament,  to  provide  such  reiin-tly  and 
amendment  as  to  the  said  ;i  n, 

that  the  state  and  dignity  c  in 

the  first  place,  and  of  the  lords  may  be 
preser^'ed,  as  the  commons  have  always 
desired,  and  the  commons  may  be  put  in 
peace;  removii'  ion  as  th  '»o 

detected,  evil  i,.  >  and  w  .s, 

and  putting  in  liicir  stead  the  bi  >i  and 
most  suflicient,  and  taking  away  all  the 
bad  practices  which  have  led  to  the  last 
rising,  or  else  none  can  imagine  thai 
this  kingdom  can  longer  subsist  without 
greater  misfortunes  than  it  ever  endured. 
And  for  (Jod's  sake  let  it  not  be  forgot* 
ten,  that  there  be  put  about  the  king  and 
of  his  council  the  best  lords  and  kiughls 
that  can  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  • 

"  A*nd  be  it  known  (the  entry  i  '-) 

that  after  ihe  king  our   h>ril.  ,© 

peers  of  the  realm  and  his  coi  I 

taken  advice  upon  these  requ«  .•_• 

to  him  for  his  good  and  his  kingiloni*8 
as  it  really  appeared  to  him,  willrd  and 
granted,  that  certain  bishops,  lords,  and 
others   should    be  v, 

and  examine   in  pri  iO 

government  of  the  kings  person  and  of 
his  houseludd,  and  to  suggest  proper 
remedies  wherever  necessary,  and  re- 
port them  to  the  king.  And  it  was  said 
by  the  peers  in  parliam«iit.  ih»t  ;4m  it 
seemed  to  thf  m,  if  r  it 

were  to  lake  place      .      .  4- 

dom,it  should  begin  by  the  chief  member, 
which  is  the  king  himsflf,  and  so  from 
person  to  piTson,  as  well  churchmen  as 
others,  and  j)l;t-  '   •  lor  to 

lower,  without  -  "A 

considerable  number   ol    conn  m 

were  accordingly  appointed,  \\: .  -7 

the  king  alone  or  in  parliament  dots  not 
appear ;  the  latter,  howcvt  r,  is  more 
probal)le.  They  seem  lo  havi-  made 
some  progress  in  the  wop'k  m- 

lion,  for  we  find  that  the  <•  '« 

household  were  sworn  lo  obneno  iheir 

■  •~kot.  Pari .  b  B   ^iZn  100 
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regulations.     But  in  all  likelihood  these 
were  soon  neglected. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  that  with  such  feel- 
ings of  resentment  towards  the  crown, 
the  commons  were  backward  in  granting 
subsidies.  Perhaps  the  king  would  not 
have  obtained  one  at  all  if  he  had  not 
withheld  his  charter  of  pardon  for  all  of- 
fences committed  during  the  insurrec- 
tion. This  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  quiet  among  the  people ;  and 
though  the  members  of  the  commons  had 
certainly  not  been  insurgents,  yet  inevi- 
table irregularities  had  occurred  in  quel- 
ling the  tumults,  which  would  have  put 
them  too  much  in  the  power  of  those  un- 
worthy men  who  filled  the  benches  of 
justice  under  Richard.  The  king  de- 
clared that  it  was  unusual  to  grant  a  par- 
don without  a  subsidy ;  the  commons 
still  answered  that  they  would  consider 
about  the  matter-  and  the  king  instantly 
rejoined  that  he  would  consider  about 
his  pardon  (s'aviseroit  de  sa  dite  grace) 
till  they  had  done  what  they  ought. 
They  renewed  at  length  the  usual  tax  on 
wool  and  leather.* 

This  extraordinary  assumption  of  pow- 
er by  the  commons  was  not  merely  ow- 
ing to  the  king's  poverty.  It  was  en- 
couraged by  the  natural  feebleness  of  a 
disunited  government.  The  high  rank 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  Lancaster  .gave 
him  no  little  influence,  though  contending 
with  many  enemies  at  court,  as  well  as 
the  ill-will  of  the  people.  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  king's  youngest  uncle, 
more  able  and  turbulent  than  Lancaster, 
became,  as  he  grew  older,  an  eager 
competitor  for  power,  which  he  sought 
through  the  channel  of  popularity.  The 
earls  of  March,  Arundel,  and  Warwick 
bore  a  considerable  part,  and  were  the 
favourites  of  parliament.  Even  Lancas- 
ter, after  a  few  years,  seems  to  have  fal- 
len into  popular  courses,  and  recovered 
some  share  of  public  esteem.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  reforming  commission 
m  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  though  he 
had  been  studiously  excluded  from  those 
^receding.  W^e  cannot  hope  to  disentan- 
gle the  intrigues  of  this  remote  age,  as 
■•O  which  our  records  are  of  no  service, 
and  the  chroniclers  are  very  slightly  in- 
formed. So  far  as  we  may  conjecture, 
Lancaster,  finding  his  situation  insecure 
at  court,  began  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the 
commons,  whose  liatred  of  the  admin- 
istration abated  their  former  hostihty  to- 
wards him.f 


♦  Rot.  Par!.,  5  R,  II,  p.  104. 
t  The  commons  granted  a  subsidy,  7  R.  II.,  to 
rapport  Lancaster's  war  in  Caatile. — R  P.,  p.  284. 


The  character  of  Richard  II.  was  now 
developing  itself,  and  the  hopes  characttjroi 
excited  by  his  remarkable  pres-  R'chard. 
ence  of  mind  in  confronting  the  rioters  on 
Blackheath  were  rapidly  destroyed.  Not 
that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity,  as  has 
been  sometimes  imagined.  For  if  we 
measure  intellectual  power  by  the  great- 
est exertion  it  ever  displays,  rather  than 
by  its  average  results,  Richard  II.  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talents.  He  pos- 
sessed, along  with  much  dissimulation,  a 
decisive  promptitude  in  seizing  the  criti- 
cal moment  for  action.  Of  this  quality, 
besides  his  celebrated  behaviour  towards 
the  insurgents,  he  gave  striking  evidence 
in  several  circumstances  which  we  shall 
have  shortly  to  notice.  But  his  ordinary 
conduct  belied  the  abilities  which  on 
these  rare  occasions  shone  forth,  and 
rendered  them  ineffectual  for  his  securi- 
ty. Extreme  pride  and  violence,  with  an 
inordinate  partiality  for  the  most  worth- 
less favourites,  were  his  predominant 
characteristics.  In  the  latter  quality, 
and  in  the  events  ofiMs,  reign,  he  forma 
a  pretty  exact  pairiilel  to  Edward  IL 
Scropc,  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  parliament,  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  irremoveable  without  its  con 
currence,  lost  the  great  seal  for  refusing 
to  set  it  to  some  prodigal  grants.  Upon 
a  slight  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Court- 
ney, the  king  ordered  his  temporalities  to 
be  seized,  the  execution  of  which  Mi- 
chael de  ia  Pole,  his  new  chancellor,  and 
a  favourite  of  his  own,  could  hardly  pre- 
vent. This  was  accompanied  with  inde- 
cent and  outrageous  expressions  of  an- 
ger, unworthy  of  his  station  and  of  those 
whom  he  insulted.* 

Though  no  king  could  be  less  respect- 
able than  Richard  yet  the  con-  jj,  ,,,, 
stitution  nivested  a  sovereign  more  power 
with  such  ample  prerogative,  on  his  ma 
that  it  was  far  less  easy  to  re-  ^''"'^' 
sist  his  personal  exercise  of  power  than 
the  unsettled  councils  of  a  minority.  In 
the  parliament  6  R.  II.,  sess.  2,  the  com- 
mons pray  certain  lords  whom  they 
name,  to  be  assigned  as  their  advisers. 
This  had  been  permitted  in  the  two  last 
sessions  without  exception.!  But  the 
king,  in  granting  their  request,  reserved 


Whether  the  populace  changed  their  opmion  of 
him,  I  know  not.  He  was  still  dishked  by  them 
two  years  before.  The  insurgents  of  1382  are  said 
to  have  compelled  men  to  swear  that  they  •would 
obey  King  Richard  and  the  commons,  and  that  they 
would  accept  no  king  named  John. — Walsingham, 
p.  248. 

*  Walsingham,  pp.  230,  315,  317. 

*■  Rot.  Pari.,  5  R.  li.,  p.  100.  '  6  R    U.,  se»a  k 
p.  134. 
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his  right  of  naming  any  others.*  Though 
the  commons  did  not  relax  in  their  ini- 
portun^ies  for  the  redress  of  general 
grievaMces,  they  did  not  venture  to  inter- 
medd)')  as  before  with  the  conduct  of  ad- 
ministration. They  did  not  even  object 
to  tlio  grant  of  the  marquisate  of  Dublin, 
with  almost  a  princely  dominion  over 
Ireland ;  which  enormous  donation  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  to  Vere, 
a  favourite  of  the  king.f  A  petition  that 
the  officers  of  state  should  annually  visit 
and  inquire  into  his  household,  was  an- 
swered, that  the  king  would  do  what  he 
pleased. I  Yet  this  was  little  in  compar- 
ison with  their  former  proceedings. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  more  de- 
Proceedinss  ceitful  to  a  monarch,  unsupport- 
ofpariia-      g^  by  ^n  armed  force,  and  des- 

raeiu  in  the  ,.     ^-^       /.  ,    •  ., 

tenth  of  titute  of  wary  advisers,  than 
Richard.  this  submission  of  his  people. 
A  single  eflurt  was  enough  to  overturn 
his  government.  Parliament  met  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  steadily  deter- 
mined to  reform  the  administration,  and 
especially  to  punish  s  chief  leader,  Mi- 
chael dela  Pole,  earl  n  Suffolk,  and  lord 
chancellor.  According  to  the  remarka- 
ble narration  of  a  contemporary  histori- 
an,^ too  circumstantial  to  be  rejected,  but 
rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  si- 
lence of  all  other  writers  and  of  the  par- 
liamentary roll,  the  king  was  loitering  at 
his  palace  at  Kltham  when  he  received 
a  message  from  the  two  houses  request- 
ing the  dismissal  of  Suffolk,  since  they 
had  matter  to  allege  against  him  that 
they  could  not  move  while  he  kept  the 
office  of  chancellor.  Kichard,  with  his 
usual  intemperance,  answered  lliat  he 
would  not  for  their  request  remove  the 
meanest  scullion  from  his  kitchen.  They 
returned  a  positive  refusal  to  proceed  on 
anv  public  business  until  liie  king  should 
appear  {)ers()iially  in  parliament,  and  dis- 
place the  chancellor.  The  king  required 
forty  knights  to  be  deputed  from  the  rest, 
to  inform  him  clearly  of  their  wishes. 
But  the  commons  declined  a  proposal,  in 
which  they  feared,  or  affected  to  fear, 
some  treachery.  At  length  the  Duke  of 
Glocester,  and  Arundel,  bishop  of  Ely, 
were  commissioned  to  speak  the  sense 
of  parliament,  and  they  delivered  it,  if 
we    may  still  believe  whit  we  read,  in 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  9  R.  II.,  p.  145.  t  Id-  P-  209. 

X  Id.,  p.  213.  It  is  however  a.ssrric  :  iii  the  nrtl- 
flesof  impeachment  against  Snflolk.  uil  .uhnittw) 
DV  his  defence,  that  nme  lords  h:«il  tx.-n  ap[>ointed 
in  the  last  parhament,  viz..  9  K.  II..  to  inquire 
into  the  stale  of  the  household,  aii<l  nlonn  wlial- 
ever  was  amiss.     H  it  nothing  of  tin-*  appt-ars  in 

l*»e  roll  .  «^«« 

6  Knyghton,  in  Twyideo,  x.  Script.,  col.  2680. 

Bb 


I  very  extraordinary  language,  asserting 
tliat  there  was  an  ancient  statute,  accord- 
ing to  which,  if  the  king  absented  him- 
self from  parliament  without  just  cause 
during  forty  days,  which  he  had  now  ex- 
ceeded, every  man  might  return  without 
permission  to  his  own  country ;  and 
moreover  there  was  another  statute  and 
(as  they  might  mure  truly  say)  a  prece- 
dent of  no  remote  dale,  that  if  a  king,  by 
bad  counsel,  or  his  own  folly  and  ob.^ii 
nacy,  alienated  himself  from  his  people, 
and  would  not  govern  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  advice  of  the 
peers,  but  madly  and  wantonly  followed 
his  own  single  will,  it  should  be  lawful 
for  them,  with  the  common  assent  of  the 
people,  to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  and 
elevate  to  it  some  near  kinsman  of  the 
royal  blood.  I3y  this  discourse  the  king 
was  induced  to  meet  his  parliament, 
where  Suffolk  u  is  ()(- 

fice,  and    the  iu:^  ^         :  hnn 

commenced.* 

The  charges  against  this  minister, 
without  being  wholly  frivolous,  impeach- 
were  not  so  weighty  as  the  clam-  "•«"«  o( 
our  of  the  commons  might  have  *'"'''*''^ 
led  us  to  expect.  Besides  forfeiting  all 
his  grants  from  the  crown,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he 
should  have  paid  such  fine  as  the  kins 
might  impose ;  a  sentence  that  would 
have  been  outrageously  severe  in  many 
cases,  though  little  more  than  nugatory  in 
the  present.! 

This  was  the  second  precedent  of  thai 
grand  constitutional  resource,  comnuMtoQ 
parliamentary  impeachment  :  »f  rciorm. 
and  more  remarkable,  from  the  emi- 
nence of  llu!  person  attacked,  than  that 
of  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  tlfiicth  year  of 


I'pon  full  considfrntion,  I  am  much  inc 


to  pive  credit  to  thi^ 
tlie  mam  facts  ;  aii  ' 
Uli)ce."«trr  ami  the  1> 
have  been  made  public  :  • 
so  iejiine  an  historian.     '<• 
noilimfj  of  the  matter ; 
forme*!,  and  so  froqi!<  n" 
draw  no  Rlron^j  in(< 
most  wei^lis  witli  m 
Oct.  1,  13l7,  anil  w.i 
longer  p<!riod  than  t: 
have  rtvpiireil  ;  :••  !   •  -  ■  '- :. 
the  session  n-*  c  •■'  ■  <     ■'.  i-  "' 
cellor"  in  '  ■  '  !  '"i  •  •• 

so  that  hf  '••■">  '••- 

which  tallit.1  Willi  K 
18   plain,  from  iho  ! 
put  l'i\ 
both  ! 
lion  ai.'l  1 
cii!*s«'il  in 

where  else  (iiaii  in  Kii>  (nu>n 
t   Hot.  rarl.Tol.  ui.'p.  219 
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Edward  III.*  The  commons  were  con- 
sent to  waive  the  prosecution  of  any  oth- 
er ministers  ;  but  they  rather  chose  a 
scheme  of  reforming  the  administration, 
whicli  should  avert  botli  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  and  the  malversations  which 
provoked  it.  They  petitioned  the  king 
to  ordain  in  parliament  certain  chief  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  and  other  lords  of 
his  council,  with  power  to  reform  those 
abuses,  by  which  his  crown  was  so  much 
blemished,  that  the  laws  were  not  kept, 
and  his  revenues  were  dilapidated,  con- 
firniing  by  a  statute  a  commission  for  a 
year,  and  forbidding,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, any  one  from  opposing,  in  private 
or  openly,  what  they  should  advise. f 
With  this  tlie  king  complied,  and  a  com- 
mission founded  upon  the  prayer  of  par- 
liament was  established  by  statute.  It 
comprehended  fourteen  persons  of  the 
highest  eminence  for  rank  and  general 
estimation ;  princes  of  the  blood  and  an- 
cient servants  of  the  crown,  by  whom  its 
prerogatives  were  not  likely  to  be  unne- 
cessarily impaired.  In  fact,  the  principle 
of  this  commission,  without  looking 
back  at  the  precedents  in  the  reign  of 
John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  II.,  which 
yet  were  not  without  their  weight  as 
constitutional  analogies,  was  merely  that 
which  the  commons  had  repeatedly  main- 
tained during  the  minority  of  the  present 
king,  and  which  had  produced  the  former 
commissions  of  reform  in  the  third  and 
fifth  years  of  his  reign.  These  were 
upon  the  whole  nearly  the  same  in  their 
operation.  It  must  be  owned  there  was 
a  more  extensive  sway  virtually  given  to 
the  lords  now  appointed,  by  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  any  who  should  endeav- 
our to  obstruct  what  they  might  advise ; 
the  design  as  well  as  tendency  of  which 
was  no  doubt  to  throw  the  whole  admin- 
istration into  their  hands  during  th^  peri- 
od of  this  commission. 

Those  who  have  written  our  history 
with  more  or  less  of  a  tory  bias  exclaim 
against  this  parliamentary  commission 
as  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  the 
king's  sovereignty,  and  even  impartial 
men  are  struck  at  first  sight  by  a  meas- 
ure that  seems  to  overset  the  natural 
balance  of  our  constitution.  But  it 
would  be   unfair  to  blame  either   those 

♦  Articles  had  been  exhibited  by  the  chancellor 
before  the  peers,  in  the  seventh  of  the  king,  against 
Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  led  a  con- 
■iderable  army  into  a  disastrous  expedition  against 
the  Flemings,  adherents  to  the  antipope  Clement, 
in  the  schism.  This  crusade  had  been  exceeding- 
ly popular,  but  its  ill  success  had  the  usual  effect. 
The  commons  were  not  parties  in  this  proceeding. 

-Rot.  Pari,  p.  153.  f  Id.,  p.  221 


concerned  in  this  commission,  some  of 
whose  names  at  least  have  been  handed 
down  with  unquestioned  respect,  or  those 
high-spirited  representatives  of  the  people 
whose  patriot  firmness  has  been  hitherto 
commanding  all  our  sympathy  and  grat- 
itude, unless  we  could  distinctly  pro- 
nounce by  what  gentler  means  they  could 
restrain  the  excesses  of  government. 
Thirteen  parliaments  had  already  met 
since  the  accession  of  Richard ;  in  all  the 
same  remonstrances  had  been  repeated, 
and  the  same  promises  renewed.  Subsi- 
dies, more  frequent  than  in  any  former 
reign,  had  been  granted  for  the  supposed 
exigences  of  the  war  ;  but  this  was  no 
longer  illuminated  by  those  dazzling  vic- 
tories, which  give  to  fortune  the  mien 
of  wisdom  ;  the  coasts  of  England  werw 
perpetually  ravaged,  and  her  trade  de 
stroyed ;  w^hile  the  administration  incur 
red  the  suspicion  of  diverting  to  private 
uses  that  treasure  which  they  so  feebly 
and  unsuccessfully  applied  to  the  public 
service.  No  voice  of  his  people,  until  it 
spoke  in  thunder,  would  stop  an  intoxi 
cated  boy  in  the  wasteful  career  of  dissi 
pation.  He  loved  festivals  and  pageants 
the  prevailing  folly  of  his  time,  with  unu 
sual  frivolity ;  and  his  ordinary  living  is 
represented  as  beyond  comparison  moift 
showy  and  sumptuous  than  even  that  ot 
his  magnificent  and  chivalrous  predeces* 
sor.  Acts  of  parliament  were  no  ade 
quate  barriers  to  his  misgovernment 
"  Of  what  avail  are  statutes,"  says  Wal 
singham,  "  since  the  king  with  his  privy 
council  is  wont  to  abolish  what  par- 
liament has  just  enacted  1"*  The  con- 
stant prayer  of  the  commons  in  every 
session,  that  former  statutes  might  be 
kept  in  force,  is  no  slight  presumption 
that  they  were  not  secure  of  being  re- 
garded. It  may  be  true,  that  Edward 
III.'s  government  had  been  full  as  arbi- 
trary, though  not  so  unwise,  as  his  grand- 
son's ;  but  this  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment, that  nothing  less  than  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy  could  preserve  the  still 
unstable  liberties  of  England. 

The  best  plea  that  coidd  be  made  for 
Richard  was  his  inexperience,  and  the  mis- 
guided suggestions  of  favourites.  This, 
however,  made  it  more  necessary  to  re- 
move those  false  advisers,  and  to  supply 
that  inexperience.  Unquestionably  ther 
choice  of  ministers  is  reposed  in  the  sov- 
ereign ;  a  trust,  like  every  other  attribute 
of  legitimate  power,  for  the  public  good ; 
not,  what  no  legitimate  power  can  evei 
be,  the  instrument  of  selfishness  or  ca- 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  281 
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price.  There  is  something  more  sacred 
than  the  prerogative,  or  even  than  the 
constitution ;  tlie  public  weal,  for  which 
all  powers  are  granted,  and  to  which  they 
must  all  be  referred.  For  this  public 
weal  it  is  confessed  to  be  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  shake  the  possessor  of  the 
throne  out  of  his  seat ;  could  it  never  be 
permitted  to  suspend,  tliough  but  indi- 
rectly and  for  a  time,  the  positive  exer- 
cise of  misapplied  prerogatives  t  He  has 
learned  in  a  very  different  school  from 
myself,  who  denies  to  parliament  at  the 
present  day  a  preventive  as  well  as  vin- 
dictive control  over  the  administration 
of  affairs ;  a  right  of  resisting,  by  those 
means  which  lie  within  its  sphere,  the 
appointment  of  unfit  ministers.  These 
means  are  now  indirect ;  they  need  not 
to  be  the  less  effectual,  and  they  are 
certainly  more  salutary  on  that  account. 
But  we  must  not  make  our  notions  of  the 
constitution,  in  its  perfect  symmetry  of 
manhood,  the  measure  of  its  infantine  pro- 
portions, nor  expect  from  a  parliament 
just  strugghng  into  life,  and  "  pawing  to 
get  free  its  hinder  parts,"  the  regularity 
of  definite  and  habitual  power. 

It  is  assumed  rather  too  lightly  by 
some  of  those  historians  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  that  these  commissioners,  thougli 
but  appointed  for  a  twclvemontli,  design- 
ed to  retain  longer,  or  would  not  in  fact 
have  surrendered  their  authority.  There 
is  certainly  a  danger  in  these  delegations 
of  pre-eminent  trust ;  but  I  think  it  more 
formidable  in  a  republican  form  than 
under  such  a  government  as  our  own. 
The  spirit  of  the  people,  the  letter  of  the 
law,  were  both  so  decidedly  monarchical, 
that  no  glaring  attempt  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  keep  the  helm  continually  in 
their  hands,  though  it  had  been  in  the 
king's  name,  wouM  have  had  a  fair  prob- 
ability of  success.  And  an  oligarchy 
of  fourteen  persons,  different  in  rank 
and  profession,  even  if  we  should  impute 
criminal  designs  to  all  of  them,  was  ill 
calculated  for  permanent  union.  Indeed, 
the  facility  with  which  Richard  reassu- 
med  his  full  powers  two  years  afterward, 
when  misconduct  had  rendered  his  cir- 
cumstances far  more  unfavourable,  gives 
the  corroboration  of  experience  to  this 
reasoning.  IJy  yielding  to  the  will  of 
his  parliament,  and  to  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  prerogative,  this  unfortunate 
prince  might  probably  have  r<iL,MU'd  long 
and  peacefully ;  the  contrary  course  of 
acting  led  eventually  to  his  deposition 
and  miserable  death. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
Richard  ma(h^  a  verbal  protestation,  that 
Bb2 


[  nothing  done  therein  should  be  .«.--«- 
m  prejudice  of  his  rights  ;  a  re-  the  judje« 
servation  not  unusual  when  wRK-hird^ 
1  any  remarkable  concession  was  **"*•"**** 
i  made,  but  which  could  not  decently  be 
I  interpreted,  whatever  he  might  mean,  af 
I  a  dissent  from   the  statute  ju-'  !. 

I  iSome  months  had  intervened,  \  v 

king,  who  had  already  released  >i  k 
from  prison  and  restored  him  to  h; ,  u- 
vour,  procured  from  the  judges  whom  h« 
had  summojied  to  Nottingham  a  most 
convenient  set  of  answers  to  (]uestion8 
concerning  the  late  proceedings  in  par- 
liament. Tresihan  and  Belknap,  thief 
justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  with  several  other  judges, 
gave  it  under  their  seals,  that  tlu'  late 
statute  and  commission  wer-  v 

to  the  prerogative  ;  that  all  w       ,  i 

it  to  be  passed,  or  persuaded  or  compell- 
ed the  king  to  consent  to  it,  were  guilty 
of  treason  ;  that  the  king's  business  must 
be  proceeded  upon  before  any  other  in 
parliament;  that  he  may  put  an  end  to 
the  session  at  his  pleasure ;  that  his  min- 
isters cannot  be  impeached  without  his 
consent ;  that  any  members  of  parlia- 
ment contravening  the  three  last  articles 
incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  espe- 
cially he  who  moved  for  the  se:  f 
deposition  against  Kdward  II.  tu  •  :; 
and  that  the  judgment  against  the  Karl 
of  Suffolk  might  be  revoked  as  altogether 
erroneous. 

TIh'sc  answers,  j  ^  1   by 

menaces,  as  all  th<'  ,  ?qaeat 

cept  Tresilian  protested  before  reToiuuoo. 
the  next  parliament,  were  for  the  most 
part  senile  and   unconstitutional.     The 


1.,  ^^  1 

the  king's  desmns,  beUn 
tory;  but  I  shall  pass  sl.^..:.;.  .  .    .   :..ai 
season  of  turbulence,  which  afforded  no 
legitimate  precedent  to  our  <  J 

annals.     Of  the  five  lonls  ..h 

they  wer<'  called,  (Jloeester.  '.- 

tmgham,  Warwick,  and  ,\rui.  .   c 

former,  at  least,  have  little  claim  to  our 
esteem ;  but  in  every  a^e,  it  is  the  sophism 
of  malignant  ami  peevish  men  t<»  traduce 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself,  on  I 

of  tlu'  interested  motives  l)v  ^  •» 

ostensible  advocates  have  fr<  ii 

actuated.     The  parliament,  \'.,. i..o 

country  thorougidy  with  th<in.  ncte«l  no 
doubt  honestly,  I  i  '  'o 

the  rules  of  law, «  l 

which  the  most  civilizetl  tti 

sors,  in  the  heat  of  pas.si«)n  

have  scarcely  been  exempt.  Whei'cr 
all  with  whoiii  they  dealt  seYcrely,  iume 
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of  tliem  apparently  of  good  previous  rep- 
utation, merited  such  punishment,  is  more 
tlian,  upon  uncertain  evidence,  a  modern 
writer  can  profess  to  decide.* 

Notwithstanding  the  death  or  exile  of 
all  Richard's  favourites,  and  the  oath 
taken  not  only  by  parliament,  but  by 
every  class  of  the  people,  to  stand  by 
the  lords  appellants,  we  find  him,  af- 
ter about  a  year,  suddenly  annihilating 
their  pretensions,  and  snatching  the  reins 
again  without  obstruction.  The  secret 
cause  of  this  event  is  among  the  many 
obscurities  that  attend  the  history  of  his 
reign.  It  was  conducted  with  a  spirit 
and  activity  which  broke  out  two  or  three 
tmies  in  the  course  of  his  imprudent  life  ; 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  he  had  the 
advantage  of  disunion  among  his  ene- 
mies. For  some  years  after  this,  the 
king's  administration  was  prudent.  The 
great  seal,  which  he  took  away  from 
Archbishop  Arundel,  he  gave  to  Wyke- 
ham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  another 
member  of  the  reforming  commission, 
but  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  polit- 
ical experience.  Some  time  after  he  re- 
stored the  seal  to  Arundel,  and  reinstated 
the  Duke  of  Glocester  in  the  council. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been 
absent  during  the  transactions  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  the  king,  in 
prosecution  of  his  Castilian  w^ar,  formed 
a  link  between  the  parties,  and  seems  to 
have  maintained  some  share  of  public 
favour. 

There  was  now  a  more  apparent  har- 
mony between  the  court  and 
monTbe-"'  '^^e  parliament.  It  seems  to 
tween  the  have  been  tacitly  agreed  that 
^i"r^,l!'L»     tliey  should  not  interfere  with 

parliament.      ,     %  .      ,     ,  ^     ^  ^ 

thekmgs  household  expenses; 
and  they  gratified  him  in  a  point  where 
his  honour  had  been  most  wounded,  de- 
claring his  prerogative  to  be  as  high  and 
unimpaired  as  that  of  his  predecessors, 
and  repealing  the  pretended  statute  by 
virtue  of  which  Edward  II.  was  said  to 
have  been  deposed.!  They  were  provi- 
dent enough,  however,  to  grant  condi- 
tional subsidies,  to  be  levied  only  in  case 
of  a  royal  expedition  against  the  enemy  ; 
and  several  were  accordingly  remitted 
by  proclamation,  tliis  condition  not  being 
fulfilled.  Richard  never  ventured  to  re- 
call his  favourites,  though  he  testified  his 
unabated  affection  for  Vere  by  a  pompous 

♦  The  judgment  against  Simon  de  Burley,  one 
of  those  who  were  executed  on  this  occasion,  upon 
impeachment  of  the  commons,  was  reversed  under 
Henry  IV. ;  a  fair  presumption  of  its  injustice. — 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  404. 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  14  R,  II.,  p.  279.     15  R,  II..  p.  t;86. 


funeral.  Few  complaints,  unequivocally 
aflecting  tlie  ministry,  were  presented  by 
the  commons.  In  one  parliament,  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  council  resign- 
ed their  offices,  submitting  themselves  to 
its  judgment,  in  case  any  matter  of  ac- 
cusation should  be  alleged  against  them. 
The  commons,  after  a  day's  deliberation, 
probably  to  make  their  approbation  ap- 
pear more  solemn,  declared  in  full  par- 
liament that  nothing  amiss  had  been 
found  in  the  conduct  of  these  ministers, 
and  that  they  held  them  to  have  faithful- 
ly disc-harged  their  duties.  The  king  re- 
instated them  accordingly  ;  with  a  prot- 
estation that  this  should  not  be  made  a 
precedent,  and  that  it  was  his  right  to 
change  his  servants  at  pleasure.* 

But  this  summer  season  was  not  to  last 
for  ever.  Richard  had  but  dis-  ^jg^jji^^ 
sembled  with  those  concerned  among  some 
in  the  transactions  of  1388,  leading 
none  of  whom  he  could  ever  ^^^'^^' 
forgive.  These  lords  in  lapse  of  time 
were  divided  among  each  other.  The 
earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  were 
brought  into  the  king's  interest.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  came  to  an  open  breach 
with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  par- 
don he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  un- 
founded accusation  in  parliament.!  Glo- 
cester's  ungoverned  ambition,  elated  by 
popularity,  could  not  brook  the  ascend 
ency  of  his  brother  Lancaster,  who  was 
much  less  odious  to  the  king.  He  had 
constantly  urged  and  defended  the  con- 
cession of  Guienne  to  this  prince,  to  be 
held  for  life,  reserving  only  his  liege  hom 
age  to  Richard  as  king  of  France  -,1:  ,a 
grant  as  unpopular  among  the  natives 
of  that  country  as  it  was  derogatory  to 
the  crown;  but  Lancaster  was  not  much 
indebted  to  his  brother  for  as.^sistance, 
which  was  only  given  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish his  influence  in  England.  The  truce 
with  France,  and  the  king's  French  mar- 
riage, which  Lancaster  supported,  were 
passionately  opposed  by  Glocester.  And 
the  latter  had  given  keener  provocation, 
by  speaking  contemptuously  of  that  mis- 
alliance with  Katherine  Swineford,  which 
contaminated  the  blood  of  Plantagenet. 
To  the  parliament  summoned  in  the  20th 
of  Richard,  one  object  of  which  was  to 
legitimate  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  ante- 
nuptial children  by  this  lady,  neither  Glo- 
cester nor  A  rundel  would  repair.  There 
passed  in  this  assembly  something  re- 
markable, as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  ar- 
bitrary temper  of  the  king,  a  point  by  no 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  13  R.  II.,  p.  258 

t  Id.,  17  R.  II.,  p.  313. 

t  Rymer,  t.  vu.,  p.  583,  659. 
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means  doubtful,  but  the  inefficiency  of 
the  commons  to  resist  it,  without  support 
from  political  confederacies  of  tlie  nobil- 
ity. The  circumstances  are  thus  related 
in  the  record. 

During  the  session,  the  king  sent  for 
R:-ehards     the  lords  into  parliament  one 
prosecution  aftcmoon,  and  told  them  how 
ofiiaxey.     j^g  ^^^  heard  of  certain  articles 
of   complaint  made  by  the  commons  in 
conference  with  them  a  few  days  before, 
some  of  which   appeared   to   the    king 
against  his  royalty,  estate,  and  liberty, 
and  commanded  the  chancellor  to  inform 
him  fully  as    to   this.     The  chancellor 
accordingly  related    the   whole   matter, 
which  consisted  of  four  alleged  grievan-  j 
ces;  namely,  that  sheriffs  and  escheators,  j 
notwithstanding  a  statute,  are  continued 
m  their  offices  beyond  a  year;*  that  the 
Scottish   marches  were  not  well  kept ; 
that   the    statute  against  wearing   great 
men's  liveries  was  disregarded  ;  and,  last- 
ly, that    the   excessive   charges  of  the 
king's  household  ought  to  be  diminished, 
arising  from  the  multitude  of  bishops  and 
of  ladies  who  are  there  maintained  at  his 
cost. 

Upon  this  information  the  king  de- 
clared to  the  lords,  that  through  Clod's 
gift  he  is  by  lineal  right  of  inheritance 
king  of  I'^ngland,  and  will  have  the  royal- 
ty and  freedom  of  his  crown,  from  which 
some  of  these  articles  derogate.  The 
first  petition,  that  sheriffs  should  never 
remain  in  office  beyond  a  year,  be  re- 
jected ;  but,  passing  lightly  over  the  rest, 
iook  most  offence,  that  the  commons, 
who  are  his  lieges,  should  take  on  them- 
selves to  make  any  ordinance  respecting 
his  royal  person  or  householil,  or  those 
whom  he  might  please  to  have  about  him. 
He  enjoined,  therefore,  the  lord  to  de- 
clare plainly  to  th«;  comuKjns  his  pleas- 
ure in  this  matter;  and  especially  direct- 
ed the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  make  the 
speaker  give  up  the  name  of  the  person 
who  presented  a  bill  for  this  last  article 
ill  the  lower  house. 

The  commons  were  in  no  stale  to  re- 
sist this  unexpected  promptitude  of  a:- 

»  Hume  has  reprpsenic'l  this  as  if  ' 
had  petitioned  for  the  continuance  <•; 
yond  a  y<*ar,  and  grounds  upon  this  nuaiakc  part 
of  his  defence  of  Richard  II.  (note  to  vol.  u.,  p.  270, 
4lo.  edit.)  For  this  he  refers  to  Coilon'«i  Ahridy- 
menl;  whether  rightly  or  not  I  ninunt  mv,  bein? 
little  acquainted  with  that  uu.-  k,  upon 

which  il  i»  unfortunate  that  Hun  •  much. 

The  j)a.s.sagc  from  Walsinghain  iii  i: 
is  also  wholly  perverted,  as  the  readi 
er without  further  ohservaiion.    An  hl^t•>M m  n, 
be  alrangely  warped,  who  quotes  a  pa(*^aKe  ei, 
cilly  complaining  of  illegal  ac's  m  order  to  uiict 
that  tnose  very  acts  were  lega,  1 


hly 
to 
r- 


tion  in  the  king.     They  surrendered  the 
obnoxious   bill,   with   its  proposer,  one 
Thomas  Haxey,  and  with  grerr  ' 
made  excuse,  that  they  never  ' 
I  give  offence  to  hi- 
fere  with  his  hoii- 
'  kuowing  well  that  such  things  do  not  be- 
,  long  to  them,  but  to  the  king  alone,  but 
I  merely  to   draw  his  attention,  that  he 
might  act  therein  "  ;ra 

■best.     The  king  fui  ..|>. 

I  pliants;  but  Ilaxey  was  adjudged  m  par- 
liament to  suffer  death  a.s  a  traitor.  As, 
however,  he  was  a  clerk,*  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
lates, obtained  of  the  king  that  his  life 
might  be  spared,  and  that  they  might 
have  the  custody  of  his  person ;  proitst- 
ing  that  this  was  not  claimed  by  way  of 
right,  but  merely  of  the  king's  grace.'+ 

This  was  an  open  defianre  tif  {i-'rlia 
ment,  and  a  declaration  of  ;.  v- 

er.     For  it  would  be  impo-  ii 

tend,  that  after  the  repeated  instances  of 
control  over  public  expenditure  by  the 
commons  since  the  50th  of  Edward  111,, 
this  principle  was  novel  and  uiir  '  ■>  d 
by  the  constitution ;  or  that  th  >f 

free  speech  demanded  by  them  m  every 
parliament  was  not  a  real  and  indisputa- 
ble privilege.  The  king,  however,  waa 
completely  successful,  and  hav- 
ing j)rove(l  the  feebleness  of  of 
the  commons,  fell  next  upon  '  '  - 
tho.se  he  more  dreaded.  IJv  :i  .>>kiliul 
piece  of  treachery  he  seized  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  and  spread  consternation 
among  all  his  party.  A  parliament  wa« 
summoned,  in  which  the  «  *  lo 
was  to  outdo  the  king's  wi-  u 
to   efface   their  former  In  I 


•  The  church  would  p«rh 
Mialf  of  Haxev.  if  !..•  li . ! 
.sure.     Bui  It  -• 
for  the  record  ■ 
at  that  tiiii''  !•.■'. 
ish.      If  tlii>  :  «■  -•',  It    I- 
the  clergy's  capacity  of  siliii 

t   Kr,t    Pari.   20  K    II  .  p 
first 
ey's  I 

was  en  uiteitir 
mime,  p  A'H. 


Ml  ; 
any  : 

relniivr  t 
hameiit : 


■'I  in 


IV.'i 

■h 
J 
ii 
'1 


-  to  prov^ 
t  Thi*  EMembly,  if  wo  tmy  ^t^^  **^  •»•'•' 
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Glocestcr,  who  had  been  murdered  at 
Calais,  was  attainted  after  his  death; 
Arundel  was  beheaded,  his  brother  the 
Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  deposed  and 
banished,  Warwick  and  Cobham  sent  be- 
yond sea.  The  commission  of  the  tenth, 
the  proceedings  in  parliament  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  were  annulled. 
The  answers  of  the  judges  to  the  ques- 
tions put  at  Nottingham,  which  had  been 
punished  with  death  and  exile,  were  pro- 
nounced by  parhament  to  be  just  and  le- 
gal. It  was  declared  high  treason  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  any  judgment  against 
persons  therein  impeached.  Their  issue 
male  were  disabled  from  ever  sitting  in 
parliament,  or  holding  place  in  council. 
These  violent  ordinances,  as  if  the  pre- 
cedent they  were  then  overturning  had 
not  shielded  itself  with  the  same  sanc- 
tion, were  sworn  to  by  parliament  upon 
the  cross  of  Canterbury,  and  confirmed 
by  a  national  oath,  with  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  denounced  against  its 
infringers.  Of  those  recorded  to  have 
bound  themselves  by  this  adjuration  to 
Richard,  far  the  greater  part  had  touched 
the  same  relics  for  Glocester  and  Arun- 
d<5l  ten  5"ears  before,  and  two  years  after- 
ward swore  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster.* 

In  the  fervour  of  prosecution  this  par- 
liament could  hardly  go  beyond  that 
whose  acts  they  were  annulling;  and 
each  is  ahke  unworthy  to  be  remembered 
in  the  way  of  precedent.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  former,  though  vindictive  and  tur- 
bulent, had  a  concern  for  the  public  in- 
terest;  and  after  punishing  their  ene- 
mies, left  the  government  upon  its  right 
foundation.  In  this  all  regard  for  liberty 
was  extinct ;  and  the  commons  set  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  granting  the  king 
a  subsidy  upon  wool  during  his  life  This 
remarkable  act  of  severity  was  accompa- 
nied by  another,  less  unexampled,  but, 
as  it  proved,  of  more  ruinous  tendency. 
The  petitions  of  the  commons  not  having 
been  answered  during  the  session,  which 
they  were  always  anxious  to  conclude,  a 
commission  was  granted  for  twelve  peers 
and  six  commoners  to  sit  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  "  examine,  answer,  and  fully 
determine  as  well  all  the  said  petitions, 
and  the  malters  therein  comprised,  as  all 
other  matters  and  things  moved  in  the 
king's  presence,  and  all  things  incident 
thereto  not  yet  determined,  as  shall  ^eem 
best  to  the«i."t     The  "  other  matters" 

mons  author  of  the  life  of  Richard  II.,  published 
by  Heame,  was  surrounded  by  the  king's  troop.s, 
p.  133. 
♦  Rot.  Pari.,  21  R.  II.,  p.  347.      +  Id.,  d.  360. 


mentioned  above  were,  I  suppose,  pri- 
vate petitions  to  the  king's  council  in  par- 
liament, which  had  been  frequently  de- 
spatched after  a  dissolution.  For  in  the 
statute  which  establishes  this  commiS' 
sion,  21  R.  II.,  c.  16,  no  powers  are  com 
mitted  but  those  of  examining  petitions  : 
which,  if  it  does  not  confirm  the  charge 
afterward  alleged  against  Richard  of  fal- 
sifying the  parliament  roll,  must  at  least 
be  considered  as  limiting  and  explaining 
the  terms  of  the  latter.  Such  a  trust  had 
been  committed  to  some  lords  of  the 
council  eight  years  before,  in  very  peace- 
ful times ;  and  it  was  even  requested 
that  the  same  might  be  done  in  future 
parliaments.*  But  it  is  obvious  what  a 
latitude  this  gave  to  a  prevailing  faction. 
These  eighteen  commissioners,  or  some 
of  them  (for  there  were  who  disliked  the 
turn  of  affairs),  usurped  the  full  rights  of 
the  legislature,  which  undoubtedly  were 
only  delegated  in  respect  of  business  al- 
ready commenced.!  They  imposed  a 
perpetual  oath  on  prelates  and  lords  for 
all  time  to  come,  to  be  taken  before  ob- 
taining livery  of  their  lands,  that  they 
would  maintain  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances made  by  this  parliament,  or  "  af- 
terward by  the  lords  and  knights  having 
power  committed  to  them  by  the  same." 
They  declared  it  high  treason  to  disobey 
tlieir  ordinances.  They  annulled  the  pa- 
tents of  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  INor- 
folk,  and  adjudged  Henry  Bowet,  the  for- 
mer's chaplain,  who  had  advised  him  to 
petition  for  his  inheritance,  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason. :{:    And  thus,  having  ob- 


*  Rot.  Pari,  13  R.  II.,  p.  256. 

t  This  proceeding  was  made  one  of  the  articles 
of  charge  igainst  Richard  in  the  foJlowing  terms : 
Item,  in  jarliamento  ultimo  celebrato  apud  Salo- 
piam,  i  em  Rex  proponens  opprimere  populum 
snum  ^^rocuravit  subtiliter  et  fecit  concedi,  quod 
potestas  parliament!  de  consensu  omnium  statuum 
regni  sui  remaneret  apud  quasdam  certas  personas 
ad  terminandum,  dissoluto  parliamento,  certas  pe- 
titiones  in  eodem  parliamento  porrectas  protunc 
minimi  expeditas.  Cujus  concessionis  colore  per- 
sona) sic  deputatae  processerunt  ad  alia  generaliter 
padiamentum  illud  tangentia:  et  hoc  de  voluntate 
regis ;  in  derogationem  status  parliamenti,  et  in 
mfignum  incommodum  totius  regni  et  peeniciosum 
exernplum.  Kt  ut  super  factis  eorum  hujusmodi 
aliquem  colorem  et  auctoritatem  viderentur  habere, 
rex  fecit  rotulos  parliamenti  pro  voto  suo  mutari  et 
deleri,  contra  efl'ectum  consersionis  praethctae.— 
Rot.  Pari.,  1  H.  I V.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  18.  Whether  the 
last  accusation,  of  altering  the  parliamentary  roll, 
be  true  or  not,  there  is  enough  left  in  it  to  prove 
every  thing  I  have  a.sserted  in  the  text.  From  this 
it  is  sufliciently  manifest  how  unfairly  Carte  and 
Hume  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  this  self, 
deputed  legislative  commission,  and  that  appointed 
by  parliament  to  reform  the  administration  elevei 
years  before. 

t  Rot.  Pari..  1  H.  IV.,  vol.  in.,  p.  372,  385 
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^ained  a  revenue  for  life,  and  the  power 
of  parliimeut  being  notoriously  usurped 
by  a  knot  of  liis  creatures,  the  king  was 
little  likely  to  meet  his  people  again,  and 
Decame  as  truly  absolute  as  his  ambition 
could  require. 

It  had  been  necessary  for  this  purpose 
tiwrre      to  subjugate  the  ancient  nobility, 
of  the       For  the  English  constitution  gave 
JjJefor'd  ?hem  such  paramount  rights,  that 
and  Nor    it  was  impossible  either  to  make 
loik.         them    surrender  their   country's 
freedom,  or  to  destroy  it  without  their 
consent.     But  several  of  the  chief  men 
had  fallen,  or  were  involved,  with  the 
party  of  Glocester.     Two  wiio,  having 
once  belonged  to  it,  had  lately  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  infamy  to  ruin  their 
former  friends,  were  still  perfectly  ob- 
noxious to  the  king,  who  never  forgave 
their  original  sin.     These  two,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  earl  of  Derby,  and   Mow- 
bray, earl  of  Nottingham,  now  dukes  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  remaining  nobility,  were,  by  a 
singular  conjuncture,  thrown,  as  it  were, 
at  the  king's  feet.     Of  the  political  mys- 
teries  which  this  reign  affords,  none  is 
more    inexpHcable  than  the   quarrel   of 
these  peers.   In  the  parliament  at  Shrews- 
bury in  1398,  Hereford  was  called  upon 
by  the  king  to   relate  what  had  i)assed 
between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  him- 
self in  slander  of  his  majesty.     He  de- 
tailed a  pretty  long  and  not  improbable 
conversation,  in  wliich  Norfolk  had  as- 
serted the  king's  intention  of  destroying 
them  both,  for  their  old  offence  in  im- 
peaching   his    ministers.      Norfolk    had 
only  to  d'eny  the  charge,  and  throw  his 
gauntlet  at  the  accuser.     It  was  reftrred 
to  the  eighteen  commissioners  who  sat 
after  the  dissolution,  and  a  trial  by  com- 
bat was  awarded.     But  when  this,  after 
many  delays,  was  about  to  take  place  at 
Coventry,  Richard  interfered,  ancl  settled 
the  dispute  by  conrlemning  Hereford  to 
banishment   for  ten  years,  and   Norfolk 
for  life.      This   strange    determination, 
which  treated  both  as  guilty  where  only 
one  could  be  so,  seems  to  admit  no  other 
solution    than   the   king's   desire   to   rid 
himself  of  two  peers  whom   he  feared 
and  hated  at  a  blow.     But  it  is  difficult 
4)  understand  by  wha    means  he  drew 
the  crafty   Bolingbroke  into  his  snare.* 

•  Besidrs  the  contemporary  hi  "  '     ' 

an'i  a  full  narrriTivp  of  these  |  : 
rolls  of  parlimntMit,  vol.  iii.,  p.  '.i^.1.     ii  .i,  j>i  ii>  iii.u 
Mowbray  was  tlie  most  (itirndmi,'  party  ;  since,  in- 

deperniiMitly  of  Her«'foril'8  a' ■• ...    i...  .- ,.k,^f, 

gM  vvirii  upenly  luaititaiuitij  in 

the  fai.^M  parliatuerit  of  the  i  .  ..  ...     .      ..    >%.>nff. 

But  the  baniaUinent  of  his  accuser  was  whoIJr  un- 


However  this  might  have  been,  he  now 
threw  away  all  appearance  of  moderate 
government.  The  mdignities  he  had  suf. 
fered  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign 
were  still  at  his  heart,  a  di-sire  to  re- 
venge which  seems  to  have  b.ffi  the 
main  spring  of  his  conduct.  .a 

general  pardon  of  those  procc-,  ...  „  .icul 
been  granted,  not  only  at  the  tune,  but 
in  his  own  last  parliament,  he  made  use 
of  them  as  a  pretence  to  extort  money 
from  seventeen  counties,  to  whom  he 
imputed  a  share  in  the  rebellion.  He 
compelled  men  to  confess,  under  iheir 
seals,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  to  give  blank  obligations,  '.rhictt 
his  officers  filled  up  with  large  sums.* 
I'pon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ler^who  had  passively  com()lied  Ihrouifh- 
out  all  these  transactions,  Richard  "re- 
fused liverj'  of  his  inheritance  to  Here^ 
ford,  whose  exile  implied  n  >  •  ,  and 

who  had  letters  patent  en..  im  to 

make  his  attorney  for  that  purpose  du- 
ring its  continuance.  In  short,  his  gov- 
ernment for  nearly  two  years  wa.s  yt^cemnj 
altogether  tyrannical ;  and,  upon  for  depo- 
the  same  principles  that  cost  "'"«»»>«»- 
James  II.  his  throne,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably far  more  necessary,  unless  our  fa- 
thers would  have  abandoned  all  thought 
of  liberty,  to  expel  Richard  II.  Far  ba  it 
from  us  to  extenuate  the  treachery  of 
the  Percies  toward-    '           '  ■  ^e, 

or  the  cruel  cireun.  i  h, 

or  in  any  way  to  extol  either  h\s  .succes 
sor  or  the  chief  men  of  that  lime,  most 
of  whom  were  ambitious  and  faithless; 
but   after  such   Ion  -  '   '!ie 

king's  arbitrary, (lis-  e- 

ful  temper,  I  see  no  oilier  -  ^r  in 

the  actual  state  of  the  con-  i  than 

what  the  nation  concurnd  m  pursuinff. 
The  reign  of  Richard  H.  i-. •insti- 
tutional liuht,  the  most  in*  •  part 
of  our  earlier  hisior>',  and  ii  has  been 
the  most  imperfectly  written.  Some 
have  misrepresented  the  truth  through 
prejudice,  and  others  ihroi'"'-  '•••■♦•less- 
ness.  It  is  only  to  be  un  '..  and 
indeed  ''  'le 
way  of  I  11- 
sal  of  tlu^  rolls  of  ptiriiittuiii,  wilh  some 
assistance  from  the  cuntcmporary  lusio- 


iuslifi 

It  IW 


v*o»w. 

:IMI  at 


>^  that  aimied,  with  ti 

•  K(.t  !»«''..  1  n.  IV..  p  4\ti\  430  Walaii^ 
hnm,  p  353,  i57.  Olterburn.  p.  IW  Viu  K»« 
II..  n  NT 
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rians,  Walsingham,  Knyghton,  the  anony- 
mous biographer  pubhshed  by  Hearne, 
and  Froissart.  These,  ]  must  remark, 
except  occasionally  the  last,  are  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  Richard  ;  and  although  i 
we  are  far  from  being  bound  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  opinions,  it  is  at  least  un- 
warrantable in  modern  writers  to  sprinkle 
their  margins  with  references  to  such 
authority  m  support  of  positions  deci- 
dedly opposite.* 

The  revolution  which  elevated  Henry 
Circumstan-  IV.  to  the  throne  was  certainly 
ces  attend-  gQ  fjj].  accomplished  by  force, 
ivvs  acces-  that  the  king  was  in  captivity, 
sion.  and  those  who  might  still  ad- 

here to  him  in  no  condition  to  support 
his  authority.  But  the  sincere  concur- 
rence which  most  of  the  prelates  ^nd 
nobility,  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
gave  to  changes  that  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  effected  by  one  so  un- 
provided with  foreign  support  as  Henry, 
proves  this  revolution  to  have  been,  if 
not  an  indispensable,  yet  a  national  act, 
and  should  prevent  our  considering  the 
Lancastrian  kings  as  usurpers  of  the 
throne.  Nothing  indeed  looks  so  much 
like  usurpation  in  the  whole  transaction 
as  Henry's  remarkable  challenge  of  the 
crown,  insinuating,  though  not  avowing, 
as  Hume  has  justly  animadverted  upon 
it,  a  false  and  ridiculous  title  by  right 
line  of  descent,  a^i  "^e  equally  unwar- 
rantah'cJ  by  conquest.  'Ine  course  of 
proceedings  is  worthy  of  notice.  As 
the  renunciation  of  Richard  might  well 
pass  for  the  effect  of  compulsion,  there 
was  a  strong  reason  for  propping  up  its 
instability  by  a  solemn  deposition  from 
the  throne,  founded  upon  specific  charges 
of  misgovernment.  Again,  as  the  right 
of  dethrr  ning  a  monarch  was  nowhere 
found  in  the  law,  it  was  equally  requisite 
to  support  this  assumption  of  power  by 
an  actual  abdication.  But  as  neither  one 
nor  the  other  filled  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter's wishes,  w^ho  was  not  contented 
with  o\ving  a  crown  to  election,  nor 
seemed  altogether  to  account  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  house  of  March,  he  devi- 
sed this  claim,  which  was  preferred  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Richard's  ces- 
sion having  been  read  and  approved  in 
parliament,  and  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, "  out  of  abundant  caution,  and  to 

•  It  18  fair  to  observe,  that  Froissart's  testimony 
aiaker,  rnofct  in  favour  of  the  king,  or  rather  against 
his  enemies,  where  it  is  most  valuable,  that  is,  in 
his  account  of  what  he  heard  in  the  English  court 
in  1395,  1.  iv.,  c.  62,  where  he  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent character  of  the  Duke  of  Gloc ester.  Jn  gen- 
eral, this  writer  is  ill  informed  of  English  affairs, 
trtd  iiadeservmg  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority. 


remove  all  scruple,''  solemnly  passed  by 
seven  commissioners  appointed  out  of 
the  several  estates.  "  After  which  chal- 
lenge and  claim,"  says  the  record,  "  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all  the 
estates  there  present,  being  asked  sep- 
arately and  together  what  they  thought 
of  the  said  challenge  and  claim,  the  said 
estates,  with  the  whole  people,  without 
any  difficulty  or  delay,  consented  that 
the  said  duke  should  reign  over  them."* 
The  claim  of  Henry,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  was  indeed  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  evident  thai, 
in  such  cases  of  extreme  urgency  as 
leave  no  security  for  the  common  weal 
but  the  deposition  of  a  reigning  prince, 
there  rests  any  positive  obligation  upon 
the  estates  of  the  realm  to  fill  his  place 
with  the  nearest  heir.  A  revolution  of 
this  kind  seems  rather  to  defeat  and 
confound  all  prior  titles,  though  in  th^ 
new  settlement  it  will  commonly  be  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  equitable,  to  treat  them 
with  some  regard.  Were  this  otherwise, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  William 
HL  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  Anne,  or 
even  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  surely 
committed  no  offence  at  that  time;  or 
why  (if  such  indeed  be  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  Settlement)  the 
more  distant  branches  of  the  royal  stock, 
descendants  of  Henry  VH.  and  earlier 
kings,  have  been  cut  off  from  their  hope 
of  succession  by  the  restriction  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia. 

In  this  revolution  of  1399  there  was  as 
remarkable  an  attention  shown  to  the  for- 
malities of  the  constitution,  allowance 
made  for  the  men  and  the  times,  as  in 
that  of  1688.  The  parliament  was  not 
opened  by  commission;  no  one  took  the 
office  of  president ;  the  commons  did  not 
adjourn  to  their  own  chamber;  they 
chose  no  speaker ;  the  name  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  taken,  but  that  only  of  es- 
tates of  the  realm.  But  as  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples to  assume  a  parliamentary  character 
without  the  king's  commission,  though 
summoned  by  his  writ,  so  it  was  still 
more  essential  to  limit  their  exercise  of 
power  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 
Upon  the  cession  of  the  king,  as  upon  his 
death,  the  parliament  was  no  more ;  its 
existence,  as  the  council  of  the  sover- 
eign, being  dependant  upon  his  will.  The 
actual  convention  summoned  by  the  writs 
of  Richard  could  not  legally  become  the 
parliament  of  Henry  ;  and  the  validity  of 
a  statute  declaring  it  to  be  such  woul4 


*  Rot.  Pari.,  u.  423 
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probably  have  been  questionable  in  that 
age,  when  the  power  of  statutes  to  alter 
the  original  principles  of  the  common 
law  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  rec- 
ognised as  at  the  Restoration  and  lievo- 
lution.  Yet  Henry  was  too  well  pleased 
with  his  friends  to  part  with  them  so 
readily ;  and  he  had  much  to  elTcct  be- 
fore the  fervour  of  their  spirits  should 
abate.  Hence  an  expedient  was  devised 
of  issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  re- 
turnable in  six  days.  These  neither  were 
nor  could  be  complied  with  ;  but  the  same 
members  as  had  deposed  Richard  sat  in 
the  new  parliament,  which  was  regularly 
opened  by  Henry's  commissioner,  as  if 
they  had  been  duly  elected.*  In  this 
contrivance,  more  than  in  all  the  rest,  we 
may  trace  the  hand  of  lawyers. 

If  we  look  back  from  the  accession  of 
Retrospect  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  his  prede- 
*''"  '^®  P^^"""  cessor,  the  constitutional  au- 
consiiiuiion  thority  of  the  house  of  com- 
nnder  Rich-  mons  wUl  be  perceived  to  have 
"  made   surprising  progress   du- 

ring the  course  of  twenty-two  years.  Of 
the  three  capital  points  in  contest  while 
Edward  reigned,  that  money  could  not 
be  levied,  or  laws  enacted,  without  the 
commons'  consent,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  was  subject  to 
their  inspection  and  control,  the  first  was 
absolutely  decided  in  their  favour,  the 
second  was  at  least  perfectly  admitted  in 
principle,  and  the  last  was  confirmed  by 
frequent  exercise.  The  commons  hail 
acquired  two  additional  engines  of  im- 
mense efficiency ;  one,  the  right  of  di- 
recting the  application  of  subsidies,  and 
calling  accountants  before  them ;  the 
other,  that  of  impeaching  the  king's  min- 
isters for  misconduct.  All  the*e  vigor- 
ous shoots  of  liberty  throve  more  and 
lisadvanres  "i^re  under  the  three  kings  of 
under  the  the  housc  of  Lancaster,  and 
house  of      drew  such  strength  and  nour- 

I  ji  fi  I  *^  tittup  "--^ 

ishment  from  the  pmerous 
heart  of  England,  that  in  after  times  and 
in  a  less  prosperous  season,  though 
checked  and  obstructed  in  their  growth, 
neither  the  blasts  of  arbitrnry  power 
could  break  them  off,  nor  the  mildew  of 
servih^  opinion  cause  them  to  wither.  I 
shall  trace  the  progress  of  j)arliament  till 
the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster;  1, 
in  maintaining  the  exclusive  right  of  tax- 
atiorj ;  '2,  in  directing  and  checking  the 
public    expenditure  ;   3,   in  making  sup- 

•  If  proof  could  be  required  of  nny  tliiiijf  so  self- 
evident  as  that  these  as.tetnljlie))  cc)n'<ist«'«l  of  ex- 
actly the  same  persons,  it  may  l)e  found  iii  their 
writs  of  expenses,  as  published  by  Prj'nne,  4th 
Reipster,  p.  450. 


plies  depend  on  the  redress  of  grievan- 
ces; 4,  in  securing  the  p«  '  ;  jl. 
legal  ordinances  and  iniei^  the 
statutes ;  5,  in  controlling  the  royal  ad 
ministration;  C,  in  punishmg  bad  minis- 
ters ;  and  lastly,  in  establisiimg  their  owj* 
immunities  and  privileges. 

I.  The  pretence  of  levying  money 
without  consent  of  parlian'uni  expired 
with  Edward  HI.,  wiio  had  asserted  it,afl 
we  have  seen,  in  the  very  last  year  of 
his  reign.  A  great  council  of  lords  and 
prelates,  summoned  in  the  second  rear 
of  his  successor,  declared  thai  th«- 
advise  no  remedy  for  the  knig's  li- 
lies, without  laying  taxes  on  the  people, 
which  could  only  be  granted  in  parlia- 
ment.* Nor  was  Richard  ever  arruse'l 
of  illegal  t  ■  ■  "  of 
remon.str.il  we 
may  conjecture  that  this  charge  is  im- 
plied in  an  act  (11  R.  II.,  c.  9),  which  an- 
nuls all  impositions  on  wool  and  leather, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  i/  ant/ 
there  be.\  Doubtless  his  iimocence  in  this 
respect  was  the  etfect  of  weakness ;  and 
if  the  revolution  of  1399  had  not  put  an 
end  to  his  newly-acquired  despotism,  this, 
like  every  other  right  of  his  people, 
would  have  been  swept  away.  A  less 
palpable  means  of  evaihng  the  consent 
of  the  commons  was  by  the  extortion  of 
loans,  and  harassing  those  who  refused 
to  pay  by  summon.ses  before  the  council. 
These  loans,  the  frequent  resource  of 
arbitniry  ^  is  in  later  "  .ro 
first  compl  in  an  early  ,  ■  nl 
of  Richard  H.  ;  and  a  petition  is  {jranied 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  lend  the 
king  money. ^  But  how  little  this  was 
regarded  we  may  infer  from  a  writ  di- 
rected in  1380  to  some  persons  in  Hcislon, 
enjoining  them  to  russess  every  person 
who  had  goods  and  chaltcis  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  pounds,  in  his  proportion  of 
two  !iundred  pounds,  which  th*  '  'lad 
promised  to  lend  tin*  kiiiij:  nff 
an  assurance  that  this  sh  eu 
from  the  next  subsidy  to  i  •  „  by 
parhament.  Among  other  exiraonlinary 
j)arts  of  this  letter  is  a  menace  of  forfeit- 
ing lifi',  limbs,  and  property,  held  out 
against  sucii  as  sluuild  not  •  "  nc 
commissioners.^  After  his  in..  _  »ur 
^ 

•  2  R.  11..  p.  56. 

t  It  IS  positively  laid  down  by  ihe  a»-"«rrtor«  of 

fi\.,l        I      ..    -!i        M,       t',..       .^rt   -It      i-'i...      I    r      l.'l,'       ^    tldOt 

(H  -'-^ 

no  .     -  ,      «  or 

im:  I  the  acceMHinut  Kirhanl  li.  t« 

thr  .  .  .           1      - 

t  J  U  11.  p.  62.  This  did  no*  find  lU  war  lo  th» 
statute  U>uk. 
^  Kymc',  I.  Til,  p.  Mi- 
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Ihe  popular  party  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  obtained  large  sums  in  this 
way. 

Under  the  Lancastrian  kings,  there  is 
much  less  appearance  of  raising  money 
in  an  unparliamentary  course.  Henry 
IV.  obtained  an  aid  from  a  great  council 
m  the  year  1400 ;  but  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  charge  any  besides  themselves ; 
though  it  seems  that  some  towns  after- 
ivard  gave  the  king  a  contribution.*  A 
few  years  afterward,  he  directs  the  sher- 
iffs to  call  on  the  richest  men  in  their 
counties  to  advance  the  money  voted  by 
parliament.  This,  if  any  compulsion  was 
threatened,  is  an  instance  of  overstrained 
prerogative,  though  consonant  to  the 
practice  of  the  late  reign. f  There  is, 
however,  an  instance  of  very  arbitrary 
conduct  with  respect  to  a  grant  of  money 
in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  A  subsidy 
had  been  granted  by  parliament  upon 
goods  imported,  under  certain  restrictions 
in  favour  of  the  merchants,  with  a  provi- 
sion, that  if  these  conditions  be  not  ob- 
served on  the  king's  part,  then  the  grant 
should  be  void  and  of  no  effect.^  But 
an  entry  is  made  on  the  roll  of  the  next 
parliament,  that  "whereas  some  disputes 
have  arisen  about  the  grant  of  the  last 
subsidy ;  it  is  declared  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  other  lords  in  parliament, 
with  advice  of  the  judges  and  others  learn- 
ed in  the  law,  that  the  said  subsidy  was  at 
all  events  to  be  collected  and  levied  for 
the  king's  use  ;  notwithstanding  any  con- 
ditions in  the  grant  of  the  said  subsidy 
contained."^  The  commons,  however, 
in  making  the  grant  of  a  fresh  subsidy  in 
this  parliament,  renewed  their  former 
conditions,  with  the  addition  of  another, 
that  "  it  ne  no  part  thereof  be  beset  ne 
dispensed  to  no  other  use,  but  only  in 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  said  roialme."|| 

2.  The  right  of  granting  supplies  would 
Appropri-  havc  been  very  incomplete,  had 
at  ion  of  it  not  been  accompanied  with 
Bupphes.  ^Yis_t  of  directing  their  application. 
This  principle  of  appropriating  public 
moneys  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
minority  of  Richard;  and  was  among 
the  best  fruits  of  that  period.  It  was 
steadily  maintained  under  the  new  dy- 
nasty. The  parliament  of  6  H.  IV. 
granted  two  fifteenths  and  two  tenths, 
with  a  tax  on  skins  and  wool,  on  con- 


*  Carte,  voL  11.,  p.  640.  Sir  M.  Hale  observes 
that  he  finds  no  complaints  of  illegal  impositions 
nnder  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. — Har- 
frave's  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 

t  Rymer,  t.  viii.,  p.  412,  4HS. 

X  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  216. 

^  Id.,  p.  301.  II  Jd,  p.  302 


dition  that  it  shoi-Id  be  expended  in 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  not 
othei-wise,  as  Thomas  Lord  Furnival 
and  Sir  John  Pelham,  ordained  treasurers 
of  war  for  this  parliament,  to  receive 
the  said  subsidies,  shall  account  and  an- 
swer to  thef  commons  at  the  next  parlia- 
ment. These  treasurers  were  sworn  in 
parliament  to  execute  their  trust.*  A 
similar  precaution  was  adopted  in  the 
next  session. f 

3.  The  commons  made  a  bold  attempt 
in  the  second  year  of  Henry  Attempt  to 
IV.  to  give  the  strongest  securi-  makesup- 
ty  to  their  claims  of  redress,  ^^^Sss 
by  inverting  the  usual  course  of^riev 
of  parliamentary  proceedings,  ^n'^^s. 
It  was  usual  to  answer  their  petitions 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  further  discussion 
upon  them,  and  prevented  their  making 
the  redress  of  grievances  a  necessary 
condition  of  supply.  They  now  request- 
ed that  an  answer  might  be  given  before 
they  made  their  grant  of  subsidy.  This 
was  one  of  the  articles  which  Richard 
H.'s  judges  had  declared  it  high  treason 
to  attempt.  Henry  was  not  inclined  to 
make  a  concession  which  would  virtual- 
ly have  removed  the  chief  impediment 
to  the  ascendency  of  parliament.  He 
first  said  that  he  would  consult  with  the 
lords,  and  answer  according  to  their  ad- 
vice. On  the  last  day  of  the  session 
the  commons  were  informed,  that "  it  had 
never  been  known,  in  the  time  of  his  an- 
cestors, that  they  should  have  their  peti- 
tions answered  before  they  had  done  all 
their  business  in  parliament,  whether  of 
granting  money  or  any  other  concern ; 
wherefore  the  king  will  not  alter  the 
good  ct^stoms  and  usages  of  ancient 
times. "J 

Notwithstanding  the  just  views  these 
parliaments  appear  generally  to  have  en 
tertained  of  their  power  over  tlie  public 
purse,  that  of  the  third  of  Henry  V.  fol- 
lowed a  precedent  from  the  worst  times 
of  Richard  II.,  by  granting  the  king  a 
subsidy  on  wool  and  leatlier  during  his 
life.^  This,  an  historian  tells  us,  Henry 
IV.  had  vainly  laboured  to  obtain  ;||  but 
the  taking  of  Harfleur  intoxicated  the 
English  with  new  dreams  of  conquest  in 
France,  wliich  their  good  sense  and  con- 
stitutional jealousy  were  not  firm  enough 
to  resist.  The  continued  expenses  of  tho 
war,  however,  prevented  this  grant  from 
becoming  so  dangerous  as  it  might  have 
been  in  a  season  of  tranquillity.     Henry 

*  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iii.,  p.  546. 
+   Id.,  p.  568.  t  Id.,  p.  453. 

,      ()  Id.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  63.        Il  Walsingham,  p.  379, 
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v.,  like  his  father,  convoked  pariiament 
almost  in  every  year  of  his  reign. 

4.  It  had  long  been  out  of  all  question, 
Legislative  that  the  legislature  consisted  of 
ihe^'corn-  ^^®  ki"o>  lords,  and  commons  ; 
Dions  es-  or,  in  stricter  language,  that  the 
tabUsiied.  king  could  not  make  or  repeal 
statutes  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. But  this  fundamental  maxim  was 
still  frequently  defeated  by  various  acts 
of  evasion  or  violence ;  which,  though 
protested  against  as  illegal,  it  was  a  dirfi- 
cult  task  to  prevent.  The  king  some- 
times exerted  a  power  of  suspending  the 
observance  of  statutes ;  as  in  the  ninth 
of  Richard  II.,  when  a  petition  that  all 
statutes  might  be  confirmed  is  granted 
with  an  exception  as  to  one  passed  in 
the  last  parhament,  forbidding  the  judges 
to  take  fees,  or  give  counsel  in  cases 
where  the  king  was  a  party;  which, 
because  it  was  too  severe,  and  needs 
declaration,  the  king  would  have  of  no 
effect  till  it  should  be  declared  in  parlia- 
ment."* The  appreliension  of  this  dis- 
pensing prcrogativf  and  sense  of  its  ille- 
gality are  manifested  by  the  wary  terms 
wherein  the  commons,  in  one  of  Rich- 
ard's parliaments,  "  assent  that  the  king 
made  such  sufferance  respecting  the 
statute  of  provisors  as  shall  seem  rea- 
sonable to  him,  so  that  tie  said  statute 
be  not  repealed ;  and  moreover  that  the 
commons  may  disagree  tiicreto  at  the 
next  parliament,  and  resort  to  the  stat- 
ute ;''  with  a  protestation  that  this  as- 
sent, which  is  a  novelty,  and  never  done 
before,  shall  not  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent ;  praying  the  king  that  this  pro- 
testation may  be  entered  on  the  roll  of 
parliament.!  A  petition  in  one  of  Henry 
IV. 's  parliaments,  to  limit  the  number 
of  attorneys,  and  forbid  lilazors  and  pro- 
thonotaries  from  practising,  having  been 
answered  favourably  as  to  the  first  point, 
we  find  a  marginal  entry  in  the  roll  that 
the  prince  and  council  had  respited  the 
execution  of  this  act.| 

The  dispensing  power,  as  exercised  in 
DispenVing  fjivour  of  individuals,  is  quite 
power  of"  of  a  different  character  from 
the  crown  jj^j^,  general  suspension  of  stat- 
utes, but  indirectly  weakens  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  legislature.  This  pow- 
er was  exerted,  and  even  recognised, 
throughout  all  the  reigns  of  the  IManta- 
genets.     In  tlie  first  of  llcnry  V.  the  com- 

♦  Walsmeham,  p.  210.  RufTh».i<l  observes  in 
the  nuir^in  upon  tins  statute  8  K.  M  .  c.  3,  thai  it 
is  rrpt'ile'l,  but  does  not  lake  notice  what  sort  of 
repeal  It  hail. 

t  15  R.  II.,  p.  2S.5.  See  too  in  R.  H..  p.  301. 
where  the  same  power  is  rene\ve«l  in  H.  IV.'t 
farlumenU.  t   13  H.  IV.,  p.  &13. 


mons  pray,  that  the  statute  for  driving 
aliens  out  of  the  k  .  d 

The  king  assents,  .c, 

and  his  right  of  d>  :  with  it  wneu 

he    pleased.     To    \ ijie   commons 

replied,  that  their  intention  was  neve: 
otherwise,  nor,  by  God's  help,  tvei 
should  be.  At  the  same  time  one  Rees 
ap  Thomas  petitions  the  king  to  m«>«lify 
or  dispense  with  the  statute  prohibuing 
Welshmen  from  purchai>ing  lands  in 
England,  or  the  Knglish  towns  in  Wales, 
which  the  king  grants.  In  the  same  par- 
liament the  commons  pray  that  no  grant 
or  protection  be  made  to  any  one  in  con- 
travention of  the  statute  of  provisors, 
saving  the  king's  prerogative.  He  mere- 
ly answers,  "  Let  the  statutes  be  observ- 
ed :"  evading  any  allusion  to  his  dispen- 
sing power.  • 

It  has  been  observed  under  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  that  the  practice  of  leav- 
ing statutes  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
judges,    from    !'  '  .or 

jointly,  after  a  it, 

presented   an   oppuriumly  uf    ialMis  mg 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  whereof 
advantage  was  often  taken.     Some  very 
remarkable  instances  of  this   fniud  oc 
curred  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 

An  ordinance  was  put  upon  the  roll  of 
parliament,  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  II., 
empowering  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest 
preachers  of  heresy  and  their  abellers, 
and  detain  them  in  prison  until  tiiey 
should    justify    tin  '         •'    the 

church.     This  wa^  )   the 

statutes  of  the  year ;  but  the  a.«<st  nt  of 
lords  and  commons  is  not  expresr*od.  In 
the  next  parliament,  the  commons,  reci- 
ting th:  I  mce,  di  '  '  s  is 
never*:.  ;  to  or  _  it, 
but  what  iiad  been  proposed  m  li- 
ter was  without  their  concurr<  ..  ..at 
is,  as  I  conceive,  had  been  rejrctrd  by 
them),  and  pray  that  this  statiitr  be  an- 
nulled, for  It  was  never  tlnir  jm<'ui  to 
bind  themselves  or  their  •'  to 
the  bishops  more  than  ti.  :  ts 
had  been  bound  in  times  past.  The  king 
returned  an  answer  agreeir  •  ♦  •  ♦'■•-  :»e- 
tilion.  Neverllude.ss  the  p  it- 
ute  was  untouched,  .;  ill 
among  our  laws  :f   un    _                      pi 

♦  Rot.  Pari..  T  4  H.  V.,  p.  «,  9. 

t  5  R.  II..  stnt.  2.  c.  5 ;  Rot.  Pari  .  6  R-  Ii.,  p. 

141.     <  •»>•'  ..-i«—«-  ..«  •'..•  -    ■•"•>in»  tt* 

tern  «f«  ^ 

tlur.  M ,  xiuiim, 

and  JM   l'r\  tine's  prefmce  to  >  nl 

of   J)...    K'.,  ,,r,',        T\u>    .trf    !  15. 

that  •  • 

sep.i 


shouUl  be  reunitad  lo  ih«in,  i«  not  luon«ted  up  - 
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by  desuetude,  and  by  inference  from  the 
acts  of  much  later  times. 

This  commendable  reluctance  of  the 
commons  to  let  the  clergy  forge  chains 
for  them  produced,  as  there  is  much  ap- 
pearance, a  similar  violation  of  their  le- 
gislative rights  in  the  next  reign.  The 
statute  against  heresy  m  the  second  of 
Henry  IV.  is  not  grounded  upon  any  pe- 
tition of  the  commons,  but  only  upon  one 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  said  to  be  enacted 
by  consent  of  the  lords,  but  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  lower  house  in  the  parlia- 
ment roll,  thoifgh  the  statute  reciting  the 
petition  asserts  the  commons  to  have 
joined  in  it.*  The  petition  and  the  stat- 
ate  are  both  in  Latin,  which  is  unusual 
in  the  laws  of  this  time.  In  a  subse- 
quent petition  of.  the  commons,  this  act 
is  styled  "  the  statute  made  in  the  second 
year  of  your  majesty's  reign,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  your 
kingdom  ;■"  which  affords  a  presumption 
that  it  had  no  regular  assent  of  parlia- 
ment.! And  the  spirit  of  th^  commons 
during  this  wiiole  reign  being  remark- 
ably hostile  to  the  church,  it  w^ould  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent to  so  penal  a  law  against  heresy. 
Several  of  their  petitions  seem  designed 
indirectly  to  weaken  its  efficacy. ;{: 

These  infringements  of  their  most  es- 
sential right  were  resisted  by  the  com- 
mons in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  power.  In  the  fifth  of 
Richard  II.,  they  request  the  lords  to  let 
them  see  a  certain  ordinance  before  it  is 
engrossed. <^  At  another  time  they  pro- 
cured some  of  their  own  members,  as 
well  as  peers,  to  be  present  at  engrossing 
the  roll.  At  length  they  spoke  out  une- 
quivocally in  a  memorable  petition,  which, 
besides  its  intrinsic  importance,  is  de- 
serving of  notice  as  the  earliest  instance 
in  which  the  house  of  commons  adopted 


any  petition  that  appears  on  the  roll ;  and  probably 
by  makin?  search  other  instances  equally  flagrant 
might  be  discovered. 

♦  There  had  been,  however,  a  petition  of  the 
commons  on  the  same  subject,  expressed  in  very 
general  terms,  on  which  this  terrible  superstruc- 
tui«  migrht  artfully  be  raised,  p.  474. 

i  P.  626. 

X  We  find  a  remarkable  petition  in  8  H.  IV., 
prufeesedly  aimed  agamst  the  Lollards,  but  in- 
tended, as  I  strongly  suspect,  in  their  favour.  It 
condemns  persons  preaching  against  the  Catholic 
faith  or  sacraments  to  imprisonment  till  the  next 
parliament,  where  they  were  to  abide  such  judg- 
ment as  should  be  rendered  hy  the  king  and  peers  of 
the  realm.  This  seems  to  supersede  the  burning 
statute  of  2  H.  IV.,  and  the  spiritual  cognizance 
of  heresy.— Rot.  Pari.,  p.  58.3.  See  too  p.  C2G. 
The  petition  was  expressly  granted  ;  but  the  cler- 
gy, I  Hup,oose,  pic\'entpd  its  appearing  on  the  stat- 
«t«-ro1 .,  6  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  102. 


the  English  language.     I  shall  present  its 
venerable  orthography  without  change. 

"  Oure  soverain  lord,  youre  humble  and 
trewe  lieges  that  ben  come  for  the  co- 
mune  of  youre  lond  bysechyn  onto  youre 
rizt  riztwesnesse.  That  so  as  hit  hath 
ever  be  thair  libte  and  fredom,  that  thar 
sholde  no  statut  no  lawe  be  made  ofilasse 
than  they  vaf  therto  their  assent :  con- 
sideringe  tliat  the  comune  of  youre  lond, 
the  whiche  that  is,  and  ever  hath  be,  a 
membre  of  youre  parlemente,  ben  as  well 
assenters  as  peticioners,  that  fro  this 
tyme  fore  ward,  by  compleynte  of  the 
comune  of  any  myschief  axknyge  reme- 
die  by  mouthe  of  their  speker  for  the  co- 
mune, other  ellys  by  petition  writen,  that 
ther  never  be  no  lawe  made  theruppon, 
and  engrossed  as  statut  and  lawe,  nother 
by  addicions,  nother  by  diminucions,  by 
no  manner  of  terme  ne  termes,  the  whiche 
that  sholde  chaunge  the  sentence,  and  the 
entente  axked  by  the  speker  mouthe,  or 
the  petitions  beforesaid  yeven  up  yn  wri- 
tyng  by  the  manere  forsaid,  withoute  as- 
sent of  the  forsaid  comune.  Consider- 
inge  oure  soverain  lord,  that  it  is  not  in 
no  wyse  the  entente  of  youre  comunes, 
zif  yet  be  so  that  they  axke  you  by  spek- 
yng,  or  by  writyng,  two  thynges  or  three, 
or  as  manye  as  theym  lust :  But  that  ever 
it  stande  in  the  fredom  of  youre  hie  re- 
galie,  to  graunte  whiche  of  thoo  that  you 
lust,  and  to  werune  the  remanent. 

"  The  kyng  of  his  grace  especial  graunt- 
eth  that  fro  hensforth  nothyng  be  enacted 
to  the  peticions  of  his  comune,  that  be 
contrarie  of  hir  askyng,  wharby  they 
shuld  be  bounde  withoute  their  assent. 
Savyng  alvvey  to  our  liege  lord  his  real 
prerogatif,  to  graunte  and  denye  what 
him  lust  of  their  petitions  and  askynges 
aforesaide."* 

Notwithstanding  the  fulness  of  this  as- 
sent to  so  important  a  petition,  w<;  find 
no  vestige  of  either  among  the  statutes, 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  unnoticed 
by  those  historians  who  have  not  looked 
into  our  original  records.  If  the  com- 
pilers of  the  statute-roll  were  able  to  keep 
out  of  it  the  very  provision  that  was  in 
tended  to  check  their  fraudulent  machi- 
nations, it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  redress 
without  altering  the  established  practice 
in  this  respect ;  and,  indeed,  where  there 
was  no  design  to  falsify  the  roll,  it  was 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  22.  It  is  curious  that  the 
authors  of  the  Parliauientary  history  say  that  the 
roll  of  this  parliament  is  lost,  and  consequently 
suppress  altogether  this  important  petition.  Instead 
of  which  they  give,  as  their  fashion  is,  itnpertirieni 
speeches  out  of  Holirgshed,  which  are  certainly 
not  genuine,  and  wouh  be  of  no  value  if  they  wert 
so. 
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impossible  to  draw  up  statutes  which 
should  be  in  truth  tlie  acts  of  the  whole 
legislature,  so  loug  as  the  king  contin- 
ued to  grant  petitions  in  part,  and  to 
ingraft  new  matter  upon  tliem.  Such 
was  still  the  case,  till  the  commons  hit 
upon  an  effectual  expedient  for  screen- 
ing themselves  against  these  encroach- 
ments, which  has  lasted  without  altera- 
tion to  the  present  day.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  complete  statutes,  under 
the  name  of  bills,  instead  of  the  old  pe- 
titions ;  and  these,  containing  the  royal 
assent,  and  the  whole  form  of  a  law,  it 
became,  though  not  quite  immediately,* 
a  constant  principle,  that  the  king  must 
admit  or  reject  them  without  qualitication. 
This  alteration,  which  wrought  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  on  the  character  of 
our  constitution,  was  gradually  introdu- 
ced in  Henry  VI. 's  reign. f 

From  the  first  years  of  Henry  V., 
though  not,  I  think,  earlier,  the  com- 
mons began  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  petitions  of  inthviduals  to  the  lords 
or  council.  The  nature  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  latter  will  be  treat- 
ed more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention  in  this  place,  that 
many  of  the  requests  preferred  to  them 
were  such  as  could  not  be  granted  with- 
out transcending  the  boundaries  of  law. 
A  just  inquietude  as  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  council  had  long  been 
manifested  by  the  commons  ;  and,  find- 


♦  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  in  some  cases  pass- 
ed bills  with  sundry  provisions  annexed  by  tfiem- 
selves.  Thus  the  act  for  resumption  of  grants,  4 
E.  IV.,  was  encumbered  with  '2iO  clauses  in  fa- 
vour of  so  many  persons  whom  the  king  meant  to 
exempt  from  its  operation  ;  and  the  same  was  done 
in  other  acts  of  the  same  description. — Rot.  Pari., 
vol.  v.,  p.  517. 

t  The  variation.*?  of  each  statute,  as  now  printed, 
from  the  parliamentary  roll,  whether  in  lorm  or 
substance,  are  noticed  in  Cotton's  Abridgment.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  consult  the  preface  to  Kufl'- 
head's  edition  of  tlie  Statutes,  where  this  subject 
is  treated  at  some  length. 

Perhaps  the  triple  division  of  our  legislature  may 
be  dated  from  this  innovation.  For  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that,  while  the  king  promulgated  a 
Statute  founded  upon  a  mere  petilion,  he  was  him- 
self the  real  legislator,  so  I  think  it  is  equally  fair 
to  assert,  notwithstanding  the  fonnal  preamble  of 
our  statutes,  that  laws  brought  into  either  house 
of  parliament  in  a  perfect  shape,  and  receiving  first 
the  assent  of  lords  and  commons,  and  finally  that 
of  the  king,  who  has  no  power  to  modify  them, 
must  be  deemed  to  proceed,  and  derive  their  effica- 
cy, frrm  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  the  three.  It 
is  said  indeed  at  a  much  earlier  time,  that  le  ley  de 
la  terre  est  fait  en  parlemenl  par  le  roi,  et  lea  seig- 
neurs espiritucls  et  temporels,  et  tout  la  commii- 
naut6  du  royaume. — Rot.  Pari  ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  293. 
But  this  I  must  allow  was  in  the  violent  session 
of  11  Ric.  II.,  the  constitutional  authority  of  which 
ji  Dot  to  bo  highly  pnzof^. 


ing  remonstrances  'ne/Tectual,  they  took 
measures  for  preventing  such  usurpations 
of  legislative  power,  by  introducing  their 
own  consent  to  private  petitions.  These 
were  now  presented  by  tlie  hands  jf  the 
commons,  and  in  very  many  in>tance« 
passed  in  the  form  of  statutes  with  the 
express  assent  of  all  parts  of  tlie  Ic^i.sla- 
ture.  Such  was  the  origin  ol  :»rivate 
bills,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  rolls  in  Henry  V.  and  VI. 's  parlia- 
ment. The  commons  once  i'  in- 
efl^ectual  endeavour  to  have  tli-  -t-nt 
to  all  petitions  presented  to  the  council 
in  pailiament  rendered  necessary  by  law ; 
if  I  rightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
roll  in  this  place,  which  seem«  obscure 
or  corni[»t.* 

5.  If  the  streiTgth  of  the  commons  had 
lain  merely  in    the  weakness  intirr. rmc* 
of  the  crown,  it  might  be  in-  of^ari.anicDi 
ferred  that  such  harassing  in-  ri'I-xpc'udi^^ 
terference    with    the  adnnnis-  tan. 
tration  of  afl"airs,  as  tilt  "  >iv- 

olous  Hichard  was  coi  ire, 

would  have  been  sternly  repelled  by  his 
experienced  successor.  But,  on  the  con- 
trar)',  the  spirit  of  Richard  might  have 
rejoiced  to  see  that  his  mortal  eiirmy 
suffered  as  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of 
parliament  as  himself.  After  a  few  years, 
tlie  government  of  Henry  became  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  Perhaps  his  dissen- 
sion w  ith  the  great  family  of  Percy,  which 
had  placed  him  on  the  ihrom*.  ;ind  was 
regarded  with  partiality  by  t!-  <•,+ 

chiefly  contributed  to  ihi.*j  ah*  of 

their  attachment.  The  commons  re- 
quested, in  the  fifth  of  his  reign,  that  cer- 
tain persons  might  be  removed  from  the 
court ;  the  lonls  d  '         '      '      nc 

four  of  these,  one  u- 

fessor.     Henry  caincdown  to  iit 

and  excused  these  four  person?-,  .  w- 
ing  no  special  cause  why  they  should  be 
removed;  yet,  well  understandiii;;  that 
what  the  lords  and  commons  slioiild  or- 
dain would  be  for  his  and  ni's 
interest,  and  therefore  aii\  'ii- 
form  himself  to  their  wishes,  consented 
to  the  said  ordinance,  and  charged  the 
persons  in  question  to  leave  liis  pilace 
adding  that  he  would  i\o  as  nui'  '  '  !iy 
other  alxnit  his  person  whom  ild 
find  to  have  incurred  the  ill  si'  "f 
his  people. J  It  was  in  the  saii;'  <a 
that  the  .Vrchbishop  of  Canterbur)'  was 
commanded  to  declare  before  the  lords 


•  R  II.  v.,  vol.  iv..  p.  127. 

j  The  htume  of  rofnm.'T:^  thanki>d  the  kinf  loi 
jj^rddciiii;:  .%•'••  whom.  ••  It  pruvM^ 

he  h;i.l  iw-t  r.i  -5  H.  IV.,  p   4?5 

t  5  11.  IV..  p.  iU5. 
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the  king's  intentions  respecting  his  ad- 
ministration; allowing  that  some  things 
had  been  done  amiss  in  his  court  and 
household ;  and,  therefore,  wishing  to 
contbrm  to  the  will  of  God  and  laws  of 
the  land,  protested  that  he  would  let  in  fu- 
ture no  letters  of  signet  or  privy  seal  go  in 
disturbance  of  law,  beseeched  the  lords  to 
put  his  household  in  order,  so  that  every 
one  might  be  paid,  and  declared  that  the 
money  granted  by  the  commons  for  the 
war  should  be  received  by  treasurers  ap- 
pointed in  parliament,  and  disbursed  by 
them  for  no  other  purpose,  unless  in  case 
ol  rebellion.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
mons, he  named  the  members  of  his  pri- 
vy council ;  and  did  the  same,  with  some 
variation  of  persons,  two  years  afterward. 
These,  though  not  nominated  with  the 
express  consent,  seem  to  have  had  the 
approbation  of  the  commons ;  for  a  sub- 
sidy is  granted  in  7  H.  IV.,  among  other 
causes,  for  "the  great  trust  that  the 
commons  have  in  the  lords  lately  chosen, 
and  ordained  fto  be  of  the  king's  continual 
council,  that  there  shall  be  better  man- 
agement than  heretofore."* 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry,  the  parlia- 
ment, which  Sir  E.  Coke  derides  as  un- 
learned, because  lawyers  were  excluded 
from  it,  proceeded  to  a  resumption  of 
grants,  and  a  prohibition  of  alienating  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown  without 
consent  of  parliament ;  in  order  to  ease 
t\ie  commons  of  taxes,  and  that  the  king 
might  live  on  his  own.f  This  was  a  fa- 
vourite, though  rather  chimerical  project. 
In  a  later  parliament,  it  was  requested 
that  the  king  would  take  his  council's  ad- 
vice how  to  keep  within  his  own  revenue. 
He  answered  that  he  would  willingly  com- 
ply, as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  power. J 

But  no  parliament  came  near,  in  the 
number  and  boldness  of  its  demands,  to 
that  held  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  IV. 
The  commons  presented  thirty-one  arti- 
cles, none  of  wiiich  the  king  ventured  to 
refuse,  though  pressing  very  severely 
upon  his  prerogative.  He  was  to  name 
sixteen  counsellors,  by  whose  advice  he 
was  solely  to  be  guided,  none  of  them  to 
be  dismissed  without  conviction  of  misde- 
meanor. The  chancellor  and  privy  seal 
to  pass  no  grants  or  other  matter,  contra- 
ry to  law.  Any  persons  about  the  court 
stirring  up  the  king  or  queen's  minds 
against  their  subjects  and  duly  convicted 
thereof,  to  lose  their  ofTices  and  be  fined. 
The  king's  ordinary  revenue  was  wholly 
appropriated  to  his  household  and  the 
payment  of  his  debts ;  no  grant  of  ward- 

♦  Hot.  Pari.,  V.  iii.,  p.  529,  5G8,  573. 

t  Ifi.,  p.  547.  t  13  H.  1V„  p.  624. 


ship  or  other  profit  to  be  made  thereout 
nor  any  forfeiture  to  be  pardoned.  The 
king,  "  considering  the  wise  government 
of  other  Christian  princes,  and  conform- 
ing himself  thereto,"  was  to  assign  two 
days  in  the  week  for  petitions,  "  it  being 
an  honourable  and  necessary  thing,  that 
his  lieges  who  desired  to  petition  him 
should  be  heard."  No  judicial  oflScer, 
nor  any  in  the  revenue  or  household,  to 
enjoy  his  place  for  life  or  term  of  years. 
No  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  king 
by  any  of  his  household  at  times  when 
the  council  were  not  sitting.  The  coun- 
cil to  determine  nothing  cognizable  at 
common  law,  unless  for  a  reasonable 
cause  and  with  consent  of  the  judges 
The  statutes  regulating  purve3''aHce  were 
affirmed  ;  abuses  of  various  kinds  in  the 
council  and  in  courts  of  justice  enumera- 
ted and  forbidden;  elections  of  knights 
for  counties  put  under  regulation.  The 
council  and  officers  of  state  were  sworn 
to  observe  the  common  law,  and  all  stat- 
utes, those  especially  just  enacted.* 

It  must  strike  every  reader  that  these 
provisions  were  of  themselves  a  noble 
fabric  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  hardly 
perhaps  inferior  to  the  petition  of  right 
under  Charles  I.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  submission  of  Henry  to  conditions 
far  more  derogatory  than  ever  were  im- 
posed on  Richard,  because  the  secret 
politics  of  his  reign  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Towards  its  close  he  man- 
ifested more  vigour.  The  speaker,  Sir 
Thomas  Chaucer,  having  made  the  usual 
petition  for  liberty  of  speech,  the  king 
answered  that  he  might  speak  as  others 
had  done  in  the  time  of  his  (Henry's)  an- 
cestors and  his  own,  but  not  otherwise; 
for  he  would  by  no  means  have  any  in- 
novation, but  be  as  much  at  his  liberty 
as  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  been. 
Some  time  after  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  commons,  complaining  of  a  law  pass- 
ed at  the  last  parliament,  infringing  his 
liberty  and  prerogative,  which  he  re- 
quested their  consent  to  repeal.  To  this 
the  commons  agreed,  and  received  the 
king's  thanks,  who  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  keep  as  much  free- 
dom and  prerogative  as  any  of  his  an- 
cestors. It  does  not  appear  what  was 
the  particular  subject  of  complaint;  but 
there  had  been  much  of  the  same  re- 
monstrating spirit  in  the  last  parliament, 
that  was  manifested  on  preceding  occa- 
sions. The  commons,  however,  for  rea- 
sons we  cannot  explain,  were  rather  dis- 
mayed. Before  their  dissolution  thoy 
petition  the  king,  that,  whereas  he  was 

♦  Rot7Parl.,  8  H^'..  p  685 
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reported  to  be  offended  at  some  of  his 
subjects  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  par- 
liament, he  would  openly  declare  that  he 
held  them  all  for  loyal  subjects.  Henry 
granted  this  "  of  his  special  grace ;"  and 
thus  concluded  his  reign  more  trium- 
phantly with  respect  to  his  domestic  bat- 
tles than  he  had  gone  through  it.* 

Power  deemed  to  be  ill  gotten  is  natu- 
Henry  V.  rail}'  prccarious  ;  and  the  instance 
his  popu-  of  Henry  IV.  hasbeen  well  quoted 
lanty.  ^^  prove  that  pubhc  liberty  llour- 
ishes  with  a  bad  title  in  the  sovereign. 
None  of  our  kings  seem  to  have  been 
less  beloved ;  and  indeed  he  had  little 
claim  to  affection.  But  what  men  denied 
to  the  reigning  king,  they  poured  in  full 
measure  upon  the  heir  of  his  throne. 
The  virtues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are 
almost  invidiously  eulogized  by  those 
parliaments  who  treat  harsidy  his  fa- 
ther;! and  these  records  afford  a  strong 
presumption  that  some  early  petulance 
or  riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
the  vulgar  minds  of  our  clironiclers.  One 
can  scarcely  understand  at  least,  that  a 
prince,  who  was  three  years  engaged  ni 
quelling  the  dangerous  insurrection  of 
Glendour,  and  who,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  father's  reign,  presided  at  the  council, 
was  so  lost  in  a  cloud  of  low  debauchery 
as  common  fame  represents. |:  Loved 
he  certainly  was  throughout  his  life,  as 
80  intrepid,  affable,  and  generous  a  tem- 
per well  deserved;  and  this  sentiment 
was  heightened  to  admiration  by  suc- 
cesses still  more  rapid  and  dazzling  than 
those  of  Edward  HI.  During  his  reign 
there  scarcely  appears  any  vestige  of 
dissatisfaction  m  parliament;  a  circum- 
stance very  honourable,  whether  we  as- 
cribe it  to  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion, or  to  the  affection  of  his  people. 
Perhaps  two  exceptions,  though  they  are 
rather  one  in  spirit,  might  be  made  :  the 
first,  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  (ilocester, 
then  holding  parliament  as  guardian  of 
England,  that  he  would  move  the  king 
and  queen  to  return,  as  speedily  as  might 
please  them,  in  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
commons;^  the  second,  a  request  that 
their  petitions  might  not  be  sent  to  the 
king  beyond  sea,  but  altogether  deter- 
mined "  within  this  kingdom  of  Kngland 
durini»  this  parliament;"  and  that  this 
ordinance  might  be  of  force  in  all  future 
parliaments  to  be  held  in  Kngland.|    This 

•  i:{  n  iv.p.  r.is,  C08. 

t  K')t.  I'.irl  ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  549,  5G.9,  571.  611. 

t  This  I  assjgo  WAS  written  brforr  I  was  aware 
that  th«!  same  <ipiriion  had  been  elaUjralely  main- 
tainc<l  by  M  r.  Ludcrs,  in  one  of  his  valuable  essaya 
vpon  points  ofcun.'ttitutional  history. 

4  8  H.  v.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  125.     a  W-  ibid.,  p.  128. 


'  prayer,  to  which  the  guardian  declined  to 
I  accede,  evidently  sjjranf;  from  the  appre- 
hensions, excited  in  tlit-ir  nnnds  bv  the 
,  treaty  of  Troyes,  that  Kngland  inighi  be- 
I  come  a  province  of  the  French  crown, 
j  which  led  them  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
I  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.,  declaring  the 
I  independence  of  this  kingdom.* 
j      It  has  been   seen  already,  that  even 
I  Edward  HI.  consulted  his  par- 
liament upon  the  expediency  ron.aii!d** 
of     negotiations    for     peace';  <>«•  "'i  puUie 
!  though  at  that  time  the  com-  '"**"• 
mons  had  not  acipiired  bi'  :i,'h 

to  tender  their  advice.     I  .l.'s 

reign  they  answered  to  a  smnlar  propo 
siiion  with  a  little  more  confidence,  thai 
the  dangers  each  way  were  so  considera- 
ble they  dared  not  o|l- 
ourable  peace  woui  ;n- 
fort  they  could  have  ;  and  conciudrd  by 
hoping  that  the  king  would  not  engage  to 
do  homage  for  Calais  or  the  conquered 
country. t  The  parliament  of  the  tenth 
of  his  reign  was  expressly  summoned  in 
order  to  advise  concerning  the  king's 
intended  expedition  beyond  sea ;  a  great 
council,  which  had  previously  been  as- 
sembled at  Oxford,  having  declared  their 
incompetence  to  consent  to  this  nuasuro 
without  the  advice  of  parliament. |  Ye 
a  few  years  afterward,  on  a  siniil.r  ref- 
erence, the  commons  rather  dec  lin':^  to 
give  any  opinion. ^  They  confirmed  the 
league  of  Henry  V.  with  the  Emperor 
Sigisinund.||  And  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
which  was  so  fninlamentaliy  to  rhange 
the  situation  of  Henry  and  1:1  is, 
obtained,  as  it  evidently  f  ,  lie 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  parliament.^ 
These  precedents  conspiring  with  the 
weakness  of  the  executive  governmeat, 
in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  •  '  an 
increase  of  intluence  into  tin  of 
the  commons,  they  made  tluir  concur- 
rence necessary  to  all  iinpor'aiit  !>ii^:"..  ss^ 
both  of  a  foreign  and  doi' 
Thus  commissioners  were  aij^om  .  . 
treat  of  the  d«hv»'n»nr*^  of  ihr  Knu' 
Scots,  the  dull! 
cester  were  ma 
were  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dukes  of 
Glocester  and  Hurgundy,  by  auilority 
of  the  tliree  estates  assemblod  m  pirlia- 
ment.**  Leave  was  given  to  "  ■  ''S 
of  Uedfonl  and  (ilocesier,  ain:  in 
the  kind's  belialf,  to  treat  of  p.  i.  <  with 
France,  by  both  houses  of  pariia incut,  w 

•  8  H.  v.,  vol.  IT.,  p.  130. 

t  7  U   II..  tol.  ill.,  p.  170.       :  Id.  ib»d..  p  215 

6  17  K   II.,  p.  315. 

|i  4  H   v..  vol.  IT.,  p.  96.        f  Id.  ibid.,  p.  13ft 

••  Rol.  Pari.,  ToL  it  ,  p.  Sll.  a«i,  in. 
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pursuance  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  that  no  treaty  should  be  set  on 
foot  with  the  dauphin  without  consent 
of  the  three  estates  of  both  reahns.* 
This  article  was  alterward  repealed,! 

Some  complaints  are  made  by  the 
commons,  even  during  the  first  years  of 
Henry's  minority,  that  the  king's  subjects 
underwent  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
were  vexed  by  summonses  before  the 
council,  and  by  the  newly-invented  writ 
of  subpoena  out  of  chancery. J  But  these 
are  not  so  common  as  formerly ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  rolls  lead  us  to  any  inference, 
there  was  less  injustice  committed  by  the 
government  under  Henry  VI.  and  his 
father  than  at  any  former  period.  Waste- 
fulness indeed  might  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  regency,  who  had  scandalously  lav- 
ished the  king's  revenue.*^  This  ulti- 
mately led  to  an  act  for  resuming  all 
grants  since  his  accession,  founded  upon 
a  public  declaration  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown,  that  his  debts  amounted  to 
j£372,000,  and  the  annual  expense  of  the 
household  to  £24,000,  while  the  ordinary 
revenue  was  not  more  than  £5000.  || 

6.  But  before  this  time  the  sky  had  be- 
gun to  darken,  and  discontent  with  the 
actual  administration  pervaded  every 
rank.  The  causes  of  this  are  familiar; 
Impeachments  the  unpopularity  of  the  king's 
of  ministers,  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  her  impolitic  violence  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  particularly  the  impu- 
ted murder  of  the  people's  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Glocester.  This  provoked  an 
attack  upon  her  own  creature,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Impeachment  had  lain  still, 
like  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,  since  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  ;  when  the  com- 
mons, though  not  preferring  formal  arti- 
cles of  accusation,  had  petitioned  the 
king  that  Justice  Rickhill,  who  had  been 
employed  to  take  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ters  confession  at  Calais,  and  the  lords 
appellants  of  Richard  II. 's  last  parlia- 
ment, should  be  put  on  their  defence  be- 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  371. 

^  23  H.  VI.,  vol.  v.,  p.  102.  There  is  rather  a 
curious  instance  in  3  H.  VI.,  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  commons  regarded  any  proceedings  in 
parliament,  where  they  were  not  concerned.  A 
corjtroversy  arose  between  the  earls  marshal  and 
of  Warwick  rcsppcting  their  precedence  ;  founded 
upon  the  royal  blood  of  the  first,  and  long  posses- 
sion of  the  second.  In  this  the  commons  could 
not  affect  to  interfere  iudicially  ;  but  they  found  a 
singular  way  of  rnedflling,  by  petitioning  the  king 
to  confer  the  dukedom  of  No-folk  on  the  carl 
marshal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  273. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  1  H.  VI.,  p.  189.  3  H .  VI.,  p.  292. 
8H.  VI.,  p.  343. 

'  Id.,  vol.  v.,  18  H.  VI.,  p.  17. 
M.  ibid.,  28  H.  VI.,  p.  185 


fore  the  lords.*  In  Suffolk's  case  the 
commons  seem  to  have  proceeded  by  bill 
of  attainder,  or  at  least  to  have  designed 
the  judgment  against  that  minister  to  be 
the  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  For 
they  delivered  a  bill  containing  articles 
against  him  to  the  lords,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  pray  the  king's  majesty 
to  enact  that  bill  in  parliament,  and  that 
the  said  duke  might  be  proceeded  against 
upon  the  said  articles  in  parliament  ac  • 
cording  to  the  law  and  custom  of  Eng- 
land.  These  articles  contained  charges 
of  high  treason;  chiefly  relating  to  his 
conduct  in  France,  which,  whether  trea- 
sonable or  not,  seems  to  have  been  gross- 
ly against  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  crown.  At  a  later  day,  the  commons 
presented  many  other  articles  of  misde- 
meanor. To  the  former  he  made  a  de- 
fence, in  presence  of  the  king  as  well 
as  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal ; 
and  indeed  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  directly  addressed  to  the  king, 
which  gave  him  a  reasonable  pretext  to 
interfere  in  the  judgment.  But,  from  ap- 
prehension, as  it  is  said,  that  Suffolk 
could  not  escape  conviction  upon  at  least 
some  part  of  these  charges,  Henry  anti- 
cipated with  no  slight  irregularity  the 
course  of  legal  trial ;  and  summoning  the 
peers  into  a  private  chamber,  informed 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  mouth  of  his 
chancellor,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not 
put  himself  upon  his  peerage,  but  submit- 
ted wholly  to  the  royal  pleasure,  the  king, 
acquitting  him  of  the  first  articles  contain- 
ing matter  of  treason,  by  his  own  advice, 
and  not  that  of  the  lords,  nor  by  way  of 
judgment,  not  being  in  a  place  where 
judgment  could  be  delivered,  banished 
him  for  five  years  from  his  dominions. 
The  lords  then  present  besought  the  king 
to  let  their  protect  appear  on  record,  thai 
neither  they  nor  their  posterity  might 
lose  their  rights  of  peerage  by  this  prece- 
dent. It  was  justly  considered  as  an  ar- 
bitrary stretch  of  prerogative,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
screen  a  favourite  minister  from  punish- 
ment. But  the  course  of  proceeding  by 
bill  of  attainder,  instead  of  regular  im- 
peachment, was  not  judiciously  chosen 
by  the  commons. f 

7.  Privilege  of  parliament,  an  extensive 
and  singular  branch  of  our  con-  rriviiegeci 
stitutional  law,  begins  to  attracjt  Parliament 
attention  under  the  Lancastrian  princes. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  we  can  trace  long 
before  by  records,  and  may  infer  with 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  430,  449. 
t  28  H.  VI.,  vol.  v.,  p.  176 
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probability  as  to  times  whose  records 
have  not  survived,  one  considerable  im- 
munity, a  freedom  from  arrest  for  persons 
transacting  the  king's  business  in  his  na- 
tional council.*  Several  authorities  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Hatsell's  precedents ;  of 
which  one,  in  the  9th  of  Edward  II.,  is 
conclusive.!  But  in  those  rude  times, 
members  of  parliament  were  not  always 
respected  by  the  officers  executing  legal 
process,  and  still  less  by  the  violators  of 
law.  After  several  remonstrances,  which 
the  crown  had  evaded,|  the  commons  ob- 
tained the  statute  11  H.  VI.,  c.  11,  for 
the  punishment  of  such  as  assault  any  on 
their  way  to  the  parliament,  giving  double 
damages  to  the  party. ^  They  had  more 
difficulty  in  establishing,  notwithstanding 
the  old  precedents  in  their  favour,  an  im- 
munity from  all  criminal  process,  except 
in  charges  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  which  is  their  ]»resent 
measure  of  privilege.  The  tnith  was, 
that  with  a  right  ]}retty  clearly  recog- 
nised, as  is  admitted  by  the  judges  in 
Thorp's  case,  the  house  of  commons  had 
no  regular  compulsory  process  at  their 
command.  In  the  cases  of  Lark,  servant 
of  a  member,  in  the  8th  of  Henry  VI.,j| 
and  of  Gierke,  himself  a  luirgess,  in  the 
39th  of  the  same  king,^  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  effect  their  release  from  a 
civil  execution  by  special  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. The  commons,  in  a  former  in- 
Ptance,  endeavoured  to  make  the  law 
general,  that  no  members  nor  tlu'ir  ser- 
vants might  be  taken,  except  for  trea.son, 
felony,  and  breach  of  peace  ;  but  the  king 
put  a  negative  upon  this  part  of  their  pe- 
tition. 

The  most  celebrated,  however,  of  these 
early  cases  of  privilege  is  that  of  Thomas 
Thorp,  speaker  of  the  commons  in  31  H. 
VI.  This  person,  who  was  moreover  a 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  had  be»'n  imj)ris- 
oned  on  an  execution  at  suit  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  commons  sent  some  of 
their  members  to  complain  of  a  violation 
of  privilege  to  the  king  and  lords  in  par- 

♦  If  this  were  to  rest  upon  antiquity  of  prece- 
dent, one  might  l)e  pro<hice(l  Ihnt  wuiihi  rhallenjfe 
all  competition.  In  the  laws  ot  Ktheiltert.  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Kent,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, we  lind  this  provision:  "  If  the  kin^'  call  his 
people  to  him  (i.  e.  in  the  wittenagemot).  anH  any 
one  does  an  injury  to  one  of  thera,  let  him  pay  a 
fine." — Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon  ,  p.  2. 

♦  Hatsell,  vol.  i..  p.  12. 

t  Hot.  Pari.  5  II.  IV.,  p.  541. 

^  The  clergy  had  got  a  little  prerpflmre  in  this. 
An  act  papsed  8  H.  VJ  ,  c.  1.  Rranfinir  privilege 
from  arrest  for  ihcmsclvea  and  servants  on  their 
wav  to  convocation. 

II   Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv  ,  p.  357. 

%  Id.  vol.v.,  p.  374. 

C  c 


liament,  and  to  demand  Thorp's  release. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
council,  that  the  trespass  done  by  Thorp 
was  since  the  begimiing  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  judgment  thereon  given  in 
time  of  vacation,  and  not  duriui?  th**  hit- 
ting. The  lords  relVrred  the  <;  to 
the  judges,  who  said,  after  d«  ,  '  .jii, 
that  "  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  that 
question,  for  it  hath  not  be  used  afor©- 
tyme,  that  the  judges  should  in  any  wise 
determine  the  privilege  of  this  high  court 
of  parliament ;  for  it  is  so  high  and  so 
j  mighty  in  his  nature,  that  it  may  make 
law,  and  that  that  is  law  it  may  mike  no 
law;  and  the  determination  and  knowl- 
edge of  that  privilege  brionireth  to  the 
lords  of  the  parlianu-nt,  and  not  to  the 
justices."  They  went  on,  however,  after 
obser\ing  that  a  general  writ  of  superse- 
deas of  all  processes  upon  ground  of 
privilege  had  not  been  known,  to  say, 
that,  "if  any  person  that  i>  a  member  of 
this  high  court  of  parliament  he  arrested 
in  such  cases  as  be  not  for  treason  or  ff  1 
ony,  or  surety  of  the  peace,  or  for  a  con 
demnation  had  before  the  parliament,  it 
is  used  that  all  such  persons  should  be 
released  of  such  arrests  and  make  an  at 
lorney,  so  that  they  may  have  their  free- 
dom and  liDeriy,  freely  to  intend  u|Mjn  the 
parliament." 

Notwithstanding  this  answer  of  the 
judfjes.  it  was  concluded  by  \ho  lords 
that  Thorj)  should  remain  in  prison,  with- 
out regarding  the  alleged  privilege  ;  and 
the  commons  were  directed  in  tlie  king's 
name  to  proceed  "with  all  gowily  haste 
and  speed"  to  the  election  of  a  new 
speaker.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
the  commons,  for;:ettiiig  their  grievances, 
o|;  content  to  dro[)  them,  made  such  haste 
and  speed  according  to  this  command, 
that  they  presented  a  new  speaker  for  ap- 
probation the  next  day.* 

This  case,  as   has  been  stn-  ;  I, 

was  begotten  by  the  inicjuity  of  '  •  s. 

The  state  wa.s  verging  fa.st  towards  civil 
war:  and  Thorp,  who  afienvanl  distin- 
guished hims«lf  lor  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
was  an  inveterate  «  '         1 1   J^e  of 

York.     That  prin(«  •    been 

swayed  a  little  from  tns  usual  temper  in 
procuring  so  unwarrantable  a  determina- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  Kdward  IV..  the 
commons  claimed  "  mv 

civil  suit  (luring  the  a  ; 

but  they  had  recourse,  a.s  he  lore,  to  t 
particular  act  of  parliament  to  ubLain  a 
writ  of  supersedeas  in  favour  of  one  Al- 
well,   a   member,  who   had   been   sued 

•  Rot.  Pari.,  ^ol.  ▼.,  p.  239.    HatMli's  Pr«c« 
dents,  p  29. 
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The  present  law  of  privilege  seems  not 
to  have  been  fully  established,  or  at  least 
effectuallv  maintained,  before  the  reisrn 
of  Henry'MlI.* 

No  privilege  of  the  commons  can  be 
so  fundamental  as  liberty  of  speech. 
This  is  claimed  at  the  opening  of  every 
parliament  by  their  speaker,  and  could 
never  be  infringed  without  shaking  the 
ramparts  of  the  constitution.  Richard 
II. 's  attack  upon  Haxey  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  a  flagrant  evidence  of  his 
despotic  intentions.  No  other  case  oc- 
curs until  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI., 
when  Thomas  Young,  member  for  Bris- 
tol, complained  to  the  commons,  that, 
"  for  matters  by  him  shewed  in  the  house 
accustomed  for  the  commons  in  the  said 
parliaments,  he  was  therefore  taken,  ar- 
rested, and  rigorously  in  open  wise  led 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  there  griev- 
ously in  great  duress  long  time  impris- 
oned against  the  said  freedom  and  liber- 
ty," with  much  more  to  the  like  effect. 
The  commons  transmitted  this  petition 
to  the  lords,  and  the  king  "  willed  that 
the  lords  of  his  council  do  and  provide 
for  the  said  suppliant,  as  in  their  discre- 
tion shall  be  thought  convenient  and  rea- 
sonable." This  imprisonment  of  Young, 
however,  had  happened  six  years  before, 
in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  him, 
that  the  king  then  having  no  issue,  the 
Duke  of  York  might  be  declared  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  crown.  In  the  present  ses- 
sion, when  the  duke  was  protector,  he 
thought  it  well-timed  to  prefer  his  claim 
to  remuneration.! 

There  is  a  remarkable  precedent  in  the 
9th  of  Henry  IV.,  and  perhaps  the  earliest 
authority  for  two  eminent  maxims  of  par- 
liamentary law ;  that  the  commons  pos- 
sess an  exclusive  right  of  originating 
money  bills,  and  that  the  king  ought  not 
to  take  notice  of  matters  pending  in  par- 
liament. A  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  two  houjcs  upon  this  ground ;  and  as 
we  have  not  before  seen  the  commons 
venture  to  clash  openly  with  their  supe- 
riors, the  circumstance  is  for  this  addi- 
tional reason  worthy  of  attention.  As  it 
has  been  little  noticed,  I  shall  translate 
the  whole  record. 

"  Friday,  the  second  day  of  December, 
which  was  the  last  day  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  came  before  the  king  and 
the  lords   in  parliament,  and  there,  by 

*  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  should  have  re- 
onrse  to  Hatsell's  Precedents,  vol.  i..  chap.  i. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  r-A.  v.,  p.  337.     W.  Worcester,  p, 

475.     Mr.  HatseL  seems  to  have  overlooked  this 

case,  for  he  mentions  that  of  Strickland,  in  \57l,  as 

he  earliest  instance  of  the  crown's  interference 

with  freedom  of  speech  in  parhament,  vol.  l,  p.  85. 


command  of  the  king,  a  schedule  of  in^ 
demnity  touching  a  certain  altercation 
moved  between  the  lords  and  commons 
was  read ;  and  on  this  it  was  command- 
ed by  our  said  lord  the  king,  that  the 
said  schedule  should  be  entered  of  record 
in  the  roll  of  parliament ;  of  which  sched- 
ule the  tenour  is  as  follows  :  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  on  Monday,  the  21st  day  of 
November,  the  king  our  sovereign  lord 
being  in  the  council-chamber  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Glocester,*  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  for  this  present  parliament  as- 
sembled being  then  in  his  presence,  a 
debate  took  place  among  them  about  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  defence  to 
resist  the  malice  of  the  enemies  who  on 
every  side  prepare  to  molest  the  said 
kingdom  and  its  faithful  subjects,  and 
how  no  man  can  resist  this  malice,  un- 
less, for  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  his 
said  kingdom,  our  sovereign  lord  the  kin^ 
has  some  notable  aid  and  subsidy  granted 
to  him  in  his  present  parliament.  And 
therefore  it  was  demanded  of  the  said 
lords  by  way  of  question,  what  aid  would 
be  sufficient  and  requisite  in  these  cir- 
cumstances 1  To  which  question  it  was 
answered  by  the  said  Iprds  severally,  that, 
considering  the  necessity  of  the  king  on 
one  side,  and  the  poverty  of  his  peopls 
on  the  other,  no  less  aid  could  be  suffi- 
cient than  one  tenth  and  a  half  from 
cities  and  towns,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a 
half  from  all  other  lay  persons ;  and  be- 
sides, to  grant  a  continuance  of  the  sub- 
sidy on  wool,  woolfells,  and  leather,  and 
of  three  shillings  on  the  tun  (of  wine), 
and  twelve  pence  on  the  pound  (of  other 
merchandise),  from  Michaelmas  next  en- 
suing for  two  years  thenceforth.  Where- 
upon, by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
king,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mons of  this  parliament,  to  cause  a  cer- 
tain number  of  their  body  to  come  before 
our  said  lord  the  king  and  the  lords,  in 
order  to  hear  and  report  to  their  com- 
panions what  they  should  be  commanded 
by  our  said  lord  the  king.  And  upon  this 
the  said  commons  sent  into  the  presence 
of  our  said  lord  the  king  and  the  said 
lords  twelve  of  their  companions;  to 
whom,  by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
king,  the  said  question  was  declared, 
with  the  answer  by  the  said  lords  sever- 
ally given  to  it.  Which  answer  it  wag 
the  pleasure  of  our  said  lord  the  king, 
that  they  should  report  to  the  rest  of 
th(;ir  fellows,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
take  the  shortest  coi^rse  to  comply  with 
the  intention  of  the  said  lords.     Which 

♦  This  parliament  sat  at  Glocester. 
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report  being  thus  made  to  the  said  com- 
mons, they  were  greatly  disturbed  at  it, 
saying  and  asserting  it  to  be  much  to  the 
prejudice  and  derogation  of  their  liber- 
ties. And  after  that  our  said  lord  the 
king  had  heard  this,  not  willing  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  at  present,  or  in 
time  to  come,  that  might  anywise  turn 
ai'ainst  the  liberty  of  the  estate,  for 
which  they  are  come  to  parliament,  nor 
against  the  liberties  of  the  said  lords, 
wills,  and  grants,  and  declares,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  lords,  as  fol- 
lows ;  to  wit,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  lords  to  debate  together  in  this  pres- 
ent parliament,  and  in  every  other  for 
time  to  come,  in  the  king's  absence,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  remedies  necessary  for  it.  And 
in  like  manner  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commons,  on  their  part,  to  debate  to- 
gether concerning  the  said  condition  and 
remedies.  Provided  always,  that  neither 
the  lords  on  their  part,  nor  the  commons 
on  theirs,  do  make  any  report  to  our  said 
lord  the  king  of  any  grant  granted  by  the 
commons,  and  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  nor 
of  the  communications  of  the  said  grant, 
before  that  the  said  lords  and  commons 
are  of  one  accord  and  agreement  in  this 
matter,  and  then  in  manner  and  form  ac- 
customed, that  is  to  say,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker  of  the  said  commons  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  end  that  the  said  lords 
and  commons  may  have  what  lliey  desire 
(avoir  puissent  leur  gree)  of  our  said 
lord  the  king.  Our  said  lord  the  king 
willing,  moreover,  by  the  consent  of  the 
said  lords,  that  tlie  communication  had 
in  this  j)resent  parliament  as  above  be 
not  drawn  into  precedent  in  time  to 
come,  nor  be  turned  to  the  prejudice  or 
derogation  of  the  liberty  of  the  estate,  for 
which  the  said  commons  are  now  come, 
neither  in  this  present  parliament,  nor  in 
any  other  time  to  come.  But  wills  lliut 
himself,  and  all  tlie  other  estates,  should 
be  as  free  as  they  were  before.  Also, 
the  said  last  day  of  parliament,  the  said 
speaker  prayed  our  said  lord  llie  king  on 
the  part  of  tlie  said  commons,  that  he 
would  grant  the  said  commons,  that  they 
should  depart  in  as  great  liberty  as  other 
commons  had  done  before.  To  which 
the  king  answered,  that  this  pleased  him 
well,  and  that  at  all  times  it  had  been  liis 
desire."* 

Every  attentive  reader  will  discover 
this  remarkable  pa.ssageto  illustrate  sey- 
eral  points  of  constitutional  law.  For 
hence    it  may  be  perceived :    first,   that 

♦  Rot.  Pari,  V.  iii.,  p.  611. 
C  c8 


I  the  King  was  used  in  those  limes  to  bo 
present  at  debates  of  the  lords,  personal- 
ly advising  with  thern  upon  the  public 
business;  which  also  appears  by  many 
other  passages  on  record  ;  and  this  prac- 
tice, 1  conceive,  is  not  abolished  by  the 
king's  present  declaration,  save  as  to 
grants  of  money,  which  ought  to  be  of 
the  free-will  of  parliament,  and  without 
that  fear  or  influence  which  the  pres- 
ence of  so  high  a  per  'e  : 
secondly,  that  it  was  .  ib- 
lished  law  of  parliament,  ihal  the  lords 
should  consent  to  the  commons'  grant, 
and  not  the  commons  to  the  lords ;  since 
it  is  the  inversion  of  this  order  whereof 
the  commons  complain,  and  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly that  grants  are  made  by  the  com- 
mons, and  agreed  by  the  lords  :  thirdly, 
that  the  lower  house  of  parliament  is 
not,  in  proper  language,  an  estate  of  the 
realm,  but  rather  the  image  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  commons  of  KuL'land  ; 
who,  being  the  third  estate,  with  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  make  up  and  constitute 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  and  liege  sub- 
jects of  the  crown.* 

♦  A  notion  is  entertained  by  many  people,  and 
not  without  the  authority  of  some  very  respecta- 
ble names,  that  the  kin?  is  one  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  the  h  •  'i:al  and  temporal 
fonning  together  the  >  >  the  commons  in 
parliament  Jo  the  thir.i.  i  '  !  by 
the  general  teiiour  of  our  at.  iw- 
txjoks;  and  indefi  •'  •  -■  rn- 
ments  ought  to  !  ,  if 
more  reason  for  (..-,.,  •  of 
our  own  autlionties.  I  he 
three  estates  are '!'•'■' ■  no 
bility,  clergy,  anil  .-p. 
re.sentative.s  in  p:i  lor 
insertion.  This  1  rl. 
lur  tstiUmgton,  in  i**, 
an<l  above  that  or.  r-la 
s[)iriiual,  lor<!s  ti-i  _  \er 
that,  state  royal,  as  our  sovereign  \ot<  — 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v..  p  (7^2  Ttnis  !■>-.  red 
that  the  treaty  ol  ^  .  n. 
firmed  per  trrv  v*  iii 
convocatos,  \  bi- 
les et  comii.  .  L 
xii.,  p.  508. 

1  wiil  not,  howeve*    #t«p»>r^**  on^  pflwia*^.  and 

the  onlv  if, 

where  t!.        .  .ed 

among  ilu'  iluco  ii:.!t<  •«.  in 

the  iJ4rof  Hpnrv  IV    thai  i  Itn 

may  l)e  <               '  '    h  :b* 

lords  ^;  ■  — 
Hot.   Pari  .  >'•!    Ill  ,  J'     I  >■»      in 
however,  the  sense  shows,  that 

re:)!      ■'       -.fant  meintjcra,  or  iir<  .--■•  ir\  \Amvi 

Uii,,.  .  <  -V.-,  on  •'■■■  "'-■ ••     \^  •  '    •    '    II, 

p.  43,  nr^'iips  at  Ir  ire 

king.  I-'-   -    -•  '  »»• 

neen  a  <  -re 

of    

ch  . 
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At  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  in 
allusion  probably  to  this  disagreement 
between  the  houses,  the  king  told  them, 
that  the  states  of  parliament  were  come 
together  for  the  common  profit  of  the 
king  and  kingdom,  and  for  unanimity's 
sake  and  general  consent ;  and  therefore 
he  was  sure  the  commons  would  not  at- 
tempt nor  say  any  thing  but  what  should 
be  fitting  and  conducive  to  unanimity; 
commandmg  them  to  meet  together,  and 
communicate  for  the  public  service.* 

It  was  not  only  in  money  bills  that  the 
originating  power  was  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  commons.  The  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  the  commencement  at  least 
of  Edward  Ill.'s  reign,  was  that  the 
commons  presented  petitions,  which  the 
lords  by  themselves,  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  council,  having  duly  consid- 
ered, the  sanction  of  the  king  was  noti- 
fied or  withheld.  This  was  so  much  ac- 
cording to  usage,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  commons  requested  the  advice 
of  the  other  house  on  a  matter  before 
them,  it  was  answered,  that  the  ancient 
custom  and  form  of  parliament  had  ever 
been  for  the  commons  to  report  their 
own  opinion  to  the  king  and  lords,  and 
not  to  the  contrary  ;  and  the  king  would 
have  the  ancient  and  laudable  usages  of 
parliament  maintained.!  It  is  singular 
that,  in  the  terror  of  innovation,  the  lords 
did  not  discover  how  materially  this 
usage  of  parliament  took  off  from  their 
own    legislative    influence.      The    rule, 

and  other  arguments  of  the  same  kind  ;  which 
might  go  to  prove  that  there  are  only  at  present 
two  estates,  but  can  never  turn  the  king  into 
one. 

The  source  of  this  error  is  an  inattention  to  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word  estate  (status),  which 
means  an  order  or  condition  into  which  men  are 
classed  by  the  institutions  of  society.     It  is  only  in 
a  secondary,  or  rather  an  elliptical  application,  that 
it  can  be  referred  to  their  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment or  national  councils.    The  lords  temporal, 
indeed,  of  England  are  identical  with  the  estate 
of  the  nobility  ;  but  the  house  of  commons  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  estate  of  commonalty,  to 
which  its  members  belong,  and  from  which  tliey 
are  deputed.     So  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are 
properly  speakmg  one  of  the  estates,  and  are  de- 
scribed as  such  in  the  older  authorities,  21  Hie. 
II.,  Rot.  Pari.,  V.  iii.,  p.  348,  though  latterly  the 
lords  spiritual  in  parliament  acquired,  with  less 
correctness,  that  appellation— Hody  on  Convoca- 
tions, p.  426.     The  bishops,  indeed,  may  be  said 
constructively  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  cler- 
gy, with  whose  grievances  they  are  supposed  to  be 
best  acquainted,  and  whose  rights  it  is  their  pecu- 
liar duty  to  defend.     And  I  do  not  find  that  the  in- 
ferior clergy  had  any  other  representation  in  the 
cortea  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  where  the  ecclesi- 
astical order  was  always  counted  among  the  es- 
tates of  the  realm. 

♦  P.  623.  t  Rot.  Pari.,  5  R.  II..  n.  100 


however,  was  not  observed  in  succeed- 
ing times ;  bills  originated  indiscrimi- 
nately in  either  house  ;  and  indeed  some 
acts  of  Henry  V.,  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  grounded  on  any  petition,  may  be 
suspected,  from  the  manner  of  their  in- 
sertion in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  to  have 
been  proposed  on  the  king's  part  to  the 
commons.*  But  there  is  one  manifest 
instance  in  the  18th  of  Henry  VI.,  where 
the  king  requested  the  commons  to  give 
their  authority  to  such  regulations!  as 
his  council  might  have  provided  for  re- 
dressing the  abuse  of  purveyance ;  to 
which  they  assented. 

If  we  are  to  choose  constitutional  pre 
cedents  from  seasons  of  tranquillity  rath- 
er than  disturbance,  which  surely  is  the 
only  means  of  preserving  justice  or  con- 


*  Stat.  2  H.  v.,  c.  6,  7,  8,  9.    4  H.  VI.,  c.  7. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  p.  7.  It  appears  by  a  case 
in  the  year-book  of  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  VI.; 
that,  where  the  lords  made  only  some  minor  alter 
ations  in  a  bill  sent  up  to  them  from  the  commons, 
even  if  it  related  to  a  grant  of  money,  the  custom 
was  not  to  remand  it  for  their  assbnt  to  the  amend- 
ment.—Brooke's  Abridgment:  Parliament.  4. 
The  passage  is  worth  extracting,  in  order  to  illts- 
trate  the  course  of  proceeding  in  parhament  at 
that  time.  Case  fuit  que  Sir  J.  P.  fuit  attaint  de 
certeyn  trespas  par  acle  de  parliament,  dont  les 
commons  furent  assentus,  quesil  ne  vient  einspei 
tiel  jour  que  il  forfeytera  tiel  summe,  et  les  seign 
eurs  done  plus  longe  jour,  et  lebil  nient  rebaile  ai 
commons  arrere  ;  et  per  Kirby,  clerk  des  roles  del 
parliament.  Fuse  del  parliament  est,  que  si  bil 
vient  primes  a  les  commons,  et  ils  passent  ceo,  il 
est  use  d'endoiser  ceo  en  tiel  forme ;  Soit  bayle  as 
seigniors  ;  et  si  les  seigniors  ne  le  toy  ne  alteront  le 
bil,  donques  est  use  a  liverer  ceo  al  clerke  del  par- 
liament destre  enrol  saunz  endorser  ceo  . .  .  Et  si 
les  seigniors  volent  alter  un  bil  in  ceo  que  poet  es- 
toye  ore  le  bil,  ils  poyent  saunz  remandre  ceo  al 
commons,  come  si  les  commons  graunte  poundage 
pur  quatuorans,  et  les  grantent  nisi  par  deux  ans, 
ceo  ne  serra  rebavle  al  commons  ;  mes  si  les  com- 
mons grauntent  nisi  pur  deux  ans,  et  les  seigneurs 
pur  quatre  ans,  la  ceo  serra  reliver  al  commons,  et 
en  cest  case  les  seigniors  doyent  faire  un  sedule  de 
lour  intent,  ou  d'endorser  le  bil  en  cesle  forme, 
Les  seigneurs  ceo  assentent  pur  durer  par  quatuor 
ans ;  et  quant  les  commons  ount  le  bil  arrere,  et  ne 
volent  assenter  a  ceo,  ceo  ne  poet  estre  un  actre, 
mes  si  les  commons  volent  assenter,  donques  ils 
indorse  leur  respons  sur  le  mergent  ne  basse  deins 
le  bil  en  tiel  forme,  Les  commons  sont  assentansal 
sedul  des  seigniors,  a  mesme  cesty  bil  annexe,  e( 
donques  sera  bayle  ad  clerke  del  parliament,  ut 
supra.  Et  si  un  bil  soit  primes  liver  al  seigniors, 
et  le  bil  passe  cux,  ils  ne  usontde  fayre  ascun  en- 
dorsement, mess  de  mitter  le  bil  as  commons,  et 
donques  si  le  bil  passe  les  commons,  il  est  use 
desire  issint  endorce,  Les  commons  sont  assent- 
ants,  et  ceo  prove  que  il  ad  passe  les  seigniors  de- 
vant,  et  lour  assent  est  a  cest  passer  del  seigniors  ; 
et  ideo  cest  acte  supra  nest  bon,  pur  ceo  que  ne 
fuit  rebaile  as  commons. 

A  singular  assertion  is  made  in  the  year-book  2) 
E.  IV.,  p.  48  (Maynaid's  edit.),  that  a  subsidy 
granted  by  the  commons  without  assent  of  the 
peers  is  good  enough.  This  cannot  surely  havs 
been  law  at  that  time. 
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sistency,  but  little  intrinsic  authority  can 
be  given  to  the  following  declaration  of 
pariiamentary  law  in  the  11th  of  Richard 
II.  "  In  this  parliament  (the  roll  says) 
all  the  lords  as  well  spiritua.  and  tem- 
poral there  present,  claimed  as  their  lib- 
erty and  privilege,  that  the  great  matters 
moved  in  this  parliament,  and  to  be  moved 
in  other  parliaments  for  time  to  come, 
touching  the  peers  of  the  land,  should  be 
treated,  adjudged,  and  debated  according 
to  the  course  of  pariiament,  and  not  by 
the  civil  law,  nor  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  used  in  the  other  lower  courts  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  claim,  liberty,  and 
privileges,  the  king  frraciously  allowed 
and  granted  them  in  full  parliament."* 
It  should  be  rcFiicmbered  lliat  this  asser- 
tion of  paramount  privilege  was  made  in 
very  irregular  times,  when  the  king  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester 
and  liis  associates,  and  that  it  had  a  view 
to  the  immediate  object  of  justifying  their 
violent  proceedings  against  the  opposite 
party,  and  taking  away  the  restraint  of 
the  common  law.  It  stands  as  a  danger- 
ous rock  to  be  avoided,  not  a  lighthouse 
to  guide  us  along  the  channel.  The  law 
of  parliament,  as  determined  by  regular 
custom,  is  incorporated  into  our  constitu- 
tion ;  but  not  so  as  to  warrant  an  indef- 
inite, uncontrollable  assumption  of  pow- 
er in  any  case,  least  of  all  in  judicifil  pro- 
cedure, where  the  form  and  the  essence 
of  justice  are  inseparable  from  each  oth- 
er. And,  in  fact,  this  claim  of  the  lords, 
whatever  gloss  Sir  K.  Coke  may  put  upon 
it,  was  never  intended  to  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  the  lower  house. 
I  should  not  perliaps  have  noticed  this 
passHge  so  strongly  if  it  had  not  been 
made  the  basis  of  extravagant  assertions 
as  to  the  privileges  of  parliament  ;t  the 
spirit  of  whicli  exaggerations  might  not 
be  ill  adapted  to  the  times  wherein  Sir  K. 
Coke  lived,  though  I  think  they  produced 
at  several  later  periods  no  slight  mis- 
chief, some  consequences  of  which  we 
may  still  have  to  experience. 

The  want  of  all  judicial  authority,  ei- 
ContMtcd  ^^^^  ^^  issue  process  or  to  exam- 
Bieciioiis  ine  witnesses,  together  with  the 
nowde-  ijsual  shortness  of  sessions,  de- 
prived  the  house  of  commons  of 
what  is  now  considered  one  of  its  most 
fundamental  privileges,  the  cognizance 
of  disputed  elections.  Up(»n  a  false  re- 
turn by  the  sheritT,  there  was  no  remedy 
but  tlirough  the  king  or  his  council.  Six 
mstances  only,  I  believe,  occur  during  the 

•  Rot.  Pari.   vol.  iii.,  p.  244. 
^  C'oke's  4th  Instilute,  p.  15. 


I  reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  family,  where- 
in the  misconduct  or  mistake  of  the  sher- 
iff  is  recordecf  to  have  called  for  a  spe- 
;  cific  animadversion,  though  it  was  fre- 
quently the  ground  of  general  co- 
and  even  of  some  statutes.  Th- 
in the  12th  of  Edward  II.,  when  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  council  against  a 
false  return  for  the  county  of  Devon,  the 
petitioner  having  been  duly  .  '  '  '  It 
was  referred  to  the  court  oi  .;uer 

to  summon  the  sheriff  before  tliein.*  The 
next  occurs  in  the  36th  of  E.  III.,  when 
a  writ  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Lan- 
cashire, after  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, to  inquire  at  the  county-court  \\\\o 
the  validity  of  the  election  :  and  i  > 

neglect,  a  second  writ  issued  to  ':  ^  -- 
tices  of  the  peace  to  satisfy  themselves 
about  this  in  the  best  mannerthey could, 
and  report  the  truth  into  chancery.  This 
inquiry  after  the  dissolution  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  wages  for  attendance,  to 
which  the  knights  unduly  returned  could 
have  no  pretence. f  We  find  a  third  case 
in  the  7th  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  king 
took  notice  that  Thomas  dc  r 
who  was  summoned  by  writ  to  tl. 
of  peers,  had  been  elected  knighl  \Kyt 
Surry,  and  directed  the  sheriff  to  return 
another.;|:  In  the  same  year,  the  town  of 
Shaftsbury  petitioned  the  king,  lord.s,  and 
commons  against  a  false  return  of  '.he 
sheriff  of  Dorsrt,  and  f)r:!-  ■  «  or- 

der remedy.    Nothing  fur"  ^        -re- 

specting this  petition.^  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  commons  being  noticed 
in  matters  of  election.  But  the  next 
case  is  more  material  :  in  the  5lh  of  Hen- 
ry IV\,  the  commons  prayed  the  king  and 
lords  in  parliament,  that  because  the  writ 
of  sumnions  to  parliament  was  not  suffi- 
ciently returned  by  the  sheriff  of  Rut- 
land, this  matter  might  be  «  \  !  in 
parliament,  and  in  case  of  d.  ifvl 
therein,  an  exemplary  pi;: 
be  indicted;  whereujMHi  .  . 
for  the  sheriff  and  Oneby,  the  knight  re- 
turned, as  well  as  for  Thorp,  who  had  been 
duly  elected,  and  haviiur  rxamined  into 
the  facts  of  the  c.i^ 
be  amended,  by  i  i 
name,  and  committed  the  sheriff  to  liie 
Fleet,  till  he  should  pay  a  fine  at  the 
king's  pleasure. H  The  last  p:i«^sige  that 
I  ••an  produce  is  '  11  of  18  H. 
VI.,  where  *'  it  is  .  y  the  kins, 
with  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lordft 

♦  (ilanvil*§  RpporU  of  Election*.  MiL  1774.    Id 

tr-'"  ".12.  t  4  Prynne,  p  2«I 

^  Keports,  ibid.,  fiom  Prynna 

li  ibta.,  and  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  tu.,  p.  530 
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spiritual  and  temporal,"  that  whereas  no 
knights  have  been  returned  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  sheriff  shtU  be  directed, 
by  another  writ,  to  hold  a  court  and  to 
proceed  to  an  election,  proclaiming  that 
no  person  shall  come  armed,  nor  any  tu- 
multuous proceeding  take  place ;  some- 
thing of  which  sort  appears  to  have  ob- 
structed the  execution  of  the  first  writ. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  commons  are 
not  so  much  as  named  in  this  entry.* 
But  several  provisions  were  made  by  stat- 
ute under  the  Lancastrian  kings,  when 
seats  in  parliament  became  much  more 
an  object  of  competition  than  before,  to 
check  the  partiality  of  the  sheriffs  in  ma- 
king undue  returns.  One  act  (11  H,  IV., 
c.  1)  gives  the  justices  of  assize  power 
to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  inflicts  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  the 
sherif!'!  Another  (6  H.  VI.,  c.  4)  miti- 
gates the  rigour  of  the  former,  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  sheriff  or  the  knights  re- 
turned by  him  to  traverse  the  inquests 
before  the  justices;  that  is,  to  be  heard 
in  their  own  defence,  which,  it  seems, 
had  not  been  permitted  to  them.  An- 
other (23  H.  VI.,  c.  1,4)  gives  an  addi- 
tional penalty  upon  false  returns  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  These  statutes  con- 
spire with  many  other  testimonies  to 
manifest  the  rising  importance  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  gentlemen  of  landed  estates 
(whatever  might  be  the  case  in  petty 
Doroughs)  sought  for  a  share  in  the  na- 
tional representation. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  original 
In  whom  voters  for  county  representa- 
lonn-^'for^^  tives,  the  first  statute  that  regu- 
knishis  re-  latcs  their  election,  so  far  from 
Bided.  limiting  the  privilege  to  tenants 
in  capite,  appears  to  place  it  upon  a  very 
large  and  democratical  foundation.  For 
(as  I  rather  conceive,  though  not  without 
much  hesitation),  not  only  all  freeholders, 
but  all  persons  whatever  present  at  the 
county-court,  were  decided  or  rendered 
capable  of  voting  for  the  knight  of  their 
shire.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
inference  from  the  expressions  of  7  H. 
IV.,  c.  15,  "  all  who  are  there  present,  as 
well  suiters  duly  summoned  for  that 
cause  as  others. "f    And  this  acquires 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  p.  7. 

t  3  Prynne's  Register,  p.  187.  This  hypothesis, 
though  embracea  by  Prynne,  is,  I  confess,  much 
opposed  to  general  opinion  ;  and  a  very  respectable 
living  writer  treats  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
statute  7  H.  IV.  as  chimerical.  The  words  cited 
in  the  text  "as  others,"  mean  only,  according  to 
hira,  suiters  not  duly  summoned. — Heywood  on 
Elections,  vol.  i.,  p.  20.  But,  as  I  presume,  the 
■unaifions  to  freeholiers  waa  by  general  proclama- 


some  degree  of  confirmation  from  the 
later  statute,  8  H.  VI.,  c.  7,  which,  re- 
citing that  "  elections  of  knights  of  shires 
have  now  of  late  been  made  by  very 
great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  number 
of  people  dwelling  within  the  same  coun- 
ties, of  the  which  most  part  was  people 
of  small  substance  and  of  no  value,"  con- 
fines the  elective  franchise  to  freeholders 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings. 

The  representation  of  towns  in  parlia- 
ment was  founded  upon  two  Elections  of 
principles  ;   of  consent  to  public   Burgesses. 

burdens  and  of  advice  in  public  meas- 
ures, especially  such  as  related  to  trade 
and  shipping.  Upon  both  these  accounts 
it  was  natural  for  the  kings  who  first 
summoned  them  to  parliament,  little  fore- 
seeing that  such  half-emancipated  burgh- 
ers would  ever  clip  the  loftiest  plumes 
of  their  prerogative,  to  make  these  as- 
semblies numerous,  and  summon  mem- 
bers from  every  town  of  consideration 
in  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  writ  of  23  E. 
I.  directs  the  sheriffs  to  cause  deputies 
to  be  deleted  to  a  general  council  from 
every  city,  borough,  and  trading  town. 
And  although  the  last  words  are  omitted 
in  subsequent  writs,  yet  their  spirit  was 
preserved ;  many  towns  having  constant- 
ly returned  members  to  parliament  by 
regular  summonses  from  the  sheriffs, 
w^hich  were  no  chartered  boroughs,  nor 
had  apparently  any  other  claim  than  their 
populousness  or  commerce.  These  are 
now  called  boroughs  by  prescription.* 


tion ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  differ 
ence  there  could  be  between  summ.oned  and  un 
summoned  suiters.  And  if  the  words  are  supposed 
to  glance  at  the  private  summonses  to  a  few  friends, 
by  means  of  which  the  sheriffs  were  accustomed 
to  procure  a  clandestine  election,  one  can  hardly 
imagine  that  such  persons  would  be  styled  "duly 
summoned."  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
these  large  expressions  were  inadvertently  used, 
and  that  they  led  to  that  inundation  of  voters  with- 
out property,  which  rendered  the  subsequent  act 
of  Henry  VI.  necessary.  Thai  of  Henry  IV.  had 
itself  been  occasioned  by  an  opposite  evil,  the  close 
electbn  of  knights  by  a  few  persons  in  the  name 
of  the  county. 

Yet  the  consequence  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV 
was  not  to  let  in  too  many  voters,  or  to  render  elec 
tions  tumultuous,  in  the  largest  of  English  coun 
ties,  whatever  it  might  be  in  others.  Prynne  hag 
published  some  singular  sheriffs'  indentures  foi  the 
county  of  York,  all  during  the  interval  between  the 
acts  of  Henry  1 V.  and  Henry  VI.,  which  are  sealed 
by  a  few  persons  calling  themselves  the  attorneys 
of  some  peers  and  ladies,  who,  as  far  as  appears, 
had  solely  returneil  the  knights  of  tliat  shire. — 3 
Prynne,  p.  152.  What  degree  if  weight  these 
anomalous  returns  ought  to  possess,  I  leave  to  the 
reader. 

♦  The  majority  of  prescriptive"  "boronphs  have 
prescriptive  corporations,  which  carry  the  lnir'>l 
which  's  not  always  the  moral  presumption  oi  >«n 
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Besides  these  respectable  towns,  there 
were  some  of  a  less  eminent  figure, 
which  had  writs  directed  to  them  as  an- 
cient demesnes  of  the  crown.  During 
times  of  arbitrary  taxation,  the  crown 
had  set  tallages  alike  upon  its  chartered 
boroughs  and  upon  its  tenants  in  de- 
mesne. When  parliamentary  consent 
became  indispensable,  the  free  tenants  in 
ancient  demesne,  or  rather  such  of  them 
as  inhabited  some  particular  vills,  were 
called  to  parliament  among  the  other 
representatives  of  the  commons.  They 
are  usually  specified  distinctly  from  the 
other  classes  of  representatives  in  grants 
of  subsidies  througliout  the  parliaments 
of  the  two  first  Edwards,  till,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Third's  reign,  they 
were  confounded  with  ordinary  burges- 
ses.* This  is  tlie  foundation  of  that  par- 
ticular species  of  elective  franchise  inci- 
dent to  what  we  denominate  burgage 
tenure ;  which,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown. f 

The  proper  constituents  therefore  of 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  in  parliament 
appear  to  have  been — 1.  All  chartered 
boroughs,  whether  they  derived  their 
privileges  from  the  crown  or  from  a 
mesne  lord,  as  several  in  Cornwall  did 
from  Richard,  king  of  the  Homans  ;|  ^2. 
All  towns  wiiich  were  the  ancient  or  the 
actual  demesne  of  the  crown;  3.  All 
considsrable  places,  though  unincorpo- 
rated, which  could  afford  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  representatives,  and 
had  a  notable  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare. But  no  parliament  ever  perfectly 
corresponaed    with    this    theory.     The 


origrinal  charter.  Rut  "  many  boroughs  ami  towns 
in  England  hove  burgesses  bv  prescription,  that 
never  were  incorporated." — Ch.  J.  Hobart  in  Dun- 

£annon  Case,  Holjart's  Reports,  p.  15.  And  Mr. 
lUders  thinks,  I  know  not  how  justly,  that  in  the 
age  of  Edward  I.,  which  is  most  to  our  iinme<iiate 
purpose,  '*  there  were  not  perhaps  thirty  corpora- 
tions in  the  kingduin.'* — Reports  of  EU'ctioiis,  vol. 
I.,  p.  9S.  Hut  1  must  allow  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  sound  lawyers,  the  representation  of  unchar- 
tered, or  at  le.'jst  >ininrorporate<l  t)orf"'-  •'■  -  '•■••*  rath- 
er a  rr.il  privieee,  and  foumied  uj"  .  than 
one  ansiiiijinit  of  iheir  share  in  public  .  .■,,;,  ...i.iions. 
—  Ch.  .1.  Holt  in  Ashby  v.  White,  2  Ld.  Raymond, 
1151.  IIeywoo<l  on  Borough  El'-' •i""-'  "  11.  This 
-nquiry  is  very  obscure  ;  and  ;  ••  more  so, 
berause  the  learnintj  directed  '.  .\  has  more 
fri'quently  been  that  of  arivocates  pliadinij  for  their 
clu'tits  th.Mi  of  unbiased  anti(}uaru's.  If  this  be 
kept  tn  view,  the  lover  of  constitutional  history 
wiM  6ntl  much  information  in  several  of  the  re- 

Eorted  cases  on   controverte<l  electKnis  ;   particu- 
irly  tfiow?  of  Tewksbury  and  Li.tke.ird  in  Peck- 
well's  Reports,  vol.  i. 

*  Bndy  on  Boroughs,  p.  75,  SO.  and  163.     Caee 
f  Tewksbury,  in  Peckweil'M  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p. 
178. 
t  Littleton,  •.  162,  183.  t  Brady,  p.  97. 


writ  was  addressed  in   ^ene-rni  (o^^^r 
terms   to   the   sheriff,    r-  '  ibe«heni 

him  to  cause  two  kmgh  •    ^ooam 

elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  '*'""«'»• 
county,  two  citizens  from  every  city,  and 
two  burgesses  from  every  boruu'jii.     It 
rested  altogether  upon  liiiii  to  d' 
what    towns   should  exercise   i., 
chise;  and  it  is  really  incredible,  with  aii 
the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  those 
times,  what  frauds  the  sheriffs  ventured 
to  commit  in  executing  this  trust.  Thuiikfli 
parliaments  met  almost  every  year,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistake  m  so  notori- 
ous a  fact,  it  was  the  continual  practice 
of  sherirts   to  omit   boroughs  that   hoi 
been  in  recent  habit  of  electing   mem- 
bers, and  to  return    UfM»ii    the  writ  thai 
there  were  no  more  within  their 
Thus,  in  the  l*Jih  of  Kdward  III.,  t 
iff  of  Wiltshire,  after  returning  two  citi- 
zens for  Salisbury,  and  burgesses  for  two 
boroughs,  concludes  with  these  words: 
"There  are  no  other  cities  or  I  "  «< 

within  my  bailiwick.''     Yet  in  ft 
other  towns  had  sent   members  to  pre- 
ceding  parliaments.     So   in   the  Ctli  of 
Edward  II.,  the  sheriff  of  Bucks  declared 
that  he  had  no  borough  within  his  county 
except  Wycomb  ;  though  Wendover,  Ag- 
inondesham,  and  .Marlow  had  twice  mad© 
returns  .since  that  king's  accession.  •    And 
from  this  cause  alone   it   has  happened 
that    many  towns  called   boroughs,  and 
having  a  charier  and  constitution  as  such, 
have  never  returned  members  to  parlia- 
ment;   some  of   which  are  nnw  r-niong 
the    most   considerable   in    I'  .    nn 

Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Mat  i .     ...  ..i.f 

It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Bra 
dy,J  that  these  return-  it  ho 

false  and  collusive  if  u  it-r- 

iff  to  mean  only  that  there  wtrc  no  res- 
ident burgesses  within  these  boroughs  fit 
to  be  relumed,  or  that  the  expense  of 
their  wages  would  be  too  heavy  for  the 
place  to  support.  Ami  no  doubt  iho  lat- 
ter plea,  whether  i  re- 
turn,  was  very  fr«  .  wixi 
to  the  sheriffs  to  spare  iho  smaller  bor- 


•   Brady  on  H> 
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oughs.  The  wages  of  knights  were  four 
shillings  a  day,  levied  on  all  freeholders, 
or  at  least  on  all  holding  by  ^night-ser- 
vice,  within  the  county.*  Those  of  bur- 
gesses were  half  that  sum  ;t  but  even  this 
pittance  was  raised  with  reluctance  and 
dithculty  from  miserable  burghers,  little 
solicitous  about  political  franchises.  Pov- 
erty, indeed,  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
as  a  legal  excuse.  In  the  6th  of  E.  II., 
the  sheriff'  of  Northumberland  returns  to 
the  writ  of  summons,  that  all  his  knights 
are  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  county  ; 
and  in  the  1st  of  E.  III.,  that  they  were 
too  much  ravaged  by  their  enemies  to 
send  any  members  to  parliament. |  The 
sheriffs  of  Lancashire,  after  several  re- 

*  It  is  a  perplexing  question,  whether  freehold- 
ers in  soccage  were  liable  to  contribute  towards 
the  wages  of  knights;  and  authorities  might  be 
produced  on  both  sides.  The  more  probable  sup- 
position is  that  they  were  not  exempted.  See  the 
various  petitions  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages 
in  Prynne's  fourth  Register.  This  is  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  question  as  to  their  right  of  suf- 
frage. See  ante,  p.  360.  Freeholders  within  fran- 
chises made  repeated  endeavours  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  payment  of  wages.  Thus  in  9  H.  IV. 
it  was  settled  by  parliament,  that,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  on  this  subject  between  the  people  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  those  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the 
latter  should  pay  200Z.  and  be  quit  in  future  of  all 
charges  on  that  account. — Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
383.  By  this  means  the  inhabitants  of  that  fran- 
chise seem  to  have  purchased  the  right  of  suffrage, 
which  they  still  enjoy,  though  not,  I  suppose,  suit- 
ers to  the  county-court.  In  most  other  franchises, 
and  in  many  cit'es  erected  into  distinct  counties, 
the  same  privilege  of  voting  for  knights  of  the 
shire  is  practically  exercised ;  but  whether  this 
has  not  proceeded  as  much  from  the  tendency  of 
returning  officers  and  of  parliament  to  favour  the 
right  of  election  in  doubtful  cases,  as  from  the 
merits  of  their  pretensions,  may  be  a  question. 

t  The  wages  of  knights  and  burgesses  were  first 
reduced  to  this  certain  sum  by  the  writs  De  levan- 
dis  experr-'s.  16  E.  II. — Prynne's  fourth  Register, 
p.  53.  These  were  issued  at  the  request  of  those 
who  had  served  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
and  included  a  certain  number  of  days,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  county  whence  they  came, 
for  going  and  returning.  It  appears  by  these  that 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  were  reckoned  a  day's 
journey;  which  may  correct  the  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  bad  roads  and  tardy  locomotions  that  are 
sometimes  entertained.— See  Prynne's  fourth  part, 
and  Willis's  Notitia  Parliarnentaria,  passim. 

The  latest  entries  of  writs  for  expen.ses  in  the 
close  rolls  are  of  2  H.  V.  ;  but  they  may  be  proved  to 
have  issued  much  longer ;  and  Prynne  traces  them 
to  the  end  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  p.  495.  With- 
out the  formality  of  thi.s  writ,  a  very  few  instances 
of  towns  remunerating  their  burgesses  for  attend- 
ance in  parliament  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
later  times.  Andrew  Marvel  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  the  last  who  received  this  honourable 
salary.  A  modem  book  asserts  that  wages  were 
jWiid  in  some  Cornish  boroughs  as  late  aa  the 
eighteenth  century.— Lyson'.s  Cornwall,  preface,  p. 
xxxii. ;  but  the  passage  quoted  in  proof  of  this  is 
not  precise  enough  to  support  s^;  unlikely  a  fact, 
t  3  Prynne,  p.  165. 


turns  that  they  had  no  boroughs  within 
their  county,  though  Wigan,  Liverpool, 
and  Preston  were  such,  alleged  at  length 
that  none  ought  to  be  called  upon  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty.  This  return  was 
constantly  made,  from  36  E.  III.  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  YL* 

The  elective  franchise  was  deemed  by 
the  boroughs  no  privilege  or  j^^j 
blessing,  but  rather,  during  the  ot^boro^ughs 
chief  part  of  this  period,  an  in-  '«  st^'id 
tolerable  grievance.  Where  they  '"*'"i^^'^^' 
could  not  persuade  the  sheriff  to  omit 
sending  his  writ  to  them,  they  set  it  at 
defiance  by  sending  no  return.  And  this 
seldom  failed  to  succeed,  so  that  after 
one  or  two  refusals  to  comply,  which 
brought  no  punishment  upon  them,  they 
were  left  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  in- 
significance. The  town  of  Torrington. 
in  Devonshire,  went  farther,  and  obtained 
a  charter  of  exemption  from  sending  bur- 
gesses, grounded  upon  what  the  charter 
asserts  to  appear  on  the  rolls  of  chance- 
ry, that  it  had  never  been  represented 
before  the  21st  of  E.  HI.  This  is  abso- 
lutely false,  and  is  a  proof  how  little  we 
can  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  records, 
Torrington  having  made  not  less  than 
twenty-two  returns  before  that  time.  It 
is  curious,  that  in  spite  of  this  charter,  the 
town  sent  members  to  the  two  ensuing 
parliaments,  and  then  ceased  for  ever.f 
Richard  H.  gave  tlie  inhabitants  of  Col- 
chester a  dispensation  from  returning  bur- 
gesses for  five  years,  in  consideration  of 
the  expenses  they  had  incurred  in  forti- 
fying the  town. J  But  this  immunity, 
from  whatever  reason,  was  not  regarded, 
Colchester  having  continued  to  make  re- 
turns as  before. 

The  partiality  of  sheriffs  in  leaving  out 
boroughs  which  were  accustomed  in  old 
time  to  come  to  the  parliament,  was  re- 
pressed, as  far  as  law  could  repress  it,  by 
a  statute  of  Richard  II,,  which  imposed  a 
fine  on  them  for  such  neglect,  and  upon 
any  member  of  parliament  who  should 
absent  himself  from  hisduty.^  But  it  is, 
I  think,  highly  probable,  that  a  great  part 
of  those  who  were  elected  from  the  bor- 
oughs did  not  trouble  themselves  with  at- 
tendance in  parliament.  The  sheriff  even 
found  it  necessary  to  take  sureties  for 
their  execution  of  so  burdensome  a  duty, 
whose  names  it  was  usual,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  endorse 
upon  the  writ  along  with  those  of  the 
elected. II     This  expedient  is  not  likely  to 


*  4  Prynne,  p.  31' 


t  Id.,  p.  320. 

^  5K.  II.,  Stat.  11.,  c.  4 


t  3  Pryru:e,  d.  241. 

II  Luders's  lu'ports,  •"ol.  i.,  p.  15.     Sometime* 
an  elected  b«  rgess  abvolutely  refused  to  {o  to  par 
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have  been  very  successful ;  and  the  small 
number,  comparatively  speaking,  of  writs 
for  expenses  of  members  for  boroughs, 
which  have  been  published  by  Prynne, 
while  those  for  the  knights  of  shires  are 
almost  complete,  leads  to  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  their  attendance  was  very 
defective.  This  statute  of  Kiciiard  11. 
produced  no  sensible  efiect. 

By  what  person  the  election  of  bur- 
Whoihe  ?^sses  was  usually  made  is  a 
electors  in  question  of  great  obscurity, 
boroughs  which  is  still  occasionally  deba- 
ted before  committees  of  parlia- 
ment. It  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon practice  for  a  very  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  corporation  to  miLke 
the  election  in  the  county-court;  and  ihoir 
names,  as  actual  electors,  are  generally 
returned  upon  the  writ  by  the  sherilT.* 
But  we  cannot  surely  be  warranted  by 
this  to  infer  that  they  acted  m  any  other 
capacity  than  as  deputies  of  the  whole 
body,  and  indeed  it  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  they  chose  such  and  such 
persons  by  the  assent  of  the  communi- 
ty ;t  by  which  word,  in  an  ancient  cor- 
porate borough,  it  seems  natural  to  ^un- 
derstand the  freemen  participating  in  its 
general  franchises,  rather  than  the  ruling 
body,  which,  in  many  instances  at  pres- 
ent, and  always  perhaps  in  the  earliest 
age  of  corporations,  derived  its  authority 
by  delegation  from  the  rest.  The  con- 
sent, however,  of  the  inferior  freemen 
we  may  easily  believe  to  have  been 
merely  nominal ;  and  from  being  nomi- 
nal, it  would  in  many  places  come  by  de- 
grees not  to  be  required  at  all ;  the  cor- 
poration, specially  so  denominated,  or 
municipal  government,  accpiiring  by 
length  of  usage  an  exclusive  privilege  in 
election  of  members  of  parliament,  as 
they  did  in  local  administration.  This, 
at  least,  appears  to  me  a  more  probable 
hypothesis  than  that  of  Dr.  Brady,  who 
limits  the  original  right  of  election  in  all 
corporate  b( troughs  to  the  aldermen  or 
other  capital  burgesses. J 

The  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
Menibcrs  of  "^o'ls,  from  this  occasi(jnal  dis- 
the  House  use  of  ancicut  boroughs,  as 
ofCoipu'.onB.  ^^.^.11  as  from  the  rrration  of 
new  ones,  underwent  some  lluct nation 
during  the  period  subject  to  our  review. 
Two  hundred  citizens  and  burgesses  sat 
in  the  parliament  held  by  Edward  I.  in 

liamen  ,  nn<l  drove  his  constituents  to  a  fresh 
choice  —3  Prynne.  p.  277. 

•  3  Prvnne.  p.  232. 

t  Idfiri,  p.  2'>7,  de  as.sen«u  totuis  cointnunita- 
tis  pre^licii!  (•!t!i,'rr\MU  R.  W.,  so  in  several  other 
JMtances  quoted  in  the  ensuinjf  pages. 

t  Bradv  on  Boroughs  p.  132,  &c. 


;  his  twenty-third  year   the  earliest  epoch 
of  acknowledged  reprts«ntation.     But  in 
,  the  reigns  of  Edward  111.  and  his  three 
successors,  about  ninety  places,  on  au 
I  average,  returned  members,  so  that  we 
may  reckon  this  part  of  the  comniMiiK  at 
I  one  hundred  and  eighty.*      '  u 

:  ular  in  their  dutie>,  nnglit  :i^  .  r- 

I  balance  for  the  seventy-four  knights  who 
I  sal  with  them.     But   the  dignity  of  an 
cient  hneage,  territorial  weaUh,  and  mil 
!  itary  character,  h\  t  len  the  feudal 

spirit    was   hardly  .   am!    that    of 

chivalry  at  its  height,  luudf  th-  'i- 

ers  veil  their  heads  to    the  l;u. :>- 

tocracy.  It  is  pretty  mamfesl  that  the 
knights,  though  doubtless  with  some  su[>- 
port  from  the  representatives  of  tow'is, 
sustained  the  chief  brunt  of  baf  ■>! 

the  crown.     The  rule    and   int- of 

our  old  constitution  was,  that  each  coun- 
ty, city,  or  borough  should  elect  deputies 
out  of  its  own  body,  resident  among 
themselves,  an<l  -  d 

with  their   nee-  "t 

It  would  be  verj'  interesting  to  uiscover 
at  what  time,  and  by  what  degrees,  the 
practice  of  election  swerved  from  tliis 
strictness.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  many  steps  of  the  transition.  The 
number  of  practising  lawyers  who  sat  in 
parliament,  of  which  there  are  several 
complaints,  seems  to  afford  an  inference 
that  it  had  begun  in  the  reitrn  of  Edward 
III.  Besides  several  petitions  of  tlie 
commons,  that  none  but  ki"  'i- 

table    squires    should    be     :  i  »r 

shires,  an  ordinance  was  made  m  the 
forty-sixlli  of  his  reign  that  no  lawyer 
practising  in  the  king's  court,  nor  sheriff 
during  his  shrie'.    '       '  '  "       "it 

for  a  county  ;  If  >ir 

forward  many  petitions  in  liiu  name  of 
the  commons,  which  only  concerned  their 
clients. J  This  probably  was  truly  al- 
leged, as  we  may  guess  fr  i  *'  -  vast 
number  of   proposals   for   '  .:    the 

course  of  legal   process   hIucIi  till   the 

♦  Willis,  Notitia  Pnrhanienlana,  toI.  iiL,  p.  iM^ 
(See.     3  Prynne.  i»  "•"    *  • 
t  In  4  Kdw.  il  .  '  (if  Rutlsnd  made  this 
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rolls  during  this  reign.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  many  practising 
lawyers  were  men  of  landed  estate  in 
their  respective  counties. 

An  act  m  the  first  year  of  Henry  V. 
directs  that  none  be  chosen  knights,  citi- 
zens, or  burgesses,  wiio  are  not  resident 
within  the  place  for  which  they  are  re- 
turned on  -the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
writ  *  This  statute  apparently  indicates 
a. point  of  time  when  the  deviation  from 
the  line  of  law  was  frequent  enough  to 
attract  notice,  and  yet  not  so  established 
as  to  pass  for  an  unavoidable  irregulari- 
ty It  proceeded,  however,  from  great 
and  general  causes,  w^hich  new  laws,  in 
this  instance,  very  fortunately,  are  utter- 
ly incompetent  to  withstand.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  opposite  proof  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  human  institutions  to  struggle 
against  the  steady  course  of  events,  than 
this  unlucky  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which 
is  almost  a  solitary  instance  in  the  law 
of  England,  wherein  the  principle  of  de- 
suetude has  been  avowedly  set  up  against 
an  unrepealed  enactment.  I  am  not 
aware,  at  least,  of  any  other,  which  not 
only  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  court 
of  king's  bench  has  deemed  itself  at  lib- 
erty to  declare  unfit  to  be  observed. f 
Even  at  the  time  when  it  was  enacted, 
the  law  had  probably,  as  such,  very  little 
c^ect.  But  still  the  plurality  of  elections 
were  made,  according  to  ancient  usage 
as  well  as  statute,  out  of  the  constituent 
body.  The  contrary  instances  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule ;  but  exceptions  in- 
creasing continually,  till  they  subverted 
the  rule  itself.  Prynne  has  remarked, 
that  we  chiefly  find  Cornish  surnames 
among  the  representatives  of  Cornwall, 
and  those  of  northern  families  among  the 
returns  from  the  north.  Nor  do  the 
members  for  shires  and  towns  seem  to 
have  been  much  interchanged ;  the  names 
of  the  former  belonging  to  the  most  an- 
cient families,  while  those  of  the  latter 
have  a  more  plebeian  cast.  J  In  the  reign 
of  F]dward  IV.,  and  not  before,  a  very  few 
of  the  burgesses  bear  the  addition  of  es- 
quire in  the  returns ;  which  became  uni- 
versal in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding 
century.^ 

♦  I  H.  v.,  c.  1. 

"!■  See  the  case  of  Dublin  university,  in  the  first 
vcl'ome  of  Peckwell's  Reports  of  contested  elec- 
tions. Note  D.,  p.  .53.  The  statute  itself  was  re- 
pealed by  14  G.  III.,  c.  58. 

t  By  2.3  H.  VI.,  c.  15,  none  but  gentlemen  born, 
generosi  a  nativitate,  are  capable  of  sitting  in  par- 
uament  as  knights  of  counties;  an  election  was 
«et  aside  .'i9  11.  VI.,  becau.se  the  person  returned 
was  not  of  ;.'entle  birth. — Frynne's  3d  Reg.,  p.  161. 

9  Willis,  Notitia  Parliarnentaria.     Prynne's  4th 


Even  county  elections  seem  in  gener 
al,  at  least  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  irregularity 
tury,  to  have  been  ill  attend-  of  elections, 
ed,  and  left  to  the  influence  of  a  few 
powerful  and  active  persons.  A  petition- 
er against  an  undue  return  in  the  12th  of 
Edward  11.  complains  tl^at,  whereas-  he 
had  been  chosen  knight  for  Devon,  by  Sir 
William  Martin,  bishop  of  Exeter,  with 
the  consent  of  the  county,  yet  the  sheriff 
had  returned  another.*  In  several  in- 
dentures of  a  much  later  date,  a  few  per 
^ons  only  seem  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  election,  though  the  assent  of  the 
community  be  expressed. f  These  ir- 
regularities, which  it  w^ould  be  exceed- 
ingly erroneous  to  convert,  with  Hume, 
into  lawful  customs,  resulted  from  the 
abuses  of  the  sheriff's  power,  Which, 
when  parliament  sat  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
with  its  hands  full  of  business,  were  al- 
most sure  to  escape  with  impu-  in/iuence  of 
nity.  They  were  sometimes  the  crown 
also  countenanced,  or  rather  in-  "p°"  ^^""• 
stigated  by  the  crown,  which,  having  re- 
covered in  Edward  II. 's  reign  the  prerog- 
ative of  naming  the  sheriff's,  surrendered 
by  an  act  of  his  father,|  filled  tliat  office 
with  its  creatures,  and  constantly  disre- 
garded the  statute  forbidding  their  con- 
tinuance beyond  a  year.  Without  search- 
ing for  every  passage  that  might  illus- 
trate the  interference  of  the  crown  in  elec- 
tions, I  will  mention  two  or  three  leading 
instances.  When  Richard  II.  was  medi- 
tating to  overturn  the  famous  commis- 
sion of  reform,  he  sent  for  some  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  required  them  to  permit  no 
knight  or  burgess  to  be  elected  to  the 
next  parliament  without  the  approbation 
of  the  king  and  his  council.  The  sheriffs 
replied,  that  the  commons  would  main- 
tain their  ancient  privilege  of  electing 

Register,  p.  1184.  A  letter  in  that  authentic  and 
interesting  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
times,  the  Paston  collection,  shows  that  eager 
canvass  was  sometimes  made  by  country  gentle- 
men in  Edward  IV. 's  reign  to  represent  boroughs. 
Tkis  letter  throws  light  at  the  same  time  on  the 
creation  or  revival  of  boroughs.  The  writer  tells 
Sir  John  Paston :  "  If  ye  miss  to  be  burgess  of 
Maiden,  and  my  lord  chamberlain  will,  ye  may  be 
in  another  place ;  there  be  a  dozen  towns  in  Eng- 
land that  cnoose  no  burgess  which  ought  to  do  it ; 
ye  may  be  set  in  for  one  of  those  towns  an'  ye  be 
friended."    This  was  in  1472,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107. 

*  Glanvil's  Reports  of  Elections,  edit.  1774.    In 
Production,  p.  xii. 

t  Prynne's  3d  Register,  p.  171. 

t  28  E.  I.,  c.  8.  9  E.  II.  It  18  said  that  the. 
.sheriff  was  elected  by  the  people  of  his  county  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  no  instance  of  this,  how 
ever,  according  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  occurs  alter  the 
conquest.  Shrievalties  were  commonly  sold  bj 
the  Norman  kings,— Hist  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p 
,  921. 
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their  own  representatives.*  The  parlia- 
ment of  1397,  which  attainted  his  ene- 
mies, and  left  the  constitution  at  his  mer- 
cy, was  chosen,  as  we  are  told,  by  dint 
of  intimidation  and  influence.!  Thus 
also  that  of  Henry  VI.,  held  atCoventr>' 
in  M60,  wherein  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  party  were  attainted,  is  said  to  have 
been  unduly  returned  by  the  like  means. 
This  is  rendered  probable  by  a  petition 
presented  to  it  by  the  sherifls,  praying 
indemnity  for  all  which  they  had  done  in 
relation  thereto  contrary  to  law.;^  An 
act  passed  according  to  their  prayer,  and 
in  coujirmalion  of  elections.  A  few 
years  before,  in  1455,  a  singular  letter 
under  the  king's  signet  is  addressed  to 
the  sheriffs,  reciting  that "  we  be  enfourm- 
ed  there  is  busy  labour  made  in  sondry 
wises  by  certaine  persons  for  the  cJie- 

syngof  the  said  knights, of  which 

labour  we  marvaillc  greatly,  insoniuche 
as  it  is  nothing  to  the  honour  of  the  la- 
borers, but  ayenst  their  worship;  it  is 
also  ayenst  the  lawcs  (»f  the  i  uide,"  with 
more  to  that  efTec!  ;  and  enjoinmg  the 
sheriffs  to  let  elections  be  free  and  the 
peace  kept.*^  There  was  certainly  no 
reason  to  wonder  that  a  parliament, 
which  was  to  shift  the  virtual  sovereign- 
ty of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  one 
whose  claims  were  knov/n  to  extend 
mucli  farther,  should  be  the  object  of  tol- 
erably warm  contests.  Tiius  in  the  Pas- 
ton  letters,  we  find  several  proofs  of  the 
importance  attached  to  parliamentary 
elections  by  the  highest  nobility. || 

The  house  of  lords,  as  we  left  it  in  the 
con-titu-  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  was  entirely 
lion  of  the  composcd  of  such  pcrsous  hold- 
fclS^  "^  "^^  lands  by  barony  as  were  sum- 
moned by  particular  writ  of  par- 
liament.■[[  Tenure  and  summons  were 
both  essential  at  this  time  in  order  to 
render  any  one  a  lord  of  parliament ;  the 
rirst  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  our 
feudal  monarcliy  from  the  conquest ;  the 

*•  Vita  Ricardi  II.,  p  85. 

■f  Oilerbourne,  p.  11)1.  He  says  of  the  knijjhls 
returned  on  this  occasion,  that  they  were  not  elect- 
ed per  cornmunitatem  ut  mos  cxigit,  sed  per  regi- 
am  voluntatem. 

t  Prvnne's  2d  Reg.,  p.  141.  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v., 
p.  367.'  .^  Id  .  p.  450. 

II  Vol.  ».,  p.  90,  98;  vol.  ii.,  p.  00,  105;  vol.  ii., 
p.  i43. 

^  Upon  this  dry  and  obscure  subject  of  inquiry, 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  tlie  nouse  of  lords 
durin?  this  period,  1  have  been  much  ind«'l)lr«|  to 
the  first  part  of  Prynne's  Register,  and  to  West's 
Inquiry  into  the  manner  of  creating  peers  ;  which, 
though  wrilten  with  a  party  moiive,  to  serve  the 
ministry  of  1719  in  the  peerage  bill,  deserves,  for 
the  perspicuity  of  the  method  and  style,  to  \)e  reck- 
oned among  the  best  of  our  con»t»M»«;onal  disaerla- 
tions 


I  second  by  some  regulation  or  usage  o( 
'doubtful    origin,  whicli    was    ti  \y 

established  before  the  coacluMu  a. 

ry  HI.'s  reign.  This  produced,  of  coun>e, 
a  very  marked  ditferencc  between  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  or  unparhauieau 
ary  barons.      Tiie  tenure  of  t'  r, 

however,  still  subsisted,  an<l  ti.  .o 

inconsiderable  to  be  nienibefii  of  ine  iv 
gi!>lature,  they  paid  relief  as  barons,  thev 
might  be  chalienged  on  juries,  aiid,  aj»  i 
presume,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  were 
entitled  to  trial  by  their  peerasje.  These 
lower  barons,  or,  more  c»f  .  ivn- 

ants   by   parcels   of  baronr  .y  bo 

dimly  traced  to  the  latter  years  of  Ed- 
ward Ill.f  But  many  of  them  were  suc- 
cessively summoned  to  parliament,  and 
thus  recovered  the  former  1  "         r 

rank;  while  the  rest  fell  l.  o 

the  station  of  commoners,  as  tenants  by 
simple  knight-service. 

As  tenure  without  summons  did  not 
entitle  any  one  to  the  privi'p 
of  a   lord  of  parliament,  ^ 
spiritual  person  at  least  ougiit  to  ii>f.i,,f,-r. 
have    been    summoned    without  ""•'■ 
baronial  tenure.     The  prior  of  St.  James 
at  Northamptoiv,  having  been  summoned 
in   the    twelfth  of  Ivlward  II.,  was  dis- 
charged  upon    his  petition,   bet'iuse    ho 
held  noliiing  of  the  king  by  barony,  bui 
only  in  frankalmoign.     The  prior  of  Hrid- 
lington,  after  frequent  summonses,  waA 
finally  left  out,  with  an  entrv  inaile  in  the 
roll  tliat   he   hehl    i    "        '    '    '      '      -. 
The  abbot  of  Leict-  .» 

to  fifty  parhaments :  yet,  m  the  2atii  of 

»  Baronies  w^re  oft^n  diviflM  by  d#«c«il  nmoQH 

ft'in.llrs   Hi' 

tiT  as  a  I; 

ants  111  «'!!•  I  iM^i-  .". 
tlie  liiird.  ftiurlh.  or  ' 
did  M  ' 

t    '.  '  ewt'g 

Inqiii:> .    ,'.   --,   .  >       I  ..  .1   .1  '■*» 

tiled  by  his  fellowbaruns,  \\  s 

old  as  the  trial  f>er  •  •  -    ■•    •  K. 

III.,  Sir  Simon  Uer' 

fore  the  lords  in  ■"  ^ 

.Mortimer  in  h 

voice  that  he  v.  > 

were  not  bouiKi  to  j  ; 

liiit  ill. I  -iiiiii'Ii  .i<t  U    ■  •  f» 

,  rnur- 

.;.  U). 

the  ionis.  • 

kin.:  Hi  I'  .  ' 


1 

I,. 

li.iiiii  ill  I'V  iwfhe  kun;ht5  l'  ll.< 
(■e»t.  r.— Itol  Pari,  vol.  u..  p.  M 
p.  731. 
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Edward  III.,  he  obtained  a  charter  of  per- 
petual exemption,  reciting  that  he  held 
no  hinds  or  tenements  of  the  crown  by 
barony,  or  an}^  such  service  as  bound  him 
to  attend  parHaments  or  councils.*  But 
gieat  irregularities  prevailed  in  the  rolls 
of  chancery,  from  which  the  writs  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers  were  taken  ; 
arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from  negligence, 
in  part  from  wilful  perversion  :  so  that 
man}"  abbots  and  priors,  who  like  these 
had  no  baronial  tenure,  were  summoned 
at  times  and  subsequently  omitted,  of 
whose  actual  exemption  we  have  no 
record.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two abbots  and  forty-one  priors,  who 
at  some  time  or  other  sat  in  parliament, 
but  twenty-five  of  the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter  were  constantly  summoned ; 
the  names  of  forty  occur  only  once,  and 
those  of  thirty-six  others  not  more  than 
five  times. t  Their  want  of  baronial  te- 
nure, in  all  probability,  prevented  the  rep- 
etition of  writs  which  accident  or  occa- 
sion had  caused  to  issue, | 

The  ancient  temporal  peers  are  sup- 
Barons  poscd  to  have  been  intermingled 
called  by  with  pcrsous  wlio  held  nothing  of 
'"""•  the  crown  by  barony,  but  attended 
m  parliament  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  prerogative  exercised  in  the  writ 
of  summons.^  These  have  been  called 
barons  by  writ ;  and  it  seems  to  be  denied 
by  no  one,  that,  at  least  under  the  three 
first  Edwards,  there  were  some  of  this 
description  in  parliament.  But  after  all 
the  labours  of  Dugdale  and  others  in 
tracing  the  genealogies  of  our  ancient 

*  Prynne,  p.  142,  &c.     West's  Inquiry. 

f  Prynne,  p.  141. 

X  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  spiritual 
peers  summoned  to  parliament  were  in  general 
considerably  more  numerous  than  the  temporal. — 
Prynne,  p.  1 H.  This  appears,  among  other  causes, 
to  have  saved  the  church  from  that  sweeping  ref- 
ormation of  its  wealth,  and  perhaps  of  its  doc- 
trines, which  the  commons  were  thoroughly  in- 
clined to  make  under  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
Thus  the  reduction  of  the  spiritual  lords  by  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  was  indispensably  re- 
quired to  brmg  the  ecclesiastical  order  into  due 
»ubjection  to  the  state. 

^  Perhaps  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  king's 
prerogative  compelled  the  party  summoned,  not 
beini*  a  tenant  by  barony,  to  take  his  seat.  But 
though  several  spiritual  persons  appear  to  have 
been  discharged  from  attendance  on  account  of 
their  holding  nothing  by  barony,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  yet  there  is,  I  believe,  no  istance  of  any 
layman's  making  such  an  application.  The  terms 
of  the  ancient  writ  of  summons,  however,  in  fide  et 
hmuanio  quibus  nobis  tenemini,  afford  a  presump- 
tioi'  that  a  feudal  tenure  was,  in  construction  of 
law,  the  Imsis  of  every  lord's  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment. This  form  was  not  finally  changed  to  the 
present,  in  fide  et  ligentia,  till  the  4Gth  of  Edw.  III. 
— Prynne's  1st  Register,  p.  2/J6. 


aristocracy,  it  is  a  problem  of  much  difll- 
culty  to  distinguish  these  from  the  terri- 
torial barons.  As  the  latter  honours  de- 
scended to  female  heirs,  they  passed  into 
new  families  and  new  names,  so  that  we 
can  hardly  decide  of  one  summoned  for 
the  first  time  to  parliament,  that  he  did 
not  inherit  the  possession  of  a  feudal 
barony.  Husbands  of  baronial  heiresses 
were  almost  invariably  summoned  in 
their  wives'  right,  though  frequently  by 
their  own  names.  They  even  sat  after 
the  death  of  their  wives,  as  tenants  by 
the  courtesy.*  Again,  as  lands,  though 
not  the  subject  of  frequent  transfer,  were, 
especially  before  the  statute  de  donis, 
not  inalienable,  we  cannot  positively  as- 
sume that  all  the  right  heirs  of  original 
barons  had  preserved  those  estates  upon 
which  their  barony  had  depended.!  If 
we  judge,  however,  by  the  lists  of  those 
summoned,  according  to  the  best  means 
in  our  power,  it  will  appear  that  the  r».'g- 
ular  barons  by  tenure  were  all  along  vi3ry 
far  more  numerous  than  those  called  by 
WTit :  and  that,  from  the  end  of  p]dward 
III.'s  reign,  no  spiritual  persons,  and  few 
if  any  laymen,  except  peers  created  by 
patent,  were  summoned  to  parliament, 
who  did  not  hold  territorial  baronies. J 

With  respect  to   those  who  were   in- 
debted for  their  seats  among  the  lords 


*  Collins's  Proceedings  on  Claims  of  Baronies, 
p.  24  and  73. 

t  Prynne  speaks  of  "  the  alienation  of  baronies 
by  sale,  gift,  or  marriage,  after  which  the  new  pur 
chasers  were  summoned  instead,"  as  if  it  frequently 
happened. — 1st  Register,  p.  239.  And  several  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  the  Bergavenny  case 
(Collins's  Proceedings,  p.  113),  where  land-bar(^ 
nies  having  been  entailed  by  the  owners  on  the" 
heirs  male,  the  heirs  general  have  been  excluded 
from  inheriting  the  dignity. 

It  is  well  known,  notwithstanding  these  ancient 
precedents,  that  the  modern  doctrine  does  not  ad 
mit  any  right  in  the  purchaser  of  a  territorial  peer- 
age, such  as  Arundel,  to  a  writ  of  summon^,  or 
consequently  to  any  privilege  as  a  lord  of  parha- 
ment.  But  it  might  be  a  speculative  question, 
whether  such  a  purchaser  could  not  become  a  real 
though  unparliamentary  baron,  and  entitled  as  such 
to  a  trial  by  the  peers.  For  though  the  king,  as- 
sisted, if  he  please,  by  the  advice  of  the  house  of 
lords,  is  finally  and  exclusively  to  decide  upon 
claims  to  parliamentary  privileges,  yet  the  dignity 
of  peerage,  whether  derived  under  ancient  tenure 
or  a  royal  patent,  is  vested  in  the  possessor  by  act 
of  law,  whereof  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  may 
incidentally  take  cognizance.  See  the  case  of  R. 
V.  Knowles,  Salkeld's  Reports,  p.  509,  the  princi- 
ple#  of  which  will  never  be  controverted  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  original  constitution  of 
this  country. 

t  Prynne's  Ist  Register,  p.  237.    This  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that  no  new  fa.iiilies  were 
summoned  ;  for  the  descendants  of  some  who  axe 
not  supposed  to  have  held  land  beronie*  x«v*-'  *"ow 
stantly  be  found  in  later  hsts. 
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to  the  king's  writ,  there  are  two  materi- 
al questions  ;  whether  tliey  acquired  an 
hereditary  iiobiUty  by  virtue  of  the  writ : 
and,  if  this  be  determined  against  them, 
whether  they  had  a  decisive,  or  merely  a 
deliberative  voice  in  the  house.  Now, 
for  tlie  first  question,  it  seems  that,  if  the 
writ  of  summons  conferred  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  it  must  have  done  so  either  by 
virtue  of  its  terms,  or  by  estabhshed  con- 
struction and  precedent.  But  the  writ 
contains  no  words  by  which  such  an  es- 
tate can  111  law  be  limited  ;  it  summons 
the  person  addressed  to  attend  in  parlia- 
ment in  order  to  give  liis  advice  on  the 
pubhc  business,  but  by  no  means  implies 
that  his  advice  will  be  required  of  his 
heirs,  or  even  of  himself,  on  any  other 
occasion.  Tlie  strongest  expression  is 
"  vobiscum  et  cccteris  pra^latis,  magnati- 
bus  et  proceribus,"  which  appears  to 
place  the  party  on  a  sort  of  level  with 
the  peers.  But  the  word  magnates  and 
proceres  are  used  very  largely  in  ancient 
language,  and,  down  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward Hi.,  comprehend  the  king's  ordina- 
ry council  as  well  as  his  barons.  Nor 
can  these,  at  any  rate,  be  construed  to 
pass  an  iiiiieritance,  which,  in  the  grant 
of  a  private  person,  much  more  of  the 
king,  would  require  express  words  of 
limitation.  In  a  single  instance,  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Sir  Henry  de  Brom- 
flete  ('27  H,  VI.),  we  find  these  remarka- 
ble words  :  Volumus  eiiim  vos  et  ha^re- 
des  vestros  masculos  de  corpore  vestro 
legitime  exeuntes  barones  de  Vescy  ex- 
istere.  But  this  Sir  Henry  de  Bromflete 
was  the  lineal  heir  of  the  ancient  barony 
de  V'esci.*  And  if  it  were  true  that  the 
writ  of  summons  conveyed  a  barony  of 
itself,  there  seems  no  occasion  to  have 
introduced  these  extraordinary  words  of 
creation  or  revival.  Indeed  tlierc  is  less 
necessity  to  urge  these  argumt'iits  from 
the  nature  of  the  writ,  because  tlie  mod- 
ern doctrine,  which  is  entirely  opposite 
to  what  has  here  been  suggested,  asserts 
that  no  one  is  ennobled  by  the  mere 
Buminons,  unless  he  has  rendered  it  op- 
erative by  taking  his  seat  in  p:irliamenl; 
distinguishing  it  in  this  from  a  patent  of 
peerage,!  which  requires  no  act  of  the 

•  West's  Inquiry.  Prynne,  who  takes  rather 
lower  Rrouml  tlian  West,  and  was  ti  ■•  ••>•■••■  of 
Sir  Henry  d«  HrornJlete's  de.scent,  :t  •.  a 

writ  of  summons  to  any  onr  ••....>'•,   or 

dominus,   as    Haroni  He    tJ  Dununo  de 

Furnival,  did  gne  an  inhenu...   ^.■.^if^■,  nottoa 
writ  generally  word^'d,  naming  the  parly  knight 


1  party  for  its  completion.  But  thi«  dis- 
tinction could  be  supported  by  nothing 
t  except  long  usage.  If,  however,  we  re- 
j  cur  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  we 
I  shall  finjl  that  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
laymen  were  summoned  on<*e  only  to 
'  {)arliament,  none  of  their  r  'cur- 

ring   afterward;    and   fifty    .  two, 

I  three,  or  four  times.  Some  were  con- 
stantly summoned  during  their  lives, 
none  of  whose  posterity  ever  attained 
that  honour.*     The  course  of  •  i- 

'  ing,  therefore,  previous  to  the  ..  mh 

of  Henry  VH.,  by  no    means   warrants 
the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  the  iat- 
Iter  end  of  KUzabeth's  reii;n.t  and    has 
since  been  too  fully  t-  '  •  d  by  re- 

(>eatid  precedents  to  !•<  a  \.>\  any 

reasoning.  The  foregoing  obM-rvaiions 
relate  to  the  more  ancient  histor>'  of  our 
constitution,  and  to  the  plain  matter  of 
fact  as  to  those  limes,  without  consider- 
ing what  political  cause  there  might  be 
to  prevent  the  crown   from  in'-  2 

occasional  counsellors  into  the  l  t 

lords. 

It  is    manifest  by  many  passages  m 
these   records,    that    bannerets  nsnnfrHa 
were    frequently  summoned    to  •onmwn 
the  upper  house  of  parliament,  h^ul!c'of 
constituting  a  distinct  class   in-  loroi. 
ferior  to  barons,  though  generally  named 
together,  and  ultimately  coiifouiuU-d  with 
them.;^     Barons  are  '  •* 

appellntion  of  Sire.  s 

that  of  Monsieur,  as  \v  Sirr  tie  Hrrk' 
le  Sire  de  Fitzwaller,  .Monsieur  Hu :...;«. 
Scrop,  Monsieur  Bichanl  StafTonl.  Ii 
the  7th  of  Richard  II.,  Thomas  Camoys 
having  bron  tleetfd  kniL'ht  of  thr  shire 
for  Surrey,  the  king  ad  it  to 

the  sherilf,  directing  hi  "^        ,  !  to 

a  new  election,  cum  hujusmcvli    l>  t     • 
retti  ante  ha'c  tempora  in  militrv  - 
tus  rati«)ne  alicujus  parliamonti  •  - 

ime    consuevenmt.     Camoys  w 
moiied  by  writ  to  the  sanu*  pa: 
It  has  been  inferred  from  hence  by  Sei- 
dell  that  he    was   a  baron,  and  that  the 
word  banneret  is  merely  synonymous.^ 

•  Prvnne's  1  > 


Df  esquire,  un 


l«  s.  },..  luM   hv   h  >rnM^ 


t   L<.rd  Al 
and  Collins's  l'._-- 
writ,  p.  61. 


•  's  Reportj; 
:  baronies  by 


liir    ji.u.  > 

quenl  |<ar 

lor  lif-  •■ »- - .    . 

laltr; 

t    I ",,  ,.t},1,v    rn!!i,„  .,   M     ,  f  T 

p.  4 1  :  o(    • 

o(  ( ifv  r  '•  ! J _ 

t  'ion  IS  MaiMl  by   &k>iden  upon  tM^ta 

:   K«t.  Pari  .  voLil.,  p.  147 
386.  424  ;  vol.  IT  ,  n.  374.     R) 
^  Selden's  Works,  vol.  ui ,  p.   764.    dritlM 
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But  tliis  is  contradicted  by  too  many 
passages.  Bannerets  had  so  far  been 
considered  as  commoners  some  years  be- 
fore, that  they  could  not  be  challenged 
on  juries.*  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  highly  estimated  at  the  date 
of  this  writ. 

The  distifiction  however  between  bar- 
ons and  bannerets  died  away  by  degrees. 
In  the  2d  of  Henry  VI., f  Scrop  of  Bolton 
is  called  le  Sire  de  Scrop ;  a  proof  that 
he  was  then  reckoned  among  the  barons. 
The  bannerets  do  not  often  appear  after- 
ward by  that  appellation  as  members  of 
the  upper  house.  Bannerets,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  banrents,  are  enumerated 
among  the  orders  of  Scottish  nobility  in 
the  year  1428,  when  the  statute  directing 
the  common  lairds  or  tenants  in  capite  to 
send  representatives  was  enacted  ;  and 
a  moderate  historian  justly  calls  them 
an  intermediate  order  between  the  peers 
and  lairds. J  Perhaps  a  consideration  of 
these  facts,  which  have  frequently  been 
overlooked,  may  tend  in  some  measure 
to  explain  the  occasional  discontinuance, 
or  sometimes  the  entire  cessation,  of 
writs  of  summons  to  an  individual  or  his 
descendants ;  since  we  may  conceive 
that  bannerets,  being  of  a  dignity  much 
inferior  to  that  of  barons,  had  no  such 
inheritable  nobility  in  their  blood  as  ren- 
dered their  parliamentary  privileges  a 
matter  of  right.  But  whether  all  those 
who,  without  any  baronial  tenure,  receiv- 
ed their  writs  of  summons  to  parliament 
belonged  to  the  order  of  bannerets,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  affirm :  though  some 
passages  in  the  rolls  might  rather  lead  to 
such  a  supposition. 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  possessed  by  these  temporary 
members  of  the  upper  house.  It  might 
seem  plausible  certainly  to  conceive,  that 
the  real  and  ancient  aristocracy  would  not 
permit  their  powers  to  be  impaired  by 
numbering  the  votes  of  such  as  the  king 
might  please  to  send  among  them,  how- 

upinion  that  bannerets  in  the  lords'  house  were  the 
same  as  barons,  may  seem  to  call  on  rne  for  some 
'•ontrary  authorities,  in  order  to  support  my  own 
assertion,  be.'^idea  the  passages  above  quoted  from 
the  rolls,  of  which  he  wouhl  naturally  be  sup- 
posed a  more  com;<etent  judge.  I  refer  therefore 
to  Spelman's  Glossary,  p.  74;  Whitelocke  on  Par- 
liamentary Writ,  vol.  i.,  p.  313  ;  and  Elsynge's 
Method  of  holding  parliaments,  p.  65. 

♦  Puis  un  fut  chalenge  puree  qu'il  fut  a  ban- 
lierc,  et  noq  allocatur,  car  s'il  soit  a  banniere,  ct 
ne  tient  pas  par  baronie,  il  sera  en  I'assise. — Year- 
book, 22  Edw  III.,  fol.  18,  a.apud  West's  Inquiry, 
p.  22. 

t  iiot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  201. 

t  Pinkerton's  His«t.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  35"* 
«nd  .)I>5. 


ever  they  might  allow  them  to  assist  in 
their  debates.  But  I  am  much  more  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  they  were  in  all 
respects  on  an  equality  with  other  peers 
during  their  actual  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment. For,  1.  They  are  summoned  by 
the  same  writ  as  the  rest,  and  their  names 
are  confused  among  them  in  the  lists ; 
whereas  the  judges  and  ordinary  coun- 
sellors are  called  by  a  separate  writ,  vo- 
biscum  et  Cceteris  de  consiUo  nostro,  and 
their  names  are  entered  after  those  of 
the  peers.*  2.  Some,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  held  land-baronies,  were  con- 
stantly summoned  from  father  to  son, 
and  thus  became  hereditary  lords  of  par 
liament,  through  a  sort  of  prescriptiv« 
right,  which  probably  was  the  foundation 
of  extending  the  same  privilege  after- 
ward to  the  descendants  of  all  who  had 
once  been  summoned.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  family  of  Scrope,  for  ex- 
ample, which  was  eminent  under  Edward 
III.  and  subsequent  kings,  and  gave  rise 
to  two  branches,  the  lords  of  Bolton  and 
Masham,  inherited  any  territorial  hon- 
our.f  3.  It  is  ver>'  difficult  to  obtain  any 
direct  proof  as  to  the  right  of  voting,  be- 
cause the  rolls  of  parliament  do  not  take 
notice  of  any  debates ;  but  there  happens 

*  West,  whose  business  it  was  to  represent  the 
barons  by  writ  as  mere  assistants  without  suffrage, 
cites  the  writ  to  them  rather  disingenuously,  as  if 
it  ran  voLiscum  et  cum  prelatis,  magnatibus  ac 
proceribus,  omitting  the  important  word  cseteris,  p. 
35.  Prynne,  however,  from  whom  West  has  bor- 
rowed a  great  part  of  his  arguments,  does  not  seem 
to  go  the  length  of  denying  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  persons  so  summoned. — 1st  Register,  p.  237. 

t  These  descended  from  two  persons,  each  na- 
med Geoffrey  le  Scrope.  chief-justices  of  K.  B.  and 
C.  B.  at  the  beginning  of  Edward  III.'s  reign.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  is  once  found  among  the  bar 
ons,  but  I  pre\sume  this  to  have  been  an  accident 
or  mistake  in  the  roll,  as  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
afterward  among  the  judges.  Scrope,  chief-jus- 
tice of  K.  B.,  was  made  a  banneret  in  14  E.  III. 
He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Scrope  of  Masham,  a 
considerable  person  in  Edward  111.  and  Richard 
II. 's  government,  whose  grandson.  Lord  Scrope  of 
Masham,  was  beheaded  for  a  conspiracy  against 
Henry  V.  There  was  a  family  of  Scrupe  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  not 
withstanding  Dugdale's  assertion,  that  the  Scropes 
descended  from  them,  or  at  least  that  they  held 
the  same  lands  :  nor  were  the  Scrupes  barons,  as 
appears  by  their  paying  a  relief  of  only  sixty  marks 
for  three  knights'  fees. — Dugdale's  Baronage,  p. 
654. 

The  v/ant  of  consistency  in  old  records  throws 
much  additional  difficulty  over  this  intricate  sub- 
ject.    Thus  Scrope  of  Masham.  though  certainly 
a  baron,  and  tried  next  year  by  the  peers,  is  called 
Chevalier  in  an  instrument  of  1  H.  V. — Rymer,  t 
II,,  p.  13.     So,  in  the  endictment  against  Sir  John 
I  Oldcaslle,  he  is  constantly  styled  knight,  thougii 
I  he  had  been  summoned  several  times  as  Lord  Cob- 
i  ha  1,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  inherited  that  bar 
01    .—Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  107 
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lO  exist  one  remarkable  passage,  in  which 
the  suffrages  of  the  lords  are  individual- 
ly specified.     In  the  first  parliament  of 
Henry  IV.,  they  were  requested  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  to  declare  what 
should  be  done  witli  the  late  Kinis  Rich- 
ard.    The  lords  then  present  agreed  that 
he  should  be  detained  m  safe  custody ; 
and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  it  seems  to  iiave  been  thouglit  ne- 
cessary to  enter  their  names  upon  the 
roll  in  these  words  •   The  names  of  the 
lords  concurring  in  their  answer  to  the 
said  question  here  follow ;    to  wit,  the 
Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  and  fourteen 
other  bishops  ;  seven  abbots  ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the   Duke  of  York,   and  six 
earls;   nineteen  barons,  styled  thus:   le 
Sire  de  Roos,  or  le  Sire  de  Grey  de  Ru- 
thyn.     Thus  far  the  entry  has  nothing 
singular;    but    then    follow   these    nme 
names :     Monsieur  Henry  Percy,   Mon- 
sieur Richard  Scrop,  le  Sire  Fitz-hugh,  le 
Sire  de  Bergeveny,  le  Sire  de  Lomley,  le 
Baron  (le  Grcystock,  le  Baron  de  Hilton, 
Monsieur  Tiiomas  Krpyngham,  C'hamber- 
layn,  Monsieur  Mayhewe  Gournny.     Of 
these  nine,  five  were  undoubtedly  bar- 
ons, from  whatever  cause  misplaced  in 
order.     Serop  was   summoned  by  writ; 
but  his  title  of  Monsieur,  by  which  he  is 
invariably  denominated,  would  of  itself 
create  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was  no 
baron,  and  in  another  place  we  find  him 
reckoned   among   the    bannerets.      The 
other  three  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
summoned,  their   writs    probably    being 
lost.     One  of  them.  Sir  Thomas  I'rpyng- 
ham,  a  statesman  well  known  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  those  times,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  banneret  ;•  certainly  he  was  not  a  bar- 
on.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  oth- 
ers, Henry  Percy  (flotspur),  and  Gour- 
nay,  an  ofiicer  of  the  household,  were 
also  baimerets ;  they  cannot  at  least  be 
supposed  to  be  barons,  neither  were  they 
ever  summoned  to  any  subsequent  par- 
liament.    Yet  in  the  only  record  we  pos- 
sess of  votes  actually  given  in  the  house 
of  lords,  they  appear  to  have  been  reck- 
oned among  tlie  rest.f 

The  next  inethod  of  conferring  an  hon- 
rreatioaor  our  of  peerage  was  by  creation 
?e«T8  by  in  parliament.  This  was  adopt- 
..atme.  ^^j  ^,y  ^.i^ard  HI.  in  several  m- 
stance^  though  always,  1  believe,  for  the 
higher  titles  of  duke  or  earl.  It  is  laid 
down  by  lawyers,  that  whatever  tlie  king 
is  said,  in  an  ancient  record,  to  have  done 
in  full  parliament,  must  be  taken  to  have 

•  Homefjeid*»  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  645 
rioho  edit).  t  Rot.  Pari.,  v.  in ,  p.  427. 


proceeded  from   the  whole  IcKislaihre. 
As  a  question  of  fact,  indeed,  it  be 

doubted  whether,  in   many  pr  ^a 

where  this  expression  is  used,  e. 

cially  in  the  creation  of  peers,  i...  ..    cm 
of  the  commons  was  specifically  and  de- 
liberately given.     It  seems  hardly  con- 
sonant  to  the  circumstances  of  their  or- 
der under  Edward  111.  to  iheii 
sjuiction  necessary,  in  wh            ..^td  so 
little  to  concern  their  interest.    Yet  there 
is  an  instance,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  that 
,  prince,  where  the  lords  ind  vidually.  and 
the  commons  with  one  voi'  i. 
red  to  have  c»jnsented,  at  i                   ;.> 
quest,  that  the  Lord  de  Coucy,  who  had 
j  married  his  daughter,  and  was  already 
j  possessed  of  estates  in  England,  might  be 
I  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  wluiiev- 
j  er  the  king  sliould  determine  what  i  arl- 
(iom  he  would  confer  upon  him.*     Under 
Richard  II.,  the  raarquisate  of  Dublin  ijj 
granted  to  Verc  by  full  consent  of  all  the 
estates.     But  this  instrument,  besides  the 
unusual  name  of  dignity,  contained   an 
extensive  jurisdiction  and  authority  over 
Ireland.!     In  the  same  reign  Lancastci 
was  made    Duke  of  Guienne,  and  the 
Duke  of  York's  son  created  Earl  of  Rut- 
land,   to    hold    during   his    father's   life 
The  consent  of  tlie  lords  and  c(jmmons  is 
expressed  in  their  patents,  and  they  are 
entered   upon   the   roll   of  parliament  t 
Henry  V.  created  his  brothers  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Glocestcr,  by  request  of  ihe 
lords  and  commons.^     Butt"                    <' 
Sir  John  Cornwall,  in  the  1<                     v 
VI.,  declares  him  to  be  made  i,ord  Kan- 
hope,  "by  consent  of  the  lords,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  estates  of  parlia- 
ment;"   as  if  it  were  designed  •            ,v 
that  the  commons  had  not  a  l<               <• 
voice  in  the  creation  of  peers.] 

The  mention  I  have  made  oi*  creating 
peers  by  act  of  parliament  has  Andbj 
partly  anticipated  the  modern  form  i'*""^- 
of  letters  patent,  with  which  the  otlu-r 
was  nearly  allied.  The  first  instance  of 
a  barony  confern-d  by  patent  was  in  the 
tenth  year  of  liichard  II.,  when  Sir  John 

Holt,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pb •■  .s 

created  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Ki 
ster.      Holt's    ji .  ' 

while  Richard  w  i 

in  an  arbitrary  manner;  and  m  iirt  tie 
never  sat  in  parliament,  having  Imn  at- 
tainted in  that  of  the  next  year  by  the 
name  of  Sir  Jnhn  Holt.  In 
subsequent  patents  down  U) 
Henry  VII.,  the  assent  of  p 

•   Kol.  Par!.,  toI.  ii..  p.  290. 

t  Id.,  vol.  111.,  p.  200.  t  Id.,  p.  . 

^  Id  ,  vol.  IV.,  p.  17.  i  Id.,  p.  40i 
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expressed,  though  it  frequently  happens 
that  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  par- 
liamentary roll.  And,  in  some  instances, 
the  roll  speaks  to  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, where  the  patent  itself  is  silent.* 

It  is  now  perhaps  scarcely  known  bj^ 
C'crcv  sum-  '^^^''^y  persons  not  unversed  in 
woncd  to      the  constitution  of  their  coun- 

?aincnf"*      ^^^^    ^^^^'    ^^^i^^S    ^^^®    bishops 

and  baronial  abbots,  the  infe- 
rior clergy  were  regularly  summoned  at 
evtrj^  parliament.  "  In  the  writ  of  sum- 
,nons  to  a  bishop,  he  is  still  directed  to 
cause  the  dean  of  his  cathedral  church, 
the  archdeacon  of  his  diocess,  with  one 
proctor  from  the  chapter  of  the  former, 
and  two  from  the  body  of  his  clergy,  to 
attend  with  him  at  the  place  of  meeting. 
This  might,  by  an  inobservant  reader,  be 
confounded  with  the  summons  to  the 
convocation,  which  is  composed  of  the 
same  constituent  paits,  and,  by  modern 
usage,  is  made  to  assemble  on  the  same 
day.  But  it  may  easily  be  distinguish- 
ed by  this  difference  ;  tiiat  the  convoca- 
tion is  provincial,  and  summoned  by  the 
metropolitans  of  Canterbury  and  York  ; 
whereas  the  clause  commonly  denomi- 
nated prffimunientes  (from  its  first  word), 
in  the  writ  to  each  bishop,  proceeds  from 
the  crown,  and  enjoins  the  attendance 
of  the  clergy  at  the  national  council  of 
parliament,! 

The  first  unequivocal  instance  of  rep- 
resentatives appearing  for  the  lower 
clergy  is  in  the  year  1255,  when  they  are 
expressly  named  by  the  author  of  the  An- 
nals of  Burton. t:  They  preceded,  there- 
fore, by  a  few  years,  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  but  the  introduction  of  each  was 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
king  required  the  clergy's  money,^  but 

*  West's  Inquiry,  p.  G5.  This  writer  does  not 
allow  that  the  king  possessed  the  prerogative  of 
creating  new  peers  without  consent  of  parliament. 
But  Prynne  (1st  Register,  p.  225),  who  generally 
adopts  the  same  theory  of  peerage  as  West,  strong- 
ly asserts  the  contrary  ;  and  the  party  views  of  the 
latter's  treatise,  which  \  mentioned  above,  should 
be  kept  in  sight.  It  was  his  object  to  prove,  that 
the  pending  bill  to  limit  the  members  of  the  peer- 
age was  conformable  to  the  original  constitution. 

t  Hotly's  History  of  Convocations,  p.  12.  Dis- 
sertatio  de  antiqua  et  moderna  Synodi  Anglicani 
constitutione,  prefixed  to  Wilkins's  Concilia,  t.  i. 

X  2  Gale,  Scriptores  Rer.  Anglic,  t.  ii.,  p.  3!'>5. 
Hfxly,  p.  345.  Atterbury  (Rights  of  Convocations, 
p.  205, 315)  endeavours  to  show  that  the  clergy  had 
been  represented  in  parliament' from  the  conquest, 
as  well  as  before  it.  Many  of  the  passages  he 
quotes  are  very  inconclusive  ;  but  possibly  there 
may  be  some  weight  in  one  from  Matthew  Paris, 
\d,ann.  1247,  and  two  or  three  writs  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI. 

6  Hody,  p.  381.  Atterbury's  Rights  of  Convo- 
ations.  p.  221. 


dared  not  take  it  without  their  consent. 
In  the  double  parliament,  if  so  we  may 
call  it,  summoned  in  the  eleventh  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  meet  at  Northampton  and 
York,  and  divided  according  to  the  two 
ecclesiastical  provinces,  the  proctors  of 
chapters  for  each  province,  but  not  those 
of  the  diocesan  clergy,  were  summoned 
through  a  royal  writ  addressed  to  the 
archbishops.  Upon  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  deputies  from  the  lower 
clergy,  these  assemblies  refused  to  grant 
a  subsidy.  The  proctors  of  both  descrip- 
tions appear  to  have  been  summoned  by 
the  preemunientes  clause  in  the  22d,  23d, 
24th,  28th,  and  35tli  years  of  the  same 
king;  but  in  some  other  parliaments  of 
his  reign  the  praemunientes  clause  is 
omitted.*  The  same  irregularity  contin- 
ued under  his  successor ;  and  the  con- 
stant usage  of  inserting  this  clause  in  the 
bishop's  writ  is  dated  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Edward  Ill.f 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Edward  I., 
whose  legislative  mind  was  engaged  in 
modelling  the  constitution  on  a  compre- 
hensive scheme,  designed  to  render  the 
clergy  an  effective  branch  of  parliament, 
however  their  continual  resistance  may 
have  defeated  the  accomplishment  of  this 
intention. I  We  find  an  entry  upon  the 
roli  of  his  parliament  at  Carlisle,  con 
taining  a  list  of  all  the  proctors  deputed 
to  it  by  the  several  diocesses  of  the  king 
dom.  This  may  be  reckoned  a  clear 
proof  of  their  parliamentary  attendance 
during  his  reign  under  the  praemunientes 
clause  ;  since  the  province  of  Canterbury 
could  not  have  been  present  in  convoca- 
tion at  a  city  beyond  its  limits.^  And 
indeed  if  we  were  to  found  our  judgment 
merely  on  the  language  used  in  these 
writs,  it  would  be  hard  to  resist  a  very 
strange  paradox,  that  the  clergy  were  not 
only  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm, 
but  as  essential  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture b}-  their  representatives  as  the  com- 
mons. J|     They  are  summoned  in  the  ear 

»  Hody,  p.  J8G.     Atterbury,  p.  222. 

t  Hod/,  p.  391. 

t  GilberlV  Iliit.  of  Exchequer,  p.  47. 

()  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.,  p.  189.     Atterbury,  p.  229. 

Ii  The  lower  house  of  convocation,  in  1547,  ter 
rifled  at  the  proj^ress  of  reformation,  petitioned 
that,  "  accordivig  to  the  tenour  of  the  king's  writ  and 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  they  might  have 
room  and  place,  and  be  associated  with  the  com- 
mons in  the  nether  house  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment, as  members  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
king's  most  humble  subjects." — Burnet's  Hist,  of 
Reformation,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  No.  17.  This  as- 
sertion that  the  clergy  had  ever  been  associated  aa 
one  body  with  the  commons  is  not  borne  out  bj 
any  thing  that  appears  on  our  records,  and  is  cor 
t•■adict*^d  by  many  passages.     Dut  it  is  eaid  tbA* 
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.lest  year  extant  (23  E.  I.),  ad  tractandum, 
ordiuandum  et  faciendum  nobiscum,  ct 
cum  caiteris  praclatis,  proceribus,  ac  aliis 
mcolis  regni  nostri ;  in  that  of  the  next 
year,  ad  ordinandum  de  quantitate  et 
modo  subsidii ;  in  that  of  the  twenty- 
eiglith,  ad  faciendum  et  consentiendum 
his,  quae  tunc  de  conimuni  consiho  ordi- 
nari  conligerit.  In  hiter  times,  it  ran 
sometimes  ad  faciendum  et  consentien- 
dum, sometimes  only  ad  consentiendum  ; 
which,  from  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  lias 
been  the  term  invariably  adopted.*  Now, 
as  it  is  usual  to  infer  from  the  same  words, 
when  introduced  into  the  writs  for  elec- 
tion of  the  commons,  that  they  possessed 
an  enacting  power  implied  in  the  words 
ad  faciendum,  or  at  least  to  deduce  the 
necessity  of  tlieir  assent  from  the  Words 
ad  consentiendum,  it  should  seem  to  fol- 
low that  t)ie  clergy  were  invested,  as  a 
branch  of  the  parliament,  with  rights  no 
less  extensive.  It  is  to  be  considered 
how  we  can  reconcile  these  apparent  at- 
tributes of  political  power  witii  the  un- 
questionable facts,  that  almost  all  laws, 
even  while  they  continued  to  attend, 
were  passed  without  their  concurrence, 
and  that,  after  some  time,  they  ceased  : 
altogether  to  comply  with  the  writ.f 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  can  onl)' 
be  found  in  that  estrangement  from  the 
common  law  and  the  temporal  courts, 
which  the  clergy  throughout  Eurojie 
were  disposed  to  affect.  In  this  coun- 
try, their  ambition  defeated  its  own  ends; 
aiid  while  they  endeavoured  by  privili'gis 
and  immunities  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  people,  they  did  not  perceive 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  thus  strongly 
traced  would  cut  them  ofV  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  common  interests.  Every  thing 
which  thry  could  call  of  ecclesiastical 
cognizance  was  drawn  into  thoir  own 
courts  ;  while  the  administration  of  what 
they  contemned  as  a  barbarous  system, 
Uie  temporal  law  of  the  land,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  lay  judges.  But  these  were 
men  not  less  subtle,  not  less  ambitious, 
not  less  attached  to  their  profession  than 
themselves;  and  wielding,  as  they  did  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  the  delegated 

the  clergy  were  actually  so  unitp<l  with  the  com- 
mons in  tnf  Irish  parhatnent  till  the  reformation. — 
Gilbert'.s  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  57. 

•  Hn<iy,  p.  .T.>2. 

*  The  pra'munieiitesclanse  in  a  I  t  of 
BOmiiions  was  so  far  regarded  down  i  rm- 
ation,  that  proctors  were  elected,  and  iluMr  names 
returned  upon  the  writ ;  though  the  rl^rpy  never 
attended  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifl«'eiuh  cen- 
tury, and  pave  their  money  only  m  ronvi>ration. 
Since  the  Hefonnation.  the  clause  Ins  I  ••••n  nre- 
•ervml  for  form  merely  tu  th«  writ.— W  ilkma,  Uis- 
wrtatio,  ubi  supra. 
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sceptre  of  judicial  sovereignty,  they  soon 
began  to  control  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  estabhsh  the  inherent  su- 
premacy of  the  common  lav*'.  From  this 
time  an  inveterate  animosity  subsisted 
between  the  two  courts,  the  vestiges  of 
which  have  only  been  effaced  by  the  lib- 
eral wisdom  of  modern  ages.  The  gen- 
eral love  of  the  common  law,  however. 
w  itli  the  great  weight  of  its  professors  in 
the  king's  council  and  in  parliament,  kept 
the  clergy  in  surprising  subjection.  None 
of  our  kings  after  Henry  III.  were  big- 
ots ;  and  the  constant  tone  of  the  com- 
mons ser\es  to  show,  that  the  English 
nation  was  thoroughly  averse  to  ecclesi- 
astical inlluence,  whether  of  their  own 
church  or  the  see  of  Home. 

It  was  natural  therefore  to  \  :id 

the  interference  of  the  clergy  .•«  J 

to  parliament  in  l(j;islation,  as  mudi  as 
that  of  the  spiritual  court  in  temporal  ju- 
risdiction. \Vith  the  ordinary  subjects, 
indeed,  of  legislation  they  had  little  con- 
cern. The  oppressions  of  the  king's 
purveyors,  or  escheators,  or  otlicers  of 
the  forests,  the  abuses  or  defects  of  the 
common  law,  the  regulations  necessary 
for  trading  towns  and  seaports,  were 
matters  that  touched  them  not,  and  to 
w  Inch  their  consent  was  never  required. 
And,  as  they  well  knew  there  was  no  de-' 
sign  in  summoning  their  attendance  but 
to  obtain  money,  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  they  obeyed  the  royal  writ, 
which  was  geiurally  obliged  to  be  en- 
ftJFced  by  an  archiepiscopal  mandate  • 
Thus,  instead  of  an  assembly  of  deputies 
from  an  estate  of  the  realm,  they  became 
a  synod  or  convocation.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  instances 
where  the  clergy  are  said  in  the  roil  of 
parliament  to  have  present-  peti- 

tions, or  are  otherwise    ni«  .  as  a 

deliberative  body,  we  should  suppose  the 
convocation  alone  of  the  prt»vince  of 
Canterbury  to  be  intended. f  For  thai  of 
York  seems  to  have  been  always  (on.sid- 
ered  as  inferior,  and   even    ancillary  to 

* 

•  Hody,  p  ?'"■  «"»  *-:"  In  1314.  •»--  '•'••tt 
protest  even  t.»l  ol  li.<  ^  rii 
to  the  arcldi  i  )m  t,i  v  •  .g 
ciergv  of  his  ;  " 
clarmg  that  tl.  ;  .  ac- 
customed, nor  ought  t  onvokad  by 
the  king's  ai;tlii>rity.—  .\  ' 

t    H.hIv.   j.    JJ.'..     Af.  Th« 

lattrr  -..IX  r.i  t'  irik  t!.  .  proT- 

inc«  "f 

hoii-  ''t» 

after  lit*                    i  dManl  I!                                        it 

were  du  .                 '      Hi;?  H                                  .'.• 

so  fnr,  aiid    .\  l/» 

enliaiice  the  n..  .           ..n 
tcrt'urT 
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the  greater  province,  voting  subsidies, 
and  even  assenting  to  canons,  without 
deliberation,  in  compliance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Canterbury  ;*  the  convocation 
of  which  province  consequently  assumed 
tlie  importance  of  a  national  council.  But 
in  eitlier  point  of  view  the  proceedings 
of  this  ecclesiastical  assembly,  collateral 
in  a  certain  sense  to  parliament,  yet  very 
intimately  connected  with  it,  whether 
sitting  by  virtue  of  the  pra^munientes 
clause  or  otherwise,  deserve  some  notice 
in  a  constitutional  history. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.,  the 
pioctors  of  the  clergy  are  specially  men- 
tioned   as   present   at   the   speech  pro- 
nounced by  the  king's  commissioner,  and 
retired,  along  with  the  prelates,  to  con- 
sult together  upon  the  business  submitted 
to   their  deliberation.      They   proposed 
accordingly  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  disturbers  of  the  peace,  which 
was  assented  to  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons.    The  clergy  are  said  afterward  to 
have  had  leave,  as  well  as  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  to  return  to  their 
homes ;  the  prelates  and  peers  continu- 
ing with  the  king.f     This  appearance  of 
the  clergy  in  full  parliament  is  not  per- 
haps so  decisively  proved  by  any  later 
record.     But   in  the   eighteenth  of  the 
same  reign  several  petitions  of  the  clergy 
are  granted  by  the  king  and  his  council, 
entered    on   the  roll  of  parliament,  and 
even  the  statute  roll,  and  in   some   re- 
spects are  still  part  of  our   lavv.J     To 
these  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
commons  gave  no  assent ;  and  they  may 
be  reckoned  among  the   other  infringe- 
ments of  their  legislative  rights.     It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  parliament 
the  commons,  as  if  apprehensive  of  what 
was  in  preparation,   besought  the   king 
that  no  petition  of  the  clergy  might  be 
granted   till  he   and   his  council    should 
have  considered  whether  it  would  turn  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  lords  or  commons.^ 
A  series  of  petitions  from  the  clergy, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.,  had 
not  probably  any  peal  assent  of  the  com- 
mons, though  it  is  once  mentioned  in  the 
enacting  words,  when  they  were  drawn 
into  a  statute. II     Indeed,  the  petitions  cor- 
respond so  little  with  the  general  senti- 
ment of  hostihty  towards  ecclesiastical 

«  Atterbury,  p.  46. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64,  65. 

t  18  E.  III.,  8tat.  3.  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151. 
This  is  the  parliament  in  which  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  deputies  from  cities  and  borough.s 
had  a  place.  The  pretended  statutes  were  there- 
fore every  way  null ;  being  falsely  imputed  to  an 
■icomplete  parliament. 

MUi  ij  25  E.  III.,  Stat.  3. 


privileges  manifested  by  the  lower  house 

of  parliament,  that  they  would  not  easily 
have   obtained   its   acquiescence.      The 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbu- 
ry presented  several  petitions  in  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  the  same  king,  to  which  they 
received  an  assenting  answer ;  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  statute-book.     This 
however  produced  the  following  remon- 
strance from  the  commons  at  the  next 
parliament :  "  Also  the  said  commons  ttj- 
seech  their  lord  the  king,  that  no  statute 
nor  ordinance  be  made  at  the  petition  of 
the  clergy,  unless  by  assent  of  your  com- 
mons ;  and  that  your   commons  be  not 
bound  by  any  constitutions  which  they 
make  for  their  own   profit  without  the 
commons'  assent.     For  they  will  not  be 
bound  by  any  of  your  statutes  or  ordi- 
nances made  without  their  assent."*  The 
king  evaded  a  direct  answer  to  this  peti 
tion.     But  the   province   of   Canterbury 
did  not  the  less  present  their  own  griev- 
ances to  the  king  in  that  parliament,  and 
two  among  the  statutes  of  the  year  seem 
to  be  founded  upon  no  other  authority.! 
In  the  first  session  of  Richard  II.,  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  both  provinces  are 
said  to  have  presented  their  schedule  of 
petitions,  which  appear  upon  the  roll,  and 
three  of  which  are  the  foundation  of  stat- 
utes unassented  to  in  all  probability  by  the 
commons.!    If  the  clergy  of  both  prov- 
inces were  actually  present,  as  is  here 
asserted,  it  must  of  course  have  been  as 
a  house  of  parliament,  and  not  of  convo- 
cation.    It   rather  seems,  so  far  as  we 
can  trust  to  the  phraseology  of  records, 
that  the  clergy  sat  also  in  a  national  as- 
sembly under  the  king's  writ  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  same  king.^     Upon  other 
occasions  during  the  same  reign,  where 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy  are  al- 
luded to  as  a  deliberative  body,  sitting  at 
the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  its  constitution  ; 
and  indeed,  even  from  those  already  cited, 
we  cannot  draw  any  positive  inference,  j 

*  P.  368.  The  word  they  is  ambiguous  ;  White 
locke  (on  Parliamentary  "Writ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346)  in 
terprets  it  of  the  commons :  1  should  rather  sup 
pose  it  to  mean  the  clergy. 

t  50  E.  III.,  c.  4  and  5. 

X  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  25.  A  nostre  tres  ex 
cellent  seigneur  le  roy  supplient  humblement  sea 
devotes  oratours,  les  prelats  et  la  clergie  de  la 
province  de  Canterbirs  etd'Everwyk,  stal.  1  R.  II. 
c.  13,14,  15.  But  see  Hody,  p.  425;  Atterbury, 
p.  329.  «$)  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  37. 

!l  It  might  be  argued,  frotn  a  passage  in  the  par- 
liament-roll of  21  R.  II.,  that  the  clergy  of  both 
provinces  were  not  only  f  resent,  but  that  they  were 
accounted  an  essential  j  art  of  parliament  in  tem- 
poral matters,  which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  ten- 
our  of  our  laws.  The  commons  are  there  said 
to  have  prayed,  ttat  "whereas  many  judgment* 
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But  whether  in  convocation  or  in  parlia- 
ment, they  certainly  formed  a  legislative 
council  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  which  alone,  with- 
out that  of  the  commons  (I  can  say  noth- 
ing as  to  the  loids),  Edward  III.,  and 
even  Richard  II.,  enacted  laws  to  bind  the 
laity.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  different 
place  a  still  more  conspicuous  instance 
of  this  assumed  prerogative  ;  namely,  the 
memorable  statute  against  heresy  in  the 
second  of  Henry  IV.  ;  which  can  hardly 
De  deemed  any  thing  else  than  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  parhament, 
inore  clearly  established  at  that  time  than 
at  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  Petitions 
of  the  commons  relative  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, however  frequently  proposed,  in  few 
or  no  instances  obtained  the  king's  assent 
80  as  to  pas§  into  statutes,  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  convocation.*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  any  temporal  laws 
appear  to  have  passed  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  clergy.  Two  instances  only,  so 
far  as  I  know,  are  on  record :  the  parlia- 
ment held  in  the  11th  of  Richard  II.  is 
annulled  by  that  in  the  twenty-first  of  his 
reign,  ••  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  and  the  proctors  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  commons  ;"t  and  the 
statute  entailing  the  crown  on  the  chil- 

and  ordinances  formerly  made  in  parliament  had 
been  annalled,  because  the  estate  of  cln-gy  had  nnt 
been  present  thereat,  the  prelates  and  clergy  riii>»hl 
make  a  proxy  with  sullicient  power  to  consent  in 
their  name  to  all  things  done  in  this  parliament. 
Whereupon  the  spiritual  lords  agreea  to  intrust 
their  powers  to  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  and  gave  hirn 
a  procuration,  commencing  in  the  following  words : 
'  Nos  Thomas  Canluar'  et  Kobcrtus  Ebor'  archi- 
episcopi,  ac  pn^latl  et  cirrus  utriustjue  proiinciu;  Can- 
tuar'  et  Kbor^  jure  ealesiarum  noslranim  et  temporali- 
urn  enmndrm  hnbf-ntfs  jus  interrsMmdi  in  xitt~-  '  -  ■- 
Uamnitis  domini  nostri  regis  et  re^rn  Ai: 
tempore  celebrandis.necnontractandi  el  e-Xj.  .•.  ...i 
in  eusdcm  quantum  ad  singula  in  instanti  parlia- 
menlo  pro  statu  el  honore  domini  nostri  r<"."-  '"■' - 
non  regalia*  8U.-k,  ac  qiiiete,  pace,  et  trat  . 

regni  judicialiter  justificandis,  venerabili    

mmo  Thomx'  de  Percy  militi,  no«tram  plenarie 
cominittimus  potcstalem.'  "  -\  may  he  perceived 
by  the.sc  expressions,  and  more  unequivocally  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  was  the  judicial 
power  of  pai-liament  which  the  spiritual  lords  del- 
egate<l  to  their  proxy.  Many  impeachments  for 
capital  offences  were  comme  on,  at  which,  by 
their  canons,  the  bishops  couUl  not  assist.  But  il 
can  never  be  conceived  that  the  inferior  clergy 
had  any  share  in  this  hi^h  judicature.  And,  upon 
looking  attentively  at  the  words  afwive  printed  in 
italics.  It  will  \w.  evident  that  the  spiritual  lords 
holdiri!?  by  barony  are  the  only  persons  dcsignatetl; 
whatever  may  have  been  meant  by  the  singular 
phrase,  as  applied  to  them,  clerus  iitriusque  pro- 
Tincis.— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  in  ,  p.  34H. 

*  Atterburv.  p.  310. 

t  21  Rich.  IF.,  c.  I'J.     Bumet'i  Hist,  of  Refor- 
mation (vol.  II.,  p.  47)  led  me  to  Jiis  act  which  I 
had  overlooked. 
Dd2 


dren  of  Henry  IV.  is  said  to  be  enacted 
on  the  petition  of  the  prelates,  nobles, 
clergy,  and  commons.*  Both  these  were 
stronger  exertions  of  legislative  authority 
than   ordinary-   acts   of  pa-  !.   and 

were  very  likely  to  be  que-  i;i  suc- 

ceeding times. 

The   supreme  judicature,   whicii    iiHu 
been  exercised  by  the   king's  , 
court,  was  diverted,  about  the  nftriekini^ 
reign  of  John,  into  three  chan-  ">«nc''- 
nels ;   the    tribunals    of    King's    B<-nch, 
Common   Pleas,    and    the    Kxcheijuer.f 
These  became  the  regular  fountains  of 
justice,  which  soon  almost  absorbed  the 
provincial  jurisdictions  of  the  sheriff  and 
lord  of  manor.     But  the  original  institu- 
tion, having  been  designed    for  ends  of 
state,  police,  and   revenue,  full  a.s  much 
as  for  the  determination  of  pnvate  suits 
still  preser\'ed  the   most   eminent   parts 
of  its  authority.     For  the  king'-  ry 

or  privy  council,  which  is  the  i.  }  le 

from  the  reign  of  Kdward  I.,  sei-ms  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  king's  court 
(curia  regis)  of  older  times,  being  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons,  and  having, 
in  a  principal  degree,  the  same  subjects 
of  deliberation.  It  consisted  of  the  chief 
ministers;  as  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
lord  steward,  lord  admiral,  lord  marshal, 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  cham- 
berlain, treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
household,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  master  of  the  wardrobe;  and 
of  the  judges,  king's  sergeant  and  attor- 
ney-general, the  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
justices  in  eyre,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  the  same  as  the  judges  at  ^'  in- 

ster.     Wlien  all  llu'si-  were  cal  h 

er,  it  was  a  full  council;  but  >*lK-r«-  ihe 
business  was  of  a  more  contracted  nature, 
those  only  who  were  fittest  to  advise 
were  summoned ;  the  chancellor  and 
judges,  for  matters  of  law ;  the  oirtrrs 
of  state  for  what  concerned  the  revenue 
or  household. 

The  business  of  this  council,  out  of 
parliament,  may  he  reduced  to  two  heads, 
its  deliberative  office,  as  a  council  of  ad- 
vice, and  its  densive  powc  of  jurisdic- 
tion. With  resprtt  to  the  fir«t,  it  obvi- 
ously comi)rehende(l  all  subjects  nf  polit- 
ical deliberaiion,  which  were  usually  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  king  :  this  being  in  faci 
theadin  tr  govern  1  of 

stale,  I:.  :i  of  ac;i  m- 


•  Rot.  Par' 

t  The  en.- 
ci!M*<l  b\  '' 
from  >i 

dict;t)n  oi  i.K-  i.orui 
eii  by  M  r.  Harcrave. 


ti »<  111  I  -ill 
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troduced  in  comparatively  modern  times. 
But  there  were  likewise  a  vast  number 
of  petitions  continually  presented  to  the 
council,  upon  which  they  proceeded  no 
farther  than  to  sort,  as  it  were,  and  for- 
ward them  by  endorsement  to  the  proper 
courts,  or  advise  the  suiter  wiiat  remedy 
he  had  to  seek.  Thus  some  petitions 
are  answered,  "  this  cannot  be  done 
without  a  new  law ;"  some  were  turned 
over  to  the  regular  court,  as  the  chancery 
or  king's  bench ;  some  of  greater  mo- 
ment were  endorsed  to  be  heard  "  before 
the  great  council;"  some,  concerning 
the  king's  interest,  were  referred  to  the 
chancer}^  or  select  persons  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

The   coercive  authority  exercised  by 
this  standing  council  of  the  king  was  far 
more  important.     It  may  be  divided  into 
acts  legislative  and  judicial.     As  for  the 
first,    many   ordinances   were    made    in 
council ;  sometimes  upon  request  of  the 
commons  in  parliament,  who  felt  them- 
selves better  qualified  to  state  a  griev- 
ance than  a  remedy;  sometimes  without 
any  pretence,  unless  the  usage  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  infancy  of  our  constitution, 
maybe  thought  to  aff'ord  one.   These  were 
always  of  a  temporary  or  partial  nature, 
and  were  considered  as  regulations  not 
sufficiently  important  to  demand  a  new 
statute.   Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  the  council,  after  hearing  read  the 
statute-roll   of  an    act   recently  passed, 
conferring  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain cases  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  de- 
clared that  the   intention  of  parliament, 
though  not  clearly  expressed  therein,  had 
been  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to  certain 
other  cases  omitted,  which  accordingly 
they  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  commis- 
sions made  to  these  justices  under  the 
great    seal.*      But    they    frequently    so 
much  exceeded  what  the  growing  spirit 
of  public   liberty  would  permit,   that  it 
grave  rise   to   complaint   in   parliament. 
The  commons  petition,  in  13  R.  II.,  that 
"  neither  the  chancellor  nor  the  king's 
council,  after  the   close  of  parliament, 
may   make   any   ordinance   against   the 
common  law,  or  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  land,  or  the  statutes  made  heretofore 
or  to  be  made  in  this  parliament;   but 
that  the  common  law  have  its  course  for 
all  the  people,  and  no  judgment  be  ren- 
dered without  due  legal  process."     The 
king  answers,  "  Let  it  be  done  as  has 
been  usual  heretofore,  saving  the  prerog- 
ative ;  and  if  any  one  is  aggrieved,  let 
him  show  it  specially,  and  right  shall  be 
done   him."f      This    unsatisfactory    an- 


•  Hot  Pari.,  voL  iii.,  p  84. 


Id.,  p.  266. 


swer  proves  the  arbitrary  spirit  in  which 
Richard  was  determined  to  govern. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  council  was  in 
some  instances  founded  upon  particular 
acts  of  parliament,  giving  it  power  to  hear 
and  determine  certain  causes.  Many  pe- 
titions likewise  were  referred  to  it  from 
parliament,  especially  where  they  were 
left  unanswered  by  reason  of  a  dissolu- 
tion. But,  independently  of  this  dele- 
gated authority,  it  is  certain  that  the 
king's  council  did  anciently  exercise,  as 
well  out  of  parliament  as  in  it,  a  very 
great  jurisdiction,  both  in  causes  crimi- 
nal and  civil.  Some,  however,  have  con- 
tended, that  whatever  they  did  in  this 
respect  was  illegal,  and  an  encroachment 
upon  the  common  law  and  Magna  Charta. 
And  be  the  common  law  what  it  may,  it 
seems  an  indisputable  violation  of  the 
charter,  in  its  most  admirable  and  essen- 
tial article,  to  drag  men  in  questions  of 
their  freehold  or  liberty  before  a  tribu- 
nal which  neither  granted  them  a  trial 
by  their  peers,  nor  always  respected  the 
law  of  the  land,  \gainst  this  usurpation 
the  patriots  of  tho^e  times  never  ceased 
to  lift  their  voices  A  statute  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Edward  1)  .  provides  that  no 
man  shall  be  attached,  nor  his  property 
seized  into  the  king's  hands  against  the 
form  of  the  great  charter  and  the  law  of 
the  land.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same 
king,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  none  shall  be 
taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  to  the 
king  or  his  council,  unless  it  be  by  en- 
dictment  or  presentment,  or  by  writ  ori 
ginal  at  the  common  law,  nor  shall  be  put 
out  of  his  franchise  or  freehold,  unless 
he  be  duly  put  to  answer,  and  forejudged 
of  the  same  by  due  course  of  law."* 
This  was  repeated  in  a  short  act  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  his  reign  ;t  but  both,  in 
all  probability,  were  treated  with  neglect; 
for  another  was  passed  some  years  after- 
ward, providing  that  no  man  shall  be  put 
to  answer  without  presentment  before 
justices,  or  matter  of  record,  or  by  due 
process  and  writ  original  according  to  the 
old  law  of  the  land.  The  answer  to  the 
petition  whereon  this  statute  is  grounded, 

*  25  E.  ill.,  Stat.  5,  c.  4.  See  the  petition  Rot. 
Pari,  vol.  ii.,  p.  228,  which  extends  farther  than 
the  king's  answer  or  the  statute.  Probably  this 
fifth  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  is  the  most 
extensively  beneficial  act  in  the  whole  body  of  our 
laws.  It  established  certainty  in  treasons,  regu- 
lated purveyance,  prohibited  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, and  the  determination  of  pleas  of  freehold 
before  the  council,  took  away  the  compulsory  find- 
ing of  men-at-arms  and  other  roops,  confirmed  the 
reasonable  aid  of  the  king's  enants  fixed  by  3  E. 
I.,  and  provided  that  the  king's  protectioB  should 
not  hinder  civil  prf>ce8s  or  execution. 

t  28  E.  III.,  c.  3. 
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in  the  parliament-roll,  expressly  declares 
this  to  be  an  article  of  the  great  cliarter.* 
Nothing,  however,  would  prevail  on  the 
council  to  surrender  so  eminent  a  powe-, 
•md,  though  usurped,  yet  of  so  long  £ 
continuance.  Cases  of  arbitrary  impris- 
onment frequently  occurred,  and  were 
remonstr?*.ed  against  by  the  commons. 
The  right  of  every  freeman  in  that  car- 
dinal point  was  as  indubitable,  legally 
speaking,  as  at  this  day;  but  the  courts 
of  law  were  afraid  to  exercise  their  re- 
medial functions  in  defiance  of  so  power- 
ful a  tribunal.  After  the  accession  of 
the  Lancastrian  family,  these,  like  other 
grievances,  became  rather  less  frequent ; 
but  the  commons  remonstrate  several 
times,  even  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI., 
against  the  council's  interference  in  mat- 
ters cognizable  at  common  law.f  In 
these  later  times,  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  council  was  principally  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  chancery,  and 
accordingly  they  are  generally  named 
together  in  tlie  complaint.  Tlie  chan- 
cellor having  the  great  seal  in  his  custody, 
the  council  usually  borrowed  its  process 
from  his  court.  This  was  returnable  into 
chancery  even  where  the  business  was 
depending  before  the  council.  Nor  were 
the  two  jurisdictions  less  intimately  alhed 
in  their  character ;  eacli  being  of  an  equi- 
table nature ;  and  equity,  as  then  prac- 
tised, being  little  less  than  innovation  and 
encroachment  on  the  course  of  law. 
This  part,  long  since  the  most  important, 
of  the  chancellor's  judicial  function,  can- 
not be  traced  beyond  the  lime  of  Richard 
11.,  when  the  practice  of  feoffments  to 
uses  having  been  introduced,  without 
any  legal   remedy  to  secure  the  cestui 

»  42  E.  Ill  ,  c.  3,  and  Rot.  Par!.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  295. 
It  is  nut  surprising  tliat  the  king's  council  should 
have  persisted  in  these  transgres.sions  ut  their  law- 
ful authority,  when  we  find  a  similar  Jurisdiction 
usurped  by  the  officer.s  of  inferior  persons.  Com- 
plaint IS  made  in  the  isth  of  Richard  II.,  that  men 
were  compelled  to  answer  before  the  council  of  di- 
vert lords  and  ladiea,  fur  their  freeholds  and  other 
matters  cognizable  at  c«Jtniuon  law,  and  a  remedy 
for  tliis  abuse  is  given  by  petition  m  chancery,  stat. 
15  R.  II.,  c.  12.  This  act  is  confirmed  with  a  pen- 
alty on  Its  contraveners  the  next  year.— IG  R.  II., 
c.  2.  The  private  j.iils  wiuch  some  lords  were  per- 
mitted by  law  to  possess,  and  for  whuh  there  was 
always  a  provision  in  th»-ir  (■•  '  them  to 

render  this  oppressive  jurist: 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  17  R.  II..  vol  in  ,  p  ^^.<,  \  H.  IV., 
p.  507;  I  H.  VI.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  181);  3  H.  VI  .  p.  292; 
e  H.  VI  ,  p.  313 ;  10  H.  VI.,  p.  403  ;  15  H  VI.,  p. 
501.  To  one  of  these  (10  II.  VI.),  "that  none 
■hould  l)e  put  to  answer  for  his  freehold  in  parlia- 
ment, nor  Lt;!oie  any  court  or  council  where  auch 
things  arc  not  cognizable  by  the  l.iw  of  the  land." 
the  kmg  gave  a  denial.  As  it  was  less  usiial  to 
»efu8e  promises  of  this  kind  than  to  forget  them 
tAerward.  1  do  not  undc^taikd  the  mottvn  of  this. 


que  use,  or  usufnicluar>',  against  his  fe 
offees,  the  court  of  chancery  undertook 
to  enforce  this   species  of  contract  by 
process  of  its  own.* 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  king's  ordi 
nary  council  in  itself,  as  the  organ  of  his 
executive  sovereisrnly  ;  and  such  the  ju- 
risdiction which  It  habitually  exercised. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  parliament,  during  whose  ses- 
sion, either  singly,  or  in  conjuru-tjon  with 
the  lords'  house,  it  wa>  :i- 

spicuous.     The   great   >  e, 

whether  peers  or  not,  the  judges,  the 
king's  sergeant,  and  attorney- general, 
were,  from  the  earliest  limes,  as  the 
latter  still  continue  to  be,  summoned  by 
special  writs  to  the  upper  house.  Hut 
while  the  urit  of  a  peer  runs,  ad  trart.in- 
duni  nobiscum  et  cum  ca?leris  pnlatis, 
magnatibus  et  proceribus;  that  directed 
to  one  of  the  judges  is  only,  ad  tra^tan- 
dum  nobiscum  el  cum  ca?teris  de  consilio 
nostro ;  and  the  seats  of  the  latter  are 
upon  the  woolsacks  at  one  extremity  of 
the  house. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  ihe 
council  appear  to  have  been  the  regular 
advisers  of  the  king  in  pas.sing  laws,  lo 
which  the  houses  of  parliament  had  as- 
sented. The  preambles  of  most  statutes 
during  this  period  express  their  concur- 
rence. Thus,  the  statute  Weslm.  I.  is 
said  to  be  the  act  of  the  kin  '  Vis 
council,  and  by  the  assent  of  an  >, 

bisluips,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  baroii>,  anti 
all  the  commonalty  of  tlie  realm  being 
hither  summoned.  The  statute  of  e»- 
cheators,  29  K.  I.,  is  said  to  be  ;>  --  '  'iy 
the  council,  enumerating  thoir  i  U 

whom  ap[)e;ir  to  be  jii<l'  > 

cers.     Still  more  strikiii  ;e 

lo  be  drawn  from  the  petitions  addresvcd 
to  the  council  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  8th  of  Edward  II.  ihrre 
are  four  petitions  from  the  co;  'o 

the  king  and  his  counnl,  one  >  .0 


♦  Hale's  Jurisdiction  of 

I.orHj»'  Hmi*^.  p   46. 

Coke,  2  Inst.,  n.  5J3.     1 
a  little  later.     Ther"  is  :. 

■    'it 

*. 

in  the  roll  of  the  4th  oi  Jl 

liTV     1\    ,    p.    511.    •      it 

whero«<i  rrdnv  erni(t«'«"i  aiv 

1  fi-oflWa  in  Irn-'    !  t 

their 

(• 

tenc. 

unit  as  i.n-    ,» 

N 

and  lords  w.i  , 

'i 

IS  nf'        '  * 

.        '       1.- 

e<ly  : 

•      i-'-r 

haprt  ;  ■    . 

-       t>. 

[KfiiA  ou; 

•.0 

» 

- 

-t 

^ 

1 
'J 
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ords  alone,  and  one  in  which  Doth  appear 
10  have  joined.  Later  parliaments  of  the 
same  reign  present  us  with  several  more 
instances  of  the  like  nature.  Thus,  in  18 
E.  II.,  a  petition  begins:  "To  our  lord 
the  king,  and  to  his  council,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  others  of  the  commonalty  of  Eng- 
land, show,"  &c.* 

But  from  the  beginning  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign,  it  seems  that  the  council  and 
the  lords'  house  in  parliament  were  often 
blended  together  into  one  assembly, 
This  was  denominated  the  great  council, 
being  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
with  the  kmg's  ordinary  council  annexed 
to  them,  as  a  council  within  a  council. 
And  even  in  much  earlier  times,  the 
lords,  as  hereditary  counsellors,  were, 
either  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  at- 
tend, or  on  special  summonses  by  the 
king  (it  is  hard  to  say  which),  assistant 
members  of  this  council,  both  for  advice 
and  for  jurisdiction.  This  double  capa- 
city of  the  peerage,  as  members  of  the 
parliament  or  legislative  assembly,  and 
of  the  deliberative  and  judicial  council, 
throws  a  very  great  obscurity  over  the 
subject.  However,  we  find  that  private 
petitions  for  redress*  were,  even  under 
Edward  I.,  presented  to  the  lords  in  par- 
liament as  much  as  to  the  ordinary  coun- 
cil. The  parliament  was  considered  a 
high  court  of  justice,  where  relief  was  to 
be  given  in  cases  where  the  course  of 
law  was  obstructed,  as  well  as  where  it 
was  defective.  Hence  the  intermission 
of  parliaments  was  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
lay of  justice,  and  their  annual  meeting 
is  demanded  upon  that  ground.  "The 
king,"  says  Fleta,  "  has  his  court  in  his 
council,  in  his  parliaments,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  bishops,  earls,  barons,  lords,  and 
other  wise  men,  where  the  doubtful  cases 
of  judgments  are  resolved,  and  new  rem- 
edies are  provided  against  new  injuries, 
and  justice  is  rendered  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  desert."!  In  the  third  year 
of  Edward  II.,  receivers  of  petitions 
began  to  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of 
every  parliament,  who  usually  transmit- 
ted them  to  the  ordinary,  but  in  some  in- 
stances to  the  great  council.  These  re- 
ceivers were  commonly  three  for  Eng- 
land, and  three  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Gas- 
cony,  and  other  foreign  dominions. 
There  were  likewise  two  corresponding 
classes  of  auditors,  or  triers  of  petitions. 
These  consisted  partly  of  bishops  or 
peers,  partly  of  judges  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council ;  and  they  seem  to 

♦  Ilot  Pari..  V,  i.,  p.  416.         f  Id.,  1.  ii.,  c.  2. 


have  been  instituted  m  order  to  disbur 
den  the  council,  by  giving  answers  to 
some  petitions.  But  about  the  middle  of 
Edward  III.'s  time  they  ceased  to  act 
juridically  in  this  respect,  and  confined 
themselves  to  transmitting  petitions  to 
the  lords  of  the  council. 

The  great  council,  according  to  the  def- 
inition we  have  given,  consisted  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ordinary  council,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  of  all  who  were  severally  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  exercised  a  consid- 
erable jurisdiction,  as  well  civil  as  crim- 
inal. In  this  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  M.  Hale  that  the  council, 
though  not  peers,  had  right  of  suffrage ; 
an  opinion  very  probable,  when  we  rec- 
ollect that  the  council,  by  themselves, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  possessed, 
in  fact,  a  judicial  authority  little  inferior; 
and  that  the  king's  delegated  sovereignty 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  rather 
than  any  intrinsic  right  of  the  peerage, 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  judicature 
of  the  lords  must  be  supported.  But  in 
the  time  of  Edward  HI.  or  Richard  II., 
the  lords,  by  their  ascendency,  threw  the 
judges  and  rest  of  the  council  into  shade, 
and  took  the  decisive  jurisdiction  entirely 
to  themselves,  making  use  of  their  for- 
mer colleagues  but  as  assistants  and  ad- 
visers, as  they  still  continue  to  be  held 
in  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  that 
house. 

Those  statutes  which  restrain  the 
king's  ordinary  council  from  disturbing 
men  in  their  freehold  rights,  or  question- 
ing them  for  misdemeanors,  have  an 
equal  application  to  the  lords'  house  m 
parliament,  though  we  do  not  frequently 
meet  with  complaints  of  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  that  assembly.  There  was, 
however,  one  class  of  cases  tacitly  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  those  acts, 
in  which  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  this 
high  tribunal  had  great  convenience; 
namely,  where  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice  was  so  much  obstructed  by  the 
defending  party,  through  riots,  combina 
tions  of  maintenance,  or  overawing  influ- 
ence, that  no  inferior  court  would  find  its 
process  obeyed.  Those  ages,  disfigured 
in  their  quietest  season  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  afforded  no  small  number  of 
cases  that  called  for  this  interposition  of 
a  paramount   authority.*     They  do  not 


*  This  is  remarkably  expressed  in  one  of  the 
articles  af^recd  in  parliament  8  H.  VI.,  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  council.  "  Item,  that  alle  the  billes 
that  comprehend  matters  terminable  atte  the  com- 
mon lijwe.  shall  be  remitted  thcr  to  be  determin- 
ed ;  but  if  80  be  that  the  discresiou  of  the  couB' 
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occur  so  frequently,  however,  in  the  rolls 
of  parliament  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.;  whether  this  be  attributed  to  the 
eradual  course  of  civilization,  and  to 
the  comparative  prosperity  which  Eng- 
land enjoyed  under  the  line  of  Lancaster, 
or  rather  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
lords'  jurisdiction.  Another  indubitable 
branch  of  this  jurisdiction  was  in  writs 
of  error :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that 
their  determination  was  very  frequently 
left  to  a  select  committee  of  peers  and 
counsellors.  These,  too,  cease  almost 
entirely  with  Henry  IV, ;  and  were 
scarcely  revived  till  the  accession  of 
James  1. 

Some  instances  occur  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  where  records  have  been 
brought  into  parliament,  and  annulled 
with  assent  of  the  commons  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  legislature.*  But  these 
were  attainders  of  treason,  which  it 
seemed  gracious  and  solemn  to  reverse 
in  the  most  authentic  manner.  Certainly 
the  commons  had  neither  by  tlie  nature 
of  our  constitution,  nor  the  practice  of 
parliament,  any  right  of  intermeddling  in 
judicature ;  save  where  something  was 
required  beyond  the  existing  law,  or 
where,  as  in  the  statute  of  treasons,  an 
authority  of  that  kind  was  particularly 
reserved  to  both  houses.  This  is  fully 
acknowledged  by  themselves  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  IV. f  But  their  influence 
upon  the  balance  of  government  became 
bo  commanding  in  a  few  years  afterward, 
that  tiiey  contrived,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned already,  to  have  petitions  directed 
to  them  rather  than  to  the  lords  or  coun- 
cil, and  to  transmit  them  either  with  a 
tacit  approbation,  or  in  the  form  of  acts, 
to  the  ui)per  house.  I*erhaps  this  en- 
croachment of  the  commons  may  have 
contributed  to  the  disuse  of  the  lords'  ju- 
risdiction, who  would  rather  relinquish 
their  ancient  and  honourable,  but  labori- 
ous function,  lliaii  share  it  with  such  bold 
US'«rncrs. 

seiil  fele  to  g'ote  inyj^'ht  on  that  o  sytie,  «n«l  un- 
myght  on  tha  other,  or  pUcs  other  cau»e  resona- 
ble  yat  shal  move  him."— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  343. 

•  The  judgment  against  Mortimer  was  reverswl 
it.  the  suit  of  his  son,  28  K.  Hi.,  tK-ranw?  he  had 
not  been  put  on  his  tna).  The  peers  had  adjudged 
him  to  death  in  his  absence,  upon  coinmdii  nolon- 
ely  of  his  gnilt.— 4  E.  III.,  p.  53.  In  the  same 
session  of  28  E.  Ill  ,  the  Earl  of  .Anind»»i'9  attam- 
der  was  alio  reversed,  which  1  i  m  1  E. 

III.,  when  .Mortimer  was  at  the  his  pow- 

er. These  prec«(ient8  taken  l<v;''i''r,  »eem  to 
«IBVe  resulted  from  no  partiality,  hut  a  true  senile 
jt  justice  in  re8j)ert  of  treasoiid.  aniinaled  by  the 
ecerit  statute. — Hot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  UoC. 

f  K')t   Pari.,  vol.  iil  ,  p.  427. 


Although  the  restraining  hand  of  par- 
liament was  continually  grow-  G«n«rai  cha* 
ing    more    elTectual,  and    the  •cicroitiu. 
notions  of   legal  right    acqui-  fn^'ST*'** 
ring  more  precision  from  the  •««*. 
lime  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  civil  wars 
under  Henry  VI.,  we  ill  iy,lhat 

the  general  tone  of  a  ,n  wa« 

not  a  little  arbitrary.  '1  lie  wijulc  fabric 
of  English  liberty  rose  hiep  by  step, 
through  much  toil  and  many  sacrifices ; 
each  generation  adding  some  new  secu- 
rity to  the  work,  and  trustnig  that  jkjs- 
terity  would  perfect  the  labour  as  well 
as  enjoy  the  reward.  A  time  {KThaps 
was  even  then  foreseen,  in  the  visious 
of  generous  hope,  by  the  brave  knights 
of  parliament,  and  by  the  sober  sages 
of  juslire,  when  the  proudest  nnnisters 
of  the  crown  should  recoil  from  those 
barriers  which  were  then  daily  pushed 
aside  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  material  distinction  to  be  ta- 
ken between  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
undeniable  prerogative,  however  repug- 
nant to  our  improved  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  the  abuse  or  extension  of  it  lo 
oppressive  purposes.  For  we  cannot 
fairly  consider  as  part  of  our  ancient 
constitution  what  the  parliament  was 
perpetually  remonstrating  against,  and 
the  statute-book  is  full  of  ciuu'tmeni.s  to 
repress.  Doubtless  the  continual  acqui- 
escence of  a  nation  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ment may  ultimately  destroy  all  privi- 
leges of  po.sitive  institution,  and  leave 
them  to  recover,  by  such  niean.s  as  op- 
portunity shall  offer,  the  natural  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  for  which  human  so- 
cieties were  established.  And  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  case  at  present  with  many 
European  kingdoms.  But  it  would  be 
necessary  to  shut  our  ey«'s  with  deliber- 
ate prejudice  against  the  whole  leiiuur 
of  the  most  unquestionable  authorities, 
against  the  petitions  of  the  commons, the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  the  testimony  of 
historians  and  lawyers,  fu'lure  wf  could 
assert  that  England  accjuiescetl  in  those 
abuses  and  oppressions,  which  it  must  be 
owned  she  was  unable  fully  to  prevent. 

The  word  prerogative  is  of  a  |)€cuhar 
import,  and  scarcely  ui  '  '  '  '  '  se 
who  come  from  the  s  al 

philosophy.  We  cannot  define  it  l>y  any 
theory  of  executive  functions.  All  these 
may  be  comprehend«»d  in  it,  but  also  a 
gioat  deal  more.  It  is  best  perliaps  lo  be 
undirstood  by  its  derivaimu;  ;nd  has 
been  said   to  be  that  law  he 

king*  which  is  law  in  no  r  ■  .i>- 

•  BIrckstooe't  Com.  fn»fn  Finch,  f oL  L,  c.  7. 
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loct.  Of  the  higher  and  more  sovereign 
prerogatives  1  shall  here  say  nothing  : 
they  result  from  the  nature  of  a  mon- 
archy, and  have  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
their  character.  But  the  smaller  rights 
of  the  crown  show  belter  the  original 
lineaments  of  our  constitution.  It  is 
baid  commonly  enough,  that  all  preroga- 
tives are  given  for  the  subject's  good.  I 
must  confess  that  no  part  of  this  asser- 
tion corresponds  with  my  view  of  the 
subject.  It  neither  appears  to  me  that 
these  prerogatives  were  ever  given,  nor 
that  they  necessarily  redound  to  the 
subject's  good.  Prerogative,  in  its  old 
sense,  might  be  defined  an  advantage  ob- 
tained by  the  crown  over  the  subject, 
in  cases  where  their  interests  came  into 
competition,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
strength.  This  sprang  from  the  nature 
of  the  Norman  government,  which  rath- 
er resembled  a  scramble  of  wild  beasts, 
where  the  strongest  takes  the  best  share, 
than  a  system  founded  upon  principles  of 
common  utility.  And,  modified  as  the 
exercise  of  most  prerogatives  has  been 
by  the  more  liberal  tone  which  now  per- 
vades our  course  of  government,  who- 
ever attends  to  the  common  practice  of 
courts  of  justice,  and,  still  more,  whoev- 
er consults  the  law-books,  will  not  only 
be  astonished  at  their  extent  and  multi- 
plicity, but  very  frequently  at  their  in- 
justice and  severity. 

The  real  prerogatives  that  might  for- 
Parrey-  merly  be  exerted  were  sometimes 
»nce.  of  so  injurious  a  nature,  that  we 
can  hardly  separate  them  from  their 
abuse  :  a  striking  instance  is  that  of  pur- 
veyance, which  will  at  once  illustrate  the 
definition  above  given  of  a  prerogative, 
the  limits  within  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised, and  its  tendency  to  transgress 
them.  This  was  a  right  of  purchasing 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  king's 
household,  at  a  fair  price,  in  preference 
to  every  competitor,  and  without  the  con- 
sent o£  the  owner.  By  the  same  pre- 
rogative, carriages  and  horses  were  im- 
pressed for  the  king's  journeys,  and 
lodgings  provided  for  his  attendants. 
This  was  defended  on  a  pretext  of  neces- 
sity, or  at  least  of  great  convenience 
to  the  sovereign,  and  was  both  of  high 
antiquity  and  universal  practice  through- 
out Europe  But  the  royal  purveyors 
had  the  utmost  temptation,  and  doubt- 
lesii  no  small  store  of  precedents,  to 
Btretch  this  power  beyi^nd  its  legal 
boundriry ;  and  not  only  to  fix  their  own 
price  loo  low,  but  to  seize  what  they 
wanted  without  any  payment  at  all,  or 
>»ith  tallies  wh  eh  were  carried  in  vain 


to  an  empty  exchequer.*  This  gave 
rise  vO  a  number  of  petitions  from  the 
commons,  upon  which  statutes  were 
often  framed ;  but  the  evil  was  almost 
incurable  in  its  nature,  and  never  ceased 
till  that  prerogative  was  itself  abolished. 
Purveyance,  as  I  have  already  said,  may 
serve  to  distinguish  the  defects  from  the 
abuses  of  our  constitution.  It  was  a  re 
proach  to  the  law,  that  men  should  be 
compelled  to  send  their  goods  without 
their  consent ;  it  was  a  reproach  to  the 
administration,  that  they  were  deprived 
of  them  without  payment. 

The  right  of  purchasing  men's  goods 
for  the  use  of  the  king  was  extended  by 
a  sort  of  analogy  to  their  labour.  Thus 
Edward  III.  announces  to  all  sheriffs,  that 
William  of  Walsingham  had  a  commis- 
sion to  collect  as  many  painters  as  might 
suflice  for  "  our  works  in  St.  Stephen's 
chapel,  Westminster,  to  be  at  our  wages 
as  long  as  shall  be  necessary  ;"  and  to 
arrest  and  keep  in  prison  all  who  should 
refuse  or  be  refractory ;  and  enjoins  them 
to  lend  their  assistance.!  Windsor  Cas- 
tle owes  its  massive  magnificence  to  la 
bourers  impressed  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  even  a  commission 
from  Edward  IV.  to  take  as  many  work- 
men in  gold  as  were  wanting,  and  em 
ploy  them  at  the  king's  cost  upon  the 
trappings  of  himself  and  his  household. J 

Another  class  of  abuses  intimately 
connected  with  unquestionable,  Abuses  of 
though  oppressive,  rights  of  the  feudal 
crown,  originated  in  the  feudal  '"'shts. 
tenure  which  bound  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king  had  indisputably  a 
right  to  the  wardship  of  his  tenants  in 
chivalry,  and  to  the  escheats  or  forfeit- 
ures of  persons  dying  without  heirs  or 
attainted  for  treason.  But  his  officers,  un- 
der pretence  of  wardship,  took  posses- 
sion of  lands  not  held  immediately  of  the 


*  Letters  are  directed  to  all  the  sheriff's,  2 
Edw.  I.,  enjoining  them  to  send  up  •*  certain  num- 
ber of  beeves,  sheep,  capons,  dec.  for  the  king's 
coronation.— Rymer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2L  By  the  statute 
21  Edw.  III.,  c.  12,  goods  taken  by  *he  purveyors 
were  to  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  if  ..Jiider  twenty 
shillings  value,  or  within  three  months  time  if 
above  that  value.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  this  law  was  or  could  be  observed. 

Edward  III.,  impelled  by  the  exigences  of  his 
French  war,  went  still  greater  lengtlis,  and  seized 
large  quantities  of  wool,  which  he  sold  beyond 
sea,  as  well  as  provisions  for  the  supply  of  his  ar- 
my. In  both  cases  the  proprietors  had  tallies,  o? 
other  securities;  but  their  despair  of  obtaining 
payment  gave  rise,  in  1338,  to  an  ins'.irrection. 
There  is  a  singular  apologetical  letter  of  Edward 
to  the  archbishops  on  this  occasion. — Rymer,  t.  v  , 
p.  10.     See  also  p.  73,  and  Knyghton,  col.  2570. 

t  Rymer^  t.  vi.,  p.  417.         t  Id.,  t.  xi.,  p.  852 
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crown,  claimed  escheats  where  a  right 
heir  existed,  and  seized  estates  as  forfeit- 
ed which  were  protected  by  the  statute 
of  entails.  The  real  owner  had  no  rem- 
edy against  this  dispossession,  but  to  pre- 
fer his  petition  of  right  in  chancery,  or, 
which  was  probably  more  eflectuai,  to 
procure  a  remonstrance  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  his  favour.  Even  where 
justice  was  finally  rendered  to  him,  he 
had  no  recompense  for  his  damages  ;  and 
the  escheators  were  not  less  likely  to  re- 
peat an  iniquity  by  which  they  could  not 
personally  sufter. 

The  charter  of  the  forests,  granted  by 

Forest  law.    "^"'"y  ^"-  ^'^"^  ^'^^  Magna 
Charla,*  had  been  designed  to 

crush  the  llagitious  system  of  oppres- 
sion, wnich  prevailed  in  those  favourite 
haunts  of  the  Norman  kings.  They  had 
still,  however,  their  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
thougli,  from  the  time  at  least  of  Kdward 
III.,  subject  in  some  measure  to  the  con- 
trol oi  the  King's  Bench. f  The  forest- 
ers, I  suppose,  might  find  a  compensation 
for  their  want  of  the  common  law,  in 
that  easy  and  licentious  way  of  life  which 
they  alTected;  but  the  neighbouring  cul- 
tivators frequently  suffered  from  the 
king's  officers,  who  attempted  to  recover 
those  adjacent  lands,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  purUeus,  which  had  been  disaf- 
forested by  the  charter,  and  protected 
by  frequent  perambulations.  Many  peti- 
tions of  the  commons  relate  to  this  griev- 
ance. 

The  constable  and  marshal  of  Kng- 
Jurisdiction  ^^"^  possessed  a  jurisdiction, 
of  Consiabio  the  proper  limits  wlicrcof  wcrc 
and  Marbhai.  sulucieutly  uarrow,  as  it  seems 
to  have  extended  only  to  appeals  of  trea- 
son committed  beyond  sea,  whicli  were 
determined  by  combat,  and  to  military 
offences  within  the  realm.  IJut  these 
high  ofiicers  frecjuenlly  took  upon  them 
to  inquire  of  treasons  and  felonies  cog- 
nizable at  common  law,  and  even  of  civil 


♦  Matthew  Paris  asserts  that  John  ip-anted  a 
separate  forest-charter,  and  supports  his  position 
by  inseriinjj  that  of  Henry  Hi.  at  full  length.  In 
fact,  the  clauses  relating  to  llie  forest  were  incor- 
porated with  the  great  charter  of  John.  Such  an 
error  as  this  shows  the  precariousness  of  histor- 
ical tr.stiinony,  even  where  it  seems  to  be  best 
groutnlid. 

t  Cuke,  4th  Inst.,  p  29i.  The  forest  domain  of 
the  kin>,',  says  the  author  of  the  DialntfUf  on  the 
Exche(|iU'r  yiu(\oT  Henry  H.,  is  governed  by  its  own 
^ws,  not  founded  on  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
but  the  voluntary  enactment  of  princes ;  so  that 
whatever  is  done  hy  that  law  is  rerkoii'-d  uot  legal 
in  itself,  but  lethal  according  to  f.r--'  l  iw  i.  ^_"j. 
Don  justum  alisoliit^,  siti  justuin 

fore8ta!diratur.     I  believe  my  tran. ;^-,;u;i 

M  Tight ;  fir«r  he  is  not  writiLg  satirically 


contracts  or  trespasses.  This  is  no  bad 
illustration  of  the  state  in  which  our  coi>. 
slitution  stood  under  the  Plantageneis. 
No  colour  of  right  or  of  supreme  prerog- 
ative was  set  up  to  justify  a  }•  re 
so  manifestly  repugnant  t(j  the  {:.  .r- 
ter.  For  all  remonstrances  agaiii.^i  iiies# 
encroachments,  the  king  gave  promisen 
in  return :  and  a  statute  was  enacted,  in 
the  13th  of  Richard  II.,  declaring  the 
bounds  of  the  constable  and  marshal's 
jurisdiction. •  It  (  "  .i  be  dt-med, 
therefore,  that  all  i.i  ,  .n-nts  of  these 
acknowledged  limits  were  illegal,  even 
if  they  had  a  hundred  fold  more  actual 
precedents  in  their  favour  than  can  be 
supposed.  But  the  abuse  by  i  is 
ceased  after  the  passing  of  ihi  •, 
as  several  subsequent  p<lilions,  that  it 
might  be  better  regarded,  will  evince. 
One,  as  it  contains  a  special  in.staiice,  I 
shall  insert.  It  is  of  the  fi*'  ir  of 
Henry  IV.  "On  several  -  Mns 
and  petitions  made  by  the  coinnions  in 
parliament  to  our  lord  the  king  for  Hen- 
net  VVilinan,  who  is  accused  by  certain 
of  his  ill  wishers,  and  detained  in  prison, 
and  put  to  answer  before  the  constable 
and  marshal,  again.st  the  statutes  and  the 
common  law  of  Knglaiid,  our  said  lord  the 
king,  by  the  advice  and  iLSsent  of  the  lords 
in  parliament,  granted  that  the  said  Hen- 
net  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
statutes  and  common  law  of  Kngland, 
notwithstanding  any  commi'^^ion  to  the 
contrary,  or  accusation  :                im  made 

before  the  constable  an; 1."'    .Vnd 

a  writ  was  sent  to  the  justices  of  the 
king's  bench,  with  a  copy  of  thi  -•  -lo 
from  the  roll  of  parliament,  diroi-  :i 

to  proceed  as  tip  i-hng 

to  the  laws  and  «  i   i  :  f 

It  must  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  a 
ca.se  so  manifestly  within  their  cotnne- 
tence,  the  court  of  king's  bench  slimild 
not  have  issued  a  writ  of  hr  -, 

without  waiting  for  what  ni  ■.■  - 

ered  as  a  particular  act  of  pn 
But  it  is  a  natural  efTect  of  an  :....;.  .:y 
administration  of  government,  to  intimi- 
date courts  of  justice. I    A  negative  ai- 

•  13  R.  II.,  c  2.        t  Rot   Pari .      '  '  r  i. 

t  The  apprehension  of  ihn  cot;  i 

the  ministers  o\  •    i  .      ..  , 

2K.  llf.c.  8.  t 

nghl  for  ?.■■■■ 

seal.     .\ii  i 

a'--^ 


any  iett<«rs  under  his  seal  suspending  ihvManpvo 
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gument,  founded  upon  the  want  of  legal 
precedent,  is  certainly  not  conclusive, 
when  it  relates  to  a  distant  period,  of 
which  all  the  precedents  have  not  beeti 
noted ;  yet  it  must  strike  us,  that  in  the 
learned  and  zealous  arguments  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others, 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  in  the 
great  case  of  the  habeas  corpus,  though 
the  statute  law  is  full  of  authorities  in 
their  favour,  we  find  no  instance  addu- 
ced, earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
where  the  king's  bench  has  released,  or 
even  bailed,  persons  committed  by  the 
council,  or  the  constable,  though  it  is  un- 
questionable that  such  committals  were 
both  frequent  and  illegal.* 

If  I  have  faithfully  represented  thus 
far  the  history  of  our  constitution,  its  es- 
sential character  will  appear  to  be  a  mon- 
archy greatly  limited  by  law,  though  re- 
taining much  power  that  was  ill  calcu- 
lated .to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
swerving  continually  into  an  irregular 
coui-se,  which  there  was  no  restraint  ad- 
equate to  correct.  But  of  all  the  notions 
that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  theory 
of  this  constitution,  the  least  consonant 
to  law  and  history  is  that  which  repre- 
sents the  king  as  merely  an  hereditary 
executive  magistrate,  the  first  officer  of 
the  state.  What  advantages  might  re- 
sult from  such  a  form  of  government,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  But  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  ancient  constitution  of 
England.  There  was  nothing  in  this,  ab- 
solutely nothing,  of  a  republican  appear- 

legal  procedure,  but  to  consider  them  as  surrepti- 
tiously obtained. — Villaret,  t.  x.,  p.  175.  This  or- 
dinance, which  was  sedulously  observed,  tended 
very  much  to  confirm  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  that  tribunal. 

*  Cotton's  Posthuma,  p.  221.  Howell's  State 
Trials,  vol.  lii.,  p.  1.  Hume  quotes  a  grant  of  the 
office  of  constable  to  the  Earl  of  Rivers  in  7  Edw. 
IV.,  and  infers,  unwarrantably  enough,  that  '*its 
autliority  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  Magna 
Charta;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  regular  liberty 
could  subsist  with  it.  It  involved  a  full  dictatorial 
power,  continually  subsisting  in  the  state." — Hist. 
of  England,  c.  22.  But  by  the  very  words  of  this 
patent  the  jurisdiction  given  was  only  over  such 
causes  quae  in  curia  constabularii  Angliae  ab  anti- 
quo,  viz.,  tempore  dicti  Gulielmi  conquaestoris,  seu 
aliquo  tempore  citra,  tractari,  audiri,  examinari, 
aut  deci'ii  consueverunt  aut  jure  debufrant  aut  de- 
beni.  These  are  expressed,  though  not  very  per- 
epicuously,  in  the  statute  13  Ric.  II.,  c.  2,  that  de- 
clares the  constable's  jurisdiction.  And  the  chief 
crimmal  matter  reserved  by  law  to  the  court  of  this 
officer  was  treason  committed  out  of  the  kingdom. 
'n  violent  and  revolutionary  seasons,  such  as  the 
commencement  of  Edward  IV.'s  reign,  some  per- 
sons were  tried  by  martial  law  before  the  constable. 
But  in  g»  neral,  the  exercise  of  criminal  justice  by 
this  tribunal,  though  one  of  the  abuses  of  the 
tunes,  cannot  l>e  said  to  warrant  the  strong  lan- 
guage adopted  by  Hume. 


ance.  All  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the 
monarchy,  and  was  referred  to  its  advan- 
tage and  honour.  The  voice  of  supplica- 
tion, even  in  the  stoutest  disposition  of 
the  commons,  was  always  humble  ;  the 
prerogative  was  always  named  in  large 
and  pompous  expressions.  Still  more 
naturally  may  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
law-books  even  an  obsequious  deference 
to  power ;  from  judges  who  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  consider  it  as  their  duty  to  de- 
fend the  subject's  freedom,  and  who  be- 
held the  gigantic  image  of  prerogative,  in 
the  full  play  of  its  hundred  arms,  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes.  Through  this 
monarchical  tone,  which  certainly  per- 
vades all  our  legal  authorities,  a  writer 
like  Hume,  accustomed  to  philosophical 
liberality  as  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  democratical  language 
which  the  modern  aspect  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  liberty  of  printing  have  pro- 
duced, fell  hastily  into  the  error  of  be- 
lieving that  all  limitations  of  royal  power 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies were  as  much  unsettled  in  law  and 
in  public  opinion,  as  they  were  liable  to 
be  violated  by  force.  Though  a  contrary 
position  has  been  sufficiently  demonstra- 
ted, I  conceive,  by  the  series  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  which  I  have  al- 
ready produced,  yet  there  is  a  passage  in 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  treatise  De  Laudibus 
Legum  Anglian,  so  explicit  and  weighty, 
that  no  writer  on  the  English  constitution 
can  be  excused  from  inserting  it.  This 
eminent  person,  having  been  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench  under  Henry 
VI.,  was  governor  to  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  during  his  retreat  in  France, 
and  received  'at  his  hands  the  office  of 
chancellor.  It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  in  a  treatise  purposely  composed  for 
the  instruction  of  one  who  hoped  to  reign 
over  England,  the  limitations  of  govern- 
ment are  enforced  as  strenuously  by 
Fortescue,  as  some  succeeding  lawyers 
have  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary 
prerogative. 

"  A  king  of  England   cannot    at  his 
pleasure  make  any  alterations  sir  John 
in  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  Fonescue's 
nature  of  his  government  is  not  to"'the"Eng 
only  regal,  but  political.     Had  lish  Con- 
it  been  merely  regal,  he  would  ^"'""o"- 
have  a  power  to  make  what  innovations 
and  alterations  he  pleased  in  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  impose  tallages  and  other 
hardships  upon  the  people,  whether  they 
would  or  no,  without  their  consent,  which 
sort  of  government  the  civil  laws  point 
out  when  they  declare,  Quod  principi  pla- 
cuit,  legis  habet  vigorem.    But  it  is  much 
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Otherwise  with  a  king  whose  government 
is  political,  because  he  can  neither  make 
any  alteration  or  change  in  the  laws  of 
the  realm  without  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
jects, nor  burden  them  against  their  wills 
with  strange  impositions,  so  that  a  peo- 
ple governed  by  such  laws  as  are  made 
by  their  own  consent  and  approbation 
enjoy  their  properties  securely,  and  with- 
out the  hazard  of  being  deprived  of  them, 
either  by  the  king  or  any  other.  The 
same  things  may  be  etTected  under  an  ab- 
solute prince,  provided  he  do  not  degen- 
erate into  the  tyrant.  Of  such  a  prince 
Aristotle,  in  the  third  of  his  Politics,  says, 
*It  is  better  for  a  city  to  be  governed  by 
a  good  man  than  by  good  laws.'  But 
because  it  does  not  always  happen  that 


thi.i.  Wherefore,  to  give  a  bher  answer 
to  that  question  of  yours  concerning  the 
different  powers  which  kings  claim  over 
their  subjects,  I  um  firmly  of  opinion  that 
it  anses  solely  from  the  different  natures 
of  their  original  institution,  as  you  may 
easily  collect  from  what  has  '  id. 

So  the  kingdom  of  Kngland  ha  .  .;^i. 

nal  from  iJrute  and  the  Trojans,  who  at- 
tended him  from  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
became  a  mixed  kind  of  governinenit 
compounded  of  the  regal  and  political."* 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
quote  every  other  passage  of  Err«,r.,u. 
the  same  nature  in  this  treatise  ucws  lakea 
of  Fortescue,  and  in  thai  enti-  ^^  ""™*- 
tied.  Of  the  Difference  between  an  Abso- 
lute and  Limited  Monarchy,  which,  so  far 


the  person  presiding  over  a  people  is  so  as  these  f)oints  are  concerned,  is  nearly 
qualified,  St.  Thomas,  in  the  book  which  a  translation  from  the  former.f  But 
he  writ  to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  De  Kegi-  {  these,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the 
mine  Principum,  wishes,  that  a  kingdom  i  statute-book  and  by  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
could  be  so  instituted  as  that  the  king ,  ment,  are  surely  conclusive  again.st  the 
might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tyrannise  over!  notions  which  pervade  Mr.  Hume's  Ilis- 
his  people;  wliich  only  comes  to  pass  j  tory.  I  have  already  rtmarked  that  a 
in  the  present  case;    that  is,  when  the    sense  of  the  glaring  prejudice  by  which 


sovereign  power  is  restrained  by  polit- 
ical laws.  Rejoice,  therefore,  my  good 
prince,  that  such  is  the  law  of  the  king- 
dom to  which  you  are  to  inherit,  because 
it  will  afford,  both  to  yourself  and  sub- 
jects, the  greatest  security  and  satisfac- 
tion."* 

The  two  great  divisions  of  civil  rule, 
the  absolute,  or  regal,  as  he  culls  it,  and 
the  political,  Fortescue  proceeds  to  de- 
duce from  the  several  originals  of  con- 
quest and  compact.  Concerning  the  lat- 
ter, he  declares  emphatically,  a  truth  not 
always  palatable  to  princes,  that  such 
governments  were  instituted  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people's  good ;  quoting 
St.  ^Nugusline  for  a  similar  definition  of  a 
political  society.  "  As  the  head  of  a 
body  natural  cannot  change  its  nerves 
and  sinews,  cannot  deny  to  the  several 
parts  their  jjroper  energy,  their  due  pro- 
portion and  aliment  of  blood,  neither  can 
a  king,  who  is  the  head  of  a  body  politic, 
change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take  from 
the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right  against 
their  consent.  Thus  you  have,  sir,  the 
formal  institution  of  every  poliliial  kiiifj- 
dom,  from  whence  you  may  gu«  >s  at  the 
power  which  a  king  may  exercise  with 
respect  to  the  laws  and  the  subject.  For 
he  is  appointed  to  protect  his  subjects  in 
their  lives,  properties,  and  laws;  for  this 
Ter\'  end  and  pur[)ose  he  has  the  dt-lega- 
tion  of  power  from  the  people,  and  he  has 
DO  just   claim  to  any  other  power  but 

*  Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anijiis.  c.  9. 


some  whig  writers  had  been  actuated,  in 
representing  the  English  constitution 
from  the  earliest  limes  a:5  i  '  rived 
at  its  present  perfection,  c  .  with 

certain  prepossessions  of  his  own  lo  lead 
this  eminent  historian  into  an  equally  er- 
roneous system  on  the  opposite  side. 
And  as  he  traced  the  stream  backwards, 
and  came  last  to  the  limes  of  the  Plan, 
tagenet  dynasty,  with  <  -y 

biased  and  even  pledge  .  121 

his  volumes  of  earlier  publication,  he  waa 
prone  to  seize  hold  of  and  even  —  -  "  r- 
ate    every  circumstance    that    .  l 

immature  civilization,  iind  1  1 

or  infringed. I     To  this  his  *  -f 


1..  .,f  f)„. 


♦  Fortencne,  Do  T  -I^gnmA: 

t  Th**  lalU'r  trr.r  :.  Ix-cn  w 

Eilwani  IV.,  whom  r  «ir!<>'  no,  an    ; 
ra.strian,  would  be  aiixiuus  rn)t  tO" 
in  fart  he  look 
this  and  other 
ciplesof  liinifr 
111  his  reign,  nn 

might  iKTcur,  a^  in.  .   u.i..  .-. ,  m  wu-..  .  w 
Irian  princes. 

t   The  following  !■  """  '•' 
(li'-.'s  :  In  the  Dth  < 
jjraiiUHl  till  ''■••  ••<'- 
was  to  l» 
Peter,  ai.  ' 

be  cl.l   ::.• 

Mr.  llui,.' 
an  acriir  1 
lho>t*    M 
fmii;  ' 

II    T. 

r 
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English  jurisprudence,  which  certainly 
in  some  measure  disqualified  him  from 
writing  our  history,  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute ;  misrepresentations  frequently 
occurring  in  his  work,  which  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  law  of  the  land 
would  have  prevented. 

It  is  an  honourable  circumstance  to 
Instances  of  England,  that  the  history  of  no 
illegal  con-  Other  country  presents  so  few 
demnaiion  instances  of  illegal  condem- 
^^'  nations  upon  political  charges. 

The  judicial  torture  was  hardly  known, 
and  never  recognised  by  law.*  The 
sentence  in  capital  crimes,  fixed  un- 
alterably by  custom,  allowed  nothing  to 
vindictiveness  and  indignation.  There 
hardly  occurs  an  example  of  any  one 
being'  notoriously  put  to  death  without 
form  of  trial,  except  in  moments  of  fla- 
grant civil  war.  If  the  right  of  juries 
were  sometimes  evaded  by  irregular  ju- 
risdictions, they  were  at  least  held  sacred 
by  the  courts  of  law  :  and  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  civil  liberty,  no  one 
ever  questioned  the  primary  right  of 
every  freeman,  handed  down  from  his 
Saxon  forefathers,  to  the  trial  by  his 
peers.  A  just  regard  for  public  safety 
prescribes  the  necessity  of  severe  penal- 
ties against  rebellion  and  conspiracy ; 
but  the  interpretation  of  these  offences, 
when  intrusted  to  sovereigns  and  their 
counsellors,  has  been  the  most  tremen- 
dous instrument  of  despotic  power.  In 
rude  ages,  even  though  a  general  spirit 
of  political  liberty  may  prevail,  the  legal 
character  of  treason  will  commonly  be 
undefined;  nor  is  it  the  disposition  of 
lawyers  to  give  greater  accuracy  to  this 
part  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  na- 
ture of  treason  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  much  uncertainty  in  England 
before  the  statute  of  Edward  III.     If 


deemed  inferior  to  our  O'vn.  If  Mr.  Hume  had 
ever  deigned  to  glance  at  the  legal  decisions  re- 
ported in  the  Year-books  of  those  times,  he  would 
have  been  surprised,  not  only  at  the  utmost  accu- 
racy, but  at  a  s'jbtle  refinement  in  verbal  logic, 
which  nfjne  of  his  own  metaphysical  treatises 
could  surpass. 

♦  During  the  famous  process  against  the  knights 
templars  in  the  reign  of^  Edward  II.,  the  Archbish- 
op of  York,  having  taken  the  examination  of  cer- 
tain templars  in  his  province,  felt  some  doubts, 
wnich  lie  propoundeil  to  several  monasteries  and 
divines.  Most  of  those  relate  to  the  main  subject. 
But  one  question,  fitter  indeed  for  lawyers  than 
heologians,  was,  whereas  many  would  not  confess 
without  torture,  whether  he  might  make  use  of 
ihis  means,  licet  hoc  in  rf^tio  Anglim  nunquam  visum 
fuerit  vcl  auditum  ?  Et  si  torquendi  sunt,  utrum 
^r  clericos  vel  laicos?  Et  dato,  quod  nullus  om- 
mno  tmior  inveniri  valeat  in  Anglia,  utrum  pro  tor- 
toribus  mitlendum  sit  ad  partes  transmarinas  ? — 
Walt.  Herningford,  p.  256. 


that  memorable  law  did  not  give  all  pos- 
sible precision  to  the  offence,  which  we 
must  certainly  allow,  it  prevented  at 
least  those  stretches  of  vindictive  tyran- 
ny which  disgrace  the  annals  of  other 
countries.  The  praise,  however,  must  be 
understood  as  comparative.  Some  cases 
of  harsh,  if  not  illegal  convictions,  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur,  in  times  of  violence 
and  during  changes  of  the  reigning  family. 
Perhaps  the  circumstances  have  now 
and  then  been  aggravated  by  historians. 
Nothing  could  be  more  illegal  than  the 
conviction  of  the  ICarl  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Scrop,  in  1415,  if  it  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  Carte  and  Hume,  that  they  wxre 
not  heard  in  their  defence.  But  whether 
this  is  to  be  absolutely  inferred  from  the 
record,*  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 
There  seems  at  least  to  have  been  no 
sufficient  motive  for  such  an  irregularity ; 
their  participation  in  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy being  manifest  from  their  own 
confession.  The  proceedings  against 
Sir  John  Mortimer  in  the  2d  of  Henry 
VI. f  are  called  by  Hume  highly  irregular 
and  illegal.  They  were,  however,  by  act 
of  attainder,  which  cannot  well  be  styled 
illegal.  Nor  are  they  to  be  considered  as 
severe.  Mortimer  had  broken  out  of 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  This  was  a  capital 
felony  at  common  law  ;  and  the  chief  ir- 
regularity seems  to  have  consisted  in 
having  recourse  to  parliament  in  order  to 
attaint  him  of  treason,  when  he  had  al- 
ready forfeited  his  life  by  another  crime. 
I  would  not  willingly  attribute  to  the 
prevalence  of  tory  dispositions  what 
may  be  explained  otherwise,  the  prog- 
ress which  Mr.  Hume's  historical  theory 
as  to  our  constitution  has  been  gradually 
making  since  its  publication.  The  tide 
of  opinion,  which,  since  the  Revolution, 
and  indeed  since  the  reign  of  James  I., 
had  bten  flowing  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  our  liberties,  now  seems, 
among  the  higher  and  more  literary 
classes,  to  set  pretty  decidedly  the  other 
way.  Though  we  may  still  sometimes 
hear  a  demagogue  chattering  about  the 
wittenagemot,  it  is  far  more  usual  to  find 
sensible  and  liberal  men  who  look  on 
Magna  Charta  itself  as  the  result  of  an 
uninteresting  squabble  between  the  king 
and  his  barons.  Acts  of  force  and  in- 
justice, which  strike  the  cursory  inquirer, 
especially  if  he  derives  his  knowledge 
from  modern  compilations  more  than 
the  average  tenour  of  events,  are  selected 
and  displayed  as  fair  samples  of  the  law 


*  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iv.,  p.  65, 


I  id.,  p.  202 
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and  of  its  administration.  We  are  de- 
ceived by  the  comparatively  perfect 
slate  of  our  present  liberties,  and  forget 
that  our  superior  security  is  far  less  ow- 
ing to  positive  law  than  to  the  control 
which  is  exercised  over  government  by 
pubhc  opinion  through  the  general  use  of 
printing,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
principles  in  policy  through  the  same 
means.  Thus,  disgusted  at  a  contrast 
which  it  was  hardly  candid  to  institute, 
we  turn  away  from  the  records  that  at- 
test tiie  real,  though  imperfect,  freedom 
of  our  ancestors  ;  and  are  willing  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Eng- 
lish polity,  till  the  commons  took  on 
themselves  to  assert  their  natural  rights 
against  James  I.,  was  at  best  but  a  mock- 
ery of  popular  privileges,  hardly  recog- 
nised in  theory,  and  never  regarded  in 
effect. 

This  system,  when  stripped  of  those 
slavish  infereiices  that  Brady  and  Carte 
attempted  to  build  upon  it,  adnuts  per- 
haps of  no  essential  objection  but  its 
want  of  historical  truth.  God  forbid  that 
our  rights  to  just  and  free  government 
should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  antiquaries ! 
Yet  it  is  a  generous  pride  that  inter- 
twines the  consciousness  of  hereditary 
freedom  with  the  memory  of  our  ances- 
tors; and  no  trifling  argument  against 
those  who  seem  indifferent  in  its  cause, 
that  the  character  of  the  bravest  and 
most  virtuous  among  nations  has  not  de- 
pended upon  the  accidents  of  race  or 
climate,  but  been  gradually  wrought  by 
the  plastic  influence  of  civil  rights, 
transmitted  as  a  prescrii)tive  inheritance 
through  a  long  course  of  generations. 

By  what  means  the  English  acquired 
Causes  lend-  ^"^  preserved  this  political  lib- 
ing  to  form  criy,  which,  even  in  the  fif- 
the  coiiMiiu-  teenih  century,  was  the  admi- 
ration  of  judicious  foreigners,* 
IS  a  very  rational  and  interesting  iiujuiry. 
Their  own  serious  and  steady  attachment 
to  the  laws  must  always  be  reckoned 
among  the  principal  causes  of  this  bles- 
sing. The  civil  equality  of  all  freemen 
below  the  rank  of  peerage,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  peers  tliemselves  to  the  impar- 
tial arm  of  justice,  and  to  a  just  share  in 
contribution  to  public  burdens,  advan- 
tages unknown  toother  countries,  tended 
to  identify  the  interests  and  to  assimilate 
the  feelings  of  the  aristocracy  with  those 
of  the  people ;  classes  whoso  dissension 
and  jealousy  have  been  in  many  instances 

•  Philip  »1«  Comities  lakes  sevrr  '  '  mities 

of  testifying  his  cstrein  for  the   i  >vt'rn- 

met\t     See  particularly  1.  iv ,  c.   i ,   w.i  i.  t.,  c. 


the  surest  hope  of  sovereigns  aiming  at 
arbitrary  power.  This  freedom  from  the 
oppressive  superiority  of  a  privileged  or- 
der was  peculiar  to  England.  In  many 
kingdoms  the  royal  prerogative  was  at 
least  equally  limited  Tin-  statutes  of 
Aragon  are  more  full  of  remedial  provis- 
ions. The  rigl'  of  o{)|x)sing  a  lyranni 
cal  government  by  arms  was  more  fr' • 
quently  asserted  in  Castile.  But  u  »- 
where  else  did  the  people  possess  oy 
law,  and  1  think,  upon  the  whole,  in  ef- 
fect, so  much  security  for  their  personal 
freedom  and  property.  Accordin^'ly,  the 
middling    ranks    flourished    rem  ''.. 

not  only  in  commercial  towns.  In  j; 

the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  *'  'I'iit-re  is 
scarce  a  small  village,"  says  Sir  J.  F'or- 
tescue,  "  in  which   you  may  not  find  a 

knight,   an  esquire,  or  some  su'    •  \\ 

householder    (j)aterf;miili:«s),    cn 
called  a  frankleyn,* 

erable    estate;    besi'.'  .• 

called  freeholders,  and  many  yeomen  of 
estates  suflicient  to  make  a  substantial 
jury."  I  would,  however,  point  out 
more  particularly  two  caiLS(  s  wliieli  liad 
a  very  leading  efficacy  in  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  our  constitution;  first,  the 
schemes  of  continental  ambition  in  which 
our  government  was  long  engaged ;  sec- 
ondly, the  manner  in  which  feu  '  '  !- 
ciples  of  insubordination  and  rt  ^; 

were  modified  by  tho  prerogatives  of  the 
early  Norman  kings. 

1.  At  the  epoch  when  William  the 
Conqueror  ascended  the  ''r  -f.  fianlly 
any  other  power  was  \  '  ''V  '^'® 

King  of  France  than  whul   ,  " 

from  the  great  fiefs  of  the  ( 
ily.  War  with  such  a  potentate  was  not 
exceedingly  to  be  dreaded,  and  Willinm, 
besides  his  immense  revenue,  could  em- 
ploy the  feudal  —  of  his  va>  .'-. 
which  were  exi<  .  him  to  <> 
nental  expedition-^.  'I'hese  cirentii^'..«n- 
ces  were  not  essentiallv  chanire.l  nil 
after  the  loss  of  Normantiy ;  for  the  ac- 
quisitions of  Henry  II.  kept  him  fully  on 
an  equality  with  the  French  crown,  and 
,the  dilapid;ition  which  had  taken  place  in 

♦  By  rt  fraiikU'vn  m  thia  plsre  w- 
BtantI  wh:»t    wp  call   a   r«niiitry    ^  .. 
fr:»tikU*yti  of  Chriucor ;   for  the  word 
Fort»"sciie'ii  tiint    w»«   onlv   u»«t!   lu    r 
sense,  for  the  s. 
hml  oStniiied  t: 
lepril  riv.TMS. 

I'Ih-  mrntirn  of  Chaucer  lead*  nxf  to  add.  thai 
l!..  •     '      '•     •     '-•■•■.     -    •  ■•    ■'  ' 


«n<l  coin}»elence  have  connpirrd  to  produro 
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the  royal  demesnes  was  compensated 
by  s'jveral  arbitrary  resources  that  filled 
the  exchequer  of  these  monarchs.  But 
hi  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  the 
position  of  England,  or  rather  of  its  soy- 
ereign,  with  respect  to  France,  under- 
went a  very  disadvantageous  change. 
The  loss  of  Normandy  severed  the  con- 
nexion between  the  English  nobility  and 
\he  continent ;  they  had  no  longer  es- 
tates to  defend,  and  took  not  sufficient 
.nterest  in  the  concerns  of  Guienne  to 
jight  for  that  province  at  their  own  cost. 
Their  feudal  service  was  nov/  commuted 
for  an  escuage,  which  fell  very  short  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  a  protracted 
campaign.  Tallages  of  royal  towns  and 
demesne  lands,  extortion  of  money  from 
the  Jews,  every  feudal  abuse  and  oppres- 
sion were  tried  in  vain  to  replenish  the 
treasury,  which  the  defence  of  Eleanor's 
inheritance  against  the  increased  energy 
of  France  was  constantly  exhausting. 
Even  in  the  most  arbitrary  reigns,  a  gen- 
eral tax  upon  landholders,  in  any  cases 
but  those  prescribed  by  the  feudal  law, 
had  not  been  ventured  ;  and  the  standing 
bulwark  of  Magna  Charta,  as  well  as  the 
feebleness  and  unpopularity  of  Henry  III., 
made  it  more  dangerous  to  violate  an 
established  principle.  Subsidies  were 
therefore  constantly  required;  but  for 
these  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to 
meet  parliament,  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, and,  if  he  could  not  elude,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  petitions.  These  neces- 
sities came  still  more  urgently  upon  Ed- 
ward I.,  whose  ambitious  spirit  could  not 
patiently  endure  the  encroachments  of 
Phihp  the  Fair,  a  rival  not  less  ambitious, 
but  certainly  less  distinguished  by  per- 
sonal prowess  than  himself.  What  ad- 
vantage the  friends  of  hberty  reaped 
from  this  ardour  for  continental  warfare, 
is  strongly  seen  in  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  Confirmation  of  the  Char- 
ters. 

But  after  this  statute  had  rendered  all 
tallages  without  consent  of  parliament 
iUegal,  though  it  did  not  for  some  time 
prevent  their  being  occasionally  imposed, 
it  was  still  more  difficult  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  France  or  Scotland,  to  keep  on 
foot  naval  armaments,  or  even  to  pre- 
serve the  courtly  magnificence  which 
that  age  of  chivalry  affected,  without 
perpetual  recurrence  to  the  house  of 
commons.  Edward  HI.  very  little  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  his  prerogative 
when  he  rttretchcd  forth  his  hand  to 
seize  the  phantom  of  a  crown  in  France. 
It  compelled  him  to  assemble  parliament 
tlmoA  annually,  and  often  to  hold  more 


than  one  session  within  the  year. — Here 
the  representatives  of  England  learned 
the  habit  of  remonstrance  and  condition- 
al supply ;  and  though,  in  the  meridian 
of  Edwards  age  and  vigour,  they  often 
failed  of  immediate  redress,  yet  they 
graduall}/-  swelled  the  statute-roll  with 
provisions  to  secure  their  country's  free 
dom  ;  and  acquirhig  self-confidence  by 
mutual  intercourse,  and  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  they  became  able,  before  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  his  grandson,  to  control,  prevent, 
and  punish  the  abuses  of  administration. 
Of  all  these  proud  and  sovereign  privi- 
leges, the  right  of  refusing  supply  was 
the  keystone.  But  for  the  long  wars  in 
wiiich  our  kings  were  involved,  at  first 
Dy  their  possession  of  Guienne,  and  after- 
ward by  their  pretensions  upon  the  crown 
of  France,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  suppress  remonstrances  by  avoiding 
to  assemble  parliament.  For  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  an  authority  was  given  to 
the  king's  proclamations,  and  to  ordinan- 
ces of  the  council,  which  difl'ered  but 
little  from  legislative  power,  and  Avould 
very  soon  have  been  interpreted  by  com- 
plaisant courts  of  justice  to  give  them 
the  full  extent  of  statutes. 

It  is  common  indeed  to  assert,  that  the 
liberties  of  England  were  bought  with 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers.  This  is  a 
very  magnanimous  boast ;  and  in  some 
degree  is  consonant  enough  to  the  truth. 
But  it  is  far  more  generally  accurate  to 
say,  that  they  were  purchased  by  money. 
A  great  proportion  of  our  best  laws,  in- 
cluding Magna  Charta  itself,  as  it  now 
stands  confirmed  by  Henry  HI.,  were,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  obtained  by  a  pe- 
cuniary bargain  with  the  crown.  In 
many  parhaments  of  Edward  HI.  and 
Richard  II.  this  sale  of  redress  is  chaf- 
fered for  as  distinctly,  and  with  as  little 
apparent  sense  of  disgrace,  as  the  most 
legitimate  business  between  two  mer- 
chants would  be  transacted.  So  little 
was  there  of  voluntary  benevolence  in 
what  the  loyal  courtesy  of  our  constitu- 
tion styles  concessions  from  the  throne  ; 
an^  so  little  title  have  these  sovereigns, 
though  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration 
to  the  generous  virtues  of  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  V.,  to  claim  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
people ! 

2.  The  relation  established  between  a 
lord  and  his  vassal,  by  the  feudal  tenure, 
far  from  containing  principles  of  any 
servile  and  implicit  obedience,  permitted 
the  compact  to  be  dissolved  in  case  of  its 
violation  by  either  party     This  extend 
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ed  as  much  to  the  sovereign  as  to  inferi- !  possessions,  and  every  other  mode,  till 
or  lords  ;  the  authority  of  the  former  in    the  wrong  shall  be  repaired  to  their  sat- 


France,  where  the  system  most  flour 
ished,  being  for  several  ages  rather  feu- 
dal than  political.     If  a  vassal  was  ag 


isfaction;  saving  our  person,  and  our 
queen  and  children.  And  when  it  shall 
be   repaired   they  shall  obey   us   as   be- 


grieved,  and  if  justice  was  denied  him,  he    fore."*     It  is  amusing  to  scf  th»*  r>>m 
sent  a  defiance,  that  is,  a  renunciation  of    mon  law  of  distre:<s  inlrodu-  i 

fealty  to  the  king,  and  was  entitled  to  gigantic  scale;  and  ilie  ca;  :  .  ::.e 
enforce  redress  at  the  point  of  his  king's  castles  treated  as  analogous  to  im- 
sword.  It  then  became  a  contest  of  '<  pounding  a  neighbour's  horse  for  brtak- 
strength  as  between  two  independent  po-    ing  fences. 

tentates,  and  was  terminated  by  treaty,  |      A  very  curious  il!  -  f«-u- 

advantageous  or  otherwise,  according  to  '  dal  principle  is  fouii  .  t  of 

the  fortune  of  war.  This  privilege,  |  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the 
suited  enough  to  the  situation  of  France,  '  greatest  names  in  our  ancient  histor\% 
the  great  peers  of  which  did  not  origi-  I  towards  Henry  III.  The  king  had di fud 
oally  intend  to  admit  more  than  a  nomi-  ;  him,  which  was  *  unt  to  a 

nal   supremacy  in   the  house  of  Capet,    tion  of  war;  all  ..at  he  I  o 

was  evidently  less  compatible  with  the  I  an  inroad  upon  the  royal  domains.  i\  in- 
regular  monarchy  of  England.  The  i  broke  maintained  that  he  wa.s  not  the  :ig- 
stern  natures  of  VVilham  the  Conqueror  !  gressor,  that  the  king  had  denied  him 
and  his  successors  kept  in  control  the  justice,  and  been  the  first  to  invade  his 
mutinous  spirit  of  their  nobles,  and  reap-  territory;  on  which  account  lie  had 
ed  the  profit  of  feudal  tenures,  without  1  thought  himself  al)solved  from  his  hum 


submitting  to  their  reciprocal  obligations. 
They  counteracted,  if  1  may  so  say,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  that  system  by  the 
application  of  a  stronger  power;  by 
preserving  order,  administering  justice, 
checking  the  growth  of  baronial  influ- 
ence and  riches,  with  habitual  activity, 
vigilance,  and  severity.  Still,  however, 
there  remained  the  original  principle, 
vhat  allegiance  depended  conditionally 
upon  good  treatment,  and  that  an  appeal 
might  be  lawfully  made  to  arms  against 
an  oppressive  government.  Nor  was 
this,  we  may  be  sure,  left  for  extreme 
necessity,  or  thought  to  recjuire  a  long 
enduring  forbearance.  In  modern  times, 
1  king  compelled  by  his  subjects'  swords 
10  abandon  any  pretension  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  ceased  to  reign ;  and  the 
express  recognition  of  such  a  right  as 
that  of  iiLsurrection  has  been  justly 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of 
law.  But  ruder  ages  had  ruder  senti- 
ments. Force  was  necessary  to  repel 
force ;  and  men  accustomed  to  see  the 
king's  authority  defied  by  private  riot 
were  not  much  shockrd  when  it  was  re- 
sisted in  defence  of  public  freedom. 

The  Great  Charter  of  John  was  secured 
by  the  election  of  twenty-five  barons,  as 
conservators  of  the  compact.  If  the  king, 
or  the  justiciary  in  his  absence,  should 
transgress  any  article,  any  four  might  de- 
mand reparation,  and  on  dtMiial  carry 
their  complaint  to  the  rest  of  their  body. 
"  And  those  barons,  with  all  the  com- 
mons of  the  land,  shall  distrain  and  an- 
noy us  by  every  means  in  their  jHiwer; 
that  is,  by  seizing  our  castles,  lands,  and 


age,  and  at  liberty  to  use  force  agamsl 
the  malignity  of  the  royal  advisers. 
"  Nor  would  it  be  for  the  king's  honour," 
the  earl  adds,  "  that  I  should  submit  to 
his  will  against  reason,  whereby  I  should 
rather  do  wrong  to  him  and  to  that  jus- 
tice which  he  is  bound  to  administer  to- 
wards his  people  :  and  I  should  give  an 
ill  example  to  all  men  in  deserting  ju.'itice 
and  right  in  compliance  with  his  mistaken 
will.  For  this  would  show  that  1  luvt-d 
my  worldly  wealth  better  than  justice." 
These  words,  with  whatever  dignity  ex- 
pressed, it  may  be  objected,  prove  only 
the  disposition  of  an  anerry  and  revolted 
earl.  Hut  even  Henry  fully  ndmitted  the 
right  of  tak'  f 

he  had  inedii  i, 

and  disputed  only  the  applrcaiion  of  this 
maxim  to  the  Karl  of  Pembroke. f 

These  feudal  notions,  which  placed  the 
moral  obligation  of  allegiance  \  v, 

acting  under  a  weighty  pressun  o 

real  strength  of  the  crown,  were  favour- 
able to  constitutional  liberty.  The  great 
vassals  of  France  and  Germany  aimed  at 
living  independently  on  their  fiefs,  with 
no  further  concern  for  the  rest  tliui  as 
useful  allies  having    a  common  l 

against  the  crown.     Hut  in  Kiu  ^ 

there  was  no  prospect  of  throwing  off 
subjection,  the  i)arons  endeavoured  only 
to  lighten  its  bunlen.  fixing  Intuts  tn  pn>- 
rogative  l)y  law.  an  ►- 

servation  by  parlian;  i- 

ces  or  by  dint  of  anns.     Hence,  ms  ail 

•   Hr.i.h's  Hi»l ,  vol.  I.,  Ap^«n«i 
t  .Malt   l'»r:»,  p  330     L»tUel«!i     n         i  H«^ 
ry  II .  ▼ol.  IT, p.  i\. 
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rebellions  in  England  were  directed  only 
to  coerce  the  government,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, to  change  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  without  the  smallest  tendency  to 
separation,  they  did  not  impair  the  na- 
tional strength,  nor  destroy  the  charac- 
ter of  the  constitution,  in  all  these  con- 
tentions, it  is  remarkable  that  the  people 
and  clergy  sided  with  the  nobles  against 
the  throne.  No  individuals  are  so  pop- 
ular with  the  monkish  annalists,  who 
speak  the  language  of  the  populace,  as 
Simon,  earl  of  Leicester,  Thomas,  earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  Thomas,  duke  of 
Glocester,  all  turbulent  opposers  of  the 
royal  authoritj",  and  probably  little  de- 
serving of  their  panegyrics.  Very  few 
English  historians  of  the  middle  ages  are 
advocates  of  prerogative.  This  may  be 
ascribed  both  to  the  equality  of  our  laws, 
and  to  the  interest  which  the  aristocracy 
found  in  courting  popular  favour  when 
committed  against  so  formidable  an  ad- 
versary as  the  king.  And  even  now, 
when  the  stream  that  once  was  hurried 
along  gullies,  and  dashed  down  precipices, 
hardly  betrays,  upon  its  broad  and  tran- 
quil Dosom,  the  motion  that  actuates  it, 
it  must  still  be  accounted  a  singular  hap- 
piness of  our  constitution,  that  all  ranks 
graduating  harmoniously  into  one  anoth- 
er, the  interests  of  peers  and  common- 
ers are  radically  interwoven ;  each  in  a 
certain  sense  distinguishable,  but  not  bal- 
anced like  opposite  weights,  not  separa- 
ted like  discordant  fluids,  not  to  be  se- 
cured by  insolence  or  jealousy,  but  by 
mutual  adherence  and  reciorocal  influ- 
ences. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  L,  the  feudal 
[nfluence  system  and  all  the  feedings  con- 
which  ihe  nected  with  it  dechned  very  rap- 

maimere      ^^^Y-      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  nobility  lost 

gave  the    in  the  number  of  their  military 
nobility,    tenants  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  state  of  manners.     The 
higher  class  of  them,  who  took  the  chief 
share  in  public  affairs,  were  exceedingly 
opulent;    and   their   mode    of   life  gave 
wealth  an  incredibly  greater  efficacy  than 
it  possesses  at  present.     Gentlemen  of 
large  estates  and  good  families,  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  these  great  peers, 
who  bore  offices,  which  we  should  call 
menial,   in   their   households,    and   sent 
their  children  thither  for  education,  were 
of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner  in 
using,  without    much   inquiry  into   the 
cause.     Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of 
tenants,   and   their   retainers,  who  were 
fed  at  the  castle  in  tim(i  of  peace,  refuse 
to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the 
field  of  battle.     Many  devices  were  used 


to  preserve  this  aristocratic  influence, 
which  riches  and  ancestry  of  themselves 
rendered  so  formidable.  Such  was  the 
maintenance  of  suits,  or  confederacies 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  each  other's 
claims  in  litigation,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  complaints  in  parliament, 
and  gave  rise  to  several  prohibitory  stat- 
utes. By  help  of  such  confederacies 
parties  were  enabled  to  make  violent  en 
tries  upon  the  lands  they  claimed,  which 
the  law  itself  could  hardly  be  said  to  dis- 
courage.* Even  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice  were  often  liable  to  intimida- 
tion and  influence.!  A  practice  much 
allied  to  confederacies  of  maintenance, 
though  ostensibly  more  harmless,  was 
that  of  giving  liveries  to  all  retainers  of 
a  noble  family  ;  but  it  had  an  obvious 
tendency  to  preserve  that  spirit  of  fac- 
tious attachments  and  animosities,  which 
it  is  the  general  policy  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment to  dissipate.  From  the  first  year 
of  Richard  II.  we  find  continual  mention 
of  this  custom,  with  many  legal  provis- 
ions against  it,  but  it  was  never  abol- 
ished till  the  reign  of  Henry  VILJ 

*  If  a  man  was  disseized  of  his  land,  he  might 
enter  upon  the  disseisor  and  reinstate  himself  with- 
out course  of  law.  In  what  case  this  right  of  en- 
try was  taken  away,  or  tolled,  as  it  was  expresseil, 
hy  the  death  or  ahenation  of  the  disseisor,  is  a  sub- 
ject extensive  enough  to  occupy  two  chapters  of 
Lyttleton.  What  pertains  to  our  inquiry  is,  that  by 
an  entry,  in  the  old  lawbooks,  we  must  understand 
an  actual  repossession  of  the  disseisee,  not  a  suit 
in  ejectment,  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  but  >vhich  ia 
a  comparatively  modern  proceeding.  The  first 
remedy,  says  Britton,  of  the  disseisee  is  to  collect  a 
body  of  his  friends  (recoiller  amys  et  force),  and 
without  delay  to  cast  out  the  disseisors,  or  at  least 
to  maintain  himself  in  possession  along  with  them, 
c.  44.  This  entry  ought  indeed,  by  5  Rich.  II., 
Stat,  i.,  c.  8,  to  be  made  peaceably  ;  and  the  jus 
tices  might  assemble  the  posse  comitatus,  to  im- 
prison persons  entering  on  lands  by  violence  (15 
Ric.  II.,  c.  2),  but  these  laws  imply  the  facts  that 
made  them  necessary. 

t  No  lord  or  other  person,  by  20  Ric.  II.,  c.  3, 
was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  the  justices 
of  assize.  Trials  were  sometimes  overawed  by 
armed  parties,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  their 
adversaries  from  appearing. — Paston  Letters,  vol. 
iii.,  p,  119. 

X  From  a  passage  in  the  Paston  Letters  (vol.  li. 
p.  23),  it  appears  that,  far  from  these  acts  being  re 
garded,  it  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  king,  wl.en  he  came  into  a  county,  for  the  no- 
blemen and  gentry  to  meet  him  with  as  many  at- 
tendants in  livery  as  they  could  muster.  Sir  John 
Paston  was  to  provide  twenty  men  in  their  livery 
gowns,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  two  hundred 
'i'his  illustrates  the  well-known  story  of  Henry 
VH.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  shows  the  mean 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  king  in  that  aflair 
which  Hume  has  [.retended  to  justify. 

In  the  fir.st  of  Kdward  IV.  it  is  said  m  the  roll  o.' 

parliament  (vol.  v.,  p.  407),  that  "  by  yeving  of  liy 

enes  and  signes,  contrary  to  the  statutes  and  ordi 

I  nances  made  aforelyme,  raaintenaunce  of  quaneif 
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These  associations  uncier  powerful 
Prevalent  chicfs  were  Only  incidentally 
aabifs  of  beneficial  as  they  tended  to  with- 
rapme.  ^^tand  the  abuses  of  prerogative. 
In  their  more  usual  course,  they  were 
designed  to  thwart  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  king's  government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  All  Europe 
was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  during 
the  middle  ages;  and  though  England 
was  far  less  exposed  to  the  scourge  of 
private  war  than  most  nations  on  the 
continent,  we  should  find,  could  we  re- 
cover the  local  annals  of  everv  country, 
.such  an  accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and 
tumult,  as  would  almost  alienate  us  from 
the  liberty  which  served  to  engender  it. 
This  was  the  common  tenour  of  manners, 
sometimes  so  much  aggravated  as  to  find 
a  place  in  general  history,*  more  often 
attested  by  records,  during  the  three  cen- 
turies that  the  house  of  Flantagenet  sat 
on  the  throne.  Disseisin,  or  forcible  dis- 
possession of  fneholds,  makes  one  of 
the  most  considerable  articles  in  our 
law-books. f     Highway  robbery  was  from 

extortions,  robberies,  murders  been  muliiplied  and 
continued  within  this  reame,  to  the  grate  disturb- 
aunce  anii  inquietation  of  the  same." 

♦  Thus,  to  select  one  passage  out  of  many; 
Eodem  anno  (1332)  auidam  maligni,  fiilli  quorun- 
dain  magnatum  pnesidio,  regis  adolescentiain  sper- 
nentes,  et  regnum  perturbare  intendentcs,  in  tin- 
tam  lurbam  creverui^t,  nemora  et  salius  occupave- 
runt,  ita  quod  loti  regno  terrori  essent.— VValsing- 
bam,  p.  132. 

t  I  am   aware  that  in  many,  probably  a  great 
majority  ol  reported  cases,  this  word  wi«  lechni- 
callv  used,  where  some  unwarrante<l  < 
SkicH  as  a  feoffment  by  the  tenant  for  1. 
to  have  wrought  a  disseisin;  or  where  the  }  l:iiii-  [ 
*,iff  was  allowed,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  con- 
•enicnc  remedy,  to  ffign  himself  disseized,  which 
was    called    disseisin    by   election.     Hut   several 
proofs  mignt  ne    Drought  from  (!• 
petitions,  and  I  doubt  not,  if  near! 
the  year-books,  that  in  other  ca^t•-.  lu.  ,.    >"..it>  ..h 
actual  and  violent  expulsion.     And  the  definition 
of  disseisin  in  all  the  old  wri?**'--   •^'"'•i  as  Brilton 
and  Lutleton,  is  obviously  fr.'  its  primary 

mcarim'4  of  violent  disposses.- ,    •. ...  Ii  the  word 

had  probably  acquired  long  beft)re  the  more  peacea- 
ble flisseisins,  it  I  mriy  use  the  expression,  became 
the  8ut)ject  of  the  reme<ly  by  assize. 

I  would  speak  with  deference  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
elaborate  judgment  in  Taylor  dem.  .\tkins  v. 
Honle,  1  Burrow,  107,  &c. ;  but  some  positions  in 
it  appeir  to  me  rather  too  strongly  stati'd  ;  and 
particularly,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  disseinor  as 
tenant  by  the  lord  was  necessary  to  rend«v  the  dis- 
seisin complete ;  a  condition  whirh  I  hnv*»  not 
fount!  hinted  in  any  law-book— > 
on  Co.  I.itt  ,  p.  330;  where  that 
eKpresst^s  similar  doubts  as  to  Lorl  .M  I'i-luiars 
•easoiim?.  It  may  however  b«  rrmarkfMl.  that 
constructive  or  eh-'  '  of  a  tech- 

nical nature,  were  •  .-f  cineii  m 

he  year-books,  than  f  -d  with  ic- 

lu^l  violence,  which  w  .  turn  only 

oc  ■waltora  o(  fact,  aivi  ir:  uiu-rji^  -.  jury. 

Ee 


the  earliest  times  a  sort  of  natio»^al  rnme. 
Capital  punishments,  though  verv  fre- 
quent, made  little  impression  on  a  bold 
and  hcentious  crew,  who  had  at  h'ast  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  hi  -g  to 

lose  on   their  side,  and   fla  ^    pros- 

pects of  impunity.  We  know  how  long 
the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  lived  in  tradi- 
tion ;  men  who,  like  some  of  their  bet- 
ters, have  been  pennilted  to  p  y 
a  few  acts  of  genero.sity  the  j..  ,'. 
miiiy  of  extensive  crim'es.  Thise,  m- 
deed,  were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  applause ; 
but  when  such  a  judge  as  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  could  exult  that  more  En  '  '  ■  n 
were  hanged  for  robber)-  in  .  r 
than  French  in  seven,  and  that  ••  li  ;iu 
Englishman  be  poor,  and  see  another 
havme  rirhes,  which  may  be  taken  fronn 
him  by  might,  he  will  iiot  spare  to  do 
80,"*  it  may  be  perceived  how  thorotiL'h- 
ly  these  sentiments  had  pervaded  the 
public  mind. 

Such  robbers,  I  have  said,  had  flaiipr 
ing  prospects  of  impunity,  lit  iiden  the 
general  want  of  comnuniication,  which 
made  i>,;e  who  had  fled  from  his  own 
neighbourhood  tolerably  secure,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  extensive  fonst^  to  fa- 
cihtate  their  depredations,  and  j)revcnt 
detection.  When  outlawed,  or  brought 
to  trial,  the  worst  otTcnders  could  fre- 
quently purchase  charters  of  pardon, 
which  defeated  justice  in  the  moment 
of  her   blow.f     Nor   were   the  nobility 

A    remsrkr^Me    in-^ti^Tire    of   riolent    d:«se;«tn 


vuluiii'j.      I 
riijht  to  C" 
Duke  of  .N 
laid  a  reci 


■>Stt«-  i.l^^■i]   i'l  j'r<-ii:,i  i 'i   jniiii'<ii  i  11 :  t  I'u;:  >  ,■»• 

♦   DilVerence  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited 
Monarchy,  p-  W. 

•♦  The  manner  in  which  these  were  i 

STlfi'      r  it       1   i\V       II    .1V     \>P     I.in.i     '     -Jli'    .■     •     ' 


c.  16,  renting  tiial  t 
have  not  br.m  k<  •  r 
trary  to  tir 
ever,  w:i5 


m  everv  • 


in  13  "  »urpri-  ! 
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ashamed  to  patronise  men  guilty  of  eve- 
»y  crime.  Several  proofs  of  this  orcur 
in  the  rolls.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
22d  of  Edward  III.,  the  commons  pray, 
that  '  whereas  it  is  notorious  how  rob- 
bers ana  malefactors  infest  the  country, 
the  king  would  charge  the  great  men  of 
the  land  that  none  such  be  maintained 
by  them,  privily  or  openly,  but  that  they 
lend  assistance  to  arrest  and  take  such 
ill  doers."* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  part 
of  Edward  I.'s  government,  that  he  bent 
all  his  power  to  restrain  these  breaches 
of  tranquillity.  One  of  his  salutary  pro- 
visions is  still  in  constant  use,  the  statute 
of  coroners.  Another  more  extensive, 
and,  though  partly  obsolete,  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  laws,  is  the  statute  of 
Wiaton,  which,  reciting  that,  "from  day 
to  day  robberies,  murders,  burnings,  and 
theft  be  more  often  used  than  they  have 
been  heretofore,  and  felons  cannot  be  at- 

be  granted,  as  if  the  subject  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  law  ;  the  king  protesting  in  reply  that  he 
will  save  his  liberty  and  regality,  as  his  progenitors 
had  done  before,  but  conceding  some  regulations, 
far  less  remedial  than  what  were  provided  already 
by  the  27th  of  Edward  II.  Pardons  make  a  pretty 
large  head  in  Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  were  un- 
doubtedly granted  without  scruple  by  every  one 
of  our  kings.  A  pardon  obtained  in  a  case  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity  is  the  subject  of  a  specific  remonstrance 
in  23  H.  VI.,  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  p.  111. 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201.  A  strange  policy, 
for  which  no  rational  cause  can  be  alleged,  kept 
"VN'ales,  and  even  Cheshire,  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious 
to  the  adjacent  countries.  Upon  the  credit  of  their 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts, 
the  people  of  Cheshire  broke  with  armed  bands  into 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  perpetrated  all  the 
crimes  in  their  power. — Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  81, 
201,  410.  Stat.  1  H.  IV.,  c.  18.  As  to  the  Welsh 
frontier,  it  was  constantly  almost  in  a  state  of  war, 
which  a  very  little  good  sense  and  benevolence  in 
any  of  our  shepherds  would  have  easily  prevented, 
by  admitting  the  conquered  people  to  partake  in 
equal  privileges  with  their  fellow-subjects.  Instead 
of  this,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  aggravating 
the  mischief  by  granting  legal  reprisals  upon 
Welshmen.— Stat.  2  H.  IV.,  c.  IG.  Welshmen 
were  absolutely  excluded  from  bearing  office  in 
Wales.  The  English  living  in  the  English  towns 
of  Wales  earnestly  petition,  23  H.  VI.,  Rot.  Pari., 
▼ol.  v.,  p.  104,  154,  that  this  exclusion  maybe  kept 
in  force.  Complaints  of  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
Welsh  frontier  are  repeated  as  late  as  12  Edw.  IV., 
▼ol.  vi.,  p.  8, 

It  is  curious  that,  so  early  as  15  Edw.  II.,  a  writ 
was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Justiciary  of 
Wales,  directing  hirn  to  cause  twenty  f(jur  discreet 
persons  to  be  chosen  from  the  north,  and  as  many 
from  the  south  of  that  principality,  to  serve  in  par- 
liament.— R<:)t,  Pari.,  vol.  i ,  p.  456.  And  we  find 
a  similar  writ  in  the  20th  of  the  same  king. — 
Prynne's  Reg., 4th  part,  p.  60.  Willis  says,  that 
he  has  »een  a  return  to  one  of  these  precepts,  much 
oblitfe rated,  but  from  which  it  appears  that  Con- 
way, Beaumans,  and  Carnarvon  returned  mem- 
ters — N  )titia  Parlia-Taentaria,  vol.  i ,  preface,  p.  15. 


tainted  by  the  oath  of  jurors,  Virhich  haj 
rather  sufler  robberies  on  strangers  Xc 
pass  without  punishment,  than  indite  the 
offenders,  of  whom  great  part  be  people 
of  the  same  country,  or  at  least,  if  the 
offenders  be  of  another  country,  the  re- 
ceivers be  of  places  near,"  enacts  that 
hue  and  cry  shall  be  made  upon  the  com- 
mission of  a  robbery,  and  that  the  hun 
dred  shall  remain  answerable  for  the 
damage  unless  the  felons  be  brought  to 
justice.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
provision,  that  the  ancient  law  of  frank- 
pledge, though  retained  longer  in  form, 
had  lost  its  efficiency.  By  the  same  act, 
no  stranger  or  suspicious  person  was  to 
lodge  even  in  the  suburbs  of  towns ;  the 
gates  were  to  be  kept  locked  from  sunset 
to  sunrising ;  every  host  to  be  answera- 
ble for  his  guest ;  the  highways  to  be 
cleared  of  trees  and  un(>erwood  for  two 
hundred  feet  on  each  side ;  and  every 
man  to  keep  arms,  according  to  his  sub- 
stance, in  readiness  to  follow  the  sheriff 
on  hue  and  cry  raised  after  felons.* 
The  last  provision  indicates  that  the  rob- 
bers plundered  the  country  in  formidable 
bands.  One  of  these,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  Edward's  reign,  burnt  the  town 
of  Boston  during  a  fair,  and  obtained  a 
vast  booty,  though  their  leader  had  the 
ill  fortune  not  to  escape  the  gallows. 

The  preservation  of  order  throughou* 
the  country  was  originally  intrusted,  no^ 
only  to  the  sheriff,  coroner,  and  consta 
bles,  but  to  certain  magistrates,  called 
conservators  of  the  peace.  These,  in 
conformity  to  the  democratic  charactei 
of  our  Saxon  government,  were  elected 
by  the  freeholders  in  their  county-court. | 
But  Edward  I.  issued  commissions  to 
carry  into  effect  the  statute  of  Winton; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign,  the  appointment  of  conservators 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  their  authority 
gradually  enlarged  by  a  series  of  stat- 
utes, and  their  title  changed  to  that  of 
justices.  They  were  empowered  to  im- 
prison and  punish  all  rioters  and  other  of- 
fenders, and  such  as  they  should  find  by 
endictment,  or  suspicion,  to  be  reputed 
thieves  or  vagabonds  ;  and  to  take  sure- 
ties for  good  behaviour  from  persons  of 
evil  fame. I    Such  a  jurisdiction  was  hard- 

*  The  statute  of  V/inton  was  confirmed,  and 
proclaimed  afresh  by  the  sheriff's,  7  R.  II.,  c.  6,  af- 
ter an  era  of  great  disorder. 

t  Blackstone,  vol.  i.,  c.  9.     Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  203. 

t  1  E.  III.,  Stat.  ii.,c.  16;  4E.  III.,  c.  2;  34  E. 
III.,  c.  1 ;  7  R.  II.,  c.  5.  The  institution  excited  a 
good  deal  of  ill-will,  even  before  these  strong  acts 
were  passed.  Many  petitions  of  the  commons  in 
the  28ih  E.  III.,  and  other  years,  complam  of  it. — 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii. 
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iy  more  ajbilran  than,  in  a  free  and  civ- 
ilized age,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  vest 
in  magistrates ;  but  it  was  ill  endured  by 
a  people   who  placed    their  notions  of  : 
liberty  in  personal  exemption  from  re- , 
straint,  rather  than  any  political  theory. 
An  act  having  been  passed  (-2  R.  II.,  st.  2,  ! 
c.  0)  in  consequence  of  unusual  riots  and  I 
outrages,  enabling  magistrates  to  commit 
Ihe  ringleaders  of  tumultuary  assemblies  ' 
without  waiting  for  legal  process  till  the  { 
next  arrival  of  justices  of  jail  delivery,  { 
the  commons  petitioned   the   next  year 
against    this    "  horrible    grievous    ordi- 
nance," by  which  ''every  freeman  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  in  bondage  to  these 
justices,"  contrary  to  the  great  charter 
and  to  many  statutes,  whicli  forbid  any 
man  to  be  taken  without  due  course  of  ] 
law.*     So  sensitive  was  their  jealousy  : 
of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  liiat  they  pre-  I 
ferred  enduring  riot  and  robbery  to  chas-  j 
tisiiig  them  by  any  means  that  might  af- 
ford a  precedent  to  oppression,  or  weak- 
en men's  reverence  for  Magna  Charla. 

There  are  two  subjects  remaining,  to 
which  this  retrospect  of  the  state  of  man- 
*ners   naturally   leads    us,   and    which   I 
would    not   pass   unnoticed,   though  not  , 
perhaps  absolutely  essential  to  a  consti-  | 
tutional  history ;   because  they  tend  in  a 
very   material   degree   to  illustrate    the ' 
progress  of  society,  with  which  civil  lib- 
erty and  regular  government  arc  closely  , 
connected.     These  are,  first,  the  servi-  i 
tude  or  villanage  of  the  peasantry,  and 
their   gradual    emancipation    from    that 
condition  ;    and,  secondly,  the  continual 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries.     But  as  the  latter  topic 
will  fall  more  conveniently  into  the  next 
part  of  this  work,  I  shall   postpone  its  , 
consideration  for  the  present.  j 

In  a  former  passage  I  have  remarked  i 
Viiianageof  of  tiu;  Aiiglo-Saxou  ceorls,  that 
the  iK:a^-      neither  their  situation  nor  lliat 
;«  nature     <>>'  l^^^'ir  descendants  f.)r  the  ear-  ^ 
ami  itra.iuai  lier  reigiis   after  the  conquest 
extinction,    appears  to  have  been  mere  scr- 1 
vitude.     But  from  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
as  we  learn  fnnn  (ilanvil,  tlie  vilJein  so 
called  was  absolutely  dependant  upon  his 
lord's  will,  coini)elled  to  unlimited  servi- 
ces,  and  destitute  of  property,  not  only 
in  the  land  he  held  for  his  maintenance, 
but  in  his  own  acquisitions.!    If  a  villein 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  65.     It  mav  '       '       '     ' 
that  this  act,  2  E.  II.,  c.  16,  was  not  i 
petition,  but  on   the  king's  answt-r ,    s'> 
commons  were  not  real  parties  to  it,  and  ac' 
ly  call  It  an  ordmanr*'   in  their  prrsmt  |..  ^.i..... 
This  naturally  increased  their  animosity  ni  Uu«luig 
it  as  an  infrim;cment  of  the  lutjcct's  riglit 

i  Glanvil,  1.  v  ,  c.  5. 
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purchased  or  inherited  land,  the  lord 
migh;  seize  it ;  if  he  accumulated  stock, 
its  possession  was  equally  piecarious. 
Against  his  lord  he  had  no  right  of  ac- 
tion ;  because  his  indemnity  in  damaj^es, 
if  he  could  have  recovered  any,  might 
have  been  immediately  taken  away.  If 
he  tied  from  his  lord's  service  or  from 
the  land  which  he  held,  a  writ  issued  de 
nativitate  probanda,  and  tlie  master  re- 
covered his  fugitive  by  law.  His  chil- 
dren were  born  to  the  same  sta'e  of  ser- 
vitude:  and,  contrary  to  the  /ule  of  the 
civil  law,  where  one  parent  was  free  and 
the  other  in  villanage,  the  otTspring  fol- 
lowed their  father's  condition.* 

This  was  certainly  a  severe  lot ;  yet 
there  are  circumstances  which  materially 
distingui.sh  it  from  slavery.  The  condi- 
tion of  villanage,  at  least  in  later  times, 
was  perfectly  relative;  it  formed  no  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  political  economy.  No 
man  was  a  villein  in  the  eye  of  law,  unless 
his  master  claimed  him :  to  all  others  he 
was  a  freeman,  and  might  acquire,  dis- 
pose of,  or  sue  for  property  without  im- 
pediment. Hence,  Sir  K.  C'oke  argues, 
that  villeins  are  included  in  the  29th  arti- 
cle of  Magna  Charta; — "No  freeman 
shall  be  disseized  nor  imprisoned. "f     For 

*  Acconlin?  to  Bracton,  the  bastard  of  a  nief.  or 
f        '        "  -  born  m  .•«'  ' 

.  a  villcin  : 

I'l    :i  imi,  t\c(i  tu'iiigh  rr    "" 
villnns,  1.  IV.,  c.  21.  ai; 


I 


iV.M 

Aed  in 
tavuur  ol  pcr>'  .\iKHhiT.  it  wi»  can 

rely  upon  it,  i-  mt      hi  the  rrifrn  of 

Henry  II  ,  a  frefiiiau  iii.iff)in«  a  nu*f  «n<l  ietllmf 

on  .1  villriii  trtirtuftit.  !i"«t   fh**  tTivil'-v'"  <'l  frr«- 

III  tcr- 
Th» 

wa»  coiibonaiit  tu  lite  c 

tries,  some  of  which    •■. 

such  a  person  (or  ever  .is  a  \ii.iuu  '* 

contrary,  we  find  in  HiUioii  a  contur\  «l 

the  nief  herbell  l>y  !*ikIi  a  iiurriage  bocaiiic  u»t?  >.iu 

ring  the  coviriiirf,  r   A\. 

t  I  mu-'  ...  .  .->.     --.^ 

far  thiH  \'  ^                                  *• 

Glanvil  a  "  "■ '  »— * 

nagiias'  em  to  COOj 

sider  It  :i^  '    .--.r^W 

relation.  * 

f ^'> 


And  later  judgns,  in  lavornu  iioertaUis  <•»•  liJ« 
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mun.er,  rape,  or  mutilation  of  his  villein, 
the  lord  was  endictable  at  the  king's  suit ; 
though  not  for  assault  or  imprisonment, 
which  were  within  the  sphere  of  his 
signorial  authority.* 

This  class  was  distinguished  into  vil- 
ieins  regardant,  who  had  been  attached 
from  time  immemorial  to  a  certain  ma- 
nor, and  villeins  in  gross,  where  such  ter- 
ritorial prescription  had  never  existed  or 
had  been  broken.  In  the  condition  of 
these,  whatever  has  been  said  by  some 
writers,  I  can  find  no  manner  of  differ- 
ence ;  the  distinction  was  merely  tech- 
nical, and  affected  only  the  mode  of 
pleading.!  The  term,  in  gross,  is  appro- 
priated in  our  legal  language  to  property 
held  absolutely,  and  without  reference  to 
any  other.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  rights 
of  advowson  or  of  common,  when  pos- 
sessed simply,  and  not  as  incident  to 
any  particular  lands.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  in  the  same 
sense  for  the  possession  of  a  villein. 
But  there  was  a  class  of  persons,  some- 
times inaccurately  confounded  with  vil- 
leins, whom  it  is  more  important  to  sep- 
arate. Yillanage  had  a  double  sense,  as 
it  related  to  persons  or  to  lands.  As  all 
men  were  free  or  villeins,  so  all  lands 

construction  to  the  villein's  situation,  which  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  clear  law  of  Eng- 
land in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

*  Littleton,  sect.  189,  190,  speaks  only  of  an  ap- 
peal in  the  two  former  cases ;  but  an  endictment  is 
a  fortiori;  and  he  says,  sect.  194,  that  an  endict- 
ment, though  not  an  appeal,  lies  against  the  lord 
for  maiming  his  villein. 

■f  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  592,  supposes  the 
villein  in  gross  to  have  been  the  Lazzus  or  Servus 
of  early  times,  a  domestic  serf,  and  of  an  inferior 
species  to  the  cultivator  or  villein  regardant.  Un- 
luckily, Bracton  and  Littleton  do  not  confirm  this 
notion,  which  would  be  convenient  enough  ;  for  in 
Domesday  Book  there  is  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  Servi  and  Villani.  Blackstone  express- 
es himself  maccurately  when  he  says  the  villein 
in  gross  was  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and 
transferable  by  deed  from  one  owner  to  another. 
By  this  means  indeed,  a  villein  regardant  would  be- 
come a  villein  in  gross,  but  all  villeins  were  alike 
liable  to  be  sold  by  their  owners. — Littleton,  sect. 
181.  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8G0.  Mr. 
Hargrave  supposes  that  villeins  in  gross  were  nev- 
er numerous  (Case  of  Somerset,  Howell's  State 
Trials,  vol.  xx.,  p.  42) ;  drawing  this  inference  from 
the  few  cases  relative  to  them  that  occur  in  the 
Year-books.  And  certainly  the  form  of  a  writ  de 
nativitate  probanda,  and  the  peculiar  evidence  it 
required,  which  may  be  found  in  Fitzherbert's  Na- 
lura  Brevium,  or  in  Mr.  H.'s  argrnnent,  are  only 
applicable  to  the  other  species.  It  is  a  doubtful 
point,  whether  a  freeman  could,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  become  a  villein  in  gross ;  though  his  con- 
fession in  a  court  of  record,  upon  a  suit  already 
commenced  (for  this  wa.s  requisite),  would  estop 
him  from  claiming  his  liberty  ;  and  hence  Bracton 
•peaks  of  this  proceeding  as  a  mode  by  which  a 
^pftrnan  might  fall  into  servituf'*' 


were   held  by  a  free  or  villein  tenure 
This  great  division  of  tenures  was  prob 
ably  derived  from  the  bockland  and  folk 
land  of  Saxon  times.     As  a  villein  might 
be  enfeoffed  of  freeholds,  though  they  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  his  lord,  so  a  freeman 
might  hold  tenements  in  villanage.     In 
this  case,  his  personal  liberty  subsisted 
along  with  the  burdens  of  territorial  ser 
vitude.     He  was  bound  to  arbitrary  ser- 
vice at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  he  might 
by  the  same  will  be  at  any  moment  dis 
possessed  ;  for  such  was  the  condition  of 
his  tenure.     But   his  chattels  were   se 
cure  from  seizure,  his  person  from  inju- 
ry, and  he  migiit  leave  the  land  whenev- 
er he  pleased.* 

From  so  disadvantageous  a  condition 
as  this  of  villanage,  it  may  cause  some 
surprise  that  the  peasantry  of  England 
should  have  ever  emerged.  The  law 
incapacitating  a  villein  from  acquiring 
property,  placed,  one  would  imagine, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
his  enfranchisement.  It  followed  from 
thence,  and  is  positively  said  by  Glan- 
vil,  that  a  villein  could  not  buy  his  free- 
dom, because  the  price  he  tendered 
would  already  belong  to  his  lord.f  And 
even  in  the  case  of  free  tenants  in  villan- 
age, it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how 
their  uncertain  and  unbounded  services 
could  ever  pass  into  slight  pecuniary  com- 
mutations ;  much  less  how  they  could 
come  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
lands,  and  mock  the  lord  with  a  nominal 
tenure  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor. 

This,  like  many  others  relating  to  the 
progress  of  society,  is  a  very  obscure  in- 
quiry. We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of 
princes,  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  towns 
besieged  and  provinces  desolated,  de- 
scribe even  the  whole  pageantry  of  cor- 
onations and  festivals,  but  we  cannot  re- 
cover the  genuine  history  of  mankind. 
It  has  passed  away  with  slight  and  par- 
tial notice  by  contemporary  writers  ;  and 
our  most  patient  industry  can  hardly  at 
present  put  together  enough  of  the  frag- 
ments to  suggest  a  tolerably  clear  repre- 
sentation of  ancient  manners  and  social 
hfe,  I  cannot  profess  to  undertake  what 
would  require  a  command  of  books  as 
well  as  leisure  beyond  my  reach ;  but 
the  following  observations  may  tend  a 
little  to  illustrate  our  immediate  subject, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  villanage. 

If  we  take  what  may  be  considered  a» 
the  simplest  case,  that  of  a  manor  divided 
into  demesne  lands  of  the  lord's  occupa* 

♦Bracton.l.  ii.,c.8;  .  v.,c.28.  Littleton,  seek- 
172.  t  Glanvjl,  I.  iv,,  c.  5. 
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tion  and  those  in  the  tenure  of  his  vil- 
eins,  performing  all  the  services  of  agri- 
culture for  him,  it  is  obvious  that  his  in- 
terest was  to  maintain  just  so  many  of 
these  as  his  estate  required  for  its  culti- 
vation.    Land,  the  clieapest  of  articles, 
was  the  price  of  their  labour ;  and  though 
the  law  did  not  compel  him  to  pay  this 
or  any  other  price,  yet  necessity^  repair- 
ing in  some  degree  the  law's  injustice, 
made  those   pretty  secure  of  food  and 
dwellings  who  were  to  give  the  strength 
of  their  arms  for  his  advantage.     But  in 
course  of  time,  as  alienations  of  small 
parcels  of  manors  to  free  tenants  came 
to   prevail,  the  proprietors  of  land  were 
placed  in  a  new  situation  relatively  to  its 
cultivators.     The  tenements  in  villanage, 
whether   by  law  or  usage,  were  never 
separated  from  the  lordship,  while  its  do- 
main was  reduced  to  a  smaller  extent, 
through   sub-infeudations,   sales,   or   de- 
mises for  valuable  rent.     Tlie  purchasers 
under  these  alienations  had  occasion  for 
labourers  ;  and  these  would  be  free  ser- 
vants   in   respect    of   such    employers, 
though  in  villanage  to  their  original  Ion). 
As   he   demanded   less   of   their   labour 
Ihrough   the  diminution  of  his   domain, 
they  had  more  to  spare  for  other  mas- 
ters ;  and  retaining  the  character  of  vil- 
leins and  the  lands  they  held  by  that  ten- 
ure, became  hired  labourers  in  husbandry  | 
for  the  greater  jjart  of  the  year.     It  is  j 
true  that  all  their  earnings  were  at  the 
lord's  disposal,  and  that  he  might  have 
made  a  profit  of  their  labour  when  he 
ceased   to  require  it   for  his  own  land. 
But  tliis,  wliich  the  rapacity  of  more  com- 
mercial times  would  havt-  instantly  sug- 
gested, might  escape  a  feudal  superior, 
who,    wealthy   beydnd   his   wants,   and 
guarded  by  the  haughtiness  of  ancestry 
against  the  love  of  such  pitiful  gains,  was 
better  pleased  to  win  the  afTection  of  his 
dependants  than  to  improve  his  fortune 
at  their  expense. 

The  services  of  villanage  were  grad- 
ually rendered  less  onerous  and  uncer- 
tain. Those  of  husbandry  indeed  are 
naturally  uniform,  and  miyht  be  antici- 
pated with  no  small  exactness.  Lords  of 
generous  tempers  granted  indulgences, 
which  were  either  inteiidcd  to  be,  or 
readily  became  perpetual.  And  thus,  in 
the  time  of  Kdward  L,  we  find  the  ten- 
ants in  some  manors  bound  only  to  staled 
services,  as  recorded  in  the  lord's  book.* 

*  I)iig[(iale*s  Warwickshire  apud  K>ien'c  State 
of  the  poor,  vol.  i ,  p.  1.3.  A  pass.ig*^  in  nnuther 
local  history  rather  uoema  to  in(iic;i!»'.  ilial  some 
kind  of  delintinenry  wa«  u.sii  i"  '1  somr 

feremony  einpbyed  before  I;.  on  the 


Some  of  these  perhaps  might  be  villeins 
by  blood  ;  but  free  tenants  in  villanage 
were  still  more  likely  to  obtain  this  pre- 
cision in  their  services ;  and  from  claim- 
ing a  customar}'  riglit  to  be  •  ;n  the 
court-roll  upon  the  same  i.  their 
predecessors,  prevailed  at  length  to  get 
copies  of  it  for  their  security.*  Proof* 
of  this  remarkable  transformation  from 
tenants  in  villanage  to  copyholders  are 
found  m  the  reigii  of  Henry  111.  I  do 
not  know,  however,  that  they  were  pro- 
tected, at  so  early  an  epoch,  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  estates.  But  it  is  said  in 
the  year-book  of  the  42d  of  Kdward  III., 
to  be  *'  admitted  for  ch-ar  law,  tlial  if  the 
customar}'  tenant  or  copyholder  dors  not 
perform  his  services,  the  lord  may  seize 
his  land  as  forfeited."!  It  seems  implied 
herein,  that  so  long  as  the  copyholdrr  did 
continue  to  perform  the  regular  stipula- 
tions of  his  tenure,  the  lord  wa.s  not  at 
liberty  to  divest  him  of  his  estate ;  and 
this  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  a  pas.sage 
in  Britton,  which  has  escaped  my  search  ; 
though  Littleton  intimates  that  copy- 
holders could  have  no  remedy  against 
their  lord. J  However,  in  the  reiizn  of 
IMward  IV.,  this  was  [)Ul  out  of  doubt  by 
the  judges,  who  permitted  the  copyholder 
to  bring  his  action  of  trespass  against  the 
lord  for  dispossession. 

While  some  of  the  more  fortunate  vil- 
leins crept  up  into  property  as  well  as 
freedom  under  the  name  of  copyholders, 
the  greater  part  enfranchised  themselves 
in  a  difTerent  manner.  The  law,  which 
treated   them   so   harshly,  did  not   take 


villein's  land.     In  (!itwmg  manor.  39  E.  U 
■     •'    '  W.  (i..a  vi"        '      ■  •      ■ 
1  toward*  : 


•  liiirdon  on  Courts  Haroii,  p.  57-1. 

f    Brooke's  Abri<li;tn.     Tt-nant  j-^'  ' 

iho  cxlenl-roll  of  the  manor  ol 
Norfolk  in  I'.J'it  i*  .v,..r.  i.,,t  • 
ninety-four  co; 

lanape;  the   for:..  :    ,    .;   ,    -  ., 

imnato   serviqej  of  labotir  lor  the  lord. — I' 
lield's  Norlulk.  vol.  i.,  p.  31 

t    Littl.,  sfcl.  77.     A   ' 
remeiiv  imv  m  < hi  liifli 
mcrv 
the  r<- 
lattiT  mnjhl  ti' 

yol  It  <1iK';h  liol 

action  against 
dirrrUon.  I'l  ^  ' 
an  illi'i^al  * 

ai;aiii!«(  ti.' 
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away  the  means  of  escape,  nor  was  this 
a  matter  of  (iifficiilty  in  such  a  country 
as  England.  To  this  indeed  the  unequal 
progression  of  agriculture  and  population 
in  different  counties  would  have  nat- 
urally contributed.  Men  emigrated,  as 
they  always  must,  in  search  of  cheap- 
ness or  employment,  according  to  the 
tide  of  human  necessities.  But  the  vil- 
lein, who  had  no  additional  motive  to 
urge  his  steps  away  from  his  native 
place,  might  well  hope  to  be  forgotten  or 
undiscovered  when  he  breathed  a  freer 
air,  and  engaged  his  voluntary  labour  to 
a  distant  master.  The  lord  had  indeed 
an  acKon  against  him ;  but  there  was  so 
little  communication  between  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be 
deemed  his  fault  or  singular  ill-fortune  if 
he  were  compelled  to  defend  himself. 
Even  in  that  case,  the  law  inclined  to 
favour  him ;  and  so  many  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  these  suits  to  re- 
claim fugitive  villeins,  that  they  could 
not  have  operated  materially  to  retard 
their  general  enfranchisement.*  In  one 
case  indeed,  that  of  unmolested  residence 
for  a  year  and  a  day  within  a  walled  city 
or  borough,  the  villein  became  free,  and 
the  lord  was  absolutely  barred  of  his 
remedy.  This  provision  is  contained 
even  in  the  laws  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or, as  contained  in  Hoveden,  and  if  it  be 
not  an  interpolation,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  view  to  strengthen  the  popu- 
lation of  those  places  which  w'ere  de- 
signed for  garrisons.  This  law,  whether 
of  William  or  not,  is  unequivocally  men- 
tioned by  Glanvil.f  Nor  was  it  a  mere 
letter.  According  to  a  record  in  the  6th 
of  Edward  II.,  Sir  John  Clavering  sued 
eighteen  villeins  of  his  manor  of  Cossey, 
for  withdrawing  themselves  therefrom 
with  their  chattels ;  whereupon  a  writ 
was  directed  to  them ;  but  six  of  the 
number  claimed  to  be  freemen,  alleging 
the  Conqueror's  charter,  and  offering  to 
prove  that  they  had  lived  in  Norwich, 
payirfg  scot  and  lot,  about  thirty  years ; 
which  claim  was  admitted. | 

By  such  means  a  large  proportion  of 
the  peasantry,  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  become  hired 
labourers  instead  of  villeins.     We  first 

*  See  tl  ^  rules  of  pleading  and  evidence  in 
questions  of  villanage  fully  stated  in  Mr.  Mar- 
grave's argument  in  the  case  of  Somerset. — How- 
ell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xx.,  p.  38. 

I  L.  v.,  c.  5. 

X  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol.  i.,  p.  G57.  I  know 
■  )t  how  far  this  privilege  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
paired by  the  statute  34  E.  III.,  c.  Jl  ;  which  how- 
ever might,  I  should  conceive,  very  well  stand 
tlou^  with  it. 


hear  of  them  on  a  grani  scale  in  an  or- 
dinance made  by  Edward  III.,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign.  This  was 
just  after  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  1348, 
and  it  recites  that  the  number  of  work- 
men and  servants  having  been  greatly 
reduced  by  that  calamity,  the  remaindei 
demanded  excessive  wages  from  their 
employers.  Such  an  enhancement  m 
the  price  of  labour,  though  founded  ex- 
actly oh  the  same  principles  as  regulate 
the  value  of  any  other  commodity,  is  too 
frequently  treated  as  a  sort  of  crime  by 
lawgivers,  who  seem  to  grudge  the  poor 
that  transient  melioration  of  their  lot, 
which  the  progress  of  population,  or  oth- 
er analogous  circumstances,  will,  without 
any  interference,  very  rapidly  take  away. 
This  ordinance  therefore  enacts  that 
every  man  in  England,  of  whatever  con- 
dition, bond  or  free,  of  able  body,  and 
within  sixty  years  of  age,  not  living  of 
his  own  nor  by  any  trade,  shall  be  obli- 
ged, when  required,  to  serve  any  master 
who  is  willing  to  hire  him  at  such  wages 
as  were  usually  paid  three  years  since, 
or  for  some  time  preceding;  provided 
that  the  lords  of  villeins  or  tenants  in  vil- 
lanage  shall  have  the  preference  of  their 
labour,  so  that  they  retain  no  more  than 
shall  be  necessary  for  them.  More  than 
these  old  wages  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
be  offered,  as  well  as  demanded.  No 
one  is  permitted,  under  colour  of  charity, 
to  give  alms  to  a  beggar.  And,  to  make 
some  compensation  to  the  inferior  classes 
for  these  severities,  a  clause  is  inserted, 
as  wise,  just,  and  practicable  as  the  rest, 
for  the  sale  of  provisions  at  reasonable 
prices.* 

This  ordinance  met  with  so  little  re- 
gard, that  a  statute  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment two  years  after,  fixing  the  wages 
of  all  artificers  and  husbandmen,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  season  of  their  la- 
bour. From  this  time  it  became  a  fre- 
quent complaint  of  the  commons,  that  the 
statute  of  labourers  was  not  kept.  The 
king  had  in  this  case,  probably,  no  other 
reason  for  leaving  their  grievance  unre- 
dressed, than  his  inability  to  change  the 
order  of  Providence.  A  silent  alteration 
had  been  wrought  in  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  lower  classes  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  This  was  the  ef- 
fect of  increased  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, which  had  been  making,  a  consid- 
erable progress  for  full  half  a  century, 
though  they  did  not  readily  permeate  the 
cold  region  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  It 
'.vas  natural  tliat  the  country  people,  oi 
outlandish    folk,    as   they   were    called 

~  *  Stat.  23  E.  III. 
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Bhould  repine  at  the  exclusion  from  that 
enjoyment  of  competence,  and  security 
for  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  whicii  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  so  fully  possessed. 
The  fourteenth  century  was,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  the  age  when  a  sense 
of  political  servitude  was  most  keenly 
felt.  Thus,  the  insurrection  of  the  Jac- 
querie in  France,  about  the  year  1358,  had 
the  same  character,  and  resuUed  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  same  causes,  as 
that  of  the  English  peasants  in  138-2. 
And  we  may  account  in  a  similar  man- 
ner for  the  democratical  tone  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  cities,  and  for  the 
prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  Ger- 
many and  Swisserland. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  at- 
tribute part  of  this  revolutionary-  con- 
cussion to  the  preaching  of  WiclitTe's 
disciples,  or  look  upon  both  one  and 
the  other  as  phenomena  belonging  to 
that  particular  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  society.  New  principles,  both  as  to 
civil  rule  and  religion,  broke  suddenly 
upon  the  uneducated  mind,  to  render  it 
bold,  presumptuous,  and  turbulent.  But 
at  least  1  make  little  doubt  that  the 
dislike  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
spread  so  rapidly  among  the  people  at 
this  season,  connected  itself  with  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  an  intol- 
erance of  political  subjection.  Both 
were  nourished  by  the  same  teachers, 
the  lower  secular  clergy ;  and  however 
distinct  wc  may  think  a  religious  ref- 
ormation from  a  civil  anarchy,  there  was 
a  good  deal  common  in  the  language,  by 
which  the  populace  were  intlamed  to 
either  one  or  the  other.  Even  the  scrip- 
tural moralities  which  were  then  exhibit- 
ed, and  which  became  the  foundation  of 
our  theatre,  afforded  fuel  to  the  spirit  of 
sedition.  The  common  oriirinal,  and 
common  destination  of  mankind,  with 
every  other  lesson  of  equality  which  re- 
ligion supphes  to  humble  or  to  console, 
were  displayed  with  coarse  and  glaring 
features  in  these  representations.  The 
familiarity  of  such  ideas  has  deadened 
their  effect  upon  our  minds ;  but  when 
a  rude  peasant,  surprisingly  destitute  of 
religious  instruction  during  that  corrupt 
age  of  the  church,  was  led  at  once  to 
khese  impressive  truths,  we  cannot  be 
astonished  at  the  intoxication  of  mind 
Ihey  produced,* 

#    I  hsV6  t>^''ii   'ii'im  iiiHiinnpnil  ],v  n.-itnr:il  rirobfi* 

bilities  than  '  '  to 

WicliflV's  II.!.  .-       .  -:..    are 

prejudueJ    wiln«  -  ii»i    him.     >evf>rai   of 

Ihsm  drp'jto  Ui  t!  •  •  v:on  bclwcrn  his  Opin- 

ion* and  lti6  rcbeliion  of  1382  ;  aspeciftlljr   Wai- 


Though  I  believe  that  compired  at 
least  with  the  aristocracy  of  other  coun> 
tries,  the  English  lords  were  guilty  of 
very  little  cruelly  or  injustice,  yet  there 
were   circumstances   1    "  j  to    that 

period  which  might  t(  m  lo  dead 

more  hardly  than  before  wiih  their  peas- 
antry. The  fourieeiiih  century  was  an 
age  of  greater  magnificence  than  those 
which  had  preceded,  in  dress,  in  ceremo- 
nies, in  buildings  ;  foreign  luxuries  were 
known  enough  to  excite  an  eager  de- 
mand among  the  higher  ranks,  and  yet 
so  scarce  as  to  yield  inordinate  prices; 
while  the  landholders  were  on  the  other 
hand  empovenshed  by  heavy  aiul  un 
ceasing  taxation.     Hence  ie 

that  avarice,  as  commonly  ,  ,  .id 
given  birth  to  oppression ;  and  ii  the 
gentry,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  had 
become  more  attentive  to  agricultural 
improvements,  it  is  r  'tie  to  conjec- 

ture   that   tliose    >\  iiure    obliged 

them  to  unlimited  st-rvict-s  of  husband- 
ry were  more  harassed  than  under  their 
wealthy  and  indolent  masters  in  prece 
ding  limes. 

'i'he  storm  that  almost  swept  away  all 
bulwarks  of  civilized  and  regular  society 
seems  lo  have  been  long  in  collecting  it- 
self. Perhaps  a  more  sagacious  leuisla- 
ture  might  have  contrived  to  disperse  it : 
but  the  commons  only  presented  com- 
plaints of  the  refractor!  -h 
villeins  and  tenants  in  \  wd 
their  due  serviees;*  and  the  exigences 
of  government  led  lo  the  fatal  poll-tax 
of  a  groat,  which  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  insurrection.  By  ilio  de- 
mands of  these  rioters,  we  perceive  that 
territorial  servitude  was  far  from  ex- 
tinct :  but  it  should  not  be  hastily  coiulu- 
ded  that  they  were  all  personal  villeins, 
for  a  large  proportion  were  Kentish- 
men,  to  whom  that  con«lition  conM  not 
have  ap[>lied ;  il  b<  -■  lo  a 
writ  de  nativilate  pi  <  -  par- 
ty's father  was  born  m  ihe  county  of 
Kent.f 

siri{;linin,  p.  2>^.    This  impUfs  no  reflection  upua 

\N  i<!rty<-,  :\iiv  more  than  the  crimes  of  the  anatw;^ 

tif'ts  111  Miin-trr  «Jo  upon  l/ith^r  Fvrnr  OCM 
known   thf   «!i>ti<h  <>f  .1  'inpf^ 

hcnds  thi-  >■--•■".■•>•  .  •   r-  - 

"  \'. 


The  sermon  uf  litis  priest,  a- 

li'.rii      I.     •'"'.    ill  rivi«i    Ms   :irL'i    1 
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!••  -  ,  -  -  -  'I- 
ot   Kmji.inil.  vol.  ii.,  p.  4*' 

•  .Slat   1  K.  II  .  r  r,  .  n,\  r.ni! .  Tol  iii  .  r»  21. 
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Lainbanl's  IVr  r.  ^  •  -<« 
nei  no  Gsvelkind,  p.  7^ 
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After  this  tremendous  rebellion,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  legislature 
would  use  little  indulgence  towards  the 
lower  commons.  Such  unhappy  tumults 
are  doubly  mischievous,  not  more  from 
the  immediate  calamities  that  attend 
them,  than  from  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  people  which  they  generate  in  the 
elevated  classes.  The  general  charter 
of  manumission  extorted  from  the  king 
by  the  rioters  at  Blackheath  was  annul- 
led by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs  ;*  and 
this  revocation  approved  by  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament,  who  added, 
as  was  very  true,  that  such  enfranchise- 
ment could  not  be  made  without  their 
consent ;  "  which  they  would  never  give 
to  save  themselves  from  perishing  alto- 
gether in  one  day."t  Riots  were  turn- 
ed into  treason  by  a  law  of  the  same 
parliament. I  By  a  very  harsh  statute  in 
the  12th  of  Richard  II.,  no  servant  or  la- 
bourer could  depart,  even  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  service,  from  the  hundred  in 
which  he  lived,  without  permission  under 
the  king's  seal ;  nor  might  any  who 
had  been  bred  to  husbandry  till  twelve 
years  old  exercise  any  other  calling.*^  A 
few  years  afterward,  the  commons  peti- 
tioned that  villeins  might  not  put  their 
children  to  school,  in  order  to  advance 
them  by  the  church ;  "  and  this  for  the 
nonour  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  king- 
dom." In  the  same  parliament  they 
complained  that  villeins  fly  to  cities  and 
boroughs,  whence  their  masters  cannot 
recover  them ;  and,  if  they  attempt  it, 
are  hindered  by  the  people  :  and  prayed 
that  the  lords  might  seize  their  villens  in 
such  places,  without  regard  to  the  fran- 
chises thereof.  But  \  n  both  these  peti- 
tions the  king  put  in  a  negative. || 

From  henceforward  we  find  little  no- 
tice taken  of  villanage  in  parliamentary 


♦  Rymer,  t.  vii.,  p.  316,  &c.  The  king  holds 
this  bitter  language  to  the  villeins  of  Essex,  after 
the  death  of  Tyler  and  execution  of  the  other 
leaders  had  disconcerted  them  ;  Rustici  quidem 
fuistis  et  estis,  in  bondagio  permanebitis,  non  ut 
hactenus,  sed  incomparabiliter  viliori,  &c. — Wal- 
sinpham,  p.  2G9. 

f  Rot.  Par!.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100. 

i  5  R.  n.,  c.  7.  The  words  are,  riot  et  rumour 
n'au/rca  semblables ;  rather  a  general  way  of  crea- 
ting a  new  treason :  but  panic  puts  an  end  to 
jeaIou.sy. 

(f  12R.  II  ,c.  3. 

II  Rot.  Pari.,  15  R.  II.,  vol.  Iii.,  p.  294,  296. 
The  statute  7  H.  IV.,  c.  17,  enacts  that  no  one 
shall  put  his  son  or  daughter  apprentice  to  any 
trade  in  a  borough,  unless  he  have  land  or  rent  to 
the  value  of  twenty  shilhngs  a  year,  but  that  any 
one  rnay  put  his  children  to  school.  The  reason 
tssigned  is  tne  scarcity  of  labourers  in  husbandry, 
in  consequence  of  people  living  in  Upland  appren- 
liring  their  children. 


records,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
rapid  tendency  to  its  entire  abolition. 
But  the  fifteenth  century  is  barren  of  ma^ 
terials ;  and  we  can  only  infer,  that  as  the 
same  causes  which  in  Edward  III.'s  time 
had  converted  a  large  portion  of  the  peas- 
antry into  free  labourers,  still  continued 
to  operate,  they  must  silently  have  ex- 
tinguished the  whole  system  of  personal 
and  territorial  servitude.  The  latter  in- 
deed was  essentially  changed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  law  of  copyhold. 

I  cannot  presume  to  conjecture  in  what 
degree  voluntary  manumission  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  means  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  abolition  of  villanage.  Char- 
ters of  enfranchisement  were  veiy  com- 
mon upon  the  continent.  They  may 
perhaps  have  been  less  so  in  England. 
Indeed,  the  statute  de  donis  must  have 
operated  very  injuriously  to  prevent  the 
enfranchisement  of  villeins  regardant, 
who  were  entailed  along  with  the  land. 
Instances,  however,  occur  from  time  to 
time ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  discover 
many.  One  appears  as  early  as  the  15th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  who  grants  to  all 
persons  born  or  to  be  born  within  his  vil- 
lage of  Contishall,  that  they  shall  be  free 
from  all  villanage  in  body  and  blood,  pay- 
ing an  aid  of  twenty  shillings  to  knight 
the  king's  eldest  son,  and  six  shillings  a 
year  as  a  quit  rent.*  So,  in  the  12th 
of  Edward  III.,  certain  of  the  king's  vil- 
leins are  enfranchised  on  payment  of  a 
fine.f  In  strictness  of  law,  a  fine  from 
the  villein  for  the  sake  of  enfranchise- 
ment was  nugatory,  since  all  he  could 
possess  was  already  at  his  lord's  disposal. 
But  custom  and  equity  might  easily  in- 
troduce different  maxims ;  and  it  was 
plainly  for  the  lord's  interest  to  encourage 
his  tenants  in  the  acquisition  of  money 
to  redeem  themselves,  rather  than  to 
quench  the  exertions  of  their  industry 
by  availing  himself  of  an  extreme  right. 
Deeds  of  enfranchisement  occur  in  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;J  and  per- 
haps a  commission  of  the  latter  princess 
in  1574,  directing  the  enfranchisement 
of  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  cer- 
tain manors  upon  payment  of  a  fine,  is 


*  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  571. 

t  Rymer,  t.  v.,  p.  44. 

X  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  596.  Midox 
Formulare  Anglicanum,  p.  420.  Barrington  on 
Ancient  Statutes,  p.  278.  It  is  said  in  a  modern 
book,  that  villanage  was  very  rare  in  Scotland,  and 
even  that  no  instance  exists  in  records,  of  an  ea- 
tale  sold  with  the  labourers  and  their  families  at- 
tached to  the  soil.— Pinkerton's  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.,  p.  147.  But  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  CaledO' 
nia,  has  brought  several  proofs  that  thi?  assertion 
is  too  general. 
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the  last  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  ex- 
istence of  villanage;*  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  existed  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country  some  time  longer. f 

From  this  general  view  of  the  English 
Reign  of  Constitution,  as  it  stood  about  the 
Henry  VI.  time  of  Henry  VI.,  we  must  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  political  revolutions  which 
clouded  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  The 
minority  of  this  prince,  notwithstanding 
the  vices  and  dissensions  of  his  court,  and 
the  inglorious  discomfiture  of  our  arms 
in  France,  was  not  perhaps  a  calamitous 
period.  The  country  grew  more  wealthy  : 
the  law  was,  on  the  whole,  better  ob- 
served; the  pawer  of  parliament  more 
complete  and  effectual  than  in  preceding 
times.  But  Henry's  weakness  of  under- 
standing becoming  evident  as  he  reached 
manhood,  rendered  his  reign  a  perpetual 
minority.  His  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  strong  mind,  but  ambitious  Mid  vindic- 
tive, rather  tended  to  weaken  tjie  gov- 
ernment and  to  accelerate  his  dt>wnfall ; 
a  certain  reverence  that  had  been  jjaid  to 
the  gentleness  of  the  king's  disposition 
being  overcome  by  her  unpopularity.  By 
degrees  Henry's  natural  feebleness  de- 
generated almost  into  fatuity ;  and  this 
unhappy  condition  seems  to  have  over- 
taken him  nearly  about  the  time  when  it 
became  an  arduous  task  to  withstand  the 
assault  in  preparation  against  his  govern- 
ment This  may  properly  introduce  a 
great  constitutional  subject,  to  which 
some  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  own 
age  have  im|>eriously  directed  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  Though  the 
proceedings  of  1788  and  1810  are  un- 
doubtedly precedents  of  far  more  author- 
ity than  any  that  can  be  derived  from 
our  ancient  history,  yet  as  the  seal  of 
the  legi.slature  has  not  yet  been  set  upon 
this  controversy,  it  is  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether beyond  tlie  possibility  of  future 
discussion ;  and  at  least  it  cannot  be  un- 
interesting to  look  back  on  tliose  parallel 
or  analogous  cases,  by  which  the  deliber- 
ations of  parliament  upon  the  (question 
of  regency  were  guided. 

While  the  kings  of  England  retained 

♦  Harringt<iii,  ul)i  supra,  from  Uyiuer. 

t  Therp  arc  stneral  later  cases  re[>ortO(l,  wherein 
Tillrin.TtTc  wns  y)!('nile(i,  and  one  of  thrin  as  late  as 
the  l.Otli  i>(  .I.i;i,(  s  I  —(.Nov.  p. 27.)  Seu  liargrave's 
arguiiiciii,  Slate  Trials,  vol.  xx.,  p.  41.  Bui  these 
are  so  briefly  si.«ted,  that  il  is  diflicult  m  Kt-ncral  to 
understand  thorn.  It  is  ohvioiis,  h<nv('vrr,  that 
judgment  was  in  no  case  given  in  l.ivour  of  the 
^lea  ;  en  I'n'  ^vt-  crirt  infer  nothing  as  to  ihe  actual 
continu:ii. 

It  18  n .       1  maybe  docnipd  by  aoine 

persons  a  prooi  «)|  lfi,';il  pedantry,  th  it  Sir  K.Coko, 
while  he  dilates  on  the  law  of  vill.m.i^je,  ne»er  in- 
timates that  it  was  became  antiquated. 


their  continental  dominions,  and  Hi^onci 
were  engaged  in  the  wars   to  in»Lanco.o« 
which  those    gave   birth,   they  '*5«^"<^'«: 
were  of  course  frequently  absent  from 
this  country.     Upon  such  occasions  the 
administration  seems  at  first  to  have  de- 
volved officially  on  the  j  ,{ 
servant  of  the  crown.      ■       ,. 
gan  tlie  practice  of  appomimir  ii.  s, 
or  guardians  of  the  realm  (cusiouc  ...     i 
as    they    were    more    iisually  ^^^ 
termed,  by  way  of  temporary 
substitutes.     They    were   usu-  n 
ally    nominated    by    the    king  '''^^ 
without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  their 
olhce  carried  w  ith  it  the  right  of  exerci- 
sing all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It 
was  of  course  determined  by  the  king's 
return  ;  and  a  distinct  statute  >\             — 
sary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  i  i  _          .e 
that  a  parliament  called  by  the  guardiai: 
of  the   realm  during  the  king's  absuico 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  that  event.* 
The  most   i'         '      '                                • 
tending  tho>                                                   ) 
were   somelimes    cuiilerred  oa  ihtj   heir 
apparent  during  his  infancy.     The  Black 
Prince,  then  Duke  of  Cornwall,  was  left 
guardian  of  the  realm  in  1339,  when  he 
was  but  ten  years  old  ;t  and  Richard  his 
son,  when  still  younger,  in  1372,  duriiia 
Edward  IlI.'slastex|)edilioninlo  France.^ 
These  do  not  however  bear  a  very  close 
analogy    to   regencies    in    the    strictest 
sense,  or  substitutions  during  the  natural 
incapacity    of   the    sov'                 (^'         h 
tlure  had  been  sevenil  i                            re 
it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  deli 
ciency  arising    from   Henry's    derange 
ment.     1.  At  the  death  of  John,  a,  ,H«>a« 
William,  earl  of  Pembn)kc   i 
.sumed  the  title  of  rector  r< 
et  regni,  with  the  (                                     l 
barons  who  had  just  i                                 ; 
king,  and    probably  conducted 
eminent  in  a  great  measure  by  i.-  n 
vice.«^     But  the  circumsl.iiiceh  were 
critical,  and  the  lime  i>«   " 
give  this  j)recedent  any 
ii.  Edward  I.  being  in  ^ 

his    father's  death,  the  , 

met  at  the  Temple  church,  as  we  ore  in 

formed  by  a  c<>     ■  - 

after  making  a  ii     > 

the  Archbishop  oi  York,  E' 

Cornwall,  and  the  Earl  of  • 

be  ministers  :uid  guardians  of  t' 

who  ac«  'v  conducted  the  a> 


too 


•  8  11.  V  .  c.  I. 

t  This  prince  harinj  V-rfti  wnt  to  Antwerp,  ail 
cotitiiiiN»i"nrr»  wpr<  ;>arliauirnL 

—  K..t    I'.irl  .  13  K    1 

J  Kymer.  t.  »i.,  p.  74^.       ;  Mav  I'#ru,  p.  34J 
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tration  in  the  king  s  name  until  his  return.* 
Tt  is  here  observable,  that  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  though  nearest  prince  of  the 
blood,  was  not  supposed  to  enjoy  any  su- 
perior title  to  the  regency,  w'herein  he 
was  associated  with  two  other  nobles. 
But  while  the  crown  itself  was  hardly 
acknowledged  to  be  unquestionably  he- 
reditary, it  would  be  strange  if  any  no- 
tion of  such  a  right  to  the  regency  had 
been  entertained.  3..  At  the  accession 
Df Edward  of  Edward  III.,  then  fourteen 
>"• ;  j^ears  old,  the  parliament,  \vhich 
was  immediately  summoned,  nominated 
four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  six  barons 
as  a  standing  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  seems  to 
have  been  placed,  to  advise  the  king  in 
all  business  of  government.  It  was  an 
article  in  the  charge  of  treason,  or,  as  it 
was  then  styled,  of  accroaching  royal 
powder,  against  Mortimer,  that  he  inter- 
meddled in  the  king's  household  without 
the  assent  of  this  council. f  They  may 
be  deemed  therefore  a  sort  of  parliament- 
ary^ regency,  though  the  duration  of  their 
functions  does  not  seem  to  be  defined, 
of  Richard  4.  The  proceedings  at  the  com- 
"•:  mencement   of   the  next  reign 

are  more  worthy  of  attention.  Edward 
III.  dying  June  21,  1377,  the  keepers  of 
the  great  seal  next  day,  in  absence  of  the 
chancellor  beyond  sea,  gave  it  into  the 
young  king's  hands  before  his  council. 
He  imnjediately  delivered  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  ihe  duke  to  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bonde  for  safe  custody.  Four  days 
afterward,  the  king  in  council  delivered 
»he  seal  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  who 
affixed  it  the  same  day  to  divers  letters 
patent. J  Richard  was  at  this  time  ten 
years  and  six  months  old;  an  age  cer- 
tainly very  unfit  for  the  personal  execu- 
tion of  sovereign  authority.  Yet  he  was 
supposed  capable  of  reigning  without  the 
aid  of  a  regency.  This  might  be  in  vir- 
tue of  a  sort  of  magic  ascribed  by  law- 
yers to  the  great  seal,  the  possession  of 
which  bars  all  further  inquiry,  and  ren- 
ders any  government  legal.  The  prac- 
tice of  modern  times,  requiring  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  sign  manual,  has 
made  a  public  confession  of  incapacity 
necessary  in  many  cases,  where  it  might 
have  been  concealed  or  overlooked  in 
earlier  periods  of  the  constitution.  But 
though  no  one  was  invested  with  the  of- 
fice of  regent,  a  council  of  twelve  was 
named  by  the  prelates  and  peers  at  the 

♦  Malt.  Westmonast.  ap.    Brady's  History  of 
Enplanfi,  vol.  ii.,P.  1. 
f  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  52. 
X  Rymer,  t.  vii.,  p.  171 


king's  coronation,  July  16,  1377,  without 
whose  concurrence  no  public  measure 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  I  havt. 
mentioned  in  another  place  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  from  time  to  time  by 
parliament,  which  might  itself  be  deemed 
a  great  council  of  regency  during  the 
first  years  of  Richard. 

5.  The  next  instance  is  at  the  acces 
sion  of  Henry  A^I.  This  prince  ofHenry 
was  but  nine  months  old  at  his  ^'^^ 
father's  death  ;  and  whether  from  a  more 
evident  incapacity  for  the  conduct  of 
government  in  his  case  than  in  that  of 
Richard  II.,  or  from  the  progress  of  con- 
stitutional principles  in  the  forty  years 
elapsed  since  the  latter's  accession,  far 
more  regularity  and  deliberation  were 
shown  in  supplying  the  defect  in  the  ex- 
ecutive authority.  Upon  the  news  ar- 
riving that  Henry  V.  was  dead,  several 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled, 
on  account  of  the  imminent  necessity,  in 
order  to  preserve  peace,  and  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  officers  appertaining  to 
the  king.  These  peers  accordingly  is- 
sued commissions  to  judges,  sheriffs,  es- 
cheators,  and  others,  for  various  purposes, 
and  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  This 
was  opened  by  commission  under  the 
great  seal  directed  to  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter,  in  the  usual  form,  and  with  the  king's 
test.*  Some  ordinances  were  made  in 
this  parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Gioces- 
ter  as  commissioner,  and  some  in  the 
king's  name.  The  acts  of  the  peers,  who 
had  taken  on  themselves  the  administra- 
tion, and  summoned  parliament,  were 
confirmed.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  its  session,  it  is  entered  upon  the  roll, 
that  the  king,  "  considering  his  tendei 
age,  and  inability  to  direct  in  person  the 
concerns  of  his  realm,  by  assent  of  lords 
and  commons,  appoints  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, or,  in  his  absence  beyond  sea,  the 
Duke  of  Glocester,  to  be  protector  and 
defender  of  the  kingdom  and  English 
church,  and  the  king's  chief  counsellor." 
Letters  patent  were  made  out  to  this  ef- 
fect :  the  appointment  being  however  ex- 
pres.sly  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Six- 
teen counsellors  were  named  in  parlia- 
ment to  assist  the  protector  in  his  admin 
istration;  and  their  concurrence  was 
made  necessary  to  the  removal  and  ap 
pointment  of  officers,  except  some  infe- 
rior patronage  specifically  reserved  ts 
the  protector.  In  all  important  business! 
that  should  pass  by  order  of  council,  thA 
whole  or  major  part  were  to  be  present; 
"  but  if  it  were  such  matter  that  the  king 

*  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iv.,  p.  169. 
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hath  been  accustomed  to  be  counselled 
of,  that  then  the  said  lords  proceed  not 
therein  without  the  advice  of  my  lords 
of  Bedford  or  Glocester."*  A  few  more 
counsellors  were  added  by  the  next  par- 
liament, and  divers  regulations  estab- 
lished for  their  observance. f 

This  arrangement  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  late  king's  testament,  which 
had  conferred  the  regency  on  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  in  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother.  But  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
these  proceedings  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  roll 
of  a  later  parliament ;  where  the  house 
of  lords,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  Glo- 
cester, that  he  might  know  what  authori- 
ty he  possessed  as  protector,  remind  him 
that  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  king.J 
"ye  desired  to  have  had  ye  governaunce 
of  yis  land  ;  affermyng  yat  hit  belonged 
unto  you  of  r}'gzt,  as  well  by  ye  mene  of 
your  birth,  as  by  ye  laste  wylle  of  ye 
icyng  yat  was  your  hroyer.  wJtome  God 
assoilc  ;  alleggyng  for  you  su-li  groundes 
and  motyves  as  it  whs  yought  to  your  dis- 
cretion made  for  your  intent :  whereupon, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled 
there  in  parliament,  among  which  were 
there  my  lordes  your  uncles,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  that  now  liveth,  and  the 
Duke  of  Kxeter,  and  yr  ur  cousin  the 
Earl  of  March  that  be  gone  to  God,  and 
of  Warwick,  and  other  in  great  number 
that  now  live,  had  great  and  long  delib- 
eration and  advice,  searched  precedents 
of  the  governail  of  the  land  in  time  and 
case  semblable,  when  kings  of  this  land 
have  been  tender  of  age,  took  also  infor- 
mation of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  such 
persons  as  be  notably  learned  therein, 
and  finally  found  your  said  desire  not 
caused  nor  grounded  in  precedent,  nor 
in  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  which  the 
king  that  dead  is,  in  his  life  nor  might  by 
his  last  will  nor  otherwise  altre,  change, 
nor  abroge,  without  tlie  assent  of  the 
three  estates,  nor  commit  or  grant  to 
any  person  governance  or  rule  of  this 
land  longer  than  he  lived ;  but  on  that 
other  behalf,  the  said  lords  found  your 
said  desire  not  according  with  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  against  the  right  and 
freedomc  of  the   estates  of   the   same 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  171, 176.       f  Id.,  p.  201. 

X  I  follow  the  orthography  of  the  roll,  which  I 
hope  .will  not  be  inconvenient  to  the  f  >  !<r  Why 
this  orlhofifraphy,  from  ot)8»)lr'tf'  aii<i  so 

frequently  liecomes  altnoiit  rnoflrrn.  •  far 

in  the  course  of  these  ejctract.x,  1  r  ■  <'C- 

ture.     The  usual  irregularity  of  aiici'        ,  ^' is 

hardly  sutficient  to  account  for  such  wiriationa  ; 
but  II  there  be  any  error,  it  belongs  to  the  supcr- 
iDtendents  of  that  publication,  and  is  not  mine. 


[  land.     Howe   were  it,  that    il    bi-    not 
thought,  tliat  any   such  thing  witinigiy 
proceeded  of  your  intent ;  and  neverthe- 
{ less  to  keep  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
,  to  the  intent  to  ea^-         '  .    i.  it 

I  was  advised  and  a,  iiy 

j  of  the  king,  asseni'iig  ilic  liirt-e  t •^lale'8 
I  of  this  land,  that   ye  in  absence  of  my 
I  lonl  your  brother  of  Bedford,  should  be 
chief  of  the  king's  council,  and  devised 
!  unto  you  a   name  diflcrJMil  from  other 
I  counsellors,  not  the  name  of  tutor,  lieu- 
j  tenant,  governor,  nor  of  regent,  nor  no 
name    that   should   import   authority  ol 
governance  of  the  land,  but  nie  name  of 
I  protector  and  defensor,  whicli  importcth 
a  personal  duty  of  attendance  •  r. 

I  tual  defence  of  the  lan<l,  as  \\<  A 

enemies  outward,  if  case  required,  as 
against  rebels  inward,  if  any  were,  that 
God  forbid  ;  granting  you  therewith  cer- 
tain power,  the  which  is  -  !  and 
contained  in  an  act  of  ih  irlia- 
ment,  to  endure  as  long  a:>  it  likctl  the 
king.  In  the  which  if  the  intent  of  the 
said  estates  had  been,  that  ye  more  pow- 
er and  autliority  should  have  had.  more 
should  have  been  expressed  thrrein  ;  to 
the  which  appointment,  ordinance,  and 
act,  ye  then  agreed  you  as  for  your  per- 
son, making  nevertheless  protestation, 
that  it  was  not  your  intent  in  any  wise  to 
deroge,  or  do  preju<lice  unto  my  lord 
your  brother  of  BcdfonI  by  your  said 
agreement,  as  toward  any  right  that  he 
would  preten«l  or  claim  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  this  land,  and  as  toward  any 
pre-eminence  that  you  might  have  or  be- 
long tmto  you  as  chief  of  council,  it  is 
plamly  declared  in  the  said  art  and  arti- 
cles, subscrihed  by  my  said  I,o:  '  !- 
ford,  by  yourself,  and  the  oth«  i  «»f 
the  council.  But  as  in  parhammi  to 
which  ye  be  called  upon  your  faith  and 
ligeance  as  Duke  of  (Jlocester.  as  other 
lords  be,  and  not  othcrN\  'O 
power  nor  authority  th  r 
than  ye  as  Duke  of  (i|(KM"<tcT  .^ilould 
have,  the  king  being  in  parliament,  at 
years  of  nifst  discretion  :  We  marvail- 
ing  with  all  our  hearts  th;.*  '  u? 
the  open  declaration  of  the  d 
power  belonging  to  my  I/ordtd'  Hriivtrd, 
aiul  to  you  in  his  ali«*ence.  nn  !  uNo  to 
the  king's  council,  »ubsrrih<  •  and 
simply  by  my  said  I^)nl  of  lii mi'i.i,  and 
by  you,  that  y(»u  should  in  any  wise  be 
stirred  or  moved  not  to  u 
therewith  or  to  pretend  y  r, 
Namelv  considering  that  the  king,  hit  h- 
sed  be' our  lord,  is  ?»ith  the  time  of  th« 
saitl  power  grant«'d  unto  you,  far  gonf 
and  grown  in  person,  in  wit,  and  under 
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Standing,  and  like  with  the  grace  of 
God  to"  occupy  his  own  royal  power 
within  few  years  :  and  forasmuch  con- 
sidering tlie  things  and  causes  abovesaid, 
and  other  many  that  long  were  to  write, 
We  lords  aforesaid  pray,  exhort,  and  re- 
quire you,  to  content  3-ou  with  the  power 
above  said  and  declared,  of  the  which  my 
lord  your  brother  of  Bedford,  the  king's 
eldest  uncle,  contented  him  ;  and  that  ye 
none  larger  power  desire,  will,  nor  use  ; 
giving  you  tliis  that  is  aboven  written 
for  our  answer  to  your  foresaid  demand, 
the  which  we  will  dwell  and  abide  with, 
withouten  fariance  or  changing.  Over 
this  beseeching  and  praying  you  in  our 
most  humble  and  lowly  wise,  and  also 
requiring  you  in  the  king's  name,  that  ye, 
according  to  the  king's  commandment, 
contained  in  his  writ  sent  unto  you  in 
that  behalf,  come  to  this  his  ;we«ent  par- 
liament, and  intend  to  fr.e  *ood  effect 
and  speed  of  matters  to  be  demesned  and 
treted  in  the  same,  like  as  of  right  ye 
owe  to  do."* 

It  is  evident  that  this  plain,  or  rather 
rude  address  to  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
was  dictated  by  the  prevalence  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort's  party  in  council  and  par- 
liament. But  the  transactions  in  the  for- 
mer parliament  are  not  unfairly  repre- 
sented ;  and  comparing  them  with  the 
passage  extracted  above,  we  may  per- 
haps be  entitled  to  infer:  1.  That  the 
king  does  not  possess  any  constitutional 
prerogative  of  appointing  a  regent  during 
the  minority  of  his  successor;  and  2. 
That  neither  the  heir  presumptive,  nor 
any  other  person,  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative  during  the  king's 
infancy  (or,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  his 
intirmity),  nor  to  any  title  that  conveys 
them ;  the  sole  right  of  determining  the 
persons  by  whom,  and  fixing  the  limita- 
tions under  which,  the  executive  govern- 
ment shall  be  conducted  in  the  king's 
name  and  behalf,  devolving  upon  the 
great  council  of  parliament. 

The  expression  used  in  the  lords'  ad- 
dress to  the  Duke  of  Glocester  relative 
to  the  young  king,  that  he  was  far  gone 
and  grown  in  person,  wit,  and  understand- 
ing, was  not  thrown  out  in  mere  flattery. 
In  two  years  the  party  hostile  to  Gloces- 
ler's  influence  had  gained  ground  enough 
to  abrogate  his  office  of  protector,  leav- 
ing only  the  honorary  title  of  chief  coun- 
sellor.f  For  this  the  king's  coronation, 
at  eiglit  years  of  age,  was  thought  a  fair 
pretence  ;    and  undoubtedly  the  loss  of 

»  Rot.  Pari..  6  H.  VI.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  326. 
t  Id.  «  H.  VI.,  p.  336. 


that  exceedingly  limited  authority  which 
had  been  delegated  to  the  protector  could 
not  have  impaired  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment. This  was  conducted  as  before  by 
a  selfish  and  disunited  council ;  but  the 
king's  name  was  sufficient  to  legalize 
their  measures,  yor  does  any  objection 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  parliament 
to  such  a  mockery  of  the  name  of  mon- 
archy. 

In  the  year  1454,  the  thirty-second  of 
Henry's  reign,  his  unhappy  mal-  pienry's 
ady,  transmitted  perhaps  from  mental  de- 
his  maternal  grandfather,  assu-  rangemeut 
med  so  decided  a  character  of  derange- 
ment or  imbecility,  that  parliament  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  itself  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  efficient  ruler.  This  as 
sembly,  which  had  been  continued  by 
successive  prorogations  for  nearly  a  year, 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  session  was  opened  by 
the  Duke  of  York  as  king's  commission- 
er. Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
chancellor  of  England,  dying  soon  after- 
ward, it  was  judged  proper  to  acquaint 
the  king  at  Windsor  by  a  deputation  of 
twelve  lords  with  this  and  other  subjects 
concerning  his  government.  In  fact,  per- 
haps this  was  a  pretext  chosen  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  real  condition.  These 
peers  reported  to  the  lords'  house  two 
days  afterward,  that  they  had  opened  to 
his  majesty  the  several  articles  of  their 
message,  but  "  could  get  no  answer  ne 
sign  for  no  prayer  ne  desire,"  though  they 
repeated  their  endeavours  at  three  difler- 
ent  interviews.  This  report,  with  the  in- 
struction on  which  it  was  founded,  was, 
at  their  prayer,  entered  of  record  in  par- 
liament. Upon  so  authentic  a  Duke  of 
testimony  of  their  sovereign's  York  made 
infirmity,  the  peers,  adjourning  P'^o'^'^'o'"- 
two  days  for  solemnity  or  deliberation, 
"elected  and  nominated  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  to  be  protector  and  defender  of 
the  realm  of  England  during  the  king's 
pleasure."  The  duke,  protesting  his  in- 
sufficiency, requested,  "  that  in  this  pres- 
ent parliament,  and  by  authority  thereof, 
it  be  enacted,  that  of  yourself  and  of  your 
ful  and  mere  disposition,  ye  desire,  name, 
and  call  me  to  the  said  name  and  charge 
and  that  of  any  presumption  of  myself,  1 
take  them  not  upon  me,  but  only  of  the 
due  and  humble  obeisance  that  I  owe  to 
do  unto  the  king,  our  most  dread  and  sov- 
ereign lord,  and  to  you  the  peerage  of  this 
land,  in  whom,  by  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
firmity of  our  said  sovereign  lord,  resteth 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  whose  no- 
ble commandments  I  am  as  ready  to  per- 
I  form  and  obey  as  any  of  his  Jliegeman 
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alive,  and  that  at  such  time  as  it  shall 
please  our  blessed  Creator  to  restore  his 
most  noble  person  to  healiliful  disposi- 
tion, it  shall  like  you  so  to  declare  and 
notify  to  his  good  grace."  To  this  prot- 
estation the  lords  answered,  that  for  his 
and  their  discharge  an  act  of  parliament 
should  be  made,  conformably  to  that  en- 
acted in  the  king's  infancy,  since  they 
were  compelled  by  an  equal  necessity 
again  to  choose  and  name  a  protector 
and  defender.  And  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
request  to  he  informed  how  far  the  pow- 
er and  authority  of  his  charge  should 
extend,  they  replied,  that  he  should  be 
3hief  of  the  king's  council,  and  "devised 
therefore  to  the  said  duke  a  name  differ- 
ent from  other  counsellors,  not  the  name 
of  tutor,  lieutenant,  governor,  nor  of  re- 
gent, nor  no  name  that  shall  import  au- 
thority of  governance  of  the  land  ;  but  the 
said  name  of  protector  and  defensor;" 
and  so  forth,  according  to  the  language 
of  their  former  address  to  the  Duke  of 
Glocester.  An  act  was  passed  accord- 
ingly, constituting  the  Duke  of  York  pro- 
tector of  the  church  and  kingdom,  and 
chief  counsellor  of  the  king  during  the 
'atter's  pleasure  ;  or  until  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  attain  years  of  discretion, 
on  whom  the  said  dignity  was  immedi- 
ately to  devolve.  The  patronage  of  cer- 
tain spiritual  benefices  was  reserved  to 
the  protector,  according  to  the  precedent 
of  the  king's  minority,  which  parliament 
was  resolved  to  follow  in  every  partic- 
ular.* 

It  maybe  conjectured,  by  the  provision 
made  m  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  only  two  years  old,  that  the  king's 
condition  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
hope  of  restoration.  13ut  in  about  nine 
months  he  recovered  sufficient  speech 
and  recollection  to  supersede  the  Duke 
of  York's  proiectorate.f  Tin;  succeed- 
ing transactions  are  matter  of  familiar, 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  perspicuons 
'  history.  The  king  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
enemies'  hands  after  the  afTr^ir  at  St.  Al- 
b:ns,|  when  parliament  met  in  July,  1455. 

•  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  0.211. 

•f  Paslon  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  81.  The  proofs  of 
•ound  nunc!  given  in  this  ieller  arc  nut  very  deci- 
•ive,  but  the  wits  of  sovereigns  are  never  weighed 
in  gol'ien  scales. 

t  This  may  seem  an  impioper  -  '  -'inn  for 
what  is  usually  termed  a  battle,  \n  <»  men 

are  s.iid  to  have  fallen.     But  I  rei\  u'  "■  rny 

faithful  puide,  the  Pnston  L'^tters,  p  "f 

which,  written  immefliately  alter  t'  t, 

Hays  tiiat  only  six  score  were  ki.  is 

testimony  nutweicjhs  a  thousand  -■    . 
tiers      And  the  nature  of  the  artion,  ^• 
■uddeu  rtttack  on  the  town  of  St.  AIIi;i  ■  . 
•nv  pitched  combat,  renders  the  larger  numtwr  im- 


In  this  session  little  was  done  exce)it  re- 
newing the  strongest  oaths  of  allrgiiince 
to  Henry  and  hi.s  family.  But  the  two 
houses  meeting  again  after  a  prorogation 
to  November  1'2,  during  which  time  the 
Duke  of  York  had  strengthened  fiis  [)ar- 
ty,  and  was  appointed  by  cor  "  e 

king's  lieutenant  to  open  tli»    _  .    ♦., 

a  proposition  was  made  bv  the  commons, 
that  '*  whereas  the  king  fiad  deputed  the 
Duke  of  York  as  his  commissioner  to 
proceed  in  this  ])arliament,  it  was  thoiiL'ht 
by  the  commons,  that  if  the  king  lurt  al". 
ter  could  not  attend  to  the  proi«ction  of 
the  country,  an  able  person  should  be  ap- 
pointed protector,  to  whom  Ihey  uiilM 
have  recourse  for  redress  of  v''  —  : 
especially  as  great  disturl»anc«-s  : 
ly  arisen  in  the  west  through  the  f»  utis 
of  the  Karl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Hon- 
vile."^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
answered  for  the  lords,  that  they  would 
take  into  consideration  what  the  com- 
mons had  SI  I  Two  days  after- 
ward, the  la!  •  ired  again  with  a  re 
quest  conveyed  nearly  in  the  same  terms. 
L'pon  their  leaving  the  chamber,  the 
archbishop,  who  was  also  chancellor,  mo- 
ved the  peers  to  answer  what  should  Ik» 
done  in  respect  of  the  request  of  thr  com- 
mons ;  adding  that,  "it  is  under^t«lod 
that  they  will  not  further  proceed  in  mat- 
ters of  parliament  to  the  lime  that  they 
have  answer  to  their  desire  and  request. 
This  naturally  ended  in  the  rf.appoint- 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  ]v-  ♦• 
of  protector.  The  commons  in<l'  «* 
determined  to  bear  no  delay.  As  if  ig- 
norant of  what  had  been  resolved  in  con- 
sequence of  their  second  recpiesi,  they 
uri.M(|  it  a  third  time  on  the  '  '  y  <'f 
meeting;  and  received  for  ''fit 
"the  king  our  said  .sovereign  l«»i  •' 
advice  and  assent  of  his  lonl.s  ,  .:  .il 
and  temporal  being  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment, had  named  and  desired  the  Duke 
of  York  to  be  protector  and  tleOnsnr  of 
this  land."  It  is  worthy  of  no'  i 
in  these  words,  and  indtM-rl  in  >  s 
appears  by  the  whole  Iransaciion,  the 
house  of  peers  assumed  an  e^'-'-'v** 
right  of  choosmtr  tin*  protector,  t 
the  act  i)assril  to  ratify  their  elt 
commons'  assent,  as  a  matter  o, 
is  introducetl.  The  last  year's  i  i 
was  followed  in  the  present  iiist....  .  \- 
c<'|)!ing  a  remarkable  deviation:  instead 
of  the  words  "during  the  king's  pleas- 


prol»nMe     Wh< 
vol.  I.,  p.  114. 
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ure,"  the  duke  was  to  hold  his  ofRce  "  uii- 
lil  he  should  be  discharged  of  it  by  the 
lords  ill  parliament."* 

This  extraordinary  clause,  and  the 
slight  allegations  on  which  it  was  thought 
fit  to  substitute  a  vicegerent  for  the 
reigning  monarch,  are  sufiicient  to  prove, 
even  if  the  common  historians  were  si- 
lent, that  whatever  passed  as  to  this  sec- 
ond protectorate  of  the  Duke  of  York 
was  altogether  of  a  revolutionary  com- 
plexion. In  the  actual  circumstances  of 
civil  blood  already  spilled  and  the  king  in 
captivity,  we  may  justly  wonder  that  so 
much  regard  was  shown  to  the  regular 
forms  and  precedents  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  duke's  natural  moderation  will 
account  for  part  of  this,  and  the  temper 
of  the  lords  for  much  more.  That  as- 
sembly appears  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  faithfully  attached  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  The  partisans  of  Richard 
were  found  in  the  commons  and  among 
the  populace.  Several  months  elapsed 
after  the  victory  of  St.  Albans,  before  an 
attempt  was  thus  made  to  set  aside  a 
sovereign,  not  labouring,  so  far  as  we 
know,  under  any  more  notorious  infir- 
mity tlian  before.  It  then  originated  in 
the  commons,  and  seems  to  have  receiv- 
ed but  an  unwilling  consent  from  the 
upper  house.  Even  in  constituting  the 
Duke  of  York  protector  over  the  head 
of  Henry,  whom  all  men  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  in  a  state  to  face  the  dangers 
of  such  a  season,  the  lords  did  not  forget 
ihe  rights  of  his  son.  By  this  latter  in- 
strument, as  well  as  by  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  duke's  office  was  to 
cease  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  arriving 
at  the  age  of  discretion. 

But  what  had  been  long  propagated  in 
Duke  of  secret,  soon  became  familiar  to 
fork's  the  public  ear;  that  the  Duke 
iiairn  to  the  of  York  laid  claim  to  the  throne, 
rown.  jj^  ^^^g  unquestionably  heir 
general  of  the  royal  line,  through  his 
mother,  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  March,  son  of  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  lOdward  III.  Roger  Morti- 
mer's eldest  son,  Edmund,  had  been  de- 
rJared  heir  presumptive  by  Richard  II. ; 
but  his  infancy  during  the  revolution  that 
placed  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne  had 
caused  his  pretensions  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  new  king,  however,  was 
induced,by  a  jealousy  natural  to  his  situ- 
ation, to  detain  the  Earl  of  March  in  cus- 
tody. Henry  V.  restored  his  liberty  ; 
arvl  ihougli  he  had  certainly  connived  for 

»  Rot.  Pari ,  vol.  v.,  p.  284—290. 


a  while  at  the  conspiracy  planned  by  his 
brother-in-law  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Scrop  of  Masham  to  place  the  crown 
on  his  head,  that  magnanimous  prince 
gave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  never  testi 
lied  any  displeasure.  The  present  Duke 
of  York  was  honoured  by  Henry  VI.  with 
the  highest  trusts  in  France  and  Ireland ; 
such  as  Beaufort  and  Glocester  could 
never  have  dreamed  of  conferring  on 
him,  if  his  title  to  the  crown  had  not  been 
reckoned  obsolete.  It  has  been  very 
pertinently  remarked,  that  the  crmie  per- 
petrated by  Margaret  and  her  counsellors 
in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester  was 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter.* From  this  time  the  Duke  of  York, 
next  heir  in  presumption  while  the  king 
was  childless,  might  innocently  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  royalty  ;  and  when 
such  ideas  had  long  been  passing  through 
his  mind,  we  may  judge  how  reluctantly 
the  birth  of  Prince  Edward,  nine  years 
after  Henry's  marriage,  would  be  admitted 
to  disturb  them.  The  queen's  administra- 
tion  unpopular,  careless  of  national  inter- 
ests, and  partial  to  his  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  ;f  the  king  incapa- 
ble of  exciting  fear  or  respect ;  himself 
conscious  of  powerful  alliances  and  uni- 
versal favour ;  all  these  circumstances 
combined  could  hardly  fail  to  nourish 
these  opinions  of  hereditary  right,  which 
he  must  have  imbibed  from  his  infancy. 

The  Duke  of  York  preserved  through 
the  critical  season  of  rebellion  such  mod- 
eration and  humanity,  that  we  may  par- 
don him  that  bias  in  favour  of  his  own 
pretensions  to  which  he  became  himself 
a  victim.  Margaret  perhaps,  by  her  san- 
guinary violence  in  the  Coventry  parlia- 
ment of  1460,  where  the  duke  and  all  his 
adherents  were  attainted,  left  him  not  the 
choice  of  remaining  a  subject  with  impu- 
nity. But  with  us,  who  are  to  weigh 
these  ancient  factions  in  the  balance  o-f 
wisdom  and  justice,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  house  of 
Lancaster  were  lawful  sovereigns  of 
England.  I  am  indeed  astonished,  that 
not  only  such  historians  as  Carte,  who 
wrote  undisguisedly  upon  a  Jacobite  sys- 
tem, but  even  men  of  juster  principles, 
have  been  inadvertent  enough  to  mention 
the  right  of  the  house  of  York.  If  the 
original  consent  of  the  nation,  if  three 
descents  of  the  crown,  if  repeated  acts 
of  parliament,  if  oaths  of  allegiance  from 

*  Hall,  p.  210. 

t  The  ill-will  of  York  and  the  queen  began  aa 
early  as  1449,  as  we  learn  from  an  unequivocal  tes- 
timony, a  letter  of  that  date  in  the  Piston  collec 
tion,  vol.  i.,  p.  26. 
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the  \^  hole  kingdom,  and  more  particular'y 
from  ihoae  wlioiiow  advanced  a  conliary 
preieiibion,  if  undisturbed,  unqucsiiuned 
possession  dining  sixty  years  could  not 
secure  the  reigning  faniily  against  a  mere 
defect  in  their  genealogy,  when  were  the 
people  to  expect  tranquillity  I  Sceptres 
*vere  committed,  and  governments  were 
mstiluled,  for  public  protection  and  pub- 
lic happhiess,  not  certainly  for  the  benefit 
of  rulers  or  for  the  security  of  particular 
dynasties.  Mo  prejudice  has  less  in  its 
favour,  and  none  has  been  more  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  mankind,  than  that  which 
regards  a  nation  of  subjects  as  a  family's 
private  inin  ritance.  For,  as  this  opinion 
induces  reigning  princes  and  their  cour- 
tiers to  look  on  the  people  as  fliade  only 
to  obey  them,  so  when  the  tide  of  events 
has  swept  liiem  from  their  thrones,  it  be- 
gets a  fond  hope  of  restoration,  a  sense 
of  injury  and  of  imprescriptible  rights, 
which  give  the  show  of  justice  to  fresh 
disturbances  of  public  ordei  and  rebell- 
ions against  estabhshed  authority.  Even 
in  cases  of  unjust  conquest,  v.  Inch  are  far 
stronger  than  any  domestic  revolution, 
time  heals  the  injury  of  wounded  inde- 
pendence, the  forced  submission  to  a  vic- 
torious enemy  is  changed  into  spontane- 
ous allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature  enjoin  the  obe- 
dience that  is  challenged  by  recij)rocal 
benefits.  But  far  more  does  every  na- 
tional government,  however  violent  in 
its  origin,  become  legitimate,  when  uni- 
versally obeyed  and  justly  exercised, 
the  {)()>>(ssion  drawing  after  it  the  right;, 
not  ceituiuly  that  success  can  alter  the 
moral  character  of  actions,  or  privilege 
usurpation  before  the  tribunal  of  human 
opinion,  or  in  the  pages  of  history,  but 
that  the  recognition  of  a  government 
by  the  people  is  the  binding  pledge  of 
their  allegiance  so  long  as  its  corre- 
sponding duties  arc  fulfilled.*  And  thus 
the  law  of  England  has  been  held  to 
annex  tiie  subject's  fidelity  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  by  whatever  title  he  may 
have  ascended  the  throne,  and  whoever 
else  may  be  its  claimant. f  But  the  stat- 
ute of  11th  of  Henry  VII.,  c.  1,  has  fur- 
nished an  unequivocal  commentary  upon 
this  principle  ;  when,  alluding  to  tiie  con- 

*  Upon  this  great  question  the  fourth  discourse 

in  Sir  Michael  Foster's  Reports  ought  particularly 
to  be  rea.l  Strange  doctrines  have  been  revived 
lately,  and  llunigh  not  exactly  referred  to  the  con- 
stituticn  of  this  country,  yet,  as  general  principles, 
easily  applicable  to  it ;  which,  a  century  suice, 
would  have  tended  to  shake  the  present  family  in 
the  throne. 

f  Hale's  Pleas  of  th«  Cdwd,  vol.  i.,  p.  61,  101 
'edit.  1736) 


demna^ioiis  and  forfeitures  by  which 
tjjose  alternate  successes  of  the  white 
and  red  roses  had  almost  exhausted  ll.e 
noble  blood  of  England,  it  enacts  that 
••  no  man  for  doing  truth  and  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  king  for  the  lime  being,  be 
convict,  or  attaint  of  liigii  treason,  nor  of 
other  offences,  by  act  of  parliament  oi 
otherwise." 

Thougli  all  classes  of  men  and  all  parti 
of  England  were    divided   into  ^^.  ^ 
factions   by   this  unhappy  con-  u*rr^* 
test,    yet    the    strength  of  the  Jn«fw*nd 
Yorkists  lay  in  London  and  the  ^''^'•'" 
neighbouring    counties,    and     generilly 
among  the  middling  and  lower  pt- 
And  tliis  is  what  might  naturally  be  i.  x- 
pected.     For  notions  of  hereditar\'  right 
take  easy  hold  of  the  j)opulaee,  •.  '  1 

an  honest  sympathy  for  those  \\  1 
con.sider  as  injured;  while  men  ui  n  i*- 
birth  and  high  station  have  a  keener  sl;..-c 
of  personal  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
of  the  baseness  of  deserting  their  al- 
legiance. Notwithstanding  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  the  Nevils,  most 
of  tiie  nobility  were  well  affected  to  the 
reigning  dynast}'.  We  have  seen  how 
reluctantly  tliey  acquiesced  in  the  second 
protectorate  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  Thirty-two 
temporal  peers  toek  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
Henry  and  his  issue  in  the  Coventry  par- 
hament  of  11  GO,  which  attainted  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury.*     And,  in  the  m<  !o 

circumstances  of  the  duke's  claii; 
ally  made  in  parliament,  it  seeni>  inaui- 
fest  that  the  lords  complied  not  only 
with  hesitation,  but  unwillingness;  and  iu 
fact  testified  tlieir  respect  and  duty  for 
Henry  by  confirming  the  crown  to  him 
during  his  life.f     The  rose  of  I.  r 

blushed  upon  tiie  banners  of  t. 
fords,  the  Percies,  the  Veres,  the  Hol- 
lands, and  the  Courtneys.  All  the.se  il- 
lustrious families  lay  crushed  for  a  tiino 
under  the  ruins  of  their  party.  But  the 
course  of  fortune,  wliirli  hax  t<M»  yrenl  a 
mastery  over  cr  >  be 

controlled  by  m' .-  ,  ...  «-3led 

♦  Rot.  Pari,  Tol.  v.,  p.  351. 

t  Uot.  Pari.,  p.  375.     This  entry  in   ;  • 

lii'.'lilv  ii.Nn  ^'i:.j   aiid   iii.:  .'rt.ii»l       ll   • 
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Edward  IV.  with  a  possession,  which  the 
general  consent  of  the  nation  both  sanc- 
tioned and  secured.  Tliis  was  effected 
in  no  shght  degree  by  the  furious  spirit 
of  Margaret,  wiio  began  a  system  of  ex- 
termination by  acts  of  attainder,  and  ex- 
ecution of  prisoners,  that  created  abhor- 
rence, though  it  did  not  prevent  imitation. 
And  the  barbarities  of  her  northern  army, 
■whom  she  led  tow^ards  London  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  lost  the  Lancastrian 
cause  its  former  friends,*  and  might  just- 
ly convince  reflecting  men,  that  it  were 
better  to  risk  the  chances  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty, than  trust  the  kingdom  to  an  ex- 
asperated faction. 

A  period  of  obscurity  and  confusion 
Edward  IV  ^"sues,  during  wdiich  we  have 
as  little  insight  into  constitu- 
tional as  general  history.  There  are  no 
contemporary  chroniclers  of  any  value, 
and  the  rolls  of  parliament,  by  whose 
light  we  have  hitherto  steered,  become 
mere  registers  of  private  bills,  or  of  peti- 
tions relating  to  commerce.  The  reign 
of  Edward  IV' .  is  the  first  during  which 
no  statute  w-as  passed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  or  maintenance  of  the  sub- 
ject's liberty.  Nor  is  there,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, a  single  petition  of  this  nature  upon 
the  roll.  Whether  it  were  that  the  com- 
mons had  lost  too  much  of  their  ancient 
courage  to  present  any  remonstrances, 
or  that  a  wilful  omission  has  vitiated  the 
record,  is  hard  to  determine  ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly must  not  imagine,  that  a  govern- 
ment cemented  with  blood  poured  on  the 
scaffold  as  well  as  in  the  field,  under  a 
passionate  and  unprincipled  sovereign, 
would  afford  no  scope  for  the  just  ani- 
madversion of  parliament.!  '^he  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  w^as  a  reign  of  terror. 
One  half  of  the  noble  families  had  been 
thinned  by  proscription  ;  and  though  gen- 
erally restored  in  blood  by  the  reversal 
of  their  attainders,  a  measure  certainly 
deserving  of  much  approbation,  were 
still  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  and  invet- 
erate   enemies.     The    opposite    faction 

♦  The  ahibey  of  St.  Albans  was  stripped  by  lu«  i 
queen  and  her  army  after  the  second  battle«fougnt 
at  that  place,  Feb.  17, 1461 ;  which  changed  Wheth- 
amstede,  the  abbot  and  historiographer,  from  a  vio- 
ent  Lancastrian  into  a  Yorkist.  His  change  of 
party  is  quite  sudden,  and  amusing  enough.  See 
loo  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  206.  Yet  the 
Paston  family  were  orif,'inalIy  Lancastrian,  and  re- 
lurr.fA  to  that  side  in  1470. 

t  There  are  several  instances  of  violence  and 
oppres.sijn  apparent  on  the  rolls  during  this  reign, 
but  not  proceeding  from  the  crown.  One  of  a  re- 
markable nature,  vol.  v.,  p.  17.3,  was  brought  for- 
ward to  throw  an  odium  on  tlie  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  har]  been  concerned  in  it.  Several  passages 
jadicaie  the  charactei  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester. 


would  be  cautious  how  they  resisted  a 
king  of  their  own  creation,  while  the 
hopes  of  their  adversaries  were  only  dor- 
mant. And  indeed,  without  relying  on 
this  supposition,  it  is  commonly  seen, 
that  when  temporary  circumstances  have 
given  a  king  the  means  of  acting  in  dis- 
regard of  his  subjects'  privileges,  it  is  a 
very  difificult  undertaking  for  them  to  re- 
cover a  liberty  which  has  no  security  so 
effectual  as  habitual  possession. 

Besides  the  several  proceedings  against 
the  Lancastrian  party,  which  might  be 
extenuated  by  the  common  pretences,  re- 
taliation of  similar  proscriptions,  security 
for  the  actual  government,  or  just  pun- 
ishment of  rebellion  against  a  legitimate 
heir,  there  are  several  reputed  instances 
of  violence  and  barbarity  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  have  not  such  plau- 
sible excuses.  Every  one  knows  the 
common  stories  of  the  citizen  who  was 
attainted  of  treason  for  an  idle  speech 
that  he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  house  where  he  dwelt;  and 
of  Thomas  Burdett  who  wished  the 
horns  of  his  stag  in  the  belly  of  him 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  shoot  it. 
Of  the  former  I  can  assert  nothing,  though 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  accurately  re- 
ported. But  certainly  the  accusation 
against  Burdett,  however  iniquitous,  was 
not  confined  to  these  frivolous  words , 
which  indeed  do  not  appear  in  his  en- 
dictment,*  or  in  a  passage  relative  to  his 
conviction  in  the  roll  of  parliament. 
Burdett  was  a  servant  and  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  sacrificed  as  a 
preliminary  victim.  It  was  an  article 
of  charge  against  Clarence  that  he  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  people  that 
"Thomas  Burdett  his  servant,  W'hich  was 
lawfully  and  truly  attainted  of  treason, 
was  wrongfully  put  to  death. "t  There 
could  indeed  be  no  more  oppressive 
usage  inflicted  upon  meaner  persons  than 
this  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
an  act  for  which  a  brother  could  not  be 
pardoned  had  he  been  guilty ;  and  which 
deepens  the  shadow  of  a  tyrannical  age, 
if,  as  it  seems,  his  offence  towards  Ed- 
ward was  but  levity  and  rashness. 


*  See  in  Cro,  Car.  120,  the  endictment  agains 
Burdett  for  compassing  the  king's  death  and  fo, 
that  purpose  cons[)iring  with  Stacie  and  Blake  to 
calculate  his  nativity  and  hi.s  son's,  ad  sciendum 
quando  iidem  rex  et  Edwardus  ejus  filius  morien- 
lur :  A  Iso  for  the  same  end  dispersing  divers  rhymei 
and  ballads  de  murmurationibus,  Bediticnibus  et 
proditoriis  excitationibus,  factas  et  fabricatas  apud 
Hoibourn,  to  the  intent  that  the  people  might 
withdraw  their  love  from  the  king  and  desert  him. 
ac  erga  ipsum  regom  levarent,  ad  finalem  destruc 
tinnem  ipsorum  regis  ac  domJni  pvincipis,  &c. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  W.i. 
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But  whatever  acts  of  injustice  we  may 
attribute,  from  authority  or  conjecture,  to 
Edward's  government,  it  was  very  far 
from  being  unpopular.  His  love  of  pleas- 
ure, his  affability,  his  courage,  and  beauty, 
gave  him  a  credit  with  his  subjects  which 
he  had  no  real  virtue  to  challenge.  This 
restored  him  to  the  throne,  even  against 
the  prodigious  influence  of  Warwick,  and 
compelled  Henry  \  il.  to  treat  his  mem- 
ory with  respect,  and  acknowledge  hirn 
as  a  lawful  king.*  The  latter  years  of 
his  reign  were  passed  in  repose  at  home 
after  scenes  of  unparalleled  convulsions, 
and  in  peace  abroad  after  more  than  a 
century  of  expensive  warfare.  His  de- 
mands of  subsidy  were  therefore  moder- 
ate, and  easily  defrayed  by  a  nation  who 
were  making  rapid  advances  towards  op- 

♦  The  rolls  of  Henry  VII. 'a  first  parliament  are 
full  of  an  absurd  confusion  in  thought  and  language, 
which  IS  rendered  o<lious  by  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Both  Henry  VI.  and  Kdward  I V.  are 
consulered  as  lawful  kings  ;  except  in  one  instance, 
where  Alan  Cotlerell,  petitioning  for  the  reversal 
of  his  attainder,  speaks  of  Edwaid  "late  called 
Edward  IV."  (vol.  vi.,  p.  200).  But  this  isonlv  the 
language  of  a  private  Lancastrian.  And  Henry 
VI.  passes  for  having  been  king  during  his  short 
restoration  in  1170,  when  Edward  had  been  nine 
years  ujMjn  the  throne.  For  the  Earl  of  Oxford  is 
said  to  have  be?n  attainted  "  for  the  true  allegiance 
and  service  he  owed  and  did  to  Henry  VI.,  at 
Barnet  field  and  otherwise"  (p.  2S1).  Thi.s  might 
be  reasonable  enough  on  the  true  principle  that 
allegiance  is  due  to  a  king  de  facto ;  if  indeed  we 
could  determine  who  was  the  king  de  facto  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Barnet.  But  this  princi- 
ple was  not  fairly  recognised.  Rirhnrd  ill.  is  al- 
ways called,  "in  deed  and  not  in  right.  King  of 
Englarid."  Nor  waa  this  merely  founded  on  his 
usurp.ition  as  against  his  nephew.  For  that  un- 
fortunate boy  19  little  better  treated,  and  in  the  act 
of  resumption,  I  H.  VII.,  while  Edward  IV.  is 
Btyled  "  late  king."  appears  only  'vith  the  denomi- 
nation of  '*  Edward  his  son,  late  called  Edwartl 
v.,"  p.  33G.  Who  then  was  king  afu-r  the  death 
of  Edward  IV.  '.  And  was  his  son  reiiliy  illegiti- 
mate, as  a  usurping  uncle  pretendrd  '  Or  did 
the  crime  of  Kichard,  though  punished  in  him, 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  Henry  f  These  were  points 
vvhich,  like  the  fate  of  the  young  princes  in  the 
Tower,  he  chose  to  wrap  in  discreet  silence.  But 
the  rirst  tjuestioii  he  seems  to  li:i\<'  .h.-.m  ro<l  in 
his  ow^n  lavour.     For  Kichard   h  ^vd, 

duke  of  Norfolk.  Lord  Lovel,  and  -  r^,  are 

attainted  (p.  27G).  for  *  traiterously  intenihru,',  com- 
passing, and  imagining'  the  death  of  Henry  ;  of 
course  before  or  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  and 
while  his  right,  unsupported  by  pi>s>t's.si(m,  could 
have  rested  only  on  an  hereditary  title,  which  it 
was  an  insult  to  the  nation  to  prefer.  Triese  mon- 
strous pruiM-edings  explain  the  necessity  of  that 
conservative  statute  to  which  I  have  aluady  allu- 
ded, whicli  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  hi."  reign, 
and  afl'iiiied  as  much  security  for  m^n  foUowmf 
the  plain  line  of  rallying  round  the  -  ■  ir 

country  as  mere  law  can  offer.     T:^  \- 

traonlinary  reasoning  upon  this  a' t  lu  <  ,  >« 

tory,  vol.  11.,  p.  HU,  for  the  purpone  of  (  .  \t 

the  adherents  of  tJeorge  II.  would  not  Ix"  j'.'iteclod 
by  It  on  the  restoration  of  the  true  blood. 
V£ 


uleace.  According  to  Sir  John  Forte* 
cii€,  nearly  one  hfth  of  the  whole  king 
dom  had  come  to  ilie  king's  hand  by  for- 
feiture, at  some  time  or  other  since  iho 
commencement  of  his  reign.*  .Many  in- 
deed of  these  Itiiids  had  been  rt^lored, 
and  others  lavished  away  in  grams,  but 
the  surplus  revenue  must  still  have  been 
considerable. 

Kdward  IV.  was  the  first  who  j  ! 

a   new   method   of  taking   his   - 
money  without   consent  of  parliament, 
under  the  plausible  name  of  benevolen- 
ces.    These  came  in  place  of  the  still 
more  plausible  loansof  former  ni'  '^. 

and  were  principally  levied  on  i 
thy  traders.  Thougli  no  c 
pears  in  the  parliamentar)-  re,  :  .  i  i.:s 
reign,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  com- 
plain of  nothing,  the  illegality  was  un- 
doubtedly fell  and  resented.  In  the  re- 
markable address  to  Richard  by  that 
tumultuary  meeting  which  invitid  Inm 
to  assume  the  crown,  we  find,  among 
general  assertions  of  the  state's  decay 
through  misffovernment,  the  followniL' 
strong  [> '  "For  certainly  we   be 

determine  r  to  avciiture  and  com- 

mitte  us  to  the  pcrill  of  owre  lyfs  and  * 
jopardie  of  deth,  than  to  lyve  in  such 
thraldome  and  bondage  as  we  have  lyvod 
loner  tyme  heretofore  oppre^-  '  !  in- 
jured by  e.xtortions  and  newc  ;  •iis, 
ayenstthe  lawes  of  (iod  and  man.  iiiul  the 
libertie,  old  policie,  and  laws  of  this 
realme,  whereyn  every  Knghshman  is  in* 
herited.''t  Accordingly,  in  Kichani  IH.'s 
only  parliament,  an  act  was  nnssrd, 
which,  after  reciting  in  the  s-  i 
terms  the  grievances  lately  i 
abrogates  ami  annuls  for  ever  all  exac- 
tions under  the  name  of  brnev<»lerice.| 
The  liberties  of  this  country  were  at 
least  not  directly  impaired  by  the  usur- 
pation «)f  Hichanl.  But  from  an  ;ici  so 
deeply  tainted  with  moral  guilt,  as  well 
as  so  violent  in  all  its  cireumsiance.s,  no 
substantial  benefit  was  likely  to  spring. 
Whatever  difTieully  there  may  be.  and  1 
confess  it  is  not  easy  to  be  surmounted, 
in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  Hiiliartl's 
nephews  after  ihey  were  imimn-ed  m 
the  Tower,  the  more  public  parts  of  the 
transaction  bear  unequivocal  testimony 
to  his  anibitio'us  usurpation.  It  would 
therefore  be  for«'ign  to  the  •  o' 
this  chapter  to  dwell  U|)on  hi'«  'ion 
of  the  regency,  or  upon  the  sort  oi  elec- 
tion, however  curioiw  and  remarkable, 
which  gave  a  pretended  auihonty  to  hia 
usurpation   of   the   Uironw.     N      '    :    of 


•  DifT.  ..f 
t  Hot. }' 
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theise  has  ever  been  alleged  by  any 
party  in  the  <\'ay  of  constitutional  prece- 
dent. 

At  lliis  epujh  I  terminate  these  inqui- 
^     ,    .      ries  nito  the  Enghsh  constitu- 

Conclusion.  i     ^   i  •  r     ♦  t 

tion ;  a  sketch  very  imperiect  1 
fear  and  unsatisfactory,  but  which  may 
at  least  answer  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
reader's  attention  on  the  principal  ob- 
jects, and  of  guiding  him  to  the  purest 
fountains  of  constitutional  knovvlcdge. 
From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tu- 
dor a  new  period  is  to  be  dated  in  our 
history  ;  far  more  prosperous  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  opulence  and  the  preservation 
of  general  order  than  the  preceding,  but 
less  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  jealousy  of  tyrannical  power. 
We  have  seen,  through  the  twihght  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  records,  a  form  of  civil 
policy  established  by  our  ancestors, 
marked,  like  the  kindred  governments 
of  the  continent,  with  aboriginal  Teu- 
tonic features  ;  barbarous  indeed,  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  great  ends  of  society, 
but  capable  and  worthy  of  the  improve- 
ment it  has  received,  because  actuated  by 
a  sound  and  vital  spirit,  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  of  justice.  From  these  princi- 
ples arose  that  venerable  institution, 
which  none  but  a  free  and  simple  people 
could  have  conceived,  trial  by  peers  ;  an 
mstitution  common  in  some  degree  to 
other  nations,  but  which,  more  widely 
extended,  more  strictly  retained,  and  bet- 
ter modified  among  ourselves,  has  be- 
come perhaps  the  first,  certainly  among 
the  first,  of  our  securities  against  arbitra- 
ry government.  We  have  seen  a  foreign 
conqueror  and  his  descendants  trample 
almost  alike  upon  the  prostrate  nation, 
and  upon  those  who  had  been  compan- 
ions of  their  victory,  introduce  the  ser- 
vitudes of  feudal  law  with  more  than 


their  usual  rigour,  and  establish  a  large 
revenue  by  continual  precedents  upon  a 
system  of  universal  and  prescriptive  ex- 
tortion. But  the  Norman  and  English 
races,  each  unfit  to  endure  oppression, 
forgetting  their  animosities  in  a  common 
interest,  enforce  by  arms  the  concession 
of  a  great  charter  of  liberties.  Privile- 
ges, wrested  from  one  faithless  monarch, 
are  preserved  with  continual  vigilance 
at,ainst  the  machinations  of  another ;  the 
rights  of  the  people  become  more  precise, 
and  their  spirit  more  magnanimous,  du- 
ring the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  With 
greater  ambition  and  greater  abilities 
than  his  father,  Edward  I.  attempts  in 
vain  to  govern  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
prerogative  fettered  by  still  more  impor- 
tant limitations.  The  great  council  of 
the  nation  is  opened  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  commons.  They  proceed 
by  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  remonstrate 
against  public  grievances,  to  check  the 
abuses  of  administration,  and  sometimes 
to  chastise  public  delinquency  in  the  ofii- 
cers  of  the  crown.  A  number  of  reme- 
dial provisions  are  added  to  the  statutes ; 
every  Englishman  learns  to  remember 
that  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  free"  state,  and 
to  claim  the  common  law  as  his  birth- 
right, even  though  the  violence  of  power 
should  ijiterrupt  its  enjoyment.  It  were 
a  strange  misrepresentation  of  history  to 
assert  that  the  constitution  had  attained 
any  thing  like  a  perfect  state  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
there  are  any  essential  privileges  of  our 
countrymen,  any  fundamental  securities 
against  arbitrary  power,  so  far  as  they 
depend  upon  positive  institution,  which 
may  not  be  traced  to  the  time  when  the 
house  of  Plantagenet  filled  the  Enghsh 
throne.  s. 
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PART  L. 

IntrcKluction. — Decline  of  Literature  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire. — Its  Causes. — 
Corruption  of  the  Latm  Language. — Means  by 
which  it  was  effected. — Formation  of  new  Lan- 
guages.— General  Ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages. — 
Scarcity  of  Books. — Causes  that  prevented  the 
total  Extinction  of  Leaniing. — Prevalence  of 
Superstition  and  Fanaticism. — General  Corrup- 
tion of  Religion. — Monasteries — their  Effects. — 
Pilgrimages  — T,ove  of  Field  Sports. — State  of 


Agriculture — of  Internal  and  Foreign  Trade 
down  to  the  End  of  the  Eleventh  Century. — Im 
provement  of  Europe  dated  from  that  Age. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  every  prece- 
(Wng  chapter  of  this  work  either  to  trace 
the  civil  revolutions  of  states  during  the 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  or  to  investi- 
gate, with  rather  more  minute  attention, 
their  political  institutions.  There  re- 
mains a  large  tract  to  be  explored,  if  we 
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would  complete  the  circle  of  historical 
information,  and  give  to  our  knowlerlge 
that   copiousness   and   clear   perception 
wiiif-h  arise  from  comprehending  a  sub- 
ject   under   numerous    relations.      The 
philosophy  of  history  embraces  far  more 
than  the  wars  and  treaties,  the  factions 
and    cabals    of    common    pohtical    nar- 
ration; it  extends  to  whatever  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  human  species  in  a 
particular  period,  to  their  reasonings  and 
sentiments,  their  arts  and  industry.     Nor 
is  this  comprehensive  sur\'ey  merely  in- 
teresting to  the  speculative  philosopher  ; 
without   it,  the   statesman   would   form 
very  erroneous  estimates  of  events,  and 
find  himself  constantly  misled  in  any  an- 
alogical application  of  them  to  present ' 
circumstances.     Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  j 
source  of  error  to  neglect  the  general  I 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  deduce  a  prog- 
nostic   from    some    partial    coincidence  j 
with  past  events,  where  a  more  enlarged 
comparison  of  all  the  facts  that  ought  to 
enter  into  the  combination  would  destroy 
the   whole    parallel.     The   philosopliical 
student,   however,    will   not   follow    the 
antiquary  into  his  minute  details;   and 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not 
supply  matter  for  a  reflecting  mind,  there 
is  always  some  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
grand   objects  in   historical  disquisition, 
by  too  laborious  a  research  into  trifles. 
I  may  possibly  be  thouglit  to  furnish,  in 
some  instances,  an  example  of  the  error 
I  condemn.     But  in  the  choice  and  dis- 
position of  topics  to  which  the  present 
chapter  relates,  some  have  been  omitted 
on  account  of  tlieir  comparative  insignif- 
.cance,  and  others  on  account  of  their 
want  of  connexion  with  the  leading  sub- 
ject.    Kven  of  those  treated  I  can  only 
undertake  to  give  a  transient  view;  and 
must  b«'sp(>ak  the  reader's  candour  to  re- 
member, that  passages  which,  se|)arately 
taken,  may  often  appear  superficial,  are 
but  parts  of  the  context  of  a  single  chap- 
ter, as  the  chapter  itself  is  of  an  entire 
work. 

'I'he  Middle  Ages,  according  to  the  di- 
vision I  have  adopted,  com|)rise  about 
one  thousand  years,  from  the  invasion  of 
France  bv  Clovis  to  that  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.  Tliis  period,  considered 
as  to  the  state  of  society,  has  been  es- 
teemed dark  through  ignorance,  and  bar- 
barous tlirough  poverty  and  want  of  re- 
finement. And  although  this  character 
is  much  less  applicable  to  the  two  last 
centuries  of  the  period  than  to  those 
which  preceded  its  commen 
we  cannot  expect  to  feel,  in 
ages  at   best   imperfectly  civilized   andj 

F  f  2 


!  Slowly  progressive,  irjit  interest  which 
'  attends  a  more  perfect  development  of 
human  capacities,  and  more  brilliant  ad- 
'  varices  in  im|)rovement.  The  first  mui- 
;  ely  indeed  of  these  ten      ■  : 

:  absolutely  barren,  and  pi'  ,i 

j  a  catalogue  of  evils.  The  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  devastation  of  lUi 
provinces  by  barbarous  nations,  either 
immediately  preceded,  or  were  coinci- 
dent with  the  commencement  of  the 
middle   period.     We   begin   in  «! 

and  calamity;  and  though  tiie  i.. ^ 

grow  fainter  as  we  advance,  yet  wc  are 
to  break  otf  our  pursuit  as  the  moniing 
breathes  upon  us,  and  the  iwiligiii  red- 
dens into  the  lustre  of  day. 

No  circumstance  is  so  prominent  oq 
the  first  survey  of  society  du-  p^i,„^j^ 
ring  the  earlier  centuries  of  tliis  irarninf  ic 
period  as  the  depth  of  ignorance*  itouMB  cm 
in  which  it  was  immersed  ;  and  ^"^"^ 
as  from  this,  more  than  any  single  cause, 
the  moral  and  social  evils  which  those 
ages  experienced   appear  to  have  been 
derived   and  perpetuated,  it  deserves  lo 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  arraiiLTcnient 
of  our  present   sui>ject.     Wc    niusl    not 
altogether  ascribe  the  ruin  of  liieniture 
to  the  barbarian  destroyers  of  the  lioman 
empire.     So  gradual,  and  apparently  hO 
irretrievable    a  decay,  had   long   before 
spread  over  all  liberal  studies,  that  it  is 
impossible   to  pr-  -r  they 

would  not  have  b-  '.liy  ex- 

tinguished  if   the  august  throne   of  the 
Cesars  had  been  left  lo  moulder  by  its 
intrinsic  weakness.     Under  the  paternal 
so^  '  V  of  Marcus  Ai 

pr..  declension  of  . 

be  scarcely  perceptible  to  an   lueuttuutt 
observer.     There   Wiis   much   indeed   to 
distinguish  his  times  from  those  of  Au- 
gustus ;  much  lost  in  originality  of  ge- 
nius, in  correctness  of  tast«\  in  the  man- 
terly  conception  and  con- 
of  art,  in  purity  of  the  1. 
of  the  (Jreek  language,     liul  there  were 
men  who  made  the  age   famous,  grave 
lawyers,  judicious  historians,  wise   phl- 
los(>phers;    the    name   of  len  vas 

honourable,  its  professors  w.  -  .ur- 

aged ;  and  along  tiie  vilsi  oi  the 

Koman  empire  there  was  ju  ......     :  trreat- 

«'r  numl)er.  whose  minds  were  cultivated 
by  inteUecturil  '  '  ■  ^'  i  '  r^  the 
more  brilliant  rir. 

It  is  not.  I  think,  x-  to  give  a 

perfectlv  satisfartor>' -  of  ,„  ^^^^ 

the  rapid  downfall  of  litemtun^ 

.  n  the  ages  of   An*      ■"  ""  '   of 

;ian.     Perhaps  the  ;  'H- 

diiioii  of  the  empire  froiu  Trajaa  lo  .Mo/ 
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ciis  Aui-elius,  and  the  patronage  which 
those  good  princes  bestowed  on  letters, 
gave  an  artificial  health  to  them  for  a 
moment,  and  suspended  the  operation  of 
a  disease  which  had  ah*eady  begun  to  un- 
dermine their  vigour.  Perhaps  the  in- 
tellectual energies  of  mankind  can  never 
remain  stationary;  and  a  nation  that 
ceases  to  produce  original  and  inventive 
minds,  born  to  advance  the  landmarks  of 
knowledge  or  skill,  will  recede  from  step 
to  step,  till  it  loses  even  tlie  secondary 
merits  of  imitation  and  industry.  During 
the  third  century,  not  only  there  were  no 
great  writers,  but  even  few  names  of  in- 
different writers  have  been  recovered  by 
the  diligence  of  modern  inquiry.*  Law 
neglected,  philosophy  perverted  till  it  be- 
came contemptible,  history  nearly  silent, 
the  Latin  tongue  growing  rapidly  barba- 
rous, poetry  rarely  and  feebly  attempted, 
art  more  and  more  vitiated;  such  were 
the  symptoms  by  which  the  age  previous 
to  Constantine  announced  the  decline 
of  human  intellect.  If  we  cannot  fully 
account  for  this  unhappy  change,  as  I 
have  observed,  we  must,  however,  assign 
much  weight  to  the  degradation  of  Rome 
and  Italy  in  the  system  of  Severus  and 
his  successors,  to  the  admission  of  bar- 
barians into  the  military  and  even  civil 
dignities  of  the  empire,  to  the  discour- 
aging influence  of  provincial  and  illiterate 
sovereigns,  and  to  the  calamities  which 
follow^ed  for  half  a  century  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  Goths  and  the  defeat  of  De- 
cius.  To  this  sickly  condition  of  htera- 
ture  the  fourth  century  suppUed  no  per- 
manent remedy.  If  under  the  house 
of  Constantine  the  Roman  world  suf- 
fered rather  less  from  civil  warfare  or 
barbarous  invasions  than  in  the  prece- 
ding age,  yet  every  other  cause  of  de- 
cline just  enumerated  prevailed  with  ag- 
gravated force  ;  and  the  fourth  century 
set  in  storms,  sufficiently  destructive  in 
themselves,  and  ominous  of  those  calam- 
ities which  humbled  the  majesty  of  Rome 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  pe- 
riod, and  overwhelmed  the  Western  Em- 
pire in  absolute  and  final  ruin  before  its 
termination. 

The  diffusion  of  literature  is  perfectly 
distinguishable  from  its  advancement,  and 
whatever  obscurity  we  may  find  in  ex- 
plaining the  variations  of  the  one,  there 
are  a  few  simple  causes  wiiich  seem  to 

♦  The  authors  of  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la 
France,  t.  i.,  can  only  firifl  three  writers  of  Gaul, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  men- 
tioned upon  any  authority:  two  of  whom  are  now 
lo«i.  In  the  preceding  century  the  number  wae 
considerably  greater 


account  for  the  other.  Knowledge  will 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  nation  in 
proportion  to  the  facilities  of  education, 
to  the  free  circulation  of  books,  to  the 
emoluments  and  distinctions  which  lit- 
erary attainments  are  found  to  produce, 
and  still  more  to  the  reward  which  they 
meet  in  the  general  respect  and  applause 
of  society.  This  cheering  incitement, 
the  genial  sunshine  of  approbation,  has 
at  all  times  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
literature  in  small  republics  rather  than 
large  empires,  and  in  cities  compared 
with  the  country.  If  these  are  the 
sources  which  nourish  literature,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  they  must 
have  become  scanty  or  dry  when  learn- 
ing languishes  or  expires.  Accordingly, 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  a 
general  indifference  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters  became  the  characteristic 
of  its  inhabitants.  Laws  were  indeed 
enacted  by  Constantine,  Julian,  Theodo- 
sius,  and  other  emperors,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learned  men  and  the  promo- 
tion of  liberal  education.  But  these 
laws,  which  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  thought  necessary  in  better  times, 
were  unavailing  to  counteract  the  leth- 
argy of  ignorance  in  which  even  the  na- 
tive citizens  of  the  empire  were  content- 
ed to  repose.  This  alienation  of  men 
from  their  national  literature  may  doubt- 
less be  imputed,  in  some  measure,  to  its 
own  demerits.  A  jargon  of  mystical  phi- 
losophy, half  fanaticism  and  half  impos- 
ture, a  iDarren  and  inflated  eloquence,  a 
frivolous  philology,  were  not  among 
those  charms  of  wisdom  by  which  man 
is  to  be  diverted  from  pleasure  or  arous- 
ed from  indolence. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind,  tkere 
was  little  probability  that  new  composi- 
tions of  excellence  would  be  produced, 
and  much  doubt  whether  the  old  would 
be  preserved.  Since  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  absolute  extmction  of  any 
considerable  work  seems  a  danger  too 
improbable  for  apprehension.  The  press 
pours  forth  in  a  few  days  a  thousand  vol- 
umes, which  scattered,  like  seed  in  the 
air,  over  the  republic  of  Europe,  could 
hardly  be  destroyed  without  the  extirpa- 
tioA  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  the  times 
of  antiquity,  manuscripts  were  copied 
with  cost,  labour,  and  delay ;  and  if  the 
diffusion  of  knowlcdg(i  be  measured  by 
the  multiplication  of  books,  no  unfair 
standard,  the  most  golden  ages  of  ancient 
learning  could  never  bear  the  least  com- 
parison with  the  three  last  centuries. 
The  destruction  of  a  few  libraries  by  ac- 
cidental fire,  the  desolation  of  a  few  prov- 
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inces  by  unsparing  and  illiterate  barba- 
rians, might  annihilate  every  vestige  of 
an  author,  or  leave  a  few  scattered 
copies,  which,  from  the  public  indiffer- 
ence, there  was  no  inducement  to  multi- 
ply, exposed  to  similar  casualties  in  suc- 
ceeding times. 

We  are  warranted  by  good  authorities 
to  assign,  as  a  collateral  cause  of  this  ir- 
retrievable revolution,  the  neglect  of  hea- 
then literature  by  the  Christian  church. 
[  am  not  versed  enough  in  ecclesiastical 
writers  to  estimate  the  degree  of  this 
neglect ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny  that 
the  mischief  was  beyond  recovery  before 
the  accession  of  Constantine.  From  the 
primitive  ages,  however,  it  seems  that  a 
dislike  of  pagan  learning  was  pretty  gen- 
eral among  Christians.  Many  of  the  fa- 
thers undoubtedly  were  accomplished  in 
liberal  studies,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  valuable  fragments  of  authors 
whom  we  have  lost.  But  the  literary 
character  of  the  church  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  that  of  its  more  illustrious  lead- 
ers. Proscribed  and  persecuted,  the 
early  Christians  had  not  perha[)s  access 
to  the  pubUc  schools,  nor  inclination  to 
studies  which  seemed,  very  excusably, 
uncongenial  to  the  character  of  their  pro- 
fession. Their  prejudices,  however,  sur- 
vived the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  in  3U8, 
prohibited  the  reading  of  secular  books 
by  bishops.  Jerome  plainly  condemns 
the  study  of  them,  except  for  pious  ends. 
All  physical  science,  especially,  was  held 
in  avowed  contempt,  as  inconsistent  with 
revealed  truths.  Nor  do  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  canons  made  in  favour  of 
learning,  or  any  restriction  on  the  ordi- 
nation of  persons  absolutely  illiterate.* 
There  was,  indeed,  abundance  of  what  is 
called  theological  learning  displayed  in 
the  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  And  those  who  admire  such 
disputations  may  consider  the  principal 
champions  in  them  as  contributing  to  the 
glory,  or  at  least  retarding  the  decline  of 
literature.  But  I  believe  rather  that  po- 
lemical disputes  will  be  found  not  only 
to  corrupt  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion, 
but  to  degrade  and  contract  the  faculties. 
What  keenness  and  subtlety  these  may 
sometimes  acquire  by  such  exereise  is 
more  like  that  worldly  shrewdness  we 
see  in  men  whose  trade  it  is  to  outwit 


♦  Mo^hoim.  Cent.  4.     Tiral>o»chi  rn' 
elevate  hir,'lier  the  learninj?  of  tho  rnrlv  ' 
t.  ii.,  p.  :i-S.    Jortin,  ho\\ 
of  the  biKhopH  in  llio  gn 

and  ('lial<-.  '  !  '>'>t  wriii'  wuir  nriKr*.  —  Kc- 

markd  on  i  Ui«t.,  vol.  u.,  p.  417. 


I  their  neighbours,  than  the  clear  and  calm 
discrimination  of  philosophy.  However 
this  may  be,  it  c  •      •     i 

the  controversies  •        ,.i    i 

during  these  two  centuries  must  have  di- 
verted studious  minds  from  profane  liter* 
ature,  and  narrowed  more  and  more  the 
circle  of  that  knowledge  which  they  were 
desirous  to  attain. 

The  torient  of  irrational  super 
which  carried  all  before  it  in  i:.  :..-.i 
century,  and  the  progress  of  ascetic  en- 
thusiasm, had  an  influence  still  more  de- 
cidedly inimical  to  learning.  1  cannot 
indeed  conceive  any  state  of  society 
more  adverse  to  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  than  one  which  admit- 
ted of  no  middle  line  between  gross  dis- 
soluteness and  fanaticjil  mortification. 
An  equable  lone  of  public  moral-  1 

and  humane,  verging  neither  to  \ 
ousness  nor  austerity,  seems  the  most 
adapted  to  genius,  or  at  least  to  letters, 
as  it  is  to  individual  comfort  and  national 
prosperity.  After  the  introduction  of 
monkery  and  its  unsocial  theory  of  du- 
ties, the  serious  and  reflecting  part  of 
mankind,  on  whom  science  most  relies, 
were  turned  to  habits  which,  in  the  most 
favourable  view,  could  not  quicken  the 
intellectual  energies;  and  it  might  bt^a 
diflicult  question,  wheth(T  the  cultivators 
and  admirers  of  useful  literature  were 
less  likely  to  be  found  among  the  profli- 
gate citizens  of  Home  and  their  barbarian 
conquerors,  or  the  melancholy  recluses 
of  the  wil  ■ 

Such  tl  was  the  stato  of  learn- 

ing before  tin;  subversion  of  i' 
Kmpire.     And  we  may  form  ^  i 

how  little  probability  there  was  ol  its 
producing  any  excellent  fruits,  even  if 
that  revolution  had  never  occurnd.  by 
considering  what  took  place  in  ' 
during  the  subs«'(iuenl  ages;  \\\r 
though  there  was  some  attention  sliowa 
to  preserve  the  best  monuments  of  anli- 
(juity,  and  diligence  in  rompiling  froa 
them,  yet  no  on<  :      i  •      .  '     '  v 

suijcrior  merit  ari'  ' 

plunged  but  for  :i  siiori  p« nod  m" 
darkness,  may  be  said  to  liave  lan^  ; 

in  a  middle  region  of  twilight  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  thou     ■  '  '     irs. 

But  not  to  delay  •»'  m  this  spec- 

ulation,  the  final  ' 

nations  in  (Jaul,S,  •' 

mated  the  rum  of  hterature.     liieir  limt 
•  were  uniformly  attended  with 

111;  an<l  if  some  of  the  (iolhic 
,  alter  r      --  ■  • 

;.:..    iiie  and  i  ; 
[nation  gloried   in  iw   jrigiuui  rudiiK>« 
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and  viewed  with  no  unreasonable  disdain 
arts  which  had  neither  preserved  their 
cultivators  from  corruption,  nor  raised 
them  from  servitude.  Theodoric,  the 
most  famous  of  the  Ostrogoth  kings  in 
Italy,  could  not  write  his  name,  and  is 
said  to  have  restrained  his  countrymen 
from  attending  those  schools  of  learning, 
by  which  he,  or  rather  perhaps  his  min- 
ister Cassiodorus,  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive the  studies  of  his  Italian  subjects. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  barbarians,  so  long 
as  they  continued  unconfused  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  acquired  the  slightest 
tincture  of  letters;  and  the  praise  of 
equal  ignorance  w^as  soon  aspired  to  and 
attained  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  Roman 
laity.  They,  however,  could  hardly  have 
divested  themselves  so  completely  of  all 
acquaintance  with  even  the  elements  of 
learning,  if  the  language  in  which  books 
were  written  had  not  ceased  to  be  their 
natural  dialect.  This  remarkable  change 
in  the  speech  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
extinction  of  learning ;  and  there  is 
enough  of  obscurity,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
est, in  the  subject,  to  deserve  some  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  most  cursory 
Cot-uption  of  view  of  the  French  and  Span- 
the  Latin  Ian-  ish  languages,  that  they,  as 
fuage-  ^gji  as  the  Italian,  are  derived 

from   one    common   source,  the    Latin. 
That  must  therefore  have  been  at  some 
period,  and  certainly  not  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the    barbarous    nations    in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  substituted  in  ordinary 
use   for  the   original  dialects    of  those 
countries,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Celtic,  not  essentially  dif- 
fering from    that  which   is    spoken    in 
Wales  and  Ireland.     Rome,  says  Augus- 
tin,  imposed  not  only  her  yoke,  but  her 
language,  upon  conquered  nations.     The 
success  of  such   an   attempt    is   indeed 
very  remarkable.     Though  it  is  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  conquest,  or  even  of  com- 
mercial   intercourse,    to    ingraft    fresh 
words  and  foreign  idioms  on  the  stock 
of  the  original  language,  yet  the   entire 
disuse  of  the  latter,  and  adoption  of  one 
radically  different,  scarcely  takes  place 
in  the  lapse  of  a  far  longer  period  than 
that  of  the  Roman   dominion   in  Gaul. 
Thus,  in  part  of    Britany,  the    people 
speak   a  language  which    has   perhaps 
sustained  no   essential  alteration   from 
the  revolution  ot  two   thousand  years  ; 
and  we  know  how  steadily  another  Cel- 
tic dialect  has  kept  its  ground  in  Wales, 
notwithstanding   English  laws  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  long  line  of  contiguous 


frontier,  which  brings  the  natives  of  thai 
principality  into  contact  with  English- 
men. Nor  did  the  Romans  ever  estab- 
lish their  language,  I  know  not  whether 
they  wished  to  do  so,  in  this  island,  as 
we  perceive  by  that  stubborn  British 
tongue  which  has  survived  two  con- 
quests.* 

In  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  however,  they 
did  succeed,  as  the  present  state  of  the 
French  and  peninsular  languages  renders 
undeniable,  though  by  gradual  changes, 
and  not,  as  the  Benedictine  authors  of 
the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Fiance 
seem  to  imagine,  by  a  sudden  and  arbi- 
trary innovation.!  This  is -neither  pos- 
sible in  itself,  nor  agreeable  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Irenffius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  who  la- 
ments the  necessity  of  learning  Celtic. | 
But  although  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  came  at  length  to  make  use  of 
Latin  so  completely  as  their  mother- 
tongue,  that  few  vestiges  of  their  origi- 
nal Celtic  could  perhaps  be  discovered  in 
their  common  speech,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  spoke  with  the  pure  pronuncia- 
tion of  Italians,  far  less  with  that  confor- 
mity to  the  written  sounds,  which  we  as- 
sume to  be  essential  to  the  expression 
of  Latin  words. 

It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  tha^ 
the  Romans  pronounced  their  Anfient  Lat 
language  as  we  do  at  present,  in  pronund 
so  far  at  least  as  the  enuncia-  ^"°"" 
tion  of  all  the  consonants,  however  we 
may  admit  our  deviations  from  the  clas- 
sical standard  in  propriety  of  sounds 
and  in  measure  of  time.  Yet  the  exam- 
ple of  our  own  language  and  of  the  French 
might  show  us  that  orthography  may  be- 
come a  very  inadequate   representative 

*  Gibbon  roundly  asserts,  "that  the  language 
of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  though  with  some  inevita- 
ble mixture  of  corruption,  was  so  universally 
adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Great  Britain,  and 
Pannonia,  that  the  faint  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Cel- 
tic idtoms  were  preserved  only  in  the  mountains 
or  among  the  peasants."— Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i., 
]i.  60  (8vo.  edit.).  For  Britain  he  quotes  Tacitus's 
Life  of  Agricola  as  his  voucher.  But  the  only 
passage  in  this  work  that  gives  the  least  colour  to 
Gibbon's  assertion,  is  one  in  which  Agricola  is  said 
to  have  encouraged  the  children  of  British  chief- 
tains to  acquire  a  taste  for  liberal  studies,  and  to 
have  succeeded  .so  much  by  judicious  commenda 
tion  of  their  abilities,  ut  qui  modo  linguam  Ro- 
manam  abnuebant,  eloquentiam  concupiscerent  (c, 
21).  This,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  is  very  differ^ 
ent  from  the  national  adoption  of  Latin  as  a  moth 
er-tongue. 

t  T.  vii.,  preface. 

X  It  appears  by  a  passage  quoted  from  the  digest 
by  M.  Bonamy,  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions, 
t.  xxi\.,  p.  589,  that  Celtic  was  spoken  in  Gaul,  Ot 
at  least  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  Punic  in  Africa. 
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)f  pronnnciation.  It  is  indeed  capable 
of  proof,  that  in  the  purest  ages  of  Latin- 
ity,  some  variation  existed  between  these 
two.  Those  nnmerons  changes  in  spell- 
ing which  distinguish  the  same  words 
in  the  poetry  of  Ennius  and  of  Yirgil  are 
best  explained  by  the  supposition  of 
their  being  accommodated  to  the  current 
Pronunciation.  Harsh  combinations  of 
letters,  softened  down  through  delicacy 
of  ear  or  rapidity  of  utterance,  gradual- 
ly lost  their  place  in  the  written  lan- 
guage. Thus  exfregit  and  adrogazit  as- 
sumed a  form  representing  their  more 
liquid  sound ;  and  auctor  was  latterly 
spelled  autor^  which  has  been  followed  in 
French  and  Italian.  Autor  was  probably 
60  pronounced  at  all  times ;  and  the  or- 
thography was  afterward  corrected  or 
corrupted,  which  ever  we  please  to  say, 
according  to  the  sound.  We  have  the 
best  authority  to  assert,  that  the  final  m 
was  very  faintly  pronounced,  rather,  it 
seems,  as  a  rest  and  short  interval  between 
two  syllables,  than  an  articulate  letter; 
nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  upon  what 
other  ground  it  was  subject  to  elision  be- 
fore a  vowel  in  verse;  since  wo  cannot 
suppose  that  the  nice  ears  of  Rome 
would  have  submitted  to  a  capricious 
rule  of  poetry,  for  which  Greece  pre- 
sented no  analogy.* 

A  decisive  proof,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
deviation  which  took  place,  through  the 
rapidity  of  ordinary  elocution,  from  the 
strict  laws*  of  enunriation,  may  be  found 
in  the  metre  of  Terence,  llis  verses, 
which  are  absolutely  refractory  to  the 
common  laws  of  prosody,  may  l>e  readi- 
ly scanned  by  the  application  of  this 
principle.  Thus,  in  the  first  act  of  the 
Ileautontimonimenos,  a  part  selected  at 
random,  I  have  found,  I.  Vowels  con- 
tracted or  dro])ped,  so  a.s  to  shorten  the 
word  by  a  syllable ;  in  rci,  tid^  diutim^ 
ci,  8olii/-<i^  earn,  unins^  »uam,  dirituiM^  $enex^ 
voluvtatem^  ilUns^  semel ;  II.  Ttio  pro- 
celeasrnatio  foot,  or  four  short  syllables, 
instead  of  the  dactvl ;  seen,  i.,  v,  59,  73, 
76,  88,  109;  scen.'ii.,  v.  86;  III.  The 
elision  of  «  in  words  ending  with  t/*,  or 
is  short,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
whole  syllable,  before  the  next  word  bo- 
ginning  with  ft  vowel;  in  seen,  i.,  v.  80, 
bl,  98, 101, 116, 119  ;  seen,  ii.,  v.  28.     IV. 


*  Atquc  t;':i'lcm  i!la  litcra,  quotios  :iltirn:\  c«t,  ct 
vocalem  ■. »  ■  ulL*  ita  > 

transirc  i  i  ii  hi  Hcrii 

expriinitur,  ui  Alarum  >^,  tt   '. 
adeoutpcnecujii8«lainuov«liter:i 
Nequc  eniin  oxiinitur,  ned  o' 
aliqua  inter  duo*  vocjiJus  vtl  . 
cocant. — Quintilian,  Institut.,  1.  \x.,  c.  i,  p.  6^0, 
•dil.  Cappcroiiier. 


The  first  syllable  of  ille  is  repeatedly 
shortened,  and  indeed  nothing  is  more 
usual  in  Terence  than  this  V  -■  : 
whence  we  may  collect  how  re.-i 
word  was  for  abbreviation  into  tlie 
French  and  Italian  articles.  V.  The  last 
letter  of  apvd  is  cut  off,  seen,  i.,  v.  120, 
and  seen,  ii.,  v.  8.  VI.  Hodie  is  used  as 
a  pyrrhichius,  in  seen,  ii.,  v.  11.  VIL 
Lastly,   there  is    a    < "  :'   a 

S"hort    syllable,    the  ,  of 

impuhrim^  lengthened  on  account  of  the 
accent,  at  the  113th  verse  of  the  first 
scene. 

These    ^'  are   in   all   probability 

chiefly  coi  and  would  not  n,c„,„„>. 

have  been  adopted  in  public  liar-  uon  ty  tb« 
angues,   to   which    the   preceptij  popui*<«. 
of   rhetorical   writers    commonly   relate. 
But  if  the  more  elegant  '  tho 

Romans,  since  such  we  i.  to 

have  been  copied  by  Terence  inr  his 
higher  characters,  differed  so  mucli  in  or- 
dinary discourse  from  their  orthopmpliy, 
it  is  probable  that  the  vulgar  went  into 
much  greater  deviations.  The  popular 
pronunciation   errs  generally,  "  • 

say  perhai)S  invarialily,    by  u  ■     ■  i 

of  words,  and  by  liquefying  con^-oDunts, 
as  is  natural  to  the  rapidity  of  colloquial 
speech.*  It  is  by  their  knowletlgo  of  or- 
thography and  etvmolniry  that  the  more 
educated  j)art  of  the  community  nr»'  pre- 
served from  these  corrupt  m<"  r«>- 
nunciation.  There  is  always,  ;  .-,  a 
standard  V)y  which  common  8i>eeoh  may 
be  rectifie<l ;  and  in  pn>portion  to  tho  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  politene^-^,  the 
deviations  from  it  will  be  inor§  ^]\-j],[  :iiiJ 
gradual.  Hnt  in  di-t.-iri'  pmv-  „,-  ,i, .  p^^ 
inces,  and 

languajro  i:._.. ■■  .  ac- 
tion, many  more  clianges  may  lio  ex- 
pected to  occur.  Even  in  Franco  and 
Eiiirland,  there  are  provinoinl  dial.Ht-s 
which,  if  written  with  all  • 
of  pronunciation  a-s  well  :■. 
seem  strangely  out  of  unis4)n  with  the 
regular  language ;  and  in  Italjf  as  U  well 


ii^paftHi^ 


OU.H   If' 

ruptu' 
vcrotr 
gcrir, 

Ii 
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known,  the  varieties  of  dialect  are  still 
more  striking.  Now  in  an  advancing 
state  of  society,  and  especially  with 
such  a  vigorous  poHiical  circulation  as 
we  experience  in  England,  language  will 
constantly  approximate  to  uniformity,  as 
provincial  expressions  are  more  and 
more  rejected  for  incorrectness  or  inele- 
gance. But  where  literature  is  on  the 
decline,  and  public  misfortunes  contract 
the  circle  of  those  who  are  solicitous 
about  refinement,  as  in  the  last  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  definite  standard  of  living 
speech,  nor  any  general  desire  to  con- 
form to  it,  if  one  could  be  found  ;  and 
thus  the  vicious  corruptions  of  the  vulgar 
will  entirely  predominate.  The  niceties 
of  ancient  idiom  will  be  totally  lost; 
while  new  idioms  will  be  formed  out  of 
violations  of  grammar  sanctioned  by 
usage,  which,  among  a  civilizea  leople, 
w^ould  have  been  proscribed  at  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prog- 
ress of  corruption  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  adoption  of  words  from  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects  of  the  barbarians,  which 
took  place  very  freely,  would  not  of  it- 
Belf  have  destroyed  the  character  of  that 
language,  though  it  sullied  its  purity.  The 
worst  law  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  is 
still  Latin,  if  its  barbarous  terms  have 
been  bent  to  the  regular  inflections.  It  is 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  write 
whole  pages  of  Italian,  wherein  every 
word  shall  be  of  unequivocal  Latin  deri- 
vation, though  the  character  and  person- 
ality, if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  language  be 
entirely  dissimilar.  But,  as  I  conceive, 
the  loss  of  literature  took  away  the  only 
check  upon  arbitrary  pronunciation  and 
upon  errouf^'ous  grammar.  Each  people 
innovated  through  caprice,  imitation  of 
their  neighbours,  or  some  of  those  inde- 
scribable causes  which  dispose  the  or- 
gans of  different  nations  to  different 
sounds.  The  French  melted  down  the 
middle  consonants  ;  the  Italians  omitted 
the  final.  Corruptions  arising  out  of  ig- 
norance were  mingled  with  those  of  pro- 
nunciation. It  would  have  been  marvel- 
lous if  illiterate  and  semi-barbarous  pro- 
vmcials  had  preserved  that  delicate  pre- 
cision in  using  the  inflections  of  tenses, 
which  our  best  scholars  do  not  clearly 
attain.  The  common  speech  of  any  peo- 
ple whose  language  is  highly  complicated 
will  be  full  of  solecisms.  The  French 
inflections  j  re  not  comparable  in  number 
or  delicacy  to  the  Latin,  and  yet  the  vul- 
gar confuse  their  most  ordinary  forms. 

But,  in  all  probability,  the  variation  of 


these  derivative  languages  from  populai 
Latin  has  been  considerably  less  than  it 
appears.  In  the  purest  ages  of  Latinity, 
the  citizens  of  Rome  itself  made  use  of 
many  terms  which  we  deem  barbarous, 
and  of  many  idioms  which  we  should  re- 
ject as  modern.  That  highly  complica- 
ted grammar,  which  the  best  writers  em- 
ployed, was  too  elliptical  and  obscure,  too 
deficient  in  the  connecting  parts  of 
speech,  for  general  use.  We  cannot  in- 
deed ascertain  in  what  degree  the  vulgar 
Latin  differed  from  that  of  Cicero  or 
Seneca.  It  would  be  highly  absurd  to 
imagine,  as  some  are  said  to  have  done, 
that  modern  Italian  was  spoken  at  Rome 
under  Augustus.*  But  I  believe  it  may 
be  asserted,  not  only  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  those  words  in  the  pres- 
ent language  of  Italy,  which  strike  us  as 
incapable  of  a  Latin  etymology,  are  in 
fact  derived  from  those  current  in  thfe 
Augustan  Age,  but  that  very  manj 
phrases  which  offended  nicer  ears  pre- 
vailed in  the  same  vernacular  speech, 
and  have  passed  from  thence  into  the 
modern  French  and  Italian.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  frequent  use  of  prepo- 
sitions, to  indicate  a  relation  between 
two  parts  of  a  sentence  w^hich  a  classical 
writer  would  have  made  to  depend  on 
mere  inflection.! 

From  the  difficulty  of  retaining  a  right 
discrimination  of  tense  seems  to  have 
proceeded  the  active  auxiliary  verb.  It 
is  possible  that  this  was  borrowed  from 
the  Teutonic  languages  of  the  barbarians, 
and  accommodated  both  by  them  and  by 
the  natives  to  words  of  Latin  origin. 
The  passive  auxiliary  is  obtained  by  a 
very  ready  resolution  of  any  tense  in 
that  mood,  and  has  not  been  altogether 
dispensed  with  even  in  Greek,  while  in 
Latin  it  is  used  much  more  frequently 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  perceive  the 
propriety  of  the  active  habco  or  teneo, 
one  or  both  of  which  all  modern  Ian 
guages  have  adopted  as  their  auxiliaries 

*  Tiraboschi  (Storia  dell.  Lett.  ItaL,  t.  iii.,  pref- 
ace, p.  V.)  imputes  this  paradox  to  Beinbo  and 
Qtiadrio ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  either  of 
them  could  maintain  it  in  a  literal  sense. 

■!■  M.  Bonarny,  in  an  essay  printed  in  M^m.  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xxiv.,  has  produced 
several  proofs  of  this  from  the  classical  writers  on 
agriculture  and  other  arts,  though  some  of  UJs  in- 
stances are  not  in  point,  as  any  schoolboy  would 
have  told  him.  This  essay,  which,  by  some  acci 
dent,  had  escaped  my  notice  till  1  had  nearly  fin 
ished  the  observations  in  my  text,  contains,  I  think, 
the  best  view  that  I  have  seen  of  the  proce-ss  ot 
transition  by  which  Latin  was  changed  into  Frenct 
and  Italian.  Adfl,  however,  the  preface  to  'I'ira 
boEchi's  third  volume,  and  the  thi'-ty-serond  dissei 
talion  of  Muratori. 
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m  conjugating  the  verb.  But  in  some 
iustances  this  analysis  is  not  improper ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  tha;  nations, 
careless  of  etymology  or  correctness, 
applied  the  same  verb  by  a  rude  analogy- 
to  cases  where  it  ought  not  strictly  to 
have  been  employed.* 

Next  to  the  changes  founded  on  pro- 
nunciation, and  to  the  substitution  of 
auxiliary  verbs  for  iiillections,  the  usage 
of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles  in 
nouns  appears  the  most  considerable  step 
in  the  transmutation  of  Latin  into  its  de- 
rivative languages.  None  but  Latin,  I 
believe,  has  ever  wanted  this  part  of 
speech;  and  the  defect  to  which  custom 
reconciled  the  Uomans,  would  be  an  in- 
superable stumbling-block  to  nations  who 
were  to  translate  their  original  idiom  into 
that  language.  A  coarse  expedient  of 
applying  unus  ipse  or  Hie  to  tiie  purposes 
of  an  article  might  perhaps  be  no  unfre- 
quent  vulijarism  of  the  provincials ;  and 
after  the  Teutonic  tribes  brought  in  their 
own  grammar,  it  was  natural  that  a  cor- 
ruption should  become  universal,  which 
in  fact  supplied  a  real  and  essential  defi- 
ciency. 

That  the  quantity  of  Latin  syllables  is 
neglrcled,  or  rather  lost  in  mod- 
lion  no"'^'*  crii  pronunciation,  soems  to  be 
longer regii-  generally  admitted.  Whether 
indeed  the  ancient  Romans,  in 
their  ordinary  speaking,  distin- 
guished the  measure  of  syllables  with 
such  uniform  musical  accuracy  as  we 
imagine,  giving  a  certain  time  to  those 
termed  long,  and  exactly  half  that  dura- 
tion to  the  short,  might  j)erhaps  be  ques- 
tioned ;  though  this  was  probably  done, 
or  att(Mn[)ted  to  i)e  done,  by  every  reader 
of  poetry.  Certainly,  however,  the  laws 
of  quantity  were  forgotten,  and  an  ac- 
centual pronunciation  came  to  predomi- 
nate, before  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  liv- 1 
ing  lantruaire.  A  Christian  writer,  named  j 
Commodijuius,  who  lived  before  the  end  | 
of  the  third  century,  according  to  some, 
or,  as  otiiers  think,  in  the  reign  of  Con-  \ 
stantinc,  h;is  left  us  a  philological  curios- 
ity, in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  pagan 
superstitions,  composed  in  what  are 
meant  to  he  verses,  regulated  by  accent 
instead  of  quantity,  exactly  as  we  rt-ad 
Virgil  at  present. f 

•  See  Lnn/i,  Saggio  delln  Lingua  F'trusca,  t,  i., 
c.  431  ;  .Mem.  do  I'Acad.  des  Intcrip.,  t.  xxiv.,  p. 
632. 

t  No  (Inscription  ran  give  «o  adoqiiate  a  notion 
of  thia  extraordinary  pcrfornoance  as  a  »hort  speci- 
men.    Tak«  the  mtrf>luclory  lines  ;  winch  really,  j 
prejudices  of  education  afAit,  are  by  no  tncau  m-  i 
naroMnious :—  I 


Isted  by 
qoanlity 


It  is  not  improbable  that  Commodianus 
may  have  written  in  Africa,  the  province 
in  which,  more  than  any,  the  purity  of 
Latin  was  debased.  At  the  end  of  llie 
fourth  century,  St.    \  '    '  '  is 

old  enemies,  the  D  .ly 

the  same  arms  thai  Coiiiiui»iii<iiiii:«  iiaci 
wielded  against  heathenism.  lUii  as  tho 
refined  and  various  music  of  hexaiiieiers 
was  unlikely  to  be  relished  by  the  vulgar, 
he  prudently  adopted  a  diflTerent  ii»«:ih- 
ure.*     All  the  nations  of  Kur  ') 

love  the  trochaic  verse;  a  \\  ..t 

on  the  Greek  and  ^man  stage;  it  is 
more  common  than  any  other  in  the  p<ip- 
ular  poetry  of  modern  laiiL'uagis.  This 
proceeds  from  its  simplicity,  its  liveli- 
ness, and  its  ready  accommodalioii  to 
dancing  and  music.  In  St.  Austin's 
poem,  he  united  to  a  trochaic  measure 
the  novel  attraction  of  rhyme. 

As  Africa  must  have  lost  all  regard  to 
the  rules  of  measure  in  the  fourth  e«  niu- 
ry,  so  it  appears  that  Gaul  was  not  more 
correct  in  the  two  next  ages.  A  p<»ein 
addressed  by  Auspicius,  bishop  of  Toiil, 
to  Count  Arbogastes,  of  earlier  date 
probably   than   the   invasion   of   Clovia, 


Pr.r'"-" 

Kgo  sill 

At- 
T(- 
Inv 
Ob  . 


'ta 


.ia. 


■I*    I'-'.la 


-   urba 
re  vanoa. 


Commodianus  however  did  tkK  keep  up  to  this  ei 


i(  must  be  v 

C'lrri;;.?,  nii'l  I  ■ 


must 
inrtr: 


at  the  cud  ot  hi>  i--'..:."U  « 

sprcirnt'MS  are  quotiHi  ui    . 

quiries. 

•  Arch^oiogia,  vol.  xi».,  p.  188.    The  following 
are  the  first  lines  • — 


Congregant!  multo*  pitcra,  omne  fmu«  hioc  •! 

inde, 
Quo*  cum  iraiiveot  mi  littus,  tune  copperant  mf 

arare, 
I3on<>«  in  van  miaertint,  reliquoa  malos  in  mar* 

Thia  tr.i  ■    '    > 

but     11    COL  -  I 

age 
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is  Avritren  with  no  regard  to  quantity.* 
The  bishop  by  whom  this  was  composed 
IS  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  learning.  Probably  he  did  not 
choose  to  perplex  the  barbarian  to  whom 
he  was  writing  (for  Arbogastes  is  plainly 
a  barbarous  name)  by  legitimate  Roman 
metre.  In  the  next  century,  Gregory  of 
Tours  informs  us  that  Chilperic  attempt- 
ed to  write  Latin  verses ;  but  the  lines 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  division 
of  feet ;  his  ignorance  having  confounded 
long  and  short  syllables  together.f  Now 
Chilperic  must  haUp  learned  to  speak 
Latin  like  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  and 
was  a  smattererin  several  kinds  of  litera- 
ture. If  Chilperic  therefore  was  not 
master  of  these  distinctions,  we  may  con- 
clude iliat  the  bishops  and  other  Romans 
with  whom  he  conversed'did  not  observe 
them  ;  and  that  his  blunders  in  versifica- 
tion arose  from  ignorance  of  rules,  which, 
however  fit  to  be  preserved  in  poetry, 
were  entirely  obsolete  in  the  living  Latin 
of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  frequency  of  false 
quantities  in  the  poets  even  of  the  fifth, 
'but  much  more  of  the  sixth  century,  is 
palpable.  Fortunatus  is  quite  full  of 
them.  This  seems  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  ancient  pronunciation  was  lost.  Avi- 
tus  tells  us,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  age,  that  few  preserved  the  proper 
measure  of  syllables  in  singing.  Yet  he 
was  Bishop  of  Vienne.  where  a  purer 
Dronunciaiion  might  be  expected  than  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Gaul.f 

Defective,  however,  as  it  had  become 
Change  of  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  Lat- 
Latin°into  in  was  still  spoken  in  France 
Romance,  (jy^ing  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. We  have  compositions  of  that 
time,  intended  for  the  people,  in  gram- 
matical language.  A  song  is  still  extant, 
in  rhyme  and  loose  accentual  measure, 
written  upon  a,  victory  of  Clotaire  II. 
over  the  Saxons  in  622,  and  obviously  in- 
tended for  circulation  among  the  people.^ 

*•  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  i.,  p.  815  ;  it  begins 
«i  the  following  manner  : — 

Prsecelso  expectabili  bis  Arbogasto  comiti 
Auspicius,  qui  diligo,  salutem  dice  plurimam. 
Magnas  coelesti  Domino  repeudo  cordegratias 
QwA  te  TuUensi  proiime  magnum  in  urbe  vidi- 
mus. 
Multis  me  tuis  artibus  laetificabas  antea, 
Sed  nunc  feci.sti  maximo  me  exultare  gaudio. 

t  Chilpericus  rex  ....  confecit  duos  libros,  quo- 
rum versiculi  debiles  nuUis  pedibus  subsistere 
poasunt  :  in  quibus,  dum  non  inlelligebat,  pro  lon- 
fis  syllabas  breves  posuit,  et  pro  brevibUB  longas 
•tatuebat,  I.  vi.,  c.  46. 

t  .Mcrn.  de  1  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xvii. 
Hist.  Liltoraire  de  la  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  2S. 

()  One  stanza  of  this  song  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  Latin  language  was  yet  Mnchanged.^- 


Fortunatus  says,  m  his  life  of  St.  Aubin 
of  Angers,  that  he  should  lake  care  not 
to  use  aiiy  expression  unintelligible  to 
the  people.*  Baudemind,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  declares,  in  his 
life  of  St.  Amand,  that  he  writes  in  a  rus- 
tic and  vulgar  style,  that  the  reader  may 
be  excited  to  imitation. f  Not  that  these 
legends  were  actually  perused  by  the 
populace,  for  the  very  art  of  reading  was 
confined  to  a  few.  But  they  Avere  read 
publicly  in  the  churches,  and  probably 
with  a  pronunciation  accommodated  to 
the  corruptions  of  ordinary  language. 
Still  the  Latin  syntax  must  have  been 
tolerably  understood;  and  we  may  there- 
fore say  that  Latin  had  not  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language  in  Gaul  during  the  sev- 
enth century.  Faults  indeed  against  the 
rules  of  grammar,  as  well  as  unusual 
idioms,  perpetually  occur  in  the  best 
writers  of  the  Merovingian  period,  such 
as  Gregory  of  Tours ;  while  charters 
drawn  up  by  less  expert  scholars  deviate 
much  farther  from  purity.^ 

The  corrupt  provincial  idiom  became 
gradually  more  and  more  dissimilar  to 
grammatical  Latin  ;  and  the  lingua  Ro- 
mana  rustica,  as  the  vulgar  patois  (to 
borrow  a  word  that  1  cannot  well  trans- 
late) had  been  called,  acquired  a  distinct 
character  as  a  new  language  in  the  eighth 
century.^  Latin  orthography,  which  had 
been  hitherto  pretty  well  maintained  in 
books,  though  not  always  in  charters, 
gave  way  to  a  new  spelling,  conformably 
to  the  current  pronunciation.  Thus  we 
find  lui,  for  illius,  in  the  Formularies  of 
Marculfus ;  and  Tu  lo  juva  in  a  liturgy 
of  Charlemagne's  age,  for  Tu  ilium  juva. 
When  this  barrier  was  once  broken 
down,  such  a  deluge  of  innovation  pour- 
ed in,  that  all  the  characteristics  of  Lat- 
in w^ere  effaced  in  writing  as  well  as 
speaking,  and  the  existence  of  a  new 
language  became  undeniable.  In  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Tours  in  813,  the  bishops  are 
ordered  to  have  certain  homilies  of  the 

De  Clotario  est  canere  rege  Francorum, 
Qui  ivipugnare  cum  gente  Saxonum, 
Quain  graviter  provenisset  missis  Saxonum, 
Si  non  fuisset  inclitus  Faro  de  gente  Burgundi- 

onum. 
*  PraRcavendum  est,  ne  ad  aures  populi  minui 

alif^uid  intelligibile  proferatur.— M6m.  de  I'Acad.,  t. 

xvii.,  p.  712. 
t  Rustico  et  plebeio  sermone  propter  exemplum 

et  imitationem,  id.  ibid. 
X  Hist.  Litt6raire  de  la  France,  t.  ill.,  p.  5,    M6nu 

de  I'Academie,  t.  xxiv.,  p.  617     Nouveau  Traits 

de  Diplomatique,  t.  iv.,  p.  485. 

()  Hist.  Litt6raire  de  la  France,  t.   vii.,  p.  12. 

The  editors  say  that  it  is  mentioned  by  name  even 

in  the  seventh  century,  which  is  very  natural,  a« 

the  corruption  of  Latin  had.  then  become  striking. 
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fathers  translated  into  the  rustic  Roman, 
as  well  as  the  German  tongue.*     After 
this  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs 
of  the  change  which  Latin  had   under- , 
gone.  I 

In  Italy,  the  progressive  corruptions  of 
.s  corrup-  ^^^  Latin  language  were  anal-  ' 
lion  in  ogous  lo  tliose  which  occurred 
iiaiy.  JQ  France,  though  we  do  not  find  : 
in  writings  any  unequivocal  specimens 
of  a  new  formation  at  so  early  a  period,  j 
But  the  old  inscriptions,  even  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  full  of  sol- 
ecisms and  corrupt  ortiiography.  In  le- 
gal instruments  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
the  Latin  inflections  are  indeed  used,  but 
with  so  little  regard  to  oropriety  that  it  is 
obvious  the  writers  had  not  the  slightest 
tincture  of  grammatical  knowledge.  This 
observation  extends  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  such  documents  down  lo  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  as  applicable  to 
France  and  Spain  as  it  is  lo  Italy.  In 
these  charters  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  Italian  orthography  an!  grammar 
frequently  appear.  Thus  we  find,  in  the 
eighth  century,  diveatis  for  debeatis,  da 
for  de  in  the  ablative,  avendi  for  habendi, 
dava  for  dabat,  cedo  a  deo,  and  ad  eccle- 
sia,  among  many  similar  corruptions.! 
Latin  was  so  changed,  it  is  said  by  a 
wnterof  Charlemagne's  age,  that  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  it  was  popularly  known. 
Italy  indeed  had  suffered  more  than 
France  it.self  by  invasion,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  lower  slate  of  barbarism, 
thougii  probably  from  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  pronunciation  habitual  to  llie 
Italians,  they  lost  less  of  their  original 
language  than  the  French.  I  do  not 
find,  however,  in  the  writers  wlio  have 
treated  this  subject,  any  express  evi- 
dence of  a  vulgar  language  distinct  from 
Latin  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  is  said  in  the  epitaph  of 
Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  died  in  099,  that 
he  instructed  the  people  in  three  dialects  ; 
— the  Frankish  or  German,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  Latin. :|: 

When  Latin  had  thus  ceased  to  be  a 
Ifnoranco  living  language,  the  whole  ireas- 
eonse-       ury  of  knowledge  was  locked  up 

quent  on  j-^^^^  j),^  f,y^,^  q(  ijjp  people. 
th«  dm-  •[  •    I  »     V,  • 

u»eof  The  few  who  might  have  im- 
L»i'"        bibed   a  taste  for  literature,  ir 

♦  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Insc.,  t.  xvii.     See  two 

Mem.)irs  in  this  Tolume  by  Du  Clo»  nnd  Le  B(xuf, 
esperi.illy  the  l.^tlrr,  as  well  as  tlin'  already  men- 
tione<i  in  t.  xxiv.,  p.  582,  by  M.  Honainy. 

t  .Muraton,  Dissert,  i.and  xliii. 

X  L'sus  Franci^   '    •' ''--'' Lntini 

Institiiit  po; 

Font.iriini  (k'lr  i ji.  i./.i  ii....,....i,  p.  15.  Mu- 
raton, Dissert,  zxxii. 


books  had  leen  accessible  to  ihem,  were 

reduced  to  abandon  pursuits  that  could 
only  be  cultivated  through  a  kind  of  ed 
ucation  not   easily   wiihui   their  rea^h. 
Schools,  confined  to  c:i'     '     '         '        i\. 
asteries,  and  exr'lusive:  ;  u© 

purposes  of  religion,  aiionieu  no  cmhiut- 
agement  or  opportunities  lo  the  laily.^ 
The  worst  effect  was,  that,  as  the  uewly. 
formed  languages  were  hardly  made  use 
of  in  writing,  Latin  being  siiU  preserved 
in  all  legal  inNlrumenis  and  public  corre- 
spondence, tlie  very  use  of  letters,  as 
well  as  of  books,  was  forgoiien.  For 
many  centuries,  to  sum  up  the  account 
of  ignorance  in  a  word,  it  was  rare  for  a 
layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  know  how 
to  sign  his  name.f  Their  charter>,  till 
the  use  of  seals  became  genenil,  were 
subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  cross. 
Still  more  extraordinary  it  was  lo  find 
one  who  had  any  linclure  of  learning. 
Even  admitting  ever\'  iiuli^tinet  eom- 
mendation  of  a  inonkisli  bi<  ::h 

whom    a    knowledge    of    >   /.  -ic 

would  pass  for  literature) 4  we  could 
make  out  a  verj'  short  list  of  scholars. 
None  certainly  were  more  distinguished 
as  such  than  Charlemagne  and  Alfred. 
But  the  former,  unless  we  reject  a  very 
plain  testimony,  was  incapable  of  wn 
ting  ;^  and  Alfred  found  difficulty  in  ma 
king  a  translation  from  the  pastoral  in- 
struction of  St.  (Jreijor}',  on  account  of 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin. ij 

Whatever  mention,  Iherefon*,  we  find 
of  learning  and  flie  learned  during  these 

*    Hi-t.ar*-   Lit!.  r.Tir.'  dc   la  FnUiCe,  I.  VL,  p.  20 
Mur 

t    \  n:i  li  IIKl^^:^;^.  t  ii .  n  V9. 

This  became,  the  •  al 

about  the  end  »>!  i:  ty 

late  period  !     A  ft  -  lO 

the  lourteenth  cer:'  re 

fiequent.— Ibid.     'I  a- 

rosika  could  not  v  t- 

;naii..  t.  i.,  p. 'A'  ^br 

middle  of  th«-  I  ^  . 
p.  20o),  nor  ThiLji  li*c  Ila:..),  ^y..^  iI  l^i.:urc,  al 

though  the  aon  of  St.  Loui«.— (Vt-lly,  t.  vj.,  p. 
426.) 

t  Louis  IV.,  kin?  of  France,  lauehtnc  at  Fulk, 

count  of  Anjoti.   ^"•"  '                        'he 

choristers  at  Toil'  i? 
epistle  ft'       ■      ' 

uucxl   rv\  ' 
C'oinituni    A 
(JeofTrev,  f.itl. 
tirn-   '  ■   "  ■    " 
lear 

sioned  .«  '» 

I  ,.>   .  f    .,  IQ 

t. 
•» 

ro   avccraaf 


bpclaun,  Vit.  Alfred..  A 
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dark  ages,  must  be  understood  to  relate  j 
only  to  such  as  were  within  the  pale  of  ; 
clergy,  which  indeed  was  pretty  ex- 
tei^ire,  and  comprehended  many  who 
did  not  exercise  the  offices  of  religious 
mhiistry.  But  even  the  clergy  were, 
for  a  long  period,  not  very  materially  su- 
perior, as  a  body,  to  the  uninstructed  la- 
ty.  An  inconceivable  cloud  of  igno- 
■ance  overspread  the  whole  face  of  the 
jhurch,  hardly  broken  by  a  few  glimmer- 
ing lights,  who  owe  almost  the  whole  of 
their  distinction  to  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. In  the  sixth  century,  the  best  wri- 
ters in  Latin  were  scarcely  read  ;*  and 
perhaps  from  the  middle  of  this  age  to 
the  eleventh,  there  was,  in  a  general 
view  of  literature,  little  difference  to  be 
discerned.  If  we  look  more  accurately, 
there  will  appear  certain  gradual  shades 
of  twilight  on  each  side  of  the  greatest 
obscurity.  France  reached  her  lowest 
point  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  but  England  was  at  that  time  more 
respectable,  and  did  not  fall  into  complete 
degradation  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  deplorable 
ihtin  the  state  of  letters  in  Italy  and  in 
England  during  the  succeeding  century ; 
Out  France  seems  to  have  been  uniform- 
ly, though  very  slowly,  progressive  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne. f 

Of  this  prevailing  ignorance  it  is  easy 
to  produce  abundant  testimon5^  Con- 
tracts were  made  verbally,  for  want  of 
notaries  capable  of  drawing  up  charters ; 
and  these,  when  written, Vere  frequently 
barbarous  and  ungrammatical  to  an  in- 
credible degree.  For  some  considerable 
intervals  scarcely  any  monument  of  lit- 
erature has  been  preserved,  except  a  few 
jejune  chronicles,  the  vilest  legends  of 
saints,  or  verses  equally  destitute  of  spirit 
and  metre.  In  almost  every  council,  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  forms  a  subject 
for  reproach.  It  is  asserted,  by  one  held 
in  992,  that  scarcely  a  single  person  was 
to  be  found  in  Rome  itself  who  knew  the 
first  elements  of  letters.^    Not  one  priest 

♦  Hist.  Litteraire  de  la  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  5. 
These  four  dark  centuries,  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  occupy  five  large  quarto  vol- 
umes of  the  Lileraiy  History  of  France,  by  the 
fathers  of  St.  Maur.  But  the  most  useful  part 
will  be  found  in  the  general  view  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  volume  ;  the  remainder  is  ta- 
ken up  with  biographies,  into  which  the  reader 
may  dive  at  random,  and  sometimes  bring  up  a  cu- 
rious fact. 

Tirabodchi,  Storia  della  Letteratura,  t.  iii.,  and 
Muraton's  forty-third  Dissertation,  are  good  au- 
fehorilies  for  the  condition  of  letters  in  Italy ;  but  I 
cannot  easily  give  references  to  al.  ;he  books 
which  I  have  consulted. 

J  Tiralxjschi,  U  iii.,  p  108. 


of  a  thousand  in  Spain,  about  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  could  address  a  common 
letter  of  salutation  to  another.*  In  Eng 
latid,  Alfred  declares  that  he  could  not 
recollect  a  single  priest  south  of  the 
Thames  (the  most  civilized  part  of  Eng 
land),  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  avIio 
understood  the  ordinary  prayers,  or  could 
translate  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue. f 
Nor  was  this  better  in  the  time  of  Dun- 
stan,  when,  it  is  said,  none  of  the  clergy 
knew  how  to  write  or  translate  a  Latin 
letter.  J  The  homilies  which  they  preach- 
ed were  compiled  for  their  use  by  some 
bishops,  from  former  works  of  the  same 
kind,  or  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

This  universal  ignorance  was  render- 
ed unavoidable,  among  other  Scarcity  of 
causes,  by  the  scarcity  of  books,  ^°°^'*- 
which  could  only  be  procured  at  an  im- 
mense price.  From  the  conquest  of  Al- 
exandria by  the  Saracens  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Egyptian  papyrus  almost  ceased  to  be 
imported  into  Europe,  to  the  close  of  the 
tenth,  about  which  time  the  art  of  ma- 
king paper  from  cotton  rags  seems  to  have 
been  introduced,  there  were  no  materials 
for  writing  except  parchment,  a  sub- 
stance too  expensive  to  be  readily  spared 
for  mere  purposes  of  literature.^     Hence 

*  Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplomatic^,  p.  55. 

t  Spelman,  Vit.  Alfred.,  Append.  The  whole 
drift  of  Alfred's  preface  to  this  translation  is  to  de- 
fend the  expediency  of  rendering  books  into  Eng 
lish,  on  account  of  the  general  ignorance  of  Latin. 
The  zeal  which  this  excellent  prince  shows  for  lit- 
erature is  delightful.  Let  us  endeavour,  he  says^ 
that  all  the  English  youth,  especially  the  children 
of  those  who  are  freeborn,  and  can  educate  them 
may  learn  to  read  English  before  they  take  to  any 
employment.  Afterward,  such  as  please  may  be 
instructed  in  Latin.  Before  the  Danish  invasion 
indeed,  he  tells  us,  churches  were  well  furnished 
with  books ;  but  the  priests  got  little  good  from 
them,  being  written  in  a  foreign  language  which 
they  could  not  understand. 

t  Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplomatica,  p.  55.  Ordeii- 
cus  Vitalis,  a  more  candid  judge  of  our  unfortu- 
nate ancestors  than  other  contemporary  annalists, 
says,  that  the  English  were,  at  the  conquest,  rude 
and  almost  illiterate,  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
Danish  invasion. — Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Norm.  Script., 
p.  518.  However,  Ingulfus  tells  us,  that  the  libra- 
ry of  Croyland  contained  above  three  hundred  voh 
umes,  till  the  unfortunate  fire  that  destroyed  that 
abbey  in  1091. — Gale,  xv.  Scriptores,  t.  i.,  93. 
Such  a  library  was  very  extraordinary  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  could  not  have  been  equalled  for 
some  ages  afterward.  Ingulfus  mentions  at  the 
same  time  a  nadir,  as  he  calls  it,  or  planetarium, 
executed  in  various  rnetals.  This  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Abbot  Turketul  in  the  tenth  century  by  a 
king  of  France,  and  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  of  Ara- 
bian, or  perhaps  Greek  manufacture. 

{)  Parchment  was  so  scarce  that  none  could  be 
pr<jcured  about  1120  for  an  illuminated  copy  of  the 
Bible. — Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  Dissert. 
II.    I  suppose  the  deficiency  was  of  skins  be'iuliful 
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an  unfortunate  practice  gained  ground, 
of  erasing  a  manuscript  in  order  to  sub- 
Siitute  another  on  the  same  skin.  This 
occasioned  the  loss  of  many  ancient  au- 
thors, who  have  made  way  for  the  le- 
gends of  saints  or  other  ecclesiastical 
rubbish.    •  | 

If  we  would   listen  to  some  literary  i 
historians,    we    should    believe ' 
that  the  darkest  ages  contained  , 
many  individuals,  not  only  dis- 1 
tinguished  among  their  conteni- ' 
poraries,  but  positively  eminent  for  abil- , 
ities   and  knowledge.     A  pronenoss  to  ; 
extol  every  monk,  of  whose  production 
a  few  letters  or  a  devotional  treatise  sur-  [ 
vives,  every  bishop,  of  whom  it  is  related  ; 
that  he  composed  homilies,  runs  through 
the  laborious  work  of  the  Benedictins  of  , 
St.  Mdur,  the  Literary  History  of  France,  j 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  is  observable  even  i 
in  Tiraboschi,  and  in  most  books  of  this  i 
class.      Bede,  Alcuin,  Ilincmar,  Kahan, 
and  a  number  of  inferior  names,  become  | 
real  giants  of  learning  in  their  uncritical 
panegyrics.     But  one  might  justly  say, 
that  ignorance  is  the  smallest  defect  of 
the  writers  of  these  dark  ages.     Several 
of  them  were  tolerably  acquainted  with 
books ;   but  that  wherein  tliey  are  uni- 
formly deficient  is  original  argument  or 
expression.     Almost  every  one  is  a  com- 
piler of  scraps  from  the  fathers,  or  from 
such  semi-classical  autliors  as  Boethius, 
Cassiodorus,  or  Martianus  CapcUa.*     In- 
deed I  am  not  aware  that  there  appeared 
more  than  two  really  considerable  men 

enough  for  this  purpose  ;  it  cannot  be  meant  that 
there  was  no  parchment  for  legal  insirutnents. 

iManuscripts  written  on  papyrus,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  fragility  of  the  material,  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
That  in  the  British  Museum,  being  a  charter  to  a 
church  at  Ravenmi  m  572,  is  in  every  respect  the 
most  curious;  and  indeM  both  Mahillon  and  Mu- 
ratori  seem  never  to  have  seen  any  thing  written 
on  papyrus;  though  they  trace  its  ocraMonal  use 
down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cerUurics. — .Mabil- 
lon,  I)e  Re  Diplornatica.  I.  ii.  Muratori,  Antichiti 
Italiane,  Dissert,  xliu  ,  p.  C<)2.  Hut  the  authors  of 
the  Nouveau  Trait6  de  Diplomatique  speak  of  sev- 
eral manuscripts  on  this  matctial  as  extant  in 
France  and  Italy. — T.  i.,  p.  4'J3. 

A«  to  t' :■■'••' -■   '  '■•;''-  •■'—  -f  '— •^" 

in  the  in 

Charles 'k  ,  .■■...   .i./.nr.  .'..,, ; 

dissertation,  not  to  quote  authors  less  a' 

have coll<;cipd  some  of  the  leading  facts;  i^  .v ;.„..* 

I  refer  the  roader. 

•  Lest  I  should  seem  to  h-wr  snoken  too  per- 
emptorily, I  wish  it  to  l»e  I  that  I  pre- 
tend to  hardly  any  direct  at  ,  ••  \m'.!i  thfup 
wnt»rs,  and  found  my  censure 
Others,  ciiielly  imleed  on  the  a'. 
who  arc  too  disposed  to  fall  into  a  str.iiti  ol  pane- 
fjrric— See  llistoire  Litt6raire  de  la  France,!.  »▼., 
p.  281,  et  alibL 


in  the  republic  of  letters,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cfiitury; 
John,  surnamed  Scotus  or  Krigena,  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland ;  and  Gerbert,  who  be- 
came pope  by  the  name  of  Silvester  IL  : 
the  first  endowed  with  a  bold  and  acute 
metaphysical  genius  :  i^  "      ,      i. 

lent,  for  the  time  when  1.  i 

ematical  science  and  mechanical  uiven* 
tions.* 

If  it  be  demanded  by  what  cause  it  hap- 
pened that  a  few  sparks  of  an-  ^, 
cient  learning  survived  lhroii<,'h-  itcpreaw- 
out  this  long  winter,  we  can  only  *«»'»«  nf 
ascribe  their  preservation  to  ilit*  ^J^r!^" 
establishment    of    Christianity. 
Religion  alone  made  a  bri<lee,  an  it  werc- 
across  the  chaos,  and  )in*j  linker!  thf  two 
periods  of  ancient  'i- 

tion.     Without  tliis  «  ,  ^   •; 

Europe  might  indeed  have  awakened  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  genius  of  re- 
cent times  needed  not  to  he  invitcorated 
by  the  imitation  of  antiquity.  But  the 
memory  of  Greece  and  Borne  would 
have  been  feebly  pref<ened  by  iradiiion, 
and  the  monuments  of  those  nation? 
might  have  excited,  on  the  return  of  civ- 
ilization, that  vague  sentiment  of  specu- 
lation and  wonder  with  which  men  now 
contemplate  Perscpolis  or  the  Pyrimids. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  reli  i..:i  -imply 
that  we  have  derived  this  ;t  '•,  but 

from  religion  as  it  was  m(>  .hm  .  m  the 
dark  ages.  Such  is  the  complex  recipro- 
cation of  good  and  evil  in  the  "  t- 
lions  of  Providence,  that  we  m  rt, 
with  only  an  apparent  paradox,  tiiat,  had 
religion  been  more  pure,  it  w<"ii '  ^>\ve 
been  less  permanent,  iuv\  that  •  i- 
itv  '  ■  '  '  '  '  'I  lis 
eon  mure 
depended  on  the  Laliii  l.iiii.'<i.is.'«- . 
do  not  see  why  that  should  not 
been  lost,  if  three  circumstanres  in  the 
prevail! I  ^  '  ions  system,  nil  •'  ■  '  "ch 
we  are  .i  custoin'fl  in  i'  \  e, 
had  not  con>pired  to  i  i'  .  the 
papal  supremacy,  the  :  c  in<(titu- 
tions,  ami  the  u.se  of  a  l^alin  liturgy.  I. 
A  contintial  intercourse  was  kept  up  in 
ronsequence  of  the  first,  between  Home 
and  the  sev< ml  nations  of  Kumpe  :  her 
laws  were  receive<l  by  the  bi^liop'-.  her 
legates  presided  in  cotmcib;   so  '         t 
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common  1-^nguage  was  as  necessary  in 
the  church  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  kingdoms.  2.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  middle  ages, 
there  was  no  learning,  and  very  little  reg- 
ularity of  manners,  among  the  parochial 
clergy.  Almost  every  distinguished  man 
was  either  the  member  of  a  chapter  or 
of  a  convent.  The  monasteries  were 
subjected  to  strict  rules  of  discipline,  and 
held  out,  at  the  worst,  more  opportuni- 
ties for  study  than  the  secular  clergy  pos- 
sessed, and  fewer  for  worldly  dissipa- 
tions. But  their  most  important  service 
was  as  secure  repositories  for  books. 
All  our  manuscripts  have  been  preserved 
in  this  manner,  and  could  hardly  have 
descended  to  us  by  any  other  channel; 
at  least  there  were  intervals  when  I  do 
not  conceive  that  any  royal  or  private 
libraries  existed.  3.  Monasteries,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  contributed 
very  little  towards  the  preservation  of 
learning,  if  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy 
had  been  translated  out  of  Latin  when 
that  language  ceased  to  be  intelhgible. 
Every  rational  principle  of  religious  wor- 
ship called  for  such  a  change  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
posterity.  One  might  presume,  if  such 
refined  conjectures  were  consistent  with 
historical  caution,  that  the  more  learn- 
ed and  sagacious  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times,  deploring  the  gr-adual  corruption 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  danger  of  its 
absolute  extinction,  were  induced  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  sacred  language,  and  the  de- 
positary, as  it  were,  of  that  truth  and  that 
science  which  would  be  lost  in  the  bar- 
barous dialects  of  the  vulgar.  But  a  sim- 
pler explanation  is  found  in  the  radical 
dislike  of  innovation  which  is  natural  to 
an  established  clergy.  Nor  did  they  want 
as  good  pretexts,  on  the  ground  of  conve- 
nience, as  are  commonly  alleged  by  the 
opponents  of  reform.  They  were  habit- 
uated to  the  Latin  words  of  the  cljurch- 
service,  which  had  become,  by  this  as- 
sociation, the  readiest  instruments  of  de- 
votion, and  with  the  majesty  of  which 
the  Romance  jargon  could  bear  no  com- 
parison. Their  musical  chants  were 
adapted  to  these  sounds,  and  their  hymns 
depended  for  metrical  effect  on  the 
marked  accents  and  powerful  rhymes 
which  the  Latin  language  affords.  The 
vulgate  Latin  of  tlic  Bible  was  still  more 
venerable.  It  was  like  a  copy  of  a  lost 
original ;  and  a  copy  attested  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  fathers,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  church.  These  are 
certainly  no  adequate  excuses  for  keep- 
ing the  people  m  ignorance ;    and  the 


gross  corruption  of  the  middle  ages  is  in 
a  great  degree  assignable  to  this  policy. 
But  learning,  and  consequently  religion, 
have  eventually  derived  from  it  the  ut- 
most advantage. 

In  the  shadows  of  this  universal  igno- 
rance, a  thousand  supers titi(fcs,  supersu- 
like  foul  animals  of  night,  were  ^'""s. 
propagated  and  nourished.  It  would*  be 
very  unsatisfactory  to  exhibit  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  this  odious  brood,  when  the 
real  character  of  those  times  is  only  to 
be  judged,  by  their  accumulated  multi- 
tude. In  every  age,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  proofs  of  irrational  superstition, 
which,  separately  conddered,  seem  to 
degrade  mankind  from  its  level  in  the 
creation;  and  perhaps  the  contempora- 
ries of  Swedenborg  and  Southcote  have 
no  right  to  look  very  contemptuously 
upon  the  fanaticism  of  their  ancestors. 
There  are  many  books  from  which  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  may  be  col- 
lected to  show  the  absurdity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  in  this  respect. 
I  shall  only  mention  two,  as  affording 
more  general  evidence  than  any  local  or 
obscure  superstition.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, an  opinion  prevailed  eveiywhere 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approach- 
ing. Many  charters  begin  with  these 
words :  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to 
its  close."  An  army  marching  under  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.  was  so  terrified  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  it  conceived  to 
announce  this  consummation,  as  to  dis- 
perse hastily  on  all  sides.  As  this  notion 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  somft 
confused  theory  of  the  millennium,  it  nat- 
urally died  away  Avhen  the  seasons  pro- 
ceeded in  the  eleventh  century  with  their 
usual  regularity.*  A  far  more  remarka- 
ble and  permanent  superstition  was  the 
appeal  to  heaven  in  judicial  controver- 
sies, whether  through  the  means  of  com- 
bat or  of  ordeal.  The  principle  of  these 
was  the  same  ;  but  in  the  former,  it  was 
mingled  witlf  feelings  independent  of  re- 
ligion; the  natural  dictates  of  resentment 
in  a  brave  man  unjustly  accused,  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  warlike  people  with  the 
display  of  skill  and  intrepidity.  These^ 
in  course  of  time,  almost  obliterated  the 
primary  character  of  judicial  combat,  and 
ultimately  changed  it  into  the  modem 
duel,  in  which  assuredly  there  is  no  mix- 
ture of  superstition.!     But,  in  the  various 

*  Robertson,  Introduclion  to  Hist.  Charles  V. 
note  13.  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p. 
380.     Hist.  Litteraire  do  la  France,  t.  vi. 

t  Duelling,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  ex 
elusive  of  casual  frays  and  single  combat  during 
war,  was  unknown  before  the  sixteenth  century 
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tests  of  innocence  which  were  called  or- 
deals, lliis  stood  undisguised  and  unqual- 
ified. It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
what  is  so  well  known  ;  the  ceremonies 
of  trial  by  handhng  hot  iron,  by  plunging 
the  arm  into  boihng  lluids,  by  lloating  or 
sinking  in  cold  water,  or  by  swallowing 
a  piece  of  consecrated  bread.  It  is  olv 
servable  that,  as  the  interference  of 
Heaven  was  relied  upon  as  a  'matter  of 
course,  it  seems  to  have  been  reckoned 
nearly  indilTerent,  whether  such  a  test  was 
adopted  its  must,  humanly  considered,  ab- 
solve all  tlie  guilty,  or  one  that  must  con- 
vict all  the  innocent.  The  ordeals  of  hot 
iron  or  water  were,  however,  more  com- 
monly u.sed ;  and  it  has  been  a  perplex- 
ing question,  by  what  dexterity  tliese  tre- 
mendous proofs  were  eluded.  They  seem 
at  least  to  have  placed  the  decision  of 
all  judicial  controversies  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  who  must  have  known  the 
secret,  whatever  that  might  be,  of  sat- 
isfying the  spectators  that  an  accused 
person  had  held  a  mass  of  burning  iron 
with  impunity.  For  several  centuries  tins 
mode  of  investigation  was  in  great  re- 
pute, though  not  without  opposition  from 
some  emincint  bishops.  It  does  discredit 
to  the  memory  of  Charlemagne  that  he 
was  one  of  its  warmest  advocates.*  But 
the  judicial  combat,  which  indeed  might 
be  re-jkoned  one  species  of  ordeal,  grad- 
ually put  an  end  to  tlie  rest ;  and  as  the 
church  acquired  belter  notions  of  law, 
and  a  code  of  her  own,  she  strenuously 
exerted  herself  against  all  these  barba- 
rcus  superstitions.! 

But  we  fip.d  one  anecdote,  which  seems  to  illus- 
trate its  derivation  from  the  judicial  combat.     The 

dukes  of  !  '   r  and  Brunswick,  havmg  some 

diflferemi  to  decide  them  by  duel  before 

John,  kiii^  "i  I  1  iiice.  The  lists  were  prepared 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  real  trial  by  battle  ;  but 
the  kinj  interfere<l  to  prevent  the  engagement. — 
Viliaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  71.  The  barbarous  practice  of 
wearing  svvonls  as  a  part  of  domestic  dress,  which 
tended  very  much  to  the  frequency  of  duelling, 
was  not  ititro<luced  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  I  can  only  fina  one  print  in 
Montfaucon's  Monuments  of  fhe  Trench  monar- 
chy where  a  sword  is  worn  without  armour  before 
the  reign  of  Charles  Vlll. :  though  a  few,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  (Jharlcs  VI.,  have  short  daggers  in 
their  girdles.  The  exception  is  a  figure  of  Charles 
VII.,  t.  ill .  pi.  47 

»  Baluzii  Capitularia,  p.  414.  It  was  abolisl^Nd 
by  Louis  thu  Debonair,  a  man,  as  I  h.ive  noticed  in 
another  phici;,  not  inferior,  as  a  legislator,  to  his 
Aither,  ibid  ,  p.  GG8. 

t  Ordeals  were  not  actaally  abolished  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  law  of  Louis  al)ove  mention- 
ed, so  late  as  the  eleventh  century.— Bouquet,  t. 
xi.,  p.  430;  nor  in  England  till  the  rriun  of  Hen- 
ly  In.  Some  of  the  stories  we  re.ir!,  wliprem  ar- 
euaed  persons  have  passed  triur 
tjeae  severe  proofs,  are  perplex 
Verhapi  it  it  safer,  as  wer  as  easier  >'>  '^'-iiy  man 


But  the  religious  ignora.ice  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  sometimes  burst  out  in  Entho»i«»- 
ebuUitiofts  of  epidemical  enthu-  «»«  n:us» 
I  siasm,  more  remarkable   i!  «•  su 

j  perstitious  u.sages,  though  ^  •  ■  iig  id 
fact  from  similar  cau.>es.  For  euihusi- 
asm  is  little  else  than  superstition  put  in 
motion,  and  is  equally  founded  on  a  strong 
conviction  of  supernatural  ag«  ncy  with- 
out any  just  conception  of  its  n.tture. 
\or  has  any  denomination  of  <  ua 

produced,  or  even  sanctioned, la- 

naticism  than  the  church  of  Rome.* 
These  epidemical  phrensies,  howevei^ 
to  which  I  am  alluding,  wen-  ni«  r«  ly  tu- 
multuous, though  certaiiil)  I  by 
the  creed  of  perpetual  inir  ..  lucn 
tlie  clergy  inculcated,  and  drawing  a 
legitimate  precedent  for  religious  insur- 
rection from  the  crusades.  For  lliese, 
among  their  other  evil  c  ■  •  s, 
seem  to  have  principally  e.\  ..ml 
fanaticism  that  did  not  sleep  lor  several 
centuries. f 

The  first  conspicuous  appearance  of  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  .\ugu.'-tus.  when 
the  mercenary  troops,  dl^lIlls^fcti  from 
the  pay  of  that  prince  and  of  lltnry  II., 
committed  the  greatest  outrages  in  th* 
south  of  France.  One  Durand,  a  carpen- 
ter, deluded,  it  is  said,  by  a  contrived  ap- 
pearance of  the  Virgin,  put  hini.st^lf  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  tin  :;i  or- 

der  to    destroy   these    i  His 


\r. 


(JUfcIl    nl    r.'iw.u^:   Uir  « 

her  trial  by  stepping  brf 
gmes,  but  up"^ 
lie  seems  not  :r 
ported  by  any 
testimony.  A  ^ 
gunda,  wi'"  ■'  ■ 
ably  gav«' 

ever,  me*!:.. 

the  skin  to  a  r> 
fire.     Thin  <<]., 
lous,  and  ! 
ries  111  Ml 


nut 
nstip. 


t 

f 

^lU- 

craiec  fto 


compared. 

t  The  most  singular  effect  of  thin  rr'«!H?mf 
spirit  was  witne«s<Hl  in  1211  -. 

amounting,  as  s<»me  sar.  to  i 

posed  of  chiMrvn,  and  C'  '  * 

out  for  the  pt;r}>o»««  of  r^  - 

They  came  for  liie  <  d 

reacne<l  (^eiii»n  wii  • 

t 
-  <\ 
;      ^  .'\iaioi  ai 

\  ;  art  probft 

;..    i.i.-    >*t»t9tM.— 

^  II.     VfUy,  HmH.6t 

t  rain  »•,  t.  i>  ,  p.  »i^M» 
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''oUowers  were  styled  Brethren  of  the 
White  Caps,  from  the  linen  coverings  of 
vhefr  heads.  They  bound  themselves  not 
to  play  at  dice,  nor  frequent  taverns ;  to 
wear  no  aflected  clothing,  to  avoid  per- 
jury and  vain  swearing.  After  some 
successes  over  the  plunderers,  they  went 
so  far  as  to  forbid  the  lords  to  take  any 
dues  from  their  vassals,  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  indignation  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  were 
soon  enti*-ely  discomfited,  so  that  no  one 
dared  to  own  that  he  had  belonged  to 
them.* 

During  the  captivity  of  St.  Louis  in 
Egypt,  a  more  extensive  and  terrible  fer- 
ment broke  out  in  Flanders,  and  spread 
I'rom  thence  over  great  part  of  France. 
An  impostor  declared  himself  commis- 
sioned by  the  Virgin  to  preach  a  crusade, 
not  to  the  rich  and  noble,  who,  for  their 
pride,  had  been  rejected  of  God,  but  the 
poor.  His  disciples  were  calfed  Pastou- 
reaux,  the  simplicity  of  shepherds  having 
exposed  them  more  readily  to  this  delu- 
sion. In  a  short  time  they  were  swelled 
Dy  the  confluence  of  abundant  streams  to 
a  moving  mass  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  divided  into  companies,  with  ban- 
ners bearing  a  cross  and  a  lamb,  and 
commanded  by  the  impostors  heuten- 
ants.  He  assumed  a  priestly  character, 
preaching,  absolving,  annulling  marriages. 
At  Amiens,  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Paris 
itself,  he  was  received  as  a  divine  prophet. 
Even  the  regent  Blanche,  for  a  time,  was 
led  away  by  the  popular  tide.  His  main 
topic  was  reproach  of  the  clergy  for  their 
idleness  and  corruption,  a  theme  well 
adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  who 
had  long  been  uttering  similar  strains  of 
complaint.  In  some  towns  his  followers 
massacred  the  priests  and  plundered  the 
monasteries.  The  government  at  length 
began  to  exert  itself;  and  the  public  sen- 
timent turning  against  the  authors  of  so 
much  confusion,  this  rabble  was  put  to  the 
sword  or  dissipated. f  Seventy  years  af- 
terward, an  insurrection  almost  exactly 
parallel  to  this  burst  out  under  the  same 
pretence  of  a  cnisade.  These  insurgents 
too  bore  the  name  of  Pastourcaux,  and 
their  short  career  was  distinguished  by  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews. J 

But  though  tlie  contagion  of  fanaticism 
spreads  much  more  rapidly  among  the 
populace,  and  in  modern  times  is  almost 


♦   Velly,  t.  iii.,p,  295.     Du  Cango,  v.  Capuciati. 

t  I'i  ,  Midt.  de  France,  t.  v.,  p.  7.  Du  Cange,  v. 
PastorioHi. 

+  II.,  t.  viii,,  p.  99.  The  continuator  of  Nangis 
iays,  sicnt  fumus  subitoevaiuit  tota  ilia  commotio. 

Soicilegium,  t  iii.,  p.  77. 


entirely  confined  to  it,  there  were  exam- 
ples in  the  middle  ages  of  an  epidemical 
religious  lunacy,  from  which  no  class 
was  exempt.  One  of  these  occurred 
about  the  year  1260,  when  a  multitude 
of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex.  marching  two 
by  two  in  procession  along  the  streets 
and  public  roads,  mingU>d  groans  and 
dolorous  hymns  with  the  sound  of  leath- 
ern scourges  which  they  exercised  upon 
their  naked  backs.  From  this  mark  of 
penitence,  which,  as  it  bears  at  least  all 
the  appearance  of  sincerity,  is  not  un- 
common in  the  church  of  Rome,  they- 
acquired  the  name  of  Flagellants.  Their 
career  began,  it  is  said,  at  Perugia,  whence 
they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
into  Germany  and  Poland.  As  this  spon- 
taneous fanaticism  met  with  no  encour- 
agement from  the  church,  and  Avas  pru- 
dently discountenanced  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, it  died  away  in  a  very  short 
time.*  But  it  is  more  surprising,  that, 
after  almost  a  century  and  a  half  of 
continual  improvement  and  illumination, 
another  irruption  of  popular  extravagance 
burst  out  under  circumstances  exceeding- 
ly similar.!  In  the  month  of  August, 
1399,  says  a  contemporary  historian, 
there  appeared  all  over  Italy  a  descrip- 
tion of  persons  called  Bianchi,  from  the 
white  linen  vestments  that  they  wore. 
They  passed  from  province  to  province, 
and  from  city  to  city,  crying  out  Miseri- 
cordia!  with  their  faces  covered  and 
bent  towards  the  ground,  and  bearing 
before  them  a  great  crucifix.  Their  con- 
stant song  was,  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa. 
This  lasted  three  months ;  and  whoever 
did  not  attend  their  procession  was  re- 
puted a  heretic. |.  Almost  every  Italian 
writer  of  the  time  takes  notice  of  these 
Bianchi ;  and  Muratori  ascribes  a  re- 
markable reformation  of  manners  (though 
certainly  a  very  transient  one)  to  their 
influence.^  Nor  were  they  confined  to 
Italy,  though  no  such  meritorious  exer- 
tions are  reputed  to  them  in  other  coun- 
tries.    In  France,  their  practice  of  cov- 


*  Velly,  t.  v.,  p.  279.     Du  Cange,  Verberatio. 

f  Something  of  a  simi^r  kMid  is  mentioned  by 
G.  Villani,  under  the  year  1.310, 1.  viii.,  c.  122. 

t  Annal.  Mediolan.  in  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Ital., 
t.  »vi.,  p.  832.  G.  Stella,  Ann.  Genuens.,  t.  xvii.,  p. 
1072.  Chron.  Foroliviense,  t.  xix.,  p.  874.  Ann. 
Bonincontri,  I.  xjci.,  p.  79. 

(}  Dissert.  75.  Sudden  transitions  from  profli- 
gate to  austere  manners  were  so  common  among 
individuals,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their 
sometimes  becoming  in  a  manper  national.  Aza 
rius,  a  chronicler  of  Milan,  after  describing  the  al- 
most incredible  dissoluteness  of  Pavia,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  instantaneous  reformation  wrought  by 
the  preaching  of  a  certain  friar  I'his  was  about 
1300  —Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t,  xvi.,  p.  .37.'> 
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ering  tli3  face  gave  such  opportunity  to 
crime  as  to  be  prohibited  by  the  govern- 
ment ;*  and  we  have  an  act  on  the  rolls 
of  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  for- 
bidding any  one,  "  under  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing all  his  worth,  to  receive  the  new  sect 
in  white  clothes,  pretending  to  great 
sanctity,"  which  liad  recently  appeared 
in  foreign  parts. f 

The  devotion  of  the  multitude  was 
pretended  wrought  to  this  fevcrish  height 
niiracies.  j^y  j^jg  prevailing  system  of  the 
clergy.  In  that  singular  polytheism 
which  had  been  grafted  on  the  language 
rather  than  the  prmciples  of  Christianity, 
nothing  was  so  conspicuous  as  the  belief 
of  perpetual  miracles;  if  indeed  those 
could  properly  be  termed  miracles,  which, 
by  their  constant  recurrence,  even  upon 
trifling  occasions,  might  seem  within  the 
ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence. 
These  superstitions  arose  in  what  are  call- 
ed primitive  times,  and  are  certainly  no 
part  of  ])opery,  if  in  that  word  we  include 
any  especial  reference  to  the  Homan  see. 
But  successive  ages  of  ignorance  swelled 
the  delusion  to  snch  an  enormous  pitch, 
that  it  was  as  dithcult  to  trace,  we  may 
say  without  exaggeration,  the  real  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel  in  the  popular  belief 
of  the  laity,  as  the  real  history  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  romance  of  Tur])in.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  absurd- 
ities were  produced,  as  well  as  nour- 
ished, by  ignorance.  In  most  cases  they 
were  the  work  of  deliberate  imposture. 
Every  cathedral  or  monastery  had  its 
tutelar  saint,  and  every  saint  his  legend, 
fabricated  in  order  to  enrich  the  church- 
es under  his  protection,  by  exaggerating 
his  virtues,  his  miracles,  and  conseiiuent- 
ly  his  j)o\ver  of  serving  those  who  paid 
liberaHy  for  liis  patronage. |  Many  of 
those  saints  were  imaginary  persons ; 
sometimes  a  blundered  inscription  added 
a  name  to  the  calendar;  and  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  a  heathen  god  was  sur[)rised  at 
th?  com[)any  to  which  he  was  introduced, 
and  the  rites  with  which  he  was  honour- 
ed.^ 

It  would  not  be  consonant  to  the  na- 
MwciiiefH  ^"""^  "^  ^^^^  present  work,  to 
ahaiiiK  from  dwell  upon  the  erroneousness 

«   Villaret,  t.  xii..  p.  327 

i  Kot.  Pari  .  V.  in.,  p.  428.  • 

X  This  IS  cotifrssod  by  the  authors  of  Hiatojre 
Liu6raire  de  la  France,  t.  li.,  p.  4.  ntui  uidecd  by 
many  Cat^iolic  wnier*.  I  nrt'ti  H't  (juot*'  .Mo- 
•heim,  wLo  more  than  confirms  cvrry  word  of  my 
text. 

^  Middlcton's  Letter  from  Rome.    If  »ome  of 
our  eloquent  countrymen's  posuimis  shnuld  l)c  di»- 
p'utfcd,  there  are  still  abundant  Catholic  testimo- 
nitts,  that  imaginary  sawta  have  been  canonized. 
Gg 


of  this  religion;  but  its  effect  i  pen  ibnaupw 
the  moral  aiut  intellectual  charac-  »••'"* 
ter  of  mankind  \va.>  .so  prominent,  that  no 
one  can  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
middle  ages  without  attending  more  than 
is  at  present  fashionable  to  their  ecclesi- 
astical history.  That  the  exclusive  wor- 
ship of  saints,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
artful  though  illiterate  priesthood,  de- 
graded the  understanding,  and  begot  a 
stupid  credulity  and  fanaticism,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  But  it  was  also  so  man- 
aged as  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  religion, 
and  pervert  the  standard  of  inonihty.  If 
these  inhabitants  of  heaven  had  been  rep- 
resented as  stern  avengers,  accepting  no 
slight  atonement  for  heavy  offences,  and 
prompt  to  interpose  their  control  over 
natural  events  for  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  guilt,  the  creed,  howexrr  im- 
possible to  be  recimciled  with  experience, 
might  have  proved  a  salutary  check  upon 
a  rude  people,  and  would  at  least  have 
had  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  ttfTir- 
ed  for  a  religious  imposture,  its  political 
expediency.  In  the  legends  of  those 
times,  on  the  contrary',  they  appeared 
only  as  perpetual  intercessors,  so  good- 
natured  and  so  powerful,  that  a  sinner 
was  more  emphatically  foolish  than  he  it 
usually  represented,  if  he  failed  ti)  secure 
himself  against  any  bad  coii.MMiueuces. 
For  a  little  attention  to  the  saints,  and 
especially  to  the  Virgin,  with  due  liberal- 
ity to  their  ser\anls,  had  saved,  we  would 
be  told,  so  many  of  the  most  ;  ws 

delinquents,  that  In-  might  tquii  ;.  - 

sume  upon  similar  luck  in  his  own  case. 
This  monstrous  superNliiion  grew  to 
its  height  in  the  twelfth  century.  Foi 
the  advance  that  learning  then  ?iiade  wat 
by  no  means  .suflicieiit  to  count«-ni<  t  the 
vast  increase  of  monasteries,  ai- 
portunitics  which  the  greater  ci  ri 

of  modem  languages  afforded  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  legendari*'  tales.  It  was  now 
too  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Virvjin, 
in  early  times  very  ^real,  r  <\  al- 

most exclusive  idolatry.     It  ull  to 

conceive  the  stupid  absurdity,  and  the 
disgusting  profaneiiess  of  those  stunes, 
which  wvTC  invented  by  the  monks  to  do 
lier  honour.  .\  few  examples  have  been 
throw  n  into  a  note.* 

•  LeGr:u:.!.!'.\u!iiiy  has  given  u#,  in  t!  .•  fi'th  toI 
ume  .  scverml  .  ?  •      ■ 

bv  w  «^enT(p  V   ■    • 

.    .,  .     .  ^'.  .  .,    :.», 
V.  .  pf  lUap*  appvAj  Uitfli  aoJ  cxlr»vBg»ot 

t.  .T. 

1  here  was  a  man    •  '        waa  bifft* 

way  robtiery  ;  but,  \n  :>  "ny  auch 

expedition,  he  was  cartlul  u  atklxcaa  a  prayer  l« 
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Whether  tlie  superstition  of  these  dark 
ages   had  actually  passed  that 
pether  un-    poiut,    wlieii   it  becomos  more 
!nixed  with  injurious  to  public  morals  and 
'^""^-  the  welfare  of  society  than  the 

entire  absence  of  all  religious  notions,  is 

the  Virgin.  Taken  at  last,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  While  the  cord  was  round  his  neck, 
he  made  his  usual  prayer,  nor  was  it  meft'ectual. 
The  Virgin  supported  his  feet  "  with  her  while 
hands,"  and  thus  kept  hnn  ahve  two  days,  to  the 
no  sn^.all  surprise  of  the  executioner,  who  attempt- 
ed to  complete  his  work  with  strokes  of  a  sword. 
But  the  same  invisible  hand  turned  aside  the  wea- 
pon, and  the  executioner  was  compelled  to  release 
his  victim,  acknowledging  the  miracle.  The  thief 
retired  into  a  monastery,  which  is  always  the  ter- 
mination of  these  del'verances. 

At  the  monastery  o.  St.  Peter,  near  Cologne, 
lived  a  monk  perfectly  dissolute  and  irreligious, 
but  very  devout  towards  the  Apostle.  Unluckily, 
he  died  suddenly  without  confession.  The  fiends 
came  as  usual  to  seize  his  soul.  St.  Peter,  vexed 
at  losing  so  faithful  a  votary,  besought  God  to  ad- 
mit the  monk  into  Paradise.  His  prayer  was  re- 
fused, and  though  the  whole  body  of  saints,  apos- 
tles, angels,  and  martyrs  joined  at  his  request  to 
make  interest,  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  this  extremi- 
ty he  had  recourse  to  the  Mother  of  God.  "  Fair 
lady,"  he  said,  "  my  monk  is  lost  if  you  do  not  in- 
terfere for  him  ;  but  what  is  impossible  for  us  will 
be  but  sport  to  you,  if  you  please  to  assist  us.  Your 
s(..i,  if  you  but  speak  a  word,  must  yield,  since  it  is 
in  your  power  to  command  him."  The  Queen 
Mother  assented,  and,  followed  by  all  the  virgins, 
moved  towards  her  Son.  He  who  had  himself 
liven  the  precept.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er, no  sooner  saw  his  own  parent  approach,  than  he 
.ose  to  receive  her ;  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
inquired  her  wishes.  The  rest  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. Compare  the  gross  stupidity,  or  rather 
the  atrocious  impiety  of  this  tale,  with  the  pure  the- 
ism of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  judge  whether  the 
Deity  was  better  worshipped  at  Cologne  or  at  Bag- 
dad. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this 
kind.  In  one  tale  the  Virgin  takes  the  shape  of  a 
nun,  who  had  eloped  from  the  convent,  and  per- 
forms her  duties  ten  years,  till,  tired  of  a  liber- 
tme  life,  she  returns  unsuspected.  This  was  in 
consideration  of  her  having  never  omitted  to  say 
an  Ave  as  she  passed  the  Virgin's  image.  In  an- 
other, a  gentleman,  in  love  with  a  handsome  wid- 
ow, consents,  at  the  instigation  of  a  sorcerer,  to 
renounce  God  and  the  saints,  but  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  the  Virgin,  well  knowing  that, 
if  he  kept  her  his  friend,  he  should  obtain  pardon 
through  her  means.  Accordingly,  she  inspired  his 
mistress  with  so  much  passion,  that  he  married 
her  within  a  few  days. 

These  tales,  it  may  be  said,  were  the  production 
of  Ignorant  rnen,  and  circulated  among  the  popu- 
lace. Certainly  they  would  have  excited  contempt 
and  indignation  in  the  more  enlightened  clergy. 
But  I  am  concerned  with  the  general  character  of 
religious  notions  among  the  people  :  and  for  this 
it  18  better  to  take  such  popular  compositions, 
adapted  to  what  the  laity^lready  believed,  than 
the  writings  of  comparatively  learned  and  reflect- 
ing men.  However,  stories  of  the  same  cast  are 
frequert  in  the  monkish  historians.  Matthew  Par- 
is, one  of  the  most  respectable  of  that  class,  and 
no  friend  to  the  covetousnefs  or  relaxed  lives  of 
the  priesthood,  tells  us  ofa  knight  who  was  on  the 
point  of  being  damned  for  frequenting  tournamei  ts, 


a  very  complex  question,  upon  which  1 
would  by  no  means  pronounce  an  affirm- 
ative decision.  A  salutary  influence^ 
breathed  from  the  spirit  of  a  more  gen- 
uine religion,  often  displayed  itself  among 
the  corruptions  of  a  degenerate  supersti- 
tion. In  the  original  principles  of  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  the  rules  by  which  they 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  governed, 
there  was  a  character  of  meekness,  self- 
denial,  and  charity,  that  could  not  wholly 
be  effaced.  These  virtues,  rather  thar. 
justice  and  veracity,  were  inculcated  by 
the  religious  ethics  of  themiddle  ages; 
and  in  the  relief  of  indigence,  it  may^ 
upon  the  whole,  be  asserted,  that  the 
monks  did  not  fall  short  of  their  profe'^"- 
sion.*  This  eleemosynary  spirit,  indeed, 
remarkably  distinguishes  both  Christian- 
ity and  Mahometanism  from  the  moral 
systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  very  deficient  in  general  humanity 
and  sympathy  with  suffering.  Nor  do  we 
find  in  any  single  instance  during  ancient 
times,  if  I  mistake  not,  those  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  alleviation  of  human 
miseries,  which" have  long  been  scattered 
over  every  part  of  Europe.  The  virtues 
of  the  monks  assumed  a  still  higher  char- 
acter Avhen  they  stood  forward  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  oppressed.  By  an  estab- 
lished law,  foiinded  on  very  ancient  su- 
perstition, the  precincts  of  a  church  af- 
forded sanctuary  to  accused  persons. 
Under  a  due  administration  of  justice, 
this  privilege  would  have  been  simply 
and  constantly  mischievous,  as  we  prop- 
erly consider  it  to  be  in  those  countries 
where  it  still  subsists.  But  in  the  rapine 
and  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  the  right 
of  sanctuary  might  as  often  be  a  shield 
to  innocence  as  an  immunity  to  crime. 
We  can  hardly  regret,  in  reflecting  on  the 
desolating  violence  which  prevailed,  that 

but  saved  by  a  donation  he  had  formerly  made  to 
the  Virgin,  p.  290. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  this  general 
opinion  ;  yet  an  account  of  expenses  at  IJolton 
Abbey,  about  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  published  in 
Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  p.  51,  makes  a  very 
scanty  show  of  almsgiving  in  tliis  opulent  monas- 
I  tery.  Much,  however,  was  no  doubt  given  in  vict 
uals.  But  it  is  a  strange  error  to  conceive  that 
English  monasteries  before  the  dissolution  fed  ih« 
indigent  part  of  the  nation,  and  gave  that  genrvtl 
relief  which  the  poor-laws  are  intended  to  aflfbrd. 
Piers  Plowman  is  indeed  a  satirist;  but  Ivs 
plainly  charges  the  monks  with  want  of  charity. 
Little  had  lordes  to  do  to  give   landes  from  theii 

heires, 
To  religious  that  have  no  ruthe  thrugh  it  lain  on 

their  aultres; 
In  many  places  there  the  parsons  be  themself  at 

ease, 
Of  the  poor  they  have  no  pitie,  and  that  is  theu 

poor  ch.iritie.. 
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theic  should  have  been  some  green  spots  i  communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  to 
in  thv  wilderness,  where  the  feeble  and  i  whom  none  of  these  reproaches  would 
the  pc/secuted  could  find  refuge.  How  apply.  In  the  very  best  view,  however, 
must  this  right  have  enhanced  the  ven-  that  can  be  taken' of  monastrrio^.  their 
eration  for  religious  institutions!     How  '  existence  is  deeply  injurious  to  i- 

gladly  must  the  victims  of  iiiternal  war-  I  eral  morals  of  a  nation.     They  .  ;  w 

fare  have  turned  their  eyes  from  the  men  of  pure  conduct  and  co'nscieniiout 
baronial  castle,  the  dread  and  scourge  of  1  principles  from  the  exercise  of  social  du- 
ihe  neighbourhood,  to  those  venerable  !  lies,  and  leave  the  common  mass  of  hu- 
walls,  within  which  not  even  the  clam-  '  man  vice  more  uninix«'d.  Such  nun  are 
our  of  arms  could  be  heard,  to  disturb  the  |  always  inclined  it)  f.»rrn  schenjes  of  as- 
char.tof  holy  men,  and  the  sacred  service  '  cetic' perfection,  which  can  onlv  be  ful- 
of  the  altar!  The  protection  of  the  sane-  filled  in  retirement ;  but,  in  the  strict 
tuarj-  was  never  withheld.  A  son  of  j  rules  of  monastic  life,  and  under  the  in- 
Chilperic,  king  of  France,  having  fled  to  ;  fluence  of  a  grovelli    -  *  •  '    ir 

that  of  Tours,  his  father   threatened  to  '  virtue  lost  all  it«»  i-  II 

ravage  all  the  lands  of  the  church  unless    implicitlv  in'  rire->  of  ^i, 

they  gave  him  up.     Gregory,  the  histo-    who  made  -  <>n  to  th'  -il 

rian,  bisliop  of  the  city,  rephed  in  the  only  the  condition,  but  the  measure  of  all 
name  of  his  clergy,  that  Christians  could  praise.  He  is  a  good  Christian,  says 
not  be  guilty  of  an  act  unheard  of  among  Kligius,  a  saint  of  the  seventh  rrntur'y, 
pagans.  The  king  was  as  good  as  his  who  comes  frequently  to  church  :  wlio 
word,  and  did  not  spare  the  estate  of  the  |  presents  an  oblntjon  that  it  may  \>c  of- 
church,  but  dared  not  infringe  its  privi-  i  fcred  to  God  on  the  altar;  who  does  not 
leges.  He  had  indeed  previously  ad- |  taste  the  fruits  of  his  land  till  he  has  con- 
dressed  a  letter  to  St.  Martin,  which  was  secrated  a  part  of  them  to  God ;  who  can 
laid  on  his  tomb  in  the  church,  request-  \  repeat  the  Creed  or  the  Lord'--  V  r. 
ing  permission  to  take  away  his  son  by  !  Redeem    your   souls    from    pu  ii 

force  ;  but  the  honest  saint  returned  no    while  it  is  in  your  power;  offer  pn  «««iib« 

and  tithes  to  churches,  light  candles  in 

holy  places  as  much  as  you  can  afford, 

Vices  of  ihe  tues,  which  had  induced  a  cred-    come  more  frequently  to  church,  implore 

monks  and    ulous  generation   to   enrich  so    the  protection  of  the  saints:  for,  if  voii 


answer. 
The  virtues,  indeed,  or  supposed  vir- 


-i»ii/^«   nr    til 


clergy.         many  of  the  monastic  order>-',    observe  these  things,  yt 
were  not  long  preserved.     We  must  re-    security  at  the  day  of  j  \, 

iect,  in  the  excess  of  our  candour,  all  Give  unto  us,  Lord,  for  wc  have  given 
testimonies  that  the  middle  ages  present,  |  unto  thee.* 
from  the  solemn  declaration  of  councils, 
and  reports  of  judicial  inquiry,  to  the 
casual  evidence  of  common  fame  in  the 
ballad  or  romance,  if  we  would  extenu- 
ate the  general  corruption  of  those  insti- 
tutions. In  vain  new  rules  of  discipline 
were  devised,  or  the  old  corrected  by  re- 
forms. Many  of  their  worst  vices  grew 
60  naturally  out  of  their  mode  of  life,  that 
a  stricter  discipline   could  have   no  ten- 


•  I 

I 


fiari',  tji. 
Williru    I 
!.'•,".>,  I  have  t.JM-ti  I; 
Morj  of   .1  rhT-NT 


Such  were  the  I .""»»  *^^ -^ 


>  iiiilereul  cuii^t*kU,  l^'ruf>> 


dency  to  extirpate  them.     ,  ^^^  ^,^^^^ 

frauds  I   have  already  noticed,  and  the  ^.  ^  ^  y' 
whole  scheme  of  hy[>ocritical  austerities.  [  a,jot. 

Their  extreme  liceiitiousness  was  some-  diately  ludcbiea  lur  u  -  iilsi.  LUatics  \  ,  v-i.  « 
times  hardly  concenlcd  by  the  cowl  of  "°[^',jjj^ 
sanctity  1  know  not  by  what  right  wo 
should  disbelieve  the  reports  of  the  visit- 
ation unier  Henry  \  \\\.,  entering  as  they 
do  into  a  multitude  of  specific  charges, 
both  pr(>l)al)le  in  their  nature  and  conso- 
nant, to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
«rorld.t      Doubtless    there   were   many 


♦  5?chmidt,  Hi»t.  des  Allfimands,  t.  i  ,p.  Tti. 

f  Seo  Foslirooke*s  HtUjj»h  .Moiia<liiHm,  vol.  i  , 
p  127,  ami  vul  ii.p  A.  for  »  farraj?"  of  evidence 
■f  dinst  the  monk.-*.  Clemangis,  a  French  theolo* 
Gg'J 


I  leavo  this  pasnage  n- 
tion.t.     Hilt  It  IS  due  to 


f 

1''    r    >  ■    -         --•   '■■-      - 

•hcim,  M  will  appear  on  retvmnf  to  hu 
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EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


[Chap.  IX 


With  such  a  definition  of  the  Christian 
character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any 
fraud  and  injustice  became  honourable 
when  it  contributed  to  the  riches  of  the 
clergy  and  glory  of  their  order.  Their 
fiauds,  however,  were  less  atrocious  than 
tlie  savage  bigotry  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  ow^n  system  and  infected  the 
laity.  In  Saxony,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
the  countries  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  san- 
gpinary  persecution  extirpated  the  origi- 
nal idolatry.  The  Jews  wejje  every- 
where the  objects  of  popular  msult  and 
oppression,  frequently  of  a  general  mas- 
sacre, though  protected,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  the  laws  of  the  church,  as  well 
as,  in  general,  by  temporal  princes.*  Of 
the  crusades  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
peat, that  they  began  in  a  tremendous 
eruption  of  fanaticism,  and  ceased  only 
because  that  spirit  could  not  be  constant- 
ly kept  alive.  A  similar  influence  pro- 
duced the  devastation  of  Languedoc,  the 
stakes  and  scatfolds  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  rooted  in  the  religious  theory  of  Eu- 
r  )pe  those  maxims  of  intolerance  which 
i.  has  so  slowly,  and  still,  perhaps,  so  im- 
perfectly, renounced. 

From  no  other  cause  are  the  dictates 
of  sound  reason  and  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  more  confused  than  by  this  nar- 
row theological  bigotry.  For  as  it  must 
often  happen  that  men,  to  whom  the  ar- 
rogance of  a  prevailing  faction  imputes 
religious  error,  are  exemplary  for  their 
performance  of  moral  duties,  these  vir- 
tues gradually  cease  to  make  their 
proper  impression,  and  are  depreciated 
by  the  rigidly  orthodox,  as  of  little  value 

quote  the  passage  as  containing  a  complete  defini" 
tion  of  the  Christian  character.  His  translator, 
Maclaine,  mistook  this,  and  wrote,  in  consequence, 
the  severe  note  which  Robertson  has  copied.  I 
have  seen  the  whole  passage  in  D'Achery's  Spici- 
legium  (vol.  v.,  p.  213,  4to.  edit.),  and  can  testify 
that  Dr.  Lmgard  is  perfectly  correct.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  IS  a  striking  proof  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  lake  any  authorities  at  second  hand. — Note  to 
Fourth  Edition. 

*  Mr.  Turner  has  collected  many  curious  facts 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  .Tews,  especially  in 
England.— Hist,  of  Enghnd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95.  Others 
may  be  found  dispersed  in  Velly's  History  of 
France;  and  many  in  the  Spanish  writers,  Mari- 
ana and  Zurita.  The  foUowmg  are  from  Vais- 
Bette's  History  of  Languedoc.  It  was  the  custom 
at  Toulouse  to  give  a  blow  on  the  face  to  a  Jew 
every  Easter;  this  was  commuted  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  a  tribute,  t.  ii.,  p.  151.  At  Beziers  an- 
other usage  prevailed,  that  of  attacking  the  Jews' 
hou.«i€8  with  stones  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter. 
No  other  weapon  was  to  be  used  ;  but  it  generally 
produced  bloodshed.  The  populace  were  regularly 
instigated  to  the  assault  by  a  sermon  from  the 
bishop.  At  length  a  prelate  wiser  than  the  reot 
abolished  this  ancient  practice,  but  not  without  re- 
.ejving  a  good  sum  from  the  Jews,  p.  485. 


'Yi  comparison  with  just  opmions  ic 
speculative  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
vices  are  forgiven  to  those  who  are  zeal- 
ous in  the  faith.  I  speak  too  gently,  and 
with  a  view  to  later  times ;  in  treating 
of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  crimes  weve  commend- 
ed. Thus  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  saint  of 
the  church,  after  relalmg  a  most  atro- 
cious story  of  Clovis,  the  murder  of  a 
prince  whom  he  had  previously  instiga- 
ted to  parricide,  continues  the  sentence  : 
"  For  God  daily  subdued  his  enemies  to 
his  hand,  and  increased  his  kingdom  : 
because  he  walked  before  him  in  upright- 
ness, and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his 
eyes."* 

Ii  is  a  frequent  complaint  of  ecclesias- 
tical  waiters,  that  the  rigorous  commuta 
penances,  imposed  by  the  prim-  tion  of 
itive  canons  upon  delinquents,  P''"^"'^^^- 
were  commuted  in  a  laxer  state  of  dis- 
cipline for  less  severe  atonements,  and 
ultimately  indeed  for  money. f  We  must 
not,  however,  regret  that  the  clergy 
should  have  lost  the  power  of  compelling 
men  to  abstain  fifteen  years  from  eating 
meat,  or  to  stand  exposed  \o  public  de- 
rision at  the  gates  of  a  church.  Such 
implicit  submissiveness  could  only  have 
produced  superstition  and  hypocrisy 
among  the  laity,  and  prepared  the  road 
for  a  tyranny  not  less  oppressive  than 
that  of  India  or  ancient  Egypt.  Indeed, 
the  two  earliest  instances  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal interference  Avith  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereigns, namely,  the  depofjition  of  Wam- 
ba  in  Spain,  and  that  of  Louis  the  Debo- 
nair, were  founded  upon  this  austere  sys- 
tem of  penitence.  But  it  is  true  that  a 
repentance  redeemed  by  money,  or  per- 


*  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  ii.,  c.  40.  Of  Theodebert, 
grandson  of  Clovis,  the  same  historian  says,  mag 
nuni  se  etin  omni  bonitate  prsecipuum reddidit.  In 
the  next  paragraph  we  lind  a  story  of  his  having 
two  wives,  and  looking  so  tenderly  on  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  them,  that  her  mother  tossed  her  over 
a  bridge  into  the  river,  1.  iii.,  c.  25.  This  indeed  is 
a  trifle  to  the  passage  in  the  text.  There  aie  cori- 
tinual  proofs  of  immorality  in  the  monkish  histori- 
ans. In  the  history  of  Ramsey  Abbey,  one  of  our 
best  documents  for  Anglo-Saxon  times,  we  have  an 
anecdote  of  a  bishop  who  made  a  Danish  nobleman 
drunk  that  he  might  cheat  him  of  an  estate,  which 
is  told  with  much  approbation. — Gale,  Script.  An- 
glic, t.  i.,  p.  441.  Walter  de  Heraingford  recounts 
with  excessive  delig'  the  well-kr^own  story  of  tht 
Jews  who  were  persuaded  by  the  captain  of  theii 
vrssel  to  walk  on  the  sands  at  low  water,  till  the 
rising  tide  drowned  them  ;  and  adds  that  the  cap- 
tain was  both  pardoned  and  rewarded  for  it  by  the 
king,  gratiam  promcruit  et  pra?mium.  'F'his  is  a 
mistake,  inas-iiuch  as  he  was  hanged  ;  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  cha.-acter  of  the  historian.— Ilemingford, 
p.  21. 

t  Fleury,  Troisiftme  dincours  sur  I'Histoire  Ec 
"Jdsiztst^que. 
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formed  b/  a  substitute,  could  have  no 
salutary  effect  on  the  sinner ;  and  some 
of  the  modes  of  atonement  which  the 
church  most  approved  were  particularly 
hostile  to  public  morals.  None  was  so 
usual  as  pilgrimage,  whether  to  Jerusa- 
lem or  Rome,  wiiicji  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  devotion ;  or  to  the  shrine  of 
some  national  saint,  a  James  of  Compos- 
tella,  a  David,  or  a  Thomas  Becket. 
This  licensed  vagrancy  was  naturally 
productive  of  dis.';oluteness,  especially 
among  the  women.  Our  Knglish  ladies,  ' 
in  their  zeal  to  obtain  the  spiritual  treas-  ! 
ures  of  Home,  are  said  to  have  relaxed 
the  necessary  caution  about  one  that 
was  in  their  own  custody. •  There  is 
a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  directed 
against  itinerant  penitents,  who  probably 
considered  the  iron  chain  around  their 
necks  an  expiation  of  future  as  well  as 
past  offences. t 

The  crusades  may  be  considered  as 
martial  pilgrimages  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  their  induence  upon  general 
morality  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
pernicious.  Those  who  served  under 
the  cross  would  not  indeed  have  lived 
very  '^'irtuously  at  home ;  but  the  confi- 
denc"  in  their  own  merits,  which  the 
principle  of  such  expeditions  inspired, 
must  have  aggravated  the  ferocity  and 
dissoluteness  of  their  ancient  habits. 
Several  historians  attest  the  depravation 
of  morals  which  existed  both  among  the 
crusaders  and  in  the  states  formed  out  of 
their  conquests. | 

While  religion  had  thus  lost  almost 
Want  of  every  quality  that  renders  it  con- 
law,  ducive  to  the  good  order  of  soci- 
ety, the  control  of  human  law  was  still 
less  etficacious.  Hut  this  part  of  my 
subject  has  been  anticipated  in  other 
passages  of  the  present  work ;  and  I 
shall  only  glance  at  the  want  of  regular 
subordination,  which  rendered  legislative 
and  judicial  edicts  a  dead  letter,  and  at 
the  incessant  private  warfare,  rendered 
legitimate  by  the  usages  of  most  conti- 
nental nations.  Such  hostilities,  con- 
ducted, as  they  must  usually  have  been, 
with  injustice  and  cruelty,  'joidd  not  fail 
to  produce  a  degree  of  rapacious  feroci- 
ty in  the  g'jneral  disposition  of  a  people. 

•  Henry,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  c.  7. 

•f  Da  Cant;e,  V.  Pcregrinatio.  Noti  sinantur  Ta- 
gari  isti  iiudi  cum  ferro,  qui  dicunt  »*•  datl  pocni- 
tentiA  ire  vagante.i.  Melius  vuietur,  ut  si  aliquod 
inconsuctum  et  rapiialc  crimpti  co'ic-"""-'"*,  in 
uno  loco  ptTinanpant  labornutes  rt  -^  et 

poenitontiain  agonies,  secundum  quo;       6  us 

unposilum  Hit. 

i  I.  de  Vilnaco,  in  Oesta  Dei  per  Francos,  t.  i. 
ViLlani,  L  vii ,  c.  144. 


And  this  certainly  wa«  among  the  char- 
acteristics of  every  nation  for  many 
centuries. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  the  degradation  of 
society  during  the  dark  ages  from  i>jr*jj. 
the  state  of  religion  and  j>ohre.  uonof 
Certainly  there  are  a   '  .«»f*ia 

landmarks  of  monil  di-  deep. 

ly  fixed  in  human  nature,  ihat  no  degree 
of  rudeness  can  destroy,  nor  even  any 
superstition  remove  them.  Wherever 
an  extreme  corruj)tion  ha.s,  in  any  par 
licular  society,  defaced  these  sacred 
archetypes  that  are  uiven  to  guide  and 
correct  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  it  is 
in  the  course  of  Providence  that  the  so- 
ciety itself  should  perish  !•■.  d  dis- 
cord  or  the  sword  of  a  <  r.  In 
the  worst  ages  of  Kurojxi  there  must 
have  existed  the  seeds  of  social  virtues, 
of  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  disinterested* 
ness ;  sufficient  at  least  to  preserve  the 
public  approbation  of  rnori*  elevatof)  prin- 
ciples than  the  pul'  i\. 
Without  these  iiii_  ■  ;is, 
there  could  have  been  no  restoration  of 
the  moral  energies ;  nothing  upon  which 
reformed  faith,  revived  knowledge,  re- 
newed law,  could  exercise  their  nourish- 
ing intluences.  But  history,  which  re- 
flects only  the  more  prominent  features 
of  society,  cannot  exhibit  the  virtues  that 
were  scarcely  able  to  struggle  through 
the  general  deprivation.  I  am  aware 
that  a  tone  of  exaggerated  derlamalion 
is  at  all  tunes  usual  with  •  'lo  la 
ment  the  vices  of  their  o\.  ;  and 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  abun- 
dant need  of  allowance  on  this  score. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  found  any  infer- 
ences as  to  the  '  -j. 
eiy  on  single  i:,  .v. 
ever  atrocious,  especially  when  ccmimit- 
ted  under  the  inthiencc  of  violent  pas- 
sion. Such  enormities  are  the  fruil  of 
every  age,  and  none  is  to  be  meajtured 
by  them.  They  make,  however,  a  "^troni 
impression  at  the  niornciit,  A 
a  place  in  conleinp(»rary  m 
which  modern  writers  are  commonly 
glad  to  extract  whatever  may  seem  lo 
throw  lirrht  ufion  manners.  I  shall  there- 
for' '1- 
lar »  in 
the  records  of  the  middle  aces,  iesi  1 
should  weaken  a  general  prt)j>o!«iiion  by 
offering  an  iinjwrfect  induction  lo  sup. 
port  it,  and  '  '  *  '  "'  'tv 
serviuu,  th  k*- 
tini'  <l,  its  to  a  L'  f^ 
far  :  I"  every  rn  ,  '0 
tho^       1   \s!ii<!i  we    ire   thrown.*    On* 

•  Henry  Kaa  taken  pama  in  drawttif  •  pirto* 
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crime,  as  more  umversal  and  character- 
istic than  others,  may  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. All  writers  agree  in  the  preva- 
lence of  judicial  perjury.  It  seems  to 
have  almost  invariably  escaped  human 
punishment ;  and  the  barriers  of  super- 
stition were  in  this,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance, too  feeble  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Many  of  the  proofs 
by  ordeal  were  applied  to  witnesses  as 
well  as  those  whom  they  accused ;  and 
undoubtedly  trial  by  combat  was  pre- 
served, in  a  considerable  degree,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  se- 
curing a  just  cause  against  the  perjury 
of  witnesses.  Robert,  king  of  France, 
perceiving  how  frequently  men  forswore 
themselves  upon  the  relics  of  saints,  and 
less  shocked,  apparently,  at  the  crime 
than  at  the  sacrilege,  caused  an  empty 
reliquary  of  crystal  to  be  used,  that  those 
who  touched  it  might  incur  less  guilt  in 
fact,  though  not  in  intention.  Such  an 
anecdote  characterizes  both  the  man  and 
the  times.* 

The  favourite  diversions  of  the  middle 
Love  of  ages,  in  the  intervals  of  war, 
field  sports,  were  those  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  The  former  must  in  all  coun- 
tries be  a  source  of  pleasure ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  modera- 
tion by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  With 
the  northern  invaders,  however,  it  was 
rather  a  predominant  appetite  than  an 
amusement ;  it  was  their  pride  and  their 
ornament,  the  theme  of  their  songs,  the 
object  of  their  laws,  and  the  business  of 
their  lives.     Falconry,  unknown  as  a  di- 

not  very  favourable,  of  Anglo-Saxon  manners. — 
Book  II.,  chap.  7.  This  perhaps  is  the  best  chap- 
ter, as  the  volume  is  the  best  volume,  of  his  une- 
qual work.  His  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is 
derived  in  a  great  degree  from  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  does  not  spare  them.  Their  civil  histo- 
ry, indeed,  and  their  laws  speak  sufficiently  against 
the  character  of  that  people.  But  the  Normans 
had  little  more  to  boast  of  in  respect  of  moral  cor- 
rectness. Their  luxurious  and  dissolute  habits  are 
as  much  noticed  as  their  insolence  ;  et  peccati  cu- 
jusdam,  ab  hoc  solo  admodum  alieni,  flagrAsse  in- 
fami4  testantur  veteres. — Vid.  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
p.  6U2.  Johann.  Sarisburiensis  Policraticus,  p. 
194.  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  59.  The 
ttate  of  manners  in  France  under  the  two  first 
races  of  kings,  and  in  Italy  both  under  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  suV^sequent  dynasties,  may  be  col- 
lected from  thf;ir  histories,  their  laws,  and  those 
niiscellaneous  facts  which  books  of  every  descrip- 
tion contain.  Neither  Velly,  nor  Muratori,  Dis- 
sert. 23,  is  so  satisfactory  as  we  might  desire. 

*  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  3.35.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  Quid  mores  sine  legibus '!  is  as 
lust  a  question  a.^  that  of  Horace ;  and  that  bad 
taws  must  produce  bad  morals.  The  strange  prac- 
tice of  requiring  numerous  cornpurgatorH  lo  prove 
the  innocenci  of  an  accused  person  had  a  most 
obvious  tendency  to  increase  perjury. 


version  to  the  ancients,  became  from  tht 
fourth  century  an  equally  delightful  occu 
pation.*  From  the  Salique  and  other  bar 
barons  codes  of  the  fifth  century  to  th« 
close  of  the  period  under  our  review 
every  age  would  furnish  testimony  to  th« 
ruhng  passion  for  these  two  species  or 
chase,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called 
the  mysteries  of  woods  and  rivers.  A 
knight  seldom  stirred  from  his  house  with 
out  a  falcon  on  his  wrist  or  a  greyhound 
that  followed  him.  Thus  are  Harold  and 
his  attendants  represented,  in  the  famous 
tapestry  of  Bayeux.  And  in  the  monu- 
ments of  those  who  died  anywhere  but 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  greyhound  lying  at  their  feet,  or  the 
bird  upon  their  wrists.  Nor  are  the 
tombs  of  ladies  without  their  falcon;  for 
this  diversion  being  of  less  danger  and 
fatigue  than  the  chase,  was  shared  by  the 
delicate  sex.f 

It  was  impossible  to  repress  the  eager 
ness  with  which  the  clergy,  especially 
after  the  barbarians  were  tempted  by 
rich  bishoprics  to  take  upon  them  the  sa- 
cred functions,  rushed  into  these  secular 
amusements.  Prohibitions  of  councils, 
however  frequently  repeated,  produced 
little  effect.  In  some  instances,  a  par- 
ticular monastery  obtained  a  dispensa 
tion.  Thus  that  of  St.  Denis,  in  774,  rep- 
resented to  Charlemagne  that  the  flesh 
of  hunted  animals  was  salutary  for  sick 
monks,  and  that  their  skins  would  serve 
to  bind  the  books  in  the  library. J  Rea- 
sons equally  cogent,  we  may  presume, 
could  not  be  wanting  in  every  other  case. 
As  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  perfectly 
feudal  lords,  and  often  did  not  scruple  to 
lead  their  vassals  into  the  field,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  debar 
themselves  of  an  innocent  pastime.  It 
was  hardly  such  indeed,  when  practised 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Alexander 
III.,  by  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Berk- 
shire, dispenses  with  their  keeping  the 
archdeacon  in  dogs  and  hawks  during 
his  visitation.^  This  season  gave  jovial 
ecclesiastics  an  opportunity  of  trying 
different  countries.  An  archbishop  of 
York,  in  1321,  seems  to  have  carried  a 
train  of  two  hundred  persons,  who  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  abbeys 
on  his  road,  and  to  have  hunted  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  from  parish  to  parish,  jj 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  23,  t.  i.,  p.  30G.  (Italian.) 
Beckman's  Hist,  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.,  p.  319.  Vie 
privee  des  Frangais,  t.  ii.,  p.  1. 

t  Vie  privee  des  Fraiu;ai3,  t.  i.,  p.  320  ;  t.  ii.  p.  11 

t  Idem,  t.  i.,  p.  324.  ^  Ryrner,  t.  i.,  p.  Gl. 

Il  W^hitaker's  Hist,  of  Criver  n  310,  and  cW 
Whalley,  p.  PI. 
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The  third  council  of  Lateran,  in  1180, 
had  prohibited  this  amusement  on  such 
journeys,  and  restricted  bishops  to  a  tram 
of  forty  or  fifty  horses.* 

Though  hunting  had  ceased  to  be  a  ne- 


must  have  had  on  agriculture,  it  is  easy 
to  conjectun-.     T-  of  forcsijfc. 

the  drainmg  of  m  i  ihe  eiU^- 

pation  of  mischievous  anmiHlii  which  in- 
habit them,  arc  llie  rirst  objects  of  inairt 


cessary  means  of  procuring  food,  it  was  i  labour  in  reclaiming  the  earlii  to  lU  ase ; 


a  very  convenient  resource,  on  wiiich  the 
\vholesomeness  and  comfort,  as  well  as 
the  luxury  of  the  table  depended.  De- 
fore  the  natural  pastures  were  improved, 
and  new  kinds  of  fodder  for  cattle  dis- 
covered, it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
the  sunnner  stock  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. Hence  a  portion  of  it  was  regularly 
slaughtered  and  salted  for  winter  provis- 
ion. We  may  suppose,  that  w  hen  no  al- 
ternative  was   offered   but   these   salted 


and   these   were   forbidden   by  a  i 

aristocracy,  whose  control  over  ll  -         ^;- 
ress    of    agricultural   improveinciu   waa 
unlimited,  and  who  had  not  yet  leurued 
to  sacrifice  their  pleasures  lu  their  ava 
rice. 

These  habits  of  the  rich,  and  the  mis- 
erable servitude  of  iho.se  who  Uadaiaieoi 
cultivated  the  land,  rendered  "ff'^"i"»«- 
its  fertility  unavaihiig.  Predial  servitude 
indeed,  in  some  of  its  modificalion»,  ha^i 


meats,  even  the  leanest  venison  was  de-  j  always   been  the  great  bnr  to  miprove- 


voured  with  relish.  There  was  some 
what  more  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  se- 
verity with  which  the  lords  of  forests 
and  manors  preserved  the  beasts  of 
chase,  than  if  they  had  been  considered 
as  merely  objects  of  sport.  The  laws 
relating  to  preservation  of  game  were 
in  every  country  uncommonly  rigorous. 
They  formed  in  Kngland  that  odious 
system  of  forest-laws  which  distinguish- 
id  the  tyranny  of  our  Norman  kings. 
Capital  punishment  for  killing  a  stag  or 
wild  boar  was  frecjuent,  and  perhaps  w  ar- 
ranted  by  law,  until  the  charier  of  John.f 
The  French  code  was  less  severe,  but 
even  Henry  IV.  enacted  the  pain  of  death 
against  the  repeated  oflTence  of  chasing 
deer  in  the  royal  forests.  The  privilege 
of  hunting  was  reserved  to  the  nobility 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  who  extended 
it  in  some  deoree  to  persons  of  lower 
birfh-l 

This  exresf,ivc  passion  for  the  sports 
of  the  field  produced  t^ose  evils  which 
are  apt  to  result  from  it ;  a  strenuous 
idleness,  which  disdained  all  useful  occu- 
pations, and  an  oppressive  spirit  towards 
the  peasantry.  The  devastation  com- 
mitted undnr  the  pretence  of  destroyin? 
wild  animals,  which  had  been  already 
projected  in  their  depredations,  is  noticed 
m  serious  authors,  and  lias  also  been  the 
topic  of  popular  ballads,^  What  effect  this 

♦  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii  .  p.  'ZM. 

f  John  of  SaliAbury  invrit;)!!)  :i^Miii»t  the  game- 
laws  of  his  ajfo,  with  an  odd  tru^i^'  ^  fr.ni}  »Ki- 
Gojpel  to  th«'  l'aii<lerta.     Nee  v« 

tiro  unk  lx'>tiolA  perdcre,  quern  u:.  . 
IU8   sani^iiino    re«iemit   suo.      Qua?   : 
■unt,  et  de  jure  uccupantiuin  fiiint.  t. 
Oa&na  ternerilris  vmdicaro,  Ace  —  rulirraticun,  p 
X  Le  ("irand,  Vio  privie  drs  Krain.itis.  t    i ,  p.  :r 
()  For  \\\*'  injuries  which  tins  people  Bnstainf>d 
from  tlie  pei^non.d  rights  of  the  rh.i»e  \n  the  elov- 
enlh  century,  fwc  the  Uecn«»il  Ars  lii<«tiiripns,  in  ttie 
▼aluahle  preface  to  the  eleven'h  xnlninr,  p.  IH| 
This  t  onlinued  to  t>e  felt  in  France  down  to  the 


ineiit.     In  the   aiincui  my  of 

Rome,  the  labouring  li  a  nie- 

nial  slave  of  some  wealthy  senator,  had 
not  even  that  qualified  interest  in  the  soil 
which  the  tenure  of  viUanage  allbrdid  to 
the  peasant  of  feu«I  Ii:;ly,  there- 

fore, a  countr\'  pn  many  natural 

impediments,  was  but  imperfeeily  re- 
duced into  cultivation  before  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarians.*  That  revolution 
destroyed  agriculture  with  every  other 
art,  and  suceeediiig  calamities  during  fivo 
or  six  centuries,  left  the  finest  n  yions 
of  10iir(»|)e  unfruitful  and  desolate.  There 
are  but  two  possible  modes  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  earth  <'an  be  increased ; 
one  by  renderiiiff  fresli  land  scr^  u  »able  ; 
tlie  other   by  i'  i,'  the  ftriility  of 

that  which   is  cultivated.     The 

la;»t  is  only  attainable  by  the*  applH*atioii 
of  capital  and  of  skill  to  agriculture  : 
neither  of  which  could  be  experted  ia 
the  nider  ages  of  -  'V  vt 

is,  to  a  certain  ext»  lo 

while  waste  lands  reinaiti  ;  but  it  was 
checked  by  laws  hostile  to  improvement, 
such  a.s  the  manorial  and  commonable 
rights  in  Kngland,  and  by  the  general 
tone  of  manners. 

Till   the   reiuMi  of  f  rtj 

were    no   towns   in  (;•  a 

few  that  had  been  eret  le 


revolution,  to  which  it  did  not  pcrhaita 


tmr- 

i-l   til  tin* 
1  of  the 
iiiucit  ^liAimt  (l«*f  ll'*,  uodrr  '■. 


hllle  con- 

fhe 

I 

.    -'P- 
■  laws, 

rt  and 
in  orv 
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and  Danube  by  the  Romans.  A  house 
with  its  stables  and  farm-buildings,  sur- 
coundod  by  a  hedge  or  enclosure,  was 
called  a  court,  or,  as  we  find  it  in  our 
law-books,  a  curtilage  ;  the  toft  or  home- 
stead of  a  more  genuine  English  dialeci;. 
One  of  these,  with  the  adjacent  domain  of 
arable  fields  and  woods,  had  the  name  of 
a  villa  or  manse.  Several  manses  com- 
posed a  march ;  and  several  marches 
formed  a  pagus,  or  district.*  From  these 
elements  in  the  progress  of  population, 
arose  villages  and  towns.  In  France 
midoubtedly  there  were  always  cities  of 
some  importance.  Country  parishes 
contained  several  manses  or  farms  of 
arable  land,  around  a  common  pasture, 
where  every  one  was  bound  by  custom  to 
feed  his  cattle. f 

The  condition  even  of  internal  trade 
Of  inter-  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of 
nai  trade,  agriculture.  There  is  not  a  ves- 
tige perhaps  to  be  discovered  for  several 
centuries  of  any  considerable  manufac- 
ture ;  I  mean  of  working  up  articles  of 
common  utility  to  an  extent  beyond  what 
the  necessities  of  an  adjacent  district  re- 
quired.|  Rich  men  kept  domestic  arti- 
sans among  their  servants  ;  even  kings, 
in  the  ninth  century,  had  their  clothes 
made  by  the  women  upon  their  farms  :<^ 
but  the  peasantry  must  have  been  suppli- 
ed with  garments  and  implements  of  la- 
bour by  purchase,  and  every  town,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  had  its  weaver,  its  smith, 
and  its  currier.  But  there  were  almost 
insuperable  impediments  to  any  extended 


*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem.,  t.  i.,  p.  408.  Tlie 
following  passag^e  seems  to  illustrate  Schmidt's 
account  of  German  villages  in  the  ninth  century, 
though  relatmg  to  a  different  age  and  country. 
"  A  toft,''  fc>j;^  Dr.  Whitaker,  "  is  a  homestead  in  a 
village,  so  called  from  the  small  tufts  of  maple, 
elm,  ash,  and  other  wood,  with  which  dwelling- 
houses  were  anciently  overhung.  Even  now  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  Craven  without  being  struck 
with  the  insulated  homesteads,  surrounded  by  their 
little  garths,  and  overhung  with  tufts  of  trees. 
These  are  the  genuine  tofts  and  crofts  of  our  an- 
cestors, with  the  substitution  only  of  stone  to  the 
wooden  crocks  and  thatched  roofs  of  antiquity." 
—Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  380. 

t  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Speculum  Saxonicum,  a 
collection  of  feudal  customs  which  prevailed  over 
most  of  Germany,  that  no  one  might  have  a  sep- 
arate pasture  for  his  cattle  unless  he  possessed 
ihree  mansi.— Du  Cange,  Mansus.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  price  paid,  I  suppose  to  the  lord,  for 
agistment  in  the  common  pasture. 

X  The  only  mention  of  a  manufacture,  as  early 
as  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  that  I  remember  tc 
tflve  met  with,  is  in  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  140,  who 
says,  that  cloths  were  exported  from  Friseland  to 
England  and  other  parts.  He  quotes  no  authori- 
ty, but  I  arn  satisfiea  that  he  has  not  advanced  the 
(act  gratuitously. 

6  Schmidt,  1. 1.,  p.  4'  1  ;  t.  ii.,  p.  14G. 


tratSc;  the  insecurity  of  moveable  wealth, 
and  difficulty  of  accumulating  it ;  the  ig- 
norance of  mutual  wants ;  the  peril  of 
robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  and 
the  certainty  of  extortion.  In  the  do- 
mains of  every  lord,  a  toll  was  to  be  paid 
in  passing  his  bridge,  or  along  his  high- 
way, or  at  his  market.*  These  customs, 
equitable  and  necessary  in  their  princi- 
ple, became  in  practice  oppressive,  be- 
cause they  were  arbitrary,  and  renewed 
in  every  petty  territory  wliich  the  road 
might  intersect.  Several  of  Charle- 
magne's capitularies  repeat  complaints 
of  these  exactions,  and  endeavour  to 
abolish  such  tolls  as  were  not  founded  on 
prescription.!  One  of  them  rather  amu- 
singly illustrates  the  modesty  and  mod- 
eration of  the  landholders.  It  is  enacted 
that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  go  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  pay  toll  at  a  par- 
ticular bridge,  when  he  can  -^ross  the 
river  more  conveniently  at  another 
place. I  These  provisions,  like  most 
others  of  that  age,  were  unlikely  to  pro- 
duce much  amendment.  It  was  only 
the  milder  species,  however,  of  feudal 
lords  wiio  w^ere  content  with  the  tribute 
of  merchants.  The  more  ravenous  de- 
scended from  their  fortresses  to  pillage 
the  wealthy  traveller,  or  shared  in  the 
spoil  of  inferior  plunderers,  whom  they 
both  protected  and  instigated.  Proofs 
occur,  even  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  government  had  re- 
gained its  energy,  and  civilization  had 
made  considerable  progress,  of  public 
robberies  systematically  perpetrated  by 
men  of  noble  rank.  In  the  more  savage 
times,  before  the  twelfth  century,  they 
were  probably  too  frequent  to  excite 
much  attention.  It  was  a  custom  in 
some  places  to  Svaylay  travellers,  and 
not  only  to  plunder,  but  to  sell  them  as 
slaves,  or  compel  them  to  pay  a  ransom. 
Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  lord,  says  an  historian, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  territo- 
ry.^ Germany  appears  to  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  the  country  where  down- 
right robbery  was  most  unscrupulously 
practised  by  the  great.  Their  castles, 
erected  on  almost  inaccessible   heights 

*  Du  Cange,  Pedagium,  Pontaticum,  TelouiJ 
um,  Mercatum,  Stallagium,  Lastagium,  &c. 

t  r3aluz.  Capit.,  p.  621,  et  alibi. 

t  Ut  nuUus  cogatur  ad  pontem  ire  ad  fluviom 
transeundum  propter  telonei  causas  quando  illtf  in 
alio  loco  compeiidiosius  illud  flumen  transire  po- 
test, p.  764,  et  alibi. 

()  Eadmer  apud  Recueil  des  Historien.s  drt 
Gaiiles,  t.  xi.,  preface,  p.  192.  Pro  ritu  illius  loci 
a  domino  terrae  captivitati  addicitur. 
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among  the  woods,  became  the  secure  re- 
ceptacles of  predatory  bands,  who  spread 
error  over  the  country.  From  these 
oarbarian  lords  of  the  dark  ages,  as  from 
1  living  model,  the  romancers  are  said  to 
nave  drawn  their  giants  and  other  disloy- 
al enemies  of  true  chivalry.  Robbery 
indeed  is  the  constant  theme  both  of  the 
Capitularies  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws ;  one  has  more  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  intrepid  thirst  of  lucre,  which  indu- 
ced a  very  few  mercliants  to  exchange 
the  products  of  diflferent  regions,  than  to 
ask  why  no  general  spirit  of  commer- 
cial activity  prevailed. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
And  of  for-  obvious  tliat  vcry  little  oriental  , 
eign  com-  trade  could  have  existed  in  tliese 
merce.  westcm  couutries  of  Europe, 
Destitute  as  they  have  been  created, 
speaking  comparatively,  of  national  pro- 
ductions fit  for  exportation,  their  inven- 
tion and  industry  are  the  great  resources 
from  which  they  can  supply  the  demands 
of  the  east.  JJefore  any  manufactures 
were  established  in  Europe,  her  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Etrypt  and  Asia 
must  of  necessity  have  been  very  trifling; 
because,  whatever  inclination  she  might 
feel  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  those  genial 
regions;  she  wanted  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them.  It  is  not  therefore  ncces.sary 
to  rest  the  miserable  condition  of  oriental 
commerce  upon  the  Saracen  con<|uests, 
because  the  poverty  of  Europe  is  an  ade- 
quate cause  ;  and,  in  fact,  what  little  traf- 
fic remained  was  carried  on  with  no  ma- 
terial inconvemence  through  the  channel 
of  Constantinople.  Venice  took  the  lead 
in  trading  with  (Jn'cce  and  more  eastern 
countries.*  Ainalfi  had  the  second  place 
in  the  commerce  of  those  dark  ages. 
These  cities  imported,  besides  natural 
productions,  the  tine  clothes  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  yet,  as  this  trafllc  seems  to  have 
been  illicit,  it  was  not  probably  exten- 
sive, f    Their  exports  were  gold  and  sil- 

♦  Ilepren  has  frequently  referred  to  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1780,  by  Marini.  rnluled'Storia  civile  e 
politica  del  Comriierrio  de'  Vrneziani.  which  casts 
a  new  light  upon  the  early  relations  t)f  Venice  with 
the  cast.  Of  this  l>ook  I  know  nolhinj?;  but  a 
memoir  hy  De  Guignes,  in  the  thirty-seventh  vol- 
ume of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  com- 
m«rce  of  France  with  the  east  before  the  crusades, 
is  amgularlv  unproductive;  the  fault  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  of  the  author. 

t  There  is  an  odd  passage  in  Luitprand's  relation 
of  his  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Otho  to  Nice- 
pbor«5  Phocas.  The  (Jreeks  makme  a  display  of 
lh«r  dress,  he  .old  ihem  that  in  i 
common  people  wore  as  gixxl  r 
How,  they  saKl,  ran  you  nrtxrure  tht m  I  iirougn 
the  Venetian  and  Amalmnn  dealers,  he  replied, 
who  gam  their  subsi.slence  by  sellm?  them  to  ua. 
The  foolish  Greeks  were  very  angry,  and  declared 


ver,  by  which,  as  none  wa«  like  y  to  re- 

turn,  the  circulating  money  of  Europe 
was  probably  less  in  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry than  at  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire;  furs,  which  wireo!'  i 

the  Sclavonian  counlnes  ;   aii  c 

sale  of  which  to  pagans  or  SaracMis  waj 
vainly  prohibited  by  Charh  "!'">••  and  by 
the  Holy  See.*     A  more  ~  .us  traf- 

fic, and  one  that  still  niorr  iiiiy  <Mlled  foi 
prohibitory  laws,  wiis  earned  on  in  slaves 
It  is  an  hunn  proof  of  the  dtgra- 

dation  of   Cli:-  un,  that    tiie  \'eue- 

lians  were  reduced  to  purcha.se  the  lux 
uries  of  Asia  by  supplying   the   slave 
market  of  the  Saracens. f     Their  ajxilogy 
would    perhaps    have    Im-cii.    that    th»'se 
were  purchased  from  their  ht-athen  n«igh 
hours ;    but  a  slave-dealer  was  probably 
not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  failh  or  on 
gin  of  his  victim.     This  trailc  was  not 
peculiar  to  Venice.     In  England  it  was 
very  common,  even  after  the  roiniu»st, 
to  export  slaves  to  Ireland;    till,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  H.,  the  Irish  came  to  a 
non-importation  agreement,  which  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice.^ 

From  this  state  of  degradation  and 
poverty  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
recovered,  with  a  progression  in  s«>me 
respects  tolerably  uniform,  in  other* 
more  unequal ;  and  lh«'  course  of  their 
impnivement  more  gradual,  and  less  dc- 


that  any  dealer  presuming 
clothes  should  be  rti>i7ired.— 
155,  edit.  Antwerp,  HVJO 

•  Baliiz   ("apilul  ,  p.  775. 
vanla>^e»  whieti  the  t'hrisli 
over  lh<'  .^^ararms  wr«-  •    •   ■ 
def<Tisivi«   .irinoiir;     - 
founded  upon  verv    ' 

t  .Schmidt,  H 
ren,  sur  I'lnHuei. 
luze  we  find  a  l.i 
magne  ;  I't  mat. 
dantur.— Capitulana,  t.  i 
3G1. 

X   William  of   " 
Saxon  nobihly  < 
even  when  preanani  ity  ili' 
ers,  p.  1(12.     I  no;>e  therr 
Yaricoes;  and  p' 
to  an  historian,  r  i 
lish,  if  I  had  not  iuunA  lu 
general  practice.     In  the  ■ 
London,  in  1  Uy2,  we  re.vl :  i 
forth  presume   to  carrv  on  I 
which  ni'Mi  of  K' 
bnite    niiifiials  -  ' 

And  c; 
l)efore  ' 
s«" 

tl.: 


to  ex{K)rt  their   fiiia 
-LuitpraiHli  Opera,  p. 

One  of  the  main  •<!- 

in  nalior^a   poaaeMed 

•'  ■■<  '    •  1   nni  other 

tton 


Hre. 


p.   16U,  vide  quu^utr,  pu 


•Ii<« 

at 

ha- 

t    1,  p    3S3. 

l»een   «' 
threali'i.. 
III.,  p  70 
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pendant  upon  conspicuous  civil  revolu- 
tions than  their  dechne,  affords  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  into  which 
a  philosophical  mind  can  inquire.  The 
commencement  of  this  restoration  has 
usually  been  dated  from  about  the  close 
of  theVleventh  century ;  though  it  is  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  the  subject 
does  not' admit  of  any  thing  approxima- 
ting to  chronological  accuracy.  It  may 
therefore  be  sometimes  not  improper  to 
distinguish  the  six  first  cf  the  ten  centu- 
ries, which  the  present  work  embraces, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  dark  ages ; 
an  epitliet  which  I  do  not  extend  to  the 
iwelfth  and  three  following.  In  tracing 
the  decline  of  society  from  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  empire,  we  have 
been  led,  not  without  connexion,  from  ig- 
norance to  superstition,  from  superstition 
to  vice  and  lawlessness,  and  from  thence 
.,0  general  rudeness  and  poverty.  I  shall 
pursue  an  inverted  order  in  passing  along 
the  ascending  scale,  and  class  the  vari- 
ous improvements  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
under  three  principal  heads,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  wealth^  the  manners,  or  the 
taste  and  learning  of  Europe.  Different 
arrangements  might  probably  be  suggest- 
ed, equally  natural  and  convenient ;  but 
m  the  disposition  of  topics  that  have  not 
always  an  unbroken  connexion  with  each 
other,  no  method  can  be  prescribed  as 
absolutely  more  scientific  than  the  rest. 
That  which  I  have  adopted  appears  to 
me  as  philosophical  and  as  little  liable  to 
transitions  as  any  other 


PART  II. 

Progress  of  Commercial  Improvement  in  Germany, 
Flan'Jers,  and  England.— In  the  North  of  Europe. 
— In  the  Countries  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
— Maritime  Laws. — Usury. — Banking  Compa- 
nies.—  Progress  of  Refinement  in  Manners.— 
Domestic  Architecture.  —  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture.—State  of  Agriculture  in  England.— 
Value  of  Money.— Improvement  of  the  Moral 
Character  of  Society  —  its  Causes. —  Police.— 
Changes  in  Religious  Opinion.— Various  Sects. 
—  Chivalry— Its  Progress,  Character,  and  Influ- 
ence.—Causes  of  the  Intellectual  Improvement 
of  European  Society.— 1.  The  Study  of  Civil 
Law.— 2.  Institution  of  Universities— their  Cele- 
brity.—Scholastic  Philosophy.— 3.  Cultivation 
of  Modem  Languages.  —  Provengal  Poets. — 
Norrnan  Poets.— French  Prose  Writers.- Italian 
—early  Poets  in  that  Language.  —  Dante. — 
Petrarch.— English  Language— its  Progress.— 
Chaucer. — 1.  Revival  of  Classical  Learning. — 
Latin  writers  of  the  Twelfth  Century.— Litera- 
ture of  the  Fourteenth  Ctntury.— Greek  Litera- 
ture—its Restoration  in  Italy— Invention  of 
Printing. 


The  geographical  position  of  Europe 
naturally  divides  its  maritime  European 
commerce  into  two  principal  commerce 
regions  ;  one  comprehending  those  coun 
tries  which  border  on  the  Baltic,  the 
German,  and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  another, 
those  situated  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  During  the  four  centuries  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
especially  the  two  former  of  them,  this 
separation  was  more  remarkable  than  at 
present,  inasmuch  as  their  intercourse, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  was  extremely  lim- 
ited. To  the  first  region  belonged  the 
Netherlands,  the  coasts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia,  and  the  maritime 
districts  of  England.  In  the  second  we 
may  class  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  those  of  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  the  whole  of  Italy. 

1.  The  former,  or  northern  division, 
was  first  animated  by  the  woonen 
woollen  manufacture  of  Flan-  manufacture 
ders.  It  is  not  easy  either  to  or  Flanders, 
discover  the  early  beginnings  of  this,  or  to 
account  for  its  rapid  advancement.  The 
fertility  of  that  province  and  its  facilities 
of  interior  navigation  were  doubtless 
necessary  causes;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  temporary  encouragement 
from  the  personal  character  of  its  sover- 
eigns, or  other  accidental  circumstances. 
Several  testimonies  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Flemish  manufactures  occur 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  might 
perhaps  be  found  even  earlier.*  A  wri- 
ter of  the  thirteenth  asserts  that  all  the 
world  was  clothed  from  English  wool 
wrought  in  Flanders. f  This  indeed  is 
an  exaggerated  vaunt;  but  the  Flemish 
stuffs  were  probably  sold  wherever  the 
sea  or  a  navigable  river  permitted  them 
to  be  carried.  Cologne  was  the  chief 
trading  city  upon  the  Rhine ;  and  its 
merchants,  who  had  been  considerable 
even  under  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  London  in  1220. 
The  woollen  manufacture,  notwithstand- 
ing frequent  wars  and  the  impolitic  regu- 
lations   of    magistrates,!    continued    to 

*  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p. 
270.  Meyer  ascribes  the  origin  of  Flemish  trade  to 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  in  958,  who  established 
markets  at  Bruges  and  other  cities.  Exchangcn 
were  in  that  age,  he  says,  chiefly  effected  by  bar- 
ter, little  money  circulating  in  Flanders.— Annales 
Flandrici,  fol.  ] 8  (edit.  1501). 

+  Matthew  Westmonast.  apud  Macpherson'p 
Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  415. 

X  Such  regulations  scared  away  those  Flemish 
weavers  who  brought  their  art  into  England  undei 
Edward  HI.— Mac[)lierson,  p.  4G7,  494,  540.  Sev 
eral  years  later,  the  magistrates  cf  Ghent  are  said 
by  Meyer  (Annates  Flandrici,  fol.  1.50)  to  have  ini 
posed  a  tax  on  every  loom.    Though  the  seditiou* 
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flourish  in  the  Netherlands  (for  Brabant  fifteenth  century  some  share  of  the 
and  Hainaiilt  shared  it  in  some  degree  woollen  mamiiac  lure, 
with  Flanders),  until  England  became  not ,  For  the  two  iirsi  centuries  after  the 
only  capable  of  supplymg  her  own  de-  conquest,  our  Kngli^h  towns,  as  tispnntt 
mand,  but  a  rival  in  all  tbe  marts  of  has  been  observed  in  a  different  wool  frott 
Europe.  All  Christian  kingdoms,  and  place,  made  some  forward  stips  En-jjni. 
even  the  Turks  themselves,  says  an  his-    towards   improvement,  v 

torian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lamented    inferior  to  tho.^c  of  the  <  a 

the  desperate  war  between  the  Flemish    commerce   was  ahnosl   confined  to  the 
cities  and  their  Count  Louis,  that  broke    exportiiion   of    wool,    the  great    biriplc 
out  in  1380.     For  at  that  time  Flanders!  commodity  of  Kiigland,  upon  which,  iir« 
was  a  market  for  the  traders  of  all  the    than  any  other,  in   its  raw  or  i 
world.     Merchants  from  seventeen  king-  j  lured  state,  our  wealth  has  been  : 
donis  had  their  settled  domiciles  at  iJru- 1  A  woollen  manufacture,  however,  i    .i> 
ges,  besides  strangers  from   almost  un-    putably  existed  under  Henry  II.  ;•  il  *> 
known  countries  who  repaired  thither.*    noticed  in  regulations  of  Ricliard  I.;  and 
During  this  war,  and  on  all  other  occa-    by  the  importation  of  woad  uiuier  John, 
sions,  tlie  weavers   both  of  (ihent  and    it  may  be  inferred  to  li;ive  btill  f!ouri>4ied. 
Bruges   distinguished    themselves    by   a    The  di^tl  next  r« 

democratiral  spirit,  the  consecjuence  no,  haps,  or  .  .on  of  \..     i 

doubt  of  their  numbers  and  prosperity.!  ish  towns,  retarded  its  growth;  lliougli  u 
Ghent  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  remarkable  law  was  passed  by  the  Ux- 
Europe,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  i  ford  parliament  in  ICfil,  prohibiting  the 
best   situated. I     But   Bruges,  though   in  '  exjHjrt   of  wool   and  the  iin  { 

circuit    but    half  the  former,  was  more  j  cloth.     This,  while  it  show - 
splendid  in  its  buihiings.  ;ind  the  seat  of  i  ence   paid   by  the  discontented    barons, 
far  more  trade  ;   being  the   great   staple  j  who  predominated  in  that  parliament,  to 


both  of  Mediterranean  and  northeni  mer- 
chandise.^ Antwer]),  which  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  drew  away  a  large  part 
of  this  commerce  from  Bruges,  was  not 
considerable  in  the  preceling  ages ;  nor 
were  the  towns  of  Zealand  and  Holland 
much  noted  except  for  tiieir  fisheries, 
though  those  provinces  acquired  in  the 


spirit  of  the  weavers'  company  bad  perhaps  justly 
provoked  them,  such  a  tax  on  their  staple  manu- 
facture was  a  piece  of  madness,  when  English 
gooii.s  were  just  coining  into  competition. 

•  Terrft  marique  mercatura,  renimqnfl  rnmmer- 
cia  et  fjna^lus  penbant.     Nori  "         v 

niercal<jr<  s,  vorum  eliam  ipsi   . 
sita;   nationes   ob  helium   istuu   i- J;itiiri:i-    i; 
afficiebantur  dolore.     Erat  nempe  Klandria  t.  •     - 
prope  orbis  stabile  n.'        '      '   is  ernpor 
temdecirn  re'jnoruni  rt-s  turn   I  » 

certa  habuerc  doinicu.a  m:  ^t•(ll•8,  prater  i  I'THjuurrs 
incognitas  pane  genles  qua>  undiquc  confluebant. 
-Meyer,  fol.  "JO."),  ad  aiin.  1385. 

t  Meyer.  Froissart,  Comines. 

+  It  contained,  according  to  Ludovico  CJuicciar- 
dini,  35,000  houses,  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls  was 
45.6-10  Roman  feet.— Description 'i---  I''  -  F^'"  " 
350,  Aic.  (edit.  1009).     Part  of  thi- 

not  built  upon.     The  population  oi  ' .• 

oned  l)y  liiiicciardini  at  70,000.  t)ut  in  liH  lime  it 
had  t'ii'»tlv  licnhned.  It  is  certainly,  however, 
nuiri.  I'd  by  earlier  hi.stonat.H.     And  I  en- 

lert.ui.  ubt  as  to  Ciuicci.Trdim's  estimnteof 

the  number  of  houses.     If  at  least  he  w:i- 
more  than  half  of  the  city  niust  .sinrr 
demoli>hc'i  or  bt'cotnf  uniiiliilurt -i,  w';  mi  hs  yuti- 
ent  apptarnnre  <\>  r.s  not  induaU'  ,  l<>r  <  iifiit.  llii>iji;h 
not  very  floun.shing,  by  no  m«'ans  |)re»enl*  th«  de- 
cay and  dilapidatiiiti  ol  an  Italian  town. 

^  (iuirciardini.  p.  202.  .M/iii  df  ('<'inin»-».  I.  ▼  , 
C.  17.  Meyer,  fol.  35-1.  Marpl.i-isc'n't  Aniiala  u( 
(Jommerce,  toI.  i.,  p.  617,  651. 


their  confederates  the  burghers,  was  evi- 
dently too  premature  to  be  enforced. 
We  may  infer  from  it,  however,  that 
cloths  were  made  at  home,  though  not 
surtieienlly  for  the  peoples'  consump- 
tion.f 

Prohibitions  of  the  same  nature  •' h 

with  a  dilTerent  object,  were  fr 
impo-    '  ■  '  tween  I  ; 

and   I  I.  and 

As  their  poii^ic;il  connexions  fli; 
these  princes  gave  full  liberty  aiu:      :;.t- 
mcnt  to  the  Flemish  merchants,  or  ban- 
ished them  at  once  from  tli-  *      * 
Nothing  could  be  more  injur- 
I.ind  than  tins  arbitrary  x 
Flemings  wi're  in  every  r     , 
ural  allies;  but  besides  those  coni'.exiona 
with    France,    the    constant    enemy    of 
Flanilers,  into  which  both  the  IMw.inJs 
ot               lly  fell,  a  iim            "  ' 
be  .              iuced  by  tin 
people  with  Scotland,  a  trade  loo  iurra- 


Urnrv  i 

t     .Ma 

412.  friiin  V. 
jnd'*'t'*d  to 

533,11" 
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live  to  be  resigned  at  tlie  King  of  Eng- 
land's request.*  An  early  instance  of 
Ihal  conflicting  selfishness  of  belligerants 
and  neutrals,  which  was  destined  to  ag- 
gravate the  animosities  and  misfortunes 
of  our  own  time  If 

A  more  prosperous  era  began  with  Ed- 
Engiish  ^^'ard  III.,   the   father,   as  he 

woollen  man-  may  almost  be  called,  of  Eng- 
afaciure.  j-gj'  eummcrcc,  a  title  not  in- 
deed more  glorious,  but  by  which  he  may 
perhaps  claim  more  of  our  gratitude  than 
as  the  hero  of  Crecy.  In  1331,  he  took 
advantage  of  discontents  among  the 
manufacturers  of  Flanders  to  invite  them 
as  settlers  into  his  dominions.:}:  They 
brought  the  finer  manufacture  of  woollen 
clouis,  which  had  been  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. The  discontents  alluded  to  re- 
sulted from  the  monopolizing  spirit  of 
their  corporations,  who  oppressed  all  ar- 
tisans without  the  pale  of  their  commu- 
nity. The  history  of  corporations  brings 
home  to  our  minds  one  cardinal  truth, 
that  political  institutions  have  very  fre- 
quently but  a  relative  and  temporary  use- 
fulness, and  that  Avhat  forwarded  im- 
provement during  one  part  of  its  course, 
may  i»rove  to  it  in  time  a  most  pernicious 
obstacle.  Corporations  in  England,  we 
may  be  sure,  wanted  nothing  of  their 
usual  character ;  and  it  cost  Edward  no 
little  trouble  to  protect  his  colonists  from 
the  selfishness,  and  from  the  blind  na- 
tionality of  the  vulgar.^  The  emigration 
of  Flemish  weavers  into  England  contin- 
ued during  this  reign,  and  we  find  it  men- 
tioned at  intervals  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

Commerce  now  became,  next  to  lib- 
increaseof  ^rty,  the  leading  object  of  par- 
English  liament.  For  the  greater  part 
commerce,  ^f  q^j.  statutes  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  III.  bear  relation  to  this 
subject ;  not  always  well  devised,  or  lib- 
eral, or  consistent,  but  by  no  means 
worse  in  those  respects  than  such  as 
have  been  enacted  in  subsequent  ages. 

♦  Rymer,  t.  iii.,  p.  759.  A  Flemish  factory  was 
established  at  Berwick  about  1286— Macpherson. 

t  In  1295,  Edward  I.  made  ma-sters  of  neutral 
ships  in  English  ports  find  security  not  to  trade 
with  France. — Rymer,  t.  ii.,  p.  679. 

t  Rymer,  t.  iv.,  p.  591,  &c.  Fuller  draws  a  no- 
table picture  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
Flemings.  "  Here  they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and 
mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fulness  should  stint 
their  stomachs;  their  beds  should  be  good,  and 
their  bedfellows  better,  seeing  the  richest  yeomen 
in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  their 
daaghters  unto  them,  and  such  the  English  beau- 
ties that  the  most  envious  foreigners  could  not  but 
commend  them."— Fuller's  Church  History,  quoted 
ki  Blomefieid's  Hist,  of  Norfolk. 

4  Rymer,  t.  v.,  p.  137,  430,  540 


The  occupation  of  a  merchant  became 
honourable  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  nat- 
ural jealousy  of  the  two  classes,  he  was 
placed  in  some  measure  on  a  footing  with 
landed  proprietors.  By  the  statute  of 
apparel,  in  37  Edw.  III.,  merchants  and 
artificers  who  had  five  hundred  pounds 
value  in  goods  and  chattels  might  use  the 
same  dress  as  squires  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  And  those  who  were 
worth  more  than  this  might  dress  like 
men  of  double  that  estate.  Wool  was 
still  the  principal  article  of  export  and 
source  of  revenue.  Subsidies  granted 
by  every  parliament  upon  this  article 
were,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  commonly  taken  in  kind.  To 
prevent  evasion  of  this  duty  seems  to 
have  been  the  principle  of  those  multifa- 
rious regulations,  w^hich  fix  the  staple, 
or  market  for  wool,  in  certain  towns, 
either  in  England,  or,  more  commonly,  on 
the  continent.  To  these  all  wool  w^as  to 
be  carried,  and  the  tax  was  there  col- 
lected. It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  com- 
prehend the  drift  of  all  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  staple,  many  of  which  tend 
to  benefit  foreign  at  the  expense  of  Eng- 
lish merchants.  By  degrees,  the  expor- 
tation of  woollen  cloths  increased  so  as 
to  diminish  that  of  the-  raw  material,  but 
the  latter  was  not  absolutely  prohibited 
during  the  period  under  review  ;*  al- 
though some  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  it  by  Edward  IV,  For  a  much  ear- 
lier statute,  in  the  11th  of  Edward  III., 
making  the  exportation  of  wool  a  capital 
felony,  was  in  its  terms  provisional,  until 
it  should  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
councfl ;  and  the  king  almost  immediate- 
ly set  it  aside. f 

*  In  1409,  woollen  cloths  formed  great  part  of 
our  exports,  and  were  extensively  used  over  Spain 
atid  Italy.  And  in  1449,  English  cloths  having 
been  prohibited  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it  was 
enacted,  that,  until  he  should  repeal  this  ordinance, 
no  merchandise  of  his  dominions  should  be  admit- 
ted into  England.— 27  H.  VI.,*c.  1.  The  system 
of  prohibiting  the  import  of  foreign  wrought  goods 
was  af;ted  upon  very  extensively  in  Edward  IV. 's 
reign. 

t  Stat.  11  E.  III.,  c.  1.  Blackstone  says  that 
transporting  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  staple  manufacture,  was  forbidden  at 
common  law  (vol.  iv.,  c.  19),  not  recollecting  that 
we  had  no  staple  manufactures  in  the  ages  wheu 
the  common  law  was  formed,  and  that  tne  export 
of  wool  was  almost  the  only  means  by  which  this 
coun'ry  procured  silver,  or  any  other  article  of 
which  It  stood  in  need  from  the  continent.  In  fact 
the  landholders  were  so  far  f:om  neglecting  this 
source  of  their  wealth,  that  a  minimum  was  fixed 
upon  it  by  a  statute  of  1343  (repealed  indeed  the 
next  year,  18  E.  III.,  c.  3),  below  which  price  it 
was  not  to  be  sold  ;  from  a  laudable  apprehension, 
as  It  seems,  that  foreigners  were  getting  it  too 
cheap.    And  this  was  revived  in  the  32d  of  H.  V^ 
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A  manufacturing  district,  as  we  see  in 
„  f  our  own  country,  sends  out,  as 
turps  of  It  were,  suckers  nito  all  its 
Fn  nee  and  neighbourhood.  Accordingly, 
Gei"i»"y-  ^jjg  woollen  manufacture  si)rea»l 
from  Flanders  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  into  the  northern  provinces  of 
France.*  1  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  trace  its  history  in  these  regions.  In 
Germany,  the  privileges  conceded  by 
Henry  V.  to  the  free  cities,  and  especial- 
ly to  their  artisans,  gave  a  soul  to  indus- 
try ;  though  the  central  parts  of  the  em- 
pire were,  for  many  reasons,  very  ill  cal- 
culated for  commercial  enterprise  during 
the  middle  ages. t  But  the  Frtnch  towns 
were  never  so  much  emancipated  from 
arbitrary  power  as  those  of  Germany  or 
Flanders  ;  and  the  evils  of  exorbitant  tax- 
ation, with  those  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish wars,  conspired  to  retard  the  advance 
of  maiuifactures  in  France.  That  of 
linen  made  some  progress  ;  but  this  work 
was  still  perhaps  chiefly  confined  to  the 
labour  of  female  servants. J 

The  manufactures  of  Flanders  and 
Baltic  England  found  a  market  not  only 
trade,  j^  ihese  adjacent  countries,  but  in 
a  part  of  Europe  which  for  many  ages 

though  the  act  is  not  printed  among  the  statutes. 
—Rut.  Pari.,  t.  v.,  p.  275.  The  exportation  of 
sheep  was  prohibited  in  13.3S.— Kymer,  t.  v.,  p. 
36  ;  and  by  act  of  parliament  in  1425. — 3  H.  VI.,  c. 
2.  But  this  did  not  prevent  our  improvmg  the 
>«ool  of  a  foreign  country  to  our  own  loss.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  English  wool  was  sunenor 
to  any  other  for  fineness  during  these  ages.  Henry 
FI.,  m  his  patent  to  the  Weavers'  Company,  dirrci.s 
that  if  any  weaver  mingled  Spanish  wi>ol  with 
Englisl),  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  lord  mayor. — 
Macpherson,  p.  382.  An  Enghsh  tlock,  transported 
into  Spain  about  1318,  is  said  to  have  l>een  the 
source  of  the  line  Spanish  wool,  ibid.,  p.  539.  But 
the  superiority  of  English  wool,  even  '■■  '  •  > 
1438,  IS  proved  by  the  laws  of  Barcelona, 
its  adulteration,  p.  054.  Another  cxp.-nii ..i  ./i 
English  sheep  to  Spain  took  place  ab«jul  1405,  m 
consequence  of  a  coininercial  treaty.  —  Ryiner,  I. 
xi.,  p.  534,  et  alibi.  In  return.  Spam  supplied 
England  with  horses,  her  breed  of  which  was  reck- 
oned the  best  in  Europe  ;  so  that  the  exchange 
was  tolerably  fair.— Macpherson,  p  5'JG.  'I' he  best 
horses  had  been  very  dear  in  England,  b«ing  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  Italy,  ibid. 

♦  Schmidt,  t.  IV.,  p.  18. 

+  Considerable  woollen  manufactures  appear  to 
havee.xisled  in  Ficardy  about  1315.— .Macpherson, 
•d  annum.     Capmany.  t.  in.,  part  2.  p.  151. 

X  The  phrrills  of  Wiltshire  and  Sus.m'x  ar«  di- 
lected,  m  1253,  to  [turchase  for  the  king  luoo  ells  of 
fine  linen,  Imea;  tel*  pulchrte  et  delic-ata-  This 
Mac[)her9on  supposes  to  be  of  doriKstf  titifi'ifac- 
ture,  which,  however,  is  not  li"  i 

was  made  at  that  time  in  Klaii  ■ 
1417,  the  fine  linen  use-l  m  En^laiKl  vs.i 
from  France  and  the  Low  Coui'.lries.- 
son,  from  Kyiner,  t.  ix.,  p.  334.     Velly'f 
defective  iii  giving  no  account  of  the  Vf 
merce  and  manufactures,  or  at  least  none  ilidl  i»  at 
"  '  ^ti« factory. 


had  only  been  known  er* jugh  to  be  dread 
I  ed.     In  the  yyddle  of  the  eleventh  ceo 
tur}-,  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  a  writei 
much  sujierior  to  most  oilM-rs  of  his  lime, 
was  almost  entirely  i  v.e. 

ography  of  the  iJ.tliR  ^  her 

I  any  one  had  reached  KusBia  by  thai 
I  sea,  and  reckoning  Esthoma  and  Cuur* 
I  land  among  its  ihlands.*  But  in  ou« 
i  hundred    years   more,   the   m  re- 

gions   of  Mecklenburg    and    I  ma, 

I  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  heathen  iSciavo 
'  nians,  were  subdued  by  some   German 
I  princes ;   and   the  Teutonic  order  some 
'lime  aftervsard,  having  c*  !   I'ru*- 

i  sia,  extended  a  line  of  at  uipara- 

i  tive  civilizatiiMi  as  far  as  the  (iuif  of  Fill- 
land,  The  first  town  erected  on  ihe 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  was  Lubec,  which 
owes  its  foundation  to  Adolphus,  count 
of  Holstein,  in  1110.  After  several  vi- 
cissitudes, it  became  independent  of  any 
sovereign  but  the  emperor  in  the  thir- 
teenth centurj'.  Hamburgh  and  Bremen, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Cimbnc  pen- 
insula, emulated  the  prosperity  of  Lubec; 
the  fiirmer  city  pureliased  in'  <  iice 

of  its    bishop  in   l'2'23.     A    e^  .»m 

Bremen  founded  Riga  in  Livuina,  aljout 
1 16'J.  The  city  of  Dantzic  grew  into  im- 
portance about  the  end  of  the  following 
century.  Koningsberg  was  foumhd  by 
Ottecar,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  tlu'  name 
age. 

But  tlie  real  importance  of  these  citica 
is  to  be  dated  from  their  famous  union 
into  the  Hanseatic  confedcraey.  TJ.e 
origin  of  this  is  rather  obscure,  but  it 
may  certainly  be  nearly  referred  iii  ponii 
of  time  to  the  middle  of  the  lliirii  «nth 
contiiry,t  and  arcounled  for  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  mutual  defence,  winch  jiiracy 
by  sea  and  pillage  by  land  had  tauKht  the 
merchants  (if  liermany.  The: 
deavoured  to  obstruct  the  U>. 
this  league,  which  indeed  w 
measure  designed  to  with>i »: 
actions,     it   powerfully   n  ^d 

inlluence  whieh  the  free  muti  nil  ciiica 
were  at  this  time  nr<|nirim/.  K.iiflity  of 
the  most  con- 

the  llaiist'atiL  '.■-''' 

four  colleges,  whereof  Lubec,  Cologne, 
Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  leadrng 
towns.     Lubec  held  the  chief  r.uik.  and 


en- 
of 
*al 
ex- 
tho 


became,  as  it  were,  the  y  • 
of  the  league;  whose  nr^s 
preside   in   all    general   diM  i 


see 

>  to 
for 


•  Adnm  Bremrnsta,  de  Situ  Pania,  p.  ISl    (BI* 

t.  t  It.,  p.  S.     Macph«raoQ.  p.  381. 
-  .  •'         »'  „y  wrrv  not  known  fev 
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mercantile,  political  or  military  purposes, 
and  to  carry  them  into  e^cution.  Tlie 
league  had  four  principal  factories  in  for- 
eign parts,  at  London,  Bruges,  Bergen, 
and  iSovogorod;  endowed  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  those  cities  with  considerable 
privileges,  to  which  eveiy  merchant  be- 
longing to  a  Hanseatic  town  was  enti- 
tled.* In  England  the  German  guildhall 
or  factor}^  was  established  by  concession 
of  Henry  III.  ;  and  in  later  periods,  the 
Hanse  traders  >vere  favoured  above  many 
others  in  the  capricious  vacillations  of 
our  mercantile  policy. f  The  English  had 
also  their  factories  on  the  Baltic  coast  as 
far  as  Prussia,  and  in  the  dominions  of 
Den  mark.  ;|: 

This  opening  of  a  northern  market 
powerfidly  accelerated  the  growth  of  our 
Rapid  prog-  own  couuuercial  opulence,  es- 
ressofEiig-  pecially  after  the  woollen  man- 
iish  trade,  ^facture  had  begun  to  thrive. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  continual  evidences  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  wealth.  Thus,  in  13G3, 
Picard,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  some 
years  before,  entertained  Edward  III. 
and  the  Black  Prince,  the  kings  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus,  with  many 
of  the  nobilit)^  at  his  own  house  in  the 
Vintry,  and  presented  them  with  hand- 
some gifts. §  Philpot,  another  eminent 
citizen  in  Richard  II. 's  time,  when  the 
trade  of  Phigland  was  considerably  an- 
noyed by  privateers,  hired  1000  armed 
men,  and  despatched  them  to  sea,  where 
they  took  fifteen  Spanish  vessels  with 
their  prizes. !|  We  find  Richard  obtaining 
a  great  deal  from  private  merchants  and 
trading  towns.  In  1379  he  got  £5000 
from  London,  1000  marks  from  Bristol, 
and  in  proportion  from  smaller  places. 
In  1386  London  gave  £4000  more,  and 
10,000  marks  in  1397.^  The  latter  sum 
was  obtained  also  for  the  coronation  of 
Henry  VI.**  Nor  were  the  contributions 
of  individuals  contemptible,  considering 
the  high  value  of  money.  Hinde,  a  citi- 
zen of  London,  lent  to  Henry  IV.  £2000 
in  1 107,  and  Whittington  one  half  of  that 
sum.  The  merchants  of  the  staple  ad- 
vanced X"f000  at  the  same  time.ff  Our 
commerce  continued  to  be  regularly  and 
rapif]ly  progressive  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  famous  Canynges  of  Bris- 
tol, under  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV., 

♦  PfefTel,  t.  i.,  p.  413.     Schmidt,  t.  iv,,  p.  18;  t. 
r.,  p.  'A2.     Macpherson's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  693. 

t  Macpherson,  vol.  i.,  passim. 

i  Rymer,  t.  viii.,  p.  3G0. 

6  Macpherson  (who  quotes  Stojr),  p.  415. 

*  Wal.singham,  p.  211. 


IT  Rymer,  t.  vii.,  p.  210,  341 ;  t  viii.,  p.  9. 
*»  Id.   t.  x..p.  461,  tt  Id    t.  viii..  D. 
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had  ships  of  900  tons  burden.*  The 
trade  and  even  the  internal  wealth  of 
England  reached  so  much  higher  a  pitch 
in  the  reign  of  the  last  mentioned  king 
^an  at  any  former  period,  that  we  may 
perceive  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
to  have  produced  no  very  serious  eff'ect 
on  national  prosperity.  Some  battles 
were  doubtless  sanguinary ;  but  the  loss 
of  lives  in  battle  is  soon  repaired  by  a 
flourishing  nation ;  and  the  devastation 
occasioned  by  armies  was  both  partial 
and  transitory. 

A  commercial  intercourse  between 
these  northern  and  southern  intercourse 
regions  of  Europe  began  about  wiui  the 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  ^?"''^  ^^ 
century,  or,  at  most,  a  little 
sooner.  Until,  indeed,  the  use  of  the 
magnet  was  thoroughly  understood,  and 
a  competent  skill  in  marine  architecture, 
as  well  as  navigation,  acquired,  the  Ital- 
ian merchants  were  scarce  likely  to  at- 
tempt a  voyage  perilous  in  itself,  and 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  imagin- 
ary difficulties  which  had  been  supposed 
to  attend  an  expedition  beyond  the  straits 
of  Hercules.  But  the  English,  accus- 
tomed to  their  own  rough  seas,  were  al* 
ways  more  intrepid,  and  probably  more 
skilful  navigators.  Though  it  was  ex- 
tremely rare,  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, for  an  English  trading  vessel  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Mediterranean,-!-  Y^t  a  famous 

*  Macpherson,  p.  CG7. 

f  Richard  III.,  in  1485,  appointed  a  Florentine 
merchant  to  be  English  consul  at  Pisa,  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  his  subjects  intended  to  trade 
to  Italy. — Macpherson,  p.  705,  from  Rymer.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  positively  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Mediterranean  trade  at  an  earlier  time ;  and  even 
this  instrument  is  not  c(^nrlusive  But  a  consid- 
erable presumption  arises  Irom  two  documents  in 
Rymer,  of  the  year  1412,  which  inform  us  of  a 
great  shipment  of  wool  and  other  goods  made  by 
some  merchants  of  London  for  the  Mediterranean 
under  supercargoes,  whom,  it  bemg  a  new  under- 
taking, the  king  expressly  recommended  to  the 
Genoese  republic.  But  that  people,  impelled  jirob- 
ably  by  commercial  jealousy,  seized  the  vessels 
and  their  cargoes ;  which  induced  the  king  to 
grant  the  owners  letters  of  reprisal  against  all  Ge- 
noese property. — Rymer,  t.  viii.,  p.  717,  773. 
Though  it  is  not  perhaps  evident  that  the  vessels 
were  English,  the  circumstances  render  it  highly 
probable.  The  bad  success,  however,  of  this  at- 
tempt might  prevent  its  imitation.  A  Greek  au- 
thor, about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
reckons  the  lyyXrjvoi  among  the  nations  who 
traded  to  a  port  m  the  Archipelago. — Gibbon,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  52.  But  these  enumerations  are  generally 
swelled  by  vanity  or  the  love  of  exaggeration  ;  and 
a  few  English  sailors  on  board  a  foreign  vessel 
would  justify  the  assertion.  Benjamin  of  Tudcla, 
a  Jewish  traveller,  pretends  that  the  port  of  Alex 
andria,  about  1160,  contained  vessels  not  only  from 
England,  but  from  Russia,  and  even  Crccoic  — 
Harris's  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  554. 
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military  armament,  tliat  was  destined  for  ijf  this  city  to  have  filled  up  the  interval 
the  cruhade  of  Ricliard  I.,  displayed  at  a  between  two  periods  of  civilization,  in 
very  early  time  the  seamanship  of  our  neither  of  wliich  she  waa  destined  to  be 
countrymen.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  we  find  mention  in  Kymer's  collec- 
tion of  Genoese  ships  trading  to  Flanders 
and  England.  His  son  was  very  sohcit- 
ous  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  that  op 


distinguished.     Scarcely   known   before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  cenli         *       '  i 

a  brilhant  career,  as  a  fr- 
repubhc,  which  was  checkeil  bv  iht-  anus 
of   a   conqueror   in   the    middle    of    tlia 


ulent  republic  ;  and  it  is  by  his  letters  to  ,  twelfth.  Since  her  subjugation  by  Hoger, 
his  senate,  or  by  royal  orders  restoring  king  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  a  people 
ships  unjustly  seized,  that  we  come  by  a  who  for  a  while  connected  l'iin»|»*»  with 
knowledge  of  those  facts  whicii  histori- I  Asia    has  hardly  betn  n  .pt 

ans  neglect  to  relate.     Pisa  shared  a  lit-    for   two  discoveries    fal-.  to 

tie  in  this  traffic,  and  Venice  more  consid- 1  them,  those  of  the  Pandects  and  of  the 
erably ;  but  Genoa  was  beyond  all  com-  I  compass. 

I      But  the  decline  of  Amalfi  was  amply 
compensated  to  the  rest  of  Italy  Pma.  Ccooa, 
by  the  constant   elevation  of  Vemce. 
j  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice   in  the  twelfth 
'  and  ensuing  ages.     The  crusades  led  im- 
mediately to  this  growing  prospenty  of 
!  the  commercial  cities.     IJ«  '  tfit 

iits 


■petition  at  the  head  of  Italian  commerce 
in  these  seas  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  next,  her  genenil  decline 
left  it ,  more  open  to  her  rival ;  but  1 
doubt  whether  Venice  ever  maintain- 
ed so  strong  a  connexion  with  England. 
Through  London,  and  IJruges,  their  chief 
station  iu  Flanders,  the  merchants  of  It-  j  accruin;j;  from  so  many  n 

aly   and   of    Spain   transported    oriental       '-  '    -'    --i.  •    -- 

produce  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast  were 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  precious  lux- 
uries which  they  had  never  known ;  and 
these  wants,  though  selfish  and  frivolous, 


which  they  supplied,  and  the  coninmal 
passage  of  private  adventurers  in  their 
vessels,  they  were  enabled  to  open  a 
more  extensive  channel  of  oriental  traffic 
than  had  hitherto  been  known.  These 
three  Italian  republics  ei:  mi- 


are  the  means  by  which  fiations  acquire  ,  ties  in  the  Christian  pi 
civility,  and  the  earth  is  rendered  fruitful 
of  its  produce.  As  the  carriers  of  this 
trade,  the  Hanseatic  merchants  resident 
in  England  and  Flanders  derived  prof- 
its throujih  whicli  eventually,  of  course, 
those  coimtries  were  enriched.  It  seems 
that  the  Italian  vessels  unloaded  at  the 
marts  of  London  or  Bruges,  and  that 
such  parts  of  their  cargoes  as  were  in- 
tended for  a  more  northern  tnide  came 
there  into  the  hands  of  the  (Jerman  mer- 
chants. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Eng- 
land carried  on  a  pretty  considerable  traf- 
fic with  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  whose  commodities  her 
wool  and  woollen  clothes  enabled  her  to 


of 


pay. 

The  commerce  of  the  southern  division, 
Commerce  Hiough  it  did  iiot,  I  think,  pro- 
ofttie  .Med-  duce    more   extensively  benefi- 

iterranean     j.j.j|  ^.f^j^-t-i^  Ui)On  the  protjress  of 
countries.  i       i  i  i 

society,  was  both  earlier  and 
more  splendid  than  that  of  England  and 
tlu;  neighbouring  countries.  Besides 
Venice,  which  has  been  mentioned  al- 
Amaifl.  r^*="'y'  Amalfi  kept  up  tlie  . 
cial  intercourse  of  Chr; 
with  the  Saracen  countries  before  the 
first  crusade.*     It  was  the  singular  fate 


Syria ;  possessing  separate  quarters  in 
Acre,  Tripoli,  and  other  cities,  where 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and   111  :<'s.     Though  tip 

of  coi,  must,  from  tlr  i 

of  Eunquan  industry,  have  !•■  ..  u 

was  uninternipted  ;  and  the  -   iita 

in  Palestine  were  becoming  impijrtant  as 
factories,  a  use  of  which  (iodfrey  and 
Lrban  liitln  dreamed,  when  they  weie. 
lost  t;  'le  guilt  and  im["  of 

their  r  .iits.*     Villain   I  i  the 

injury  sustamed  by  commerce  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture  of  A<*re,  "  situated, 
as  it  was,  on  the  coast  of  the  .M«-diierra- 
nean,  in  the  centi'       '  "^  wo 

might  say, of  the  li  \vi\ 

for  all  merchandise,  both  Iroin  the  e;isl 
and  the  west,  which  all  the  ualiuus  o( 
the   earth   freciuented  for   this   trado."t 


r 

Na.. ,. 

Hue  «l  .\l«'x:»ii<lri  liiv. 
Kcgis  ft  AiiUuclu.     11 

tr:ii»lt. 
Hi.-    V>.,' .s.  Ih,!i.  Sin.:. 


lUir 


ti.iiriuu 


iii»<»r\nitMr.  «  '.  A  ' 


♦  Thft  Amalfitans  are  thus  descr:i.«'<l  l>y  Wjlham 
of  Apulia,  a  pud  .Muralori,  Dissert.  30. 
rrl)8  banc  divca  opum,  populoque  referl.i  videlur, 
Nulla  inagiH  locuples  argenlo,  Ycslibua.  auro. 


•  Thrt  inlLitnUinl*  of  Acf 

^'     t.ilr.'        t.ir      (fit,     f\ 
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But  the  loss  was  soon  retrieved,  not  per- 
haps by  Pisa  and  Genoa,  but  b}^  Venice, 
who  formed  connexions  with  the  Saracen 
governments,  and  maintained  her  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Syria  and  Egypt 
by  their  license,  though  subject  probably 
to  heavy  exactions.  Sannto,  a  Venetian 
autlior  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  left  a  curious  account  of  the 
Levant  trade  which  his  countrymen  car- 
ried on  at  that  time.  Their  imports  it  is 
easy  to  guess,  and  it  appears  that  timber, 
brass,  tin,  and  lead,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cious metals,  were  exported  to  Alexan- 
dria, besides  oil,  saffron,  and  some  of  the 
productions  of  Italy,  and  even  wool  and 
woollen  cloths.*  The  European  side  of 
the  account  had  therefore  become  re- 
Bpectable. 

The  commercial  cities  enjoyed  as  great 
privileges  at  Constantinople  as  in  Syria, 
and  they  bore  an  eminent  part  in  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  eastern  empire.  After 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
J-atin  crusaders,  the  Venetians,  having 
been  concerned  in  that  conquest,  became 
of  course  the  favoured  traders  under  the 
new  dynasty  ;  possessing  their  own  dis- 
trict in  the  ciiy,  with  their  magistrate  or 
podesta,  appointed  at  Venice,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  parent  republic.  When  the 
Greeks  recovered  the  seat  of  their  empire, 
;he  Genoese,  who  from  jealousy  of  their 
rivals  had  contributed  to  that  revolution, 
obtained  similar  immunities.  This  pow- 
erful and  enterprising  state,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  sometimes  the  enemy  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  maintained  its  in- 
dependent settlement  at  Pera.  From 
thence  she  spread  her  sails  into  the  P^ux- 
ine,  and,  planting  a  colony  at  Caffa  in  the 
Crimea,  extended  a  line  of  commerce 
with  the  interior  regions  of  Asia,  which 
even  the  skill  and  spirit  of  our  own  times 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  revive. f 

*  Macpherson,  p.  490. 

+  Capmany,  MemoriasHistoricas,  t.  iii.,  preface, 
p.  11  ;  and  part  2,  p.  1.31.  His  authority  is  Bal- 
oucci  Pegalotti,  a  Florentine  writer  iij)on  com- 
merce about  l.'MO,  whose  work  I  have  never  seen. 
U  apppHrs  from  Balducci  that  the  route  to  Chma 
was  from  Azoph  to  Astrakan,  and  thence  by  a  va- 
riety of  places  which  cannot  be  found  in  modern 
map.H,  to  Cambahj,  probably  Pekin,  the  capital  city 
of  China,  which  he  describes  as  being  one  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  The  journey  was  of  rath- 
er more  than  eight  months,  going  and  returning; 
and  he  assures  us  it  was  perfectly  secure,  not  only 
for  caravans,  but  for  a  single  traveller  with  a  couple 
of  interpreters  and  a  servant.  The  Venetians  had 
bUo  a  settlement  in  the  Crimea,  and  appear,  by  a 
passage  in  Petrarch's  letters,  to  have  possessed 
•ome  of  the  trade  through  Tartary.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Venice,  after  extolling  in  too  rhetor- 
ical a  manner  the  commerce  of  that  republic,  he 
rnentions  a  particular  ship  that  had  just  sailed  for 


The  French  provinces  which  border  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  partook  in  the, 
advantages  which  it  offered.  Not  only 
Marseilles,  whose  trade  had  continued  in 
a  certain  degree  throughout  the  worst 
ages,  but  Narbonne,  Nismes,  and  especi- 
ally Montpelier,  were  distinguished  for 
commercial  prosperity.*  A  still  greatei 
activity  prevailed  in  Catalonia.  From 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (for 
we  need  not  trace  the  rudiments  of  its 
history)  Barcelona  began  to  emulate  the 
Italian  cities  in  both  the  branches  of  na- 
val energy,  war  and  commerce.  En- 
gaged in  frequent  and  severe  hostilities 
with  Genoa,  and  sometimes  with  Con 
stantinople,  while  their  vessels  traded  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  of  the  English  channel,  the  Catalans 
might  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  first 
of  maritime  nations.  The  commerce  of 
Barcelona  has  never  since  attained  so 
great  a  height  as  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, f 

The  introduction  of  a  silk  manufacture 
at  Palermo,  by  Roger  Guiscard,  Their  man 
in  1148,  gave  perhaps  the  ear-  "^a^tures. 
liest  impulse   to   the   industry  of  Italy 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Genoese 
plundered  two   Moorish  cities  of  Spain 
from  which  they  derived  the  same  art. 
In  the   next  age,  this  became  a  staple 
manufacture  of  the  Lombard  and  Tuscan 
republics,  and  the  cultivation  of  mulber. 
ries  was  enforced  by  their  laws.|     Wool- 
len stuffs,  though  the  trade  was  perhaps 
less  conspicuous  than  that  of  Flanders, 
and  though  many  of  the  coarser  kinds 
were  imported  from  thence,  employed  a 
multitude  of  workmen  in  Italy,  Catalonia, 
and  the  south  of  France.*^     Among  the 
trading  companies  into  which  the  mid- 

the  Black  Sea.  Et  ipsa  quidem  Tanairn  it  visura, 
nostri  eniin  maris  navigatio  non  ultra  te^nditur; 
eorum  vero  aliqui,  quos  hasc  fert,  illic  iter  [institu- 
ent]  eam  egressuri,  nee  antea  substitun,  quim 
Gange  et  Caucaso  snperato,  ad  Indos  atque  ex- 
tremos  Seres  etOrientalem  perveniatur  Oceanum 
Kn  quo  ardens  et  inexplebilis  habendi  sitis  homi 
num  mentes  rapit ! — Petrarcaj  Opera,  Senil.,  1.  ii. 
ep.3,  p.  7G0,  edit.  1581. 

♦  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iii.,  p.  5.31  ;  t.  iv.,  p 
517.     Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscription?,  t.  xxxvii. 

t  Capmany,  Memorias  IJisloricas  de  Barcelona, 
t.  i.,  part  2.     See  particularly  p.  3G. 

X  Muratori,  Dissert.  30.  Denina,  Kivoluzione 
d'ltalia,  1.  xiv.,  c.  11.  The  latter  writer  is  of  opin 
ion  that  mulberries  were  not  cultivated  as  an  im 
portant  oVjject  till  after  1300,  nor  even  to  any  great 
extent  till  after  1500;  the  Italian  manufacturers 
buying  most  of  their  silk  from  Spain  or  the  Levant 

{)  The  history  of  Italian  states,  and  especially 
Florence,  will  speak  for  the  first  country.  Cap- 
many  attests  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  sec- 
ond.—Mem.  Hist,  de  Parcel.,  t.  i.,  part  3,  p.  7,  &c. ; 
and  Vaissette  that  of  Carcasonne  and  its  vicinity 
—Hist,  de  Lang.,  t.  iv.,  p.  517. 
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dling  ranks  were  distributed,  those  con- 
cerned in  silk  and  woollens  were  most 
numerous  and  honourable.* 

A  property  of  a  natural  substance,  long 
inTentiou     Overlooked   even  though  it  at- 
ofiheriiar-  tractcd  observation  by  a  ditfer- 
u^r'8  com-  gj^j  peculiarity,  has   intluenced 
by  its  accidental  discovery  the 
fortunes  of  mankind,  more  than  all  the 
deductions  of  philosophy.     It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  epoch  when 
the    polarity   of  the    magnet    was    first 
known  in  Europe.     The  common  opin- ! 
ion.  which  ascribes  its  discovery  to  a  cit- 
izen of  Amalfi  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, is  undoubtedly  erroneous.     Guiot  de 
Provins,  a  French  poet,  who  lived  about 
the  year  IJOO,  or,  at  the  latest,  under  St. 
Louis,  describes  it  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal language.     James  de  Vitry,  a  bishop 
in  Palestine,  before  the   middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Guido  Guinizzelli, 
an  Italian   poet  of  the  same   time,  are 
equally  explicit.     The   French,   as   well  | 
as  Italians,  claim  the  discovery  as  their  . 
own ;  but  whether  it  were  due  to  either ' 
of  these  nations,  or  rather  learned  from  j 
their   intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  is  \ 
not  easily  to  be  ascertained.!     For  some 

♦  None  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  burgesses 
in  the  towns  of  Aragon  who  used  any  manual 
trade,  with  the  e.xception  of  dealers  in  fine  cloths. 
The  woollen  manufacture  of  Spain  did  not  at  any 
time  become  a  considerable  article  of  export,  nor 
even  supply  the  internal  consuinplion.as  Capmany 
has  well  shown. — Memorias  Historicas,  t.  ui.,  p. 
325,  et  seqq.,  and  Edinburgh  Review,  to!,  x. 

t  Boucher,  the  French  translator  of  li  > 
del  .Mare,  says,  that  Edrissi,  a  Saracen  >:■ 
who  lived  about  1100,  gives  an  account,  tljuu^jh  in 
a  confused  manner,  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
t.  ii.,  p.  280.  However,  the  lines  of  Guiot  de  Pro- 
tins  are  deci.sive.  These  are  quoted  in  llist.  Lil- 
t^raire  de  la  France,  t.  ix.,  p.  I'M ;  .Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Inscript.,  t.  xxi.,  p.  192,  and  several  other 
works.  Guinizzelli  has  the  followmg  passage,  in  a 
canzone  quotetl  by  Ginguene,  Hist.  Litleraire  de 
ritalie,  1. 1.,  p.  413. 

"  In  quelle  parti  sotto  Iramontana, 

Sono  li  monti  della  calamita, 

Che  dan  virtute  all'  aere 

Di  trarre  il  ferro;  ma  perchi  lontana, 

Vole  di  simil  pietra  aver  aita, 

A  far  la  adoperare, 

E  dirizzar  lo  ago  in  ver  la  $te!la.** 
We  cannot  be  diverted  by  the  nonsen^icnl  theory 
these  lines  contain,  from  perrnvin?  the  positive 
Ipntimony  of  the  last  verse  to  the  n<K«i'.>»  k 
of  the  pol.^rity  of  the  magnet,     but,  it  i 

could  remain,  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  171,  baa  fully 
established,  from  a  series  of  pasftaces.  ibnt  this 
phenomenon  was  well  known  in  tbe  • 
century  .  and  puts  an  end  altogether  to  • 
sions  of  Fhivio  Gi()j;i.  if  such  a  jx-r-^on  f\ct  •  \isifii. 
See  also  M.icpberson's  Annals,  ;>  iH'.l  uid  4 IS.  It 
is  provoking  to  find  an  historian  ll^  "  '  -m  as- 
•erting  without  be.sitation,  that  tbi>  ■  \malfi 

was  the  inventor  of  the  compass,  .iiiu  ui  i->  .iccred- 
iluig  au  error  which  fjid  long  bcluro  been  det«ct«d. 

H  h 


time,  perhaps,  even  this  wonderful  im 
provemeni  in  the  art  of  navigation  migh 
not  be  universally  adopted  by  vessel* 
sailing  within  the  Mediterranean,  and  ac- 
customed to  their  (j1  "  i  of  observa 
tions.  But  when  it  more  estab 
lished,  it  naturally  inspired  a  more  fear- 
less spirit  of  adventure.  It  was  not,  at 
has  been  mentioned,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Cienoe»e 
and  otlier  nations  around  that  inland  sea 
steered  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards 
England  and  Flanders.  Thi^  intercourse 
with  the  northern  countries  enlivened 
their  trade  with  the  Levant  by  the  ex- 
change of  productions  which  Spain  and 
Italy  do  not  supply,  and  enriclie<l  the  mer- 
chants by  nu  ans  of  whose  capital  the  ex- 
ports-of  London  and  of  Alexandria  were 
conveyed  into  each  other's  harbours. 

The  usual  risks  of  navigation,  and  those 
incident  to  commercial  adven-  Maniiat 
ture,  produce  a  variety  of  ques-  ''♦*»•• 
tions  in  ever\'  system  of  jurisprudence, 
which,  though  always  to  be  determined, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  principles  of  natu- 
ral justice,  must  in  many  cases  depend 
upon  established  customs.  Tluse  cus- 
toms of  maritime  law  wete  anciently  re« 
duced  into  a  code  by  the  Rhoilians,  and 
the  Roman  emperors  preserved  or  re- 
formed the  constitutions  of  that  re[)ublic. 
It  would  be  haril  to  say  how  far  tho  tra- 
dition of  this  early  juris[)rudence  survived 
the  decline  of  comimrre  in  the  liarker 
ages  ;  but  after  it  began  to  recover  il- 
self,  necessity  sucgested,  or  recollrclion 
prompted,  a  scheme  of  regulations  re- 
sembling in  some  dot'ree,  but  iiuk  h  more 
enlarged  than  those  of  antupiily.  This 
was  formed  into  a  written  code,  II  Con- 
solato  del  .Mare,  not  much  earlier,  proba- 
bly, than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  its  pr  '  *ion  neems 
rather  to  have  proct  >  >\n  the  citi- 

zens of  Harcelona  lliau  from  lho-»e  of 
Pisa  or  Venice,  who  have  also  claimed 
to  be  the  first  legislators  of  the   bea.* 

It  is  a  singuhr  rirrtim^«nnr#».  und  onU  to  »¥»  ^x- 
plaineti  by  t  ■ 

to  rejfrt   m 

l.r  t 

after  tlu'ir  |.''L'iur  i" 

ed.     Tbfl  wriiers  ol 

w  • 


■     III  ,   P 
live  priHjf,  aitd  this  su    ■    •  -"U'    j-«  u  lo  furtlMt 
•  Boucher  suppoM*  il  to  bav*  bMD  cooptoi  ftl 
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Besides  regulations  simply  mercantile, 
this  system  has  defined  the  mutual  rights 
of  neutral  and  belhgeraut  vessels,  and 
thus  laid  the  basis  of  the  positive  law 
of  nations  in  its  most  important  and  dis- 
puted cases.  The  King  of  France  and 
Count  of  Provence  solemnly  acceded  to 
this  maritime  code,  which  hence  acqui- 
red a  binding  force  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  and  in  most  respects,  the  law 
merchant  of  Europe  is  at  present  con- 
formable to  Its  provisions,  A  set  of  reg- 
ulations, chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Con- 
soiato,  was  compiled  in  France  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  and  prevailed  in 
their  own  country.  These  have  been  de- 
nominated the  laws  of  Oleron,  from  an 
idle  story  that  they  were  enacted  by 
Richard  1.,  while  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land  lay  at  anchor  in  that  island.* 
Nor  was  the  north  without  its  peculiar 
code  of  maritime  jurisprudence ;  name- 
ly, the  ordinances  of  Wisbuy,  a  town  in 
the  isle  of  Gothland,  principally  compiled 
from  those  of  Oleron,  before  the  year 
1400,  by  which  the  Baltic  traders  were 
governed.! 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  estab- 
Frequency  lishiug  among  maritime  nations 
of  piracy,  some  theory  of  mutual  rights, 
and  for  securing  the  redress  of  injuries, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  acknowl- 
edged tribunals.     In  that  state  of  barba- 

Barcelona  about  900 ;  but  his  reasonings  are  in- 
conclusive, t.  i.,  p.  72 ;  and  indeed  Barcelona  at  that 
timewis  liitle,  if  at  all,  belter  than  a  fishing-town. 
Some  arguments  might  be  drawn  in  favour  of  Pisa 
from  the  expressions  of  Henry  IV.'s  charter  grant- 
ed to  that  city  in  1081.  Consuetudines,  quas  ha- 
bent  de  mari,  sic  iis  observabirr.ussicut  illorum  est 
consuetudo. — Muratori,  Dissert.  45.  Giannone 
seems  to  think  the  collection  was  compiled  about 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  1.  .xi.,  c.  6.  Capmany,  the 
last  Spanish  editor,  whose  authority  ought  perhaps 
to  outweigh  every  other,  asserts,  and  seems  to 
prove  them  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  mercantile 
magistrates  of  Barcelona,  under  the  reign  of  James 
the  Conqueror,  which  is  much  the  same  period. — 
'Codigo  de  las  Costrumbres  maritimas  de  Barcelo- 
na, Madrid,  1791.)  But,  by  whatever  nation  they 
were  reduced  into  their  present  form,  these  laws 
were  certainly  the  ancient  and  established  usages 
of  the  Mediterranean  states ;  and  Pisa  may  very 
probably  have  taken  a  great  share  in  first  practi 
sing  what  a  century  or  two  afterward  was  render- 
ed more  precise  at  Barcelona. 

♦  Macpherson,  p.  358.  Boucher  supposes  them 
to  be  registers  of  actual  decisions. 

t  I  have  only  the  authority  of  Boucher  for  re- 
ferring the  Ordmances  of  Wisbuy  to  the  year 
1400.  Beckman  imagines  them  to  be  older  than 
those  of  Oleron.  But  Wisbuy  was  not  enclosed  by 
%  wall  till  1288,  a  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been 
previously  a  town  of  much  importance.  It  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  at  that  time  an  independent  repub- 
lic ;  but  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Denmark  before 
the  end  of  the  same  age. 


rous  anarchy  which  so  long  resisted  the 
coercive  authority  of  civil  magistrates, 
the  sea  held  out  even  more  temptation 
and  more  impunity  than  ^le  land ;  and 
when  the  laws  had  regained  their  sover- 
eignty, and  neither  robbery  nor  private 
warfare  was  any  longer  tolerated,  there 
remained  that  great  conniion  of  mankind, 
unclaimed  by  any  king,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  sea  was  another  name  for  the  se- 
curity of  plunderers.  A  pirate,  in  a  well- 
armed,  quick-saihng  vessel,  must  feel,  I 
suppose,  the  enjoyments  of  his  exemp- 
tion from  control  more  exquisitely  than 
any  other  freebooter ;  and  darting  along 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  under  the 
impartial  radiance  of  the  heavens,  may 
deride  the  dark  concealments  and  hur- 
ried flights  of  the  forest  robber.  His 
occupation  is  indeed  extinguished  by 
the  civilization  of  later  ages,  or  con- 
fined to  distant  climates.  But  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a 
rich  vessel  was  never  secure  from  at- 
tack ;  and  neither  restitution  nor  punish- 
ment of  the' criminals  was  to  be  obtained 
from  governments  who  sometimes  fear- 
ed the  plunderer  and  sometimes  con- 
nived at  the  offence.*  Mere  piracy, 
however,  was  not  the  only  danger.  The 
maritime  towns  of  Flanders,  France,  and 
England,  like  the  free  republics  of  Italy, 
prosecuted  their  own  quarrels  by  arms, 
without  asking  the  leave  of  their  respect- 
ive sovereigns.  This  practice,  Law  of 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  pri-  '■^P^sais- 
vate  war  in  the  feudal  system,  more  than 
once  involved  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  in  hostility.!  But  where  the 
quarrel  did  not  proceed  to  such  a  length 
as  absolutely  to  engage  two  opposite 
towns,  a  modification  of  this  ancient 
right  of  revenge  formed  part  of  the  regu- 
lar law  of  nations,  under  the  name  of  re- 
prisals. Whoever  was  plundered  or  in- 
jured by  the  inhabitants  of  another  town 
obtained  authority  from  his  own  magis- 
trates to  seize  the  property  of  any  other 
person  belonging  to  it,  until  his  loss 
should  be  compensated.     This  law   of 


*  Hugh  Despenser  seized  a  Genoese  vessel  val- 
ued at  14,300  marks,  for  which  no  restitution  was 
ever  made.— Rymer,  t.  iv.,  p.  701.  Macpherson, 
A.  D.  13.36. 

•f-  The  Cinque  Ports  and  other  trading  towns  ol 
England  were  in  a  slate  of  constant  hostility  with 
their  opposite  neighbours  during  the  reigns  of  Ed' 
ward  I.  and  II.  One  might  quote  almost  half  the 
instruments  in  Rymer  in  proof  d'  these  conflicts, 
and  of  thf)se  with  the  mariners  of  Norway  and  Den 
mark.  Sometimes  mutual  envy  produced  fray» 
l>elween  different  English  towns.  Thus,  in  1254, 
the  Winchelsea  mariners  attacked  a  Yarmouth 
galley,  and  killed  some  of  her  men. — Matt.  Paris 
apud  Macpherson 
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reprisal  was   not  confined   to    maritime  i 
places.     It  prevailed  in  Lombardy,  and 
probiibly  in  ihe  German  cities.     Thus,  if  I 
a  citizen  of  Modena  was  robbed  by  a  Bo-  ■ 
logiiese,    he    complained    to  the   niagis-  ' 
trates  of  the  former  city,  wlio  represent- ! 
ed  the  case  to  those  of  Bologna,  demand- 1 
ing  redress.     If  this  were   not  immedi- 1 
ately  granted,   letters  of  reprisals  were  • 
issued,    to  plunder  tlie    territory  of  Bo- 
logna till  the  injured  party  should  be  re- ^ 
imbursed  by  sale  of  the  spoil.*     In  the  I 
laws  of  Marseilles  it  is  declared,  "If  a  ' 
foreigner  take  any  thing  from  a  citizen  [ 
of  Marseilles,  and  he  who  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  said  debtor  or  unjust  taker 
does  not  cause  right  to  be  done  in  the 
same,  the  rector  or  consuls,  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  said  citizen,  shall  grant  him 
reprisals  upon  all  the  goods  of  the  said 
debtor  or  unjust  taker,  and  also  upon  the 
goods  of  others,  who  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  him  who  ought  to  do  justice, 
and  would  not,  to  the  said  citizen  of  Mar- 
seilles."!    Kdward  III.  remonstrates,  in 
an     instrument    published    by    Hymer, 
against  letters  of  marque  granted  by  the 
King  of  Aragon  to   one   Berenger  de  la 
Tone,  who  had  been  robbed  by  an  Eng- 
lish pirate  of  jC2000  ;  alleging  that,  inas- 
much as  he  had   always  been  ready  to 
give  redress  to  the  party,  it  seemed  to 
his  counsellors  that   there  was  no  just 
cause  for  reprisals  upon  the  king's  or  his 
subjects'  property.^     This  passage  is  so 
far  curious,  as  it  asserts  the  existence  of 
a  customary  law  of  nations,  the  knowl- 
edge  of    which  was   already  a   sort  of 
learning.     Sir   K.    Coke   speaks  of  this 
right  of  private  reprisals  as  if  it  still  ex- 
isted ;^  and,  in  fact,  there  are  instances 
of  granting  such  letlt-rs  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

A  practice  foundt-d  on  the  same  prin- 
Liabiutyof  ^"ipl^^as  reprisal,  ihough  rather 
aliens  for      Icss  violcut,  was  that  of  attach- 

each  othtr's    ji^nr  th,'  goods  Or  pcrSOUS  of  FCS- 

''''''"•  id<nt  foreigm-rs  for  the  debts  of 

their  countrymen.  This  in(U'»'(l,  in  Kng- 
land,  was  n<>l  confined  to  foreigners  until 
the  statute  of  Westminster  I.,  c.  23,  which 
enacts  that  "  no  stranger  who  is  of  this 
realm  shall  be  distrained  in  any  town  or 
market  for  a  debt  wherein  he  is  neither 

♦  Mur.itori,  Dissert.  53. 

t   l)u  Cange,  voc.  Lauduin. 

X  Rym»T,  t.  IV  ,  |).  576.  Videtur  snpientibus  et 
peritH,  quod  causa,  de  jure,  noti  siibfuit  inarchatn 
6€u  r('iins,»liam  in  no^tris,  seu  sutKlitorum  nostro- 
rutn,  bonis  concediMi<!i  Sc-  t<>  .  a  ra.««'  of  ueutral 
gootis  on  board  an  •  »-!aifn»'d  by  the 

jwners,  and  a  l^'ijal  -'n  in  favour  of 

Uie  captors,  t.  vi.,  p.  14. 

^  27  E.  MI  .  Stat.  11.,  c.  17.    2ln»l.,  p.  305. 

H  ha 


principal  nor  surety."  Henry  III.  had 
previously  granted  a  charter  to  the  bur« 
gesses  of  Lubec,  that  th«  '     "  • 

arrested  for  the  debt  of  ai 
tr>'men,  unless  the  magistrates  of  Lubec 
neglected  to  compel  payment.*     But  by 
a  variety  of  grants  from  Edward  II.,  the 
privileges  of  Knylisli  sii!  '   •  t!,e 

statute  of  \Vestinm>ter  u  ;  •> 

most  foreign  nations. f  Tiii**  unjust  re- 
sponsibility had  not  been  confined  to  civil 
cases.  One  of  a  company  of  Italian  mer- 
chants, the  Spini,  having  killed  a  ninn 
the  officers  of  justir*-  s«ized  the  boil;-  ■> 
and  eflX'Cls  of  all  •  -X 

If,  under  all  th  tacles,  whrthr-r 

created  by  barbarous  manners,  > 
by  national  prejudice,  or  by  the  • 

fraudulent  and  arbitrary  measures  of  prin- 
ces, the  merchants  of  ditrcrenl  < 
became  so  opulent  as  almost  to  i 
ancient  nobility,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  greatness  of  their  commercial  profits. 
The  trading  companies  possessed  either 
a  positive  or  a  virtual  mo:        '  '  '      ! 

Xhv.  keys  of  those  eastern  . 
luxuries  of  which  the  pro;irer»>i\c  it  li..-  - 
ment  of  manners  produced  an  increasiig 
demand.     It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
average  rate  of  profit:'^  but  we  know  t':  t 
the  interest  of  money  was  exceed-  ^^       ^ 
ingly  high  throughout  the  middle  mttof 
ages.     At  Vtrona,  in  I'J-JS,  it  was  """«»• 
fixed  by  law  at  twelve  and  a  half  j)er 
cent. ;    at  Modena,  in  1270,  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  high  as  twenty.!     The  re- 
public of  Genoa,  towanls  ih«    .     '     *  ■'  .• 
fourteenth  century,  wIumi  Ital  \  i 

wealthy,  paid  only  from  scvrn  to  un  \xt 
cent  to  litr  creditors.^  But  in  France 
and  England  the  rate  was  far  more  op- 
pressive. An  ordinance  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  in  1311,  allows  twenty  i>er  cent,  lif- 
ter tlM-  first  year  of  the  loan.**  Inl-r 
Henry  HI.,  atnording  to  .Matthew  P:ir;<. 
the  debtor  paid  ten  per  cent,  every  t\\'> 
monlhs,tt  but  this  is  absolutely  incredible 


»  Kymcr.  t.  i 

t  Idrm,  t.  Ill . 

t»t '■•■ ■■- 


:.  C78,  rt  inl  ».     S«  <       > 
•   ,.,'*  K!.v   IIT     A'      a 


111 ■■.  .  •  ■....--   - -  '■'■• 

II)  tlint  rpii^n. 

t  KyiMor.  t.  ii,  p.  89*       <:       ^  Hi*t    Eieh 
quer,  c.  xxii .  ».  7. 

^  In  thf  rnuarkn'i!)-  «;  <  ivh  of  th<-  r>^.^»*  M 
go.  quoli^i  ui 

r.  .     •  t  « (III 


lUttiiy.  I.  I..  i>.  ATJ. 
•  •  Du  Caiig«,  ▼.  Uiura.     1 1  MMimlon,  Pia*.  If 
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as  a   general   practice.     This  was   not 
merely  owing  to  scarcity  of  money,  but 
to  tlie  discouragement  which  a  strange 
prejudice  opposed  to  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  legitimate  branches  of  commerce. 
Usury,  or  lending  money  for  profit,  was 
treated  as  a  crime  by  the  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  though  the  super- 
stition has  been  eradicated,  some  part  of 
the  prejudice  remains  in  our  legislation. 
Money       This  trade  in  money,  and  indeed 
dealings  of  a  gj'cat  part  of  inland  trade  in 
the  Jews,    general,  had  originally  fallen  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  noted  for  their  usury 
so  early  as  the  sixth  century.*     For  sev- 
eral subsequent  ages  they  continued  to 
employ  their  capital  and  industry  to  the 
same  advantage,  with  little  molestation 
from  the  clergy,  who  always  tolerated 
their  avowed  and  national  infidelity,  and 
often  with   some    encouragement   from 
princes.     In  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
them  not  only  possessed  of  landed  prop- 
erty in  Languedoc,  and  cultivating  the 
studies  of  medicine  and  Rabbinical  liter- 
ature in  their  own  academy  at  Montpe- 
lier,  under  the  protection  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  but  invested  with  civil  offices. f 
Raymond   Roger,   viscount   of    Carcas- 
sonne,  directs    a   writ   "  to   his  bailiffs 
Christian  and  Jewish. "|     It  was  one  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  church  on 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  that  he  should  al- 
low no  Jews  to  possess  magistracy  in  his 
dominions.^     In  Spain  they  were  placed 
by  some  of  the  municipal  laws  on  the 
footing  of  Christians,  with  respect  to  the 
composition  for  their  lives,  and  seem  in 
no  other  European  country  to  have  been 
so  numerous  or  considerable. ||     The  dili- 
gence and  expertness  of  this  people  in  all 
pecuniary  dealings  recommended  them 
to  princes  who  were  solicitous  about  the 
improvement  of  their  revenue.     We  find 
an  article  in  the  general  charter  of  priv- 
ileges granted  by  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  in 
1283,  that  no  Jew  should  hold  the  ofllce 
of  a  bayle  or  judge.     And  two  kings  of 
Castile,  Alonzo  XI.  and  Peter  the  Cruel, 
mcurred  much  odium  by  employing  Jew- 
ish ministers  m  their  treasury.     But,  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  their  condition 
had,  before  that  time,  begun  to  change 
for  the  worse ;   partly  from  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  crusades,  which  prompted 
the   populace   to   massacre,   and  partly 
from  the  jealousy  which  their  opulence 
excited.     Kings,  in  order  to  gain  money 
and  popularity  at   once,  abolished   the 

*  Greg.  Turon.,  1.  iv, 

f  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  p.  517 ;  t.  iii,,  p.  531 
;  Id.,  t.  111.,  p.  121.  ()  Id.,  p.  163 

li  Marina,  Etiaayo  Historico-Critico,  p  143. 


j  debts  due  to  the  children  of  Israel,  ex- 
cept a  part  which  they  letained  as  the 
price  of  their  bounty.     One  is  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  the  process  of  reasoning  in 
an  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  where,  "  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those 
of  his  ancestors,  he  releases  to  all  Chris- 
tians a  third  part  of  what  was   owing 
by  them  to  Jews."*     Not  content  with 
such  edicts,  the  kings  of  France  some- 
times banished   the  whole  nation  from 
their  dominions,  seizing  their  effects  at 
the  same  time ;  and  a  season  of  alterna- 
tive severity  and  toleration  continued  till 
under  Charles  VI.  they  v/ere  finally  ex 
pelled  from   the  kingdom,  where    they 
never  afterward  possessed  any  legal  set- 
tlement.!   Ill  England  they  were  not  so 
harshly  treated ;   but   they  became  less 
remarkable  for  riches  after  the  thirteenth 
century.     This  decline  of  the  Jews  was 
owing  to  the  transference  of  their  trade 
in  money  to  other  hands.     In  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  mer- 
chants of  Lombardy  and  of  the  south  of 
FranceJ  took  up  the  business  of  remit- 
ting  money  by  bills  of  exchange,*^  and 
of  making  profit  upon  loans.     The  utility 
of  this  was  found  so  great,  especially  by 
the  Italian  clergy,  who  thus  in  an  easy 
manner  drew  the  income  of  their  trans- 
alpine benefices,  that,  in  spite  of  much 
obloquy,  the  Lombard  usurers  established 
themselves  in  every  country;  and  the 
general  progress  of  commerce  wore  off 
the   bigotry   that   had   obstructed   their 
reception.     A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween moderate  and  exorbitant  interest  ,- 
and  though  the  casuists  did  not  acquiesce 

*  Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p. 
984. 

t  Velly,  t.  iv.,  p,  136. 

i  The  city  of  Cahors,  in  Quercy,  the  rrodern 
department  of  the  Lot,  produced  a  tribe  ol  money- 
dealers.  The  Caursini  are  almost  as  often  noticed 
as  the  Lombards. — See  the  article  in  Du  Cange. 
In  Lombardy,  Asti,  a  city  of  no  great  note  in  other 
respects,  was  famous  for  the  same  department  of 
commerce. 

<J  There  were  three  species  of  paper  credit  in 
the  dealings  of  merchants:  1.  General  letters  of 
credit,  not  directed  to  any  one,  which  are  not  un- 
common in  the  Levant ;  2.  Orders  to  pay  money 
lo  a  particular  person  ;  3.  Bills  of  exchange  regu 
larly  negotiable. — Boucher,  t.  ii.,  p.  621.  Instances 
of  the  first  are  mentioned  by  Macpherson  atjout 
1200,  p.  367.  The  second  species  was  introduced 
by  the  Jews  about  1183  (Capinany,  t.  i.,  p.  297), 
but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  last  stage  of 
the  progress  was  reached  nearly  so  soon.  An  in- 
strument in  Rymer,  however,  of  the  year  1364  (t. 
vi.,  p.  495),  mentions  literal  cambitoria3,  which  seem 
to  have  been  negotiable  bills;  and  by  1400  they 
were  drawn  in  sots,  and  worded  exactly  as  at 
present. — Macpherson,  p.  614,  and  Beckman,  His- 
tory of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.,  p.  430,  give  from  Cap 
many  an  actual  precedent  of  a  bill  dated  in  1404. 
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m  this  legal  regulation,  yet  it  satisfied, 
even  in  superstitious  times,  the  conscien- 
ces of  provident  traders.*  The  ItaUan 
bankers  were  frequently  allowed  to  farm 
the  customs  in  England,  as  a  security, 
perhaps,  for  loans  which  were  not  very 
punctually  repaid. f  In  1315,  the  Bardi 
at  Florence,  the  greatest  company  in 
Italy,  became  bankrupt,  Edward  III. 
owing  them  in  principal  and  interest 
900,000  gold  florins.  Another,  the  Pe- 
ruzzi,  failed  at  the  same  time,  being 
creditors  to  Edward  for  600,000  florins. 
The  King  of  Sicily  owed  100,000  florins 
to  eacli  of  these  bankers.  Their  faihire 
involved,  of  course,  a  multitude  of  Flor- 
entine citizens,  and  was  a  heavy  misfor- 
tune to  the  state. ;f 

The  earliest  bank  of  deposite,  institu- 
Banksof  tcdfor  tlie  accommodationof  pri- 
Genoaand  vate  merchants,  is  said  to  have 
others.       |3gg,j  ^i^jjj  Qf  Barcelona,  in  UOL^S 

The  banks  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
of  a  diflferent  description.  Although  the 
former  of  these  two  has  the  advantage 
oT  greater  antiquity,  having  been  formed, 
as  we  are  told,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
yet  its  early  history  is  not  so  clear  as 
that  of  Genoa,  nor  its  political  impor- 
tance so  remarkable,  however  similar 
might  be  its  origin.  ||  During  the  wars 
of  Genoa  in  the  fourteenth  century,  slie 
had  borrowed  large  sums  of  private  citi- 

♦  Usury  was  looked  upon  with  horror  bv  our 
English' divines  long  after  thf  m.  Fleury, 
in  his  Institutions  au  Droit  Iv  jue,  t.  li.,  p. 
129,  has  shown  the  subterfugts  to  which  men  had 
recourse  in  order  to  evade  this  prohihition.  It  is 
an  unhappy  truth,  that  great  part  of  the  attention 
devoted  to  the  best  of  sciences,  pthirs  and  juris- 
prudence, has  been  employed  to  w  MCiples 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  ar'.  -d. 

One  species  of  usury,  and  that  oi  if,'-  ni^'iiest  im- 
portance to  commerce,  was  always  permitted,  on 
account  of  the  risk  that  atte'uied  it.  This  was 
marine  ensurance,  which  could  not  have  existed 
until  money  was  c  '  'in  itself  as  a  source 
of  profit.     The  r:i;  ations  on  the  subject 

of  ensurance  are  tli>'-'-  >■:  ijarcelona  m  1433  ;  but 
the  practice  was,   of  course,  earlier  than  these. 

though  not  of  pTf^at  antiquity.     It  is  no'  »....,.,! 

in  the  Consolato  del  .NJare,  nor  in  any  i- 

•eatic  laws  of  the  fourteenth  century.  in. 

vol.  1.,  p.  3SS.  'i'his  author,  not  being  aware  of  the 
Barcelonese  laws  on  tins  subjj-rt  i.n-.lisrir.I  \>y 
Capmany,  supposes  the  first  pros  •  u' 

marine  assurance  to  have  been  ni  'C 

m  1523. 

*  Macpherson,  p.  487,  et  alibi.  They  had  prob- 
ably excellent  bargains  :  in  1329  the  H.^rdi  farmwl 
all  the  cu.stoms  in  England  for  2«>/  :t  't  iv  But. 
in  1282,  the  customs  had  prtxinc  (■  ■  id  half 
a  century  of  great  improvement  ii  1. 

X  Villani.  1.  XII  .  c.  55,  87.  Hh  call.,  iheaa  two 
banking-houses  the  pillars  which  sustamed  freat 
pari  of  the  commerce  of  Christendom. 

(f  (Capmany,  t.  i  ,  p.  213. 

II  Mafpherson,  p.  341,  from  Sanuto.  Th«  bank 
of  Venice  is  referred  to  11*1. 


I  zens,  to  whom  the  revenues  were  pledged 
!  for  repayment.     The  republic  of  Fiorence 
j  had  set  a  recent,  ihougli  not  a  very  en- 
couraging exampb'  of  a  public  loan,  to 
[defray  the  expense  of  her  war  against 
.Mastino  deUa  Scala.  in  1336.     The Cliuf 
mercantile   firms,  as  well  as   indivi.iuul 
citizens,  furnished  i  ■  i. 

merit  of  the  taxes,  i  ■  r 

cent,  interest ;  which  appears  to  h_ve 
been  above  the  rate  of  private  u.sury.* 
The  slate  was  not  unreasonably  con.«id- 
ered  a  worse  debtor  tli  '    '    i 

citizens ;  for  in  n  f«'w  \  ;» 

were  consol;  r 

motile,  v,ii\i  ^  .        x  ;>- 

ital,  and  a  great  dimirviilion  of  interest; 
so  that  an  original  debt  of  one  hundred 
florins  sold  only  for  twenty-fivp.+  But 
I  have    not   found    that   tli*  -s 

formed  at  Florence  a  corpoi  .       r 

took  any  part,  as  such,  in  Uie  artairs  of 
the  republic.  The  case  was  diflerent  at 
Genoa.  As  a  security  at  least  for  their 
interest,  the  subscribers  lo  public  loans 
were  permitted  to  receive  ihe  pmdnre 
of  the  taxes  by  their  own  C' 
paying  the  excess  mto  the  i:  -  y. 
The  number  and  distinct  classes  of  ilu'.'^e 
subscribers  becoming  at  length  inconve- 
nient, they  were  formed  about  the  yr.ir 
1407  into  a  single  corponition,  r  e 

Bank  of  St.    (ieorge,    which  \\  u 

that  time  the  sole  national  creditor  and 
mortgagee.  The  government  of  this  was 
intrusted  to  eight  protectors.  It  soon 
became  almost  r   "  '   '  '.• 

Every  senator,  •  e 

to  maintain  the  privileire.s  of  the  lta:ik. 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  pi)pc,  :\nd 
even  by  the  emperor.  The  bank  iiii<  r- 
j)o.sed  its  advice  in  every  measure  of 
government,  and  generally,  as  i*  n«i nut- 
ted, to  the  public  advantairc.  I 
ped  armaments  at  its  own  exp«  •• 

of  which  subdued  the  Island  of  formica; 
and   this   acquisition,  like   t>'.^.. 
great  Indian  corporation,  u 
ject  to  a  company  of 
any  interfereiKM'  of  "  _   I 

The    increasing    wealth    of     Eurojie, 
wliether  derived  from  iniemai  inrrr««Pof 
improvement  or  foreign  com-  dom«»«»'- *»• 
merce,  di.-^pl  .      '      .  ifm  more  !*«"»'•«"■ 
expensive  o  ion.  nnd  greater  re 

finements  of  «loiin^  Bui   these 

efl'ccts  were  for  a  i    _  %'ery  grad- 

ual, each  generation  making  a  few  steps 

•  G.  Villani,  1.  XI..  c  iV 

f  Matt.  Villani.  p.  227  (in  .Muralori,  SeHfX  Km 
Hal.,  t  TIT  V 

J  n  I '  M  G<tnu<*nii .  p  T»7  f  Antwerp.  Ibl9 

Macl  Mna  Kiortnlma,  L  Tf  I. 
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in  llie  progress,  which  are  hardly  discern- 
ible except  by  an  attentive  inquirer.  It 
is  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  an  accelerated  impulse  ap- 
pears to  be  given  to  society.  The  just 
government  and  suppression  of  disorder 
under  St.  Louis,  and  the  peaceful  temper 
of  his  brotlier  Alfonzo,  count  of  Toulouse 
and  Poitou,  gave  France  leisure  to  avail 
herself  of  her  admirable  fertihty.  Eng- 
land, that  to  a  soil  not  perhaps  inferior 
to  that  of  France,  united  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  an  insular  position,  and  was 
invigorated,  above  all,  by  her  free  consti- 
tution, and  the  steady  industriousness  of 
her  people,  rose  with  a  pretty  uniform 
motion  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It- 
aly, though  the  better  days  of  freedom 
had  passed  away  in  most  of  her  repub- 
lics, made  a  rapid  transition  from  simph- 
city  to  refinement.  "  In  those  times," 
says  a  writer  about  the  year  1300,  speak- 
ing of  the  age  of  Frederick  II.,  "  the 
manners  of  the  Italians  were  rude.  A 
man  and  his  wife  ate  off  the  same  plate. 
There  was  no  wooden-handled,  knives, 
nor  more  than  one  or  two  drinking-cups 
in  the  house.  Candles  of  wax  or  tallow 
were  unknown :  a  servant  held  a  torch 
during  supper.  The  clothes  of  men 
were  of  leather  unlined  :  scarcely  any 
gold  or  silver  was  seen  on  their  dress. 
The  common  people  ate  flesh  but  three 
times  a  week,  and  kept  their  cold  meat 
for  supper.  Many  did  not  drink  wine  in 
summer.  A  small  stock  of  corn  seemed 
riches.  The  portions  of  women  were 
small;  their  dress,  even  after  marriage, 
was  simple.  The  pride  of  men  was  to 
be  well  provided  with  arms  and  horses ; 
that  of  the  nobility  to  have  lofty  towers, 
of  which  all  the  cities  in  Italy  were  full. 
But  now  frugality  has  been  changed  for 
sumptuousness  ;  every  thing  exquisite  is 
sought  after  in  dress  :  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
silks,  and  rich  furs.  Foreign  wmes  and 
rich  meats  are  required.  Hence  usury, 
rapine,  fraud,  tyranny,"*  &c.  This  pas- 
sage is  supported  by  other  testimonies 
nearly  of  the  same  time.  The  conquest 
of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1260, 

*  Ricrtbaldus  Ferrarensis,  apud  Murat.,  Dissert. 
23.  Francisc.  Pippinus,  ibidem.  Mr.ratori  en- 
deavours to  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  passage, 
on  account  of  some  more  ancient  writers  who  com- 
plain of  the  luxury  of  their  limes,  and  of  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  magnificence  and  expense.  IJul 
Ricobaldi  alludes,  as  Muratori  himself  admits,  to  the 
mode  of  living  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  not  to  that 
of  courts,  which  in  all  ages  might  occasionally  dis- 
play con.siderable  splendour.  I  see  nothing  to 
weaken  so  explicit  a  testimony  of  a  contemporary, 
which  in  fact  is  confirmed  by  many  writers  of  the 
next  age,  who,  according  to  the  practice  of  ItaUan 
chroniclers,  have  copied  it  as  their  owq 


seems  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  increas- 
ing luxury  throughout  Italy.  His  Pro- 
venc^al  knights  with  their  plumed  helmets 
and  golden  collars,  the  chariot  of  his 
queen  covered  with  blue  velvet,  and 
sprinkled  with  lihes  of  gold,  aston^hed 
the  citizens  of  Naples.*  Provence  had 
enjoyed  a  long  tranquillity,  the  natural 
source  of  luxurious  magnificence  ;  and 
Italy,  now  liberated  from  tlie  yoke  of  the 
empire,  soon  reaped  the  same  fruit  of  a 
condition  more  easy  and  peaceful  than 
had  been  her  lot  for  several  ages.  Dante 
speaks  of  the  change  of  manners  at  Flor- 
ence, from  simplicity  and  virtue  to  re- 
finement and  dissoluteness,  in  terms  very 
nearly  similar  to  those  quoted  above. f 

Throughout  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  continued  to  be  a  rapid  but  steady 
progression  in  England,  of  what  we  may 
denominate  elegance,  improvement,  or 
luxury ;  and  if  this  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended in  France,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  unusual  calamities  which  befell  that 
country  under  Philip  of  Valois  and  his 
son.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
English  wars,  an  excessive  fondness  for 
dress  is  said  to  have  distinguished  no* 
only  the  higher  ranks,  but  the  burghers, 
whose  foolish  emulation  at  least  indicates 
their  easy  circumstances. J  Modes  oi 
dress  hardly  perhaps  deserve  our  notice 
on  their  own  account ;  yet,  so  far  as  their 
universal  prevalence  was  a  symptom  of 
diffused  wealth,  we  should  not  overlook 
either  the  invectives  bestowed  by  the 
clergy  on  the  fantastic  extravagances  of 
fashion,  or  the  sumptuary  laws  by  which 
it  was  endeavoured  to  restrain  them. 

The  principle  of  sumptuary  laws  was 
partly  derived  from  the  small  sumptuary 
republics  of  antiquity,  which  laws. 
might  perhaps  require  that  security  for 
public  spirit  and  equal  rights ;  partly 
from  the  austere  and  injudicious  theory 

*  Murat.,  Dissert.  23. 
t  Bellinciou  Berti  vid'  io  andar  cinto 
Di  cuojo  e  d'osso,  e  venir  daliospecchio 
La  donna  sua  senza  '1  viso  dipinto. 
E  vidi  quel  di  Nerli,  e  quel  del  Vecchio 
Esser  contenti  alia  pelle  scoverta, 
E  sue  donne  al  fuso  ed  al  pennechio. 

Paradis.,  canto  xv. 
See  too  the  rest  cf  this  canto.  But  this  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Cacciaguida,  the  poet's  ancestor, 
who  lived  in  theformer  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  change,  however,  was  probably  subsequent  to 
1250,  when  the  times  of  wealth  and  turbulence  be- 
gan at  Florence. 

:t  Velly.  t.  viii.,  p.  352.  The  second  continuatoy 
of  Nangis  vehemently  inveighs  against  the  long 
beards  and  short  breeches  of  his  age  ;  after  the  in- 
troduction of  which  novelties,  he  judiciously  ob- 
serves, the  French  were  much  more  disposed  torur) 
away  from  their  enemies  than  before. — Spicile 
gium,  t.  iii.,  p.  105. 
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of  religion  disseminated  by  the  clergy.  |  in  a  state  of  poverty  at  this  period,  uhich 
These  prejudices  united  to  render  all  m- 1  they  concealed  by  '  T  orna- 

crease  of  general  comforts  odious  under   ment  ;  while  our  \.  y  and 

the  name  of  luxury  ;  and  a  third  motive, !  tradesmen  were  more  anxious  to  iiivigo- 
more  powerful  than  either,  the  jealousy  j  rate  their  bodies  by  a  generoos  diet,  than 
with  which  the  great  regard  any  thing  I  to  dwell  in  well-furnished  houses,  or  to 
like  imitation  in  tliose  beneath  them,  co- '  find  comfort  in  cleanliness  and  .  '  .-.• 

operated  to  produce  a  sort  of  restrictive  '  The  German  cities,  however,  i  ,,ii. 

code  in  the  laws  of  P]urope.  iSome  of  red  with  liberty  the  ^spirit  of  iinpriivetn'enl 
these  regulations  are  more  ancient ;  but  '  and  industry  '  From  the  time  that  Henry 
the   chief    part  were   enacted,   both   in    '^    --i~:..~j  -l-  -      -•  ...  •  / 

France   and   England,   during  the   four- 
teenth century  ;  extending  to   expenses 


of  the  table  as  well   as   apparel.      The 


V.  admitted  their  artisans  to  the  privf- 

leges  of  free  burghers,  they  bec".-:  re 

and  more  prosperous  ;t  wlille  t  j. 

ness  and  fruoalitv  of  t       -  r- 


first  statute  of  this  description  in  our  own    acter  compen.^'ated  for  ;i- 

country  was,  however,  repealed  the  next  ges  arisiuij  out  of  their  inland  situapon. 
year  ;*  and  subsequent  provisions  were  |  Spire,  Nuremberg,  Hatisbon,  and  Augs- 
entirely  disregarded  by  a  nation  which  burg,  were  not  indeed  like  the  rich  mar- 
valued  liberty  and  commerce  too  much  kets  of  Loudon  and  Uruges,  nor  could 
to  obey  laws  conceived  in  a  spirit  hostile  I  their  burghers   rival    the    princely    mer- 


to  both.  Laws  indeed  designed  by  those 
governments  to  restrain  the  extravaa:ance 
of  their  subjects,  may  well  justify  the  se- 
vere indignation  which  Adam  Smith  has 
poured  upon  all  such  interference  with 
private  expenditure.  The  kings  of  France 
and  England  were  undoubtedly  more 
egregious  spendtlirifts  than  any  others 
in  their  dominions ;  and  contributed  far 
more  by  their  love  of  pageantry-  to  excite 
a  taste  for  dissipation  in  their  people, 
than  by  their  ordinances  to  repress  it. 

Mussus,  an  historian  of  Placentia,  has 
Domestic  ^^^^  ^  pretty  copious  account  of 
manners  the  prcvailftig  manners  among 
ofitaiy.  j^i<5  countrymen  about  1388,  and 
expressly  contrasts  their  more  luxurious 
living  with  the  style  of  their  ancestors 
seventy  years  before  ;  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  had  already  made  considera- 
ble steps  towards  refinement.  This  pas- 
sage is  highly  interesting;  because  it 
shows  the  regular  tenour  of  domestic 
economy  in  an  Italian  city,  rather  than 
a  mere  display  of  individual  magnifi- 
cence, as  in  most  of  the  facts  collected 
by  our  own  and  the  French  antiquaries. 
But  it  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in 
this  place. t  No  other  countr}',  perhaps, 
could  exhibit  so  fair  a  pirture  of  middU" 
life  :  in  France,  the  burghers  and  even 
the  inferior  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 


•  37  E.  III.  Rep.  38  E.  III.  Several  other 
Btatutes  of  a  similar  nature  were  pn.sscd  m  this 
and  the  ensuing  rei^n.  In  F'r-""  ••  i*"'-"  ^.v.-r.. 
■amptuar)'  laws  as  old  asCharlen 
or  taxing  the  use  of  furs;  but  t!.!  ... 
regulation  w.is  under  Philm  the  Fair. —  Velly,  t. 
vil.,  p.  Gl;  t.  XI  ,  p.  MK).  These  nttrrnfils  to  tv- 
■train  what  cannot  be  reslriined  continued  pvrn 
down  to  1700.— De  U  Mare,  TraiU*  de  la  Polire,  t. 
i.,  1.  ill. 

t  Muratori,  AnticLi'A  Italiane,  Dissert.  23,  t.  i., 
p.  325. 


chants  of  Italy;  but  they  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  competence  diflused  over  a 
large  class  of  industrious  freemen ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  poli- 
test Italians  could  extol  their  splendid 
and  well-furnished  dwellings,  their  rich 
apparel,  their  easy  and  allluent  mode  of 
livin?,  the  sewirity  of  their  rights,  and  just 
equality  of  their  laws. J 


*  These  English,  said  the  S-  -■  • 

- ' ^    -x.e 

over  with  Philip  11..  have  t: 

4 

sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  • 

as 

the  king.— Harripon's  Descr 

.  :  :»*■ 

fi.xed  to  Holingshed.  vol.  i.,  i> 

"  • -^  /• 

t  Pfeffel,  t.  1..  p.  293. 
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N<>  chapter  in  the  history  of  national 
manners  would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly 
executed,  the  progress  of  social  life,  as 
Civil  aieiii-  that  dedicated  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture, lecture.  The  fashions  of  dress 
and  of  amusements  are  generally  capri- 
cious and  irreducible  to  rule  ;  but  every 
change  in  the  dwellings  of  mankind,  from 
tne  rudest  wooden  cabin  to  the  stately 
mansion,  has  been  dictated  by  some  prin- 
ciple of  convenience,  neatness,  comfort, 
or  maguificence.  Yet  this  most  interest- 
ing field  of  research  has  been  less  beaten 
by  our  antiquaries  than  others  compar- 
atively barren.  I  do  not  pretend  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
Avritten  by  these  learned  inquirers  ;  but  I 
can  only  name  one  book  in  which  the 
civil  architecture  of  our  ancestors  had 
been  sketched,  loosely  indeed,  but  with 
a  superior  hand  ;  and  another  in  which  it 
is  partially  noticed.  I  mean  by  the  first, 
a  chapter  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Whit- 
aker's  History  of  Whalley;  and  by  the 
second,  INIr.  King's  Essays  on  ancient 
Castles  in  the  Archa^ologia.*  Of  these 
I  shall  make  free  use  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  most  ancient  buildings  which  we 
can  trace  in  this  island,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans,  were  circular  tow- 
ers of  no  great  size,  whereof  many  re- 
main in  Scotland ;  erected  either  on  a 
natural  eminence,  or  on  an  artificial 
mound  of  earth.  Such  are  Conisborough 
Castle  in  Yorkshire,  and  Castleton  in 
Derbyshire,  built  perhaps  before  the  con- 
quest.! To  the  lower  chambers  of  those 
gloomy  keeps  there  was  no  admission  of 
light  or  air,  except  through  long  narrow 
loopholes  and  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Regular  windows  were  made  in  the  upper 

the  <;r  y  in  a  less  favourable  point  of  view,  charging 
the  citizens  with  gluttony  and  libertinism,  the  no- 
bility with  oppression,  the  judges  with  corruption, 
&c.  Vienna  probably  had  the  vices  of  a  flourishing 
city  ;  but  the  love  of  amplification  in  so  rhetorical 
a  writer  as  ^Eneas  Sylvius  weakens  the  value  of 
his  testimony,  on  whichever  side  it  is  given. 

*  Vols.  iv.  and  vi. 

t  Mr.  Lysons  refers  Castleton  to  the  age  of  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror,  but  without  giving  any  reasons. 
— Lysons's  Derbyshire,  p.  ccxxxvi.  Mr.  King  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  built  during  the  Hep- 
tarchy, and  even  before  the  conversion  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  Christianity;  but  in  this  he  gave  the  reins, 
as  usual,  to  his  imagination,  which  as  much  ex- 
ceeded h's  learning  as  the  latter  did  his  judgment. 
Conisborough  should  seem,  by  the  name,  to  have 
been  a  royal  residence,  which  it  certainly  never 
was  after  the  conquest.  But  if  the  engravings  of 
the  decorative  parts  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  244, 
are  not  remarkably  inaccurate,  the  architecture  is 
too  elegant  for  the  Danes,  much  more  for  the  un- 
converted Saxons.  Both  these  castles  are  enclo- 
sed by  a  court  or  ballium,  with  a  fortified  entrance, 
like  those  p.re(  \eA  by  the  Norrnans. 


apartments.      Were  it  not  foi  the  vas 
thickness  of  the  w^alls,  and  some  mark* 
of  attention  both  to  convenience  and  dec 
oration  in  these  structures,  we  might  be 
induced  to  consider  them  as  rather  in 
tended  for  security  during  the  transier 
inroad  of  an  enemy,  than  for  a  chieftain  6 
usual  residence.     They  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance, except  by  their  circular  form 
and  more  insulated  situation,  to  the  peels, 
or  square  towers  of  three  or  four  sto- 
ries, which  are  still  found  contiguous  to 
ancient  mansion-houses,  themselves  far 
more  ancient,  in  the  northern  counties,* 
and   seem    to   have   been   designed   for 
places  of  refuge. 

In  course  of  time,  the  barons  who 
owned  these  castles  began  to  covet  a 
more  comfortable  dwelling.  The  keep 
was  either  much  enlarged,  or  altogether 
relinquished  as  a  place  of  residence,  ex 
cept  in  time  of  siege  ;  while  more  conve- 
nient apartments  were  sometimes  erect- 
ed in  the  tower  of  entrance,  over  the 
great  gateway,  which  led  to  the  inner 
balhum  or  courtyard.  Thus  at  Tun- 
bridge  Castle,  this  part  of  which  is  refer- 
red by  Mr.  King  to  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  was  a  room 
twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway ;  another  above,  of 
the  same  dimensions,  with  an  interme- 
diate room  over  the  entrance  ;  and  one 
large  apartment  on  a  second  floor  occu- 
pying the  whole  space,  and  intended  for 
state.  The  windows  in  this  class  of  cas- 
tles were  still  little  better  than  looplioles 
on  the  basement  story,  but  in  the  upper 
rooms  often  large  and  beautifully  orna- 
mented, though  always  looking  inwards 
to  the  court.  Edward  I.  introduced  a 
more  splendid  and  convenient  style  of 
castles,  containing  many  habitable  tow- 
ers, with  communicating  apartments. 
Conway  and  Carnarvon  will  be  familiar 
examples.  The  next  innovation  was  the 
castle-palace ;  of  which  Windsor,  if  not 
quite  the  earliest,  is  the  most  magnificent 
instance.  Alnwick,  Naworth,  Harewood, 
Spofforth,  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick, 
were  all  built  upon  this  scheme  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  subsequent 
enlargements  have  rendered  caution  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  their  original  re- 
mains. "The  odd  mixture,"  says  Mr. 
King,  "  of  convenience  and  magnificence 
with  cautious  designs  for  protection  and 
defence,  and  with  the  inconveniences  of 
the  former  confined  plan  of  a  close  for- 
tress, is  very  striking."  The  provisions 
for  defence  became  now,  however,  little 

*  Wlntaker's  Hist,  of  Whalley.    Lysons's  Cum 
rverland  p.  ccvi. 
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more  tlian  nugatory ;  large  arched  win- 
dows, like  those  of  cathedrals,  were  in- 
troduced into  halls,  and  this  change  in  ar- 
chitecture manifestly  bears  witness  to 
the  cessation  of  Iraronial  wars,  and  the 
increasing  love  of  splendour  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

To  these  succeeded  the  castellated 
houses  of  the  fifieenth  century ;  sucli  as 
Herstnionceux  in  Sussex,  Haddon  Hall 
in  Derbyshire,  and  the  older  part  of 
Knowle  in  Kent.*  They  resembled  for- 
tified castles  in  their  strong  gateways, 
their  turrets  and  battlements,  to  erect 
which  a  royal  license  was  necessary,  but 
their  defensive  strength  could  only  have 
availed  against  a  sudden  afl'ray  or  attempt 
at  forcible  dispossession.  They  w  ere  al- 
ways built  round  one  or  two  courtyards, 
the  circumference  of  the  first,  when  there 
were  two,  being  occupied  by  the  ollices 
and  servants'  rooms,  that  of  the  second 
by  the  state-apartments.  Regular  quad- 
rangular houses,  not  castellated,  were 
sometimes  built  during  the  same  age,  and 
under  Henry  VH.  became  universal  in 
the  su[>erior  style  of  domestic  architec- 
ture.! The  quadrangular  form,  as  well 
from  security  and  convenience  as  from 
imitation  of  conventual  houses,  which 
were  always  constructed  upon  that  mod- 
el, was  generally  preferred ;  even  where 
the  dwelling-house,  as  indeed  was  usual, 
only  took  up  one  side  of  the  enclo.sure, 
and  the  remaining  three  contained  the 
oflices,  stables,  and  farm-buildings,  with 
walls  of  communication.  Several  very  old 
parson;i<,'es  appear  to  have  been  built  in 
this  manner. |:  It  is,  however,  very  ditli- 
icult  to  discover  any  fragments  of  houses 
inhabited  by  the  gentry  before  the  reign, 
at  soonest,  of  Edward  HI.,  or  even  to 
trace  them  by  engravings  in  the  older  to- 
pograpliical  works  ;  not  only  from  the  di- 
lapidations of  time,  but  because  very  few 
considerable  mansions  had  been  erected 
by  that  class.  A  great  part  of  England 
afl'ords  no  stone  fit  for  building ;  and  the 
vast,  though  unfortunately  not  mexhaust- 
ible  resources  of  her  oak  forests,  were 
easily  api)lied  to  less  durable  and  magnif- 
icent structures.  A  frame  of  nia:M>ive 
timber,  indepen<lent  of  walls,  and  resem- 
bling the  inverted  hull  of  a  large  ship, 
formed  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  an  an- 
cient hall;  the  principal  beams  springing 
from  the  ground  naturally  curved,  aod 


♦  The  ruiin  of  ilcrslinonceiix  aro,  I  believe, 
tolerably  auth<n':r  r.inains  of  Ifj-nrv  VI  's  n?p. 
but  a  ino<lerii  •  a.^Hrrt.n  ' 

the  courts  at   I:  iLillisoli 

tury  — l.y8oii»'»  l>eri»y»lure. 

t  Arclia'oloxia,  vol.  vi. 

t  Uloiueheld's  Norfolk,  roL  iii    {k  24&. 


forming  a  Gothic  arch  overhead.    Th^ 

intervals  of  t'  - 

izontal  plan.. 

ings,  at  least  lu  ^ome  (  no  pan 

of    the    walls    was    of .*      Stone 

houses  are  however  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  I  -  n  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  H.  ;t  not 
often  perhaps  regularly  he\s 

those    scattered    over   the    - - 

from  Hint  quarries,  bound  together  with 
a  very  strong  and  durable  cement,  \s*  re 
employed  in  the  construction  of  manorial 
houses,  <  !y  in  the  w  ■ 

ties,  and  ■  .trls  wlieri-  '  1 

is  easily  procured. J     (ii  .  even  in 

timber  buildings,  the  li.u.,,..^  of  the 
main  beams,  which  now  became  p«  r|)en- 
dicular,   not   throuing   otV  t'  ! 

springers  till  they  reaelit-.!  n  , 
hi'iL'lit,  were  occupi» 

where  stone  was  t\,    ..  .,■  , r 

or  plaster,  intersected  by  horizontal  or 
diagonal  beams,  grooved  into  lli-  \- 

pal  piers. ^     Thi.s  mode  of  buili' 
linued  for  a  long  time,  and  luii- 

iar  to  our  eyes  in  the  older  >  .  thi* 

metropolis  and  other  towns,  <ind  m  i 
parts  of  the  country. 1|     Early  in  the  ...... 

teenih  century,  the  art  of  buildiiiB  with 
brick,  which  had  been  l^  "    - 

man  dominion,  wm*^  intr  \ 

from  rianders. 

of  that  age  are  e   :    .  \ - 

terial,  it  did  not  come  into  genentl  use 

till  the  reign  of  Henr>'  VI. ^     >' i 

siderable  houses  as  well  as  ; 
ings  were  erected  \\  • 

reign  and  that  of  Iv        .      i  ^    .  <  \ 

the  eastern  counties,  where  the  deiii 
cy  of  stone  was  most  experiencetl.     1  ♦  v, , 
if  any,  brick  mansion-hotfses  of  the  fif. 
leenth  century  exis'  '   in  a  dilapi- 

dated   state  ;    but    tj  '  'ollegc    and 

Clare    Hall    at  (  part    of 

Eton  College,  an  ....^     ....i-^sis  to 

the  durability  of  the  material  as  it  was 
then  employed. 

It    is  an  error  to   suppose  Mmmmf 
that  the  !  ry  were  or^unnrj  ma^ 

lodged   111  .       r  even   m  ****  ^"■■" 

•  Whitaker^i  llitt.  of  Whalley. 
t  Lyttlrton,  I  IT  .  p.  130. 

t  Hirr.Miii   w.i\<«  tli-'l    f«  \v    of  ihp  limi««-s   uf  lb# 
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well-Sized  houses.  Generally  speaking, 
their  dwellings  were  almost  as  inferi- 
or to  those  of  their  descendants  in 
capacity  as  they  were  in  convenience. 
The  usual  arrangement  consisted  of  an 
entrince-passage  running  through  the 
house,  with  a  hall  on  one  side,  a  parlour 
beyond,  and  one  or  two  chambers  above, 
d,nd  on  the  opposite  side  a  kitchen,  pan- 
try, and  other  offices.*  Such  was  the 
ordinary  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  documents  and  engravings, 
but,  as  to  the  latter  period,  from  the  build- 
ings themselves,  sometimes,  though  not 
very  frequently,  occupied  by  families 
of  consideration,  more  often  converted 
into  farmhouses  or  distinct  tenements. 
Larger  structures  were  erected  by  men 
of  great  estates  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  •  and  Edward  IV.  ;  but  very 
few  can  be  traced  higher ;  and  such  has 
been  the  effect  of  time,  still  more  through 
the  advance  or  decline  of  families,  and 
the  progress  of  architectural  improve- 
ment, than  the  natural  decay  of  these 
buildings,  that  I  should  conceive  it  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  house  in  England,  still  in- 
habited by  a  gentleman,  and  not  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  castles,  the  principal 
apartments  of  which  are  older  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH.  The  instances  at 
least  must  be  extremely  few.f 

France  by  no  means  appears  to  have 
made  a  greater  progress  than  our  own 
country  in  domestic  architecture.  Except 
fortified  castles,  I  do  not  find  in  the  work 
of  a  very  miscellaneous,  but  apparently 


*  Hist,  of  Whalley.  In  Strutt's  View  of  Man- 
ners we  have  an  inventory  of  furniture  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richard  Fermor,  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Pornfret,  at  Easton,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
another  in  that  of  Sir  Adrian  Foskewe.  Both 
these  houses  appear  to  have  been  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  arrangement  mentioned.  And  even  in 
houses  of  a  more  ample  extent,  the  bisection  of 
the  ground-plot  by  an  entrance-passage  was,  I  be- 
lieve, univeisal,  and  is  a  proof  of"  antiquity.  Had- 
don  Hall  and  Penshurst  still  display  this  ancient 
arrangement,  which  has  been  altered  in  some  old 
bouses.  About  the  reign  of  James  I.,  or  perhaps  a 
little  sooner,  architects  began  to  perceive  the  ad- 
ditional grandeur  of  entering  the  great  hall  at 
once. 

i  .Single  rooms,  windows,  doorways,  &c.,  of  an 
earlier  date  may  perhaps  not  unfrequently  he 
found  ;  but  such  instances  are  always  to  be  verified 
by  their  intrinsic  evidence,  not  by  the  tradition  of 
the  place.  The  most  remarkable  fragment  of  early 
Iwildmg  which  I  have  anywhere  found  mentioned 
18  at  a  house  in  Berkshire,  called  Appleton,  where 
there  exists  a  sort  of  prodigy,  an  entrance-passage 
with  circular  arches  in  the  Saxon  stj'le,  which 
must  probably  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
"So  other  private  house  in  England,  as  I  conceive, 
can  boast  of  such  a  monument  of  antiquity. — Ly- 
•ons's  Kerkshire  p.  212  234. 


diligent  writer,*  any  considerable  dwell- 
ings  mentioned  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  VH.,  and  very  few  of  so  early  a 
date.f  Jacques  Coeur,  a  famous  mer- 
chant, unjustly  persecuted  by  that  prince, 
had  a  handsome  Irouse  at  Paris,  as  well 
as  another  at  Beaumont-sur-Oise.J  It  is 
obvious  that  the  long  calamities  which 
France  endured  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  must  have  retarded  this 
eminent  branch  of  national  improve- 
ment. 

Even  in  Italy,  where,  from  the  size  of 
her  cities  and  social  refinements  of  her 
inhabitants,  greater  elegance  and  splen- 
dour in  building  were  justly  to  be  expect- 
ed, the  domestic  architecture  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  did  not  attain  any  perfection. 
In  several  towns  the  houses  were  cover- 
ed with  thatch,  and  suffered  consequent- 
ly from  destructive  fires.  Costanzo,  a 
Neapolitan  historian  near  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  centurj'-,  remarks  the  change 
of  manners  that  had  occurred  since  the 
reign  of  Joanna  II.,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before.  The  great  famihes 
under  the  queen  expended  all  their  wealth 
on  their  retainers,  and  placed  their  chief 
pride  in  bringing  them  into  the  field. 
They  were  ill  lodged,  not  sumptuously 
clothed,  nor  luxurious  in  their  tables. 
The  house  of  Caracciola,  high  steward 
of  that  princess,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful subjects  that  ever  existed,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  incom- 
parably below  his  station,  had  been  en- 
larged by  them,  as  insufficient  for  their 
accommodation.^  If  such  were  the  case 
in  the  city  of  Naples  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  we   may 

*•  Melanges  tires  d'une  grande  bibliotheque,  par 
M.  de  Paulmy,  t.  iii.,  et  xxxi.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  never  completed  that  part 
of  his  Vie  privee  des  Fran^ais  which  was  to  have 
comprehended  the  history  of  civil  architecture. 
Villaret  has  slightly  noticed  its  state  about  1380. 
t.  ii.,p.  141. 

t  Chenonceaux  in  Touraine  was  bnilt  by  a 
nephew  of  Chancellor  Duprat ;  Gaillon  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure  by  Cardinal  Amboise;  both  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
are  now  considered,  in  their  ruins,  as  among  the 
most  ancient  houses  in  France.  A  work  by  Du- 
cerceau  (Les  plus  excellens  Batimens  de  France, 
1G07)  gives  accurate  engravings  of  thirty  houses  ; 
but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  seem  all  to 
have  been  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  in 
that  age,  defence  was  naturally  an  object  in  con- 
structing a  French  mansion-house  ;  and  where  de- 
fence is  to  be  regarded,  splendour  and  convenience 
must  give  way.  The  name  of  chateau  was  not 
retained  without  meaning. 

t  Melanges  tires,  &c.,  t.  iii.  For  the  prosperity 
and  downfall  of  Jacques  Coeur,  see  Villaret,  t.  xvi. 
p.  11 ;  but  more  especially  M^m.  de  I'Acad.d  »Lft 
script.,t.  xx.,p.  509. 

6  Giannone,  1st.  di  Napoli,  t.  iii.,  p.  280 
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guess  how  mean  were  the  habitations  in 
less  polished  parts  of  Europe. 
The  two  most  essential  improvements 


ampler  dimensions,  were  generally  dec 
orated  in  a  similar  manner.  Yet  glass  is 
said  not  to  have  been  cnjplo}ed  m  the 


Invention  of  ".^  Hrcliitecture  durmg  this  pe-  i  domestic  architecture  of  France  before 
chimneys  riod,  ouc  of  wluch  had  been  ,  the  fourteenth  century,*  and  its  inlro- 
windows'  "hissed  by  the  sagacity  of  i  duction  into  England  was  probably  by  no 
Greece  and  Home,  were  chim-  means  earlier.  "Nor  indeed  did  it  come 
neys  and  glass  windows.  Nothing  ap- 
parently can  be  more  simple  than  tlie  middle  ;iges. 
former  ;  yet  the  wisdom  of  ancient  limes 
had  been  content  to  let  the  smoke  escape 
by  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  tlie  roof; 


and  a  discover}',  of  which  Viiruvius  had 
not  a  glimpse,  was  made  perhaps  in  this 
country,  by  some  forgotten  semi-barbari- 
an.    .About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  use  of  cliimneys  is  distinctly 
mentioned  in  England  and  in  Italy ;  but 
they  are  found  in  several  of  our  castles 
which  bear  a  much  older  date.*     This 
country  seems   to  have  lost  very  early 
the  art  of  making  glass,  which  was  pre- 
served in  France,  whence  artificers  were 
brought  into  England  to  furni'  h  the  win- 
dows in  some  new  churches*  during  the 
seventh  century. f     It  is  said  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  111.,  a  few  <cclesiastical 
buildings  had  glazed  windows.;^     Suger, 
however,  a  century  before,  had  adorned 
his  great  work,  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
witli  windows,  not  only  glazed,  but  paint- 
ed;^ and  1  presume  that  other  ciuirches 
of  the  same  class,  both  in  France  and 
England,    especially    after    the    lancet- 
shaped  window   had  yielded   to  one  of 

*  Muratori,  Antich.  Ital.,  Dissert.  25,  p.  390. 
Beckman,  in  his  History  of  Iiixt-utions,  vol.  i.,  a 
work  of  very  great  research,  cannot  tracr  any  ei- 

S licit  mention  of  chimneys  beyond  the  writings  of 
ohn  Villani,  wherein  however  they  are  not  noticed 
as  a  new  invention.  Piers  Plowman,  a  few  years 
later  than  Villani,  speaks  of  a  "  chambre  with  a 
chimney"  in  wluch  rich  nienusun"-  ■•  '  Uut 
in  the  account-book  of  Bolton  A:  r  the 

year  1311,  there  is  a  charge  pro  fat  mo  in 

the  rectory-house  of  Gargrave. —  \^  Hist 

of  Craven,  p.  331.     This  may,  1  t! <•  been 

only  an  iron  stove  or  firepan ;  though  Dr.  \V., 
without  hesitation,  translates  It  a  chimney.  How- 
ever, Mr.  King,  in  his  obsenations  on  ancient  cas- 
tles, Arch«ol.,  vol.  vi.,and  .Mr.  Stuitt.  in  Ins  Vi«w 
of  .Manners,  vol.  i.,  describes  s 

of  a  very  old  construction.     '1  '  ,:ri 

in  Yorkshire  is  peculiarly  worthy  ol  ailcnliun,  and 
carries  back  this  important  invention  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  Chimneys  are  still  more  modern  in 
France  ;  and  seem,  according  to  Paulmv.  to  have 
come  into  common  use  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv.  Jadis  nos  {)^re8  n'avoient 
qu'un  unique  c!  •  ui  ••loit  commun  i  toutc 

une  famille,  et  :na  u  plu>iciirs,  t.  iii.,  p. 

133.  Inanolherilact,  however,  he  sn\s  ;  il  pnrait 
que  les  tuyaux  de  chemin<Jes  tianui  diji  tris  en 
usage  en  France,  t.  xxx.,  p.  'J3'J. 

t  Du  Cange,  V.  Viirea;.     Benlham's  History  of 
Ely,  p.  22. 

X  Matt.  Paris.     Vits  Abhatum  St.  Alb.  123. 

i  Recueildcs  Hist.,  t.  lii..  p.  101. 


into  general  use  during  the  period  <»f  the 
(ilazed  \\  induw.',  •  :i. 

siderid  as  movcabk-  fiirniiure.    .  t 

ably  bore  a  high  price.  When  the  carls 
of  Northumberland,  as  late  Jis  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  left  Alnwick  Castle,  the 
windows  were  taken  out  of  their  frames 
and  carefully  laid  by.f 

liut  if  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
fifteenth  century  would  not  seem  Kumuor* 
very  spacious  or  convenient  at  »"»"•• 
present,  far  less  would  this  lu.vurious 
pcnerutinn  be  content  with  tlnir  int«  rnaj 

t  l- 

ordinariiy  well  provided ;  few  probably 
had  more  than  two.  The  walls  were 
commonly  bare,  without  wainscot  or  ever 
plaster  ;  except  that  some  great  house?' 
were  furnished  with  hangings,  and  tha« 
perhaps  hardly  so  soon  as  the  rcipn  of 
Edward  IV.  It  is  unneces.sary  to  add, 
that  neither  libraries  of  books  nor  picturej* 
could  have  found  a  place  amonp  furni- 
ture. Silver  plate  was  very  rare,  and 
hardly  used  for  the  table.  A  f»'\v  iriven- 
tojies  of  furniture  that  still  remain  ex- 
hibit a  misenible  deficiency. J     An«l  this 

was  incomparably  greater  in  priv-'* ?. 

tlcmen's  houses  than  among  cili/  1 

especially  forejfin  ni« 

an  inventory  of  the  . 

Contarini,  a  rich  Veiuiian  trader.  :it  hi9 

house  in  St.  Ijotolph's  I^ane,  A.  V    m«^I. 

There  appear  to  have  been  no  I  i 

ten  beds,  and  gl  ' 

ally  noticed  as  n, 

mention  howevir  is  made  of   <  r 

looking-glasses.^     If  we   comp  -^ 


•  Paulmy,  t.  iii .  p.  132. 

Macpher»on,  n.  CT'J. 

f    Nort'iuiiil.i  i!.ii.i! 
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account,  however  trifling  in  our  estima- 
tion, with  a  similar  inventory  of  furniture 
in  sidpton  Castle,  the  great  honour  of  the 
earls  of  Cumberland,  and  among  the  most 
splendid  mansions  of  the  north,  not  at 
the  same  period,  for  I  have  not  found  any 
inventory  of  a  nobleman's  furniture  so 
ancienK  but  in  157-2,  after  alm.ost  a  cen- 
tury of  continual  improvement,  we  shall 
be  astonished  at  the  inferior  provision  of 
the  baronial  residence.  There  were  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  beds  in  this 
gi-eat  castle ;  nor  had  any  of  the  cham- 
bers either  chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.* 
It  is  in  this  sense,  probably,  that  we  must 
understand  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  if  he  meant 
any  thing  more  than  to  express  a  travel- 
ler's discontent,  when  he  declares  that 
the  kings  of  Scotland  would  rejoice  to  be 
as  well  lodged  as  the  second  class  of  cit- 
izens at  Nuremberg.!  Few  bi>rghers  of 
that  town  had  mansions,  I  presume,  equal 
to  the  palaces  of  Dumferlin  or  Stirling, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  bet- 
ter furnished. 
In  the  construction  of  farmhouses  and 


among  several  interesting  facts  of  the  same  class, 
we  have  another  inventory  of  the  goods  of  *'  John 
Port,  late  the  king's  servant,"  who  5ied  about 
1524 ;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
sideration, and  probably  a  merchant.  The  house 
consisted  of  a  hall,  parlour,  buttery,  and  kitchen, 
with  two  chambers,  and  one  smaller,  on  the  floor 
above  ;  a  napery,  or  linen  room,  and  three  garrets, 
besides  a  shop,  which  was  probably  detached. 
There  were  five  bedsteads  in  the  house,  and  on  the 
whole  a  great  deal  of  furniture  for  those  times; 
much  more  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  inven- 
tory. His  plate  is  valued  at  Ml. ;  his  jewels  at 
231. ;  his  funeral  expenses  come  to  73/.  6s.  8d., 
p.  119. 

*  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  289.  A  better 
notion  of  the  accommodations  usual  in  the  rank 
immediately  below  may  be  collected  from  two 
inventories  published  by  Strutt,  one  of  Mr.  Fer- 
mor's  house  at  Easton,  the  other  Sir  Adrian 
Foskewe's. — I  have  mentioned  the  size  of  these 
gentlemen's  houses  already.  In  the  former,  the 
parlour  had  wainscot,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs ; 
the  cliambers  above  had  two  best  beds,  and  there 
was  one  servant's  bed ;  but  the  inferior  servants 
had  only  mattresses  on  the  floor.  The  best  cham- 
bers had  window-shutters  and  curtains.  Mr.  Ver- 
mor,  being  a  merchant,  was  probably  better  sup- 
plied than  the  neighbouring  gentry.  His  plate, 
nowever,  consisted  only  of  sixteen  spoons,  and  a 
few  goblets  and  ale-pots.  Sir  Adrian  Foskewe's 
opulence  appears  to  have  been  greater ;  he  had  a 
iervice  of  silver  plate,  and  his  parlour  was  fur- 
nished with  hangings.  This  was  in  1539  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  a  knight  of  the  shire  a  hundred 
years  before  would  have  rivalled  even  this  scanty 
provision  of  moveables. — Strutt's  View  of  Man- 
ners, vol.  iii.,  p.  63.  These  details,  trifling  as  they 
may  ?ppf;ar,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
give  an  x'ea  with  some  precision  of  a  state  of  na- 
tional wealth  so  totally  different  from  the  present. 

•f  Cuperent  tarn  egregie  Scotorum  reges  quinr. 
mcdiocreij  N nrembergae  cives  habitare. — .^n.  Sylv. 
ipu  !  Schmidt  His*-  des  Allem.,  t.  v.,  p.  510. 


cottages,  especially  the  latter,  parm- 
there  have  probably  been  fewer  houses  and 
changes  ;  and  those  it  would  be  '^^"•■^ses. 
more  difRcult  to  follow.  No  building  of 
this  class  can  be  supposed  to  exist  of  the 
antiquity  to  which  the  present  work  is 
confined ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  document  as  to  the  inferior 
architecture  of  England,  so  valuable  as 
one  which  M.  de  Paulmy  has  quoted  for 
that  of  France,  though  perhaps  more 
strictly  applicable  to  Italy,  an  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
being  a  translation  of  Crescentio's  work 
on  agriculture,  illustrating  the  customs, 
and,  among  other  things,  the  habitations 
of  the  agricultural  Class.  According  to 
Paulmy,  there  is  no  other  difference  be- 
tween an  ancient  and  a  modern  farm- 
house, than  arises  from  the  introduction 
of  tiled  roofs.*  In  the  original  w^ork  of 
Crescentio,  a  native  of  Bologna,  who  com- 
posed this  treatise  on  rural  affairs  about 
the  year  1300,  an  Italian  farmhouse, 
when  built  at  least  according  to  his  plan, 
appears  to  have  been  commodious  both 
in  size  and  arrangement.!  Cottages  in 
England  seem  to  have  generally  consist- 
ed of  a  single  room,  without  division  of 
stories.  Chimneys  w^ere  unknown  in 
such  dwellings  till  the  early  part  of  Eliz- 
abeth's reign,  when  a  very  rapid  and  sen- 
sible improvement  took  place  in  the  com- 
forts of  our  yeomanry  and  cottagers. | 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  1  have  in- 
troduced this  disadvantageous  Ecciesias- 
representation  of  civil  architec-  ticai  archi- 
ture  as  a  proof  of  general  pov-  ^^'^'"'■*^- 
erty  and  backwardness  in  the  refine- 
ments of  life.  Considered  in  its  higher 
departments,  that  art  is  the  principal 
boast  of  the  middle  ages.  The  common 
buildings,  especially  those  of  a  public 
kind,  were  constructed  with  skill  and  at- 
tention to  durability.  The  castellated 
style  displays  these  qualities  in  greater 
perfection  ;  the  means  are  well  adapted 
to  their  objects,  and  its  imposing  gran- 
deur, though  chiefly  resuUing  no  doubt 
from  massiveness  and  historical  associa- 
tion, sometimes   indicates  a  degree   of 

*  ^n.  Sylv.  apud  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem.,  t. 
iii.,  p.  127. 

t  Crescentius  in  Commodum  Ruralium.  (Lo- 
vania?,  absque  anno.)  'I'his  old  edition  contains 
many  coarse  wooden  cuts,  possibly  taken  from  the 
illuminations  which  Paulmy  found  in  his  manu- 
script. 

t  Harrison's  account  of  England,  prefixed  to 
Hollingshed's  Chronicles.  Chimneys  were  not 
useri  in  the  farmhouses  of  Cheshire  till  within 
forty  years  of  the  publication  of  King's  Vale-royal 
(1(;5G);  the  fire  was  in  the  midst  of  the  house 
against  a  hob  of  clay,  and  the  oxen  Aved  unde*  the 
same  roof — Whitaker's  Craven,  p  ^34 
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architectural  genius  in  the  conception. 
But  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this 
art  are  the  religious  edifices  erected  in 
the  twelfth  and  three  following  centuries. 
These    structures,  uniting   sublimity  in 
general  composition  with  the  beauties  of 
variety  and  form,  intricacy  of  parts,  skil- 
ful or  at  least  fortunate  effects  of  shadow 
and  light,  and  in  some  instances  with  ex- 
traordmar>'  mechanical  science,  are  nat- 
urally apt  to  lead  those  antiquaries  who 
are  most  conversant  with  them  into  too 
partial  estimates  of  the  times  wherein 
they  were  founded.     They  certainly  are 
accustomed  to  behold  the  fairest  side  of 
;he   picture.     It  was  the  favourite  and 
most  honourable  employment  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth,  to  erect,  to  enlarge,  to 
repair,  to   decorate    cathedral   and  con- 
ventual churches.     An  immense  capital 
must   have  been  expended  upon   these 
buildings  in  England  between  the  con- 
quest and  the   reformation.     And   it   is 
pleasing   to  observe    how  the   seeds  of 
genius,  hidden  as  it  were  under  the  frost 
of  that  dreary  winter,  began  to  bud  to 
the  first  sunshine  of  encouragement.     In 
the  darkest   period   of  the  middle  ages, 
especially  after  the  Scandinavian  incur- 
sions into  France  and  England,  ecclesi- 
astical  architecture,  though  always   far 
more  advanced  than  any  otlicr  art,  be- 
spoke the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the 
times.     It  began  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  tranquilli- 
ty, at  least  as  to  former  enemies,  was  re- 
stored, and  some  degree  of  learning  re- 
appeared, to  assume   a  more  noble  ap- 
pearance.    The    Anglo-Norman    cathe- 
drals were  perhaps  as  much  distinguished 
above  other  works  of  man  in  their  own 
age,  as  the  more  splendid  edifices  of  a 
later  period.     The  science  manifested  in 
them   is  not  however  very  great ;  and 
their  style,  though  by  no  means  destitute 
of  lesser  beauties,  is  upon  the-  whole  an 
awkward  imitation  of  Roman   architec- 
ture, or  perhaps  more  immediately  of  the 
Saracenic  buildings  in  Spain,  and  those 
of  the  lower  Greek  empire.*     Hut  about 

♦  The  Saracenic  architecture  was  once  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  Gotliic.  But 
•tie  pomteil  arch  does  not  occur,  I  belu've,  in  any 
Moorish  timldings  ;  while  lh»'  i:r«'.it  ni<)>^<itio  of  Cor- 
dova, built  Tn  the  eighth  ciMiMiry.  reM-inbles,  ex- 
cept by  Its  superior  beauty  and  n 
of  our  oldest  ralhetirals  ;  the  ii:\\' 
example,  or  Durham.     Even  thr  > - 

lar,  and  seenm  to  indicate  some  ;  ..'h 

perhaps  of  a  common  model.     ('  >>• 

logia,  vol.  xvii ,  plate  1  and  2.  wu 
bian  Antiquities,  plate  5.     The 
Cordova  arc  of  the  Corinthian  or 

ernted,  if  we  may  trii»t  the  en^. .^.  -uid  the 

■"•^'k   I  presume,  of  Christian  architecta ;  while 
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the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cenluni-.  this 
manner  began  to  grve  place  to  what  ii» 
improperly  denominated  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture;* of  which  the  pointed  arch, 
formed   by  th«-  ,>f  two  inter- 

secting semicii  ,   from  point? 

equidistant  from  iht-  centre  of  a  common 
diameter,  has  been  deemed  the  es.sential 
characteristic.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
present  to  inquire  whet'       "  ri 

ginated  in  France  or  (.  or 

England,  since  it  was  ctrluiily  almost 
simultaneous  in  all  these  countries  ;t  nor 
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from  what  source  it  was  derived;  a  ques- 
tion of  no  small  difficulty.  I  would  only 
venture  to  remark,  that  whatever  ma)'^  be 
thought  of  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch, 
for  which  there  is  more  than  one  mode 
of  accounting,  we  must  perceive  a  very 
oriental  character  in  the  vast  profusion 
of  ornament,  especially  on  tlie  exterior 
surface,  which  is  as  distinguishing  a  mark 
of  Gothic  buildings  as  their  arches,  and 
contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  both  to 
their  beauties  and  to  their  defects.  This 
indeed  is  ratlier  applicable  to  the  later 
than  the  earlier  stage  of  architecture, 
and  rather  to  continental  than  English 
churches.  Amiens  is  in  a  far  more  florid 
style  than  Salisbury,  though  a  contem- 
porary structure.  The  Gothic  species  of 
architecture  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
reached  its  perfection,  considered  as  an 
object  of  taste,  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  to  have  lost 
something  of  its  excellence  by  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  next  age  ;  an  effect 
of  its  early  and  rapid  cultivation,  since 
arts  appear  to  have,  like  individuals,  their 
natural  progress  and  decay.  Yet  this 
seems,  if  true  at  all,  only  applicable  to 
England;  since  the  cathedrals  of  Co- 
logne and  Milan,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished monuments  of  this  architecture, 
are  both  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
mechanical  execution,  at  least,  continued 
to  improve,  and  is  so  far  beyond  the  ap- 
parent intellectual  powers  of  those  times, 
that  some  have  ascribed  the  principal  ec- 
clesiastical structures  to  the  fraternity  of 
freemasons,  depositaries  of  a  concealed 
and  traditionary  science.  There  is  proba- 
bly some  ground  for  this  opinion ;  and 
the  earlier  archives  of  that  mysterious 
association,  if  they  existed,  might  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  perhaps  reveal  its  origin.  The  re- 
markable change  into  this  new  style,  that 
was  almost  contemporaneous  in  every 
part  of  Europe,*  cannot  be  explained  by 


ually  disposed,  by  way  of  ornament,  on  the  outer 
as  well  as  inner  surface  of  old  churches,  so  as  to 
cut  each  other,  and  consequently  to  produce  the 
figure  of  a  Gothic  arch ;  and  if  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  date,  they  are  probably  among  the  most  an- 
cient of  that  style  in  P>urope.  Those  at  the  church 
of  St.  Cross  near  Winchester  are  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  pointed 
Btylc',  especially  in  vaulting,  the  most  important 
oV>ioct  in  the  construction  of  a  buildmg,  is  not  con- 
sidered as  older  than  Henry  II.  The  nave  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral,  of  tho  erection  of  which  by  a 
French  architect  about  117G  we  have  a  fnh  ac- 
count in  Gervase  (TwywJen,  Decern  Scriptores, 
col.  1280),  and  the  Temple  church,  dedicated  in 
1183,  are  the  mo.st  ancient  English  buildings  alto- 
gether in  the  Gothic  manner. 
•  The  cur.ous  subject  of  Ireemasonrv  has  un- 


any  local   circumstances,  or  the   capri- 
cious taste  of  a  single  nation. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  tisk  to  trace 
with  satisfactory  exactness  the  A^icuiiure 
slow,  and  almost  perhaps  insen-  in"somede- 
sible  progress  of  agriculture  and  Irggg^^J 
internal  improvement  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  middle  ages.  But  no 
diligence  could  recover  the  unrecorded 
history  of  a  single  village  ;  though  consid- 
erable attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to 
this  interesting  subject  by  those  antiqua- 
ries who,  though  sometimes  affecting  to 
despise  the  lights  of  modern  philosophy, 
are  unconsciously  guided  by  their  efful- 
gence. I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  agriculture  during 
the  prevalence  of  feudal  tenures,  as  well 
as  before  their  general  estabhshment.* 
Yet,  even  in  the  least  civilized  ages,  there 
were  not  wanting  partial  encouragements 


fortunately  been  treated  only  by  panegyrists  or  ca- 
lumniators, both  equally  mendacious.  I  do  not 
wish  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft ;  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  their  history 
during  the  period  when  they  were  literally  archi 
tects.  They  are  charged  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
3  H.  VI.,  c.  1,  with  fixing  the  price  of  their  labour 
in  their  annual  chapters,  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
labourers,  and  such  chapters  are  consequently  pro- 
hibited. This  is  their  first  persecution  ;  they  have 
since  undergone  others,  and  are  perhaps  reserved 
for  still  more.  It  is  remarkable  that  masons  were 
never  legally  incorporated,  like  other  traders  ;  their 
bond  of  union  being  stronger  than  any  charter. 
The  article  Masonry,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  is  worth  reading. 

*  1  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a 
lively  and  eloquent  passage  from  Dr.  Whitaker. 
"  Could  a  curious  observer  of  the  present  day  carry 
himself  nine  or  ten  centuries  back,  and,  ranging  the 
summit  of  Pendle,  survey  the  forked  vale  of  Cal- 
der  on  one  side,  and  the  holder  margins  of  Ribble  and 
Hadder  on  the  other,  instead  of  populous  towns 
and  villages,  the  castle,  the  old  tower-built  house, 
the  elegant  modern  mansion,  the  artificial  planta- 
tion, the  enclosed  park  and  pleasure-ground :  in- 
stead of  uninterrupted  enclosures,  which  have  driv- 
en sterility  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  fells,  how 
great  must  then  have  been  the  contrast,  when, 
ranging  either  at  a  distance  or  immediately  be 
neath,  his  eye  must  have  caught  vast  tracts  of  for 
est-ground,  stagnating  with  bog  or  darkened  by  na 
tive  woods,  where  the  wild  ox,  the  roe,  tlie  stag', 
and  the  wolf,  had  scarcely  learned  the  supremacy 
of  man,  when,  directing  his  view  to  the  intermedi- 
ate spaces,  to  the  windings  of  the  valleys,  or  the 
expanse  of  plains  beneath,  he  could  only  have  dis- 
tinguished a  few  insulated  patchesof  culture,  each 
encircling  a  village  of  wretched  cabins,  among 
which  would  still  be  remarked  one  rudfe  mansion 
of  wood,  scarcely  equal  in  comfort  to  a  modern 
cottage,  yet  then  rising  proudly  eminent  above  the 
rest,  where  the  Saxon  lord,  surrounded  by  his 
faithful  cotarii,  enjoyed  a  rude  and  solitary  inde- 
pendence, owning  no  superior  but  his  sovereign." — 
Hist,  of  Whalley,  p.  133.  About  a  fourteenth  part 
of  this  parish  of  Whalley  was  cultivated  at  the 
tune  of  Domesday.  This  proportion,  however, 
would  I'j  no  means  hold  m  the  counties  south  of 
Trent. 
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to  cultivation,  and  the  ameliorating  prin- 1     There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof 
ciple  of  human  industry  struggled  agauist  |  of  the  low  con.Iition  of  Knglibh  agricul 

ture  in  the  eleventh  ctntury,  than  is  ex- 


destiuctive  revolutions  and  barbarous  dis- 
order.    The  devastation  of  war  from  the 
fifth   to   the   eleventh  century  rendered 
laiid  the  least  costly  of  all  gifts,  though 
it  must  ever  be  the  most  truly  valuable 
and  j)ernianent.     !Many  of  the  grants  to 
monasteries,  which   strike   us  as   enor- 
mous, were  of  districts  absolutely  wast- 
ed, which  would  probably  have  been  re- 
claimed by  no  other  means.     We  owe 
the  agricultural  restoration  of  great  part 
of  Europe  to  the  monks.     They  chose, 
for  the  :sake  of  retirement,  secluded  re- 
gions, which   they  cultivated    with   the 
labour   of  their  hands.*     Several  char- 
ters   arc    extant,   granted    to   convents, 
and  sometimes  to  laymen,  of  lands  which 
they  had  recovered  from  a  desert  condi- 
tion, after  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens. f 
Some  districts  were  allotted  to  a  body  of 
Spanisii  colonists,  who  emigrated,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  in  search  of 
a  Chris^tian  sovereign.^     Nor  is  this  the 
only   instance    of  agricultural   colonies. 
Charlemagne    transplanted    part    of   his 
coHquered  Saxons  into  Flanders,  a  coun- 
try at  that  time  almost  unpeopled  ;  and, 
at  a  much  later  period,  there  was  a  re- 
markable reflux  from  the  same  counlrj^ 
or  raliier  from  Holland,  to  the  coasts  of 
the  lialtic  Sea.     In  the  twelfth  century, 
great  numbers  of  Dutch  colonists  settled 
along  the  whole  line  between  the  Ems 
and  the  \'istula.     They  obtained  grants 
of  uncultivated  land  on  condition  of  fixed 
rents,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws  under  magistrates  of  their  own  clec 
tion.^ 


«  "Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  husbandry  we  may  re- 
mark," says  Mr.  Turner,  "that  Doines«lay  Survey 
gives  us  some  indication  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
church  lands  was  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  order  of  society.  They  have  niucli  less  wood 
upon  them,  and  less  common  of  pa^ture  ;  and  what 
they  had  afipcars  often  m  smaller  and  more  irregu- 
lar pieces  ;  while  their  meaiiow  was  n;ore  abun- 
dant, and  in  more  numerous  distributions."— Hist, 
of  Anfilo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107. 

t  Thus,  in  Marca  Hispanica,  Appendix,  p.  770, 
we  have  a  grant  from  Loihaire  I.  in  831,  to  a  per- 
son afid  lus  brother,  of  lands  which  their  father,  ab 
eremo  in  SeptimaniA  Irahens,  hatl  possessed  by  a 
chaiter  of  Charlt-ina^iie.  Sre  too  p.  773,  and 
oth-er  places.  Du  Cange,  v.  Eremu«,  gives  also  a 
few  instances. 

X  Du  Canife,  v.  Aprisio.     Baluze,  Canilul.iria.  t. 
I.,  p.  54 1>.     They  were  permitted  lo  «! 
suits  ainony  ihemselvfs,  but  for  Tnor> 
matters  were  lo  repair  to  the  county-court.     A  lib- 
eral policy  runs  through  the  whole  charter.     Sec 
more  on  the  same  stibiect,  id.,  p.  .'■>r,<.>. 

()  I  owe  this  fact  lo  M.  Hecren.  F>»^ii  'm  I'lnflu- 
encedes  Croisades,  p.  226.     An  iii'  m  their 

own  country  is  supposed  to  have  i;.  y  pro- 

iaced  thw  etiuKration     Viut  it  was  jiuLaLly  luc- 


liibiled  by  Domesday  book^  Though  al- 
most  all  England  had  been  pariiallv  cuJ 
tivated,  and  we  find  nearly  the  .same  ma- 
nors, except  in  the  north,  which  exist  at 
present,  yet  the  value  and  extent  of  cul- 
tivated ground  are  inconceivably  binalL 
\yitli  every  allowance  for  the  inaccura- 
cies and  partiahties  ot  those  by  whom 
that  famous  survey  was  completed,*  we 
are  lost  in  amazement  at  the  con-tant 
recurrence   of   two   or   three  -.s 

in  demesne,  with  folkhuids  oc<  .,  .    .  by 
ten  or  a  dozen  villeins,  valued  altogether 
at  forty  shillings,  as  the  return  of  a  manor, 
which  now  would  yield  a  compoiiMit  in- 
come to  a  gentleman.    IfD<  k 
can  be  considered  as  even  a, .              ^  to 
accuracy  in  respect  of  these  estimates,  ag 
riculture  must  certainly  have  made  a  very 
material  progress  in  the  four  succeeding 
centuries.     This,   however,    is              .  d 
probable  by  other  documents.     .           .^, 
abbot  of  Croyland  under  the  Conqueror, 
supi)lies  an  early  and  interesting  evidence 
of  imjjrovement.     Richard  de  liule."*,  lord 
of  Deeping,  he  tells  us,  being  fond  of  ag- 
riculture, obtained   permission  from  the 
abl)ey  lo  enclose  a  large  portion  of  marsh 
for  tiie  purpose  of  separate  pasture,  ex- 
cluding the  Welland   by  a  strong  dike, 
upon  which  he  erected  a  town,  and  ren- 
dering those  stagnant  fens  a  garden  of 
Eden.f     In  imitation  of  thi>              'cul- 
tivator, the  inhabitants  of   :-                nnd 
some  neighbouring  villages,  by  a 
moil  resolution,  divided    their    mm   ..^ . 
among   them;     when   some   converting 
them  to  tillage,  some  rcservinjr  them  foi 
meadow,  others  leaving  them  in  pa.<«ture 
found  a  rich  soil  for  every  purpose.    The 

cessive,  ati '               •    '         '  '         '                   -.i 
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abbey  of  Croyland  and  villages  in  that 
neighbourhood  followed  this  example.* 
This  early  instance  of  parochial  enclosure 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  history  of 
social  progress.  By  the  statute  of  Mer- 
ton,  in  the  ^Oth  of  Henry  III.,  the  lord  is 
permitted  to  approve,  that  is,  to  enclose, 
the  waste  lands  of  his  manor,  provided 
he  liave  sufficient  common  or  pasture  for 
the  freeholders.  Higden,  a  writer  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  says, 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  hydes  and 
vills  of  England  at  the  conquest,  that  by 
clearing  of  woods  and  ploughing  up 
wastes,  there  were  many  more  of  each 
in  his  age  than  formerly.!  And  it  might 
be  easily  presumed,  independently  of 
proof,  that  woods  were  cleared,  marshes 
drained,  and  wastes  brought  into  tillage, 
during  the  long  period  that  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  sat  on  the  throne.  From 
manorial  surveys  indeed,  and  similar  in- 
struments, it  appears  that  in  some  places 
there  was  nearly  as  much  ground  culti- 
vated in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  condition  of  dif- 
ferent counties,  however,  was  very  far 
from  being  alike,  and  in  general  the  nor- 
thern and  western  parts  of  England  were 
the  most  backward. J 

The  culture  of  arable  land  was  very 
imperfect.  Fleta  remarks,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  that  unless  an  acre 
yielded  more  than  six  bushels  of  corn, 
the  farmer  would  be  a  loser  and  the  land 
yield  no  rent.^  And" Sir  John  Cullum, 
from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calcula- 
ted that  nine  or  ten  bushels  were  a  full 
average  crop  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  An 
amazing  excess  of  tillage  accompanied, 
and  partly,  I  suppose,  produced  this  im- 
perfect cultivation.  In  Hawsted,  for  ex- 
ample, under  Edward  1.,  there  were  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  arable, 
and  only  forty-five  of  meadow  ground. 
A  similar  disproportion  occurs  almost  in- 
variably in  every  account  we  possess.  || 
This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  low 
price  of  cattle.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  the  common  pasture,  often  the  most 

*  Communi  plebiscito  viritim  inter  se  divisemnt, 
et  quida.Ti  suas  portiones  agricolantes,  quidam  ad 
fcenum  conservantes,  quidam  ut  prius  a(l  pasturarn 
Buorum  animaliurn  separaliter  jacere  permittentes, 
terram  pinguern  et  uberem  ropererunt,  p.  94. 

t  1  Gale,  XV.  Script..,  p.  201. 

X  A  good  deal  of  information  upon  the  former 
itate  of  apiculture  will  be  found  in  Cullum's  His- 
tory of  Hawsted,  Blomefield's  Norfolk  is  in  this 
respect  amon^  the  most  valuable  of  our  local  his- 
tones.  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
excellent  work  on  the  poor,  has  collected  several 

♦/^resting  facts.  6  L.  ii.,  c.  8. 

II  Cullum,  p  100,  220.  Eden's  State  of  Poor, 
&c.,  p.  48.     W'nitaker's  (.Taven,  p.  45,  330. 


extensive  part  of  a  manor,  is  not  inclu- 
ded, at  least  by  any  specific  measure- 
ment, in  these  surveys  The  rent  of  land 
differed  of  course  materially  ;  sixpence 
an  acre  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
average  for  arable  land  in  the  thirteenth 
century,*  though  meadow  was  at  double 
or  treble  that  sum.  But  the  landlords 
were  naturally  solicitous  to  augment  a 
revenue  that  became  more  and  more  in- 
adequate to  their  luxuries.  They  grew 
attentive  to  agricultural  concerns,  and 
perceived  that  a  high  rate  of  produce, 
against  which  their  less  enlightened  an- 
cestors had  been  used  to  clamour,  would 
bring  much  more  into  their  coflfers  than 
it  took  away.  The  exportation  of  corn 
had  been  absolutely  prohibited.  But  the 
statute  of  the  15th  Henry  VI.,  c.  2,  reci- 
ting that  "  on  this  account  farmers,  and 
others  who  use  husbandry,  cannot  sell 
their  corn  but  at  a  low  price,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  realm,"  permits  it  to  be 
sent  anywhere  but  to  the  king's  enemies, 
so  long  as  the  quarter  of  wheat  shall  not 
exceed  6s.  8d.  in  value,  or  that  of  barley 
35,  The  price  of  wool  was  fixed  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  same  reign  at- a 
minimum,  below  which  no  person  was 
suffered  to  buy  it,  though  he  might  give 
more  ;f  a  provision  neither  wise  nor  equi- 
table, but  obviously  suggested  by  the 
same  motive.  Whether  the  rents  of  land 
were  augmented  in  any  degree  through 
these  measures,  I  have  not  perceived ; 
their  great  rise  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  or  rather  afterward. |  The 
usual  price  of  land  under  Edward  IV. 
seems  to  have  been  ten  years  purchase,^ 
It  may  easily  be  presumed  that  an  Eng- 
lish writer  can  furnish  very  lit-  j,^  conditioi 
tie  information  as  to  the  state  in  i  nmce 
of  agriculture  in  foreign  coun-  ^''^itaiy..- 
tries,  m  such  works  relating  to  France 
as  have  fallen  within  my  reach,  I  have 
found  nothing  satisfactory,  and  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  whether  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  mankind  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  had  a  greater  influence  in 
promoting  agriculture,  or  the  vices  inhe- 
rent in  the  actual  order  of  society,  and 

*  I  infer  this  from  a  number  of  passages  in 
Blomefield,  Cvilhim,  and  other  writers.  Hearne 
says  that  an  acre  was  often  called  Solidata  terrae ; 
because  the  yearly  rent  of  one  o?i  the  best  land  wa« 
a  shilling. — Lib.  Nig.  Scacc,  p.  31 

t  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  v.,  p.  275. 

j  A  passage  in  Bishop  Latimer's  sermons,  to© 
often  quoted  to  require  repetition,  shows  that  land 
was  much  underlet  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  His  father,  he  says,  kept  half  a  dozen 
husbandmen,  and  milked  thirty  cows,  on  a  farm  of 
three  or  four  pounds  a  year.  It  is  not  surprismj 
that  he  lived  as  plentifully  as  hi«  son  descrihcfi 

^  Rymer,  t.  xii.,  p.  204. 
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those  public  misfortunes  to  which  that 
Kingdom  was  exposed,  in  retarding  it.* 
The  state  of  Italy  was  far  difterent ;  the 
rich  Lombard  plains,  still   more    fertili- 
zed by  irrigation,  became  a  garden,  and 
agriculture  seems  to  have  reached  the 
excellence  which  it  still  retains.      The 
constant  warfare  indeed  of  neighbouring 
cities  is  not  very  favourable  to  mduslry ; 
and  upon  tiiis  account  we  might  incline 
to  place  the  greatest  territorial  improve- 
ment of  Lombardy  at  an  era  rather  poste- 
rior to  that  of  her  repubhcan  government ; 
but  from   this  it  primarily  sprung;    and 
without  the  subjugation  of  the  feudal  ar- 
istocracy,   and    that    perpetual    demand 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  earth  wliich  an 
increasing  population  of  citizens  produ- 
ced, the  valley  of  the  Po  would  not  have 
yielded  more  to  human  labour  than  it  had 
done  for   several   preceding   centuries. f 
Though  Lombardy  was  extremely  popu- 
lous in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, she  exported  large  quantities  of 
corn. I   The  very  curious  treatise  of  Cres- 
centius  exhibits  the  full  details  of  Italian 
husbandry  about  1300,  and  might  atlord 
an  inieresting  comparison  to  those  who 
arc   acquainted  with   its  present   state. 
That  state,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
displays  no  symptoms  of  decline.     But 
whatever  mysterious  influence  of  soil  or 
climate  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  death 
on  the  western  regions  of  Tuscany,  had 
not  manifested  itself  in  the  middle  ages. 
Among  uninhabitable  plains,  the  travel- 
ler is  struck  by  the  ruins  of  innumerable 
castles  and  villages,  monuments  of  a  time 
when  pestilence  was  either  unfelt,  or  had 
at  least  not  forbade  the  residence  of  man- 
kind.     Volterra,   whose   deserted    walls 
look  down    upon   that    tainted   solitude, 
was  once  a  small  but  free  republic ;   Sie- 
na, round  whom,  though  less  depopula- 
ted, the  malignant  influence  hovers,  was 
once  almost  the  rival  of  Florence.     So 
mehincholy  and  apparently  irresistible  a 
decline  of  culture  and  population  through 
physical  causes,  as  seems  to  have  grad- 
ually overspread  a  large  portion  of  Italy*, 
has  not  perhaps  been  experienced  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we  except 
Iceland. 

The  Italians  of  the  fourteenth  century 

_   J  seem  to  have  paid  some  atten- 

tion  to  an  art,  of  which,  both  as 

related  to  cultivation  and  to  architecture, 

our  own  forefathers  were  almost  entirely 

♦  Velley  and  V'illarel  scarcfly  mrntion  the  sub- 
ject;'and  Le  fJranii  merely  IpII.s  \\h  x\\.\t  it  waa  en- 
tirely npfilerlml  ;  hut  the  dotaih  of  ^mh  an  ut 
•ven  ill  its  state  of  neglect  might  In-  inu  renting. 

t"Muratori.  Dissert.  21.      |  Demtia,  1.  xi.,  c.  7. 


I  ignorant.     Crescenlius  dliates  upon  hor 
ticulture,  and  L'ives  a  prei'  IM  ui 

herbs  both  e.^culent  and  m-  *     Ilia 

notions  about  the  ornamental  department 
I  are  rather  beyond  w  hat  we  should  ex- 
I  pect,  and  I  do  not  know  that  his  scheme 
of  a  flower-garden  could  be  much  amend- 
ed.    His   general   arrangements,   which 
are  minutely  detailed  with  evident  fond- 
ness for  the  subject,  would  of  course  ap- 
pear too  formal  at  present;  yet  less  so 
than   those   of   subsequent    limes ;    and 
though   acquainted   with  what  is  called 
the  topiary  art,  that  of  training  or  cutting 
trees  into  regular  figures,   he   does   no* 
seem  to  run  into  its  extravagance.     I^eg 
ular  gardens,  according  to  Paulmy,  were 
not  made  in  France  till  the  sixteenth  or 
even  seventeenth  century  ;t    yet  one  is 
said  to  have  existed  at   the  Louvre,  of 
much  older  construction. :t      Fnghmd,  I 
believe,  had  nothing  of  the  ornamental 
kind,  unless  it  were  some  trees  regularly 
disposed  in  the  orchard  of  a  monastery 
Kven   the  common  horticultural  art  for 
culinary'   purposes,   though   not   entirely 
neglected,  since  the  produce  of  gardens 
is  sometimes  mentioned  in  ancient  deeds 
had  not  been   cultivated  with  much  at 
teiUion.^     The  esculent  vegetables  now 
most  in  use  were  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  some  sorts  a  great  deaj 
later. 

I  should  leave  this  sliglit  sur%ey  of  eco- 
nomical history  still  more  im-  fh«nf«i« 
[lerfect,  were  I  to  make  no  ob-  vaiueoT 
servation  on  the  relative  values  "»«•*) 
of  money.     Without  something  like  pre* 
cision  in  our  notions  ujk)!!  this  subject,  ev- 
ery statistical  inquiry  becomes  a  source 
of  confusion  aii'l  error.     IJul   '•         '  r- 
able    difliculties    attend    the    d 
These  arise  princijially  fi  om  l\\  ■  - ; 

the  inaccuracy  or  partial  repre-'  is 

of  historical  writers,  on  whom  we  ar© 
accustomed  too  implicitly  to  n-ly,  and 
the  change  of  manners,  w  hidi  renders  a 
certain  command  over  articles  of  pur- 
chase less  adequate  to  our  wants  than  it 
was  in  former  aces. 

The  first  of  these  difliculties  is  capable 
of  being  removed  by  a  circumspect  use 
of  authorities.  When  this  part  of  statiH. 
ticcJ  historv  betrnn  to  oxritp  nlttntiori, 
which  was  I; 

licalion  of  H        .  ri 

Preciosum,  so  few  authentic  documonls 
had  been  published  with  res|H'cl  lo  prices, 
that  iiKjuirers  were  glad  to  have  rrcoun»6 


•  iVninn,  I   *i. 

♦  I".  .     ]\-  238L 

J  I  I  r.  t    Ji.  p. 

^  fc<;en  9  Male  ,*«  l'*>"r,  '*'i        p.  fiJ 
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to  historians,  even  when  not  contempo- 
T&ry,  for  sucli  facts  as  they  had  thought 
fit  to  record.  But  these  historians  were 
sometimes  too  distant  from  the  times 
concerning  which  they  wrote,  and  too 
careless  in  their  general  character,  to 
merit  much  regard  ;  and  even  when  con- 
temporary, were  often  credulous,  remote 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and,  at 
the  best,  more  apt  to  register  some  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  of  scarcity  or 
cheapness,  than  the  average  rate  of  pe- 
cuniary dealings.  The  one  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  absolutely  rejected  as  tes- 
timonies, the  other  to  be  sparingly  and 
diffidently  admitted.*  For  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  lean  upon  such  uncertain 
witnesses.  During  the  last  century  a 
very  laudable  industry  has  been  shown 
by  antiquaries  in  the  publication  of  ac- 
count-books belonging  to  private  persons, 
registers  of  expenses  in  convents,  returns 
of  markets,  valuations  of  goods,  tavern- 
bills,  and,  in  short,  every  document,  how- 
ever trifling  in  itself,  by  which  this  im- 
portant subject  can  be  illustrated.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  such  authorities,  pro- 
ving the  ordinary  tenour  of  prices,  rather 
than  any  remarkable  deviations  from  it, 
are  the  true  basis  of  a  table,  by  which  all 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  should  be 
measured.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
such  a  table  might  be  constructed  from 
the  data  we  possess,  with  tolerable  ex- 
actness, sufficient  at  least  to  supersede 
one  often  quoted  by  political  economists, 
but  which  appears  to  be  founded  upon 

*  Sir  F.  Eden,  whose  table  of  prices,  though 
capable  of  some  improvement,  is  p«r!.o.t.s  the  best 
that  has  appeared,  would,  I  think.  \\<iVf  acted  bet- 
ter, by  omitting  all  references  to  mKr-  historians, 
and  relying  entirely  on  regular  docuni«:jts.  I  do 
not,  however,  include  local  histories,  such  as  the 
Annals  of  Dunstaple,  when  they  record  the  mar- 
ket-prices of  their  neighbourhood,  in  respect  of 
which  the  book  last  mentioned  is  almost  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  register.  Dr.  Whitaker  remarks  the  in- 
exactness of  Stowe,  who  says  that  wheat  sold  in 
London,  A.  D.  1514,  at  20s.  a  quarter ;  whereas  it 
appears  to  have  been  at  9s.  in  Lancashire,  where  it 
was  always  dearer  than  in  the  metropolis. — Hist. 
of  Whal  ley ,  p.  97.  It  is  an  odd  mistake,  into  which 
SirF.  Eden  has  fallen,  when  he  asserts  and  argues 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  price  of  wheat  fluctua- 
ted, in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  l.v.  to  GL  8a.  a 
quarter,  vol.  i.,  p.  18.  Certainly,  if  any  chronicler 
nad  mentioned  such  a  price  as  the  latter,  equiva- 
lent to  150/.  at  present,  we  should  either  suppose 
that  hi.s  text  was  corrupt,  or  reject  it  as  an  absurd 
exaggeration.  But,  in  fact,  the  author  has,  through 
ba.ste,  mistaken  6s.  Hd.  for  G/.  8s.,  as  will  appear  by 
referruig  to  his  own  table  of  prices,  where  it  is  set 
down  rightly.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Macpherson, 
•  very  competent  judge,  that  the  arithmetical  state- 
ments of  the  best  historians  of  the  middle  ages  are 
seldom  correct,  owing  partly  to  their  neglect  of  ex- 
amination, and  partly  to  blunders  of  transcribers. — 
Annals  of  Commerce,  ▼oL  i.,  p.  423. 


very   superficial    and   erroneous    inqui- 
ries.* 

It  is  by  no  means  required  that  I 
should  here  oifer  such  a  table  of  vaiueSj 
which,  as  to  every  country  except  Eng- 
land, I  have  no  means  of  constructing 
and  which,  even  as  to  England,  would  be 
subject  to  many  difficulties.  But  a  read- 
er unaccustomed  to  these  investigations 
ought  to  have  some  assistance  in  com- 
paring the  prices  of  ancient  times  with 
those  of  his  own.  1  will  therefore,  with- 
out attempting  to  ascend  very  high,  for 
we  have  really  no  sufficient  data  as  to 
the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
conquest,  much  less  that  which  prece- 
ded, endeavour  at  a  sort  of  approxima- 
tion for  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  previously  to  the  first  debase- 
ment of  the  coin  by  the  latter  in  1301, 
the  ordinary  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
appears  to  have  been  about  four  shillings, 
and  that  of  barley  and  oats  in  propor- 
tion. A  sheep  was"  rather  sold  high  at  a 
shilling,  and  an  ox  might  be  reckoned  at 
ten  or  twelve. f  The  value  of  cattle  is  of 
course  dependant  upon  their  breed  and 
condition;  and  we  have  unluckily  no 
early  account  of  butcher's  meat ;  but  we 
can  hardly  take  a  less  multiple  than 
about  thirty  for  animal  food,  and  eighteen 
or  twenty  for  corn,  in  order  to  bring  the 
prices  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  a 
level  with  those  of  the  present  day.| 
Combining  the  two,  and  setting  the  com- 
parative dearness  of  cloth  against  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, we  may  perhaps  consider  any 
given  sum  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward 
I.    as    equivalent  in  general    command 


*  The  table  of  comparative  values  by  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  (Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1798.  p. 
19G)  is  strangely  incompatible  with  every  result  to 
which  my  own  reading  has  led  me.  It  is  the  hasty 
attempt  of  a  man  accustomed  to  different  studies  ; 
and  one  can  neither  pardon  the  presumption  of  ob- 
truding such  a  slovenly  performance  on  a  subjee* 
where  the  utmost  diligence  was  required,  nor  the 
affectation  with  which  he  apologizes  for  "  descend- 
ing from  the  dignity  of  philosophy." 

t  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  J.  Cul- 
lum's  of  Hawsted,  furnish  several  pieces  even  at 
this  early  period.  Most  of  them  are  collected  by 
Sir  F.  Eden.  Fleta  reckons  four  shillings  the 
average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  his  time,  1. 
ii.,  c.  84.  This  writer  has  a  digression  on  agiical- 
ture,  whence,  however,  less  is  to  be  collected  than 
we  should  expect. 

X  The  fluctuations  of  price  have  unfortunately 
been  so  great  of  late  years,  that  it  is  almost  as  dif- 
ficult to  determine  one  side  of  our  equation  as  the 
other.  Any  reader,  liowever,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  correct  my  proportions,  and  adopt  a  greater  o; 
less  multiple,  according  to  his  own  estimate  of 
current  prices,  or  the  changes  that  may  take  plao* 
from  the  time  when  this  is  wr'tten  [1816]. 
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over  commodit'es  to  about  twciity-four 
or  twenty-five  times  their  nominal  value 
at  present.     Under  Henry  VI.  the  coin 
had  lost  one  third  of  its  weiglit  in  silver, 
which  caused  a  proportional  increase  of 
money  prices;*  but,  so  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive, there  had  been  no  diminution  in 
I  e  value  of  that  metal.     We  have  not 
much  information  as  to  the  fertility  of 
the  mines  which  supplied  Europe  during 
the  middle   ages  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the   drain  of   silver  towards   the    East, ! 
joined  to  the  ostentatious  splendour  of  ' 
courts,   might    fully    absorb    the    usual  ' 
produce.     By  the  statute  15  H.  VI.,  c.  2,  I 
the   price  up  to  which  wheat  might  be 
exported  is  fixed  at  Cs.  8d.,  a  point  no 
doubt  above  the  average;  and  tlie  private  I 
documents  of  that  period,  which  are  suf-  [ 
ficiently  numerous,  lead  to  a  similar  re- 
sult.f    Sixteen  will  be  a  proper  multiple, 

♦  I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  the  facility 
with  which  prices  adjusted  tnemselvos  to  the 
quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  current  coin,  m 
ages  which  appear  too  ignorant  and  too  httle  com- 
mercial for  the  apphcation  of  this  mercantile  prin- 
ciple. But  the  extensive  dealings  of  the  Jewish 
and  Lombard  usurers,  who  had  many  debtors  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  of  itself  in- 
troduce a  knowledge,  that  silver,  not  its  stamp, 
was  the  measure  ot  value.  I  have  mentioned  in 
another  place  (vol.  i.,p.  185)  the  heavy  discontents 
excited  by  this  debasement  of  the  coin  in  France  ; 
but  the  more  gradual  enhancement  of  nominal  prices 
in  England  seems  to  have  prevented  any  strong 
manifestations  of  a  similar  spirit  at  the  succes- 
sive reductions  in  value  which  the  coin  experienced 
from  the  year  1300.  The  connexion  however  be- 
tween commodities  and  silver  was  well  understood. 
Wykes,  an  annalist  of  Edward  I.'s  age,  tells  us 
that  the  Jews  clipped  our  com  till  it  retained 
hardly  half  its  due  weight,  the  eflect  of  which  was 
a  general  enhancement  of  prices  and  decline  of 
foreign  trade  :  Mercalores  transmanni  cum  merci- 
moniis  suis  regnum  .\ngli3'  miinH  "a- 

bant;  necnon  (jMfxl  omnimo<iavj :  ;  ui- 

comparabililer  solito  fuerunt  cariura.— J  ( j^le,  xv. 
Script.,  p  107.  Another  chronicler  of  the  same 
age  complains  of  bad  foreign  money,  alloyed  with 
copper ;  nee   erat   in  qualuor  aut  miirujue  ex  lis 

pondus  unius  denarii  areenti E; 

mum  saBCulum  pro  tali  nionetA.  et  fie 
lationes  plurima?  in  emptione  et  v.- 
Edward,  as  the  historian  iiiforia-s 
bad  muiiey  at  a  rate  below  Us  i..uu. 
make  a  profit ;  and  fiiitd  some  piir.sons  who  inter- 
fered with  his  tratfic— W.  Heiningford,  ad  aim. 
1299. 

t  Theiie  will  chiefly  be  found  in  Sir  F.  Kdeh's 
table  of  [)rices ;  the  following'  may  be  ad«led  from 
the  account-book  of  a  convent  between  1115  and 
1425.  Wheat  varic<l  from  l*.  to  Gji.— barley  from 
3*.  2d.  to  4.t.  lOf/.— oats  from  1».  H,l.  v>  2i.  id- 
oxen  from  12.».  to  Ids. — sheep  from  I*.  2</  to  1«. 
4'!  -iiu'!»;r  £(/.  per  lb. — eggs  twenty-live  lor  \d. — 
1  ;'   per  lb.— Lansdowne  .M.S.S..  vol.  i.,No«. 

>.     These  prices  do  nut  a'w.ivs  .i^irf  with 
tnosc  given  in  other  docum<  ty 

in  the  same  pencKl ;  but  tin-   >  i  >ii8 

varied  in  difTerent  countries,  and  btiil  mora  so  in 
Jifferen'  seasons  of  the  year 
1  i  2 


:ill 
:t  fijin. 

Ill  this 

111  wfiler  to 


when  v.c  would  bring  the  .  '  ;e 

of  money   in  this   reign   t.-  _       ■  ut 

standard.* 

13ut  after  ascertaining  the  proportional 
values  of  money  at  different  periods  by  a 
comparison  of  tlie  prices  in  several  of 
the  chief  articles  of  expenditure,  which 
is  the  only  fair  proce^^^,  we  shall  .some- 
times be  surprised  at  incidental  facts  of 
this  class  which  seem  irreducible  to  any 
rule.  These  difflcuhies  arise  not  so 
much  from  the  relative  scarcity  of  partic- 
ular commodilies,  which  it  is  for  the 
most  part  easy  to  explain,  as  fruni  the 
change  in  maimers  and  in  the  usual 
mode  of  living.  We  have  reached  in 
this  age  so  high  a  pitch  of  luxury,  that 
we  can  hanJly  believe  or  cor'  "  '  e 

frugality  of  ancient  times;  .ri 

general  formed  mistaken  notions  as  to 
the  habits  of  expenditure  which  then 
prevailed.  Accustomed  to  judge  of  feudal 
and  chivalrous  ages  by  works  of  fiction, 
or  by  historians  who  embeUi>^hod  their 
writings  with  accounts  of  o'  -; 

tivals   and  tournaments,  aiM  ■  s 

inattentive  enough  to  transfer  the  man- 
ners of  the  seventeenth  to  the  fourteenth 
centur}',  we  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
usual  simplicity  with  which  the  gentry 
lived  under  Edward  I.  or  even  Henry 
VI.  They  drank  little  wine  :  tliey  had 
no  foreign  luxuries  ;  they  rarely  or  never 
kept  male  servants,  except  for  husbniid- 
r>' ;  their  horses,  as  we  may   :  '  v 

the  price,  were  indifferent  ;  th«  .  :i 

travelled  beyond  their  county.  And 
even  their  liospitality  must  have  been 
greatly  limited,  if  the  value  of  manors 
were  really  no  greater  than  we  find  it  in 
many  sur\eys.  Twenty-four  becms  a 
sufiicient  multiple  when  wc  would  raise 

•  I   in!«ert   t-  f 

English   moiM  • 

unit,  or  pre»€;.  ', 

the  shilling  b< 
ced  it. 
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a  sum  mentioned  by  a  writer  under  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  same  real  value  expressed 
in  our  present  money,  but  an  income  of 
jClO  or  £20  was  reckoned  a  competent 
estate  for  a  gentleman;  at  least  the  lord 
of  a  single  manor  would  seldom  have 
enjoyed  more.  A  knight  who  possessed 
£lob  per  annum  passed  for  extremely 
rich.*  Yet  this  was  not  equal  in  com- 
Tiand  over  commodities  to  JC4000  at 
present.  But  this  income  was  compara- 
tively free  from  taxation,  and  its  expendi- 
ture lightened  by  the  services  of  his  vil- 
leins. Such  a  person,  however,  must 
have  been  among  the  most  opulent  of 
country  gentlemen.  Sir  John  Fortescue 
speaks  of  five  pounds  a  year  as  '"  a  fair 
living  for  a  yeoman,"  a  class  of  whom  he 
is  not  at  all  inclined  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance.! So,  when  Sir  William  Dru- 
ry,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Suffolk,  be- 
queathed in  1493  fifty  marks  to  each  of  his 
daughters,  we  must  not  imagine  that  this 
was  of  greater  value  than  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  at  this  day,  but  remark 
the  family  pride,  and  want  of  ready 
mor.3y,  which  induced  country  gentle- 
men to  leave  their  younger  children  in 
poverty.;}:  Or,  if  we  read  that  the  ex- 
pense of  a  scholar  at  the  university  in 
1514  was  but  five  pounds  annually,  we 
should  err  in  supposing  that  he  had  the 
liberal  accommodation  which  the  present 
age  deems  indispensable,  but  consider 
how  much  could  be  afforded  for  about 
sixty  pounds,  which  will  be  not  far  from 
the  proportion.  And  what  would  a 
modern  lawyer  say  to  the  following  en- 
try in  the  churchwarden's  accounts  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster,  for  1476  :  "  Also 
paid  to  Roger  Fylpott,  learned  in  the 
law,  for  his  counsel  giving,  3^.  Sd.,  with 
fourpence  for  his  dinner  V^  Though 
fifteen  times  the  fee  might  not  seem  alto- 
gether inadequate  at  present,  five  shillings 
would  hardly  furnish  the  table  of  a  bar- 
rister, even  if  the  fastidiousness  of  our 

♦  Macpherson's  Annals,  p.  424,  from  Matt. 
Paris. 

t  Difference  of  Limited  and  Absolute  Monarchy, 
p.  133. 

X  Hist,  of  Hawsted,  p.  141 

9  ^icholls's  Illustrations,  p.  2.  One  fact  of  this 
;Ia.ss  did,  I  own,  stagger  me.  The  great  Earl  of 
Warwick  writes  to  a  private  gentleman,  Sir 
Thomas  Tudenham,  begging  the  loan  of  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  to  make  up  a  sum  he  had  to  pay. 
— Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  84.  What  way  shall 
we  make  this  commensurate  to  the  present  value 
of  money ''  But  an  ingenious  friend  suggested, 
what  I  do  not  question  is  the  case,  that  this  was 
one  of  many  letters  addressed  to  the  adherents  of 
Warwick,  in  order  to  raise  by  their  contributions  a 
considerable  sum.  It  is  curious,  in  this  light,  as 
an  illustration  of  manners. 


manners  would  admit  of  his  accepting 
such  a  dole.  But  this  fastidiousness, 
which  considers  certain  kinds  of  remu- 
neration  degrading  to  a  man  of  liberai 
condition,  did  not  prevail  in  those  sim- 
ple ages.  It  would  seem  rather  strange  , 
that  a  young  lady  should  learn  needle- 
work and  good-breeding  in  a  family  of 
superior  rank,  paying  for  her  board  ;  yet 
such  was  the  laudable  custom  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  even  sixteenth  centuries,  as 
we  perceive  by  the  Paston  Letters,  and 
even  later  authorities.* 

There  is  one  very  unpleasing  remark 
which  every  one  who  attends  to  t  . 

,  ,  .        -^    „       .  T,  1       •        Labourers 

the  subject  of  prices  will  be  in-  better  paid 
duced  to  make,  that  the  labour-  tiian  at  pre 
ing  classes,  especially  those  en- .''®"'' 
gaged  in  agriculture,  were  better  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  TIL  or  of  Henry  VL  than  they 
are  at  present.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Sir  John  Cullum  observes,  a  harvest- 
man  had  fourpence  a  day,  which  enabled 
him  in  a  week  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat ; 
but  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat,  a  man  must 
now  (1784)  work  ten  or  twelve  days.j 
So,  under  Henry  VL,  if  meat  was  at  a 
farthing  and  a  half  the  pound,  which  I 
suppose  was  about  the  truth,  a  labourer 
earning  threepence  a  day,  or  eighteen 
pence  in  the  week,  could  buy  a  bushel  of 
wheat  at  six  shillings  the  quarter,  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  meat  for  his  fam- 
ily. A  labourer  at  present,  earning  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  can  only  buy  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat  at  eighty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  twelve  pounds  of  meat  at 
sevenpence.  Several  acts  of  pailiament 
regulate  the  wages  that  might  be  paid  to 
labourers  of  different  kinds.  Thus  the 
statute  of  labourers,  in  1350,  fixed  the 
wages  of  reapers  during  harvest  at  three- 
pence a  day  without  diet,  equal  to  five  shil- 
lings at  present ;  that  of  23  H.  VL,  c.  12, 
in  1444,  fixed  the  reapers'  wages  at  five- 
pence,  and  those  of  common  workmen 
in  building  at  3ic?.,  equal  to  Qs.  8d,  and 
4s.  8d. ;  that  of  11  H.  VH.,  c.  22,  in  1496, 
leaves  the  wages  of  labourers  in  harvest 
as  before,  but  rather  increases  those  of 
ordinary  workmen.  The  yearly  wages 
of  a  chief  hind  or  shepherd,  by  the  act  of 
1444,  were  £l.  4s.,  equivalent  to  about 
jC20  ;  those  of  a  common  servant  in  hus- 
bandry, 185.  4d.,  with  meat  and  drink; 
they  were  somewhat  augmented  by  the 
statute  of  1496. t    Yet,  although  these 

♦  Paston  Letters,  vol.  1.,  p.  244.  Cullum'g 
Hawsted,  p.  182. 

t  Hist,  of  Hawsted,  p.  228. 

%  See  these  rates  more  at  length  in  Eden's  StaW 
of  the  Poor,    ol.  i.,  p.  32,  &c. 
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wages  are  regulated  as  a  maximum,  by 
acts  of  parliament,  which  may  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  view  rather 
towards  diminishing  than  enhancing  the 
current  rate,  I  am  not  fully  convinced 
that  they  were  not  rather  beyond  it ;  pri- 
vate accounts  at  least  do  not  always  cor- 
respond  with    these   statutable   prices.* 
And  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  the 
uncertainty  of  employment,  natural   to 
so  imperfect  a  state  of  husbandry,  must 
have  diminished  the  labourers'  means  of 
subsistence.     Extreme  dearth,  not  more 
owing  to  adverse  seasons  than  to  improv- 
ident consumption,  was  frequently   en- 
dured.f     But,  after  every  allowance  of 
this  kind,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  however  the  labourer 
has  derived  benefit  from  the  cheapness 
of  manufactured  commodities,  and  from 
many  inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  ability  to  support  a  fam- 
ily to  his  ancestors  three  or  four  centu- 
ries ago.     I  know  not  why  some  have 
supposed  that  meat  was  a  luxur>'  seldom 
obtained  by  the  laboilVer,     Doubtless  he 
could  not  have  procured  as  much  as  he 
pleased.     But,  from  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  catMe,  as  compared  with  corn,  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  a  more  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  ordinary  diet  consisted 
of  animal  food  than  at  present.     It  was 
remarked  by  .Sir  John  Fortescue,  that  the 
English  lived  far  more  upon  animal  diet 
than  their  rivals  the  French  ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  ascribe  thfir  superior  strength 
and   courage  to   this   cause. J     I   should 
feel  much  satisfaction  in  being  convinced 
that  no  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  really  taken  place ; 
yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  appear  extraordi- 
nary to  those  who  rellect,  that  the  whole 
population  of  England,  in  the  year  1377, 

♦  In  the  Archaeologia.  vol.  xvjii.,  p.  281,  we  have 
a  bailiff's  account  of  expenses  in  1387,  where  it  ap 
pears  thai  a  [doiighinan  had  sixpence  a  week,  and 
five  sluMings  a  year,  with  an  a"  •    '    • 
which  seems  to  have  hcen  on!. 

wages  are  certainly  not  more  than  n 

a  week  in  present  value  ;  which,  thoi; 

atx)ve  the  average  rate  of  afrncullur-.i   i.ii....ii,  i> 

less  so  than  some  of  the  statutes  would  lead  us  to 

expect.     O.her   facts  may  l>c  fount!  of  a  simdar 

nature. 

t  See  that  singular  book.  Piers  Plowman's  Vis- 
on,  p.  ll')  (Whitaker's  edition),  for  the  diflerrnl 
jnodes  of  living  before  and  after  harvest.  The 
passage  may  be  found  in  KUis's  Specimens,  toI.  i., 
p.  151. 

*  Fortcscue's  Difference  between  Al>s.  and  Lim. 
Monarchy,  p.  10.  The  pa.s.'iages  in  Fortescue 
which  l)e;ir  on  his  favourite  theme,  tlie  liberty  and 
consequent  happine.^s  of  the  Kii>;lisli.  are  vrry  im 
portant,  and  tniimpharitly  refuic  lh<f««'  »'r 
irnters  who  would  makv  ms  l>elie^e  that  ta-  < 

Mt  of  beggarly  slaves 


did  not  much  exceed  2,300,000  soula 
about  one  fifth  of  tlie  results  ujion  the  last 
enumeration,  an  increase  with  which  that 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  kept  an  even  pace.* 

The  second   head  to  whi<h  I  referred 
the  improvements  of  I 
society  in  the  lattrrprri.        ..  «•» 

middle  ages,  comprehends  sev-  i^lt^ 
eral  changes,  not  always  con-  Eu'opc. 
nected  with  each  other,  whirh  rontnbnted 
to  inspire  a  more  •  ral 

sentiment,  or  at  k,i  ui- 

mission  of  crimes.  But  the  general  ef- 
fect of  these  upon  the  human  character 
is  neither  so  distinctly  to  be  traced,  nor 
can  it  be  arranged  with  so  much  attention 
to  chronology  as  the  progress  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  or  of  the  arts  that  depend 
upon  it.  We  cannot,  from  any  past  ex- 
perience, indulge  the  pleasing  vision  of  a 
constant  and  parallel  relation  between 
the  moral  and  inttdloctual  energi«s,  the 
virtues  and  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  any  problem  connected  with  phi- 
losophical history  more  didicull  than  to 
compare  the  relative  characters  of  differ- 
ent generations,  especially  if  we  include 
a  large  geographical  surface  in  our  esti- 
mate. Kefinement  has  its  evils  as  well 
as  barbarism ;  the  virtues  that  elevate  a 
nation  in  one  century'  pass  in  the  next  to 
a  different  region ;  vice  changes  its  form 
without  losinir  its  essence ;  the  marked 
features  of  individual  character  stanrl  out 
in  r«  li»f  from  i  <o  o(  lu^  id 

mislead  our  jii'  ,  as  to  tli'  ral 

course  of  manners;  while  political  revo- 
lutions and  a  bad  constitution  of  govern- 
ment may  always  und<'rmine  or  subvert 
the  improv-  '  vour- 

ablc  circuiii  :.     In 

compariiitr,  therclorn,  the  Jiltrcnth  with 
the  twelfth  century,  no  one  would  dtny 
the  vast  increase  of  navigation  and  man- 
ufactures,   the    superior    r-  '  it    of 

manners,  the  greater  diffii  itrra- 

ture.     Hut  shfuild  I  assert  i  had 

raised  himstdf  in  the  latter  ,  .  ibovo 
the  moral  de«jradation  of  a  more  barbar- 
ous age,  I  miuhl  be  met  by  the  question 
whether  hi^'orv  hears  witneM  to  any 
greater  e.\i  -  ■  i- 

ity  than  in  '  '  w'- 

land  under  rharleH  N  II..  or  whetn.r  the 
rough  patriotism  and  fen'i«l  p.isMoim  of 
the    iHjmbardii   in   the   twelfili    century 


•    Besides  th*'  h<-vik<  to  whirh  J  hsvr  rw-.--(fr,>n 
tllv  rrlerrfd.  '    '  «^ 

IV  r'n-,  ml    t  i, 


I  dboui  ihc  lilteeoth  cciuurjr 
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were  not  better  than  the  systematic 
freacliery  of  their  servile  descendants 
three  hundred  years  afterward.  The 
proposition  must  therefore  be  greatly 
limited ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
admit,  upon  a  comprehensive  view,  that 
there  were  several  changes  during  the 
four  last  of  the  middle  ages,  which  must 
naturally  have  tended  to  produce,  and 
some  of  which  did  unequivocally  produce, 
a  meliorating  effect,  within  the  sphere  of 
their  operation,  upon  the  moral  character 
of  society. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
Eievation  of  tant  of  these,  was  the  gradual 
the  lower  elevation  of  those  whom  unjust 
^°  ^'  systems  of  polity  had  long  de- 

pressed ;  of  the  people  itself,  as  opposed 
to  the  small  number  of  rich  and  noble,  by 
the  abolition  or  desuetude  of  domestic 
and  predial  servitude,  and  by  the  privi- 
leges extended  to  corporate  towns.  The 
condition  of  slavery  is  indeed  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  observance  of  moral 
obligations ;  yet  reason  and  experience 
will  justify  the  sentence  of  Homer,  that 
he  who  loses  his  liberty  loses  half  his 
virtue.  Those  who  have  acquired,  or 
may  hope  to  acquire,  property  of  their 
own,  are  most  hkely  to  respect  that  of 
others ;  those  whom  law  protects  as  a 
parent  are  most  willing  to  yield  her  a 
filial  obedience ;  those  who  have  much 
to  gain  by  the  good- will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  are  most  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  honourable  character.  I 
have  been  led,  in  different  parts  of  the 
present  work,  to  Consider  these  great 
revolutions  in  the  order  of  society  under 
other  relations  than  that  of  their  moral 
efficacy  ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  them  ;  especially 
as  this  efficacy  is  indeterminate,  though, 
1  think,  unquestionable,  and  rather  to  be 
inferred  from  general  reflections,  than 
capable  of  much  illustration  by  specific 
facts. 

We  may  reckon,  in  the  next  place, 
Police  ^^^^S  the  causes  of  moral  im- 
provement, a  more  regular  admin- 
istration of  justice  according  to  fixed 
laws,  and  a  more  effectual  police.  Wheth- 
er the  courts  of  judicature  were  guided 
by  the  feudal  customs  or  the  Roman  law, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  resolve  liti- 
gated questions  with  precison  and  uni- 
formity. Hence  a  more  distinct  theory 
of  justice  and  good  faith  was  gradually 
apprehended  ;  and  the  moral  sentiments 
of  mankind  were  corrected,  as  on  such 
subjects  they  often  require  to  be,  by 
clearer  and  better  grounded  inferences 
of  reasoning.     Again,  though  it   cannot 


be  said  that  lawless  rapine  was  perfectly 
restrained  even  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  sensible  amendment  had  been 
everywhere  experienced.  Private  war- 
fare, the  licensed  robbery  of  feudal  man- 
ners, had  been  subjected  to  so  many  mor- 
tifications by  the  kings  of  France,  and  es- 
pecially by  St.  Louis,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  traced  beyond  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  Germany  and  Spain  it  lasted  longer; 
but  the  various  associations  for  maintain- 
ing tranquillity  in  the  former  country  had 
considerably  diminished  its  violence  be- 
fore the  great  national  measure  of  pubhc 
peace  adopted  under  Maximihan.*  Acts 
of  outrage  committed  by  powerful  men 
became  less  frequent  as  the  executive 
government  acquired  more  strength  to 
chastise  them.  We  read  that  St.  Louis, 
the  best  of  French  kings,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  the  Lord  of  Vernon  for  permitting  a 
merchant  to  be  robbed  in  liis  territory 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For,  by  the 
customary  law,  though  in  general  ill  ob- 
served, the  lord  was  bound  to  keep  the 
roads  free  from  depredators  in  the  day- 
time, in  consideration  of  the  toll  he  receiv- 
ed from  passengers. t  The  same  prince 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  passing 
a  capital  sentence  on  Enguerrand  de  Cou- 
cy,  a  baron  of  France,  for  a  murder.| 
Charles  the  Fair  actually  put  to  death  a 
nobleman  of  Languedoc  for  a  series  of 
robberies,  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
sion of  the  provincial  nobility.^  The 
towws  established  a  police  of  their  own 
for  internal  security,  and  rendered  them- 
selves formidable  to  neighbouring  plun- 

*  Besides  the  German  historians,  see  Du  Cange, 
V.  Ganerbium,  for  the  confederacies  in  the  empire, 
and  Hermandatum  for  those  in  Castile.  These 
appear  to  have  been  merely  voluntary  associations, 
and  perhaps  directed  as  much  towards  the  preven 
tion  of  robbery  as,  of  what  is  strictly  called  pri 
vate  war.  But  no  man  can  easily  distinguish  of 
fensive  war  from  robbery  except  by  its  scale  ;  and 
where  this  was  so  considerably  reduced,  the  two 
modes  of  injury  almost  coincide.  In  Aragon  there 
was  a  distinct  institution  for  the  rnainitinance  of 
peace,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  unions  oi 
juntas,  with  a  chief  officer,  called  Suprajunctari- 
us,  at  their  head. — Du  Cange,  v.  Juncta. 

t  Henault,  Abrege  Chronol.  a  I'an  1255.  The  in 
stitutions  of  Louis  IX.  and  his  successors  relating 
to  police,  form  a  part,  though  rather  a  smaller  part 
than  we  should  expect  from  the  title,  of  an  im 
mcnse  work,  replete  with  mi.scellaneous  informa- 
tion, by  Delamare,  IVaite  de  la  Police,  4  vols,  in 
folio.  A  sketch  of  them  may  be  found  in  Velly,  t. 
v.,  p.  349  ;  t.  xviii.,  p.  4:57. 

I  Velly,  t.  v.,  p.  1C2,  where  this  incident  is  told  in 
ai,  interesting  manner  from  William  de  Nangis. 
Houiainvilliers  has  taken  an  extraordinary  view  oi 
the  king's  behaviour. — liist.  de  I'Ancient  Gouverne 
nient,  t.  ji.,  p.  26.  In  his  eyes  princes  and  plebe- 
ians were  made  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  feudal  ariatoc 
racy.  <)  VelW.  t.  viii.  n.  132. 
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den.Ts.  Fina.ly  though  not  before  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL,  an  armed  force  was 
established  for  tlie  preservation  of  po- 
lice.* Various  means  were  adopted  in 
England  to  prevent  robberies,  which  in- 
deed were  not  so  frequently  perpetrated 
as  they  were  on  the  contuient,  by  men 
of  high  condition.  None  of  these,  per- 
haps, had  so  much  efficacy  as  the  fre- 
quent sessions  of  judges  under  commis- 
sions of  jail  delivery.  But  the  spirit  of 
this  country'  has  never  brooked  that  co- 
ercive police  which  cannot  exist  without 
breaking  in  upon  personal  liberty  by  irk- 
some regulations  and  discretionary  exer- 
cise of  power;  the  sure  instrument  of 
tyranny,  which  renders  civil  privileges 
at  once  nugatory  and  insecure,  and  by 
which  we  should  dearly  purchase  some 
real  benefits  connected  with  , its  slavish 
discipline. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  adverting  to 
Religious  another  source  of  moral  im- 
Bccts.  provement  during  this  period,  the 
growth  of  rehgious  opinions  adverse  to 
thosvf  of  the  established  church,  both  on 
account  of  its  great  obscurity,  and  be- 
cause many  of  these  heresies  were  mixed 
up  with  an  excessive  fanaticism.  But 
they  fixed  themselves  so  deeply  in  the 
hearts  of  the  inferior  and  more  numer- 
ous classes,  they  bore,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  immediate  a  relation  to  the  slate 
of  manners,  and  they  illustrate  so  much 
that  more  visible  and  eminent  revolution 
which  ultimately  arose  out  of  them  in  the 
sixteentli  century,  that  I  nmst  reckon 
these  among  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena in  the  progress  of  European  so- 
ciety. 

Many  ages  elapsed,  during  which  no 
remarkable  instance  occurs  of  a  popular 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  line  of  be- 
lief; and  pious  Catholics  console  them- 
selves by  rellecting  that  their  forefathers, 
in  those  times  of  ignorance,  slept  at  least 
the  sleep  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  their 
darknrss  was  interrupted  by  no  1" 
lights  of  human  reasoning.!  But  li 
the  twelfth  century  this  can  no  longer  be 
their  boast.  An  inundation  of  heresy 
broke  in  that  age  upon  the  church, 
which  no  persecution  was  able  thor- 
oughly to  repress,  till  it  finally  over- 
spread  half  the  surface  of  Europe.  Of 
this  religious  innovation  we  must  seek  the 
commencement  in  a  difl*ereiit  part  of  the 
globe.  Tiio  Manicheans  afTord  an  emi- 
nent exumph'  of  that  durable  altaclnnrnt 
to  a  traditional  creed,  which  so  uv 
lucienl  .sects,  especially  in  the  Eaut,  ha\  • 

•  Vclly,  t.  xviii.,  p.  437. 
Fieury,  3"»«  Di»cour«  sur  THul.  EccWs. 


cherished  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
ages,  in  spite  of  persecution  and  con- 
tempt. Their  plausible  and  widely  ex- 
tended system  had  been  in  early  iiine« 
connected  with  the  name  of  Chrisiiamiy, 
however  incompatible  with  its  doctrmes 
and  its  history.   Afteraprt-tty  !»•  ru- 

rily,  the  .>Linichean  theory  rt'\  .:h 

some  modification  in  the  rt^ 

of  Armenia,  and  was  pro;j  ^  .  :  i  liie 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  by  a  sect  de- 
nominated Paulicians.  Their  tenets  are 
not  to  be  collected  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty from  the  mouths  of  their  adversa- 
ries, and  no  apology  of  their  own  sur- 
vives. There  seems,  however,  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  thai  the  Pauhciaus, 
though  professing  to  acknowledge  and 
even  to  study  the  apostolical  writings^ 
ascribed  ihe  creation  of  the  world  lo  an 
evil  deity,  whom  ihry  supposed  also  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
consequently  rejected  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Believing,  with  the  ancient  (inos 
tics,  that  our  Saviour  was  clothed  on 
earth  witii  an  impassive  celestial  body,* 
they   denied    the    reality  of    his    death 

*  The  most  authentic  account  "''  '''>•'  P  «uliciao» 
is  found  in  a  Utile  treatise  of  F' 
hved  about  870,  untier  Basil  t!ir 
had  been  employed  on  an  ■ 

the    iir!iii':>:il   to.vii   i>f  ihr- 
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and  resurrection.  These  errors  exposed 
them  to  a  long  and  cruel  persecution, 
during  which  a  colony  of  exiles  was 
planted  by  one  of  the  Greek  emperors  in 
Bulgaria.*  From  this  settlement  they 
silently  promulgated  their  INIanichean 
creed  over  the  western  regions  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  large  part  of  the  commerce 
of  those  countries  with  Constantinople 
was  carried  on  for  several  centuries  by 
the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This  opened 
an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Pau- 
licians,  who  may  be  traced  up  that  river 
through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  some- 
times taking  the  route  of  Lombardy  into 
Swisserland  and  France. f    In  the  last 

*  Gibbon,  c.  54.  This  chapter  of  the  historian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  upon  the  Paulicians  ap- 

f)ears  to  be  accurate,  as  well  as  luminous,  and  is  at 
east  far  superior  to  any  modern  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

t  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Manicheans 
from  Bulgaria  did  not  penetrate  into  the  west  of 
Europe  before  the  year  1000;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  in  small  numbers  till  about  1140.  We 
find  them,  however,  early  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Under  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  1007,  several  heretics 
were  burnt  at  Orleans  for  tenets  which  are  repre- 
tented  as  Manichean. — Velly.  t.  ii.,  p.  307.  These 
are  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Italy  ;  and  the 
fteresy  began  to  strike  root  in  that  country  about 
the  same  time. — Muratori,  Dissert.  60. — (Antichita 
Italiane,  t.  iii.,  p.  304.)  The  Italian  Manicheans 
were  generally  called  Paterini,  the  meaning  of 
which  word  has  never  been  explained.  We  find 
few  traces  of  them  in  France  at  this  time ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Gui- 
bert,  bishop  of  Soissons,  describes  the  heretics  of 
that  city,  who  denied  the  reality  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejected  the  sacra- 
ments.— Hist.  Litteraire  de  la  France,  t.  x.,  p.  451. 
Before  the  middle  of  that  age,  the  Cathari,  Henri- 
cians,  Petrobussiaiis,  and  others  appear,  and  the 
new  opinions  attracted  universal  notice.  Some  ot 
these  sectaries,  however,  were  not  Manicheans. — 
Mosheim,  vol.  iii.,  p.  116. 

The  aci.i  of  the  inquisition  of  Toulouse,  pub- 
fished  by  Limborch,  from  an  ancient  manuscript 
(stolen,  as  I  presume,  though  certainly  not  by  him- 
self, out  of  the  archives  of  that  city),  contain  many 
additional  proofs  that  the  Albigenses  held  the 
Manichean  doctrine.  Liinborch  himself  will  guide 
the  reader  to  the  principal  passages,  p.  30.  In 
fact,  the  proof  of  Manicheism  among  the  heretics 
of  the  twelfth  century  is  so  strong  (for  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  those  of  Languedoc,  and  could 
easily  have  brought  other  testimony  as  to  .the 
Cathari),  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of  ar- 
guing the  point,  but  for  the  confidence  of  some 
modern  ecclesiastical  writers.  What  can  we  think 
of  one  who  says,  "  It  was  not  unusual  to  stigmatize 
new  sects  with  the  odious  name  of  Manichees, 
though  /  know  no  evidence  that  there  were  any  real 
remains  of  that  ancient  sect  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tnry."— Milner's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
380.  Though  this  writer  was  by  no  means  learn- 
ed cnowjh  for  the  task  he  undertook,  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  facts  related  by  Mosheim  and  other 
common  historians. 

I  will  fjnly  add,  in  order  to  obviate  cavilling, 
that  I  use  the  word  Albigenses  for  the  Manichean 
•ects,  without  pretendrg  to  assert  that  their  doc- 


country,  and  especially  in  its  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  they  became 
conspicuous  under  a  variety  of  names ; 
such  as  Catharists,  Picards,  Paterins,  but, 
above  all,  Albigenses.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  many  of  these  sectaries  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Paulicians ,  the  appel- 
lation of  Bulgarians  was  distinctively  be- 
stowed upon  them;  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  they  acknowledged  a  pri- 
mate or  patriarch  resident  in  that  coun- 
try.* The  tenets  ascribed  to  them  by  all 
contemporary  authorities  coincide  so  re- 
markably with  those  held  by  the  Pauli- 
cians, and  in  earlier  times  by  the  Mani- 
cheans, that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
reasonably  deny  what  is  confirmed  by 
separate  and  uncontradictory  testimo- 
nies, and  contains  no  intrinsic  want  of 
probability.! 

trines  prevailed  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albi 
than  elsewhere.  The  main  position  is,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Languedocian  heretics  against  whom 
the  crusade  was  directed  had  imbibed  the  Pauh- 
cian  opinions.  If  any  one  chooses  rather  to  call 
them  Catharists,  it  will  not  be  material. 

*  Mat.  Paris,  p.  267.  (A.  D.  1223.)  Circa  dies 
istos,  haeretici  Albigenses  constituerunt  sibi  An- 
tipapam  in  finibus  Bulgarorum,  Croatise  et  Dal- 
matise,  nomine  Bartholomaeum,  &c.  We  are  as- 
sured by  good  authorities  that  Bosnia  was  full  of 
Manicheans  and  Arians  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. — ^neas  Sylvius,  y.  LOT.  Spon 
danus,  ad  ann.  1460.     Mosheim. 

t  There  has  been  so  prevalent  a  disposition 
among  English  divines  to  vindicate  not  only  the 
morals  and  sincerity,  but  the  orthodoxy  of  these 
Albigenses,  that  I  deem  it  necessary  to  confirm 
what  I  have  said  in  the  text  by  some  authorities, 
especially  as  few  readers  have  it  in  their  power  to 
examine  this  very  obscure  subject.  Petrus  Mo- 
nachus,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  tenets  maintained  by  the  different 
heretical  sects.  Many  of  them  asserted  two  prin- 
ciples or  creative  beings ;  a  good  one  for  things 
invisible,  an  evil  one  for  things  visible ;  the  former 
author  of  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  of  the 
Old.  Novum  Testamentum  benigno  deo,  vetus 
vero  maligno  attribuebant ;  et  illud  omninri  repu 
diabant,  praeter  quasdam  auctoritates,  quas  de  Ve 
teri  Testamento,  Novo  sunt  insertoe,  quas  ob  Novi 
revr  entiam  Testament!,  recipere  dignum  a>stima 
bant.  A  vast  number  of  strange  errors  are  imputed 
to  them,  most  of  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Ala- 
nus,  a  more  dispassionate  writer. — Du  Chesne, 
Scriptores  Francorum,  t.  v.,  p.  550.  This  Alanus 
de  Insulis,  whose  treatise  against  heretics,  written 
about  1200,  was  published  by  Masson  at  Lyons  in 
1612,  has  left,  I  think,  conclusive  eviJence  of  the^ 
Manicheism  of  the  All)igenses.  He  states  their  ar 
gurnent  upon  every  disputed  point  as  fairly  as  pos 
sible,  though  his  refutation  is  of  course  more  at 
length.  It  appears  that  great  discrepances  of 
opinion  existed  among  these  heretics,  but  the  gen 
eral  tenour  of  their  doctrines  is  evidently  Mani 
chean.  Aiunt  haeretici  tomporis  nostri  quod  duo 
sunt  principia  rerum,  princi[)ium  lucis  et  principium 
tenebrarurn,  6cc.  This  opinion,  strange  as  we  may 
think  it,  was  supported  by  Scriptural  texts;  so  in 
sufficient  is  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
writings  to  secure  unlearned  and  prejudiced  mindi 
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But  though  the  derivation  of  these  her- 
etics called  Albigenses  from  Bulgaria  is 
sufficiently  proved,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  concluded  that  all  who  incurred  the 
same  imputation  either  derived  their  faith 
from  the  same  country,  or  had  adopted 
the  Manichean  theory  of  the  Paulicians. 
From  the  very  invectives  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  it  is 
manifest  that  ahnost  every  shade  of  het- 
erodoxy was  found  among  these  dissi- 
dents, till  it  vanished  in  a  single  protest- 
ation against  the  wealth  and  tyranny  of 
the  clergy.  Those  who  were  absolutely 
free  from  any  taint  of  Manicheism  are 
properly  called  Waldenses ;  a  name  per- 
petually confounded  in  later  times  with 
that  of  Albigenses,  but  distinguishing  a 
sect  probably  of  separate  origin,  and  at 
least  of  different  tenets.  These,  according 
Waldenses  ^^  ^*'®  majority  of  writers,  took 
tlieir  a{)pellation  from  |*,^!tor 
W^jdo.  -A  riic^-flinnt  of  Lyons,  tlie  parent, 
about  the  year  1160,  of  a  congregation  of 
seceders  from  the  church,  who  spread 
very  rapidly  over  France  and  Germany.* 

from  the  wildest  perversions  of  their  meaning ! 
Some  denied  the  reahty  of  Christ's  body ;  others 
his  being  the  Son  of  (iod ;  many  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  ;  some  even  of  a  future  state.  They 
asserted  in  general  the  Mosaic  law  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  devil,  proving  this  by  the  crimes 
committed  during  its  dispensation,  and  by  tlie  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "the  law  entered  th.it  sin  might 
at>ound."  They  rejected  infant  baptism,  but  were 
divided  as  to  the  reason  ;  some  saying  that  infants 
could  not  sin,  and  did  not  need  baptism  ;  others, 
th%t  they  could  not  be  saved  without  faith,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  useless.  They  held  sin 
after  baptism  to  be  irremissible.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  rejected  either  of  the  sacraments.  They 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  imposition  of  hands, 
which  seems  to  have  t)een  their  tiislmctive  rite. 

One  circumstance,  which  both  Alanus  and  Rob- 
ertus  Monachns  mention,  and  which  other  author- 
ities confirm,  IS  their  division  into  two  classes  ;  the 
Perfect,  and  the  Credentes,  or  ('onsolati,  both  of 
which  appellations  are  used.  The  former  abstain- 
ed from  animal  food  and  from  marriage,  and  le<l  in 
every  respect  an  austere  life.  The  latter  were  a 
kind  of  lay  t)rethren,  living  in  a  secular  manner. 
This  distinction  is  thoroughly  Manicliean,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Albigenses, 
See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manichtisme,  I.  li.,  p. 
762  and  777.  This  candid  writer  represents  the 
e^rly  Manicheans  as  a  harmless  and  austere  set 
of  enthusiasts,  exactly  what  the  I'atilin.'^ns  and 
Albigenses  appear  to  have  l)een  III  Mgnges. 

As  many  calumnies  weie  vented  :  '  aa  the 

other. 

*  The  contemporary  writers  aeem  uniformly  to 
represent  Waldo  as  the  founder  of  the  Waldenses ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  refer  the  Itx-alUy  of 
that  sect  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Ulween  Ex- 
iles and  Pignerol  (see  Leger's  m;>[>).  which  have 
so  long  been  distinguished  as  the  n.itive  country  of 
the  Vaudois      In  the  acts  of  the  uupiisiiion,  we 

find  Waldenses,  sive  pauperes  ('.<    I        ' 

es  equivalent  tenns  ;   and  it  can 

that  tht  po»)r  men  of  Lyons  wer»'  >■  •   ••-  m"  ^  "' 

Walilo.     Alanus,  the  second  book  ol  wUo»e  ireatiM^ 


According  to  others,  the  original  Wa*^ 
denses  were  a  race  of  uncorrupted  shep- 
herds, who,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
had  shaken  off,  or  perhaps  never  learned, 
the  system  of  ^  'ion  on  ^  ^i^ 

Catholic  church  td  for  »:  -   .d- 

ency.  I  am  not  ct-rlain  whether  liicif 
existence  can  be  distinctly  traceil  be)und 
the  preaching  of  Waldo,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  proper  seat  o.'  ih^*  \Val* 
denses  or  Vaudois  has  long  continued  to 
be  in  certain  valleys  of  Piedmont.  These 
pious  and  innocent  sectaries,  of  whom 
the  very  monkish  historians  speak  well, 
appear  to  have  nearly  r<  >  ' '  1  the 
modern  Moravians.     They  i^ter* 

of  their  own  appointment,  and  denied 
the    lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of    capital 


against  heretics  is  an  attack,  upon  the  \N  «!<.'  r-^n, 

expr«                 vos  them  from  Waldo.     T  '  > 

naci.                 .''same.     These  seems!  r 

ities,  as  11  is  i.ot  easy  to  per'  :t 

they  could  derive  from  inisn  ii 

been,  however,  a  position  Z( .  j 

some  modem  writers  of  resp«  .e 

people  of  the  valleys  had  j  b 

fur  several  ages  before  the  >. 

I  have  read  what  i-^  -' .  l.e- 

ger  (Histoire  des  }-  •.  Allix 

(Remarks  on  the   1 ..    ...  u{   the 

Churches  of  Piedmont),  but  without  findiiig  any 
sulficient  proof  for  this  suppositioT.  u!  i,  }.  i  .  vpr- 
theless,  is  not  to  be  rejected  as  a'  It- 
able.  Their  best  argument  is  de(i  .n- 
cieni  poem  called  La  Noble  Lo^on,  an  onginaj 
manuscri()t  of  which  is  in  thr  (.ijb'ir-  ;,'  r  irv  of 
Cambridge.  This  p<»em  is  .t  in 
1100,  more  than  ha'f  a  rcnfi.  ir- 
ance  of  Waldo.  But  the  line*  iJiat  .e 
date  are  loosely  expiessetl,  and  may  v-  .il 
with  any  epoch  before  the  terminatiuii  ul  ibe 
twelfth  century. 

Ben  ha  mil  et  cent  .t  >  nl 

Che  fu  scrilta  loro  i,i.  .' 

Kleven  hundred  years  are  ijf            -  ', 

Since  thus  it  was  written  ;  tl  -  !r^*t, 

I  have  found,  hov.  %, 

which  remarkably  ;  M 

pine  proleslanlism,  il  w  •« 

It  assigns  to  the  qiio'.n:  f 

of  Swisserland,  p  '.'  v. 

in::  n^tr.     **  A  curii  » 

•  character  «■!  n 

;  Ml  a  MS   <  !:!  r. 

•  0 


tiaiit,  el  uuuuuiii    1 
lidrrn,  hiri  ex  .*<»ins 


taiil,  ft   siiiii'T  an 

variam  el    Italiam 

(ex  Suicii 

riter.  el  r. 

no\os.      .N>    III   iiii.i^.in  »  •• 

toriim  u\«Ts.nntur,  olcra  coiii 


•eclarie*. 
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[Chap.  IX 


punishment.  In  other  respects  their 
opinions  probably  were  not  far  removed 
from  those  usually  called  Protestant. 
A  simplicity  of  dress,  and  especially 
the  use  of  wooden  sandals,  was  affect- 
ed by  this  people.* 

I  have  already  had  octasion  to  relate 
the  severe  persecution  which  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
involved  the  counts  of  Toulouse  in  their 
ruin.  The  Catharists,  a  fraternity  of  the 
same  Paulician  origin,  more  dispersed 
than  the  Albigenses,  had  previously  sus- 
tained a  similar  trial.  Their  belief  was 
certainly  a  compound  of  strange  errors 
with  truth ;  but  it  was  attended  by  quah- 
ties  of  a  far  superior  lustre  to  orthodoxy, 
by  a  sincerity,  a  piety,  and  a  self-devo- 
tion, that  almost  purified  the  age  in  which 
they  lived. t    It  is  always  important  to 

♦  The  Waldenses  were  always  considered  as 
DTiUch  less  erroneous  in  their  tenets  than  the  Albi- 
genses or  Manicheans.  Erant  prseterea  alii  ha^re- 
tici,  says  Robert  Monachus  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  qui  Waldenses  dicebantur,  a  quodam  Wal- 
dio  nomine  Lugdunerisi.  Hi  quidem  rnali  erant, 
sed  comparatione  aliorum  haereticorum  longe  mi- 
nus perversi;  in  multis  enim  nobiscum  convenie- 
bant,  in  quibusdam  c>issentiebant.  The  only  faults 
he  seems  to  impute  to  them  are  the  denial  of  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths  and  capital  punishment,  and 
the  wearing  wooden  shoes.  By  this  peculiarity  of 
wooden  sandals  (sabots)  they  got  the  name  of 
Sabbatati  or  Insabbatati. — (Du  Cange.)  William 
du  Puy,  another  historian  of  the  same  time,  makes 
a  similar  distinction.  Erant  quidam  Ariani,  qui- 
dam  .Manicha?i,  quidam  etiam  Waldenses  sive  Lug- 
dunenses,  qui  licet  inter  se  dissides,  omnes  tamen 
in  animarum  pcrniciem  contra  fidem  Catholicam 
conspirabant ;  et  illi  quidem  Waldenses  contra  ali- 
os acutissim^  disputant. — Du  Chesne,  t.  v.,  p.  666. 
Alanus,  in  his  second  book,  where  he  treats  of  the 
W^aldenses,  charges  them  principally  with  disre- 
garding the  authority  of  the  church  and  prcFiching 
without  a  regular  mission.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition,  that  they  denied 
the  existence  of  purgatory  ;  and  I  should  suppose 
that,  even  at  that  time,  they  had  thrown  off'  most 
of  the  popish  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  so  near- 
ly connected  with  clerical  wealth  and  power.  The 
aifference  made  in  these  records  between  the  Wal- 
denses and  the  Manichean  sects,  shows  that  the 
imputations  cast  upon  the  latter  were  not  indiscrim- 
inate calumnies.     See  Limborch,  p.  201  and  228. 

The  History  of  Languedoc,  by  Vaissette  and 
Vich,  contams  a  very  good  account  of  the  secta- 
ries in  that  country ;  but  I  have  not  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  book.  I  believe  that  proof  will  be 
found  of  the  distinction  between  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  in  t.  iii.,  p.  466.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  one  who  has  looked  at  the  original  author- 
ities will  dispute  the  proposition.  These  Benedic- 
tin  historians  represent  the  Henricians,  an  early 
•ect  of  reformers,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Lombez,  in  1165,  as  Manichees.  Mosheim  consid- 
ers them  as  of  the  Vaudois  school.  They  appeared 
■ome  time  before  Waldo. 

t  The  general  testimony  of  their  enemies  to  the 
purity  of  morals  among  the  Languedocian  and 
Ly  ne«e  gectaries  is  abundantlv  sufficient.     One 


perceive  that  these  high  moral  excellen 
ces  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
speculative  truths ;  and  upon  this  account 
I  have  been  more  disposed  to  state  ex- 
plicitly the  real  Manicheism  of  the  Albi- 
genses :  especially  as  Protestant  writers 
considering  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  as 
their  friends,  have  been  apt  to  place  the 
opinions  of  these  sectaries  in  a  very  false 
light.  In  the  course  of  time,  undoubtedly, 
the  system  of  their  Paulician  teachers 
would  have  yielded,  if  the  inquisitors  had 
admitted  the  experiment,  to  a  more  ac- 
curate study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  would  have  im- 
bibed from  the  church  itself.  And,  in 
fact,  we  find  that  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Manicheism  died  away  after  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  although  a 
spirit  of  dissent  from  the  established 
creed  broke  out  in  abimdant  instances 
duryig  the  two  subsequent  ages. 

We  are  in  general  deprived  of  explicit 
testimonies  in  tracing  the  revolutions  of 
popular  opinion.  Much  mtist  therefore 
be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  a  very  extensive  effect  to  the 
preaching  of  these  heretics.  They  ap- 
pear in  various  countries  nearly  during 
the  same  period,  in  Spain.  Lombardy, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  as  well 
as  France.  Thirty  unhappy  persons  con- 
victed of  denying  the  sacraments,  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  Oxford  by  cold 


Regnier,  who  had  lived  among  them,  and  became 
afterward  an  inquisitor,  does  them  justice  m  this 
respect. — See  Turner's  History  of  England  for  sev- 
eral other  proofs  of  this.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  Catharists  are  not  free  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  promiscuous  licentiousness.  But  whethei 
this  was  a  mere  calumny,  or  partly  founded  upon 
truth,  I  cannot  determine.  Their  prototypes,  the 
ancient  Gnostics,  are  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  austere  and  the  relaxed  ;  both 
condemning  marriage  for  opposite  reasons.  Ala- 
nus, in  the  book  above  quoted,  seems  to  have 
taken  up  several  vulgar  prejudices  against  the 
Cathari.  He  gives  an  etymology  of  their  name 
k  catta ;  quia  osculantur  posteriora  catti ;  in  cujus 
specie,  ut  aiunt,  appareret  iis  Lucifer,  p.  146.  This 
notable  charge  was  brought  afterward  against  the 
Templars. 

As  to  the  Waldenses,  their  innocence  is  out  of 
all  doubt.  No  book  can  be  written  in  a  more  edi- 
fying manner  than  La  Noble  Loigon,  of  which  large 
extracts  are  given  by  Leger,  in  his  Histoire  des 
Eglises  Vaudoises.  Four  lines  are  quoted  by  Vol- 
taire (Hist.  Universelle,  c.  69)  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Provengal  language,  though  they  belong  rather 
to  the  patois  of  the  valleys.  But  as  he  has  not 
cojjied  ihem  rightly,  and  as  they  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note,  I  shall  repeat  them  here  from 
Leger,  p.  28. 
Que  sel  se  troba  alcun  bon  que  vollia  amar  Dio 

e  temer  .leshu  Xrist, 
Que  non  vollia  maudire,  ni  jura,  ni  mentir, 
Ni  avoutrar,  ni  aiicirc,  ni  penre  de  I'autniy, 
Ni  venjar  se  de  li  sio  ennemie, 
111-  dison  quel  es  Vaudes  e  degne  de  murir 
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and  famine  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
In  every  countr>''the  new  sects  appear 
to  have  spread  chiefly  among  the  lower 
people,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  tlie 
imperfect  notice  of  historians,  indicates 
a  more  substantial  influence  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  society  than  the  con- 
version of  a  few  nobles  or  ecclesiastics.* 
13ut  even  where  men  did  not  absolutely 
enlist  under  the  banners  of  any  new  sect, 
they  were  stimulated  by  the  temper  of 
their  age  to  a  more   zealous  and  inde- 

*  It  would  be  difiicult  to  specify  all  the  dispersed 
authorities  which  attest  the  existence  of  tlie  sects 
derived  from  the  Waldeiises  and  PauUcians  m  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centurie*.  Be- 
sides Mosheim,  who  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  I  would  mention  some  articles  j 
in  Du  Cange  which  supply  gleanings;  namely, 
Beghardi,  Bulgari,  Lollardi,  Paterini,  Picardi,  Pitli, 
Populicani. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses  generally,  I  have  borrowed  some  light  from 
Mr.  Turner's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377, 
393.  This  learned  writt  rhas  seen  some  books  that 
have  not  fallen  into  mv  way  ;  and  1  .m  indebted  to 
him  for  a  knowledge  of  Al  mus's  treaase,  which  I 
have  since  read.  At  the  same  tune  I  muslo!)serve, 
that  Mr.  Turner  has  n«->i  perceived  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  leading  sects. 

The  name  of  Albieenses  does  not  frequently 
occur  after  the  middle  (A  the  tlurteenth  century; 
but  the  Waldenses,  or  sects  bearing  that  denomi- 
nation, were  dispersed  over  Europe.  As  a  term 
of  different  reproach  was  deri\id  from  the  word 
Bulgarian,  so  vauderic,  or  the  profession  of  the 
Vaudois,  was  sometimes  applirl  to  witchcraft. 
Thus,  in  the  proceedings  of  theChambre  nrulante 
at  Arras,  in  1459,  against  persons  flccu.sed  of  sor- 
cery, their  crime  is  denominated  vnuderie.  The 
fullest  account  of  this  remarkable  storv*  is  found  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Du  Clercq,  first  luLnshed  in  the 
general  collection  of  Historical  Memoirs,  t.  ix.,  p. 
430,  471.  It  exhibits  a  complete  parallel  to  the 
events  that  happened  in  !&"«  at  Salem,  m  New- 
England.     A  few  obscure  persons  wc.  !  of 

vawltne,  or  witchcraft.     After  their  r  m, 

which  was  founded  on  "  "  '  ■  ">  i>>r- 

ture,  and  afterward  ret  .1  conta- 

non  ol  superstitious di.  .  ^  »\.i-..miu  •  "■■••ind. 

Numbers  were  arrested,  burnt  alive  la 

tribunal  instituted  for  the  detecli"  ' 
or  detaineti  in  prison;  so  that  i. 
thought  himself  safe.     It  was  i" 
were  accused  for  the  sake  of  ' 
which  were  confiscated  to  the  i 
At  length  the  Uiikc  of  Burgun 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions,      i 
tive  in  Du  Clercq  is  intert'sting,  as  a  cum 
meiit  of  the  tyranny  v\  bigots,  and  of  tin 
with  which  It  IS  turned  \.o  pnv.jte  <rid9. 

To  return  to  the  Waldrii.scs  :  tli»-  |.rinri'-n!  rmirse 
of  their  emigration  is  said  to  have  U 
mia,  where,  in  the  filtr n.r!,  rrr.tury,  ' 
oome  by  one  of  tl;  •».     1m  ! 

fenion  of  faith,  p;  -i'l'i-  !'<- 

it  appears  th:i' 
ence  in  tlie  < 

other  Komi.sh  d.Aclnhcs.  :S«  e  il  lu  tiic  i  . 
Rerum  exiu'lendarnm  el  fugiendnnim.  a  r. 
of  treatises  ilhistratitig  the  oriRin  of  the  K 
lion,  orieinally  piil)h»hed  at  Cologne  in  1 
reprmtca  at  London  m  16'J0. 


I  pendent  discussion  of  their  relij;iou&  sys- 
'  tem.     A   curious  illustration  of  this   is 
furnislied  by  one  of  tin*  letters  oi  Ftino- 
'  cent  111.     lie  had  be<  'Me 

I  Bishopof  Metz,  as  he  ^    .  rgy 

of  the  diocess,  that  no  small  multitude  of 
laymen  and  women  havi"  -  •  -  tired  a 
translation  of  tlic  go.^pels,  of  St. 

Paul,  the  psalter,  Job,  ana  o  ^kj 

of  Scripture,  to  be  made  for  aq 

French,  meet  in  secret  conventicles  to 
hear  them  read,  and  preach  to  each  other, 
avoiding  the  company  of  those  who  do 
not  join  in   their  devotion,  and  V 
been    reprimanded  for  tlii'<  by  ?*< 
their  parish  priests,  have  n\  .  .n, 

alleging  reasons  from  the  ."^  ;.  ..hy 

they  should  not  be  so  forbiddi  n.  Some 
of  them  too  deride  the  ignorance  of  their 
ministers,  and  maintain  tbat  tb«-ir  own 
books  teach  them  more  !  v  can 

learn  from  the  pulpit,  and  v  can 

express  il  belter.  Although  the  desire 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  Innocent  pro- 
ceeds, is  rather  praiseworthy  tlian  rep- 
rehensible, yet  the\  •  •  ■  •  f.,p 
frequenting  secret  .  j)- 
ing  the  oflice  of  preaching,  dti 


own  ministers,  and  scorning  tin 


ir 
guw      ...,..;iy 
of  such  as  do  not  concur  in  iheir  novcl- 

■  'P- 

!e 
It 
f 


ties.     He  presses  the  bishop  : 
ter  to  discover  the  author  o^  i 
lation,  which  could  not  Iia\ 
without  a  knowledge  of  let' 
were  his  intentions,  and  what 

orthodoxy  and  res; '  •"  -  tlie  ]i. 

those  who  used  it  ,  1.     Thi.««  let- 

ter of  Iimoctnt  III.,  1.  r- 

ing  the  nulurr  of  the  i:  iy 

temperate  and  conciliatory,  it  .seems 
not  to  have  answered  its  end ;  for  in 
another  letter  he  complains  lliat  some 
members  of  this  b'  '  *  n- 

tinned  refractory,  ■  y 

either  the  bishop  or  ihr  pope.' 

In    the   eighth    and    ninth    <  .nMiries, 
when  the  Vulgate  had  ceasid  :  ;i- 

erally  intelligible,  there  is  no  i.  i^-.i  lo 
susj)ect  any  mlention  in  tin-  <  hiirrh  lo 
deprive    the     hiity    of    lb'  •  s. 

Translations  were  freely  i.  lO 

vernacular  languages,  and  read 

in  churches,  alihougli  the  ;  "itj 

were  genenilly  deemed  nu»i  <•. 

Louis   the    l)«b(»nair    i^    »ai  :  ^« 

caused    a   (annan  version  «»f  v 

Testament  !o  l>e  made.     « '  '    ihe 

same  century,  rendered  tl:.   ,. 


.9,  or 


-.J     f .1-         4    t 


on  fli 


:»  vi  I-  iiu<<  'J 
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rather  abridged  them,  into  German  verse. 
This  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  in  sev- 
eral respects  an  object  of  curiosity.*  In 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  we  find 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  the 
Maccabees  into  French. f  But  after  the 
diflusion  of  heretical  opinions,  or,  what 
was  much  the  same  thing,  of  free  inquiry, 
it  became  expedient  to  secure  the  ortho- 
dox faith  from  lawless  interpretation. 
Accordingly  the  council  of  Toulouse,  in 
12'29,  prohibited  the  laity  from  posses- 
sing the  Scriptures  ;  and  this  precaution 
was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent 
occasions. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  centuries  teems 
with  new  sectaries  and  schismatics-,  va- 
rious in  their  aberrations  of  opinion,  but 
all  concurring  in  detestation  of  the  estab- 
lished church. J  They  endured  severe 
persecutions  with  a  sincerity  and  firm- 
ness which  in  any  cause  ought  to  com- 
mand respect.  But  in  general  we  find 
an  extravagant  fanaticism  among  them  ; 
and  1  do  not  know  how  to  look  for  any 
amelioration  of  society  from  the  Fran- 
ciscan seceders,  who  quibbled  about  the 
property  of  things  consumed  by  use,  or 
from  the  mystical  visionaries  of  difl'erent 
appellations,  whose  moral  practice  was 
sometimes  more  than  equivocal.  Those 
who  feel  any  curiosity  about  such  sub- 
jects, which  are  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant, as  they  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  will  find  them  treated  very 
fully  by  Mosheim.  But  the  original 
sources  of  information  are  not  always 
accessible  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
search would  perhaps  be  more  fatiguing 
than  profitable. 

I  shall,  for  an  opposite  reason,  pass 
Lollards  of  lightly  ovcr  the  great  revolution 

England.        [^  rellgioUS  Opiuiou  WTOUght  in 

England  by  Wichffe,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  familiar  to  the  reader  from  our 
common  historians.  Nor  am  I  concern- 
ed to  treat  of  theological  inquiries,  or  to 
vvrite  a  history  of  the  church.  Consid- 
ered in  its  efl'ect  upon  manners,  the  sole 
point  which  these  pages  have  in  view, 
the  preaching  of  this  new  sect  certainly 

♦  Schilteri  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Teutoniconim, 
t.  ii. 

t  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  xvii.,  p.  720. 
t  The  application  of  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  corruptions  of  Rome  has  commonly 
been  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  the  Francis- 
can seceders.  But  it  may  be  traced  higher,  and  is 
remarkably  pointed  out  by  Dante. 

Di  voi  pastor  s'  accorse'l  Vangelista, 
Quando  colei,  chi  siede  sovra  1'  acque, 
pQtianeggiar  co'  regi  a  lui  fil  vista. 

Inftmo,  cant.  xix. 


produced  an  extensive  reformation.  Bu< 
their  virtues  were  by  ho  means  free  from 
some  unsocial  qualities,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  their  superior  attributes,  the 
Lollards  bear  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  reign :  a 
moroseness  that  proscribed  all  cheerful 
amusements,  an  uncharitable  malignity 
that  made  no  distinction  in  condemning 
the  established  clergy,  and  a  narrow  pre- 
judice that  applied  the  rules  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  to  modern  institutions.*  Some 
of  their  principles  were  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the  good  order  of  society,  and 
cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Puritans, 
though  they  grew  afterward  out  of  the 
same  soil.  Such  was  the  notion,  which 
is  imputed  also  to  the  Albigenses,  that 
civil  magistrates  lose  their  right  to  gov- 
ern by  committing  sin,  or,  as  it  was  quaint- 
ly expressed  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace.  These 
extravagances,  however,  do  not  belong 
to  the  learned  and  politic  Wicliff'e,  how- 
ever they  might  be  adopted  by  some  of 
his  enthusiastic  disciples. f  Fostered  by 
the  general  ill-will  towards  the  church 
his  principles  made  vast  progress  in 
England,  and,  unlike  those  of  earlier 
sectaries,  were  embraced  by  men  of 
rank  and  civil  influence.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  check  they  sustained  by  the  san- 
guinary law  of  Henry  IV.,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  multitudes  secretly  cherish- 
ed them  down  to  the  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation. 

From  England  the  spirit  of  religious 
innovation  was  propagated  into  Hussites  oi 
Bohemia ;  for  though  John  Huss  Bohemia, 
was  very  far  from  embracing  all  the  doc- 
trinal systems  of  Wicliff'e,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  zeal  had  been  quickened  by  the 


*  Walsingham,  p.  238.  Lewis's  Life  of  Pea- 
cock, p.  C5.  Bishop  Peacock's  answer  to  the  Lol- 
lards of  his  time  contains  passages  well  worthy  of 
Hooker,  both  for  weight  of  matter  and  dignity  of 
style,  setting  forth  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
"  the  moral  law  of  kinde,  or  moral  philosophie,"  in 
opposition  to  those  who  derive  all  moraJity  from 
revelation. 

This  great  man  fell  afterward  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  church  for  propositions,  not  indeed 
neretical,  but  repugnant  to  her  scheme  of  spiritual 
power.  He  asserted  indirectly  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  wrote  on  tiieological  subjects 
in  English,  which  gave  much  ollence.  In  fact, 
Peacock  seems  to  have  hoped  that  his  acute  rea- 
soning  would  convince  the  people,  without  requi- 
ring an  implicit  faith.  But  he  greatly  misunder- 
stood the  principle  of  an  infallible  church.  Lew- 
is's Life  of  Peacock  does  justice  to  his  character, 
which,  I  need  not  say,  is  unfairly  represented  by 
such  historians  as  Collier,  and  such  antiquaries  as 
Thomas  Hearne. 

t  Lewis's  Life  of  Wicliffe,  p.  115.  Lenfart, 
Hist  du  Concile  de  Constance,  t.  i.,  p.  213 
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writings  of  that  reformer.*  Inferior  to 
the  Englishman  in  abihty,  but  exciting 
greater  attention  by  his  constancy  and 
Bufferings,  as  well  as  by  the  memorable 
war  which  his  ashes  kindled,  the  Bohe- 
mian martyr  was  even  more  eminently 
the  precursor  of  the  Heformalion.  But 
still  regarding  these  dissensions  merely  in 
a  temporal  hght,  I  cannot  assign  any  ben- 
eficial effect  to  the  schism  of  the  Hussites, 
at  least  m  its  immediate  results,  and  in 
the  country  where  it  appeared.  Though 
some  degree  of  sympathy  with  their 
cause  is  inspired  by  resentment  at  the  ill 
faith  of  their  adversaries,  and  by  the  as- 
sociations of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  Taborites  and 
other  sectaries  of  that  description  but  as 
ferocious  and  desperate  fanatics. f  Per- 
haps beyond  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 
more  substantial  good  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  influence  of  its  reforma- 
tion, and  a  better  tone  of  morals  inspired 
into  Germany.  But  I  must  again  repeal, 
that  upon  this  obscure  and  ambiguous 
subject  I  assert  nothing  definitely,  and 
little  with  confidence.  The  tendencies 
of  religious  dissent  in  the  four  ages  be- 
fore the  Reformation  appear  to  have  gen- 
erally conduced  towards  the  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind ;  and  facts  of  this 
nature  occupy  a  far  greater  space  in  a 
philosophical  view  of  society  during  that 
period  than  we  might  at  first  imagine ; 
but  every  one  who  is  disposed  to  prose- 
cute this  inquiry  will  assign  their  charac- 
ter according  to  the  result  of  his  own 
investigations. 

But  the  best  school  of  moral  discipline 
instmiiion  which  the  middle  ages  afforded 
of  chiv-ury.  ^vas  tlie  institution  of  chivalry. 
Ther**.  is  something  perhaps  to  allow  for 
the  partiality  of  modern  writers  upon  this 
interesting  subject;  yet  our  most  skepti- 
cal cftticism  nuist  assign  a  decisive  intlu- 
ence  to  this  great  source  of  human  im- 
provement. The  more  deeply  it  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  we  shall  become  sensi- 
ble of  its  importance. 

There  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  three  pow- 

♦  H  :58  does  not  appear  to  have  rejected  any  of 
toe  peculiar  tenets  of  popery. — Lenfant,  p.  411.  He 
embraced,  like  Wicliffe,  the  {)redestinarian  syatcin 
of  Augustm,  without  pausing  at  any  of  those  ujfer- 
ences,  auparenlly  deducible  from  it,  which,  in  the 
heads  of  enthusiaata,  may  pr<xiur»'  bU'  ' 
mischief.  These  were  maiiifauird  by  : 
328),  though  r.ot  perhaps  so  •  r 

Every  thinj?  relative  to  the  1  ,  of 

Hu88  and  his  followers  will  l«-  !•  mi.i  m  i-.ui.iiit*s 
three  works,  on  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
and  Haste. 

•♦  Lenfant,  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  des  Hussites  et  du 
Concilc  le  Uastc.— Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alleinanda, 


'  erful  spirits,  wnich  have  from  time  to 
time  moved  over  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  given  a  predominant  imj)ulse  to  the 
moral  sentiments  and  entrgies  of  man- 
kind. These  arc  the  spirits  of  liberty,  ol 
religion,  and  of  honour.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  chivalry  to  animate  anc^ 
,  cherish  the  last  of  these  three.  And 
whatever  high  magnanimous  enertrv  the 
love  of  liberty  or  religious  /  -f 

imparted,  was  eijualied  by  .;#» 

sense  of  honour  which  this  iiistiiution 
preserved. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  custom  of 
receiving    arms   at   the   age    of  ^^  ^^^ 
manhood  with  some  solemnity, 
was  of  immemorial  anti<|uity  a  '.f 

nations  that  overthrew  theHo!..  .  •  la 
pire.  For  it  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ic 
have  prevailed  among  their  German  an 
cestors ;  and  his  expressions  might  havt 
been  used  with  no  great  variation  to  <le 
scribe  the  actual  ceremonies  of  kiiigiit 
hood.*  There  was  even  in  that  remote 
age  a  sort  of  public  trial  as  to  the  fitnosr 
of  the  candidate,  which,  though  perhapt 
confined  to  his  bodily  strength  and  a''tivi 
ty,  might  be  the  germeof  that  refined  m 
vestigation  which  was  thought  necessary 
in  the  perfect  stage  of-chivalry.  Proofs 
though  rare  and  incidental,  might  be  ad 
duced  to  show,  that  in  the  time  of  Charle 
magne,  and  even  earlier,  the  sons  oi 
monarchs  at  least  did  not  assume  manl} 
arms  without  a  regular  investiture.  Anc 
in  the  eleventh  centur)',  it  is  evident  tha/ 
this  was  a  general  practice.! 

This  ceremony,  however,  would  per- 
haps of  itself  have  done  little  toward* 
forming  that  intrinsic  principle  which 
characterized  the  genuine  chivalry.  Hut 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  we  fin«l  a 
military  distinction,  that  app<>ars,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  to  have  given  biri!i  to 
that  institution.  Certain  feuilal  t«  tiaiits, 
and  1  sup{)ose    also  allodial  pr'  h. 

were    bound    to    serve    on    h>  n, 

equipped  with  the  coat  of  mail.  These 
were  called  ('aballarii,  from  which  the 
word  chevaliers   is   an   obviou.H  cerrup- 


•  Nihil  neqiie  pi 
mati  agunt      .'^■' 

ibl 

cm  neque  privaus  rvi  nisi  v 

n 

mori''.  qiikin  <  : 

ii 

in  i; - 
vel  I 

r,  mux                          I  '• 

.11'  '1 . 

t  N"> 

U'TTf'     " 

llJXir     r<x             > 

1 

T.  Arms,  aiNl  in  tiis  ZJd  iDMcnauoo  m  Jouivui*. 
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tion,*  But  he  who  fought  on  horseback, 
and  had  been  invested  Avith  peculiar  arms 
in  a  solemn  manner,  wanted  nothing 
more  to  render  him  a  knight.  Chivahy 
therefore  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  We 
may  however  go  farther,  and  observe 
that  these  distinctive  advantages  above 
ordinary  combatants  were  probably  the 
sources  of  that  remarkable  valour  and 
that  keen  thirst  for  glory  which  became 
the  essential  attributes  of  a  knightly 
character.  For  confidence  in  our  skill 
and  strength  is  the  usual  foundation  of 
courage  :  it  is  by  feehng  ourselves  able 
to  surmount  common  dangers,  that  we 
become  adventurous  enough  to  encounter 
those  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature, 
and  to  which  more  glory  is  attached. 
The  reputation  of  superior  personal 
prowess,  so  difficult  to  be  attained  in  the 
course  of  modern  warfare,  and  so  liable 
to  erroneous  representations,  was  al- 
ways within  the  reach  of  the  stoutest 
knight,  and  was  founded  on  claims 
which  could  be  measured  with  much  ac- 
curacy. Such  is  the  subordination  and 
mutual  dependance  in  a  modern  army, 
that  every  man  must  be  content  to  divide 
his  glory  with  his  comrades,  his  general, , 
or  his  soldiers.  But  the  soul  of  chivalry 
was  individual  honour,  coveted  in  so  en- 
tire and  absolute  a  perfection,  that  it 
must  not  be  shared  with  an  army  or  a 
nat'on.  Most  of  the  virtues  it  inspired 
were  what  we  may  call  independent,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  founded  upon 
social  relations.  The  knights-errant  of 
romance  perform  their  best  exploits  from 
the  love  of  renown,  or  from  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract sense  of  justice,  rather  than  from 
any  solicitude  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  If  these  springs  of  action 
are  less  generally  beneficial,  they  are, 
however,  more  connected  with  elevation 
of  character  than  the  systematic  pru- 
dence of  men  accustomed  to  social  life. 
This  solitary  and  independent  spirit  of 
chivalry,  dwelling,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
rock,  and  disdaining  injustice  or  false-  ■ 
hood  from  the  consciousness  of  internal , 
dignity,  without  any  calculation  of  their  ^ 
consequences,  is  not  unlike  what  we  ' 
sometimes  read  of  Arabian  chiefs  or  the 
Nortii  American  Indians. f     These   na- 


*  Cornites  et  vassalli  nosiri  qui  beneficia  habere 
noscuntur,  et  caballarii  ornnes  ad  placitum  nostrum 
veniant  bene  preparati. — Capitularia,  A.  D.  807, 
la  Bahize,  t.  i.,  p.  460. 

f  We  must  take  for  this  the  more  favourable 
represjntations  of  the  Indian  nations.  A  deteri- 
cTratinjj  intercourse  with  Europeans,  or  a  race  of 
Euroffan  extraction,  has  tended  to  efface  those 


tiv^ns,  SO  widely  remote  from  each  othefj 
seem  to  partake  of  that  moral  energy, 
which,  among  European  nations,  far  re- 
mote from  both  of  them,  was  excited  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  But  the  most 
beautiful  picture  that  was  ever  portrayed 
of  this  character  is  the  Achilles  of  Ho- 
mer, the  representative  of  chivalry  in  its 
most  general  form,  with  all  its  sincerity 
and  unyielding  rectitude,  all  its  courte- 
sies and  munificence.  Calmly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  contemplating  with  a  serious  and 
unshaken  look  the  premature  death  that 
awaits  him,  his  heart  only  beats  for  glory 
and  friendship.  To  this  sublime  charac- 
ter, bating  that  imaginary  completion  by 
which  the  creations  of  the  poet,  like 
those  of  the  sculptor,  transcend  all  single 
works  of  nature,  there  were  probably 
many  parallels  in  the  ages  of  chivalry . 
especially  before  a  set  education  and  the 
refinements  of  society  had  altered  ahttle 
the  natural  unadulterated  warrior  of  a  ru- 
der period.  One  illustrious  example  from 
this  earlier  age  is  the  Cid  Ruy  DiaZj 
whose  history  has  fortunately  been  pre 
served  much  at  length  in  several  chr»ni 
cles  of  ancient  date,  and  in  one  valuable 
poem ;  and  though  I  will  not  say  that  the 
Spanish  hero  is  altogether  a  counterpart 
of  Achilles  in  gracefulness  and  urbanity, 
yet  was  he  inferior  to  none  that  ever 
lived  in  frankness,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity.* 

virtues,  which  possibly  were  rather  exaggerated  oy 
earlier  writers. 

*  Since  this  passage  was  written,  I  have  found 
a  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  val-, 
uable  History  of  Enofland,  between  Achilles  and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ;  the  superior  justness  of 
which  I  readily  acknowledge.  Thereat  hero  does 
not  indeed  excite  so  much  interest  in  me  as  the 
poetical ;  but  the  marks  of  resemblance  are  very 
striking,  whether  we  consider  their  passions,itheir 
talents,  their  virtues,  their  vices,  or  the  waste  of 
their  heroism. 

The  two  principal  persons  in  the  Iliad,  if  I  may 
digress  into  the  observation,  appear  to  me  repre 
sentatives  of  the  heroic  character  in  its  two  lead- 
ing varieties  ;  of  the  energy  which  has  its  sole 
principle  of  action  within  itself,  and  of  that  which 
borrows  its  impulse  from  external  relations ;  of  the 
spirit  of  honour,  in  short,  and  of  patriotism.  As 
every  sentiment  of  Achilles  is  independent  and 
self-supported,  so  those  of  Hector  all  bear  refer- 
ence to  his  kindred  and  his  country.  The  ardour 
of  the  one  might  have  been  extinguished  for  want 
of  nourishment  in  Thessaly  ;  but  that  of  the  other 
might,  we  fancy,  have  never  been  kindled  but  for 
the  dangers  of  Troy.  Peace  could  have  brought 
no  delight  to  the  one  but  from  the  memory  of  war; 
war  had  no  alleviation  to  the  other  but  from  the 
images  of  peace.  Compare,  for  example,  the  iaro 
speeches,  beginning  11.  Z.,  441,  and  II.  n.,  49  ;  or 
rather  compare  the  two  characters  throughout  the 
Iliarl.  So  wonderfully  were  those  two  great  spring* 
of  human  sympathy,  va'-i^uslv  interesting  accort^ 
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In   the  first  state  of  chivalr}-,  it  was 
Its  cona«x-  closcly  coiinccted  with  the  mil- 
Jon  wjih      itary  service  of  fiefs.     The  Ca- 
y^^  ^''   ballarii  in  the  Capitularies,  the 
^'  Milites    of    the    eleventh    and 

twelfth  centuries,  were  landholders  who 
followed  their  lord  or  sovereign  into  the 
field.  A  certain  value  of  land  was  term- 
ed in  England  a  knight's  fee,  or,  in  Nor- 
mandy, feuduin  lorica?,  fief  de  haubert, 
from  the  coat  of  mail  which  it  entitled 
and  required  the  tenant  to  wear;  a  mil- 
itary teimrc  was  said  to  be  by  service  in 
chivalry.  To  serve  as  knights,  mounted 
and  equipped,  was  the  connnon  duly  of 
vassals ;  it  implied  no  personal  merit,  it 
gave  of  itself  a  claim  to  no  civil  privi- 
leges. But  tliis  knight-service,  founded 
upon  a  feudal  obligation,  is  to  be  careful- 
ly distinguished  from  that  superior  chiv- 
alry, in  which  all  was  independent  and 
voluntary.  The  latter,  in  fact,  could 
hardly  llourish  in  its  full  perfection  till 
This  con-  the  military'  service  of  feudal  ten- 
nexion  ure  began  to  decline  ;  namely,  in 
broken.  ^^^  thirteenth  centur>'.  The  or- 
igin of  this  personal  chivalry  I  should 
incline  tc  refer  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
voluntary  commendation,  which  1  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  Men 
commended  themselves,  that  is,  did 
homage  and  professed  attachment  to  a 
prince  or  lord ;  generally  indeed  for  pro- 
tection or  the  hope  of  reward,  but  some- 
times probably  for  the  sake  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  his  quarrels. 
When  they  received  pay,  which  nuist 
have  been  the  usual  case,  they  were  lit- 
erally his  soldiers  or  stipendiary'  troops. 
Those  who  could  afford  to  exert  tluir 
valour  without  recompense  were  like  the 
knights  of  whom  we  read  in  romance, 
who  served  a  foreign  master  through 
love,  or  thirst  of  glory,  or  gratitude. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  nobil- 
ty,  arising  from  the  .subdivision  of  fiefs, 
and  the  j)olitic  generosity  of  rich  lords, 
made  this  coimexion  as  strong  as  that 
of  territorial  dependance.  A  younger 
brother,  leaving  the  paternal  estate,  in 
which  he  took  a  slender  share,  might 
look  to  wealth  and  dignity  in  thr;  .service 
(»f  a  powerful  count.  Knighthood,  which 
he  could  not  claim  as  his  legal  right,  be- 
came the  object  of  his  chief  ambition. 
It  raised  him  in  the  scale  of  society, 
equalliriL'  him  in  dress,  in  arms,  and  m 
title,  to  the  rich  landholders.  As  it  was 
due  to  his  merit,  it  did  much  more  than 

ing  to  the  divprhity  of  our  temprrs,  first  touched 
oy  ttiat  ancient  patriarch, 

k  quo,  ceu  fontff  perrnni, 
Vatum  Fienisora  ri^antur  aquia. 


j  equal  him  to  those  who  had  no  preten 
sions  but  from  wealth ;  and  the  territo 
I  rial  knights  became  by  degrees  -    '       f  .J 
I  of  assuming  the  title  till  ihuy  t '  .1- 

lenge  it  by  !•    "        .-rt. 
j      This  chi>-  .le  and  gallant  cava- 

liers,   sening    commonly    for  ftTen  ot  ibc 
pay,  but  on  the  most  honoura-  fni-mj^*  am 
ble   footing,  became  far  more  '^'"'•^nr 
numerous  through  the  (  ii 

epoch  in  the  history  of   .     . 
ty.     In  these  wars,  as  all  h-udal  st :       •• 
was  out  of  the  question,  it  was  nec«  -.i- 
ry  for  the  richer  barons  to  take  into  their 
pay  as  many  km     *  '    v  could  aflord 

to  maintain  :  s;;-  .  (nr  as  such 

motives  operated,  on  an  i:  with 

the  leaders  of  the  expediii<  .  :  on  a 

share  of  plunder  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  their  followers.  Durintr  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  we  find  the  msti- 
tution  of  chivalr}'  acquire  its  full  vigour 
as  an  order  of  personal  nobdUy  ;  and 
its  original  connexion  with  feudal  ten- 
ure, if  not  altogether  etTaced,  became 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten  in  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  the  new  form 
which  it  wore. 

The  crusaders,  however,  changed  in 
more  than  one  respect  the  char- 
acter of  chivalry.  Before  that  coJinrr'iJd 
epoch  it  appears  to  have  had  no  ^>^^  reii- 
particular  reference  to  religion.  *'""• 
Ingulfus  indeed  tells  us  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  preceded  the  cerem»)ny  of  inves- 
titure by  a  confession  of  their  sins,  and 
other  pious  rites,  and  they  rec« 
order  at  the  hands  of  a  priest  i: 
a  knight.  But  ' 
.Normans   as  ei:  » 

have  |)roceeded  frtn 

tion  of  the  English  I- .   .      • 

We  can  hardly  perceive,  indeed,  why  the 
assumption  of  arms  to  be  used  in  butch- 
erinsi  mankind  should  be  treated  as  a 
relJLMOUs  ceremony.  The  cU-rpy,  to  do 
them  justice,  constantly  opposed  the 
private  wars  in  which  the  courage  of 
those  apes  wasted  itself;  and  ail  b!  -' 
shed  was  subie.  i  in  Klnctness  to  : 
nonieal  ■  But  ilu'  r 

which   11!  !••  arms  in    •  > 

sanctified  their  use,  that  chiv  I 

the  character  as  much  of  a  ri  ...  a 

military  institution.  For  nriny  i  «'niu- 
1  recovery  of  tlie  Holy  I. mil  waa 

Iv  at   the  heart  of  n   l>r.iv«'   nnd 
•  V  ;  aniJ  ■  t 


•  InirulfuR  in  Gala,  it.  .•<< 
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was  supposed  a,  his  creation  to  pledge 
liimself,  as  occason  should  arise,  to  that 
cause.  Meanwhile,  the  defence  of  God's 
law  against  infidels  was  his  primary  and 
standing  duty.  A  knight,  whenever  pres- 
ent at  mass,  lield  the  point  of  his  sword 
before  him  while  the  gospel  was  read, 
io  signify  his  readiness  to  support  it. 
Writers  of  the  middle  ages  compare  the 
knightly  to  the  priestly  character  in  an 
elaborate  parallel,  and  the  investiture  of 
the  one  was  supposed  analogous  to  the 
ordination  of  the  other.  The  ceremonies 
upon  this  occasion  were  almost  wholly 
religious.  The  candidate  passed  nights 
in  prayer  among  priests  in  a  church ;  he 
received  the  sacraments  ;  he  entered  into 
a  bath,  and  was  clad  with  a  white  robe, 
in  allusion  to  the  presumed  purification 
of  his  life ;  his  sword  was  solemnly 
blessed ;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  con- 
trived to  identify  his  new  condition  with 
the  defence  of  religion,  or  at  least  of  the 
church.* 

To  this  strong  tincture  of  religion. 
And  with  w'hich  entered  into  the  composi- 
gaiiantry.  tiou  of  chivalry  from  the  twelfth 
century,  was  added  another  ingredient 
equally  distinguishing.  A  great  respect 
for  the  female  sex  had  9.1ways  been  a  re- 
markable cliaracteristic  of  the  Northern 
nations.  The  German  women  were  high 
spirited  and  virtuous ;  qualities  which 
might  be  causes  or  consequences  of 
the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  could 
trace  very  minutely  the  condition  of 
women  for  the  period  between  the  sub- 
ver^n  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
first  crusade  ;  but  apparently  man  did  not 
grossly  abuse  his  superiority;  and  in 
point  of  civil  rights,  and  even  as  to  the 
inheritance  of  property,  the  two  sexes 
were  placed  perhaps  as  nearly  on  a  level 
as  the  nature  of  such  warlike  societies 
would  admit.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  more  roughness  in  the  social 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  we 
find  in  later  periods.  The  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry, which  became  so  animating  a 
principle  of  chivalry,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  progressive  refinement  of  society  dii- 
nng  the  twelfth  and  two  succeeding  cen- 
turies. In  a  rude  state  of  manners,  as 
among  the  lower  people  in  all  ages, 
woman   has  not  full  scope   to   display 


♦  Du  Car^e,  v.  Miles,  and  22d  Dissertation  on 
Joinville.  St.  Palaye,  M6m  sur  la  Chevalerie,  part 
ii.  A  curious  original  illustration  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  other  chivalrous  principles,  will  be  found  in 
POrdene  de  Chevalerie,  a  long  metrical  romance 
published  in  Barbazan's  Fdoliaux,  t.  i.,  p.  59  (edit. 
IbOH). 


those  fascinating  graces,  by  which  na- 
ture has  designed  to  counterbalance  the 
strength  and  energy  of  mankind.  Even 
where  those  jealous  customs  that  degrade 
alike  the  two  sexes  have  not  prevailed, 
her  lot  is  domestic  seclusion ;  nor  is  she 
fit  to  share  in  the  boisterous  pastimes  of 
drunken  merriment,  to  which  the  inter 
course  of  an  unpolished  people  is  confi- 
ned. But  as  a  taste  for  the  more  elegant 
enjoyments  of  wealth  arises,  a  taste 
which  it  is  always  her  policy  and  her  de- 
light to  nourish,  she  obtains  an  ascend- 
ency at  first  in  the  lighter  hour,  and  from 
thence  in  the  serious  occupations  of  life. 
She  chases  or  brings  into  Subjection  the 
god  of  wine,  a  victory  which  might  seem 
more  ignoble  were  it  less  difficult,  and 
calls  in  the  aid  of  divinities  more  propi- 
tious to  her  ambition.  The  love  of  be- 
coming ornament  is  not  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  vanity ;  it  is  rather 
an  instinct  which  woman  has  received 
from  nature  to  give  eflfect  to  those  charms 
that  are  her  defence ;  and  when  com 
merce  began  to  minister  more  effectually 
to  the  wants  of  luxury,  the  rich  furs  of 
the  North,  the  gay  silks  of  Asia,  the 
wrought  gold  of  domestic  manufacture, 
illumined  the  halls  of  chivalry,  and  cast, 
as  if  by  the  spell  of  enchantment,  that 
ineflfable  grace  over  beauty  which  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  dress  are  cal- 
culated to  bestow.  Courtesy  had  always 
been  the  proper  attribute  of  knighthood 
protection  of  the  weak  its  legitimate  duty 
but  these  were  heightened  to  a  pitch  ol 
enthusiasm  when  woman  became  theii 
object.  There  was  little  jealousy  showr 
in  the  treatment  of  that  sex,  at  least  ir 
France,  the  fountain  of  chivalry;  they 
were  present  at  festivals,  at  tournaments 
and  sat  promiscuously  in  the  halls  of  theii 
castle.  The  romance  of  Perceforest  (and 
romances  have  always  been  deemed  good 
witnesses  as  to  manners)  tells  of  a  feast 
where  eight  hundred  knights  had  each  of 
them  a  lady  eating  off"  his  plate.*  For  to 
eat  olT  the  same  plate  was  a  usual  mark 
of  gallantry  or  friendship. 

Next  therefore,  or  even  equal  to  devo- 
tion, stood  gallantry  among  the  princi- 
ples of  knighthood.'  But  all  comparison 
between  the  two  was  saved  by  blending 
them  together.  The  love  of  God  and 
the  ladies  was  enjoined  as  a  single  duty. 
He  who  was  faitliful  and  true  to  his  mis- 


*  Y  eut  huit  cens  chevaliers  s6ant  a  table  ;  et  si 
n'y  eust  cehii  qui  n'eust  une  dame  ou  une  puceUe 
a  son  ecuelle.  In  Lancelot  du  Lac,  a  lady  who 
was  troubled  with  a  jealous  husband  complaint 
that  it  was  a  long  time  since  a  knight  had  eaten  ofl 
her  plate.— Le  Grand,  t.  i.,  p.  24. 
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tress  was  held  sure  of  salvation  in  the 
theoiogy  of  castles,  thougli  not  of  chns- 
ters.*  Froissart  announces  tluit  he  had 
undertaken  a  collection  of  amorous  poe- 
try with  tiie  help  of  God  and  of  love ; 
and  Boccace  returns  thanks  to  each  for 
their  assistance  in  the  Decameron.  The 
laws  sometimes  united  in  tliis  general 
homage  to  the  fair.  We  will,  says 
James  II.  of  Aragon,  that  every  man, 
whether  knight  or  no,  who  shall  be  in 
company  with  a  lady,  pass  safe  and  un- 
molested, unless  he  be  guilty  of  murder.f 
Louis  II.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  instituting  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Shield,  enjoins  his 
knights  to  honour  above  all  the  ladies, 
and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  slander 
them,  "  because  from  them,  after  God, 
comes  all  the  honour  that  men  can  ac- 
quire."! 

The  gallantry  of  hose  ages,  which 
was  very  often  adulterous,  had  certainly 
no  right  to  profane  the  name  of  religion  ; 
but  its  union  with  valour  was  at  lea.st 
more  natural,  and  became  so  intimate, 
that  the  same  word  has  served  to  express 
both  qualities.  In  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish wars  especially,  the  knights  of  each 
country  brought  to  that  seriuus  conllict 
the  spirit  of  romantic  attachment  which 
had  been  cherished  in  the  hours  of  [)eace. 
They  fought  at  Poitiers  or  \'crneuil  as 
they  had  fought  at  tournaments,  bearing 
over  their  armour  scarves  and  devices, 
as  the  livery  of  their  mistresses,  and  as- 
serting the  paramount  beauty  of  her  they 
served,  in  vaunting  challenges  toward^ 
the  enemy.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  a 
keen  skirmish  at  Cherbourg,  the  squad- 
rons remained  motionless,  while  one 
knight  challenged  to  a  single  combat  the 
most  amorous  of  the  adversaries.  Such 
a  defiance  was  soon  accepted ;  and  the 
battle  only  recommenced  when  one  of 
the  champions  had  lost  his  life  for  his 
love.^  In  the  first  campaign  of  Kdward's 
war,  some  young  English  knights  wore  a 
covering  over  one  eye,  vowing,  for  the 
sake  of  their  lydins,  never  to  see  with 
both  till  they  should  have  signalized 
their  prowess  in  the  field. ||  These  ex- 
travagances of  chivalry  are  so  common 
that  they  form  part  of  its  general  charac- 
;er,  and  prove  how  far  a  course  of  action 


*  Le  Grand.  Fabliaux,  t.  iii..  p  13^.  St.  Palayc, 
I.  i.,  p.  41.  1  qiiotr*  St.  I*al.iye'n  .Nttinoirs  from  ihc 
first  edition  in  175'J,  which  i.h  iidI  llw  L«'»l. 

t  Statuiinus,  qMO<i  ornni!»  httnto.  »iv«'  niiirs  sivo 
»liU9,  qui  ivont  cum  dominA  gnu  rosA,  salviii  sit 
ttque  si'curus,  nisi  fuerit  homicida.— I)e  Marra, 
Marca  Hi!«['anira,  p.  1-12H. 

t  Le  tJnn<i.  t.  i.,  p  120.  St.  Palayp.  1. 1.,  p.  13, 
14,  221.     Kahliaui.  Komanceit.  &c.,  paasim. 

^  St.  Palaye,  p.  222.  ||  Froissart.  p.  33, 
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which  depends  upon  the  imp.iises  of  sen 
timent  may  come  to  deviate  from  com- 
n\pn  sense. 

It  caimot  be  presumed  that  th's  enthu- 
siastic veneration,  this  dt  \  '  ^s  in 
life  and  death,  wtr«' wasted  i  _r:il«» 

ful  natures.     Ti  sses  ui  iiiai  idol- 

atry knew  too  .<•   value  ot    then 

worship[iers.  There  has  seldom  been 
such  adamant  about  the  female  lu^art  as 
can  rebibt  the  highest  renown  for  valoui 
and  courtesy,  unilt-d  with  the    ~  -t 

fidelity.     "He  loved  (says  Fr  .1 

Eustace  d'Auberthicouri),  and  afterward 
married  Lady  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Juliers.  This  lady,  loo,  loved 
Lord  Eustace  for  the  great  exploits  in 
arms  which  she  heard  told  of  him,  and 
she  sent  him  horses  and  loving  lellers, 
which  made  the  said  Lord  Eustace  more 
bold  than  before,  and  he  wrought  sucb 
feats  of  chivalrv'  that  all  in  his  company 
were  gainers."*  It  wen;  to  hv  wished 
that  the  sympathy »'!  rhad 

always    been    as    hi  i     '    the 

morals  of  chivalry,  we  caimot  deny,  were 
not  pure.  In  the  amusing  fictions  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  popular  read- 
ing of  the  middle  ages,  '  >  a  U- 
centious  spirit,  not  of  ;  .  kind 
which  is  usual  in  such  compositions,  but 
indicating  a  general  dissoluteness  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  This  has  often 
been  noticed  of  Boccaccio  and  the  early 
Italian  novelists ;  but  it  eijunlly  charac- 
tcrizcil  till'  lairs  and  romances  of  France, 
whither  imtrn-al  or  in  prose,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours.f  The  viola- 
tion of  marriage-vows  passes  in  them  for 
an  incontestablf  priviletje  of  the  brave 
and  the  fair  ;  an  it 
seems  to  have  »  i^  .  .  '  - 
rogalives,  by  general  conseni  ol  opinion, 
as  were  claimed  by  the  brilhaut  «-■,(,.  rs 
of  Louis  W^ 

But  neither  that  emulous  \    '  ti 

chivalry    excited,    nor    the  d 

gallantry  which  were  its  ai,  i 

ciples,  alloyed  as  the  latter  \-  .  :.ic 

corruption  of  those  ajie.s,  could  have  ren- 
dered its  institution  materially  «  ■  ';.  vo 
to    the    m(»rnl    improveim'iit   <»i  \. 

There  were,  however,  -  oi    a 

very  high  class  which  i;  •  "ur- 

aged.     In  the  books  pr^  n  wriitrn 

to  lay  down  the  duties  of  ki.ii.;i.  >*>  id.they 
appear  to  spread  over  the  wh.de  i  .iiiipsuis 


Ct     l>..U,^    ,.    •>#-.■) 
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Loyal  tj-. 


of  human  obligations.  But  these,  like 
other  books  of  morality,  strain  their 
schemes  of  p*drfection  far  beyond  t^^e 
actual  practice  of  mankind.  A  juster  es- 
timate of  chivalrous  manners  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  romances.  Yet  in  these,  as 
u\  all  similar  tictions,  there  must  be  a  few- 
ideal  touches  beyond  the  simple  truth  of 
character;  and  the  picture  can  only  be 
mteresting  when  it  ceases  to  present  im- 
ages of  mediocrity  or  striking  imperfec- 
tion. But  they  referred  their  models  of 
fictitious  heroism  to  the  existing  standard 
of  moral  approbation  ;  a  rule  which,  if 
it  generally  falls  short  of  what  reason 
and  religion  prescribe,  is  alwa3''s  beyond 
the  average  tenour  of  human  conduct. 
From  these  and  from  history  itself  we 
may  infer  the  tendency  of  chivalry  to  el- 
evate and  purify  the  moral  feelings. 
Three  virtues  may  particularly  be  no- 
^.  ticed,  as  essential,  in  the  estima- 

deenied  es-  tiou  of  mankind,  to  the  charac- 
eeiuiai  to  tcr  of  a  knight;  loyalty,  courte- 
chivairj.     g^^^  ^^^^  munificence. 

The  first  of  these,  in  its  original  sense, 
may  be  defined,  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments ;  whether  actual  promises, 
or  such  tacit  obligations  as  bound  a  vas- 
sal to  his  lord,  and  a  subject  to  his  prince. 
It  was  applied  also,  and  in  the  utmost 
strictness,  to  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  to- 
wards the  lady  he  served.  Breach  of 
faith,  and  especially  of  an  express  prom- 
ise, was  held  a  disgrace  that  no  valour 
could  redeem.  False,  perjured,  disloyal, 
recreant,  were  the  epithets  which  he 
must  be  compelled  to  endure  who  had 
swerved  from  a  plighted  engagement, 
even  towards  an  enemy.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  changes  produced  by 
chivalry.  Treachery,  the  usual  vice  of 
savage  as  well  as  corrupt  nations,  be- 
came infamous  during  the  vigour  of  that 
discipline.  As  personal  rather  than  na- 
tional feelings  actuated  its  heroes,  they 
never  felt  that  hatred,  much  less  that 
fear  of  their  enemies,  which  blind  men 
to  the  heinousness  of  ill  faith.  In  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  originating  in  no 
real  animosity,  the  spirit  of  honourable 
as  well  as  courteous  behaviour  towards 
the  foe  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  high- 
est point.  Though  avarice  may  have 
been  the  primary  motive  of  ransoming 
prisoners,  instead  of  putting  them  to 
death,  their  permission  to  return  home 
on  the  word  of  honour,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  stipulated  sum,  an  indulgence 
never  refused,  could  only  be  founded  on 
experienced  confidence  in  the  principles 
of  chivalry.* 

*  ijl.  Palaye,  part  h. 


A  knight  was  unfit  to  remain  a  membe 
of  the  order  if  he  violated  his 
faith ;  he  was  ill  acquainted  with  ^''"'"'^^^ 
its  duties  if  he  proved  wanting  in  cour 
tesy.  This  word  expressed  the  mos» 
highly  refined  good-breeding,  founded 
less  upon  a  knowledge  of  ceremonious 
politeness,  though  this  was  not  to  be 
omitted,  than  on  the  spontaneous  mod- 
esty, self-denial,  and  respect  for  o'thers, 
which  ought  to  spring  from  his  heart. 
Besides  the  grace  which  this  beautiful 
virtue  threw  over  the  habits  of  social 
life,  it  softened  down  the  natural  rough- 
ness of  war,  and  gradually  introduced 
that  indulgent  treatment  of  prisoners 
which  was  almost  unknown  to  antiquity- 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  continual  in  the 
later  period  of  the  middle  ages.  An  Ital- 
ian writer  blames  the  soldier  who  wound- 
ed Eccelin,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Padua, 
after  he  was  taken.  He  deserved,  says 
he,  no  praise,  but  rather  the  greatest  in- 
famy for  his  baseness ;  since  it  is  as  vile 
an  act  to  wound  a  prisoner,  whether  no- 
ble or  otherwise,  as  to  strike  a  dead 
body.*  Considering  the  crimes  of  Ecce- 
lin, this  sentiment  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  generosity.  The  behaviour  of  Ed- 
ward III.  to  Eustace  de  Ribaumont,  after 
the  capture  of  Calais,  and  that,  still  more 
exquisitely  beautiful,  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  his  royal  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  are  such 
eminent  instances  of  chivalrous  virtue, 
that  I  omit  to  repeat  them  only  because 
they  are  so  well  known.  Those  great 
princes,  too,  might  be  imagined  to  have 
soared  far  above  the  ordinary  track  of 
mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  knights  who 
surrounded  them  and  imitated  their  ex- 
cellences were  only  inferior  in  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  the  same  virtue. 
After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  "  the  English 
and  Gascon  knights."  says  Froissart, 
"  having  entertained  their  priso/iers,  went 
home  each  of  them  with  the  knights  or 
squires  he  had  taken,  whom  he  then  ques- 
tioned upon  their  honour,  what  ransom 
they  could  pay  without  inconvenience, 
and  easily  gave  them  credit;  and  it  was 
common  for  men  to  say  that  they  would 
not  straighten  any  knight  or  squire,  so 
that  he  should  not  live  well  and  keep  up 
his  honour."!      Liberality   indeed,    and 

*  Non  laudem  meruit,  sed  summae  potius  oppro 
brium  vilitatis ;  nam  idem  facinus  est  putanoum 
capt\im  nobilem  vel  ignobilem  oflfendere,  vel  ferire, 
qukm    gladio    caBdere    cadaver. — Rolandinus     in 
Script.  Rer.  Ilal.,  t.  viii.,  p.  351. 

t  Froissart,  1.  i.,  c.  IGl-.  He  remarks  in  another 
place,  that  all  English  and  P'rench  gentlemen 
treat  their  prisoners  well ;  not  so  the  Germans,  who 
put  them  in  fetters,  in  order  to  extort  more  moaey, 
c.  136 
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Liberality  ^i^^^^^"  ^^  money,  might  be  reck- 
oned, as  I  have  said,  among  the 
essential  virtues  of  chivalry.  All  the  ro- 
maiices  inculcate  the  duty  of  scattering 
their  wealth  with  profusion,  especially 
towards  minstrels,  pilgrims,  and  the  poor- 
er members  of  their  own  order.  The 
last,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  had  a 
constant  right  to  succour  from  tlie  opu- 
lent ;  the  castle  of  every  lord,  who  re- 
spected the  ties  of  knighthood,  was  open 
with  more  than  usual  hospitality  to  the 
traveller  whose  armour  announced  his 
dignity,  though  it  might  also  conceal  his 
poverty.* 

Valour,  loyalty,  courtesy,  munificence, 
formed  collectively  the  character 
of  an  accomplished  knight,  so  far 
as  was  displayed  in  the  ordinary  tenour 
of  his  life,  reflecting  these  virtues  as  an 
unsullied  mirror.  Yet  something  more 
was  required  for  the  perfect  idea  of  chiv- 
alry, and  enjoined  by  its  principles ;  an 
active  sense  of  justice,  an  ardent  indig- 
nation against  wrong,  a  determination  of 
courage  to  its  best  end,  the  prevention  or 
redress  of  injur3^  It  grew  up  as  a  salu- 
tary antidote  in  the  mitlst  of  poisons, 
while  scarce  any  law  but  that  of  the 
strongest  obtained  regard,  and  the  rights 
of  territorial  property,  which  are  only 
right  as  they  conduce  to  general  good, 
became  the  means  of  general  oppression. 
The  real  condition  of  society,  it  has 
sometimes  been  thought,  might  suggest 
stories  of  knight-errantry,  which  were 
wrought  up  into  the  popular  romances 
of  the  middle  ages.  A  baron,  abusing 
the  advantage  of  an  inaccessible  castle 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Black  Forest  or 
the  Alps,  to  pillage  the  neighbourhood, 
and  confine  travellers  in  his  dungeon, 
though  neither  a  giant  nor  a  Saracen, 
was  a  monster  not  less  formiilable,  and 
could  perhaps  as  little  be  dt'stroyed 
without  the  aid  of  disinterested  bravery. 
Knight-errantry,  indeed,  as  a  profession, 
cannot  rationally  be  conceived  to  have 
had  any  existence  beyond  the  precincts 
of  romance.  Yet  tlu're  seems  no  im- 
probability in  supposing  that  a  knight, 
journeyin<^  through  uncivilized  regions 
in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  or  to  the 
court  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  might  find 
himself  engiiged  in  adventures  not  very 

♦  St.    Pahye.   part   iv..   p.  3I'->,   3G7.   dec.     Le 
Grand,  Fabliaux,  t.  i.,  p.  ll.'i.  1G7.     It  wa^    '     ■ 
lotn  in  (Jreat  nntniii  (says  the  romanre  «  • 
foreat,  spraking  of  cotirno  n 
that  noblein<Mi  and  latlipH  ; 

highest  point  of  their  ca^tlrs.  .is  ■  <r- 

§ons  of  such  rank  Irnvellin?  that  <lly 

enter  their  h'juws  hke   their   uvsh.— .>i.    i  aiitye, 
p.  367. 

?:  ka 


I  dissimilar  to  those  which  are  the  theme 
of  romance.  We  cannot  indeed  expect 
to  find  rmy  historical  evidence  of  such 
inci<len'fi. 

The  characteristic  virtues  of  chivalry 
bear   so   much   resemblance   lo  Rfwm- 
those  which  eastern  writers  of  '»'«"•«"<' 
the  same  period  extol,  that  I  am  t^rii!^ 
a  little  disposed  to  suspect  Ku-  rn»nn«ri. 
rope   of  having  derived  some  improve- 
ment from  imitation  of  Asia.     Though 
the  crusades  began  in  abhorrence  of  m 
fidels,  this  sentiment  wore  off  in  some 
degree  before   their  cessation ;  and  the 
regular  intercourse  of  commer  \o 

times  of  alliance,  beiweeii  th<'  <  :i^ 

of  Palestine  and  the  Saracens,  inii«*t  liav't 
removed  part  of  the  prejudice,  while  ex- 
perience of  their  enemy's  courage  and 
generosity  in  war  would  with  those 
gallant  knights  serve  to  light*»n  the  re- 
mainder.     The  romancers  «^  with 

pleasure  on  the  merits  of  ^  .  who 

actually  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  Hugh  of  Tabaria  his  prisoner. 
An  ancient  poem,  entitled  the  Order  of 
(,'hivalry,  is  founded  upon  this  story,  and 
contams  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  duties,  which  the 
institution  required.*  One  or  two  othei 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  bear  witness 
•to  the  veneration  in  which  the  name  of 
knight  was  held  among  tho  <'nstprn  na- 
tions. Aiifl  certainly,  ex<'«  ..t  ro- 
mantic gallantry  towards  w  which 
their  customs  would  not  admit,  the  Ma- 
hometan chieftains  were  for  the  most  part 
abundantly  qualified  to  fulfil  thf  duties 
of  Kuqppcan  chivalry.  Their  manners 
had  been  polishfcl  ami  courteous,  while 
the  western  kingdoir  •  were  comparm- 
tively  barbarous. 

The  principles  of  chivalry  were  not,  I 
think,  naturally  productive  of  i:»,:,jrwiiw«^ 
many  evils.  For  it  is  unju^^t  by  ih<- •^nm  of 
to  class  those  acts  of  opprcs-  f^"*^') 
sion  or  disorder  among  the  alm^e^  of 
knighthood,  which  were  ccmunitted  in 
spite  of  its  retrulations,  and  were  only 
prevented  by  tliein  from  brromin*'  more 
extensive,     Th-  i- 

perfe«'tly  civili/'  -J 

to  yield  to  institutions  which,  like  those 
of  religion,  fell  prodigiot!-'-  -»•  -'  ••  •'  •  ir 
praelieal  result  of  the  r<  h 

they   were  'd    to    uuik.     .M.mV 

cwih    and    i  iiavc    never    r'-mtled 

more  than  a  partial  corrfciivr.  le 

bad   consequences  may  bo  ni  y 

ascribed  to  the  very  nature  of 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  lus'^iiute. 

•  Fibluux  d«  BarbMsn,  t 
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ness  which  Almost  unavoidably  resulted 
from  tlie  prevailing  tone  of  gallantry. 
And  j'et  we  sometnues  find,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  those  times,  a  spirit  of  pure  but 
exaggerated  sentiment;  and  the  most 
fanciful  refinements  of  passion  are  min- 
gled by  the  same  poets  with  the  coarsest 
immorality.  An  undue  thirst  for  mili- 
tary renown  was  another  fault  that  chiv- 
alry must  have  nourished;  and  the  love 
of  war,  sufficiently  pernicious  in  any 
shape,  was  more  founded,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, on  personal  feelings  of  honour, 
and  less  on  public  spirit,  than  in  the  citi- 
zens of  free  states.  A  third  reproach 
may  be  made  to  the  character  of  knight- 
hctod,  that  it  widened  the  separation  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society, 
and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit 
of  high  birth,  by  which  the  large  mass  of 
mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation. 
Compare  the  generosity  of  Edward  III. 
towards  Eustace  de  Ribaumont  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  with  the  harshness  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  citizens.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  story  from  Join- 
ville,  who  was  himself  imbued  with  the 
full  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  felt  like  the 
best  and  bravest  of  his  age.  He  is 
speaking  of  Henry,  count  of  Champagne, 
who  acquired,  says  he,  very  deservedly, 
the  surname  of  Liberal,  and  adduces  the 
following  proof  of  it.  A  poor  knight  im- 
plored of  him  on  his  knees  one  day  as 
much  money  as  would  serve  to  marry  his 
two  daughters.  One  Arthault  de  Nogent, 
a  rich  burgess,  willing  to  rid  the  count  of 
this  importunity,  but  rather  awkward,  we 
must  own,  in  the  turn  of  his  argument, 
said  to  the  petitioner.  My  lord  Has  al- 
ready given  away  so  much  that  he  has 
noticing  left.  Sir  Villain,  replied  Henry, 
turning  round  to  him,  you  do  not  speak 
truth  in  saying  that  1  have  nothing  left 
to  give  when  1  have  got  yourself.  Here, 
Sir  Knight,  I  give  you  this  man,  and  war- 
rant your  possession  of  him.  Then,  says 
Joinville,  the  poor  knight  was  not  at  all 
confounded,  but  seized  hold  of  the  bur- 
gess fast  by  the  collar,  and  told  him  he 
should  not  go  till  he  had  ransomed  him- 
self. And  in  the  end  he  was  forced  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  simple-minded  writer  who  brings 
this  evidence  of  tlie  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne's liberality  is  not  at  all  struck 
with  the  facihty  of  a  virtue  that  is  exer- 
cised at  the  cost  of  others.* 

There  is  perhaps  enough  in  the  nature 
CircurnHian-  ^^  ^"^'^  institution,  and  its  con- 
ees  lending  geniality  to  tlie  habits  of  a 
to  promote  it,  -warlike  generation,  to  account 

♦  Toinville  iti  Collection  des  Memoires,  t.  i.,  p.  43. 


for  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held 
throughout  Europe.  But  several  collat- 
eral  circumstances  served  to  invigorate 
its  spirit.  Besides  the  poweiful  efficacy 
with  which  the  poetry  and  romance  of 
the  middle  ages  stimulated  those  sus- 
ceptible minds  which  were  alive  to  no 
other  literature,  we  may  enumerate  four 
distinct  causes  tending  to  the  promotion 
of  chivalry. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  regulai 
scheme  of  education,  according  Rg'^uiar  ed 
to  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  ucaiion  for 
from  the  age  of  seven  years,  knighthood 
were  brought  up  in  the  castles  of  supe- 
rior lords,  where  they  at  once  learned  the 
whole  discipline  of  their  future  profes- 
sion, and  imbibed  its  emulous  and  enthu- 
siastic spirit.  This  was  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  poorer  nobility,  who  could 
hardly  otherwise  have  given  their  chil- 
dren the  accomplishments  of  their  sta- 
tion. From  seven  to  fourteen  these 
boys  were  called  pages  or  varlets ;  at 
fourteen  they  bore  the  name  of  esquire. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms,  in  the  art  of  horsemanship 
in  exercises  of  strength  and  activity. 
They  became  accustomed  to  obedience 
and  courteous  demeanour,  serving  their 
lord  or  lady  in  offices  which  had  not  yet 
become  derogatory  to  honourable  birth, 
and  striving  to  please  visiters,  and  espe- 
cially ladies,  at  the  ball  or  banquet. 
Thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  all  that 
could  awaken  their  imaginations,  the 
creed  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  supersti- 
tion, or  honour,  must  have  made  indeli- 
ble impressions.  Panting  for  the  glory 
which  neither  their  strength  nor  the  es 
tablished  rules  permitted  them  to  antici 
pate,  the  young  scions  of  chivalry  attend 
ed  their  masters  to  the  tournament,  and 
even  to  the  battle,  and  riveted  with  a 
sigh  the  armour  they  were  forbidden  tc 
wear.* 

It  was   the  constant  policy  of  sover 
eigns  to  encourage  this  institu-  Encourage 
tion,  which  furnished  them  with  JJJ.^ppgg^ 
faithful  supports,  and  counter-  Touma*- 
acted  the  independent  spirit  of  nicnts. 
feudal  tenure.     Hence  they  displayed  v 
lavish  magnificence  in  festivals  and  tour 
naments,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sec- 
ond means  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of 
chivalrous  feeling.     The  kings  of  France 
and    England   held   solemn   or    plenary 
courts  at  the  great  festivals,  or  at  other 
times,  where    the  name  of  knight  was 
alwaj'^s  a  title  to   admittance  ;   and  the 
masque  of  chivalry,  if  I  may  use  the  /ex- 
pression, was  acted  in  pageants  and  cer- 


*  St.  Palaye,  part  i. 
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emonies,  fantastical  enough  in  our  ap-  \ 
prehension,  but  well  calculated  for  those  ; 
heated  understandings.  Here  the  pea- ! 
cock  and  the  pheasant  birds  of  high ' 
fame  in  romance,  received  the  homage  I 
of  all  true  knights.*  The  most  singular , 
festival  of  this  kind  was  that  celebrated 
by  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1453. 
In  the  midst  of  the  banquet  a  pageant 
was  introduced,  representing  the  calami- 
tous state  of  religion  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  capture  of  Constantinople. 
This  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  pheasant,  which  was  laid  before  the 
duke,  and  to  which  the  knights  present 
addressed  their  vows  to  undertake  a  cru- 
sade, in  the  following  very  characteristic 
preamble  :  I  swear  before  God  my  crea- 
tor in  the  first  place,  and  the  glorious 
Virgiu  his  mother,  and  next  before  the 
ladies  and  the  pheasant. f  Tournaments 
were  a  still  more  powerful  incentive  to 
emulation.  These  may  be  considered 
to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  for  though  every  mar- 
tial people  have  found  diversion  in  repre- 
senting the  image  of  war,  yet  the  name 
of  tournaments,  and  the  laws  that  regu- 
lated them,  cannot  be  traced  any  higher.;^ 
Every  scenic  performance  of  modern 
times  must  be  tame  in  comparison  of 
these  animating  combats.  At  a  tourna- 
ment, the  space  enclosed  within  the  lists 
was  surrounded  by  sovereign  princes  and 
their  noblest  baron.s,  by  knights  of  eslab- 
Ushed  renown,  and  all  that  rank  and 
beauty  had  most  distinguished  among 
the  fair.  Covered  with  steel,  and  known 
only  by  their  emblazoned  shield,  or  by 
the  favours  of  their  mistresses,  a  still 
prouder  bearing,  the  combatants  rushed 
forward  to  a  strife  without  enmity,  but 
not  without  danger.  Though  their  weap- 
ons were  pointless,  and  sometimes  only 
of  wood,  though  they  were  bound  by 
the  laws  of  tournaments  to  strike  only 
upon  the  strong  armour  of  the  trunk,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  between  the  four  limbs, 
those  impetuous  conflicts  often  termina- 
ted in  wounds  and  death.  The  church 
ulterf^l  her  cxcominunications  in  vain 
against  so  wanton  an  exj)osun'  to  peril; 
but  it  was  more  easy  for  her  U)  excite 
than  to  restrain  that  martial  enthusiasm. 


*  Du  Cangc,  5">«  DiMertation  sur  JoiuviUe.  St. 
Palaye,  t.  i.,  p.  87,  118.     Lc(Jran<l,  t.i.p.  14. 

t  St.  Palaye.  t.  i.,  p.  191. 

X  Gcxlfrey  de  Preuilly,  a  Fronrh  knight,  i«  uid 
by  several  contetnpDrary  writ»Ts  to  lii^--  ■■v.. •.».-• 
lournainenls  ;  which  must  ol  cDiirM'  i  • 
m  a  limited  sense.     The  G<"i  .       .- 
Kenry   the    Fowler;    but  i 
Cailge,  i"«  "U    •">  aiithiiritv  ... 

Joixiville  1  i»  'aid,  in  tho  I 


V^ictory  in  a  tournament  was  litt.e  less 
glorious,  and  perhaps  at  the  monunt 
more  exquisitely  felt,  than  in  the  field ; 
since  no  battle  eould  assemble  such  wit- 
nes.ses  of  valour.  '•  Honour  to  the  so'ii 
of  the  brave"  resounded  amid  the  din  of 
martial  music  from  the  lips  of  the  min- 
strels, as  the  conqueror  advanced  to  re- 
ceive the  prize  from  liis  queen  or  his 
mistress ;    u  i. 

tude  ackno\s  i  ii 

day  an  augury  of  triumphs  itiat  might  in 
more  serious  contests  be  blended  with 
those  of  his  country.* 

Both  honorary  and   -   '  :- 

leges  belonged  to  the  t  ., , 

of  knighthood,  and  had  of  euur>e  <^  •••.<«. 
a  material  tendency  to  prcsene  ****^ 
its  credit.  A  knight  was  disiliigiiijl.ed 
auroaa  oy  nis  cresien  neimei.  Ins  weifhty 
armour  whether  of  mail  or  plaie.  btar- 
ing  his  heraldic  coat,  by  hi» 
his  horse  barded  with  iron  i  ii 

housing  of  gold  ;  at  home  by  richer  silks 
and  more  cosily  furs  than  were  permit- 
ted to  squires,  and  by  the  appropriated 
colour  of  scarlet.     He  was  '  '  'd  by 

titles  of  more  respect. f     M  il  of- 

fices, by  rule  of  usage,  were  coinined  to 
his  order.  But  perhaps  its  chief  privi- 
lege was  to  form  one  distinct  class  of 
nobility,  extending  itself  throughout  great 
part  of  Kuro()e,  and  almost  iii(lepend«ni 
as  to  its  rights  and  dignities,  of  r 

licular    sovereign.     \\  ho«  ver  i;  ii 

legitimately  dubbed  a  knight  in  one 
country,  became,  as  it  were,  a  citizen  of 
universal  chivalry,  and  might  a.ssumc 
most  of  its  privileges  in  any     *'  Nor 

did  he  reijuire  the  act  of  a  .  n  to 

be  thus  distinguished.  It  w.t^  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  anv  kni  lit  mu'hl 
confer  tlie  order  ;  r<  h 

own  reputation  if  he  um<i  i  'i 

a  j)rcrogative.     Hut  as  all  th-  s 

of  rank  might  have  Ix  -  f 

this  right  had  been  wii'i  iS 

an  equally  fundamental  rule,  that  it 
could  only  ?"•  . -^  ><.>... i  in  f,i,.i.r  «.f 
gentlemen. I 

♦  Si.  P.    - 

merit.     I)u  C  .:i..«  .  : .;   ; v 

ry,  V.  Tumcamcntum.  he  Urmnd,  Kabhnux.  t  u, 
p.  184. 

f  Si.  Palay<»,  part  w      Sel' 
oor,  t>    ^'''1     Tl.rrf  \\i\*  ii<'  "1 

diMr 

t  "  .  '^  make 

imn.     I.  »b«iv 
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The  privileges  annexed  to  chivalry 
were  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  vavas- 
sors,  or  inferior  gentry,  as  they  tended 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  which 
territorial  wealth  threw  into  the  scale 
of  their  feudal  suzerains.  Knighthood 
brought  these  two  classes  nearly  to  a 
level ;  and  it  is  owing  perhaps  in  no  small 
degree  to  this  institution,  that  the  lower 
nobility  saved  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing their  poverty,  from  being  confounded 
with  the  common  people.  • 

Lastly,  the  customs  of  chivalry  were 
maintained  by  their  connexion  with  mil- 


any  one  not  being  a  gentleman  on  the  father's  side 
was  knighted,  the  king  or  baron  in  whose  territory 
he  resides  may  hack  oif  his  spurs  on  a  dunghill, 
c.  130.  The  Count  de  Nevers,  having  knighted  a 
person  who  was  not  noble  ex  parte  paterna,  was 
fined  in  the  king's  court.  The  king,  however 
(Philip  III.),  confirmed  the  knighthood. — Daniel, 
Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  p.  98.  Fuit  proposi- 
tum  (says  a  passage  quoted  by  Daniel)  contra  coin- 
item  Flandriensem,  quod  non  poterat,  nee  debebat 
facere  de  villano  mihtem,  sine  auctoritate  regis, 
ibid.  Statuimus,  says  James  I.  of  Aragon,  in  1234, 
ut  nuUus  facial  militem  nisi  fihum  militis. — Marca 
Hispanica,  p.  1428.  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p. 
592,  produces  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
And  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  having  conferred 
knighthood,  during  his  stay  at  Paris  in  1415,  on  a 
person  incompetent  to  receive  it  for  want  of  nobili- 
ty, the  French  were  indignant  at  his  conduct,  as  an 
assumption  of  sovereignty. — Villaret,  t.  xiii.,  p. 
397.  We  are  told,  however,  by  Giannone,  1.  xx., 
c.  3,  that  nobility  was  not  in  fact  required  for  re- 
ceiving chivalry  at  Naples,  though  it  was  in 
France, 

The  privilege  of  every  knight  to  associate 
qualified  persons  to  the  order  at  his  pleasure,  last- 
ed very  long  in  France ;  certainly  down  to  the 
English  wars  of  Charles  VII.  (Monstrelet,  part 
iL,  folio  50),  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  down  to  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  But  in  England,  where  the 
spirit  of  independence  did  not  prevail  so  much 
among  the  nobility,  it  soon  ceased.  Selden  men- 
tions one  remarkable  instance  in  a  writ  of  the  29th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  summoning  tenants  in  capite  t® 
come  and  receive  linighthood  from  the  king,  ad  re- 
cipiendum a  nobis  arma  militaria;  and  tenants  of 
mesne  lords  to  be  knighted  by  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  ad  recipiendum  arma  de  quibuscunque 
voluerint.— Titles  of  Honour,  p.  792.  But  soon 
after  this  time  it  became  an  established  principle 
of  our  law,  that  no  subject  can  confer  knighthood 
except  by  the  king's  authority.  Thus  Edward 
III.  grants  to  a  burgess  of  Lyndia  in  Guienne  (I 
know  not  what  place  this  is)  the  privilege  of  le- 
ceiving  that  ranik  at  the  hands  of  any  knight,  his 
want  of  noble  birth  notwithstanding. — Rymer,  t. 
r.,  p.  623.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  different  law 
obtained  in  some  places.  Twenty-three  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  Beaucaire,  partly  knights, 
partly  burgesses,  certified,  in  1298,  that  the  im- 
memorial usage  of  Beaucaire  and  of  Provence  had 
been,  for  burgesses  to  receive  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  noblemen,  without  the  princ's  permis- 
Bion. —  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Langueooc,  t.  iii.,  p.  5.30. 
Burgesses  in  the  great  commercial  towns  were 
considered  as  of  a  superior  class  to  the  roturiers, 
and  pos.ses.sed  a  kind  of  dcmi-nobility.  Charles 
V.  appears  to  have  conceded  a  similar  indulgence 
to  the  citizens  of  Paris. — Villaret,  1. 1.,  p.  248. 


itary  service.  After  armies  connexion 
which  we  may  call  compara-  with  miii- 
tively  regular,  had  superseded  o^J'Sr*^' 
in  a  great  degree  the  feudal  mi-  ^  ^  "^^  ^^ 
litia,  princes  were  anxious  to  bid  high  foi 
the  service  of  knights,  the  best  equipped 
and  bravest  warrior*  of  the  time,  or 
whose  prowess  the  fate  of  battles  was 
for  a  long  period  justly  supposed  to  de- 
pend.  War  brought  into  relief  the  gen- 
erous virtues  of  chivalry,  and  gave  lustre 
to  its  distinctive  privileges.  The  rank 
was  sought  with  enthusiastic  emulation, 
through  heroic  achievements,  to  which, 
rather  than  to  mere  wealth  and  station, 
it  was  considered  to  belong.  In  the 
wars  of  France  and  England,  by  far  the 
most  splendid  period  of  this  institution,  a 
promotion  of  knights  followed  every  suc- 
cess, besides  thef  innumerable  cases 
where  the  same  honour  rewarded  indi- 
vidual bravery,*  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, that  an  honorary  distinction  was 
made  between  knights-bannerets  and 
bachelors,!  The  former  were  the  rich- 
est and  best  accompanied.  No  Knights- 
man  could  properly  be  a  ban-  bannerets 
neret  unless  he  possessed  a  fo/g^^'^'^®' 
certain  estate,  and  could  bring 
a  certain  number  of  lances  into  the  field. ^ 
His  distinguishing  mark  was  the  square 
banner,  carried  by  a  squire  at  the  point 
of  his  lance ;  while  the  knight  bachelor 
had  only  the  coronet  or  pointed  pendant 
When  a  banneret  was  created,  the  gen- 
eral cut  off"  this  pendant  to  render  it 
square.^     But  this  distinction,  however  it 

*  St.  Palaye,  part  iii.,  passim. 

t  The  word  bachelor  has  been  commonly  de- 
rived from  has  chevalier,  in  opposition  to  banneret. 
But  this,  however  plausible,  is  unlikely  to  be  right. 
We  do  not  find  any  authority  for  the  expression 
has  chevalier,  nor  any  equivalent  in  Latin,  bacca- 
laureus  certainly  not  suggesting  that  sense ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  the  corruption  should  obliterate  ev- 
ery  trace  of  the  original  term.  Bachelor  is  a  very 
old  word,  and  is  used  in  early  French  poetry  for  a 
young  man,  as  bachelette  is  for  a  girl.  So  also  in 
Chaucer, 

"  A  yonge  squire, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor." 

%  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  Q'^^  sur  Joinville.  The 
number  of  men-at-arms  whom  a  banneret  ought  to 
command  was  properly  fifty.  But  Olivier  de  la 
Marche  speaks  of  twenty-five  as  suflicient;  and  it 
appears  that,  in  fact,  knights-banneret  often  did  not 
bring  so  many. 

(J  Ibid.  Olivier  de  la  Marche  (Collection  dlea 
Momoires,  t.  viii.,  p.  337)  gives  a  particular  exam 
pie  of  this  ;  and  makes  a  distinction  betwe.m  the 
bachelor,  created  a  banneret  on  account  of  his  es- 
tate, and  the  hereditary  bnnneret,  who  took  a  pub- 
lic opportunity  of  requesting  the  sovereign  to  un- 
fold his  family  banner,  wtuch  he  had  before  borne 
wound  round  his  lance.  The  first  was  said  relcver 
banniere;  the  second,  entrer  en  banniere,  Thia 
difference  is  more  fully  explained  by  Daniel,  Hi«t 
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elevated  the  banneret,  gave  him  no  claim 
to  military  command,  except  over  his  own 
dependants  or  men-at-arms.  Chandos 
was  still  a  knight-bachelor  when  he  led 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  army  into 
Spain.  He  first  raised  his  banner  at  ilie 
battle  of  Navarette ;  and  the  narration 
that  F'roissart  gives  of  the  ceremony  will 
illustiate  the  manners  of  chivalry,  and 
the  character  of  that  admirable  hero,  the 
conqneror  of  Du  Guesclin  and  pride  of 
English  chivalry,  whose  fame  with  pos- 
terity has  been  a  little  overshadowed  by 
his  master's  laurels.*  What  seems  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  mere  squires  had 
frequently  the  command  over  knights. 
Proofs  of  this  are  almost  continual  in 
Froissart.  But  the  vast  estimation  in 
which  men  held  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood led  them  sometimes  to  defer  it  for 
great  part  of  their  lives,  in  hope  of  signal- 
izing their  investiture  by  some  eminent 
exploit. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
Decline  of  means  of  nourishing  the  princi- 
ciiivairy.  pies  of  chivalry  among  the  nobil- 
ity of  Europe.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
encouragement,  it  underwent  the  usual 
destiny  of  human  institutions.  St,  Palaye, 
to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  so  vivid  a  pic- 
ture of  ancient  manners,  ascribes  the  de- 
cline of  chivalry  in  France  to  the  profu- 
sion with  which  the  order  was  lavished 
under  Charles  VI.,  the  establishment  of 
the  companies  of  ordonnance  by  (Jharh's 
VII.,  and  to  the  extension  of  knightly 
honours  to  lawyers  and  other  men  of  ^ 
civil  occupation  by  Francis  I.f  But  the  j 
real  principle  of  decay  was  something  I 
different  from  these  three  subordinate  | 
circumstances,  unless  so  far  as  it  may 
bear  some  relation  to  the  second.  It 
was  the  invention  of  gunpowder  that 
eventually  overthrew  chivalry.  From 
the  time  when  the  use  of  fir«!-arms  be- 
came tolerably  perfect,  the  weapons  of 
former  warfare  lost  their  etlicacy,  and  . 
physical  force  was  reduced  to  a  very  } 
subordinate  place  in  the  accomplishmcHts 
of  a  soldier.  The  advantages  of  a  disci- 
plined infantry  became  more  sensible  ; 
and  the  lancers,  who  continued  till  almost 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
charge  in  a  long  line,  felt  the  punishment 
•)f  their  presumption  and  indiscipline. 
Even  in  tlie  wars  of  Edward  III.,  the  dis- 
advantageous   tactics   of   chivalry   must 

de  la  Milice  FmnroiJMj,  p.  llfi.  Ch»indo«'«  banner 
waa  uiiliiMt'tl,  not  cut,  at  N:iv:»r»'ttr  We  n'a<l 
•oiuetiiitf's  (j1  fM^iiire-bannercl.i.  'ii't  >•*  <><  iiTinifr 
Bts  by  descent,  not  yel  knighled 
♦  Froissart.  part  i.,  c.  'ii\. 


have  been  perceptible;  but  the  mihla- 
ry  art  had  not  been  bulliciently  studied  lo 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  men  eager  for 
individual  disimctiun.  Tournameiii^  be- 
came less  frtqiunt ;  and,  afier  the  fatal 
accident  of  Henry  11.,  were  entirely  dis- 
continued in  France.  Nolwilliaiundmg 
the  convulsions  of  the  rehgiou^  war^,  the 
sixteenth  century'  was  more  tranquil  lUao 
any  that  had. preceded  ;  and  lhu.->  a  large 
part  of  the  nobiiily  pa>»ed  their  lives  m 
pacific  habits,  aiul,  if  they  a>-«>umed  the 
lionours  of  chivalry,  forgot  their  natural 
connexion  with  military  prowes^s.  This 
is  far  more  applicable  lo  England,  where, 
except  from  liie  reign  of  Edward  HI.  to 
that  of  Henry  VI.,  chivalry,  as  a  iiuhiary 
institution,  seems  not  to  have  found  a 
very  congenial  soil.*  To  these  circura 
stances,  immediately  afi'ecting  the  miliia 
ry  condition  of  nations,  we  must  add  the 
progress  of  reason  an  '  .  \*hich 

made  ignorance  discF'  a  in  a 

soldier,  and  exposed  liie  luiiies  n{  ro- 
mance to  a  ridicule  which  they  were 
very  ill  calculated  to  endure. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  left  behind  it  a 
more  valuable  successor.  The  character 
of  knight  gradually  subsided  in  that  of 
gentleman;  and  the  one  dislmguishe 
European  society  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  inucii  as  the 
other  did  in  the  preceding  ages.  A  jeal 
ous  sense  of  honour,  Itss  roii  ''U\ 

equally  elevated,  a  ceremonioi.  .;r}' 

and  politeness,  a  stru'tness  in  dooUoual 
observances,  a  high  pride  of  birth,  and 
feeling  of  indepi-ndence  upon  any  sover- 
eign for  the  dignity  it  gave,  a  .*fiy 
for  martial  honour,  though  nu'.  icd 

*  The   prrrn:r^t"^P  rsrrrisrd   hr  thr  k:r.^   of 
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by  civil  liabitt;,  are  the  lineaments  which 
prove  an  indisputable  descent.     The  cav- 
aliers of  Charles  I.  were   genuine  suc- 
cessors  of  Edward's   knights ;   and   the 
resemblance  is  much  more  striking  if 
we  ascend  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  League. 
Time  has  effaced  much  also  of  this  gen- 
tlemanly, as  it  did  before  of  the  chival- 
rous character.     From  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  its  vigour  and 
purity  have  undergone  a  tacit  decay,  and 
yielded,  perhaps  in  every  country,  to  in- 
creasing  commercial  wealth,  more  dif- 
fused instniction,  the   spirit  of  general 
liberty  in  some,  and  of  servile  obsequi- 
ousness in  others,  the  modes  of  life  in 
great  cities,  and  the  levelling  customs  of 
social  intercourse.* 
It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  a  very  differ- 
ent   subject.     The    third    head 
under  which  I  classed  the  im- 
provements of   society  during   the  four 
last  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
that  of  literature.     But  I  must  apprize 
.he  reader  not   to   expect   any  general 
view  of  literary  history,  even  in  the  most 
abbreviated  manner.     Such  an  epitome 
would  not  only  be  necessarily  superficial, 
hut  foreign,  in  many  of  its  details,  to  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  which,  attempt- 
ing to  develop  the   circumstances   that 
gave  a  new  complexion  to  society,  con- 
siders literature  only  so  far  as  it  exer- 
cised a  general  and  powerful  influence. 
The  private  researches,  therefore,  of  a 
single  scholar,  unproductive  of  any  ma- 
terial effect  in  his  generation,  ought  not 
10  arrest  us,  nor  indeed  would  a  series 
of  biographical  notices,  into  which  liter- 
ary history  is  apt  to  fall,  be  very  instruc- 
tive to  a  philosophical  inquirer.     But  I 
have  still  a  more  decisive  reason  against 
taking  a  large  range  of  literary  history 
into  the  compass  of  this  work,  founded 
on  the  many  contributions  which   have 
been  made  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
that   department,    some   of   them    even 
since   the   commencement  of  my  own 

♦  The  well-known  Memoirs  of  St.  Palaye  are 
Ihe  best  repository  of  interesting  and  illnstrative 
facts  respecting  chivalry.  Possibly  he  may  have 
relied  a  little  too  nnuch  on  romances,  whose  pic- 
tures will  naturally  be  overcharged.  Froissart 
himself  has  somewhat  of  this  partial  tendency,  and 
the  manners  of  chivalrous  times  do  not  make  so 
fair  an  appearance  in  Monstrelet.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  la  Tremouille  (Collect,  des  Mem.,  t.  xiv.,  p. 
IG9),  we  have  perhaps  the  earliest  delineation  from 
iLe  life  of  those  severe  and  stately  virtues  in  high- 
born ladif;s,  of  which  our  own  country  furnishes 
■omany  examples  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centunes,  and  which  were  derived  from  the  influ- 
ence of  chivalrous  principles.  And  those  of  Bayard 
in  the  same  collection  (t.  xiv.  and  xv.)  are  a  Vjeau- 
kiful  exhibition  of  the  l^  *st  effects  of  that  discipline. 


labour.*  These  have  diffused  so  general 
an  acquaintance  with  the  hterature  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  I  must,  in  treating 
the  subject,  either  compile  secondary  in- 
formation from  well-known  books,  or 
enter  upon  a  vast  field  of  reading,  with 
little  hope  of  improving  upon  what  has 
been  already  said,  or  even  acquiring  credit 
for  original  research.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  four  points  :  the  study 
of  civil  law ;  the  institution  of  universi- 
ties ;  the  application  of  modern  languages 
to  literature,  and  especially  to  poetry; 
and  the  revival  of  ancient  learning. 

The  Roman  law  had  been  nominally 
preserved    ever   since    the   de-  ^.  ., , 

.J.-  r    4.J  ■  J  Civil  law. 

struction  of  the  empire ;  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  Italy,  were  govern- 
ed by  its  provisions.  But  this  was  a 
mere  compilation  from  the  Theodosian 
code ;  which  itself  contained  only  the 
more  recent  laws  promulgated  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  with  some 
fragments  from  earher  collections.  It 
was  made  by  order  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  about  the  year  500,  and  it  is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  Theodo- 
sian code  by  writers  of  the  dark  ages.f 
The  code  of  Justinian,  reduced  into  sys- 
tem after  the  separation  of  the  two  for- 
mer countries  from  the  Greek  empire, 
never  obtained  any  authority  in  them ; 
nor  was  it  received  in  the  part  of  Italy 
subject  to  the  Lombards.  But  that  this 
body  of  laws  was  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  West  during  any  period  seems  to 
have  been  too  hastily  supposed.  Some 
of  the  more  eminent  ecclesiastics,  as 
Hincmar  and  Ivon  of  Chartres,  occasion- 
ally refer  to  it,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
regard  which  the  Roman  church  had 
uniformly  paid  to  its  decisions. J 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, as  derived  from  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian, has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
discovery  made  of  a  copy  of  the  Pan 
dects  at  Amalfi,  in  1135,  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  the  Pisans.  This  fact, 
though   not    improbable,   seems    not  to 


*  Four  very  recent  publications  (not  to  menticn 
that  of  Buhle  on  modern  philot;ophy)  enter  much 
at  large  into  the  middle  literature;  those  of  M. 
Ginguene  and  M.  Sismondi,  the  History  of  Eng 
land  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  and  the  Literarj 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Mr.  Berington.  All 
of  these  contain  more  or  less  useful  information 
and  judicious  remarks  ;  but  that  of  Ginguene  is 
among  the  most  learned  and  important  works  of 
this  century.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  prefer  it,  at 
far  as  its  subjects  extend,  to  Tiraboschi. 

t  Ileineccius,  Hist.  Juris  German.,  c.  i.,  s.  15. 

t  Giannone,  1.  iv.,  c.  C  Seldcn,  ad  Fletaio^ 
p.  1  371. 
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rest  upon  sufficient  evidence.*  But  its 
truth  is  the  less  rr.aterial,  as  it  appears 
to  be  unequivocally  proved  that  the  study 
of  Justinian's  system  had  recommenced 
before  that  era.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
centur}^  a  professor  named  lrnerius.f 
opened  a  school  of  civil  law  at  Bologna, 
where  he  commented,  if  not  on  the  Pan- 
dects, yet  on  the  other  books,  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Code,  which  were  suihcient  to 
teach  the  principles  and  inspire  the  love 
of  that  comprehensive  jurisprudence. 
The  study  of  law,  having  thus  revived, 
made  a  surprising  progress ;  within  fifty 
years  Lombardy  was  full  of  lawyers,  on 
whom  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alex- 
ander HI.,  so  hostile  in  every  other  re- 
spect, conspired  to  shower  honours  and 
privileges.  The  schools  of  Bologna  were 
pre-eminent  throughout  this  centur>  for 
legal  learning.  There  seem  also  to  have 
been  seminaries  at  Modrna  and  .Mantua; 
nor  was  any  considerable  city  without 
distinguished  civilians.  In  the  next  age 
they  became  still  more  numerous,  and 
their  professors  more  consj)icuous,  and 
universities  arose  at  Naples,  Padua,  and 
other  places,  where  the  Roman  law  was 
the  object  of  peculiar  regard.;^ 

There  is  apparently  great  justice  hi 
the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi,  that  by  acqui- 
ring internal  freedom  and  the  right  of  de- 
termining controversies  by  magistrates 
of  tlieir  own  election,  the  Itahan  cities 
were  led  to  require  a  more  extensive  and 
accurate  code  of  written  laws  than  they 
had  hitlicrto  possessed.  These  munici- 
pal judges  wrre  chosen  from  among  the 
citizens,  and  tlie  succession  to  olllces 
was  usually  so  rapid,  that  almost  every 
freeman  might  expect  in  his  turn  to  par- 
take in  the  public  government,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  admini.stration  of  jus- 
tice. The  latter  had  always  indeed  been 
exercised  in  the  sight  of  the  people  by 
the  count  and  his  assessors  under  the 
'^ombard  and  Carlovingian  sovereigns; 
)ut  the  laws  were  rude,  the  proceedings 
uimnltuary,  and  the  decisions  perverted 
by  violence.  The  spirit  of  librrly  beg()t 
a  stronger  sense  of  right ;  and  right,  it 
was  soon  perceived,  could  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  common  standard.  Magis- 
trates holding  temporary  oirues,  and 
little  elevated,  in  those  simple  times, 
above   the  citizens  among  whom   they 

•  Tira»K)sclii.  *.   111.,   p.  359.     Ginguen*.   Hwl. 
l.itl.  (le  rhalif.  I    i.,  p.  155. 

t   Irtirriiis    iw    Bonielimea    called    (•<' < 
»ometiin«'s  \Viirn«'nii»  ;  the  German  W  l^ 
into  Gil  liy  lli<-  ll.ilmns.  aivl  ocrri«ii  : 
especiiilly  in  laumzing,  for  ihe  sake' 
puritv. 

I  Tiralx,»clii,  I.  iv.,  p.  38,  t.  ▼.,  p.  5.V 


I  were  to    retuni,  could  only  satisfy  the 

suiters,  and  those  who  surroundu<r  their 

tribunal,  by  proving  the   .  of 

their  sentences  to  acknovs ;  ri. 

ties.     And  the  practice  of  Hilt-ging  rea- 

,  sons  in  giving  judgment  would  of  itself 

!  introduce  some  uniformity  of  decision, 

I  and  some  adherence    to   great  niles  of 

justice  in  the  ino.«>t  arbitrary  tribunals ; 

I  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  a  free 

country  lose  part  of  their  title  to  nsprot, 

and  of  their  tendency  to  maintain  right, 

whenever,    either  in    civil  or   criminal 

questions,  the  mere  sentence  of  a  judge 

is  pronounced  without  explanation  of  its 

motives. 

The  fame  of  this  renovated  jurispru- 
dence spread  ver>'  rapidly  from  Italy 
over  other  parts  of  Kurope.  Students 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  I'  '  i;  and 
some  eminent  masters  of  i:,  .»!  re- 

peated   its  lessons  in  distanl  ■  s. 

One  of  these,  Placenlinus,  exj',  ne 

digest  at  .Montpelier  before  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century;  and  the  collection 
of  Justinian  soon  came  to  supersede  the 
Til-  1    code  in    the   '  of 

Tui.  *     Its  study  com  ir- 

ish  in  the  universities  of  both  ihtse  cit- 
ies ;  and  hence  the  Roman  law,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  system  of  Justinian,  bo- 
came  the  rule  of  all  tribunals  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Fran«e.  Its  au- 
thority in  J>pain  i-  or  a! 
least  IS  only  di>piit  •  can- 
onists if  and  it  forms  the  acknowledged 
ba-sis  of  decision  in  all  the  (iermamc  tn- 
i  bunals.  spariiii^lv  modified  bv  the  aiieu'nt 

of 

t 

I  In  lii(»  northern  parts  ol  hraiiri',  where 
the  legal  standard  was  sought  in  local 
customs,  the  civil  law  met  naturally  with 
less  regard.  But  the  code  of  St.  I^)ui8 
borrows  from  that  !r''»«*nrv  many  of  its 
provisions,  and  it  u  m 

pleadings  before  th'    ^  'S 

either  as  obligatory'  by  way  of  authority, 
or  at  least  as  written  wisilom,  to  which 
great  deference  was    shown. <^     Yet   iff 

♦  Tiraboschi,  t.  r.     Vaiuette.  i  ■  «nfii» 

doc,  I.  II..  p   517 ;  t.  Ill  ,  p.  i-'7  ;  L  u.,  p.  >>♦. 
t  Duck.  I)e  I.'ku  Juris  civtlia,  I  li.,  C.  6 
t  Mem,  I.  II ,  c.  2. 

^  Idem,  I.  II ,  c,  5.  •  30.31.  Kleunr.  ffiat  d%. 
I)rt>il  Krin<joi».  p   "i  '        'I 

tioiia  au  Druil  Vtm  *» 

I 

xa 
'.o 
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[Cf.av.  IX. 


study  was  lon^  prohibited  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  from  a  disposition  of  the 
popes  to  estabhsh  exclusively  tlieir  de- 
cretals, though  the  prohibition  was  si- 
lently disregarded.* 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Vaca- 
its  iMtro-  """®'  ^  lawyer  of  Bologna,  taught 
duction  at  Oxford  with  great  success ;  but 
inio  Kiig-  xY^Q  students  of  scholastic  theol- 
*"  ■  ogy  opposed  themselves,  from 
some  unexplained  reason,  to  this  new 
jurisprudence,  and  his  lectures  were  in- 
terdicted.] About  the  time  of  Henry  HI. 
and  Edward  1.,  the  civil  law  acquired 
some  credit  in  England ;  but  a  system 
entirely  incompatible  with  it  had  estab- 
lished itself  in  our  courts  of  justice  ;  and 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  not  only 
soon  rejected,  but  became  obnoxious. J 
Everywhere,  however,  the  clergy  com- 
bined its  study  with  that  of  their  own 
canons ;  it  was  a  maxim  that  every  can- 
onist must  be  a  civilian,  and  that  no  one 
could  be  a  good  civilian  unless  he  were 
also  a  canonist.  In  all  universities,  de- 
grees are  granted  in  both  laws  conjoint- 
ly; and  in  all  courts  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, the  authority  of  Justinian  is 
cited,  when  that  of  Gregory  or  Clement 
is  wanting.*^ 

I  should  earn  little  gratitude  for  my  ob- 
^  scure  diligence,  were  I  to  dwell 

civfiian"  OYi  the  forgotten  teachers  of  a 
little  re-  science  that  is  liively  soon  to  be 
garded.  forgotten.  These  elder  profes- 
sors of  Roman  jurisprudence  are  infect- 
ed, as  we  are  told,  with  the  faults  and  ig- 
norance of  their  time ;  failing  in  the  ex- 
position of  ancient  law  through  incorrect- 
ness of  manuscripts  and  want  of  subsid- 
iary learning,  or  perverting  their  sense 
through  the  verbal  subtleties  of  scholas- 
tic philosophy.  It  appears  that,  even  a 
hundred  years  since,  neither  A'zzo  and 


of  the  civil  law  in  the  factums  of  Parisian  advo- 
cates. 

*  Crevier,  Hist,  de  I'Universit^  de  Paris,  t.  i.,p. 
316;  t.  ii..p.  275. 

t  Johan.  Salisburiensis,  apud  Selden  ad  Fletam, 
p.  1082. 

X  Selden,  ubi  supra,  p.  1005—1104.-  This  pa.s- 
§a?e  is  worthy  of  attention.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
Selden's  authority,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  has 
cot  extenuated  the  effect  of  Bracton's  predilection 
for  the  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  No  early 
lawyer  has  contributed  so  much  to  form  our  own 
■ystem  as  Bracton  ;  and  if  his  definitions  and  rules 
are  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  civilians,  as  all 
admit,  our  common  law  may  have  indirectly  re- 
ceived greater  modification  from  that  influence 
Uian  its  professors  were  ready  to  acknowledge,  or 
even  than  they  knew.  A  full  view  of  this  subject 
is  still,  1  think,  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of 
English  law,  which  it  would  illustrate  in  a  very  in- 
lere«finjr  manner. 

f)  Duck   De  Usu  Juris  civilis,  1.  i.,  c.  87. 


Accursius,  the  principal  civilians  of  the 
ihirteenth  century,  nor  Bartolus  and 
Baldus,  the  more  conspicuous  luminaries 
of  the  next  age,  nor  the  later  M-ritings  of 
Accolti,  Fulgosius,  and  Panormitanus, 
were  greatly  regarded  as  authorities  ;  un- 
less it  were  in  Spain,  where  improvement 
is  always  odious,  and  the  name  of  Bar- 
tolus inspired  absolute  deference.*  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Alciatus,  and  the 
greater  Cujacius,  became  as  it  were  the 
founders  of  a  new  and  more  enlightened 
academy  of  civil  law,  from  which  the  la- 
ter jurists  derived  their  lessons.  ^^^^  ^^^ 
But  their  names,  or  at  least  their  science  it- 
writings,  are  rapidly  passing  to  jeiron  the 
the  gulf  that  absorbed  their  pre- 
decessors. The  stream  of  literature, 
that  has  so  remarkably  altered  its  chan- 
nel within  the  last  century,  has  left  no 
region  more  deserted  than  those  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  Except  among  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  papal  court, 
or  perhaps  in  Spain,  no  man,  I  suppose, 
throughout  Europe,  will  ever  again  un- 
dertake the  study  of  the  one ;  and  the 
new  legal  systems  which  the  moral  and 
political  revolutions  of  this  age  have  pro- 
duced and  are  likely  to  diffuse,  will  leave 
little  influence  or  importance  to  the  oth- 
er. Yet,  as  their  character,  so  their  fate 
will  not  be  altogether  similar.  The  can- 
on law,  fabricated  only  for  a  usurpation 
that  can  never  be  restored,  will  become 
absolutely  useless,  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  like  a  spacious  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness, though  not  so  splendid  and  mterest- 
ing  as  Palmyra.  But  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian, stripped  of  its  impurer  alloy,  and 
of  the  tedious  glosses  of  its  commenta- 
tors, will  form  the  basis  of  other  systems, 
and  minghng,  as  we  may  hope,  with  the 
new  institutions  of  philosophical  legisla- 
tors, continue  to  influence  the  social  rela- 
tions of  mankind,  long  after  its  direct  au- 
thority shall  have  been  abrogated.  The 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  a  new  city;  and  the  fragments 
of  her  law,  which  have  already  been 
wrought  into  the  recent  codes  of  France 
and  Prussia,  will  probably,  under  other 
names,  guide  far  distant  generations  by 
the  sagacity  of  Modestinus  and  Ulpian.  j 


*  Gravina,  Origines  Juris  civilis,  p.  196, 
+  Those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  feel  some  cu 
riosity  about  the  civilians  of  the  middle  ages,  wiU 
find  a  concise  and  elegant  account  in  Gravina,  De 
Origine  Juris  civilis,  p.  IfiC— 20G.— (Lips.,  1708.) 
Tiraboschi  contains  perhaps  more  information  ;  but 
his  prolixity,  on  a  theme  .so  unimportant,  is  very 
wearisome.  Of  what  use  could  he  think  it  to  dis- 
cuss the  dates  of  all  transactions  in  the  lives  of 
Bartolus  and  Baldus  (to  say  nothing  of  obscurer 
names)  when  nobody  was  left  to  care  whc-  Baldua 
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The  estaU  ishment  of  public  schools 
Public         in  France  is  owiwg  to  Charle- 

wtaTiished   ^^^^-     -^^  ^^^^  accession,  we 
by  cha'rie-    are  assuFcd  that  no  means  of 
magne         education  existed  in  his  domin- 
ions ;*    and,  in  order  to  restore  in  some 
degree  the  spirit  of  letters,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  invite  strangers  from  countries 
where  learning  was  not   so  thoroughly 
extinguished.     Alcuin  of  England,  Cle- 
ment of  Ireland.  Thcodulf  of  Germany, 
were  the  true  Paladins  who  repaired  to 
his  court.     With  the  help  of  these  he  re- 
vived a  few  sparks  of  diligence,  and  estab- 
lished schools  in   different  citie;*  of  his 
empire;   nor  was  he  ashamed  to  be  the 
disciple  of  that  in  his  own  palace  under 
che  care  of  Alcuin. f     Ilis  two  next  suc- 
cessors, Louis  the  Debonair  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  were  also  encouragers  of  let- 
ters ;    and  the  schools  of  Lyons,  Fulda, 
Corvey,  Rheims,  and  some  other  cities, 
might  be  said  to  flourish  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.:|:    In  these  wc  re  taught  »he  trivium 
and  quadrivium,  a  long  established  divis- 
ion of  sciences  ;  the  first  comprehending 
grammar,  or  what  \\  c  now  <:ill  philology, 
logic,  and  rhetoric  -,    the  second   music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,   and    astronomy.'^ 
But  in  those  ages  scarcely  anybody  mas- 
tered the  latter  four;   and  to  be  perfect 
in   the    three    former   was    exceedingly 
rare.     All  those  studies,  however,  were 
referred  to  theology,  and  liiat  in  the. nar- 
rowest manner;  music,  for  cxitmple,  be- 
ing reduced  to  church  chanting,  and  as- 
tronomy to  the  calculation  of  Easter.|| 
Alcuin    forbade    the   Latin    poets   to  be 
read  ;^  and  this  discouragement  of  secu- 
lar learning  was  very  general ;    though 
some,  as  for  instance  Haban,  permitted  a 
sUght  tincture  of  it,  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
gious instruction. •• 

and  Bartolus  were  ?  Hesidea  thi«  fault,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tiraboschi  kru  w  very  little  of  law.  and 
had  not  read  the  civilians  of  whom  he  treat.s  ; 
whereas  Gravina  discusses  their  merils  not  only 
with  legal  knowU-dije,  but  with  an  of 

criticism,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  Tir.i  ver 

shows  except  on  a  dale  or  a  name. 

♦  Ante  ipsum  dominurn  Carolum  regern  in  Gal- 
lia nullum  fuit  stadium  hberalium  artium.  Moiia- 
chus  Eiigulismensis,  apud  Launoy,  De  Scholia  per 
occidentem  instauratis,  p.  5.  See  loo  HiBtoire  Lil- 
t^raire  de  la  France,  t.  iv.,  p.  1. 

t  Mem,  ibid.  There  was  a  aort  of  literary  cluh 
nmoncr  them,  where  the  members  assumed  ancient 
names.  Charlemagne  was  called  David  ;  Alcuin, 
Horace  ,  another.  Demetas,  ^cc. 

X  Hist.  Litt^raire.  p.  217,  A:c. 

ff  This  division  of  the  sciences  is  nsrrilied  to  St 
Augustin  ;  nnd  was  certainly  r-tt.tbli.Hhrd  earlv  in 
the  8i,xth  century.— Brucker,Hi.-'ioria  Critica  Phi- 
»08optii».  t   iii  ,  p.  597 

II  Sclimidt,  Mi.st.  des  Allemands.  t.  iL,  p.  1S6. 

5  Crevier,  Hist  de  i'UniT.  de  Parn.  t.  i .  p.  29 

••  Hruckcr,  t.  lu  ,  p.  612.     Kaban  Mauru«  was 


AStiard. 


About  the  latter  part  of  the  ei<  rcnth 
centur}',  a  greater  ardour  for  in-  L,.»m.«iy 
tellectual  pursuits  began  tAshow  <^  i  an*. 
itself  in   Kuropi-,   which  in    the   twelfth 
Lroke  out  into  a  flame.      I  ui- 

fested  in  the  numbers  v,  ,  to 

the  public  academies  or  t»chooU  of  phi- 
losophy. None  of  these  grew  so  early 
into  reputation  as  that  of  Pari.s.  This 
cannot,  indeed,  as  has  been  vainly  pre- 
tended, trace  its  pedigree  to  (  liarle- 
magne.  The  first  who  is  said  lo  have 
read  lectures  at  Paris  was  iiemigius  of 
Auxerre,  about  the  year  900.*  For  ihe 
two  next  centuries  the  histor)'  of  this 
school  is  very  obscure ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  an  unbroken  coi  or 

at   least    a   dependance  and   l   .on 

of  its  professors.     In  the  year  1100.  we 
find    AVilliam    of  Champeaux    teaching 
logic,  and  apparently  some  hipher  p;irtj» 
of  philosophy,  with   much  credit.     But 
this  i)recei)tor  was  eclipsed  by  Ins  disci- 
ple, afterward  his    rival  and  .idversar)', 
Peter  Abelard,  to  whose  brilliant 
and  hardy  genius  the  university 
of   Paris  appears  to  be   in  '  '  '    '    "      its 
rapirl  advancement.     Abel  .u«»t 
the  first  who  awakened  mankiiul  iti  the 
ages  of  darkness  to  a  sympathy  with  in- 
tellectual excellence.     Ilis  bold  theories, 
not  the  less  attractive  perhaps  for  tread- 
ing upon  the  bounds  of  her<sy.  his  im- 
prudent vanity,   that   sconicd    '  u. 
larly  acquirecl  reputation  of  <              •  n, 
allured  a    multitude    of    disciples,   who 
would  never  have  listened  lo  an  ordinary 
teacher.     It  is   said,  that  twenty  cardi- 
nals  and  fifty  bisho[)s  had  b<  < 
his  hearers. t     Kvrn  in  tin-  v, 
where  he  had  rrertcd  the 
Paraclete,  he  was  viiri..ini.  ■ 
siastic  admirers,  r«               ing  the 
ries,  if  so  tliey  migiit  cf  <  nlled,  of  Pans, 
for  the  coarse    living  and  iniperf««M  ac- 
commodation which  that  r-fi                    !d 
aflord.|     But  the  whole  of    \                  ile 
was   the    shipwreck  of  geniun:    and  of 
genius  both  ih'      — -e  of  his  own  ca- 
lamities antl  ui                 ble  to  posterity. 
There  are  ftw  h;l.^  ol  .                             .-^e 
interesting,  J»r  more  d 
cess  and  aiiversity,  by  glorv  an             El- 
ation, by  the  ailmiralion  ofnia;i- !id 

the  persecution   of  enemies;   nor  from 
which,  I  may  a  '  '  '  — 

sons  of  inortl  ',  '. 

One  of  Ab« 
bard,  after  vs.. ,        i        .      J 


ry  of 
nthu- 
luxu- 


chtef  of  the  cathedrmi 
cer  Miry. 

t  Crftvi«r.  p.  171. 
chi.  t.  Ut..  p  975. 
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aiil]i(>r  of  a  work  called  the  Book  of  Sen- 
tences, which  obtained  the  highest  au- 
thority among  the  scholastic  dispntants. 
The  resort  of  students  to  Paris  became 
continually  greater  ;  they  appear,  before 
the  year  il69,  to  have  been  divided  into 
nations  ;*  and  probably  they  had  an  elect- 
ed rector  and  voluntary  rules  of  disci- 
pline about  the  same  time.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  decisively  proved ;  but  in 
the  last  year  of  the  twelfth  century,  they 
obtained  their  earliest  charter  from  Philip 
Augustus.! 

The  opinion  which  ascribes  the  found- 
University  ation  of  the  universitj*  of  Ox- 
of  Oxford,  f^^rd  to  Alfred,  if  it  cannot  be 
maintained  as  a  truth,  contains  no  intrin- 
sic marks  of  error.  Ingulfus,  abbot  of 
Croyland,  in  the  earliest  authentic  pas- 
sage that  can  be  adduced  to  this  point,J 
declares  that  he  was  sent  from  Westmin- 
ster to  the  school  at  Oxford,  where  he 
learned  Aristotle,  and  the  two  first 
Dooks  of  Tully's  rhetoric.*^  Since  a 
school  for  dialectics  and  rhetoric  subsist- 
ed at  Oxford,  a  town  of  but  middling 
size,  and  not  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  refer  its  foundation  to 
one  of  our  kings  ;  and  none  who  had 
reigned  after  Alfred  appears  likely  to 
have  manifested  such  zeal  for  learning. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  school 
of  Oxford  was  frequented  under  Edward 

♦  The  faculty  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Paris 
was  divided  into  four  nations;  those  of  France, 
Picardy,  JSormandy,  and  England.  These  had 
distinct  suffrages  in  the  affairs  of  the  university, 
and  consequently,  when  united,  outnumbered  the 
three  higher  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. In  1169,  Henry  11.  of  England  offers  to  re- 
fer his  dispute  with  Becket  to  the  provinces  of  the 
school  of  Paris. 

t  Crevier,  t.  i.,  p.  279.  The  first  statute  regula- 
ting the  discipline  of  the  university  was  given  by 
Robert  de  Courqon,  legate  of  Honorius  HI.,  in 
1215,  id.,  p.  296. 

J  No  one  probably  would  choose  to  rely  on  a 
passage  found  in  one  manuscript  of  Asserius, 
which  has  all  appearance  of  an  interpolation.  It 
is  evident,  from  an  anecdote  in  Wood's  History  of 
Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  23  (Gutch's  edition),  that  Cam- 
den did  not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  this  pas- 
sage, though  he  thought  proper  to  insert  it  in  the 
Britannia. 

()  The  mention  of  Aristotle  at  so  early  a  period 
might  seem  to  throw  some  suspicion  on  this  pas- 
sage. But  it  is  impossible  to  detach  it  from  the 
corlext;  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  intended  by 
Ingiilfua  were  translations  of  parts  of  his  logic  by 
Boethius  and  Victorin. — Brucker,  p.  678.  A  pas- 
sage indeed  in  Peter  of  Blois's  continuation  of  In- 
Kulfc3,  where  the  utudy  of  Averroes  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  Carnhridt^e  some  years  before 
be  was  born,  is  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
must  of  course  be  rejected  as  spurious.  In  the 
Gesta  Comitunr.  Andegavensium,  Fulk,  count  of 
Anjou,  who  lived  about  920,  is  said  to  have  been 
iilled  Arifitotelicis  et  Ciceronianis  ratiocination- 
oiis. 


the  Confessor.  There  follows  an  inter- 
val of  above. a  century,  during  which  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  contemporary  evi- 
dence of  its  continuance.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  Viicarius  read  lectures 
there  upon  civil  law ;  and  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  a  foreigner  would 
not  have  chosen  that  city  if  he  had  not 
found  a  seminary  of  learning  already 
established.  It  whs  probably  inconsid- 
erable, and  might  have  been  interrupted 
during  some  part  of  the  preceding  centu- 
ry.* In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  at 
least  of  Richard  I.,  Oxford  became  a 
very  flourishing  university,  and  in  1201, 
according  to  Wood,  contained  3000 
scholars.!  The  earliest  charters  were 
granted  by  John. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  construe  the 
word  university  in  the  strict  University 
sense  of  a  legal  incorporation,  ofBoiogna 
Bologna  might  lay  claim  to  a  highei 
antiquity  than  either  Paris  or  Oxford. 
There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  that  city  even  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;|  but  early  in  the  next,  the  revi- 
val of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  brought  a  throng 
of  scholars  round  the  chairs  of  its  profes- 
sors. Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1158,  by 
his  authentic  or  rescript  entitled  Habita, 
took  these  under  his  protection,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  tried  in  civil  suits  by 
their  own  judges.  This  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  even  from 
those  of  the  church,  was  naturally  covet- 
ed by  other  academies ;  it  was  granted 
to  the  university  of  Paris  by  its  earliest 
charter  from  Philip  Augustus,  Encourage. 
and  to  Oxford  by  John.  From  ment  giv'en 
this  time  the  golden  age  of  uni-  [J^J"^'"'^'^*' 
versities  commenced ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  they  were  favoured 
most  by  their  sovereigns  or  by  the  see 
of  Rome.  Their  history  indeed  is  full 
of  struggles  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  with  the  bishops  of  their  several 
cities,  wherein  they  were  sometimes  the 
aggressors,  and  generally  the  conquerors 
From  all  parts  of  Europe  students  resort- 
ed to  these  renowned  seats  of  learning 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  wrote  in  the  first  years  of  llenryJI.  F  reign, 
since  his  Policraticus  is  dedicated  to  Becket,  be- 
fore he  became  archbishop,  makes  no  mention  of 
Oxford,  which  he  would  ])robably  have  done  if  it 
had  been  an  eminent  seat  of  learning  at  that  lime. 

t  Wood's  Hist,  and  Aniiqu-.ties  of  Oxford,  p. 
177.  The  Benedictins  of  St.  Maur  say  that  there 
was  an  eminent  school  of  canon  law  at  Oxford 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  to  which 
many  students  repairerl  from  Paris. — Hist.  Litt.  de 
la  F'rance,  t.  ix.,  p.  216. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t.  iii.,  p.  259,  et  alibi.  Muratori, 
Dissert.  43 
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witli  an  eagerness  for  instruction  which 
may  astonish  those  who  reflect  how  littio 
of  what  we  now  deem  useful  could  be 
imparled.  At  Oxford,  under  Henry  111., 
it  is  said  that  there  were  30,000  scholars  ; 
an  exaggeration  whicii  seems  to  imply 
that  the  real  number  was  very  great.* 
A  respectable  contemporary  writer  as- 
serts that  there  were  full  10,000  at  Bo- 
logna about  the  same  timc.f  I  have  not 
observed  any  numerical  statement  as  to 
Paris  during  tliis  age ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tiiat  it  was  more  frequented 
than  any  other.  At  the  death  of  Charles 
VII.,  in  1453,  it  contained  25.000  stu- 
dents.l  In  the  thirteenth  century,  other 
universities  sprang  up  in  dilTerent  coun- 
tries :  Padua  and  Naples,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Frederick  II.,  a  zealous  and 
useful  friend  to  letters,'^  Toulouse  and 
Montpelier,  Camhfidge  and  Salamanca. || 
Orleans,  which  nad  long  been  distin- 
guished as  a  school  of  civil  law,  received 
the  i)rivileges  of  incorporation  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  Angers  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  same  age.^ 
Prague,  the  earliest  and  most  eminent 
of  German  universities,  was  founded  in 
1350;  a  secession  from  thence  of  Saxon 


♦  "  But  317100^  these,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  "a 
comnany  of  varlets,  who  pretended  to  be  scholars, 
ehullle.l  themselves  in,  and  did  act  much  villany  ni 
the  university  by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrelling, 
&c.  They  livetl  under  no  discipline,  neither  had 
they  tutors;  but  only,  forfa.shion  sake,  would  some- 
times thrust  them.selves  into  the  schools  at  ordi- 
nary lectures,  and  when  they  went  to  perform  any 
mischief,  then  would  they  be  accounted  scholars, 
that  so  they  might  free  themselves  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  burghers,"  p.  200.  If  we  allow  three 
varlets  to  one  scholar,  the  university  will  utill  have 
been  very  fully  frequented  by  the  latter. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  47.     Azariu.s,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  the  number 
.       was  about  13.000  m  his  time. — Miiraton,  Script. 
Rer.  Ital  ,  t.  xvi.,  p.  325. 

t  Villaret,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xvi  .  i..  HJl.     This 
may  perhaps  require  to  be  taken 
But  Pans  owes  a  great  part  of  its  : 
southern  bank  of  the  Seme  to  the  univf  rMiy.     Tlie 
students  are  said  to  have  been  about  l^.UJO  liefore 
1480— Crevier,  t.  iv..  p.  410. 

if  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  43  and  46. 

II  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  Canibndge 
as  a  place  of  leamine:.  if  I  mistake  not,  i^  m  Mat- 
thew Fans,  who  inlorms  U!«.  that  in  '  u 
having  cau.sed  three  clerks  of  Oxford  !■  i 
on  suspicion  of  murder,  the  whole  body  ;  s 
left  that  city,  anl  emigrate*!,  some  to  <  <•, 
some  to  Rpading,  in  ordt-r  to  carrv  on  t  ■< 
(p.  101,  edit.  liiS4).  But  It  may  U'  <  I, 
with  some  probability,  lh:it  they  wen-  ;''«i  lo  a 
town  so  <li.'*tant  a.H  Cainbridt'e  by  the  |)ri'vious  e«- 
tablishmentof  1  '  '  ■  •  .i  .  .i.,.^ 
The  mcorpora'  n. 
III.),  so  that  till  H  !■<  11"  .  in  «  111  iiM  II  (jal 
antiquity  of  our  two  unn 

IT  Crevier,  Hist,  de  I'L.....  ,.^....  de  Pans,  t.  ii., p. 
S16;  t.  Ul.,  p.  14C 


students,  in  consequence  of  the  nation, 
ality  of  the  Bohemians  and  the  Hussite 
schism,  gave  rise  to  that  of  Leiphic* 
The  fifteenth  cenlurj*  produced  stVL-ral 
new  academical  foundatiuus  iu  France 
and  S{)ain. 

A  large  proportion  of  scholars,  in  most 
of  those  institutions,  were  drawn  by  the 
love  of  science  from  foreign  countries. 
The  chief  uu.  •     • 

ticulardepar  •s 

was  unrivalled  lor  scliulaslic  t 

Bologna    and    Orleans,    and    a;. d 

Bourges,  for  jurisprudence  :  Montp*  lar 
for  medicine.     Though  i    "         '  ,- 

CCS.  as  in  the  case  of  Pr  .  ■> 

i  1   with  this   free    re»*irl  oi  lor- 

'  <)  places  (»f  education,  it  was  in 

general  a  wise  policy  of  government,  as 
well  as  of  the  universities  themselves,  to 
encourage  it.  The  thirty-tifih  article  of 
the   peace  of  Brftigm   ;  ~   fur  the 

restoration  of  former  p.  >  lo  stu- 

dents respectively  in  the  French  and  1  !:..:- 
lish  universities.!  Various  letters  i>ai- 
ent  will  be  found  in  Kymer's  collection, 
securing  to  Scottish  as  well  as  Fr«  lu  h 
natives  a  safe  passaqe  to  their  pKn*  "f 
education.    The  Knglish  nation,  i  _' 

however   the   Flemings    and   tit: .; 

had  a  separate  vote  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
at  Paris.     But  foreign  students  \^    -    •    '. 
1  believe,   so    numerous   in  the 
academies. 

If  endowments  and  privileges  are  iho 
means  of  quickening  a  zeal  for  let'  . 
they  were  liberally  bestowed  in  the  li..*  e 
last  of  the  middle  ages.  Crevier  enumer- 
ates fifte.'jn  <  " 
versity  of  Pa; 

tury,  besides  cnie  or  two  of  a  hliU  r.iriier 
date.  Two  only,  or  at  most  three,  ex- 
isted in  that  age  at  Oxford,  and  but  one 
at  Cambridge.  In  the  ne.xi  two  ceuiu- 
ries,  these  universities  could  boast,  ;m 
every    one    knows,    of    mai  '  I 

foundations;    though  nuieh  <  \  i 

number  by  those  of  Paris.     Co  ! 

as   ecclesiastical   institutions,   it 
surprising  that  the  unixersities  e 


suits    atlecting    their    inem  < 

jurisdiction  was,  however,  Ic  ..  ! 

as   personal,  and    in   reality   ei 

<(1  on  the  re     '  dice  of  *' 

.\t  P.irin  the  .   tunie.l  •  t 

alnise.  ami  r:i\«'  ri?»e  lo  n  ■i 

contentlon^.^     SliU   mor<- 

•  PfeflM.  Abr«f4  Ctnaoolociqw  ^  ^HiM  ^ 
rAllemagD*.  p.  550,  607. 

t  Kyiner.  t.  vi..  p.  299.     t  Crwirr,  I  ii.  p  VP 
if  Crevier  atitl  ViUarvl, 
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vantages  were  those  relating  to  ecclesi- 
dstical  prelerments,  of  which  a  large 
proporiion  was  reserved  in  France  to 
academical  graduates.  Something  of 
>he  same  sort,  though  less  extensive, 
may  still  be  placed  in  the  rules  respect- 
ing plurality  of  benefices  in  our  English 
church. 

Tliis  remarkable  and  almost  sudden 
Causes  of  transition  from  a  total  indiffer- 
iheir  ceiet>-  eucc  to  all  intellectual  pursuits 
'■"^'-  cannot  be  ascribed  perhaps   to 

any  general  causes.  The  restoration  of 
the  civil,  and  the  formation  of  the  canon 
law,  were  indeed  eminently  conducive  to 
it,  and  a  large  proportion  of  scholars  in 
most  universities  confined  themselves 
to  jurisprudence.  But  the  chief  attrac- 
Schoiastic  tion  to  the  studious  was  the 
philosophy,  new  scholastic  philosophy.  The 
-ove  of  contention,  especially  with  such 
arms  as  the  art  of  dialectics  supplies  to 
an  acute  understanding,  is  natural 
enough  to  mankind.  That  of  specula- 
ting upon  the  mysterious  questions  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  is  not  less  so. 
These  disputes  and  speculations,  howev- 
er, appear  to  have  excited  little  interest, 
till,  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Koscelin,  a  professor  of  logic,  re- 
vived the  old  question  of  the  Grecian 
schools  respecting  universal  ideas,  the 
reality  of  which  he  denied.  This  kindled 
a  spirit  of  metaphysical  discussion,  which 
Lanfranc  and  Ansehn,  successively  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  kept  alive ;  and 
in  the  next  century,  Abelard  and  Peter 
Lombard,  especially  the  latter,  completed 
the  scholastic  system  of  philosophizing. 
The  logic  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been 
partly  known  in  the  eleventh  century, 
although  that  of  Augustin  was  perhaps 
in  higher  estimation  ;*  in  the  twelfth  it 
obtained  more  decisive  influence.  His 
metaphysics,  to  which  the  logic  might 
be  considered  as  preparatory,  were  intro- 
duced through  translations  from  the  Ara- 
bic, and  perhaps  also  from  the  Greek, 
early   in  the   ensuing   century.f      This 

♦  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosophise,  t.  iii.,  p.  078. 

•f  Id.,  ibid.  Tiraboschi  conceives  that  the  trans- 
lations of  Aristotle  made  by  command  of  Frederick 
II.  were  directly  from  the  Greek,  t.  iv.,  p.  145;  and 
cens-jres  Brucker  for  the  contrary  opmion.  Buhle, ' 
however  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophic  Moderne,  t.  i.,  p. 
696),  appears  to  agree  with  Brucker.  It  is  ahnost 
certain  that  versions  were  made  from  the  Arabic 
Ari.st.o.le  :  which  itself  was  not  immediately  taken 
from  the  Greek,  but  from  a  Syriac  medium. — Gin- 
guen^,  Hist.  Litt.  de  i'ltalie,  t.  i.,  p.  212  (on  the 
authority  of  M.  Langles). 

It  was  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  that 
,he  scholastics  of  Europe  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Anguage.  His  writmgs  had  produced  in  the  flour- 
ic:iu;{  Mahometan  kmgdoms   a  vast  number  of 


work,  condemned  at  first  by  the  decrees 
of  popes  and  councils,  on  accoimt  of  its 
supposed  tendency  to  atheism,  acquired 
by  degrees  an  influence,  to  which  even 
popes  and  councils  were  obliged  to 
yield.  The  Mendicant  Friars,  establish- 
ed throughout  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  greatly  contributed  to  promote 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  its  final 
reception  into  the  orthodox  system  of 
the  church  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  boast  of  the  Do- 
minican order,  and  certainly  the  most 
distinguished  metaphysician  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  His  authority  silenced  all  scru- 
ples as  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  the  two 
philosophers  were  treated  with  equally 
implicit  deference  by  the  later  school- 
men.* 

This  scholastic  philosophy,  so  famous 
for  several  ages,  has  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten.  The  history  of  liter- 
ature, like  that  of  empire,  is  full  of  revo- 
lutions. Our  public  libraries  are  ceme- 
teries of  departed  reputation ;  and  the 
dust  accumulating  upon  their  untouched 
volumes  speaks  as  forcibly  as  the  grass 
that  waves  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
Few,  very  few,  for  a  hundred  years  past, 
have  broken  the  repose  of  the  immense 
works  of  the  schoolmen.  None  perhaps 
in  our  own  country  have  acquainted  them- 
selves particularly  with  their  contents. 
Leibnitz,  however,  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  one  conversant  with  modern  phi- 
losophy would  undertake  to  extract  the 


commentators,  and  of  metaphysicians  trained  in 
the  same  school.  Of  these,  Averroes,  a  native  of 
Cordova,  who  died  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  the  most  eminent.  It  would  be  curious  to 
examine  more  minutely  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  the  original  writings  of  these  famous  men, 
which  no  doubt  have  sutifered  in  translation.  A  ^ 
passage  in  Al  Gazel,  which  Mr.  Turner  has  ren 
dered  from  the  Latin,  with  all  the  disadvantage  o^ 
a  double  remove  from  the  author's  words,  appear? 
to  state  the  argument  in  favour  of  that  class  oi 
nominalists,  called  conceptuoJisis  (the  only  realists 
who  remain  in  the  present  age),  with  more  clear 
ness  and  precision  than  any  tiling  I  have  seen  from 
the  schoolmen.  Al  Gazel  died  in  1126,  and  conse- 
quently might  have  suggested  this  theory  to  Abe- 
lard, which  however  is  not  probable. — Turner's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  513. 

*  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosophise,  t.  iii.  1 
have  found  no  better  guide  than  Brucker.  But  he 
confesses  himself  not  to  have  read  the  original 
writings  of  the  scholastics;  an  admission  which 
every  reader  will  perceive  to  be  quite  necessary. 
Consequently,  he  gives  us  rather  a  verbose  decla 
mation  against  their  philosophy,  than  any  clear 
view  of  its  character.  Of  the  valuable  works  late. 
ly  published  in  Germany  on  the  history  of  Philoso- 
phy, I  have  only  seen  that  of  Buhle,  whicli  did  not 
fall  into  my  hands  till  I  had  nearly  written  these 
pages.  Tiedeman  and  Tenneman  are,  1  beliete, 
still  untranslated. 
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scattered  particles  of  gold  which  may  be 
hidden  in  their  abandoned  mines.  This 
wish  has  been  at  length  partially  fullilled 
by  three  or  four  of  those  industrious  stu- 
dents and  keen  metaphysicians,  who  do 
honour  to  modern  Germany.  But  most 
of  their  works  are  unknown  to  me  except 
by  repute ;  and  as  thoy  all  appear  to  be 
formed  on  a  very  extensive  plan,  I  doubt 
whether  even  those  laborious  men  could 
afford  adequate  time  for  this  ungrateful 
research.  Vet  we  cannot  pretend  to 
deny,  that  Roscelin,  Anselm,  Abelard, 
Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockliam, 
were  men  of  acute  and  even  profound 
understandings,  the  giants  of  their  own 
generation.  Even  with  the  slight  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  their  tenets,  there 
appear  through  the  cloud  of  repulsive 
technical  barbarisms  rays  of  metaphys- 
ical genius  which  this  age  ought  not 
to  despise.  Thus,  in  the  works  of  An- 
selm is  found  the  celebrated  argument  of 
Des  Cartes  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  being.  One  great  object  that 
most  of  the  schoolmen  had  in  view  was 
to  establish  the  principles  of  natural  the- 
ology by  abstract  reasoning.  This  rea- 
soning was  doubtless  liable  to  great  dilTi- 
culiics.  But  a  modern  writer,  who 
seems  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, assures  us  tiiat  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  mention  any  theoretical  argument  to 
prove  the  divine  attributes,  or  any  objec- 
tion capable  of  being  raised  against  the 
proof,  which  we  do  not  find  in  some  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers. •  Tl;e  most 
celebrated  subjects  of  discussion,  and 
those  on  which  this  class  of  reasoncrs 
were  most  divided,  were  the  reality  of 
universal  ideas,  considered  as  extrinsic 
to  the  human  mind,  and  the  freedom  of 
will.  Tiiese  have  not  ceased  to  occupy 
the  thouglits  of  metaphysicians ;  but  it 
will  generally  be  allowed  that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Realists  in  the  former  ques- 
tion does  not  give  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  scholastic  system. f 

♦  Bnhle,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  .Mwleme,  t.  i.,  p. 
723.  This  atithor  raises,  iipoii  tho  wholr,  a  favour- 
able notion  of  Anselm  anil  Aquinas  ;  but  he  hard- 
ly noticf's  any  other. 

f  Mr.Tnrn'T  hn".  with  his  chamcteriMic  •pint of 
«nterpri>  •  me  of  th'  -  of  our 

chief  Ki.  II.  Duns  >  I  Ock- 

h&m(Hisi.  u!  Kii^,'.,  vul.  i.),  and  even  ^imu  us  some 
eztractM  fiom  them.  Thev  «p«-in  to  me  vorr  friT. 
olous,  80  far  as  I  can  co".  "  '.- 

iiam,  in  paiticular,  falls  v  ' 

peeled;  ami  his  nominaii-in  i-  - 
trom  thai  of  Bcrkf'h'V.     We  cnii 
J[ian  in  t  tie  rit;ht.  who  is  so  by  accKitir,  .unl  iiinniKii 
•optislical    rtMsoning.      However,  a   well-known 


But  all  diJcovery  of  iniih  by  means  of 
these  controversies  was  rendered  i 
less   by  two   insurmountable  obslai  ..  ^  . 
the  authority  uf  Aristotle,  aiid  that  of  the 
church.       VVhercvt-r   o'c  r- 

ence  is  subsiiiuied  for  b«  .  a 

if  she  is  not  already  at  hand,  wni  ncvci 
be  attained.  The  scholastics  did  n»)t  un- 
derstand Aristotle,  whose  original  wri- 
tings they  could  not  read  ;•  but  his  name 
was  received  willi  implicit  fnth.  They 
learned  his   peculiar  U"  1 

fancied  that  he  had  givt :  >, 

The   authority  of  the  church  did  them 
still  more  harm.     It  has  been  «aid,  and 
probably  with  much  truth,  that  iluir  iin'i 
ai)hysics  were  injurious  to  their  ! 
But  1  must  observe  in  return,  ii.  .r 

theology  was  equally  injurious  to  their 
metaphys'cs.  Their  disputes  continually 
turned  upon  questions  either  involving 
absurdity  and   contradiction,  or  — ^i 

inscrutable    by   human    compi«  :. 

Those  who  assert  the  greatest  antiquity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  the 
real  presence,  allow  that  both  the  word 
and  the  definition  of  transubstanti.ition 
are  owing  to  the  scholastic  writers.  Tlu  ir 
subtleties  were  not  always  so  well  re- 
ceived. They  reasoned  at  imminenl 
peril  of  being  charged  with  heresy,  which 
Roscelin,  Abelard,  Lombard,  aiifl  Ock- 
liam, did  not  escape.  In  the  virnliiil 
factions  that  arose  out  of  their  n 
ical  quarrels,  either  party  was  -  «. 

expose  its  adversary  to  detraction  and 
persecution.     The  nominalists  wen    m-. 
cused,  one  hardly  sees  why.  with  r. 
cing,  like   S  '     "         ''  m 

Trinity  to  m-  .  .- 


.irtii  :i>  III   tlic   Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LIII.,  p, 
1  1*enncman,  a  more  favourable  ac- 


(J                            :n. 

P»i                  iv  havp  in 
l)e  m<  •               ' 'n  Ihan  ' 

iuur  ti. 
m«»     r 

• 

short  time,  I  have  met 
wntors  who  have  rra'!  ; 

(1 

Mr.  Turner,    .Mr.   1' 
the  EdinburRh  Ko\i 
self  to  Ihifik  that  thtfiJ  arc- 
try  who  could  say  the   m 
however,  of  his  wntinjjs  > 
of  instruction  of  Boin**  *' 

.....ner 
tranc« 

J 

•  Roger  Bacon,  1  \ 
th«»  mid'IU^   «?«•".  r 

01 

of 

A 

an  1  I ' 

I, 

h 

he  Jfl  ' 

I 

1 

»S..v,..K-      -.-      .....~      '• -      ■■ 

•UikIs  them.— Opua  M»«ua,  p  4^ 
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ists,  with  more  pretence,  incurred  the 
jmputation  of  holding  a  hinguage  that  sa- 
voured of  atheism.*  In  the  controversy 
which  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
disciples  respectively  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Dims  Scotus,  maintained  about 
^race  and  free-will,  it  was  of  course  still 
more  easy  to  deal  in  mutual  reproaches 
of  heterodoxy.  But  the  schoolmen  were 
in  general  prudent  enough  not  to  defy  the 
censures  of  the  church;  and  the  popes, 
m  return  for  the  support  they  gave  to  all 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See, 
connived  at  this  factious  wrangling,  which 
threatened  no  serious  mischief,  as  it  did 
not  proceed  from  any  independent  spirit 
of  research.  Yet,  with  all  their  apparent 
conformity  to  the  received  creed,  there 
was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  great  deal  of  real  deviation 
from  orthodoxy,  and  even  of  inifidehty. 
The  scholastic  mode  of  dispute,  admit- 
ting of  no  termination,  and  producing  no 
conviction,  was  the  sure  cause  of  skep- 
ticism ;  and  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
especially  with  the  com.mentaries  of 
Averroes,  bore  an  aspect  very  unfavour- 
able to  natural  religion.f  The  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
master,  was  like  a  barren  tree,  that  con- 
ceals its  want  of  fruit  by  profusion  of 
leaves.  But  the  scholastic  ontology  was 
much  worse.  What  could  be  more  tri- 
fling than  disquisitions  about  the  nature 
of  angels,  their  modes  of  operation,  their 
means  of  conversing,  or  (for  these  were 
distmg^jished)  the  morning  and  evening 
state  ot  their  understandings  1%  Into  such 
folhei  the  schoolmen  appear  to  have 
launched,  partly  because  there  was  less 
danger  of  running  against  a  heresy  in  a 
matter  where  the  church  had  defined  so 
little;  partly  from  their  presumption, 
which  disdained  all  inquiries  into  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  merely  a  part  of  physics; 
and  in  no  small  degree  through  a  spirit 
of  mystical  fanaticism,  derived  from  the 
oriental  philosophy,  and  the  latter  Pla- 
tonists,  which  blended  itself  with  the 
cold-blooded  technicalities  of  the  Aristo- 

•  Bnicker,  p.  7.33,  912.  Mr.  Turner  has  fallen 
jnto  some  confusion  as  to  this  point,  and  supposes 
the  nominalist  system  to  have  had  a  pantheistical 
tendency,  not  clearly  apprehending  its  characteris- 
tics, p.  512. 

t  Petrarch  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  irreli- 
gion  that  prevailed  among  the  learned  at  Venice 
and  Padua,  in  consequence  of  their  unbounded  ad- 
miration for  Aristotle  and  Averroes.  One  of  this 
Bchwjl,  conversing  with  hirn,  after  expressing  much 
contempt  for  the  Apostles  and  Fathers,  exclaimed  : 
Utinam  tn  Averroim  pati  posses,  ut  videres  quanto 
ille  tuis  his  nugatonbus  maior  .sit !— Mem.  tie  P^- 
traique,  i.  iii.,  p.  759.    Tiraboschi,  t.  v.,  p.  1G2. 

t  Bnicker,  p.  898. 


telian  school.*  But  this  unproductive 
waste  of  the  faculties  could  not  last  for 
ever.  Men  discovered  that  they  had  giv 
en  their  time  for  the  promise  of  wisdom, 
and  been  cheated  in  the  bargain.  What 
John  of  Salisbury  observes  of  the  Paris- 
ian dialectitians  in  his  own  time,  that  af- 
ter several  years  absence  he  found  them 
not  a  step  advanced,  and  still  employed 
in  urging  and  parrying  the  same  argu- 
ments, Vkcis  equally  apphcable  to  the  pe- 
riod of  centuries.  After  three  or  four 
hundred  years,  the  scholastics  had  not 
untied  a  single  knot,  nor  added  one  une- 
quivocal truth  to  the  domain  of  philos- 
ophy. As  this  became  more  evident,  the 
enthusiasm  for  that  kind  of  learning  de- 
cline ;  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  few  distinguished  teachers  arose 
among  the  schoolmen;  and  at  the  revival 
of  letters,  their  pretended  science  had 
no  advocates  left  but  among  the  prejudi- 
ced or  ignorant  adherents  of  established 
systems.  How  different  is  the  state  of 
genuine  philosophy,  the  zeal  for  which 
will  never  wear  out  by  length  of  time  or 


*  This  mystical  philosophy  appears  to  have  leen 
introduced  into  Europe  by  John  Scotus,  whom 
Buhle  treats  as  the  founder  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy; though,  as  it  made  no  sensible  progress 
for  two  centuries  after  his  time,  it  seems  more  rat 
ural  to  give  that  credit  to  Roscelm  and  Anselm. 
Scotus,  or  Erigena,  as  he  is  perhaps  more  frequent- 
ly called,  took  up,  through  the  medium  of  a  spuri- 
ous work,  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
that  remarkable  system,  which  has  from  time  im 
memorial  prevailed  in  some  schools  of  the  East, 
wherein  all  external  phenomena,  as  well  as  all 
subordinate  intellects,  are  considered  as  emanating 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  into  whose  essence  they 
are  hereafter  to  be  absorbed.  This  system,  repro- 
duced under  various  modifications,  and  cofnbined 
with  various  theories  of  philosophy  and  religiori, 
is  perhaps  the  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  soli- 
tary speculation,  and  consequently  tlie  most  3X- 
tensively  diffused  of  any  which  those  high  themea 
have  engendered.  It  originated,  no  doubt,  in  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  Divine  omnipotence  and  ubi 
quity.  But  clearness  of  expression,  or  indeed  of 
ideas,  being  not  easily  connected  with  mysticism 
the  language  of  philosophers  adopting  the  theory 
of  emanation  is  often  hardly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  pantheists.  Brucker,  very  unjustly,  as 
I  irnap;ine  from  the  passages  he  quotes,  accuses 
John  Erigena  of  pantheism.— (Hist.  Crit.  Philos., 
p.  G20.)  The  charge  would,  however,  be  better 
grounded  against  some  whose  style  might  deceive 
an  unaccustomed  reader.  In  fact,  the  philosophy 
of  emanation  leads  very  nearly  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  universal  s\ibstar;ce,  which  begot  the  atheistic 
system  of  Spinoza,  and  which  appears  to  have  re- 
vived with  similar  consequences  among  the  meta- 
physicians of  (jerrnany.  How  very  closely  the 
language  of  this  oriental  philosophy,  or  even  of 
that  which  regards  the  Deity  as  the  soul  of  the 
world,  mav  verge  upon  pantheism,  will  be  per 
ceived  (without  the  trouble  of  reading  the  first 
book  of  Cudworth)  from  two  famous  passages  of 
Virgil  andLucan.— Gcorg.,l.iv.,v.219;  and  Phar 
ealia,  1.  viii.,  v.  578. 
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change  of  fashion,  btcause  the  inquirer, 
unrestrained  by  authority,  is  perpetually 
cheered  by  the  discovery  of  truth  in  re- 
searches which  the  bournlless  riches  of 
nature  seem  to  render  indefinitely  pro- 
gressive ! 

Yet,  upon  a  general  consideration,  the 
attention  paid  in  the  iniiversities  to 
scholastic  philosophy  may  be  deemed  a 
source  of  improvement  in  the  intellectu- 
al character,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  perfect  ignorance  of  some  preceding 
ages.  Whether  the  same  industry  would 
not  have  been  more  profitably  directed, 
if  the  love  of  metaphysics  had  not  in- 
tervened, is  another  question.  Philolo- 
gy, or  the  principles  of  good  taste,  de- 
generated through  the  prevalence  of 
school  logic.  The  Latin  cfwnpositions 
of  the  twelfth  centurj'^  are  better  than 
those  of  the  three  that  followed ;  at 
least  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  any 
real  correctness  of  taste  or  general  ele- 
gance of  style  was  likely  to  subsist  in 
so  imperfect  a  condition  of  society. 
These  qualities  seem  to  require  acertani 
harmonious  correspondence  in  the  tone 
of  maimers,  before  they  can  establish  a 
prevalent  influence  over  literature.  A 
more  real  evil  was  the  diverting  studious 
men  from  mathematical  science.  Early 
111  the  twelftli  century,  several  persons, 
chiefly  English,  had  brought  into  Europe 
some  of  the  Arabian  writintjs  on  geome- 
try'' and  physics.  In  the  thirteenth  the 
ivorks  of  Euclid  were  commented  upon  , 
by  Campano  ;•  and  Roger  I'acon  was  I 
fully  acquainted  with  them.f     Algebra, 

♦  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  150. 

t  "i"'  1  very  copious  and  sensible  account 

of  K  I  m  WfHxJ's  History  of  Oxford,  vol. 

i.,  p.  .)  >  - 1  >  futt  li's  edition)-  1  am  a  little  surprised 
that  Antony  should  have  found  out  Hwon's  merit. 
It  is  like  an  0)ster  judging  of  a  lineof-batlle  ship. 
But  I  ought  not  to  gibe  at  the  poor  antiquary  when 
he  shows  ' '  - "v^e. 

Then*-  between  Ro^er  Macon  and  his 

greater  ii ....     ....    i.s  very  re'MTU,'.,.      Whether 

Lord  Uacvn  ever  read  the  0\>        '  I  know  not, 

but  it  is  singular  that  hi«  fa\i  ..        .    unt  expres- 
sion, prrrroaatiiuB  scientiarum,  should  Ik*  found  in 
that  wo:!;,  though  not  used  with  l!i<-  v mi.-  iillii.sinii 
to  the  Roman  comitia.     And  wl. 
sixth  part  of  the  Ojjus  .Majiis,  u|' 
science,  must  be  struck  l>y  ii  as  the  ; 
spirit,  of  the  Novum  Organiiin     Tt, 
fuine  and  sometimes  rash  C'  ' 
of  physical  discoveries,  the  ^  ,  .  —  ;   :  t  v 

penment,  the  same  preference  ul  liiuiii  livf  to  alj- 
Stract  reaxi'tii;ir,  pervade  both  work"  R'>/t  h\ 
con's  phi  Hiiirii  may  !>«• 

followiiiL:  buo  sunt  Mi 

scilicet   per  au.iinentum  et   ex;-  .i.     Ar- 

gumentum  ronchnlil  el  facit  noh  ••  qurs- 

tionem  ;  sed  i  ion  cert  ifirat  neque  n:.  "i- 

tioQcm  ut  quiescat  anunus  m  intuitu  N  ..st 

LI 


'  as  fiT  as  the  .\rabians  knew  i-.  extending 
!  to  quadratic  equations,  was  actually  in 
the  hands  of  seme  Italians  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  same  ag«',  and  pre 
served  for  almost  three  hundred  years  a^ 
a  secret,  though  without  any  conception 
of  its  importance.  As  abstract  rnathe^ 
matics  require  no  collateral  aid,  ihev 
may  reach  the  highest  perfection  in 
ages  of  general  barbarism ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  the  course 
of  study  had  been  directed  that  way, 
there  should  not  have  arisen  a  Newton 
or  a  La  Place,  instead  of  an  A'jiiinas  or 
an  Ockham.     The  knowlc^  ] 

by  Hoger  Bacon  and  by  A.  -; 

nus,  even  in  the  mixed  mathematics, 
under  every  disadvantage  fr(^(Ml  the  im- 
perfection of  instruments  and  the  want 
of  recorded  experience,  ar-  » 

inspire  us  with  regret  that  t       ,  i 

poraries  were  more  inclined  to  a>>ionish 
ment  than  to  emulation.  These  inqui 
ries  indeed  were  subject  to  the  orilt  a' 
of  fire,  the  great  purifier  of  books  ano 
men;  for  if  the  metaphysician  stood  a 
chance  of  being  burnt  as  a  heretic, 
the  natural  philosopher  was  in  not  les? 
jeopardy  as  a  magician.* 

A  far  more  substantial  cause  of  r  *   ! 
Jectual  improvement   was   the  «•„- 
development  of  tlH)sc  new  Ian-  » 

guages  that  spranij  out  of  the 
corniption  of  Latin.     For  three  or  foui 
centuries  after  what  was  called  the  ro- 
mance tongue  was    sixiken    in    France, 
there  remain  but  few  vestiges  o;"        ■    i 
j)loyment  in  writing;  thouijh  w.  >i 

draw  an  absolute  inference  from  our 
want  of  proof,  and  a  critic  of  much  au- 
thority supposes  translations  to  have 
been  made'  into  it  for  religious  purfioses 

from  the  time  of  CharlemaLNie.f  . 

,  1     .1  1  I).»  « on  of 

During    this    period    the    Ian-  ,:,,  r..fi,«nr« 
guage  was  split  into  two  xcry  I*'*",*"  ""," 
separate  dialects,  the   regions 
of  which  may  be  considercr'   •' 
no    means    strictly,    as  di\ 


Iwu  J>a.<ci«. 


■!i  by 
the 


•  t  "ij.rn'fif  I 


<<ni  .,     niflf  i     Vi  •^_.,  r 


.quislioii 

1  r  L.'\rin-i/ 


'   .S<  (  :ia  Uu  ul  (J«ccu  u  Ascoli  in  1  '  h 

t  v.,  p    174. 

t  Ia^  H<Buf.  UStc.  d«  I'Acad.  dm  UAcruif  • 
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Loire.  These  were  called  the  Langue  | 
d'Oii  and  the  Langue  d"Oc  ;  or,  in  more  | 
modern  terms,  the  French  and  Proven(;al  \ 
dialects.  In  the  latter  of  these  I  know  j 
of  nothing  which  can  even  by  name  be  ' 
traced  beyond  the  year  1100.  About  [ 
that  time,  Gregory  de  Bechada,  a  gentle-  i 
man  of  Limousin,  recorded  the  memo- 
rable events  of  the  first  crusade,  then  re- 
cent, in  a  metrical  history  of  great 
length.*  This  poem  has  altogether  per- 
ished :  which,  considering  the  populari- 
ty of  its  subject,  as  M.  Sismondi  justly 
remarks,  would  probably  not  have  been 
the  case  if  it  had  possessed  any  merit. 
But  very  soon  afierward,  a  multitude  of 
poets,  like  a  swarm  of  summer  insects, 
appeared  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Troubadours  France.  These  were  the  cel- 
Df  Provence,  ebrated  Troubadours,  whose 
fame  depends  far  less  on  their  positive 
excellence  than  on  the  darkness  of  pre- 
ceding ages,  on  the  temporary  sensation 
♦ii'-v  excited,  and  their  permanent  influ- 
ei-cf  on  the  state  of  European  poetry. 
From  William,  count  of  Poitou,  the  ear- 
liest troubadour  on  record,  who  died  in 
1126,  to  their  extinction  about  the  end 
of  the  next  century,  there  were  probably 
several  hundred  of  these  versifiers  in  the 
language  of  Provence,  though  not  al-^ 
ways  natives  of  France.  Millot  has 
published  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two,  besides  the  names  of  many 
more  whose  history  is  unknown ;  and  a 
still  greater  number,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, are  unknown  by  name.  Among 
those  poets  are  reckoned  a  king  of  Eng- 
land (Richard  L),  two  of  ATragon,  one  of 
Sicily,  a  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  a  count  of 
Foix,  a  prince  of  Orange,  many  noble- 
men, and  several  ladies.  One  can  hard- 
ly pretend  to  account  for  this  sudden  and 
transitory  love  of  verse  ;  but  it  is  mani- 
festly one  symptom  of  the  rapid  impulse 
which  the  human  mind  received  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  contemporaneous 
with  the  severer  studies  that  began  to 
flourish  in  the  universities.  It  was  en- 
couraged by  the  prosperity  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence,  undisturbed,  compara- 
tively with  other  countries,  by  internal 

♦  Gregonus,  cognomento  Bechatia,  de  Castro 
de  Turribus,  professione  miles,  subtilissimi  ingenii 
vir,  aliquantulurn  imbutiis  literis,  liorum  gesta 
proBiiorum  inaterna  lingua  rythmo  vulgari,  ut  pop- 
ulus  pleniter  intelligorel,  ingens  volumen  decenter 
composuit,  et  ut  veraet  faceta  verba  proferret,  duo- 
decirn  annorum  spatium  super  hoc  opus  operam  de- 
dit.  Ne  vero  vilcsceret  propter  verbum  vulgnre,  non 
sine  prBBcepto  episcopi  Eustor^ii,  et  consilio  Gau- 
berti  Norrnanni  hoc  opus  aggressus  est.  I  tran- 
Bcribe  this  from  M.  Heeren's  Essai  sur  les  Croi- 
Bade-»,  p.  417  ;  whose  reference  is  to  Labb6,  Bibho- 
tbeca  nova  MSS, ,  t.  ii.,  p.  296. 


warfare,  and  disposed  by  the  temper  of 
their  inhabituits  to  feel  with  voluptuous 
sensibility  the  charm  of  music  and  am- 
orous poetry.  But  the  tremendous  storm 
that  fell  upon  Languedoc  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois  shook  off  the  fl;Vv- 
ers  of  Provencal  verse  ;  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  fief  of  Toulouse,  with  the 
removal  of  the  counts  of  Provence  to 
Naples,  deprived  the  troubadours  of  theii 
most  eminent  patrons.  An  attempt  waa 
made  in  the  next  century  to  revive  them, 
by  distributing  prizes  for  the  best  compo- 
sition in  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse, 
which  have  sometimes  been  erroneous- 
ly referred  to  a  higher  antiquity.*  This 
institution  perhaps  still  remains;  but, 
even  in  its  earliest  period,  it  did  not  es- 
tablish the,  name  of  any  Provencal  poet 
Nor  can  we  deem  those  fantastical  so- 
lemnities, styled  Courts  of  Love,  where 
ridiculous  questions  of  metaphysical  gal- 
lantry w^ere  debated  by  poetical  advo- 
cates, under  the  presidency  and  arbitra- 
tion of  certain  ladies,  much  calculated 
to  bring  forward  any  genuine  excellence. 
They  illustrate,  however,  what  is  more 
immediately  my  own  object,  the  general 
ardour  for  poetry,  and  the  manners  of 
those  chivalrous  ages.t 

The  great  reputation  acquired  by  the 
troubadours,    and    panegyrics  Their  poeti- 
lavished  on  some  of  them  by  cairharacttr 
Dante   and  Petrarch,   excited  a  curios 
ity  among  literary  men  which  has  beer 
a  good  deal  disappointed  by  further  ac 
quaintance.     An  excellent  French  anti 
quarian  of  the  last  age,  La  Curne  de  St 
Palaye,  spent  great  part  of  his  life  iu 
accumulating  manuscripts  of  Provengal 
poetry,  very  httle  of  which  had  ever  bet.n 
printed.     Translations  from  part  of  this 
collection,  with  memorials  of  the  writers 
were  published  by  Millot;   and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  often  meet  with  passages 
in  his  three  volumes  which  give  us  any 
poetical  pleasure.^     Some  of  the  original 
poems  have   since  been  published,  and 
the  extracts  m-ade  from  them  by  the  re- 
cent historians  of  southern  hterature  are 

*  De  Sade,  Vie  de  Potrarque,  t.  i.,  p.  155.     Sis- 
mondi, Lilt,  du  Midi.t.  i.,  p.  228. 

t  For  the  Courts  of  Love,  see  De  Sade,  Vie  d« 
Pctrarque,  t.  ii.,  note  19.  Le  Grand,  Fabhaux,  t. 
i.,  p.  270.  Roquefort,  Etat  de  la  Poesie  Fran<;oise, 
p.  94.  I  have  never  had  patience  to  look  at  the 
older  writers  who  have  treated  this  tiresome  sub 
ject  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the  coun 
try  which  has  produced  more  em!fjent  and  origi 
nal  poets  than  any  other  has  never  been  infected 
by  the  fopperies  of  academies  and  their  prizes. 
Such  an  institution  as  the  Society  degu  Arcadi 
could  at  no  time  have  endured  public  ridicule  in 
England  for  a  fortnight. 

X  H.8toire  Lilt,  des  Troubadours,  Pario  1774 
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rather  superior.    The  troubrtdours  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  suhjects  of  love, 
or*rather  gallantry,  and  to  satires  (sir- 
ventes)  which  are  sometimes  keen  and 
spirited.     No  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
hardly  any  tales,  are  found  among  their 
works.     There    seems   a    general   defi- 
ciency of  imag  nation,  and  especially  of 
that  vivid  description  which  distinguishes 
works  of  genius  in  the  rudest  period  of 
society.     In   the   poetry   of   sentiment, 
their  favourite  province,  they  seldom  at- 
tain any  natural  expression,  and  conse- 
quently produce  no  interest.     I  speak,  of 
course,  on  the  presumption  that  the  best 
specimens  have  been  exhibited  by  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  task.     It  must 
be    allowed,    however,   that  we    cannot 
judge  of  the  troubadours  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  through  the  prose  trans- 
lations of  Millot.     Their  poetry  was  en- 
tirely of  that   class  which  is   allied   to 
music,  and  excites  the  fancy  or  feelings 
rather  by  the  power  Of  sound  than  any 
Btimulancy  of  imagery  and  passion.    Pos- 
sessing a  flexible  and   harmonious  lan- 
guage, they  invented  a  variety  of  metri- 
cal arrangements,  perfectly  new  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.     The   Latin  hymns 
were  striking,  but  monotonous,  the  metre 
of  the  northern  French  unvaried  ;  but  in 
Provencal  poetry  almost  every  length  of 
verse,  from  two  syllables  to  twelve,  and 
the  most  intricate' disposition  of  rhymes, 
were  at   the   choice  of  the  troubadour. 
The  canzoni,   the  sestine,  all  the  lyric 
metres  of   Italy  and    Spain,   were   bor- 
rowed from  his  treasury.     With  such  a 
command  of  poetical  sounds,  it  was  natu- 
ral tjjat   he   should   inspire  delight  into 
ears  not  yet  rendered  familiar  to  the  arti- 
fices of  verse  ;   and  even  now  the  frag- 
ments of  these  ancient  lays,  quoted  by 
M.  Sismondi  and  M.  Gingucne,  seem  to 
possess  a  si»rl  of  charm  that  has  evapo- 
rated in  translation.     U[)on  this  harmony, 
and  upon  the  facility  with  which  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  deluded  into  an  admiration 
of  exaggerated  sentiment  in  poetr^^  they 
depended  for  their  intluence.     And,  how- 
ever vapid  the  songs  of  Provence  may 
seem   to  our   ap[»rcheiisi<)ns,  th<'y  were 
undoubtedly  the  source  from  which  poe- 
try for  many  centuries  derived  a  great 
portion  of  its  habitual  language.* 

♦  Two  very  niivlpni   Fretjch  writ»'r«,  M.  Oin- 
ruen^  ([Iistoire  Littoraired'ltnliP.  i'ari.«,  1811)  antJ  j 
M.   Sismomli  (LilltTaturM  lin    \(i  ii   >'.r   I'Kiir.. :.•• 
Pans,  \^\:i)  have  revived  • 
troubadours.     To  thcrii.  - 
and  Tiraboschi.  I  wotild 

tions  for  the  iittlo  I  ha%'  .■    '      : 

thiM  furKOttrn  ^ohl>ol  of  poetry.     .NotwiihBtanduiv, 
however,  th<*  luavinesa  uf  MiI]oi'«  work,  a  haul 
L  1  '2 


y  some  anti 
ro-  ,    .    _ 


Jtfu«- 


re- 

hv- 

biit 

•lied. 


It  has  been  mam' 
quaries  that  the  i. 
mance,  or  what  we  proptrly  call 
French,  was  not  formed  until  the 
tenth  centur)%  the  common  dia- 
lect of  all  France  h  . 
sembled  that  of  L. 
pothesis  may  not  be  i 
the  que.sti(»n  is  not  likci . 
as  scarcely  any  written  specimens  of 
romance,  even  of  that  age,  have  sur- 
vived,* In  the  eleventh  century,  among 
other  more  obscurt-  ^  both  in 

prose  and  metre,  \\\'  _  what,  if 

unquestioned  as  to  autncniicily,  would  be 

a  valuable  monument  of  this  Ir?"" -n ; 

the    laws    of    William   the    Cc 

T'  ,  .  rved  in  a  m  f 

I  ry  of  ('royl;. 

being   left    ni   other  copies   wtiere  they 

should  be  inserted, f    They  are  wnlten 

in   an  idiom  so   far  removed  from  tho' 

Provencal,  that  (me  would  be    '  1 

to  think  the   separation  bet  we. 

two  species  of  romance  of  older  hi.tnding 

than  is  commonly  allowed.     But  it  has 

been  thought  probable  that  these  laws, 

which  in  fact  were  a  mere  repetition  of 

those  of  Edward   the   Confe.^snr.   wore 

originally  published  in  -A  " 

only  languMge  intelligibl 

and  translated,  at  a  subsequent   period 

by  some  Norman   monk   into   French. J 

This,  indeed,  is  not  quite  satisfactory',  as 

it  would  have  been  more  •  ■  ■ 

a  transcriber  to  have  n'li 

Latin;  and  m-ither  William  n«jr 

cessors  were  accustomed  to  pro: ^...c 

any  of  their  ordinances  in  the  vcniacular 
language  of  England, 
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The  use  of  a  popular  language  be- 
came more  common  after  the  year  1100. 
Translations  of  some  books  of  Scripture 
and  acts  of  saints  were  made  about  that 
time,  or  even  earlier,  and  there  are 
French  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  from 
which  extracts  have  been  publislied,  in 
the  roj'al  library  at  Paris.*  In  1126,  a 
cliartcr  was  granted  by  Louis  YI.  to  tlie 
city  of  Beauvais  in  French. f  JNIetrical 
compositions  are  in  general  the  first 
literature  of  a  nation,  and  even  if  no  dis- 
tinct proof  could  be  adduced,  we  might 
assume  their  existence  before  the  twelfth 
century.  There  is,  however,  evidence, 
lot  to  mention  the  fragments  printed  by 
Le  BcEuf,  of  certain  lives  of  saints  trans- 
ated  into  French  verse  by  Thibault  de 
Vernon,  a  canon  of  Rouen,  before  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  age.  And  we 
are  told  tliat  Taillefer,  a  Norman  min-_ 
atrel,  recited  a  song  or  romance  on  the 
deeds  of  Roland,  before  the  army  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in 
1066.  Philip  de  Than,  a  Norman  subject 
of  Henry  I.,  seems  to  be  the  earliest  poet 
whose  works  as  well  as  name  have  reach- 
ed us,  unless  w^e  admit  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  one  INIarbode  upon 
precious  stones  to  be  more  ancient. J 
This  de  Than  wrote  a  s§t  of  rules  for 
computation  of  time,  and  an  account  of 
different  calendars.  A  happy  theme  for 
inspiration,  without  doubt !  Another  per- 
formance of  the  same  author  is  a  trea- 
tise on  birds  and  beasts,  dedicated  to  Ad- 
elaide, queen  of  Henry  I.^  But  a  more 
famous  votary  of  the  muses  was  Wace, 
a  native  of  Jersey,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry  II. 's  reign,  turned  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth's  history  into  French 
metre.  Besides  this  poen),  called  Le 
Brut  d'Angleterre,  he  composed  a  series 
of  metrical  histories,  containing  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  from 
Rollo,  their  great  progenitor,  who  gave 
names  to  the  Roman  de  Rou,  down  to 
his  own  age.     Other  productions  are  as- 

♦  Hist.  Litt.,  t.  ix.,  p.  149.  Fabliaux  par  Rarba- 
fan,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  edit.  1808.  Mem.  de  I'Acadernie 
des  Inscr.,  t.  xv.  and  xvii.,  p.  714,  &c. 

"t  Mabillon  speaks  of  this  as  the  oldest  French 
instrument  he  had  seen.  But  the  Benedictins 
quote  some  of  the  eleventh  century. — Hist.  Lilt.,t. 
vii.,  p.  59.  This  chnrter  is  supposed  by  the  au- 
thors of  Nouveau  Trhite  de  Diplomatique  to  be 
translated  from  the  Latin,  t.  iv.,  p.  519.  French 
charters,  they  say,  are  not  commoi).  before  the  age 
of  Louis  IX. ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  those  pub- 
lished in  Martenne's  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum, 
which  are  very  commonly  in  French  from  his 
reign,  but  hardly  ever  before. 

X  Ravalifere  Revol.  de  la  Langue  Fran^oise,  p. 
116,  doubts  the  age  of  this  translation. 

if  Arcbaeologia,  vols.  zii.  and  xtii 


cnbed  to  Wace,  who  was  at  kast  a  pro- 
lific versifier,  and,  if  he  seem  to  deserve 
no  higher  title  at  present,  has  a  claim  to 
indulgence,  and  even  to  esteem,  as  hav- 
ing far  excelled  his  Contemporaries,  with- 
out any  superior  advantages  of  knowl- 
edge In  emulation,  however,  of  his 
fame,  several  Norman  writers  addicted 
themselves  to  composing  chronicles,  or 
devotional  treatises  in  metre.  The  court 
of  our  Norman  kings  was  to  the  early 
poets  in  the  Langue  d'Oil,  what  those  of 
Aries  and  Toulouse  were  to  the  trouba 
dours.  Henry  I.  was  fond  enough  of 
literature  to  obtain  the  surname  of  Beau- 
clerc ;  Henry  II.  was  more  indisputably 
an  encourager  of  poetry  ;  and  Richard  1. 
has  left  compositions  of  his  own  in  one 
or  other  (for  the  point  is  doubtful)  of  the 
two  dialects  spoken  in  France.* 

If  the  poets  of  Normandy  had  never 
gone  beyond  historical  and  reli-  Norman  ro- 

gioUS  subjects,  they  would  prob-   nfianceji  and 

ably  have  had  less  claim  to  our  '^^^^' 
attention  than  their  brethren  of  Provence. 
But  a  different  and  far  more  interesting 
species  of  composition  began  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Without  entering  upon  the 
controverted  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
romantic  fictions,  referred  by  one  party 
to  the  Scandinavians,  by  a  second  to  the 
Arabs,  by  others  to  the  natives  of  Brit- 
any,  it  is  manifest  that  the  actual  stories 
upon  which  one  early  and  numerous 
class  of  romances  was  founded  are  rela- 
ted to  the  traditions  of  the  last  people. 
These  are  such  as  turn  upon  the  fable  of 
Arthur;  for  though  we  are  not  entitled 
to  deny  tlie  existence  of  such  a  person- 
age, his  story  seems  chiefly  the  creation 
of  Celtic  vanity.  Traditions  current  in 
Britany,  though  probably  derived  from 
this  island,  became  the  basis  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  Latin  prose,  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  transfused  into  French 
metre  by  Wace.f  The  vicinity  of  Nor- 
mandy enabled  its  poets  to  enrich  their 
narratives  with  other  Armorican  fictions, 
all  relating  to  the  heroes  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  table  of  the  son  of  Uther.    An 

*  Millot  says  that  Richard's  sir^entes  (satirical 
songs)  have  appeared  in  French,  as  well  as  Pro 
ven(;al,but  that  the  former  is  probably  a  translation. 
— Hist,  des  Troubadours,  vol.  i.,  p.  54.  Veil  have 
met  with  no  writer  who  quotes  them  in  the  latter 
language,  and  M.  Ginguene,  as  well  as  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  consider  Richard  as  a  trouveur. 

t  This  derivation  of  the  romantic  stories  of  Ar- 
thur, which  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  ridicuhjusly  attrib- 
utes to  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  F/.iglish  of 
the  renown  of  Charlemagne,  is  stated  in  a  very 
perspicuous  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Ellii 
in  his.  Specimens  of  Farly  English  M<  <rical  Ro 
manca«. 
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equally  imagint'y  history  of  Charlemagne 
gave  rise  to  a  new  family  of  romances. 
The  authors  oi  these  fictions  were  call- 
ed Trouveun,  a  name  obviously  identical 
with  that  of  Troubadours.  But,  except 
in  name,  thcx5  was  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  m/nstrels  of  the  northern  and 
southern  dialects.  The  invention  of  one 
class  wa3  turned  to  desoription,  that  of 
the  other  to  scnlnncnt ;  llie  first  were 
epic  in  their  form  and  style,  the  latter 
almost  always  Uric  We  cannot  per- 
haps giro  a  belter  notion  of  their  disbim- 
ilitude,  than  by  saying  that  one  school 
produced  Chaucer,  and  the  other  Pe- 
trarch. Besides  these  romances  of  chiv- 
alry, the  trouveurs  displayed  their  pow- 
ers of  lively  narration  in  comic  tales  or 
fabliaux  (a  name  sometimes  extended  to 
the  higher  romance),  which  liave  aided 
the  imagination  of  Boccace  and  La  Fon- 
tamc.  These  compositions  arc  certainly 
more  entertaining  than  those  of  the  trou- 
badours; but,  contrary  to  what  1  have 
said  of  the  latter,  they  often  gain  by  ap- 
pearing in  a  modern  dress.  Their 
versification,  which  doubtless  had  its 
charm,  when  listened  to  around  the 
hearth  of  an  ancient  castle,  is  ver>'  lan- 
guid and  prosaic,  and  suitable  enough  to 
the  tedious  prohxity  into  which  the  nar- 
rative is  apt  to  fall ;  and  though  we  find 
many  sallies  of  that  arch  and  .sprightly 
simplicity  wliich  characterizes  ilie  old 
language  of  France  as  well  as  lOngland, 
it  requires,  upon  the  whole,  a  factitious 
taste  to  relish  these  Norman  tales,  con- 
sidered as  poetry  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  distinguished  from  metrical  fic- 
tion. 

A  manner  very  different  from  that  of 
Roman  de  tile  fabliaux  was  adopted  in  the 
U  Rose.  Roman  de  la  Hose,  begun  by 
William  de  Loris  about  1250,  and  com- 
pleted by  Jolm  de  Mcun  lialf  a  cenUiry 
later,  'i'his  poem,  which  contains  about 
16,000  lines  in  tin;  usual  octo-syllable 
verse,  from  which  the  early  French  wri- 
ters seldom  deviated,  is  an  allegorical 
vision,  wherein  love,  and  the  other  pas- 
sions or  qualities  connected  with  it,  j)ass 
over  the  stage,  witliout  the  intervention, 
I  believe,  of  any  less  abstract  personages. 
Though  similar  alleaorics  were  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  ami,  winch  is  more 
to  tiu'  j)ur|)ose,  may  l)e  found  in  other 
productions  of  tlie  tliirteentii  century, 
none  hafl  been  constructed  so  elaborate- 
ly as  llial  of  llie  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Cold  j 
and  tedious  as  we  now  consider  this  ape-  , 
cies  f)f  poi'try,  it  <■  d  in  lli' 

tive  power  of  ima-  .  and  aj', 

to  more  refined  feelmg  tlian  the  cuinimo!i| 


metrical  narratives  could  excite.  This 
poem  was  higlily  popular  in  tne  middle 
ages,  and  became  the  source  of  those 
numerous  alleg<jr!es  wiiich  had  not  ceas- 
ed in  llie  sevei:"  L-nlury. 

The  Frencii  i     .,     ^    was  employed  in 
prose  as  well  as  m  metre.     In-  woriui« 
deed,  it  seems  to  have  had  almost  Ff»nrh 
an  exclusive  privilege  in  tins  re-  P^'*^- 
spect.     The  lai:  ,  >  ..^ 

in  his  treatise  .  rs 

lis  claim  to  be  ranked  above  itiose  ol  Uc 
and  Si  (Provemjal  and   Italian),  on  the 
ground  that  all  translations  or  composi 
tions  in  prose  liavf  Ix-en  w  rr  n, 

from  its  greater  facility  an:  h 

as  the  books  compiled  from  the  Trt»jan 
and  Roman  stories,  the  dehghtful  fables 
about  Arthur,  and  many  other  works  of 
history  and  science.*  I  have  ni  "  'd 
already  the  sermons  of  St.  Ber  ..J 

translations  from  Scripture.  Tiie  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  purport  to 
have  been  drawn  up  immediately  after 
the  first  crusade  ;  and  though  their  lan- 
guage has  been  materially  altered,  tliere 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  original- 
ly compiled  in  French.!  Besides  ^ome 
cliarlers,  there  are  said  to  have  l)een 
prose  romances  before  the  year  1-JOO.J 
Karly  in  the  next  age,  Ville  Hordouin, 
seneschal  of  Cliampagn**,  recorded  tlie 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  liic  fourth 
crusade,  an  expedition,  llie  glory  and  re- 
ward of  which  he  had  personally  shared, 
and,  as  every  original  work  of  prior  date 
has  either  perished,  or  is  of  small  im- 
portance, may  be  deemed  the  father  of 
Frencli    prose.      The   «  f 

St.  Louis,  and  the  law  i  .  i- 
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manoir,  fill  up  ilie  interval  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  before  its  conclusion 
we  must  suppose  the  excellent  memoirs 
of  Joinville  to  have  been  composed, 
since  they  are  dedicated  to  Louis  X.,  in 
1315,  when  the  author  could  hardly  be 
less  than  ninety  years  of  age.  Without 
prosecuting  any  farther  the  history  of 
French  literature,  I  will  only  mention  the 
translations  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  made  in 
the  reign  and  by  the  order  of  John,  with 
those  of  Cesar,  Suetonius,  Ovid,  and  parts 
of  Cicero,  v.iiich  are  due  to  his  successor 
Charles  V.* 

I  confess  myself  wholly  uninformed  as 
Spanish  to  the  Original  formation  of  the 
language.  Spanish  language,  and  as  to  the 
epoch  of  its  separation  into  the  two  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  Castile  and  Portugal  or 
Gallicia  ;t  nor  should  1  perhaps  have  al- 
luded to  the  literature  of  that  peninsula, 
were  it  not  for  a  remarkable  poem  which 
shines  out  among  the  minor  lights  of 
those  times.  This  is  a  metrical  life  of 
the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  written  in  a  barba- 
rous style  and  with  the  rudest  inequality 
of  measure,  but  with  a  truly  Homeric 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  delineation.  It 
IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author's 
name  has  perished,  but  its  date  seems  to 
be  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  while  the  hero's  actions  were 
3^et  recent,  and  before  the  taste  of  Spain 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  Provencal 
troubadours,  whose  extremely  different 
manner  would,  if  it  did  not  pervert  the 
poet's  genius,  at  least  have  impeded  his 
popularity.    A  very  competent  judge  has 

♦  Villaret,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xi.,  p.  121.  De 
Sade,  Vie  de  Petrarque,  t.  iii.,  p.  548.  Charles  V. 
had  more  learning  than  most  princes  of  his  time. 
Christine  de  Pisan,  a  lady  who  has  written  me- 
moirs, or  rather  a  eulogy  of  him,  says  that  his  fa- 
ther le  fist  introdire  en  lettres  moult  suffisamment, 
et  tant  que  competemment  entendoit  son  Latin,  et 
souffisamment  scavoit  les  regies  de  grammaire  ;  la 
quelle  chose  pleust  a  dieu  qu'  ainsi  fust  accoutu- 
mee  entre  les  princes.— Collect,  de  M6m.,  t.  v.,  p. 
103,  190,  &c. 

t  The  earliest  Spanish  that  I  remember  to  have 
Been  is  an  instrument  in  Martenne,  Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  263 ;  the  date  of  which  is 
1095.  Persons  more  conversant  with  the  antiq\ii- 
ties  of  that  country  may  possibly  go  farther  back. 
Another  of  1 101  is  published  in  Marina's  Tcoria  de 
las  Cortes,  t.  lii.,  p.  1.  It  is  in  a  Vidimus  by  Peter 
the  Cruel,  and  cannot,  I  presume,  have  been  a 
translation  from  the  Latin.  Yet  the  editors  of 
Nouveau  Tr.  de  Diplom.  mention  a  charter  of 
1243  as  the  earliest  they  are  acquainted  with  in 
the  Spanish  language,  t.  iv.,  p.  525. 

Charters  in  the  German  language,  according  to 
the  same  work,  first  appear  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror RofJolph,  after  1272,  and  became  usual  in  the 
next  century,  p.  523.  But  Struvius  mentions  an 
instrument  of  1235  as  the  earliest  in  German. — 
Corp.  Hist.  Germ.,  p  4^"^ 


pronounced  the  poem  of  the  Cid  to  be 
"decidedly  and  beyond  comparison  the 
finest  in  the  Spanish  language."  It  is  at 
least  superior  to  any  that  was  written  in 
Europe  before  the  appearance  of  Dante.* 
A  strange  obscurity  envelops  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Italian  language.  Early  wri 
Though  it  is  certain  that  gram-  lers  in  th« 
matical  Latin  had  ceased  "to  be  Italian, 
employed  in  ordinary  discourse,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  have 
not  a  single  passage  of  undisputed  au- 
thenticity, in  the  current  idiom,  for  near 
ly  four  centuries  afterward.  Though  Ital- 
ian phrases  are  mixed  up  in  the  barba- 
rous jargon  of  some  charters,  not  an  in- 
strument is  extant  in  that  language  be- 
fore the  year  1200  ;  unless  we  may  reck- 
on one  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  (which,  I 
believe,  was  rather  Provengal  than  Ital- 
ian), noticed  by  Muratori.f  Nor  is  there 
a  vestige  of  Italian  poetry  older  than  a 
few  fragments  of  Ciidlo  d'Alcamo,  a  Si- 
cilian, Avho  must  have  written  iDcfore 
1193,  since  he  mentions  Saladin  as  then 
living.J  This  may  strike  us  as  the  more 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  polit- 
ical circumstances  of  Italy  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries.  From  the 
struggles  of  her  spirited  republics  against 
the  emperors,  and  their  internal  factions, 
we  might,  upon  all  general  reasoning,  an- 
ticipate the  early  use  and  vigorous  culti- 
vation of  their  native  language.  Even  if 
it  were  not  yet  ripe  for  historians  and 
philosophers,  it  is  strange  that  no  poet 
should  have  been  inspired  with  songs  of 
triumph  or  invective  by  the  various  for- 
tunes of  his  country.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  poets  of  Lombardy  becamp 
troubadours,  and  wasted  their  genius  in 
Proven(;-al  love-strains  at  the  courts  of 
princes.  The  Milanese  and  other  Lom- 
bard dialects  were  indeed  exceedingly 
rude,  but  this  rudeness  separated  them 
more  decidedly  from  Latin ;  nor  is  it  pos 
sible  that  the  Lombards  could  have  em- 
ployed that  language  intelligibly  for  any 
public  or  domestic  purpose.  And  indeed, 
in  the  earliest  Italian  compositions  thai 

*  An  extract  from  this  poem  was  published  in 
1808,  by  Mr.  Southey,  at  the  end  of  his  "  Chroni 
cle  of  the  Cid,"  the  materials  of  which  it  partly 
sup))tied,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  version  by 
a  gentleman,  who  is  distinguished,  among  many 
other  talents,  for  an  unrivalled  felicity  in  expres- 
smg  the  peculiar  man.ier  of  authors  whom  he 
translates  or  imitates.  M.  Sismondi  has  given 
other  passages,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  essay  on 
Southern  Literature.  This  popular  and  elegant 
work  contains  some  interesting  and  not  very  com 
mon  infonnation  as  to  the  early  Spanish  poets  in 
the  Proventjal  dialect,  as  well  as  those  who  wrote 
in  Ca.stilian. 

*  Dissert.  32.  t  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  34Q 
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have  been  published,  the  new  language  is 
BO  thoroughly  formed,  that  it  is  easy  to 
infer  a  very  long  disuse  of  that  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  Sicihans 
claim  the  glory  of  having  first  adapted 
iheir  owrr  harmonious  dialect  to  poetry. 
Frederick  II.  both  encouraged  their  art 
and  cultivated  it;  among  the  very  first 
essays  of  Italian  verse  we  find  his  pro- 
ductions and  those  of  his  chancellor, 
Piero  dclle  Vigne.  Thus  Italy  was  des- : 
tined  to  owe  the  beginnings  of  her  na- 1 
tional  literature  to  a  foreigner  and  an  ! 
enemj-.  These  poems  are  very  short  and  I 
ver>-  few ;  those  ascribed  to  St.  Francis  I 
about  the  same  time  are  hardly  distin- 1 
guishable  from  prose ;  but  after  the  mi<l-  i 
die  of  the  tliirteenlh  century,  the  Tuscan  ; 
poets  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties 
which  their  native  language,  refined  from 
he  impurities  of  vulgar  speech,*  could 
disphy  ;  and  tlie  genius  of  Italian  litera- 
ture was  rocked  upon  the  restless  waves 
of  the  Florentine  democracy.  Hicordano 
Malespini,  the  first  historian,  and  nearly 
the  first  prose  writer  in  Italian,  left  me- 
morials of  the  republic  down  to  the  year 
1281,  which  was  that  of  his  death,  and  it 
was  continued  by  Giacchetto  Malespini 
to  128G.  These  are  little  inferior  in  pu- 
rity of  style  to  the  best  Tuscan  authors ; 
for  it  is  the  singular  fate  of  that  langiingc 
to  have  spared  itself  all  inteniiediato 
stages  of  refinement,  and  starting  the  last 
in  the  race,  to  have  arrived  almost  in- 
stantaneously at  the  goal.  There  is  an 
interval  of  not  much  more  than  half  a 
century  between  the  short  fragment  of 
Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  mentioned  above,  and 
the  poems  of  (Juido  GuinizzcUi,  fJuitone 
d'Arezzo,  and  Guido  Cavalcanle  ;  which, 
in  their  diction  and  turn  of  thought,  are 
sometimes  not  unworthy  of  Petrarch. t 

*  Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  vulgari  Eloquenlia, 
reckons  fourteen  or  fifteen  dialects,  spoken  in  (iiT- 
ferent  parts  of  Italy,  nil  of  which  were  (leba»c<!  by 
impure  modes  of  expression.  But  the  "noble,  prin- 
cipal, and  courtly  Italian  idiom,"  was  that  which 
belonged  to  evt-ry  city,  ami  seemed  to  belong  to 
none,  and  which,  if  Italy  had  a  court,  would  be  the 
lan^Miaje  of  that  court,  p.  274,  277. 

Allowitip    for    the    metaphysical 
which  Dante  rhr»o«;p«  to  envelop  th' 
might  perha:  -  I 

dialect  h.^**  i 
from  til' 
•eldoni 

lives,  with  wiiMtii  I  u^r;iii  i<  tlif  proj'i'r  denomma 
tion  of  their  naliuiial  toPKue. 

t  TiralMjschi.  t.  IV.,  p.  30«J— 377.     ('•  '       ' 

I ,  c.  C.     The  style  of  the   Vita  N»i' 
wri"'  1  after  the  death  of  h'     V  ■     im 

A.i;  l'J'>0.  in  hanllv  (I  'V  a 

fort'i;;i.ir    ifin   that  cf  *•-    '•    ..i   .m    t 
Vet  so  recent  was  lli'  of  this  1 

that  the  celebrate*!  m.i-;.  ,  .■!  ii.uile,  Hrui..  ii<>  •,.. 
tini,  had  written  hia  Trtoro  in  French ;  aimI  givea 


But  at  the  l^eginning  of  inc  next  a^^e 
arose  a  nmch  greater  genius,  the 
true  father  of  Italian  iK)eir>-,  and  ^•'"*" 
the  first  name  in  the  liitrature  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  was  Dante,  or  Di*. 
rante  Alighieri,  born  in  1265,  of  a  re- 
spectable fannly  at  Florence.  Attached 
to  the  Guelf  party,  which  had  then  ob- 
tained a  final  ascendency  over  ith  rival, 
he  might  justly  j)r«'  it- 

ural  reward  of  l;il.  ,v- 

ernment,  public  trust,  and  Ine  esict  in  of 
his  compatriots.  But  the  Guelfs  unhap- 
pily were  split  into  two  factions,  the  bi- 
anchi  and  the  Neri,  with  the  t  of 

whom,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  i,  >;>- 

ful  side,  Dante  was  coniiecied.  in  IJOO 
he  filled  the  ollice  of  one  of  the  Prion,  or 
chief  magistrates  at  Florence ;  and  hav- 
ing manifested  in  this,  as  wn  -  d, 
some  partiality  lowanU  the  J  .  a 
sentence  of  pi-  isscil  atd^inst 
him  about  two  i  w  ard,  when  it 
became  the  turn  ol  the  opi)osiie  faction 
to  triumph.  Banished  from  his  country, 
and  baflled  in  several  efforts  of  his 
friends  to  restore  their  fortunes,  he  had 
no  resource  but  at  the  court.s  of  tin-  Sea- 
las  at  Verona,  and  other  Italian  i>rince9, 
attaching  himself  in  ad^  ersity  to  the  Im- 
perial interests,  and  tasting  in  his  own 
language  the  bitterness  of  another's 
bread.*  In  this  state  of  exilf  he  finish- 
ed, if  he  did  not  great 
poem,  the  Divine  (  :■  ^  menta- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms  ol  futurity. 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  (ii\idod 
into  one  hundred  cantos,  and  containing 
about  11,000  lines,  lie  died  at  Kavennu 
in  1321. 

Dante  is  among  the  very  lew  who 
have  created  the  national  poetr>-  of  their 
country.  For  notwithstandine  the  pol- 
ished e!  •  '  '  '  in 
verse,  i:  us 
sentiments;  and  it  was  )■  seen 
that   the   language   could                  f<»r  a 
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greater  length  than  any  existing  poem 
except  the  Iliad,  the  varied  style  of  nar- 
ration, reasoning,  and  ornament.     Of  all 
writers  he  is  the   most   unquestionably 
original.     Virgil  was  indeed  his  inspiring 
genius,  as  he   declares   himself,  and  as 
may  sometimes  be  perceived  in  his  dic- 
tion :  but  his  tone  is  so  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic, that  few  readers  would  be  wil- 
ling qt  first  to  acknowledge  any  resem- 
blance.    He  possessed,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  a  command  of  language,  the 
abuse  of  which  led  to  his  obscurity  and 
licentious  innovations.     No  poet  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  conciseness,  and  in  the  rare 
talent  of  finishing  his  pictures  by  a  few 
bold  touches ;  the  merit  of  Pindar  in  his 
better  hours.     How  prolix  would  the  sto- 
ries of  Francesca  or  of  Ugolino  have  be- 
come in  the  hands  of  Ariosto,  or  of  Tas- 
80,  or  of  Ovid,  or  of  Spenser  !     This  ex- 
cellence indeed  is  most  striking  in  the 
first  part  of  his  poem.     Having  formed 
his  plan  so  as  to  give  an  equal  length  to 
the  three  regions  of  his  spiritual  world, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  vary  the  ima- 
ges of  hope  or  beatitude,  and  the  Para- 
dise is  a  continual  accumulation  of  de- 
scriptions, separately  beautiful,  but  uni- 
form and  tedious.*   Though  images  deri- 
ved from  light  and  music  are  the  most 
pleasing,  and  can  be  borne  longer  in  poe- 
try than  any  others,  their  sweetness  palls 
upon    the   sense  by  frequent  repetition, 
and  we  require  the  intermixture  of  sharp- 
er flavours.     Yet  there  are  detached  pas- 
sages of  great  excellence  in  this  third 
part  of  Dante's  poem ;  and  even  in  the 
long  theological  discussions  which  occu- 
py the  greater  proportion  of  its  thirty- 
three  cantos,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire the  enunciation  of  abstract  positions 
with  remarkable  energy,  conciseness,  and 
sometimes  perspicuity.     The  twelve  first 
cantos  of  the  Purgatory  are  an  almost 
continual  flow  of  soft  and  brilliant  poe- 
try.     The  seven  last  are  also  very  splen- 
did, but  there  is  some  heaviness  in  the 
intermediate    parts.      Fame    has   justly 
given    the   preference    to    the    Inferno, 
which  displays  throughout  a  more  vigor- 
ous  and   masterly  conception ;   but   the 
mind  of  Dante  cannot  be  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated without  a  perusal  of  his  entire 
poem. 

The  most  forced  and  unnatural  turns, 
the  most  barbarous  licenses  of  idiom,  are 
found  in  this  poet,  whose  power  of  ex- 
pression is,  at  other  times,  so  peculiarly 
happy.  His  style  is  indeed  generally 
free  from  those  conceits  of  thought 
which  discredited  the  other  poets  of  his 
country ;  but  no  sense  is  too  remote  for 


a  word  which  he  finds  convenient  for  hw 
measure  or  his  rhyme.  It  seems  indeed 
as  if  he  never  altered  a  line  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  rhyme,  but  forced  an- 
other or  perhaps  a  third  into  company 
with  it.  For  many  of  his  faull^  no  suffi- 
cient excuse  can  be  made.  But  it  is  can- 
did to  remember,  that  Dante,  writing  al- 
most in  the  infancy  of  a  language  which 
he  contributed  to  create,  was  not  to  an- 
ticipate that  words,  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  and  from  the  provincial 
dialects,  would  by  accident,  or  through 
the  timidity  of  later  writers,  lose  their 
place  in  the  classical  idiom  of  Italy.  If 
Petrarch,  Bembo,  and  a  few  more,  had 
not  aimed  rather  at  purity  than  copious- 
ness, the  phrases  which  now  appear  bar- 
barous, and  are  at  least  obsolete,  might 
have  been  fixed  by  use  in  poetical  lan- 
guage. 

The  great  characteristic  excellence  of 
Dante  is  elevation  of  sentiment,  to  which 
his  compressed  diction  and  the  emphatic 
cadences  of  his  measure  admirably  cor- 
respond.    We  read  him,  not  as  an  amu- 
sing poet,  but  as  a  master  of  moral  wis- 
dom,  with  reverence  and  awe.      Fresh 
from  the  deep  and  serious,  though  some- 
what barren  studies  of  philosophy,  and 
schooled  in  the  severer  discipline  of  ex 
perience,  he  has  made  of  his  poem  a  mir- 
ror of  his  mind  and  life,  the  register  of 
his  solicitudes  and  sorrows,  and  of  the 
speculations  in  which  he  sought  to  es- 
cape their  recollection.     The   banished 
magistrate  of  Florence,  the  disciple  of 
Brunetto    Latini,   the    statesman   accus 
tomed  to  trace  the  varying  fluctuations 
of  Italian  faction,  is  for  ever  before  our 
eyes.     For  this  reason,  even  the  prodi- 
gal display  of  erudition,  which  in  an  epic 
poem  would   be   entirely  misplaced,  in- 
creases the  respect  we  feel  for  the  poet, 
though  it  does  not  tend  to  the  reader's 
gratification.     Except  Milton,  he  is  much 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  great  poets, 
and,  relatively  to  his  age,  far  more  learn- 
ed than  Milton.     In  one  so   highly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  and  so  consummate  by 
instruction,   we    may    well    sympathize 
with  a  resentment  which  exile  and  pov- 
erty  rendered   perpetually   fresh.      The 
heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  sensible,  and 
even  tender ;  his  poetry  is  full  of  simple 
comparisons  from  rural  life  ;  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice 
pierces    through    the    vale    of    allegory 
which  surrounds  her.     But  the  memory 
of  his  injuries  pursues  him  into  the  im- 
mensity of  eternal  light  ;*  and,  in  the  com 

*  Paradiso,  cant.  16. 
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pany  of  saints  and  angels,  his  unforgiving 
spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence. 

Tliis  great  poem  was  received  in  Italy 
with  that  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
attaches  itself  to  works  of  genius  only  in 
ages  too  rude  to  listen  to  the  envy  of 
competitors  or  the  fastidiousness  of  crit- 
ics. Almobt  every  library  in  lliat  coun- 
tiy  contains  manuscript  copies  of  the  Di- 
vme  Comedy,  and  an  account  of  those 
who  have  abridged  or  commented  upon 
it  would  swell  to  a  volume.  It  w:i.s  tiirice 
printed  in  the  year  147-J,  and  at  lea>l  nine 
times  witliin  the  fifteenth  century.  Tiie 
city  of  Florence,  in  1373,  with  a  magna- 
nimity which  almost  redeems  lier  origi- 
nal injustice,  appointed  a  public  professor 
to  read  lectures  upon  Dante  ;  and  it  was 
hardly  less  honourable  to  the  poet's  mem- 
ory, that  the  lirst  person  selected  for  this 
office  was  Boccaccio.  The  universities 
of  Pisa  and  Piacenza  imitated  this  exam- 
ple ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Dante's  ab- 
struse pliilosophy  was  often  more  re- 
garded in  their  chairs  than  his  higher  ex- 
cellences.* Italy  indeed,  and  all  Furope, 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  master. 
Since  Claudian,  there  had  been  seen  for 
nine  hiuidred  years  no  considerable  body 
of  poetry,  except  the  Spanisii  pcjem  of 
the  Cid,  of  which  no  one  had  heard  be- 
yond the  peninsula,  tiiat  coidd  be  said  to 
pass  mediocrity ;  and  we  mu.st  go  nuich 
idrther  back  than  Claudian  to  tind  any 
one  capable  of  being  compared  with 
Dante.  His  appearance  made  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  modern  na- 
tions, and  banished  the  discouraging  sus- 
picion which  long  ages  of  lethargy  tend- 
ed to  excite,  that  nature  had  exhausted 
her  fertility  in  the  great  poets  of  Greece 
and  Home.  It  was  as  if,  at  some  of  the 
ancient  games,  a  stranger  had  appeared 
upon  the  plain,  and  thrown  his  quoit 
among  the  marks  of  former  casts,  which 
tradition  had  ascnbed  to  the  demigods. 
But  the  admiration  of  Dante,  thougli  it 
gave  a  general  impulse  to  the  'humcUi 
mind,  did  not  ])roduce  imitators.  I  am 
unaware  at  least  of  any  writer,  in  what- 
ever language,  who  can  be  said  to  have 
followed  the  steps  of  Dante  ;  1  mean  not 
3o  murh  in  his  subject  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  genius  ami  style.  His  orbit  is 
still  all  his  own,  and  the  track  of  his 
wheels  ('an  never  be  confounded  with 
that  of  a  rival. t 

♦  Velli,  Vita  di  Dantft.     Tirsboiwrhi. 

f  The  sonrce    from  which    Parii**  drrivod    ihr 
scheme  and  ^nniral  idea  of  hm  >■■•'"  '  '•«  '"•••'i  ■» 
subject  of  inquiry  in  Maly.     Ti» 
one  miRht  ha»<  thought  the  »ui  . 
have  ftufficfl*       Uut  bcaides  several  legrrvlary  vis-  | 


In  the  same  year  that  Danto  was  ex- 
pelled from   Florence,  a  notary, 
by  name  Petracco,  was  involved  '**''"'''» 
in    a    similar    banishment.     k«-iirH    lo 
Arezzo,  he  there    became   •  ,f 

Francis  Petrarch.    Thisgn  .J 

of  course,  during  his  early  years,  in  the 
adverse  fortune  of  his  family,  which  he 
was  invincibly  reluctant  to  restore,  ac- 
cording to  his  f  •  •  wish,  bv  the  jiru- 
fession    of  jun  e.      The    strong 

bias  of  nature  dticrmmed  him  lo  puhie 
letters  and  poetry.  These  are' seldom 
the  fountains  of  wealth ;  yet  ihey  would 
perhaps  have  been  such  to  P.-  '  if 
his  temper  could  have  l>oriie  th'  .• 

of  liberty  for  any  wori 
At  the  city  of  Avjgnon,  w  j       ..:s 

had  latterly  resided,  his  graceful  appear- 
ance and  the  reputation  of  his  i:  ' —  :- 
tracted  one  of  the  Colonna  far,  ;i 

bishop  of  Lombes  in  Cascony.  la  i..nu 
and  in  other  members  of  that  great 
house,  never  so  illustrious  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  he  experienced  the  union 
of  patronage  and  friendship.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  confmed  to  ihc  Colonnas. 
Unlike  Dante,  no  poet  w;«s  ever  so  liber- 
ally and  sincerely  en-  :  by  the 
great;  nor  did  any,  per  ,  .  ■  ^tr  carry 
fo  that  perilous  intercourse  a  spirit  more 
irritably  independent,  or  more  free  from 
interested  adidalion.  He  pr.ii>ed  his 
friend.s  lavishly,  because  h'  mi 
anlently;  but  his  temper  w . 
ceptible  of  offence,  and  there  i; 
been  much  lo  tolerate  in  that  re.-..  .  > 
and  jealousy  of  reputation,  which  is  per- 
haps the  inevitable   failing  of  a  p^K't.* 
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Bin  t  very  thing  M'as  forgiven  to  a  man 
who  was  the  acknowledged  boast  of  bis 
age  and  country.  Clement  VI.  conferred 
one  or  two  sinecure  benefices  upon  Pe- 
trarch, and  would  probably  have  raised 
him  to  a  bishopric,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
adopt  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  But 
he  ne^er  took  orders,  the  clerical  tonsure 
being  a  sufficient  qualification  for  holding 
canonries.  The  same  pope  even  afforded 
him  the  post  of  apostolical  secretary,  and 
this  was  repeated  by  Innocent  VI.  I 
know  not  whether  we  should  ascribe  to 
magnanimity,  or  to  a  politic  motive,  the 
behaviour  of  Clement  VI.  tow^ards  Pe- 
trarch, who  had  pursued  a  course  as  vex- 
atious as  possible  to  the  Holy  See,  For 
not  only  he  made  the  residence  of  the 
supreme  pontiffs  at  Avignon,'  and  the 
vices  of  their  court,  the  topic  of  invec- 
tives, too  well  founded  to  be  despised, 
but  he  had  ostentatiously  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  supporter  of  Nicola  di  Rien- 
zi  in  a  project  which  could  evidently  have 
no  other  aim  than  to  wrest  the  city  of 
Rome  from  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
Its  bishop.  Nor  was  the  friendship  and 
society  of  Petrarch  less  courted  by  the 
most  respectable  Italian  princes  ;  by  Rob- 
ert, king  of  Naples,  by  the  Visconti,  the 
Correggi  of  Parma,  the  famous  doge  of 
Venice,  Andrew  Dandolo,  and  the  Carrara 
family  of  Padua,  under  whose  protection 
he  spent  the  latter  y^ears  of  his  life.  Sto- 
ries are  related  of  the  respect  shown  to 
him  by  men  in  humbler  stations  which 
are  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory.*  But 
the  most  conspicuous  testimony  of  pub- 
lic esteem  was  bestowed  by  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  his  solemn  coronation  as  lau- 
reate poet,  in  the  capitol.  This  ceremony 
took  place  in  1311 ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Petrarch  had  at  that  time  composed 
no  works  which  could,  in  our  estimation, 
give  him  pretensions  to  so  singular  an 
honour. 

The  moral  character  of  Petrarch  was 
formed  of  dispositions  pecidiarly  calcula- 
ted for  a  poet.  An  enthusiast  in  the 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship,  of  glo- 

*  A  goldsmith  of  Bergamo,  by  name  Henry  Ca- 
pra,  smitten  with  on  enthusiastic  love  of  letters 
ind  of  Petrarch,  earnestly  requested  the  honour  of 
«  visit  from  the  poet.  The  house  of  this  good 
tradesman  was  full  of  representations  of  his  person, 
and  of  inscriptions  with  his  name  and  arms.  No 
expense  had  been  spared  in  copying  all  his  works 
•8  they  appeared.  He  was  received  by  Capra  with 
a  princely  magnificence ,  lodged  in  a  chamber 
hung  with  purple,  and  a  splendid  bed  on  which  no 
one  before  or  after  him  was  permitted  to  sleep. 
Oold.'-mitbs,  as  we  may  judge  by  this  instance, 
-rp-re  ©pulent  persons  ;  yet  the  friends  of  Petrarch 
'  .suaaed  him  from  this  visit,  as  derogatory  to  his 

11  elevated  station. — De  Sade,  t.  iii.,  p.  4*JG. 


r}"-,  of  patriotism,  of  rehgion,  he  gave  the 
rein  to  all  their  impulses ;  and  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  page  in  his  Italian  writing 
which  does  not  bear  the  trace  of  one  or 
other  of  these  affections.  By  far  the 
most  predominant,  and  that  which  has 
given  the  greatest  celebrity  to  his  name, 
is  his  passion  for  Laura.  Twenty  years 
of  unrequited  and  almost  unaspiring  love 
were  lightened  by  song;  and  the  attach- 
ment, which,  having  long  survived  the 
beauty  of  its  object,*  seems  to  have  at 
one  time  nearly  passed  from  the  heart  to 
the  fancy,  was  changed  to  an  intenser 
feeling,  and  to  a  sort  of  celestial  adora- 
tion, by  her  death.  Laura,  before  the 
time  of  Petrarch's  first  accidental  meet- 
ing with  her,  w^as  united  in  marriage  with 
another;  a  fact  which,  besides  some 
more  particular  evidence,  appears  to  me 
deducible  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
poetry.t  Such  a  passion  is  undoubtedly 
not   capable   of  a  moral   defence ;    nor 


*  See  the  beautiful  sonnet,  Erano  i  capei  d'  oro 
all'  aura  sparsi.  In  a  famous  passage  of  his  Con- 
fessions, he  says ;  Corpus  iilud  egregium  morbis  et 
crebris  partubus  exhaustum,  multum  pristini  vigo 
ris  amisit.  Those  who  maintain  the  virginity  of 
Laura  are  forced  to  read  perturbationibus  instead  of 
partubus.  Two  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris  have  the  contraction  pthus,  which  leaves  the 
matter  open  to  controversy.  l)e  Sade  contends 
that  "  crebris"  is  less  applicable  to  "perturbationi- 
bus" than  to  "partubus."  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  in  this ;  but  I  am  clear  that  corpus 
exhaustum  partubus  is  much  the  more  elegant 
Latin  expression  of  the  two. 

t  The  Abbe  de  Sade,  in  those  copious  memoirs 
of  the  life  of  Petrarch,  which  illustrate  in  an  agree- 
able though  ratlier  prolix  manner  the  civil  and  lite- 
rary history  of  Provence  and  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  endeavoured  to  establish  his  own  descent 
from  Laura,  as  the  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade,  and 
born  in  the  family  de  Noves.  This  hypothesis  has 
since  been  received  with  general  acquiescence  by 
literary  men  ;  and  Tiraboschi  in  particular,  whose 
talent  lay  in  these  petty  biographical  researches, 
and  who  had  a  prejudice  against  every  thing  that 
came  from  France,  seems  to  consider  it  as  deci- 
sively proved.  But  it  has  been  called  in  question 
in  a  modern  publication  by  the  late  Lord  Wood- 
houselee. — (Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Petrarch,  1810.)  I  shall  not  offer  any  opinion  as 
to  the  identity  of  Petrarch's  mistress  with  Laura 
de  Sade  ;  but  the  main  position  of  Lord  W.'s  essay, 
that  Laura  was  an  unmarried  woman,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  an  honourable  attachment  in  her  lover, 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  evidence  that  nis 
writings  supply.  1.  There  is  no  passage  in  Pe 
trarch,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  that  alludes  to 
the  virgin  character  of  Laura,  or  gives  her  the  usu- 
al appellations  of  unmarried  women,  puella  in 
Latin,  or  donzella  in  Italian;  even  in  the  Trionfo 
della  Castita,  where  so  obvious  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred. Yet  this  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  so  ethereal  an  imagination  as  that  of  Petrarch, 
always  inclined  to  invest  her  with  the  halo  of  ce- 
lestial purity.  We  know  how  Milton  took  hold 
of  the  mystical  notions  of  virginity ;  notiori» 
more  congenial  to  the  religion  of  Petrarch  than  hi 
own: 
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would  I  seek  its  palliation  so  much  in  the  j 
prevalent  manners  of  his  age,  by  which,  ' 
however,  the  conduct  of  even  good  njen  ' 
is  generally  not  a  little  inJluenced,  as  in 
the    infirmity   of   Petrarcli's    character, 
which  induced  him  both  to  obey  and  to 
justify  the  emotions  of  his  heart.     The 
iady  too,  whose  virtue  and  prudence  we 
are  not  to  question,  seems  to  have  tem- 
pered the  light  and  sliadow  of  her  coun- 
tenance so  as  to  preserve  her  admirer 
from  despair,  and  consequently  to  pro- 
long his  sunerings  and  servitude. 

The  general  excellences  of  Petrarch 
are  his  command  over  the  music  of  his 
native  language,  his  correctness  of  style, 
scarcely  two  or  three  words  that  he  has 
usedrfiaving  been  rejected  by  later  wri- 
ters, his  exquisite  elegance  of  diction, 
improved  by  the  perpetual  study  of  Vir- 
gil ;  but,  far  above  all,  that  tone  of  pure 
and  melancholy  sentiment,  wliich  has 
something  in  it  unearthly,  and  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  amatorv  poems  of 
antiquity.  Most  of  these  an-  either  h- 
centious  or  uninteresting;  and  those  of 
Catullus,  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with 
deep  and  serious  sensibility,  and  a  poet, 
m  my  opinion,  of  greater  and  more  va- 

Qnod  tibi  perpetuus  pudor,  et  sine  labe  juventas 
Pura  fuit,  quod  nulla  tori  Jibata  •oluptas, 
En  etiam  tibi  virginei  servant ur  honorrs. 

Kpitc.-.  i.um  Damoni*. 

2.  The  coldness  nf  Laura  towards  so  passionate 
and  deserving  a  lover,  if  no  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle intervened  during  his  twenty  years  of  devotion, 
woulfi  be  at  least  a  mark  that  ni»  atiT-h"'-  •  ••  ■•< 
misplaced,  and   show  him  m  rat'icr  a 
light,     it  is  not  surprising,  that  per'^'"- 
Laura  to  be  unmarried,  as  seems  to 
case  with  the  Italian  rcjinmr-ntafo' 
thought  his  passion  affected  and  1  than 

poeticaL      But,  ui^on  the  conirnry  >n,  a 

thread  runs  through  the  whole  of  i  . .  aitd 

gives  It  consistency.     A  love  on  tir  :<',  in- 

stantaneously conceived,  and  retained  by  ine  sus- 
ceptibility of  a  tender  heart  and  ardent  fancy  ; 
nourished  by  slight  encouragem'^nt,  anrj  seldom 
presuming  to  hope  for  more  :  a  mixture  of  prudence 
and  coquetry  on  the  othei,  kept  withm  bounds  ei- 
ther by  virtue  or  by  the  want  of  mutual  rjftnrhment. 
yet  not  dissatisfieil  with  fame  m<'r  *  and 

flattery  more  refined  than  had  ever  I  :i  the 

lot  of  woman — these  are  surely  preliy  ii.iUira[  cir- 
cumstances, and  fuch  as  do  n'>t  ren<l«'r  thp  ston 
less  inii'lligible.     V\)<, 
not  innocent.     But  I. 
much    scandalized   at  it,  knew    Ir 
think,  (if  the  fourteenth  century.     I 
taken  not  from  Avignon,  but  from   h.- 
much  b^-tter  place,  no  doubt.  mA  wherr 
barornett  r  stamN  at  a  vr         ' 
one  pass.iije,  p.  Jf'S,  he  r  ■. 
excess  of  jinuiery.     From  ;i;: 
of  Petrarch,  the  only  matter  <<\ 

perseierina   vir'  *    I  

hoast  of  much  I  - 

3.  But  the  foil.. ..^n..^   ,...^..,^.   i  .  .....v..  «  ...  , 

ogues  with  St.  Augustm,  the  work,  at  it  well 


ried  genius  than  Petrarch,  are  contami 
n.f  'le  rest,  with  ihc  mot. 

di^!       _   ^  ss.      Of  this    there  is 

not  a  single  instance  in  the  poei  of  Vau- 
cluse  ;  and  his  strains,  d;'       '        '    . '. 
mired  as  they  have  hr-en. 
ferred  a  1"  es 

timatc,  in  .  ..tnl 

to  the  iniii  s  of  youth.     'i*he  great 

defect  of  1\  w.i.v  w  wa*^  '  ■  ••••-•  .  .-. 
original  conception,  w  , 

from  throwing  off 
strained  manner  (  . 

dours,  and  of  the  earlier  iialiau  poels. 
Among  his  poems,  the  Triumj.hs  are  per- 
haps superior  to  the  Dilts,  as  Die  latter 
are  to  tiie  Sm       '  - 

those  written 
of  Laura  are  in  gtiK-rui  iiut 

that  constrained  and  labt ...easure 

cannot  equal  the  graceful  flow  of  the  can- 
zone, or  the  vigorous  f  i  of  the 


terza  rima.     The  'I'r: 

claim  ' 

conqx 

any  considerable  length. 


some  degree, perhaps, an  ir' •'   " 
dramatic  Mysteries,  and  f 
earliest  specimens  of  a  km  .  » 
not  uncommon  in  later  time  s. 

known,  where  he  most  unlmjiomj* 

leave  iH'   '        '    '    ' 

have  b' 

mu' 

fii. 

dlltAfl  11 ,   ri 

sum  non  t<t. 
It '— Pf  ••• 
enim  a. 


sl^o  a 


'i'htv  are  in 


WlU 

not 
M 

*  I) 

■■e 


lletllllS.TT.t. 

Pr..f,rl.-,   :,, 

a.]'. 

Sti-' 

convitium  dcesset ;   \ 
prrcipitem  videret,  (1< 
sequi— AfcrsT.    Tir 
voluniti.  qtio<i  !=ii;im  ) 
amantit 
est,  ul  • 
volo.     ^ 
est— T' 
m« ' 


III* 

lUl 
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real  ;iiid  allegorical  personages  are  in- 
termingled in  a  masque  or  scenic  repre- 
sentation. 

None  of  the  principal  modern  lan- 
Ensiish  guages  was  so  late  in  its  forma- 
language.  tion,  or  in  its  application  to  the 
purposes  of  literature,  as  the  English. 
This  arose,  as  is  well  known,  out  of  the 
Saxon  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic 
stock,  spoken  in  England  till  after  the 
conquest.  From  this  muther  dialect,  our 
English  ditlers  less  in  respect  of  etymolo- 
gy, than  of  syntax,  idiom,  and  llexion. 
In  so  gradual  a  transition  as  probably 
took  place,  and  one  so  sparingly  marked 
by  any  existing  evidence,  we  cannot  well 
assign  a  definite  origin  to  our  present 
language.  The  question  of  identity  is 
almost  as  perplexing  in  languages  as  in 
individuals.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  aversion  of  Wace's  poem  of  Brut, by 
one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Ernly  upon 
Severn,  exhibits,  as  it  were,  the  chrysalis 
of  the  English  language,  in  which  he 
can  as  little  be.  said  to  have  written,  as 
Early  in  Anglo-Saxon.*  Very  soon  af- 
wrkers.  terward,  the  new  formation  was 
better  developed;  and  some  metrical 
pieces,  referred  by  critics  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  differ  but 
little  from  our  legitimate  gram  mar.  f 
About  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  Robert,  a  monk  of  Glocester,  com- 
posed a  metrical  chronicle  from  the  his- 
tory of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  he 
continued  to  his  own  time.  This  work, 
with  a  similar  chronicle  of  Robert  Man- 
ning, a  monk  of  Brunne  (Bourne)  in  Lin- 
colnshire, nearly  thirty  years  later,  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  English  poetry.  The 
romance  of  Sir  Tristrcm,  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  surnamed  the 
Rhymer,  a  Scottish  minstrel,  has  recent- 
ly laid  claim  to  somewhat  higher  antiqui- 
ty. In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  great 
number  of  metrical  romances  were  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  It  requires  no 
small  portion  of  indulgence  to  speak  fa- 
vourably of  any  of  these  early  English 
productions.  A  poetical  line  may  no 
doubt  occasionally  be  found  ;  but  in  gen- 
eral the  narration  is  as  heavy  and  pro- 
lix as   the  versification   is   unmusical. | 

♦  A  sufTicient  extract  from  this  work  of  Layamon 
has  heen  published  by  Mr.  EHis,  in  his  specimens 
of  early  English  poetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  CL  It  contains, 
he  olieerves,  no  word  which  we  are  under  the  ne- 
ceBsity  of  ascribing  to  a  French  origin. 

t  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.  Ellis's 
Specimens. 

t  Warton  printed  copious  extracts  from  some  of 
these.  Rilson  gave  several  of  thf;m  entire  to  the 
press.  And  Mr.  Ellis  has  adopted  the  only  plan 
which  aould  render  them  palatable,  by  interinin- 


The  first  English  writer  who  can  be  read 
with  approbation  is  William  Langland, 
the  author  of  Piers  Plowman's  Vision,  a 
severe  satire  upon  the  clergy.  Though 
his  measure  is  more  uncouth  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  there  is  real  energy 
in  his  conceptions  which  he  caught  not 
from  the  cliimerc.s  of  knight-errantry, 
but  the  actual  manners  md  opinions  of 
his  time. 

The  very  slow  progress  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish language,  as  an  instrument  cause  of 
of  literature,  is  chiefly  to  be  its  slow 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  p^s'-'^^^- 
Norman  conquest,  in  degrading  the  na- 
live  inhabitants,  and  transferring  all 
power  and  riches  to  foreigners.  The 
barons,  without  perhaps  one  exception, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gentry, 
were  of  French  descent,  and  preserved 
among  themselves  the  speech  of  their 
fathers.  This  continued  much  longer 
than  we  should  naturally  have  expected  ; 
even  after  the  loss  of  Normandy  had 
snapped  the  thread  of  French  connex- 
ions, and  they  began  to  pride  themselves 
in  the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  in  the 
inheritance  of  traditionary  English  priv- 
ileges. Robert  of  Glocester  has  a  re- 
markable passage,  which  proves  that,  in 
his  time,  somewhere  about  1270,  the  su- 
perior ranks  continued  to  use  the  French 
language.*  Ralph  Higden,  about  the 
early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  though 
his  expressions  do  not  go  tfie  same 
length,  asserts,  that  "gentlemen's  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  speak  French  from 
the  time  they. are  rocked  in  their  cradle  ; 
and  uplandish  (country)  or  inl'erior  men 
will  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen,  and 
learn  with  great  business  for  to  speak 
French,  for  to  be  the  more  told  of." 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  predom- 
inance of  French  among  the  higher 
class,  I  do  not  think  that  some  modern 
critics  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
they  were  in  general  ignorant  of  the 
English  tongue.  Men  living  upon  their 
estates  among  their  tenantry,  whom  they 
welcomed  in  their  halls,  and  whose  as- 
sistance they  were  perpetually  needing 
in  war  and  civil  frays,  would  hardly  have 
permitted  such  a  barrier  to  obstruct 
their    intercourse.     For  we   cannot,   at 

gling  short  passages,  where  the  original  is  rather 
above  its  usual  mediocrity,  with  lus  own  lively 
analysis. 

♦  The  evidences  of  this  general  employment 
and  gradual  disuse  of  French  in  conversation  and 
writing  are  collected  by  Tyrwhitt,  in  a  dissertation 
on  the  ancient  English  language,  prefixed  to  tha 
fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Chaucer's  Cantec 
bury  Tales  ;  and  by  Ritson,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.,  p.  70. 
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the  utraobt.  pra>un»e  that  French  was  so 
well  known  lo  the  English  commonalty 
in  the  tliirteenlh  century,  as  English  is 
at  present  to  the  same  class  in  Wales 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  may  be 
remarked,  also,  that  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  must  have  rendered  a 
knowledge  of  English  almost  indispen- 
sable to  those  who  administered  justice. 
There  is  a  proclamation  of  Edward  I. 
m  Rymer,  where  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite his  subjects  against  the  King  of 
France  by  imputing  to  him  the  intention 
of  conquering  the  countr}',  and  abolish- 
ing the  English  language  (linguam  de- 
lere  anglicanam),  and  this  is  frequently 
repeated  in  the  proclamations  of  Edward  j  comparable  p' 
III.*     In  his  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  be-    those  who  ha\ 


trarch ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Ed- 
ward  III.,  and.  stdl  more  conspicuously, 

of  John,  duke  of  I. •   r     '       firtuneg 

were    far   more    ;  have 

usually  been  t' 
ulation  w;is  t -- 

lion  in  his  lifetime,  from  which  no  sue 
ceeding  generation  has  withheld  its  sanc- 
tion. 1  cannot,  in  my  own  lafete,  gc 
completely  al«)ng  with  the  euioei's  thai 
some  have  bestowed  U[>on  Chatin  r.  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  waniei!  ur, 

where  he  is  ongmal,  both  in  i^ ,  iion 

and  in  language.     But  in  vivacity  of  im- 


fore,  the  native  language  had  become 
more  familiar  than  French  in  common 
use,  even  with  the  court  and  nobility. 
Hence  the  numerous  translations  of  met- 
rical romances,  which  are  chiefly  refer- 
red to  his  reign.  An  important  change 
was  eflected  in  1362,  by  a  statute,  which 


agination  and  ease  of  exr 
above  all  poets  nf  the  ni: 

•  >  tlie   L' 

v.d.    h; 


1«    19 

and 
of 
•d. 

and 


or  rather  introduced  from  France 
employed  with  facility  the  regular  iambic 
couplet ;  and  though  it  was  not  to  be  rx- 
pectetl  that  he  should  [>rrceivt  i- 

cities  latent  in  that  ineasurr.  ifi- 

cation,  to  which  he  accom:.  i  ver}' 

licentious  and  arbitrary  pn*..;. ^lon,  is 


enacts  that  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice  uniform  and  harmonious.*  It  is  chiefly 
shall  be  pleaded,  debated,  and  judged  in  I  indeed,  as  a  comic  poet,  and  a  nninite 
English.  But  Latin  was,  by  iliis  act,  to  " 
be  employed  in  drawing  the  record  ;  for 
there  seems  to  have  still  continued  a 
sort  of  prejudice  against  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  written  language.  The  earliest 
English  instrument  known  to  exist  is 
said  to  bear  the  date  of*  1313,t  And 
there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
entries  in  our  own  tongue  ujjon  the  rolls 
of  parliament  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  affer  whose  accession  its  use  be- 
comes very  common.  Sir  John  Mande- 
vile,  about  1350,  may  pass  for  the  father 
of  English  prose,  no  original  w(u-k  beint: 
so  ancient  as  his  travels.  But  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  and  other  writings  by 

Wicliffe  nearly  thirty  years  afterward.  ■  the  most  characteristic,  te^^tinr 
taught  us  the  copiousness  and  energy  of  L'eniiis  will  be  found  in  the  j  - 
which  our  native  dialect  w  as  capable  ; 
and  it  was  employed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  two  writers  of  distinguished 
merit,  Bishop  Peacock  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue. 

But  the  princi[)ai  ornament  of  our  Eng- 
lish literature  was  (ieoffrey  (,'hau- 

Chaucer.   ^^^^    ^,^^^    ^^.-^^^    jy^^^^    ^^^j    p^^ 

trarch,  fills  up  the  triumvirate  of  great 
poets  in  the  middle  ages.  Chaucer  was 
born  m  13-2*<,  and  his  life  extended  to  the 
last  year  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tnat 
rude  and  ignorant  generation  was  not 
likely  to  feel  the  admiration  of  native  ge- 
nius as  warmly  as  the  compatriots  of  Fc- 

•  T.  T.,  p.  490;  t.  ▼!.,  p.  642,  et  alibi. 
t  Rit.'<on,  p  80     There  is  one  in  Rymer  of  ih*- 
Tcir  1385. 


observer  of  manners  and  circumstances 
that  (Miaurer  excels.  In  serious  and 
moral  poetry  he  is  frequently  languid  and 
diffuse;  but  he  springs  like  Antjpus  from 
the  earth,  when  his  .subject  chanees  to 
coarse  satire  or  merr}' narrative.  Among 
his    more     elevated     <  i,    the 

Knight's  Tale  is  abuii  enl  to 

immortalize  Chaucer,  since  it  would  be 
difTicult  lo  find  anywhere  a  »tor\'  better 
conducted,  or  told  with  more  animation 
and  strength  of  fancy.     Tl.'  're 

may  be   triven  to  his  Tn»  s- 

(  ide,  a  b«'autiful  aufl   int«  [><»« m 

though    enfeebled    by    ex,        .  But 

perhaps  the  most  eminent,  or  at  Hnv  rate 

•    hw 
t( 

Ins  Canterbury  Tales;  n  work  •  ..:v\y 
and  exclusivelv  his  own.  whnli  ••;«!i  sef 
dom  be  said  of  his  poetry,  an!  the  vivid 
•lelineations  of  which  jM-rhaps  ver\-  few 
writers  but  ShaksjK»an*  couKl  have  equal* 


led.     As  the  first  <    '         "   :'    . 
if  we  excvr^   I.Ttv 
of  our  ino' ' 

prover,  tht .... 

of  our  language,  and  aa  a  faithfol 
to  the  in  iiiners  of  his  age,  C 
(!<  vrr\  •'  <"ir  revi'reiire,  if  ♦ 


el, 
•o| 
•II- 


.4 
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intrinsic  claims  for  excellences  which 
do  not  depend  upon  any  collateral  con- 
siderations. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  shall 
Revival  of  mention  as  having  contributed  to 
ancient  restore  society  from  the  intellect- 
learning  ^.^^  degradation  into  which  it  had 
.  fallen  during  the  dark  ages,  is  the  revival 
of  classical  learning.  The  Latin  Language 
indeed,  in  which  all  legal  instruments 
were  drawn  up,  and  of  which  all  ecclesi- 
astics availed  themselves  in  their  episto- 
lary intercourse,  as  well  as  in  their  more 
solemn  proceedings,  had  never  ceased  to 
be  familiar.  Though  many  solecisms 
and  barbarous  words  occur  in  the  wri- 
tings of  what  were  called  learned  men, 
they  possessed  a  fluency  of  expression 
m  Latin  which  does  not  often  occur  at 
present.  During  the  dark  ages,  howev- 
er, properly  so  called,  or  the  period  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  it  is 
unusual  to  meet  with  quotations,  except 
from  the  Vulgate  or  from  theological 
writers.  The  study  of  Rome's  greatest 
authors,  especially  her  poets,  was  almost 
forbidden.  But  a  change  took  place  in 
intfcfi  the  course  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

tweifib  cen-  tury.  The  polite  literature,  as 
tury.  ^^,g^  ^^  ji^g  abstruser  science  of 

antiquity,  became  the  subject  of  cultiva- 
tion. Several  writers  of  that  age,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  are  distinguished 
more  or  less  for  elegance,  though  not  ab- 
solute purity,  of  Latin  st3^le ;  and  for 
their  acquaintance  with  those  ancients 
who  are  its  principal  models.  Such 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  the  acute  and 
learned  author  of  the  Policraticus,  Will- 
iam of  Malmsbury,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Roger  Hoveden,  in  England;  and  in  for- 
f'ign  countries,  Otho  of  Frisingen,  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  and  the  best  perhaps  of  all 
I  have  named  as  to  style,  Falcandus,  the 
historian  of  Sicily.  In  these  we  meet 
with  frequent  quotations  from  Livy,  Ci- 
cero, Phny,  and  other  considerable  wri- 
ters of  antiquity.  The  poets  were  now 
admired,  and  even  imitated.  All  metri- 
cal Latin  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is 
extremely  bad  ;  but  at  this  time,  and  ear- 
ly in  the  succeeding  age,  there  appeared 
several  versifiers,  who  aspired  to  the  re- 
no\rn  of  following  the  steps  of  Virgil  and 
Statins  in  epic  poetry.  Joseph  Iscanus, 
an  Englishman,  seems  to  have  been  the 
earhest  of  these  ;  his  poem  on  the  Tro- 
',iin  war,  containing  an  addres  to  Henry 
rL  He  wrote  another,  entitled  Antiochus, 
on  the  third  crusade,  most  of  which  has 
perished.  The  wars  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  were  celebrated  by  Gunther  in  his 


Ligurmus  ;  and  not  long  afterward,  GuiU 
lelnms  Brito  wrote  the  Philippis,  in  hon 
our  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  Walter  de 
Chatillon  the  Alexandreis,  taken  from 
the  popular  romance  of  Alexander.  None 
of  these  poems,  1  believe,  have  much  in- 
trinsic merit ;  but  their  existence  is  a 
proof  of  taste  that  could  relish,  though 
not  of  genius  that  could  emulate  antiqui- 
ty.* 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  decline  of  classical 
literature,  in  consequence  prob-  much  more 
ably  of  the  scholastic  philoso-  juthefour- 
phy,  which  was  then  in  its  great-  ^^^"^'^• 
est  vigour ;  at  least  we  do  not  find  so 
many  good  writers  as  in  the  preceding 
age.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  perhaps  a  little  sooner,  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning  began  to  display  itself.  The 
copying  of  books,  for  some  ages  slowly 
and  sparingly  performed  in  monasteries, 
had  already  become  a  branch  of  trade  ;f 
and  their  price  Avas  consequently  invention 
reduced.  Tiraboschi  denies  that  of  imen 
the  invention  of  making  paper  P"''^^" 
from  linen  rags  is  older  than  the  middle 

*  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  Dis 
sertation  II.  Roquefort,  Etat  de  la  Poesie  Fran- 
Qaise  du  douzienie  Siecie,  p.  18.  The  following 
lines  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Philippis  seem  a  lair,  or  rather  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  these  epics.  But  I  am  very  superliciallv 
acquainted  with  any  of  them. 

Solverat  interea  zephyris  melioribus  annum 
Frigore  depulso  veris  tepor,  et  renovari 
Coeperat  et  viridi  g-remio  juvenescere  tellus  ; 
Cum  Rea  Iseta  Jovis  rideret  ad  oscula  mater 
Cum  jam  post  tergum  Phryxi  vectore  rehcto 
Solis  Agenorei  premeret  rota  terga  juvenci. 

The  tragedy  of  Eccprinns  (Eccelin  da  Romano), 
by  Albertmus  Mussatus,  a  Paduan,  and  author  of 
a  respectable  history,  deserves  some  attention,  as 
the  first  attempt  to  revive  ihe  regular  tragedy.  It 
was  written  soon  after  1300.  The  language  by  no 
means  wants  animation,  notwithstanding  an  un- 
skilful conduct  of  the  fable.  The  Kccerinus  is 
printedin  the  tenth  volume  of  Muratori's collection. 

i  Booksellers  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  law- 
book which  he  had  procured  a  quodam  publico 
mangone  librorum. — Hist.  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
t.  ix.,  p.  84.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were 
many  copyists  by  occupation  in  the  Italian  univer 
sities. — Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  72.  The  number  of 
these  at  Milan  before  the  end  of  that  age  is  said  to 
have  been  fifty,  ibid.  But  a  very  small  proportion 
of  their  labour  could  have  been  devoted  to  purpo- 
ses merely  literary.  By  a  variety  of  ordinances, 
the  first  of  which  bears  date  in  1275,  the  booksel- 
lers of  Paris  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
university.— Crevier,  t.  li.,  p.  G7,  286.  The  pretext 
of  this  was,  lest  erroneous  copies  should  obtain  cir- 
culation. And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal of  those  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  publi- 
cation, which,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  have 
so  much  retarded  the  diffusion  of  truth  by  ineaM 
of  that  great  instrument. 
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of  that  century  ;  and  although  doubts  may 
be  justly  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  position,  yet  the  confidence  with 
which  so  eminent  a  scholar  advances  it 
is  at  least  a  proof  that  papr-r  manuscripts 
of  an  earlier  date  are  very  rare.*  Prin- 
ces becaiie  far  more  attentive  to  litera- 
ture when  it  was  no  longer  confined  to 
metaphysical  theology  and  canon  law, 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  translations 
from  classical  authors,  made  by  command 
of  John  and  Charles  V.  of  France.  These 
French  translations  diflused  some  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history  and  learn- 
/ng  among  our  own  country  men. f  The 
,  ,_  public  libraries  assumed  a  more 

Libraries.  .    ■  i  t        • 

respectable  appearance.  Louis 
IX.  had  formed  one  at  Paris,  in  which  it 
do3S  not  appear  that  any  work  of  " 
literature  was  found. |  At  the  b»  _ 
jf  the  fourteenth  century,  only  four  clas- 
sical manuscripts  existed  in  this  collec- 
tion ;  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  13oe- 
thius.^  The  academical  library  of  Ox- 
ford, ill  1300,  consisted  of  a  few  tracts 
kept  in  chests  under  St.  Mary's  church. 
That  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  12 10,  con- 

*  Tiraboschi,  t.  v.,  p.  85.     On  the  contrary  side 
are  MotUfaucon,  Mabillun,  and  Muralori ;  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  carries  up  the  invention  of  our  ordi- 
nary paper  to  the  year  1000.     But  Tiraboschi  con- 
tends that  the  paper  u.sed  in  manuscripts  of  so 
early  an  age  was  made  from  cotton  raes,  and,  ap- 
parently, from  the  inferior  durabihly  of  th;it  mate- 
rial, not  Iretjuently  employed.     The  editors  of  Nou- 
veau  Traiie  de  Diplomatique  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  doubt  the  use  ol  linen  paper  before  tlu 
year  1300,  I.  i.,  p.  517,  521.     Meerman,  well  kno-.v:. 
as  a  writer  upon  the  antiquities  of  printing,  ot: 
a  reward  for  the  earliest  manuscript  upon  . 
paper,  and,  in  a  treatise  upon  ttie  subject,  i 
the  date  of  its  invention  iK^iween  I'JTO  and  1 
But  M.  Schwandner,  of  Vienna,  is  said  to   : 
found  in  the  imperial  library  a  small  charter  '■ 
ing  the  date  of  1213  on  such  paper.— Ma< 
Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  391.    T. 
if  he  h  id  known  this,  would  probably  havr  innin-  j 
tained  l!ie  p3p.->r  to  be  made  of  cotton,  which  he 
Bays  it  IS  dillicult  to  >' 
invention  of  linen  prt 
Treviso.     But  more  la.ui  <iw  .\rii,iii   •■ 
serts  the  manufacture  of  linen  pajx-r  to  !, 
carried  on  at  Samarcand  earlv  •■■  •'  ■   ■ 
tury,  havins?   been   brought  tli: 
And,  what  is  more  conclusire,  (.;..., 
dares  many  manuscripts  in  the  h'. 

eleventh  and   twelfth  centuries  to  L.      

that  substance.— Biblio'heca  .Xrahico-llMpanica,  I. 

ii.,  p  9.      This  authori''-    r,  ,.    .r-,  n.,;.  m  •  .  .ni!\v»M|?h 

the  opinion  of  Tirabo-  i  Ka- 

biano,  wlm  um^t  (>erhi,  ti 

bleof  r.  .   I'jcs  with  i 

and   Fl  1        '•    y\-     But   i: 

paper  was  very  little  known  iii  i 

tor  part  of  the  fourteenth  cenii.  .     .-  .  • 

fore. 

t  Warton'i  Hist,  of  English   Poetry,  toI    i:  . 
0.  122. 

t  Vellv.  t.  V  ,  p.  202.    Crevier,  I.  ii.,  p.  30. 

9  Warton,  vol.  l,  DiMert.  II 


voimnes,    nmong 


I  tained    four    hundred 

I  which  were  Livy.  ^ 

j  Claudian,   and   o\  .   .• 

I  liul  no  other,  probably,  of  thai  age  was 
so  numerous  or  &0  vah;' '  "  •  r '  of 
Bury,  the  chancellor  o  lij. 

ward  HI..  -  .-t 

ing  a  libr,.  iiiy 

private  man  had  formed,  iiui  the  scar- 
city of  valuable  books  was  still  »o  great, 

,  that  he  gave  the  abbot  of  Si.  Albau's  fifty 
pounds    weight    of   silver   f»j      '        •  ea 

.  thirty  and  forty   volumes. f     '  V. 

I  increased   the  royal  librarj-  at   l^iris  to 

.'nine  hundred  volumes,  which  ;•  <  T'like 
of  Bedford  purchased  and  Ini  to 

London.|    His  brother  II;  .ke 

of  (Jlocester,  presrnti'd  tl,  of 

'         ^  with  six  ^  eh 

)  have  been  •  ne, 

one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  having 

been  estimated  at  one  ihousrt'v    v!s. 

This  indeed  was  in  1410,  at  \  iie 

such    a    library    would    not  rn 

thought    remarkably    numcri<  :v} 

the  Alps,^  but  Kngland  had  ;  m- 

paralively    little    progress    in       ;ig. 

Germany,  however,  was  probably  still 
less  advanced.  Louis,  Elector  Palatine, 
bequeathed  in  11-21  his  library  to  tlir  uni- 
versity of  ]U  lie 
hundred  and  lii  i  y- 
nine  of  these  related  to  theology,  l\\  clve 


♦  Warton, 

*  Ihid.      1 

<.ert.  II 
books  wrre 
•tie  abbot. 

tmn.«''f. 

:..^i  io 

X) 

•^  monast' 
;e    this   ■ 
'.▼err  tr-' 

iter  i>;irt 

• 

fa 

fl- 
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ta 
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EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


[Chap.  IX 


to  canon  and  civil  law,  forty-five  to  med- 
icine, and  six  to  pliilosophy.* 

Those  who  first  undcriook  to  lay  open 
Transcriiv  the  storcs  of  ancient  learning 
tioii  of  man-  found  incredible  diflicultics  froni 
uscnius.  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts.  So 
gro^s  and  supine  wi^  the  ignorance  of 
»he  monks,  within  whose  walls  these 
treasures  were  concealed,  tliat  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain,  except  by  inde- 
fatigable researches,  the  extent  of  "what 
had  been  saved  out  of  the  great  ship- 
wreck of  antiquity.  To  this  inquiry  Pe- 
trarch devoted  continual  attention.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  preserve  the  remains 
of  authors,  who  were  perishing  from 
neglect  and  time.  This  danger  was  by 
no  means  past  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry. A  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  Glory, 
which  had  been  in  his  possession,  was 
afterward  irretrievably  lost.f  He  de- 
clares that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  the 
works  of  Varro  ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
to  recover  these  and  the  second  Decad 
of  Livy  were  fruitless.  He  found,  how- 
ever, Quintilian,  in  1350,  of  which  there 
was  no  copy  in  Italy. |  Boccaccio,  and 
a  man  of  less  general  fame,  Colluccio 
Salutato,  were  distinguished  in  the  same 
honourable  task.  The  diligence  of  these 
scholars  was  not  confined  to  searching 
for  manuscripts.  Transcribed  by  slovenly 
monks,  or  by  ignorant  persons  who  made 
copies  for  sale,  they  required  the  con- 
tinual emendation  of  accurate  critics.*^ 
Though  much  certainly  was  left  for  the 
more  enlightened  sagacity  of  later  times, 
we  owe  the  first  intelligible  text  of  the 
Latin  classics  to  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and 
their  contemporary  labourers  in  this 
vineyard  for  a  htindred  years  before  the 
invention  of  printing. 

What  Petrarch  began  in  the  fourteenth 

industry  or  ^^^"^"^•y  ^^'^a«.  Carried  on  by  a 
the  fifteenth  ncvv  generation  with  unabatmg 
century.  industry.  The  whole  lives  of 
Italian  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century 
were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  revival  of  philology.  For 
this  they  sacrificed  their  native  language, 
which  had  made  such  surprising  shoots 
in  the  preceding  age,  and  were  content 
to  trace,  in  humble  reverence,  the  foot- 
stejis  of  antiquity.  For  this  too  they 
lost  thr;  hope  of  permanent  glory,  which 
can  never  remain  with  imitators,  or  such 
as  trim  the  lamp  of  ancient  sepulchres. 

*  Schmi'lt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  v.,  p.  520. 

+  He  had  lent  it  to  a  needy  man  of  letters,  who 
pawned  tl»e  book,  which  was  never  recovered.— De 
Bade,  t.  i.,  p.  57. 

X  Tiraboschi,  p.  89. 

0  Id»m,  t.  '.,  p  83.     De  Sade,  t.  i.,  p.  88. 


No  writer  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, except  Politian,  can  aspire  at  pres- 
ent even  to  the  second  class,  in  a  just 
marshalling  of  literary  reputation.  But 
we  owe  them  our  respect  and  gratitude 
for  their  taste  and  diligence.  The  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  manuscript,  saj'^s 
Tiraboschi,  was  regarded  almost  as  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom.  The  classical 
writers,  he  adds,  were  chiefly  either  found 
in  Italy,  or  at  least  by  Italians  ;  they 
were  first  amended  and  first  printed  in 
Italy,  and  in  Italy  they  were  first  col- 
lected in  public  libraries.*  This  is  sub- 
ject to  some  exception  when  fairly  con- 
sidered ;  several  ancient  authors  were 
never  lost,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  discovered;  and  we  know 
that  Italy  did  not  always  anticipate  other 
countries  in  classical  printing.  But  her 
superior  merit  is  incontestable.  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  who  stands  perhaps  at  po^^j^ 
the  head  of  the  restorers  of  learn- 
ing in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  discovered  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall,  among  dirt  and  rubbish,  in  a 
dungeon  scarcely  fit  for  condemned  crim- 
inals, as  he  describes  it,  an  entire  copy 
of  Quintilian,  and  part  of  Valerius  Flac- 
cus.  This  was  in  1414;  and  soon  after- 
ward he  rescued  the  poem  of  Sihus  Ital- 
icus,  and  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus,  in 
addition  to  eight  that  were  previously 
known ;  besides  Lucretius,  Columella, 
Tertullian,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  ancj 
other  writers  of  inferior  note.f  A  bishop 
of  Lodi  brought  to  light  the  rhetorical 
treatises  of  Cicero.  Not  that  we  must 
suppose  these  books  to  have  been  univer- 
sally unknown  before ;  Quintilian,  at 
least,  is  quoted  by  English  writers  much 
earlier.  But  so  little  intercourse  pre- 
vailed among  diff"erent  countries,  and  the 
monks  had  so  little  acquaintance  with 
the  riches  of  their  conventual  libraries, 
that  an  author  might  pass  for  lost  in  Italy, 
who  was  familiar  to  a  few  learned  men 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  To  the  name 
of  Poggio  we  may  add  a  number  of  oth- 
ers, distinguished  in  this  memorable  res- 
urrection of  ancient  literature,  and  united, 
not  always  indeed  by  friendship,  for  their 
bitter  animosities  disgrace  their  profes- 
sion, but  by  a  sort  of  common  sympathy 
in  the  cause  of  learning ;  Filelfo,  Lauren- 
tius  Valla,  Niccolo  Niccoli,  Ambrogio 
Tr;iversari,  more  commonly  called  11 
Carnaldolense,  and  Leonardo  Aretino. 
From  the  subversion  of  the  Western 

*  Tiraboschi.  p.  101. 

f  Idem,  t.  vi.,  p.  104  ;  and  Shepherd's  Life  of 
Poggio,  p.  IQG,  110.  Roscoe's  LDrenzo  de' Metl 
ici,  p.  38. 
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Greek  Ian-  En^pi^e,  or  at  least  from  the 
fuaee  lin-  time  whcii  Roiiie  ceased  to  pay 
fcfiown  in  obedience  to  the  exarchs  of  Jia- 
veima,  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  had  been  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten withm  the  pale  of  the  Latin  church. 
A  very  few  exceptions  might  be  found, 
especially  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  while  the  Eastern  emperors 
••etained  their  dominion  over  part  of 
Italy  *  Thus  Cliarlemagne  is  said  to 
have  established  a  school  for  Greek  at 
Osnaburg.f  John  Scotus  seems  to  have 
befc;i  well  acquainted  with  the  language. 
And  Greek  characters  may  occasionally, 
though  very  seldom,  be  found  Sn  the  wri- 
tings of  learned  men  ;  such  as  Lanfranc 
or  William  of  Malmsburv-t  It  is  said 
that  lioirer  Bacon  understood  Gr<ek  ;  and 
hio  eminent  contemporary,  Robert  Gros- 
»ete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  a  sufficient 


*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  374. 
Tirabo.«chi,  t.  lii.,  p.  124,  et  alibi.  Be<le  extols 
Theodoie,  primate  of  Canterbury,  and  Tobias,  bish- 
op of  Kochester,  for  their  knowledge  of  Greek. — 
Hist.  Eccles.,  c.  9  and  24.  But  the  former  of  these 
prelates,  if  not  the  latter,  was  a  native  of  Greece. 

t  Hist.  Littcraire  de  la  France,  t.  iv.,  p.  12. 

X  Greek,  characters  are  found  in  a  charter  of  943, 
published  in  Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anecdot.,  t.  i., 
p.  74^  The  title  of  a  treatise,  ncpi  (pvat^sv  uipianu, 
tnd  the  word  Btoroxiy;,  occur  in  Willi.-im  of  Malms- 
bury,  and  one  or  two  others  m  Lanfranc's  Constitu- 
tions. It  IS  said  that  a  Greek  psalter  was  written 
in  nn  abbey  at  Tournay  about  1105.— Hi-st.  Liu.dc 
!a  France,  t.  ix.,  p.  102.  This  was,  I^^h<nlld  think, 
a  very  rare  instance  of  a  Greek  maiiu.script,  sacred 
or  profane,  coi)ieil  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  But  a  Greek  psalter, 
written  in  Latin  characters  at  Milan  in  the  ninth 
century,  was  sold  some  years  ago  in  London.  John 
of  Sali-sbiiry  is  said  by  Crevierto  have  known  a  lit- 
tle Greek,  and  he  several  times  uses  technical 
words  m  that  language.  Yet  he  could  imA  have 
been  much  more  learned  than  his  noghbours  ; 
■ince  having  found  the  word  una  in  St.  Ambrose,  he 
was  forced  to  ask  the  m^^aning  of  one  John  Sara- 
sin,  an  Enchish'iian,  because,  says  he,  none  of  our 
masters  here  (at  Paris)  understand  (Jreek.  Pari't. 
indeed.  Crevier  thinks,  could  not  furni.shany  (> 
scholar  in  that  age  except  Abelard  and  Ht- 
and  nrd^iablv  neither  of  them  knew  much. — il;al. 
de  iTnivers'.  de  Pans.  t.  i.,  p.  259. 

The  ecrl'\-i:i'^ti(  al  Uniriage.  it  may  l»c  objierved, 
was  full  of  tJrtrk  wonI.«*  Latinized.  Bui  this  pro- 
cess had  taken  [dace  before  the  fifth  c*Mitury ;  and 
aiost  of  them  will  be  found  m  the  Latin  <iicliona- 
ries.     A  Greek  word  was  now  ,•      •  s    ', 

as  more  imposing  than  the  d' 
Thus  till'  Erieli^h  and  other  kiriL'*  simi  iiiiir?<  raiirtl 
themselvrs  I?,»siU'ns  m.-^teac*  of  Kfx. 

It  will  n')l  1)6  suppose<l  tiial  I   '    •  ■  — <->,..«  (.. 
cnumerale  all  the  persons  of  u 
with   the   Greek   tongue   sotiir  .....       ■     ^>,.,    .■. 
found  ;  n<ir  have  I  ever  directed  my  attention  to  the 
subject  with  tlflit  view.     Doiib'i- --  ' 
be  more  than  doul)I(^I.     But.ii 
ber  could  lie  found,  we  should  st.. 
that  the  langii.«;,'e  was  almost  ui.k 
it  could  have  had  no  iiifluence  on  u 
literature. 

M  m 


intimacy  with  it  to  write  animadver«iom 
upon  Suidas.     iSince  Gruek  wa«  bpokcu 
with   considerable   purity  by   ihe  noblo 
and  well  educated  iiatives  of  Constanli 
nople,  we  may   wonder  ilial,  <  >   a 

living  language,  ii  wa.s  nut  bel  .vn 

by  the  wt'stcrn  nations,  and  tspiciaiiy  in 
so  neighbouring  a  nation  aa  Italy.  S'et 
here  the  ignorance  was  perhaps  even 
more  complete  than  in  France  t»r  Kng- 
land.  In  some  parts  indeed  of  Calabria, 
which  had  been  subject  to  lh«'  ea>tem 
empire  till  near  the  year  1100,  ine  liturgy 
was  still  performed  in  Greek  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  language 
was  of  course  preser\ed.  But  for  the 
'   rs   of  Italy,  Bo<  -itively 

,  that  no  one  ui-  -  much 

as  the  Greek  characters.*  Nor  is  there 
probably  a  single  line  quoted  from  any 
poet  in  that  language  from  the  sixth  to 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  first  to  lead  ilie  way  in  restoring 
Grecian    learning    in    F.urope  ,,^  ^^^  ^^ 
were  the  same  men  who  had  vi»f<i  m  the 
revived  the  kindred  muses  of  ^*";" 
Latium,  Peirarca  and  lk)ccac- 
cio.    Barlaam,  a  ( 'alabrian  hy  birth,  during 
an  embassy  from  til'  i  o- 

ple  in  LJ33,  was  p»  fie 

preceptor  of  the  former,  with  whom  he 
read  the  works  of  IMato.f  Lcontius  Pi- 
latus,  a  native  of  Thessaloniea,  was  en- 
couraged some  years  afterward  by  Boc- 
caccio to  mve  jiublic  leeuires  u}X)n 
Homer  at  Florein-e.J  Wh.ntever  imi;hl 
be  the  share  of  general  allenlion  tint  he 
excited,  he  had  the  honour  of  instnicting 
both  these  great  Italians  in  his  native 
language.  Neither  of  theni  perhaps 
reached  an  advance<l  degree  of  profi- 
ciency ;  but  they  bathed  their  lips  m  the 
fountain,  and  enjoyed  the  pride  of  being 
the  first  who  paid  the  homage  of  a  new 
[)Osteniy  to   the  father  of  poetry.     For 

'IK-  time  little  fniil  a  '  !!ed 

in  their  example  ;  .;ii- 

bibed    the    desire    of  ma 

new  sphere  of  knowl-  _  .  i.  after 

some   interval,  she  was   abundantly  en 
abled   to   re:ili/e.     A    few    year«    l>ofore 
the  termination  of  the  fourteenth  century, 


i;,..^,-  !..„. 


.(    mi.rtit 


t    Mr 

*    Id, 
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Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  whom  the  Empe- 
ror John  Palocologus  had  previously  sent 
into  Italy,  and  even  as  far  as  England, 
upon  one  of  those  unavailing  embassies 
by  which  the  Byzantine  court  strove  to 
obtain  sympathy  and  succour  from  Eu- 
rope, returned  to  Florence  as  a  pubhc 
teaclier  of  Grecian  literature.*  His  school 
was  afterward  removed  successively  to 
Pavia,  Venice,  and  Rome ;  and  during 
nearl}-  twenty  years  that  he  taught  in 
Italy,  most  of  those  eminent  scholars 
whom  I  have  already  named,  and  who 
distinguish  the  first  half  of  that  century, 
derived  from  his  instruction  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  tongue.  Some,  not 
content  with  being  the  disciples  of  Chry- 
soloras. betook  themselves  to  the  source 
of  tliat  literature  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
returned  to  Italy  not  only  with  a  more 
accurate  insight  into  the  Greek  idiom 
than  tliey  could  have  attained  at  home, 
Vi.  with  copious  treasures  of  manuscripts, 
few,  if  any,  of  which  probably  existed 
previously  in  Italy,  where  none  had  abil- 
ity to  read  or  value  them ;  so  that  the 
principal  authors  of  Grecian  antiquity 
may  be  considered  as  brought  to  light  by 
these  inquiries,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Guarino  of  Verona,  Aurispa, 
and  Filelfo.  The  second  of  these  brought 
home  10  Venice  in  1423  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes. f 

The  fall  of  that  eastern  empire,  which 
State  of  had  so  long  outlived  all  other 
learnin?  in  pretensions  to  respect  that  it 
Greece.  scarcely  retained  that  founded 
upon  its  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  delayed  till  Italy  was  ripe 
to  nourish  the  scattered  seeds  of  litera- 
ture that  would  have  perished  a  few  ages 
earlier  in  the  common  catastrophe.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, even  the  national  pride  of  Greece 
could  not  blind  her  to  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching ruin.  It  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  inspire  the  P^uropean  republic,  dis- 
tracted by  wars  and  restrained  by  calcu- 
lating policy,  with  the  generous  fanati- 
cism of  the  crusades ;  and  at  the  council 
of  Florence,  in  1439,  the  court  and  church 
of  Constantinople  had  the  mortification 
of  sacrificing  their  long-cherished  faith, 
without  experiencing  any  sensible  return 
of  protection  or  security.  The  learned 
Greeks  were  perhaps  the  first  to  antici- 
pate, and  certainly  not  the  last  to  avoid, 


♦  H(Ay  places  the  commencement  of  Chrysolo- 
ras's  leachiniT  as  early  a-s  l.'ifJl ,  p.  3.  But  Tirabos- 
ehi,  whose  research  was  more  precise,  fixes  it  at 
the  end  of  13%  or  beginning  of  1307,  t.  vii.,  p.  126. 

+  Tiraboschi,  t.  vi.,  p.  102.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo 
ie'  Medici,  vol   i,,  d.  43 


their  country's  destruction.  The  counci 
of  Florence  brought  many  ol  them  into 
Italian  connexions,  and  held  out  at  least 
a  temporary  accommodation  of  their  con- 
flicting opinions.  Thougli  the  Roman 
pontiffs  did  nothing,  and  probably  could 
have  done  nothing  efi'ectual,  for  "the  em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  they  were  very 
ready  to  protect  and  reward  the  learning 
of  individuals.  To  Eugenius  i\.,  to 
Nicolas  v.,  to  Pius  II.,  and  some  other 
popes  of  this  age,  the  Greek  exiles  were 
indebted  for  a  patronage  which  they  re- 
paid by  splendid  services  in  the  restora- 
tion of  their  native  literature  throughout 
Italy.  Bessarion,  a  disputant  on  the 
Greek  side  in  the  council  of  Florence, 
was  well  content  to  renounce  the  doc- 
trine of  single  procession  for  a  cardinal's 
hat ;  a  dignity  which  he  deserved  for  his 
learning,  if  not  for  his  pliancy.  Theo- 
dore Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  Ge- 
mistus  Pletho,  might  equal  Bessarion  in 
merit,  though  not  in  honours.  They  all, 
however,  experienced  the  patronage  of 
those  admirable  protectors  of  letters,  Nic- 
olas v.,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  or  Alfonso, 
king  of  Naples.  These  men  emigrated 
before  the  final  destruction  of  the  Greek 
empire  ;  Lascaris  and  IMusurus,  w^ose 
arrival  in  Italy  was  posterior  to  thaii 
event,  may  be  deemed  perhaps  still  more 
conspicuous ;  but  as  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  was  already  restored,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  any 
farther. 

The  Greeks  had  preserved,  through 
the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  their  share 
of  ancient  learning  with  more  fidelity 
and  attention  than  was  shown  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  Genius  indeed,  or  any 
original  excellence,  could  not  well  exist 
along  with  their  cowardly  despotism  and 
their  contemptible  theology,  more  cor- 
rupted by  frivolous  subtleties  than  that 
of  the  Latin  church.  The  spirit  of  per- 
secution, naturally  allied  to  despotism 
and  bigotry,  had  nearly,  during  one'period, 
extinguished  the  lamp,  or  at  least  reduced 
the  Greeks  to  a  level  with  the  most  igno- 
rant nations  of  the  west.  In  the  age  of 
Justinian,  who  expelled  the  last  Platonic 
philosophers,  learning  began  rapidly  to 
decline ;  in  that  of  Heraclius,  it  haa 
reached  a  much  lower  point  of  degrada- 
tion; and  for  two  centuries,  especially 
while  the  worshippers  of  images  were 
persecuted  with  unrelenting  intolerance, 
there  is  almost  a  blank  ir^the  annals  o/ 
Grecian  literature. "t^  But  about  the  mid- 


*  The  authors  most  conversant  with  Byzantine 
learning  agree  in  this.  Nevertheless,  there  is  on« 
manifest  difference  between  the  Greek  writers 
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die  of  the  ninth  century  it  revived  pretty 
suddenly,  and  with  considerable  success.* 
Though,  as  I  have  observed,  we  find  in 
very  few  instances  any  original  talent, 
yet  it  was  hardly  less  important  to  have 
had  compilers  of  such  erudition  as  Pho- 
tius,  Suidas,  P^ustathius,  and  Tzetzes. 
With  these  certainly  the  Latins  of  the 
middle  ages  could  not  place  any  names 
in  comparison.  They  possessed,  to  an 
extent  which  we  cannot  precisely  appre- 
ciate, many  of  those  poets,  historians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  whose 
loss  we  have  long  regretted,  and  must 
continue  to  deem  irretrievable.  Great 
havoc,  however,  was  made  in  the  libraries 
of  Constantinople  at  its  capture  by  the 
Latins ;  an  epoch  from  whicii  a  rapid  de- 
cline is  to  be  traced  in  the  literature  of 
he  eastern  empire.  Solecisms  and  bar- 
Darous  terms,  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  old  Byzantine  writers,  are  said  to  de- 
form the  style  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.!    The  Turkish  ravages 

the  worst  period,  such  as  ihe  eighth  century,  and 
those  who  correspond  to  them  in  the  west.  Syn- 
cellus,  for  example,  is  of  great  use  in  chronology, 
because  he  was  acquamted  with  many  ancient  his- 
tories now  no  more.  But  Bede  possessed  nothing 
which  we  have  lost;  and  his  compilations  are  con- 
sequently altogether  unprofitable.  The  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  saeculura  iconoclasticum  of  Cave,  low  as 
it  was  in  all  polite  literature,  produced  one  man, 
St.  John  Damascenus,  who  has  been  deemed  the 
founder  of  scholastic  theology,  and  who  at  least  set 
the  example  of  that  style  of  reasoning  in  the  East. 
This  person,  and  Michael  Psellus,  a  philosopher 
of  the  eleventh  century,  are  the  only  considerable 
men  as  original  writers  in  the  annals  of  Byzantine 
literature. 

♦  The  honour  of  restoring  ancient  or  heathen  lit- 
erature IS  due  to  the  Cesar  Bardas,  uncle  and  min- 
ister of  .Michael  II.     Cedrenus  speaks  of  it  in  the 

following  terms  :  cvifit^rj^rt  ic  xai  ttk  t^u»  eo<pta{  (rpr 
yap  IK  voWov  ;^9iov    ^rapaypvttva,  tai  irpof  to  fitficf 
dXw(  ^tuprjaaaa  rj)  ri^v  Kparowrmv  apyff  'o'  oftadtq), 
8iaT(ji6a{  iKaaTri  Tuiv  cniaTOfHitv  a(popiaai,  ruv  fitv  a^^  "^ 
hrji  iTcp  £ni;^c,  ttk  6'  cm  xacutv  t^oy^ov  ^tXo9o<f>ia(  * 
avra  ra  /iufftXfti  cv  ttj  ^layvuvpq'  Kai  olru  ff  '» 
mvriSaaKCiv  ai  CTftarrtfiai  rfp^avro,  c.   r.   A. —  li 
zant.  Script.  (Lutet),  t    x..  n   .'tT.     I5iri' 
out  and  proinotcil  Vh'  >  ol 

Constanlinoiilc,  and  vi^  .nals 

of  the  churcn  and  of  learnuig.  <iibb«»ti  passes  per- 
haps too  rapidly  over  the  Byzantine  literature, 
chap.  53.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  place*,  the 
masterly  boldness  an<l  precision  of  his  oiulinf. 
which  astonish  those  who  have  trodden 
the  same  field,  are  apt  to  escape  ati  un 
reader. 

t  I)u  Cange,  Prajfatio  ad  Glo««ar.     GraH'itati* 
Medii  vEvi.     Anna  Comnena  quotes  «om<" 
lines,  which  seem  to  be  th«  rrirliHiii  «fM«c 
lant  of  the  Komair  tlialect,  • 
ing  It,  as  tht'v  itbserve  no 
md  bear  about  the  same  r 
Greek  that  the  worst  law  c. 
tenth   centuru»s  do  to   pure    i..«'iri      ii 
Greek  langnacjc  .srems  t«)  have  il»»clin«v|  ■ 
the  same  manner  as  the  Ijilin  did,  «ii<t  aun'r^i  m 
t»  early  %  period,    lo  the  sixth  century,  Damas- 
M  m  2 


and  destruction  of  monasteries  ensued ; 
and  in  the  cheerless  intervals  of  immedi- 
ate terror,  there  was  no  1-  .  n- 
couragemonl  to  j>re«<prvp  t  ,t8 
of  an  <                                   .11,]  yi"  a,  name 

ihatWi-  ,  .  -  lion  "  n:4tioil9.* 

That  ardour  lor  the  rest  f  clas- 

sical literature  which  annua  tea  Italy  u 


':i'i  lu  i,  . 
;  if,  at  1. 


yrogeniti 


cius.  a  Platonic  philos 

guage  as  distinct  from  . 

TTjv   ap^aiav  yXmrrav  Ixif  tij. 

Cange,  ibid.,  p.  11.     It  is  u. 

ular,  or  political  v.  i  ztlicd.  a  a; 

twelfth  century,  ;•.  lal ;  that  i« 

read,  as  the  modern  «»rit'ks  do.  ' 

acute  or  circumflex  syllable  a^ 

gard  ■  to  Its   original   i, 

which  must  have  pro' 
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some  notes  s  ^' 

Themata  of  > 
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verses  are  rc^- 

lieve  they  have  smce 
.Manasses,  a  wnier  of  i 
According  to  the  o; 
(Hobhouse's   Travels 
chief  corruptions  whi< 
from  Its  parent  stock,  t- 
are  not  older  than  the  r 
.Mahomet  II.     But  it  s- 
satisfactory  proof  of  this,  a. 
so  natural  and  convenient,  t. 
may  probabl>,  in  some  of  th«jr  '. 
fallen  into  the  ust-  of  it ;  as  Mr   I 
with  re.spect  to  the  l 
some  instances  of  this 
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Literature  the   first   part    of    the    fifteenth 
JJJnroS   century,  was  by  no  means  com- 


beyond 
Way. 


mon  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nei- 
ther Enghmd,  nor  France,  nor 
Germany  seemed  aware  of  the  approach- 
ing change.  We  are  told  that  learn- 
ing, by  which  1  believe  is  only  meant 
the  scholastic  ontology,  had  begun  to 
decline  at  Oxford  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III.*  And  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, from  whatever  cause,  is  particularly 
barren  of  ^^Titers  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  study  of  Greek  was  only  introduced 
by  Grocyn  and  Linacer  under  Henry  VII., 
and  met  with  violent  opposition  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  the  unlearned 
party  styled  themselves  Trojans,  as  a 
pretext  for  abusing  and  insulting  the 
scholars.!  Nor  did  any  classical  work 
proceed  from  the  respectable  press  of 
Caxton.  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  age,  had  several  eminent  theo- 
logians; but  the  reigns  of  Charles  YII. 
and  Louis  XL  contributed  far  more  to 
her  political  than  her  literary  renown. 
A  Greek  professor  was  first  appointed  at 
Paris  in  1458,  before  which  time  the  lan- 
guage had  not  been  publicly  taught,  and 
was  little  understood. |  Much  less  had 
Germany  thro\\Ti  off  her  ancient  rude- 
ness. JEneas  Sylvius  indeed,  a  deliber- 
ate flatterer,  extols  every  circumstance 
in  the  social  state  of  that  country ;  but 
Campano,  the  papal  legate  at  Ratisbon  in 
1471,  exclaims  against  the  barbarism  of 
a  nation  w^here  very  few  possessed  any 
earning,  none  any  elegance. §  Yet  the 
progress  of  intellectual  cultivation,  at 
least  in  the  two  former  countries,  was 
uniform,  though  silent ;  libraries  became 
more  numerous,  and  books,  after  the 
happy  invention  of  paper,  though  still 
very  scarce,  might  be  copied  at  less  ex- 
pense. Many  colleges  were  founded  in 
the  English  as  well  as  foreign  universi- 
ties during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.     Nor  can  I  pass  over  institu- 

♦  Wood's  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  537. 

t  Roper's  Vita  Mori,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  75. 

i  Crevier,  t.  iv.,  p.  243  ;  see  too  p.  46. 

^  IncrefJibilisinpeniorum  barbaries  est ;  rarissimi 
literas  Hornnt,  nuUi  elegantiam.— Papiensis  Epis- 
tolae,  p  377.  Campano's  notion  of  elegance  was 
ridicjlous  enough.  Nobody  ever  carried  farther 
the  pedantic  affectation  of  avoidinj?  modern  terms 
in  his  latinity.  Thus,  in  the  life  of  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  he  renders  his  meaning  almost  unintelligible 
by  excess  of  classical  purity.  Braccio  boasts  se 
nunquam  deorum  immortalium  templa  violasse. 
Troops  committing  outrages  in  a  city  are  accused 
▼irgmes  vestales  ir.cestasse.  In  the  terms  of 
treaties,  he  employs  the  old  Roman  forms ;  exerci- 
ttrni  trajicito — oppida  pontificis  sunto,  &c.  And 
with  a  most  absurd  pedantry,  the  ecclesiastical 
•tate  is  called  Romanum  imperium. — Campani 
Vita  Braccii,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  xix. 


tions  that  have  so  eminently  contributed 
to  the  literary  reputation  of  this  country, 
and  that  still  continue  to  exercise  so  con- 
spicuous an  influence  over  her  taste  and 
knowledge,  as  the  two  great  schools  of 
grammatical  learning,  Winchester  and 
Eton;  the  one  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1373, 
the  other,  in  1432,  by  King  Henry  the 
Sixth.* 

But  while  the  learned  of  Italy  were  ear 
gerly  exploring  their  recent  ac-  invention 
quisitions  of  manuscripts,  deci-  of  printing 
phered  with  difficulty,  and  slowly  circula- 
ted from  hand  to  hand,  a  few  obscure  Ger- 
mans had  gradually  perfected  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  recorded  m  the  annals 
of  mankind.  The  invention  of  printing,  so 
far  from  being  the  result  of  philosophical 
sagacity,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
suggested  by  any  regard  to  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  or  to  bear  any 
other  relation  than  that  of  coincidence  to 
their  revival  in  Italy.  The  question,  why 
it  was  struck  out  at  that  particular  time, 
must  be  referred  to  that  disposition  of 
unknown  causes  which  we  call  accident. 
Two  or  three  centuries  earlier,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  the  discovery  would 
have  been  almost  equally  acceptable. 
But  the  invention  of  paper  seems  to  have 
naturally  preceded  those  of  engraving 
and  printing.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  playing  cards,  which  have  been 
traced  far  back  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
gave  the  first  notion  of  taking  off"  impres 
sions  from  engraved  figures  upon  wood 
The  second  stage,  or  rather  second  appli 
cation  of  this  art,  was  the  representatioii 
of  saints  and  other  rehgious  devices,  sev  ■ 
eral  instances  of  which  are  still  extant. 
Some  of  these  are  accompanied  with  an 
entire  page  of  illustrative  text,  cut  into 
the  same  wooden  block.  This  process 
is  indeed  far  removed  from  the  invention 
that  has  given  immortality  to  the  names 
of  Fust,  Scho6ff"er,  and  Guttenburg,  yet  it 
probably  led  to  the  consideration  of 
means  whereby  it  might  be  rendered  less 
opcrose  and  inconvenient.  Whether 
moveable  wooden  characters  were  ever 
employed  in  any  entire  work  is  very  ques- 
tionable ;  the  opinion  that  referred  their 
use  to  Laurence  Coster  of  Haarlem  not 

*  A  letter  from  Master  William  Paston  at  Eton 
(Peston  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  299)  proves  that  Latin 
versification  was  taught  there  as  early  as  the  be 
ginning  of  Edward  IV.'sreign.  It  is  true  that  the 
specimen  he  rather  proudly  exhibits  does  not  mucb 
differ  from  what  we  denominate  nonsense  verses 
But  a  more  material  observation  is,  that  the  soni 
of  country  gentlemen  living  at  a  considerable  dis 
tance  were  already  sent  to  public  schools  for  gram 
oaatical  education. 
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having  stood  the  test  of  more  accurate 
investigation.  They  appear,  however, 
in  the  capital  letters  of  some  early  print- 
ed books.  But  no  expedient  of  this  kind 
could  have  fulfilled  the  great  purposes 
of  this  invention,  until  it  was  perfected 
by  founding  metal  types  in  a  matrix  or 
mould,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
printing,  as  distinguished  from  other  arts 
that  bear  some  analogy  to  it. 

The  first  book  that  issued  from  the 
presses  of  F'ust  and  his  associates  at 
Mentz  was  an  edition  of  the.  Vulgate, 
commonly  called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  a 
copy  having  been  discovered  in  the  li- 
brary that  owes  its  name  to  Cardinal 
•Mazarin  at  Paris.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  between  the  years 
1450  and  1155.*  In  1157  an  edition  of 
the  Psalter  appeared,  and  in  this  the  in- 
vention was  announced  to  the  world  in  a 
boasting  colophon,  though  certainly  not 
unreasonably  bold.f  Another  edition  of 
the  Psalter,  one  of  an  ecclesiastical  book, 
Durand's  account  of  liturgical  offices,  one 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  V., 
and  one  of  a  popular  treatise  on  general 
science,  called  the  Catholicon,  fill  up  the 
interval  till  1462,  when  the  second  Mentz 
Bible  proceeded  from  the  same  printers. J 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the  ear- 
liest book  in  which  cast  types  were  em- 
ployed ;  those  of  the  Mazarine  Bible  hav- 
ing been  cut  with  the  hand.  But  this  is 
a  controverted  point.  In  1465,  Fust  and 
SchcDiTer  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
Offices,  the  first  tribute  of  the  new  art  to 
polite  literature.  Two  pupils  of  their 
school,  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  mi- 
grated the  same  year  into  Italy,  and 
printed  Donatus's  grammar,  and  the  works 
of  Lactantius,  at  the  ilionastery  of  Subi- 
aco    in   the    neighbourhood    of   Home.^ 

♦  De  Bure,  t.  i.,  p.  30.  Several  copie»  of  tUii 
book  have  come  to  light  since  ita  discovery. 

t  Mern,  t.  i.,  p.  71. 

t  Mem.  cje  r.\cad.  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xiv.,  p. 
265.  Another  edition  of  the  liMe  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  by  Pfister  at  Bamberg  m  1450. 

0  Tiraboschi,  t.  vi ,  p.  140. 


Venice  had  the  hor  our  of  extending  her 
patronage  to  John  of  Spin,  the  fir^t'who 
applied  the  art  on  an  •  to 

the    publication    of    ti  .    %;...>.• 

Several  Latin  authors  came  forth  from 
his  press  in  1470;  and  dunng  the  next 
ten  years,  a  niullilude  of  editions  were 
published  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
Though,  as  we  may  judge  from  their 
present  scarcity,  these  editions  were  by 
no  means  numerous  in  respect  of  impres 
sions,  yet,  contrasted  with  the  dilatory 
process    of  copying    n;  tliey 

were  hke  a  new  iner.  ^er  in 

machinery,  and  gave  a  woiulcrfully  ac- 
celerated impulse  to  the  intellectual  cul- 
tivation of  mankind.  From  the  era  of 
these  first  editions  proceeding  from  the 
Spiras,  Zarot,  Janson,  or  SweynlK'im, 
and  Pannartz,  literature  must  be  deemed 
to  have  altogether  revived  in  Italy.  The 
sun  was  now  fully  above  the  horizon, 
though  countries  less  fortunately  circum- 
stanced did  not  immediately  catch  his 
beams  ;  and  the  restoration  of  anci<'nl 
learning  in  France  and  England  cannoi 
be  considered  as  by  any  means  i'fl*fctual 
even  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  this  point,  however,  I  close 
the  present  chapter.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  the  middle  ages,  accortling  to 
the  date  wliich  I  have  fixed  for  thoir  ter- 
mination in  treating  of  political  history', 
might  well  invite  me  by  their  brilliancy 
to  dwell  upon  that  golden  moniing  of 
Italian  literature.  But.  in  the  history  of 
letters,  they  rat'  in  to  the  mod- 

ern than  the  ni.  nor  would  it 

become   mo   to    lr<  i    the  ex- 

hausted patience  oi  ;...  . — ^rs  by  re- 
peating what  has  been  so  often  and  so  re- 
cently told,  the  story  of  art  '  '  ^9 
that  has  employed  the  com;  .  e- 

search  of  a  Tiraboschi,  a  CiingutiK-,  aud 
a  Koscoe. 

•  Sanuto  mr-ntior.^  an    nrirr  of  thf    i><uile  tt 
UG9.  that  Jot  .r'lf 

of  Tully  and  i  ii«>  <jo« 

else  should  do  mt. — £>cnt't.  Kiruui  Icalic.,  t.  ixiLi 

p.  nm. 
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4BBASIIDB8,  khiliffs  of  the  dynasty  of,  153;  de- 
cline of  their  power,  ib. 

A.belard  (Peter),  biographical  notice  of,  523. 

Acre,  commercial  prosperity  of,  479,  and  notf. 

Acts  of  parliament,  an  ill-digested  mass  of  legisla- 
tive enactments,  348,  349  ;  consent  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  necessary  to  pass  them,  376. 

Adrian  IV.  (pope),  insolent  conduct  of,  280;  the 
only  Enghshinan  that  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair, 
ib. 

Adventurers  (military),  companies  of,  formed,  180 ; 
and  organized  by  Guaniien,  lb. ;  ravages  of  the 
great  company,  ib. ;  account  of  the  company  of 
St.  George,  182. 

Advocates  of  the  church,  their  ofllce,  88;  to  con- 
vents, their  powers  and  functions,  ib. 

Agnes  Sorel  (mistress  of  Charles  VII.),  not  such 
probably  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  54,  note. 

Agriculture,  wretched  stale  of,  in  the  dark  ages, 
471  ;  particularly  in  England,  495,  496  ;  in  some 
degree,  however,  progressive,  494,  495  ;  its  con- 
ditio:, in  F>ance  and  Italy,  496,  497. 

Aids  (feudal),  in  what  cases  due,  80;  when  due 
and  how  levied  in  England,  under  the  Norman 
kings,  338,  339  ;  not  to  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  342. 

Albans  (St.),  when  first  represented  in  parliament, 
367,  368 

AFocr-:  archduke  of  Austria,  oppresses  the  Swiss, 
246;  his  death,  ib. 

Albert  II.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  237. 

Albigeois,  crusade  against,  29  ;  their  tenets,  504, 
505,  and  untrx. 

Alfonso  of  Arai5'on,  adopted  by  Joanna  IL,  queen  of 
Naples,  lh9  ;  ascends  the  throne,  190;  <■";•"  •■•• 
alliance  with   Milan,  ib. ;  joins   the  < 
league  of  1455,  191  ;  his  death  and  rh;-. 

4lfred  the  Great,  extent  of  his  domiir 
was  not  the  inventor  ..f  tnd  liv  mrv    ,. .     .,,.  , 
nor  of  the  law  of  t  -. 

Alice  Ferrer-^ '■!iiistrt'>-      i  ,.  ,  irliament- 

try  ;  >  agamst,  3CMi ;  repealed,  ib. ;  again 

imp*  .  - 1. 

Alienation  oi  ian<ls,  fines  on,  78,  79. 

Alienations  in  mortmain,  restrained  in  Tarious  parts 
of  Europe,  301. 

Aliens,  liable  f  jr  each  other's  debts,  483. 

A.l'xiial  lands,  nature  of,  G5 ;  when  changed  into 
fi'ud.il  t«'nure9,  72. 

Alvaro  de  Luna,  power  and  fall  of,  205. 

Amalfi  (republic  of),  notice  of,  479;  the  mariner's 
compass  not  invented  there,  481  ;  the  Pandects, 
whether  di.Hrnvpred  thpf,  520 

Anglo-Noni:  '  I'     ' 

337;  Its  .- 
of  lo^isl.r:  'M 
glo-.Norin.ui  k 

under  Henry  In..  j»-;   (hmh-*  ui  juimc,  jij  - 
347. 

Anglo  Saxons,  historical  sketch  of.  319.  320  ;  influ- 
ence u.'  provincial  governors,  321  *  dutnbution 


of  the  peop'e  into  thanes  and  reor?«,  ib  ;  thM 
v".  ■  di 

"^  10.  . 

their  cuuiily  court,  a:.d  n.;^^  •  ,.:5; 

trial   by  jury.    3*25  ;    liw  of   :  „S7  ; 

whether  tbt  •  iiLrta  v*a*know« 

to  the  An- 
Andrew  (kir  •'   ■  .- 

Anjou.      S«  <  Amj» 

(dutchc.vj  OI   liniany;  niarrieu  !»y  t  riariei  V'lll. 

of  France,  C3. 
Antrustions,  leudes,  or  fideles,  of  the  Frank  empire, 

rank  and  dignity  of,  68  ;  were  considered  as  n<v 

ble,  70.  , 

Appanages,  natuie  of,  57. 
Appeals  for  denial  of  justice  in  FraiKre,  account  oi, 

110;  the  true  date  of,  ib  ,  note. 
Appeals  to  the  Roman  see,  when  established,  271, 

272. 
Arabia,  state  of,  at  the  appeannre  of  Mahomet,  24B. 
Aragon  (kingdom  of ),  whe  .  198  ;  its  pof». 

ulation,   219,  note;   its  <  i,  218;  origv 

nallv  a  sort  of  regal  arislu<rHcy.  jb. ;  pnTilef^rt 

of  the  ricos  homhrrs  or  bnrnn*.  th.  ;  of  th»'  lower 

nobility,  ib. ;  v  ib  ; 

liberties  of  the   '  >-n\ 

privi'.  ih.  ; 

wh*»i  iirn 

*■-■   '  ■.  lb. ;  ol;  ui* 

r  1,  223;  r  '% 

tioM,  i!i  ;  Cortes  of  .Ai:i.i.'oii,  ■. 

sentation  more  ancient  in   A 

r*'  ■      '  1    -    .1       .    -  ,.^  ^_ ,  ^   i;iii<>n  oi 


Ar 


V 


II  VI  nulla  by,  preralenl  ic 
..  >,  pnrate  feuds,  allowtHl  m  bj 


.V i ;0.  »"penorityof.  <K  42:  ihnrpajr, 

52 ;  were  employed  by  William  the  Con(]ueror, 
183. 

Architecture  (riviD.siafp of.  in  Knfls'       '         4T0; 

in  Fr:»nfc.  I'^i  .  I'i  \'..\\\  .  i''. 

Ar  « 

Ar  3T. 

An»toii»*.    %>  ■  "P^ 

thrniieh  !'  •*'»• 

t  ■>iaU«l  by  lb* 

t  aJuiiraijun  ul  hu  wnunfa,  M0^ 
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Assize,  justices  of,   when  instituted,  346;  their 

functions  and  powers,  346,  347. 
Augustine  (St.),  specimen  of  the  barbarous  poetry 

of,  457,  note. 
Aulic  council,  powers  and  jurisdiction  of.  242. 
Auspicius  (bishop  of  Toul),  specimen  of  the  Latin 

poetry  of,  458,  7iote. 
Auxihary  verb  (active),  probable  cause  of,  456,  457. 
Avignon,  Roman  see  removed  to,  304  ;  rapacity  of 

the  Avignon  popes,  306,  307. 
Azincourt,  battle  of,  51,  and  note. 

B. 

Bacon  (Roger),  singular  resemblance  between  him 
and  Lord  Bacon,  529,  note  ,  specimen  of  his  phi- 
losophical spirit,  ib. 

Baltic  tra.ie,  state  of,  477 ;  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Ha.iseatic  league,  477,  478. 

Banking,  origin  of,  484;  account  of  various  ItaUan 
banks,  485. 

Bagdad,  khalifs  of,  account  of,  252,  253. 

Barbarians,  inroads  of,  one  cause  of  the  decline  of 
hteralure  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 453,  454. 

Bardas  (Cesar),  efforts  of,  to  revive  classical  liter- 
ature in  Greece   547,  7iote. 

^amstaple  (borough  of),  when  first  represented  in 
parliament,  368,  369. 

Baromes  (English),  inquiry  into  the  nature  of,  357 ; 
thejry  of  Selden,  that  tenants  in  chief  by  knight- 
service  were  parliamentary  barons  by  reason  of 
their  tenure,  ib. ;  theory  of  Madox,  that  they  were 
distinct,  ib.  ;  observations  on  both,  357,  358 ; 
whether  mere  tenants  in  chief  attended  parlia- 
ment under  Henry  111.,  358,  359. 

Barons  (Aragonese),  privileges  of,  218. 

Barons  of  France,  right  of  private  war  exercised 
by  them,  94  ;  legislative  assemblies  occasionally 
held  by  them,  99 ;  account  of  their  courts  of 
justice,  108,  109 ;  trial  by  combat  allowed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  109,  110. 

Barrister,  moderate  fees  of,  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, 500. 

Basle,  proceedings  of  the  council  of,  311. 

Bedford  (duke  of),  regent  of  France  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Henry  VI.,  52 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  causes 
of  his  success,  ib. ;  his  progress  arrested  by  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  53. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  245. 

Benedict  Xill.  (pope),  contested  election  of,  308, 
309  ;  (ley'.>-<^d  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  309. 

Benefices,  giants  of  land  so  called,  70;  their  ex- 
tent, 70—72. 

Benefices  (ecclesiastical),  gross  sale  of  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  279  ;  Boniface,  marquis  of  Tusca- 
ny, flogged  by  an  abbot  for  selling  benefices,  280, 
note ;  presentation  to  them  in  all  cases  claimed 
by  the  popes,  295. 

Benevolences,  when  first  taken  in  England,  449. 

Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  put  to  death  by  Louis  the 
Debonair,  23. 

Bianchi,  a  set  of  entlinsiasts,  notice  of,  464. 

Bills  in  parliament,  pjwer  of  originating  claimed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  402 — 404. 

Bitihops,  ecclesiastic il  jurisdiction  of,  265;  their 
political  power,  2(30;  their  pretensions  in  the 
ninth  century,  208,  269  ;  remarks  on  the  suppo- 
»e<\  concession  of  the  title  of  universal  bishop  to 
the  bishops  of  Home,  27i,  272,  mjtes ;  encroach- 
ments of  the  popes  on  the  bhshops,  274 ;  how 
elected  in  the  early  ages,  279;  were  nominated 
by  the  Merovingian  French  kings,  and  by  the 
emperors  of  Germany  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  ib., 
ana  note;  in  England  were  appointed  in  the  wit- 
tenagemot  before  the  conquest,  and  afterward  by 
onsent  of  parliament,  ib;  in  France  received 


mvestit  jre  from  the  Lrnperor  Charlemagne,  280  • 
bishops  of  Rome  elected  by  the  citizens  and  con- 
firmed by  the  emperors,  ib. ;  not  allowed  to  ex 
ercise  their  functions  until  confirmed  by  the 
popes,  285  ;  papal  encroachments  on  the  freedom 
of  episcopal  elections,  294  ;  right  of  to  a  seat  in 
parliament  considered,  355;  have  a  right  to  be 
tried  by  the  peers,  ib.,  note;  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  capital  cases,  though  that  right  is  now  abro- 
gated by  non-claim  and  contrary  precedents,  356, 
note. 

Boccanegra  (Simon),  elected  the  first  doge  of  Ge 
noa,  171. 

Bocland,  nature  of,  329 ;  analogy  between  it  and 
freehold  land,  ib. ;  to  what  burdens  subject,  330. 

Bohemia,  account  of  the  constitution  of,  243 ;  no- 
tice of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg, 
ib. ;  war  with  the  Hussites  in  that  country,  244. 

Bologna  university,  account  of,  524. 

Bond  of  fellowship,  abstract  of  a  curious  one,  363, 
note. 

Boniface  (St.),  the  apostle  of  Germany,  devotion  of 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  272. 

Boniface  Vlll.  (pope),  character  of,  301 ;  his  (^iis- 
putes  with  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  302  ;  and 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  ib. ;  is  ar- 
rested by  him,  304 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  the  papal 
power  declines  after  his  decease,  ib. 

Books,  scarcity  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  460 ;  account 
of  the  principal  collections  of,  543 ;  notices  of 
early  printed  books,  549. 

Booksellers,  condition  of,  during  the  middle  ages, 
542,  note. 

Boroughs,  cause  of  summoning  deputies  from,  370 ; 
nature  of  prescriptive  boroughs,  406,  407 ;  powei 
of  the  sheriff  to  omit  boroughs,  407,  408 ;  reluc- 
tance of  boroughs  to  send  members,  408;  who 
the  electors  in  boroughs  were,  409. 

Bourgeoisies,  how  distinguished  from  communities, 
117,  note. 

Braccio  di  Montone,  rivalry  of,  with  Sforza,  185. 

Brethren  of  the  White  Caps,  insurrection  of,  464. 

Bretigni,  peace  of,  43 ;  rupture  of  it,  45. 

Britany  (dutchy  of),  state  of,  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  Vlll.  to  the  throne  of  France,  62  ;  Anne 
dutchess  of  Britany,  married  by  Charles  Vlll.  of 
France,  63. 

Britons  (native),  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Saxons 
322. 

Bruges,  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  475. 

Burgesses,  state  of,  in  Aragon,  218;  in  England^. 
363  ;  charters  of  incorporation  granted  to  them, 
364,  365 ;  were  first  summoned  to  parliament  in 
the  49th  of  Henry  111.,  366;  whether  St.  Albans 
sent  representatives  before  that  time,  367;  or 
Barnstaple,  368;  causes  of  summoning  burgess 
es,  370 ;  rates  of  their  wages,  and  how  paid,  408. 

Burgesses,  why  and  when  chosen  to  serve  in  par 
liament,  406,  407. 

Burgundy  and  Orleans,  factions  of,  49;  the  DuXs 
of  Orleans  murdered  by  the  faction  of  Burgun- 
dy, ib. ;  civil  wars  between  the  parties,  ib. ;  as- 
sassination of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  50. 

Burgundy  (house  of),  its  vast  acquisitions,  58 
character  and  designs  of  Charles,  duke  of  Bur 
gundy,  59 ;  insubordination  of  the  Flemish  cities, 
part  of  his  territory,  ib. 


Calais  (citizens  of),  their  wretchedness,  43,  note 

treaty  of,  ib. 
Calixtines,  account  of,  and  of  their  tenets,  244. 
Calixtus  II.  (pope),  concordat  of,  respecting  inves 

titures,  283. 
Canon  law,  origin  and  progress  of,  290. 
Capet  (Hugh),  ascends  the  throne  of  F'rance,  24 
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antiquity  ot  this  family,  ib.,  note;  state  of  the 
C4>untry  at  that  time,  ib. ;  extent  of  his  domiiuon 
and  power,  26,  27. 

Capitular  elections,  when  introduced,  284. 

Caraccioli,  tlie  favourite  of  Joaiina,  queen  of  Na- 
ples, 1»9;  assassinated,  190,  note. 

Carlovmgian  dynasty,  accession  of,  to  the  throne 
of  France,  17  ;  decline  of  this  family,  24. 

Castile  (kingdom  of),  when  founded,  199;  finally 
united  with  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  201  ;  civil  dis- 
turbances of  Castile,  203;  reign  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  203,  204 ;  of  the  house  of  T^a^tamare, 
204  ;  reign  of  John  II.,  ib. ;  of  Henry  IV.,  205  ; 
constitution  of  Castile,  206 ;  succession  to  the 
crown,  ib. ;  national  councils,  ib. ;  adinission  of 
deputies  from  towns,  ib. ;  spiritual  and  temporal 
nobility  in  cortes,  207 ;  right  of  ta.xation,  208  ; 
control  of  the  cortes  over  the  expenditure,  210  ; 
forms  of  the  cortes,  211  ;  their  rights  m  legisla- 
tion, ib. ;  other  rights  of  the  cortes,  212 ;  council 
of  Castile.  213 ;  administration  of  justice,  ib.  ; 
violent  actions  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Castile, 
214;  confederacies  of  the  nobility,  215;  union 
of  Castile  with  Aragon,  225;  papal  encroach- 
ments restrained  in  that  kingdom,  314. 

Castles.  Roman,  traces  of  in  Britain,  488  ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  baronial  castles,  ib. ;  successive  im- 
provemeuts  in  Ihem,  ib. ;  account  of  castellated 
mansions,  4'59. 

Castruccio  Castracani,  notice  of,  151. 

Catalonia  (principality),  government  of,  224,  225  ; 
state  of  Us  commerce  and  manufactures,  480. 

Catharists,  tenets  and  practices  of,  506. 

Caursini,  a  tribe  of  money  dealers,  notice  of,  484, 
note. 

Cavalry,  practice  of,  to  dismount  in  action,  183. 

Centenarius.  or  hundredary,  functions  of,  107. 

Ceorls.  coniiit;on  of,  under  the  An^io  J^a.xons,  321  ; 
identity  of  them  with  the  viliam  and  bordaru  of 
Domesday  Book,  322. 

Cerda  (Dominic  de).  justiciary  of  Ar   -  •-       ! 

conduct  of,  222;  and  of  Juan  de  C 

Cliarlemagiie  (king  of  France).  '    •  i..mii..u- 

dy,  20;  part  of  Spain,  ib. ;  ai.     ^  ,  21  ;  ex- 

tent of  his  dominions,  ib. ;  hi-  ■  "<  em- 

peror, lb.  ;  character,  22;  le-  .lies 

held  by  him,  97  ;  account  of  ti..  uris- 

diction  established  by  him,  107;  e-  pay- 

ment of  utiles  in  France.  263;  vie  ......  inam- 

tamed  the  supremacy  of  the  stateoverlhechurcb. 
267  ;  could  not  write,  459,  and  noir  ;  •stablislu  li 
public  schools,  523. 

(/harles  IV.  (king  of  France),  39. 

Charles  the  Fat  (king  of  France),  insolent  treat- 
ment of.  by  Pope  Jolin  VIII..  277. 

Charles  V.  (king  of  France),  n  '  country 

from  her  losses,  46;  expels  tir     i  -u  thence, 

ib. 

Charles  VI.,  accession  of,  to  the  throne  of  France, 
46  ;  state  of  the  country  <lurin)?  his  minority,  47  ; 
gross  misap[)lication  of  the  revenue.  48;  reme- 
dial ordinance  of,  105  ;  assumes  the  full  power. 
48 ;  his  ilerangement,  ib. ;  faclioiis  and  civil  wars, 
49;  calamitous  state  of  France  «liirmg  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign,  50.  51  ;  hn*  ti.-ath.  .Vi 

Charles  VII..  accession  of, '  '  I"  •• 

52;  character  of,  53  ;  ei. 

rie«i  at  a  high  rate,  52,  5J  .  n  tr  <  iii»^. 

64  ;  IS  reconciled  to  the  Duke  of   I  ib  ; 

slate  of  Fr.ince  during  the  lal''  •••§«)» 

55  ;  suliM'<}iii'nl  evriits  ol  hi>;'  '.ites- 

general  convoked  by  him,  lo.) .  iu"»  iirrit-nsions 
upon  Italy,  196. 
Charles  Vlll.  ascends  the  throne  of  Frf""-    •"■ ' 
marries  the  Dutchess  of  Britany.  r>.'< . 

•olidates  France  into  one  great  kingdom 

prelensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  196,  197. 


Charles  the  Bad  fkm?  of  Navarre),  nnpruicificd 

character  and  c-  12. 

Charles  (count  <  •  '-r-nqtiers   N^pl*^  and 

Sicily,  14'.»  t.  ; 

reiHjJlion  o:  .jq. 

sequence,  Itl. 
Charles  IV.  ferii[>eriir  of  f»*^r^anv^.  rt'ijfn  '»f.  236; 

ai  '         ■''■'■ 
Ch:: 


:n 


•  iward  1.,  364. 


8': 
IS  l\N  : 

of  Bu  lb. 

Charteriu  t^,  '      V       ce, 

116;  their  ol 

tl:.-'   lid 

11  'IT- 

ll.  .u-  -.    ••  of 

France,  ib.  .  ns 

119;  ar.-.n  au 

nities         ^  nf 

land,  L.'  -  >>. 

Charters  ol  t        \  tO ; 

abstract  ot                 '  .i;a 
tion  of  ch.T 

Chitela..is,  r  r 

Chaucer,  account  ul,  541 ;  cliaracter  of  hi*  poetry. 
lb. 

Chief  justiciary  of  England,  power  and  functiooa 

of,  'A\F>.  vnfr. 

(   ■         -  ■  .  ■  ■  ■     •■•   ■    •  rfe. 

I  ^    .        I      i.ce.  deposed  by  Pepin, 

I  li  in  a  cunvciil.  20. 

Clu:.  '.  :ien  invented,  491. 

Chilptnc  (king  of  the  Franks),  "  '"^ 

Chivalry,  ongin  of,  509;  its  con-  ial 

services,  511  ;  that  connexion  ;  «'ta 

of  the  crusades  on  chivalry.  of 

chivalry  wr         '  'v 

512;  the  n.  -i 

pure,  " '  '  ■■,, 

514;  '*t 

ern  iii.tn... .;-.  .^i.- .  snl 

of  chivalry,  ib.  :  cii'  ro. 

mote  It,  51*'     '■  "■'  ■  -e- 

ment   of   j  »7; 

privileges   ■..; ,    -.     .        ..  .    of 

chivalry  with  miiitary  services,  6ls ;  deciine  of 

rhi\.i'rv.  :A0. 


••I ; 

ne- 
t  »ed 

v%  -P- 

erly,  <•*  ^t  the  U.t.iaic;i>    -li  tlM 

ninth  -  ^__ 

Church  lai«i»,  eAtiupicd  from  ordinary  junabe- 
tion.  108. 

Cinque  PotU,  represented  in  parliament  in  IMS 
307,  nnt* 

Circle*  r  ' ' 

Civil  l.i  •  "•» 

y  '»€• 

•fid. 


,     ,.k..«.     44? 

'!■ 
(t 

r 
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C.  ji.iit    V.   (pope), 
Avi(tton,  304. 


r«novt«  tb«  papal  c«»rt  •• 
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Clement  VII.  (pope),  contested  election  of,  308. 

C  ergy,  state  of,  under  the  feudal  system,  68  ;  their 
weahh  under  the  Roman  empire,  261 ;  increased 
after  its  subversion,  261,  262  ;  sometimes  improp- 
erly acquired,  262 ;  sources  of  their  wealth,  £63  ; 
spoliation  of  church  property,  264  ;  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction,  265 ;  their  political  power,  206  ; 
were  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially of  Charlemagne,  267 ;  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  in  the  ninth  century,  208 ;  corruption 
of  their  morals  in  the  tenth  century,  277 ;  neglect 
of  celibacy,  278 ;  their  simony  in  the  eleventh 
century,  2S2  ;  taxation  of  them  by  the  popes,  296  ; 
state  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  twelfth 
century.  297;  immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy, 
298  ;  endeavours  made  to  repress  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  England,  299 ;  were  less  vigorous  in 
France,  300 ;  restraints  on  alienations  in  mort- 
mam,  301  ;  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  restrained, 
316  ;  originally  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons,  389,  note ;  ignorance  of  the  clergy  du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  460  ;  their  vices,  467,  468. 
See  also  Bishops,  Popes. 

Clovis.  king  of  the  Franks,  invades  and  conquers 
Gaul,  17;  embraces  Christianity,  18;  his  victo- 
ries, ib. ;  his  descendants,  ib. ;  their  degeneracy, 
19  ;  they  are  deposed  by  Pepin,  20  ;  provincial 
government  of  the  French  empire  during  the 
reign  of  Clovis,  67  ;  his  limited  authority,  68. 

Coin,  changes  in  the  value  of,  497 — 500. 

Coining  of  money,  a  privilege  of  the  vassals  of 
France,  93  ;  regulations  of  various  sovereigns 
concerning  this  right,  ib. 

Combat  (trial  by),  in  what  cases  allowed,  109  ;  how 
fought,  110  ;  decline  of  this  practice,  111,  112. 

Comines  (Philip  de),  his  character  of  Louis  XI.,  62. 

Commendation  (personal),  origin  and  nature  of,  74  ; 
distinguished  from  feudal  tenure,  ib. 

Commerce,  progress  of,  in  Germany,  474  ;  of  Flan- 
ders, ib  ;  of  England,  475,  476—478  ;  the  Baltic 
trade,  477  ;  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
479. 

Commerce  (foreign),  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  473. 

Commission  of  reform,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
proceedings  of,  385 — 387. 

Commodian,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, specimens  of  the  versification  of,  457,  note. 

Common  law  (English),  origin  of,  347,  348. 

Common  Pleas,  court  of,  when  instituted,  347. 

Commons.     See  House  of  Commons. 

Communities,  when  first  incorporated  in  Frnnce, 
il6;  their  progress,  116, 117;  in  Spain,  116, 117, 
note,  200 ;  in  England,  364,  365,  and  notes. 

Commutation  of  penances,  468,  469. 

Companies  of  ordonnance,  instituted  by  Charles 
VII.,  56,  122,  123 ;  their  design,  56. 

Compass.     See  Mariner's  Compass. 

Compositions  for  murder,  antiquity  of,  94,  note ; 
prevailed  under  the  feudal  system,  66. 

Concordats  of  AschaflTenburg,  account  of,  313,  314. 

Condemnation  (illegal),  instances  of,  rare  in  Eng- 
land, 428,  429. 

Condottieri  or  military  adventurers  in  Italy,  notice 
of,  181,182. 

Conrad  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  227. 

Conrad  II.,  surnamed  the  Salic,  elected  emperor, 
128,228;  edict  of,  74.  ^ 

Conrad  III.  elected  emperor,  2.30. 

Conrad  IV.,  accession  of,  to  the  imperial  throne, 
1-13;  his  death,  ib. 

Conradin  (son  of  Conrad  IV.,  kingof  Naples),  cru- 
elly put  to  death  by  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  149. 

Conscription  (military),  oppressive  under  Charle- 
magne 24. 

Consolalo  del  Mare,  a  code  of  maritime  laws,  ori- 
:^n  and  date  of,  481,  482,  note 

C  jnstable  of  England,  jurisdiction  of  225,  226, 


Constance  (council  at),  proceedings  of,  309— 3U 

Constantinople,  situation  and  state  of,  in  the  sev 
enth  century,  254  ;  captured  by  the  Latins,  256 
recovered  by  the  Greeks,  257 ;  its  danger  front? 
the  Turks,  259 ;  its  fall,  ib. ;  alarm  excited  by  it 
in  Europe,  259,  260. 

Constitution  of  France,  97,  114;  of  Castile,  206 
215  ;  of  Aragon,  218,  219  ;  of  Germany,  235,  236, 
240,  243  ;  of  Bohemia,  243 ;  of  Hungary,  245 
of  Switzerland,  247—249 ;  of  England,  during  the 
Anglo  Saxon  government,  318 — 332;  Anglo-Nor 
man  constitution  of  England,  332 — 346 ;  on  the 
present  constitution  of  England,  354—450. 

Continental  wars  of  English  sovereigns,  eft'ecte  of 
on  the  English  constitution,  429,  430. 

Copyholders,  origin  of,  437. 

Corruption  of  morals  in  the  clergy  in  the  tenth  cew 
tury,  277. 

Corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  observations  on, 
454,  455. 

Cortes  of  Aragon,  powers  of,  224. 

Cortes  of  Castile,  constitution  of,  206 ;  deputies 
when  admitted  from  towns,  ib. ;  spiritual  and 
temporal  nobility  in  cortes,  207;  their  control 
over  expenditure,  210  ;  forms  of  the  Castilian 
cortes,  211 ;  their  rights  in  legislation,  ib. ;  other 
rights  of  the  cortes,  212. 

Corvinus.     See  Mathias  Corvinus. 

Councils  (ecclesiastical),  of  Lyons,  142,  231 ;  of 
Frankfort,  272  ;  of  Pisa,  309  ;  of  Constance,  3C9 
— 311 ;  of  Basle,  311,  312;  considerations  on  the 
probable  effects  of  holding  periodical  ecclesiasti- 
cal councils,  312. 

Councils  (national  and  political): — powers  of  the 
royal  council  of  the  third  race  of  French  kings, 
98,112;  of  Castile,  207— 213;  jjrisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  council  of  the  kings  of  England,  419 — 
422. 

Counsellors  of  parliament,  how  appointed  in  France, 
114. 

Counts  Palatine,  jurisdiction  of,  108  ;  their  juris 
diction  in  England,  352,  353,  note. 

Counts  of  Paris,  power  of,  24 ;  rank  and  power  of 
the  provincial  counts,  67  ;  this  office  originally 
temporary,  ib.,  note ;  their  usurpations,  72. 

Counties,  division  of  (in  England),  its  antiquity, 
323  ;  jurisdiction  of  county  courts,  324  ;  process 
of  a  suit  in  a  county  court,  ib. ;  importance  of 
these  courts,  325  ;  representatives  of  counties,  by 
whom  chosen,  406 ;  county  elections  badly  at. 
tended,  410 ;  the  influence  of  the  crown  upon 
them,  410,  411. 

Cours  pleni^res,  or  parliaments,  when  held  m 
France,  99  ;  business  transacted  in  them,  ib. 

Court-baron,  jurisdiction  of,  352,  note. 

Court  of  peers,  when  established  in  France,  112, 

Courts  of  justice  in  England,  under  the  Norman 
kings:— the  king's  court,  345;  the  exchequer, 
340  ;  of  justices  of  assize,  ib. ;  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  347. 

Cross-bow,  when  introduced,  183, 

Crown,  succession  to,  in  Castile,  206 ;  of  Aragon, 
218;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  320;  hereditary 
right  to,  when  established  in  England,  349  ;  casea 
of  dispensing  power,  claimed  and  executed  by 
the  English'kings,  395;  influence  of,  on  county 
elections,  410,  411. 

Crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  29  ;  the  first  crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  or  Turks,  31,  255;  means 
resorted  to  to  promote  it,  32;  its  result,  33  ;  the 
second  crusade,  34  ;  the  third  crusade,  35  ;  the 
two  crusades  of  St.  Louis,  ib.  ;  another  attempt- 
ed by  Pope  Pius,  200 ;  crusade  of  children  in 
1211,  463,  note  ;  immorality  of  the  crusaders,  469  ; 
their  effects  on  chivalry,  511. 

Curia  Regis  and  Curia  Parium,  not  different  from 
the  Concilium  Regium,  98  note. 
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D. 

Damascus,  account  of  the  khalifs  of,  252 
Dante,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  535  ;  review  of  hia  po- 
etical character,  535,  536;  popularity  of  his  Di- 
vine Comedy,  537  ;  its  probable  source,  ib.,  note. 
Dauphin6  (province  of),  historical  notice  of,  C3,  note. 
Decanus,  functions  of,  107. 

Decretals  forged  in  the  name  of  Isidore,  273,  274, 
and  no'e. 

Decretum  of  Gratian,  notice  of,  290. 

Degeneracy  of  the  popes  in  the  ninth  century,  277. 

Degradation  of  morals  in  the  dark  ages,  502,'  503. 

Denina's  Rivoluziom  d'italia,  observations  on,  125, 
note. 

Depopulation  of  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, 354. 

Diet  of  Roncaglia,  133;  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Worms,  240,  241  ;  remarks  thereon,  283  ;  diet  of 
Frankfort,  established  the  independence  of  the 
German  empire,  305. 

Dispensations  of  marriage,  a  source  of  papal  power, 
292, 293 ;  dispensations  granted  by  the  popes  from 
the  observance  of  promissory  oaths,  293,  294. 

Dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  instances  of,  395. 

Disseisin,  forcible  remedy  for,  432,  note. 

Dissensions,  sanguinary,  in  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
146,  117. 

Divorce  practised  in  France  at  pleasure,  292. 

Domain,  the  term  explained,  115,  nuu. 

Dominican  order,  origin  and  progress  of,  291,  292. 

Duelling,  origin  of,  462,  163,  note. 

Dukes  of  provinces  in  France,  their  rank  and  power, 
67;  their  office  originally  temporary,  ib.,  note; 
their  usurpations,  72;  their  progress  slower  in 
Germany  than  in  France  228 ;  partitioned  their 
dutchies  in  Germany,  ib. 

E. 

EaA.  criginai  meaning  of,  321,  nnf-. 

Earl  marshal  of  Kngland,  jurisdiction  of,  425. 

Eccclin  da  Romano,  tyranny  and  cnielty  of,  141, 
note. 

Ecclesiastical  power,  history  of,  daring  the  middle 
ages.     See  Clerg)',  Popes. 

Edessa,  principality  of,  its  extent,  33,  note. 

Edicts  (royal),  when  registered  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  113. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  laws  of,  340. 

Edward  I.  (king  of  England),  accession  of,  353  ; 
disputes  of,  with  Pope  Boniface  Vill.,  301 ;  con- 
firms the  charters,  354. 

F^dward  111.  (king  of  En  ■'  *  flaim  of,  to 

the  crown  of  France,  :  s  his  claim 

by  arms,  40  ;  causes  of  his  succo--s,  ib.  ;  charac- 
ter of  him,  and  of  his  son,  ib. ;  his  resources,  41  ; 
and  victories,  41,  42;  concludes  the  peace  ot 
Bretigni,  43  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Calais.  44 :  re 
marks  on  his  conduct,  44,  45;  renew >  •'  • 
with  France,  46;  his  death,  ib.  ;  di 
Pope  Benedict  XII.  from  t'  ■' 

arms  of  France,  40,  nofr;  m- 
of  parliament  in  the  50th  y«-.ii  ■  ..>,-. 

380;  by  his  wise  measures  nr"  com- 

merce and  manufactures  of  En;  ''" 

Edwjird  IV.  invades  France,  58  ;  I 
to  return,  ib. ;  character  of  his  • 
the  first  monarch  who  levird  !>«  • 

Electiitns  (episcopal),  freedom  of,  |    ,  -- 
«Dents  on,  294. 

'"iDCiions   of  members   of  i.uliaMunf .  rnnt^sted, 
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F  f,  528.  note. 

'  "V-     See  Germany. 

!■  See  Manumission. 

i^  -  of  the  ffudal  svst«*m  in,  123,  ano- 
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greater  harmony  between  the  king  and  parha- 
ment,  388 ;  disunion  among  some  leadmg  peer?, 
ib. ;    arbitrary  measures  of"  the  king,  389,  390; 
tyranny  of  Richard,  391  ;  he  is  deposed  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  IV'.,  ib. ;  retrospect  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  constitution  under  Richard  li.,  393  ; 
its  advances  under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ib.  ; 
appropriation  of  supplies,  391 ;  attempt  to  make 
supply  depend  on  redress  of  grievances,  ib. ;  le- 
gislative rights  of  the  commons  estabhshed,  395  ; 
dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  ib. ;  mterference 
of  parliament  with  the  royal  expenditure,  397  ; 
parliament  consulted  on  all  public  affairs  by  the 
kmgs  of  England,  399;  impeachment  of  minis- 
ters. 400  ;  privilege  of  parliament,  400,  401 ;  con- 
tested elections  how  determined,  405  ;  in  whom 
the  right  of  voting  for  knights  vested,  406 ;  elec- 
tion of  burgesses,  ib. ;  power  of  the  sheriff  to 
omit  boroughs,  407 ;  reluctance  of  boroughs  to 
send  members,  408  ;  who  the  electors  in  bor- 
oughs were,  409 ;  number  of  members  fluctua- 
tmg,  ib. ;  irregularity  of  elections,  410  ;  influence 
of  the  crown  upon  them,  410,  411 ;  constitution 
of  the  house  of  lords,  411 ;  baronial  tenure  re- 
quired for  lords  spiritual,  411, 412  ;  barons  called 
by  writ,  412 ;  bannerets  summoned  to  the  house 
of  lords,  413  ;  creation  of  peers  by  statute,  415  ; 
and  by  patent,  ib. ;  clergy  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment, 416  ;  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  ordinary 
council,  419  ;  character  of  the  Plantagenet  gov- 
ernment, 423  ;  prerogative,  423, 424  :  its  excesses, 
424.  425  ;  Sir  John  Fortescue's  doctrine  as  to  the 
English  constitution,  426,  427  ;  erroneous  views 
of  Hume  respecting  the  English  constitution, 
427 ;  instances  of  illegal  condemnation  rare,  428  ; 
■causes  tending  to  form  the  constitution,  429 ;  its 
^aie  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  441  ; 
iistorical  instances  of  regencies,  441 — 444  ;  men- 
al  derangement  of  Henry  II .,  444 ;  Duke  of  York 
nade  protector,  ib. ;  his  claim  to  the  crown,  446; 
var  of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  447  ;  reign 
if  Edward  IV'.,  448;  general  review  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  450. 
itDgland. — State  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Eiij^'^^nd,  475,  470 ;  singularly  flourishing 
state  of  its  -oi,  merce  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II., 
Kichard  II.,  l>..  -y  IV.  and  VI.,  and  Edward  IV., 
478. 
•'- ,  increase  cf  i.'^mestic  expenditure  in,  du- 
ring the  fourteenth-  Cb-^tury,  486  ;  inefficacy  of 
sumptuary  laws,  486,  ^87  :  state  of  civil  architec- 
ture from  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  488,  491,  492  ; 
furniture  of  houses,  491,  4i>2 ;  ^tate  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture,  492—494;  -^k 'tched  state  of 
agriculture,  495— 497;  civil  law.  VvHen  introdu- 
ced into  England,  522;  state  of  ii^e.^ture,  510, 
541. 
English  language,  slow  progress  of,  accotnio^l  for, 

54^J. 
Enthusiasts,  risings  of,  in  various  parts  of  Tuij^po 

during  the  dark  ages,  463,  464. 
Equality  of  civil  rights  in  England,  causes  of,  351, 

352. 
Erigena,  a  celebrated  schoolman,  no  pantheist,  528, 

nnte. 
Escheats,  nature  of,  in  the  feudal  system,  80. 
Escuape,  nature  of,  and  when  introduced,  120  ;  not 
to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
342 ;  when  it  became  a  parliamentary  assessment 
in  England,  338,  339. 
EBquires,  education  of,  516. 

Establi.shrnents  of  St.  Louis,  account  of,  110,  11 1. 
Estates  of  the  realm,  number  of,  determined,  403, 

4^)4,  note. 
Ethelwolf  established  payment  of  tithes  in  Eng- 
land, 264,  note. 
Europe,  state  of  society  in,  during  the  middle  ages, 
450,  et  seg. 


Exactions  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England.  338 
339. 

E.Kchequer,  court  of,  when  instituted,  346 ;  its  pow 
ers  and  jurisdiction,  ib. 

Excommunication,  original  nature  of,  275  ;  punish, 
ments  and  disabilities  of  excommunicated  per- 
sons, ib.,  and  7iote,  276,  note;  greater  and  lesser 
excommunications,  276 ;  burial  denied  to  the  ex 
communicated,  ib. 

Expenditure  (royal)  controlled  by  the  English  par- 
liament, 397. 

Expenditure  (domestic),  increase  of,  in  Italy,  du 
ring  the  fourteenth  century,  485,  486;  and  lE 
England,  486. 


Falconry,  prevalence  of,  470. 

False  decretals  of  Isidore,  273,  274. 

Fealty,  nature  of,  in  conferring  fiefs,  76. 

Ferdinand  (king  of  Naples),  turbulent  reign  of,  191. 

Ferdinand  (king  of  Aragon)  marries  Isabella  ot 
Castile,  and  unites  the  two  kingdoms,  225 ;  con- 
quers  Granada,  225,226;  subsequent  events  of 
his  reign,  226. 

Feuds,  divided  into  proper  and  improper,  81,  82. 

Feudal  system,  history  of,  especially  in  France,  64 ; 
gradual  establishment  of  feudal  tenures,  70 — 72 ; 
change  of  allodial  into  feudal  tenures,  73 ;  cus- 
tom of  personal  commendation,  73,  74 ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  feudal  relation  investigated,  75  ;  cere- 
monies of  homage,  fealty,  and  investiture,  76 ; 
account  of  feudal  incidents,  viz.  : — reliefs,  77 ; 
fines  on  the  alienation  of  lands,  78 ;  escheats  and 
forfeiture,  80 ;  aids,  ib. ;  wardship,  ib. ;  marriage, 
81 ;  analogies  to  the  feudal  system,  83,  84 ;  its 
local  extent,  84  ;  view  of  the  different  ordeis  of 
society  during  the  feudal  ages,  85—92  ;  privileges 
of  the  French  vassals,  93 ;  suspension  of  legis- 
lative authority  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feu 
dal  system,  96;   feudal   courts  of  justice,  109 
trial  by  combat,  ib. ;  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system,  113;  especially  in  France,  115 
the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  crown,  ib. ,  aug 
mentation  of  the  royal  domain,  ib.  ;  the  institu 
tion  of  free  and  chartered  towns,  116;  the  con- 
nexion of  free  towns  with  the  king,  118  ;  the  in 
dependence  of  maritime  towns,  ib. ;  the  commu 
tation  of  military  feudal  service  for  money,  120  ; 
the  employment  of  mercenary  troops,  121;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  standing  army, 
122  ;  general  view  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  feudal  system,  123,  124  ;  inquiry 
whether  feudal  tenures  were  known  in  England 
before  the  conquest,  329 — 332;  this  system  es- 
tablished in  England  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings, 
335 ;  difference  between  the  feudal  policy  in  Eng 
land  and  in  France,  330,  337 ;  influence  of  the 
manner  in  which  feudal  principles  of  insubordi 
nation  and  resistance  were  modified  by  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  early  Norman  kings  on  the  Eng- 
''eh  constitution,  430 — 4.32 ;  instances  of  the  ahu- 
'M  of  feudal  rights  in  England,  424,  425 ;  con- 
nexion of  the  feudal  services  with  chivalry,  511 ; 
i>iat  connexion  broken,  ib. 

Fuf,  essential  principles  of,  75 ;  ceremonies  used 
in  conferriug  a  fief,  70 ;  nature  of  fiefs  of  office,  82. 

Field-sports,  passion  for,  in  the  dark  ages,  470,  471. 

Fines  payable  on  the  alienation  of  lands  under  the 
feudal  system,  78,  ''O. 

Frearms,  when  inven.ad,  184;  improvements  in 
185. 

Firma  del  derecho,  nature  of  the  process  of,  in  the 
law  of  Aragon,  221,  ancl  note. 

Fiscal  lands,  nature  of,  70. 

Flagellants,  superstitious  practices  of,  464. 

Flemings,  rebellion  of,  against  their  sovereign,  47 
its  causes,  ib..  note  •  their  iURubordioation  to  thf' 
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house  of  Burgundy,  59 ;  paid  no  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  the  three  estates,  ib. ;  their  inde- 
pendent spirit,  ib.,  note  ;  flourishing^  state  of  their 
commerce  and  manufactures.  474  ;  especially  at 
Bruees  and  Ghent,  475;  indncements  held  out 
to  them  to  settle  in  England.  476,  note. 

Florence  (republic  of),  reluctantly  acknowledges 
the  sovereignty  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  153, 
note;  revolution  there  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  156;  its  government,  lb  ;  the 
commercial  citizens  divided  into  companies,  or 
arts,  ib. ;  civil  and  criminal  jnstice,  how  admin- 
istered in  the  thirteenth  century,  ib. ;  change  in 
its  constitution  in  the  fourteenth  century,  157, 
the  gonfaloniers  of  justice  when  introduced,  158  ; 
rise  of  the  plebeian  nobles,  159  ;  V\'alter  de  Bri- 
enne,  duke  of  Athens,  appointed  sisnior  of  Flor- 
ence, ib.;  his  tyranny,  160;  he  ab<licates  his 
signio-y,  ib. ;  subsequent  revolution  in  that  city, 
160,  I'ii  ;  feuds  of  the  Guelfsand  Ghibelins.  161, 
162;  the  tyranny  of  the  Guelfa  subverted  by  a 
sedition  of  the  ciompi  or  populace,  162,  16.3;  Mi- 
chel de  Lando  elected  signior,  163  ;  his  wise 
government,  ib.  ;  revolution  affected  by  Alberti 
Strozzi  and  Scala,  16-1 ;  acquisitions  of  territory 
by  Florence,  165 ;  revenues  of  the  republic,  ib.  ; 
population,  1C6,  note;  conquers  Pisa,  ib. ;  state 
of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  192,  193  ; 
rise  of  the  family  of  Medici,  193. 

Folkland,  nature  of,  329. 

Forest  laws,  sanguinary,  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
^  334.  335  ;  jurisdiction  of,  425. 

Fortescue  (Sir  John),  doctnne  of.  concerning  the 
constitution  of  England,  426,  427. 

France,  invaded  by  Clovis,  17  ;  his  victories,  IS  ; 
partitions  his  dominions,  ib. ;  sketch  of  the  reigns 
of  his  descendants,  18,  19;  their  degeneracy,  19  ; 
are  held  in  subjectior.  by  the  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace, 19,  69;  change  in  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
20 ;  accession  of  Pepin,  ib. ;  his  victories,  ib.  ; 
reign  and  exploits  of^  Charlemaene,  20,  21  ;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  21  ;  his  coronation  as  em- 
peror, ib.  ;  his  character,  22  ;  reign  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Louis  the  Debonair,  23,  24  ;  decline  of 
the  Carlovingian  family,  24  ;  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  accession  of  Hugh  Ca{»et,  ib. ; 
state  of  the  people  at  that  time,  24,  25;  his  im- 
mediate successors,  27  ;  reigns  of  Louis  VI.,  ib. ; 
of  Louis  Vil.,  28;  of  Philip  Augustus,  28,29; 
of  Louis  VIIl.,  29,  30;  of  Louis  IX.,  30,  31,  35, 
36;  of  Philip  the  Bold,  36;  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
ib.  ;  aggrandizement  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  liis  reign.  36,  37;  of  Louis  X.,  37;  and 
Philip  v.,  lb. ;  of  Charles  IV.  and  Philip  of  Vr- 
lois,  39;  unjust  prptensions  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  throne  of  France,  ib. ;  cau.'<ps  of  his  succe^.s 
in  war  against  France,  40;  characters  of  the 
kings  Philip  VI.  and  John,  40,  41  ;  wretrhr.l 
condition  of  France  after  the  tiattle  of  Poitier«.. 
42,  43  ;  the  English  lose  all  lhf\T  con-, 
state  of  France  during  the  nunoritv  ' 
VI.,  47,  his  assumption  of  full  r-  ' 
factions  and  civil  wars,  48—50;  < 
of  France  during  the  remainder 
51  ;  invafled  by  H«'nrv  V..  51  ;  r. 

VII.,  52— 54;  the  English  lose  all  i 

55;  state  of  France  during  the  wctn 
wars,  55,  56;  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  it-     i.- ,    -  . 
Charles  VlII,  62—61. 
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Fulk,  caunt  of  Anjou,  saucy  reproof  of  his  sover- 
eign by,  459,  note. 

FurniUiie  of  houses  in  the  fifteenth  century,  curi- 
ous luveulories  of  491,  492,  and  7iotes. 

G. 

Gallican  church,  hberties  of,  315. 

Gardening,  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  497 

Gamier  (the  historian  of  France),  character  of,  63, 
64,  note. 

Gaul  invaded  by  Clovis,  17;  effects  of  its  conquest 
by  tlie  Franks,  65;  condition  of  the  Roman  na- 
tives of  Gaul,  65,  66. 

Genoa  (republic),  commercial  prosperity  of,  167, 
479 ;  war  wiih  Venice,  167,  163  ;  decline  of  her 
power,  169  ;  government  of  Genoa,  170;  election 
of  the  first  doge,  ib. ;  subsequent  revolutions, 
171;  state  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  192;  ac- 
count of  the  bank  of  St.  George  there,  485. 

Gentlemen,  rank  of,  in  the  feudal  system,  85  ;  gen- 
tility of  blood,  how  ascertained,  ib. ;  character 
of,  succeeded  that  of  knights,  519,  520. 

Gentry  (English)  destitute  of  exclusive  privileges 
under  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  350,  351, 

Germany  (ancient),  political  state  of,  64;  lands 
how  partitioned  by  the  Germans  in  conquered 
provinces,  ib. ;  fiefs  not  inheritable  by  women, 
82,  note ;  comparative  state  of  France  and  Ger- 

•    many  at  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  92. 

Germany,  when  separated  from  France,  227;  the 
sovereignty  of  its  emperors  recognised  by  the 
cities  of  Lombardy,  132;  election  of  Conrad  I., 
227 ;  election  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  ib. ;  of 
Otho  I.,  or  the  Great,  126,  227 ;  of  Henry  II., 
127,  228 ;  the  house  of  Franconia  : — election  of 
Conrad  II.,  128,  228;  power  of  Henry  III.,  228  ; 
unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  228,  229;  he  is 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  YIL,  229  ;  and 
deposed,  ib.;  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  231 ;  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Franconia,  and  election  of  Lo- 
thaire,  229  ;  house  of  Swabia  :— election  of  Con- 
rad III.,  230;  and  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ib. ; 
he  ruins  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  ib.  ; 
defeats  the  Milanese,  132,  133 ;  violates  the  ca- 
pitulation, 133 ;  is  defeated  by  the  confederate^^ 
cities  of  Lombardy,  135 ;  reign  of  Philip,  231 , 
and  of  Otho  IV.,  139,  231 ;  turbulent  reign  of 
Frederick  1 1.,  139—142;  he  is  formally  deposed 
at  the  council  of  Lyons,  142,231  ;  consequences 
of  that  council,  231 ;  accession  and  death  of 
Conrad  IV.,  143;  relation  of  the  emperors  with 
Italy,  172,  173;  grand  interregnum,  232;  Rich- 
ard, earl  of  Cornwall,  chosen  emperor,  ib. ;  his 
character,  ib. ;  state  of  the  Germanic  constitution 
at  this  time,  232—2.34;  election  of  Rodolph, 
count  of  Hapsburg,  234  ;  his  character,  ib. ;  he 
invests  his  son  Albert  with  the  dutchy  of  Austria, 
ib. ;  state  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
dolph, 235 ;  reign.s  of  the  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Luxembourg,  Henry  VII.  and  Charles  IV., 
236;  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  ib. ;  deposition 
of  Wenceslaus,  236,  237 ;  accession  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  237 ;  reign  of  Albert  II.,  ib. ;  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  ib. ;  progress  of  free  imperial  cities, 
238;  their  leagues,  239  ;  provincial  states  of  the 
empire,  ib. ;  alienation  of  the  imperial  domain, 
239,  240  ;  accession  of  Maximilian,  and  the  diet 
of  Worms,  240;  establishment  of  public  peace, 
ib. ;  institution  and  functions  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  241,212;  establishmentof  circles,  242; 
of  the  aulic  council,  ib. ;  limits  of  the  empire, 
243;  account  of  the  constitution  of  Bohemia, 
ib. ;  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  244,  245;  of 
8wisserlarid  and  its  confederacy,  246—249 ;  em- 
perors of  Gennany  anciently  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion of  popes,  280 ;  their  election  afterward  claun- 


ed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  popes,  286,  289 ;  inde~ 
pendence  of  the  empire  established  at  the  diet  of 
Frankfort,  305. 
Ghent,  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  475;  its 

population,  ib.,  jiote. 
Ghibelins  (faction  of),  origin  of,  230 ;  formed  to 
support  the  imperial  claims  against  the  popes, 
138, 139 ;  duration  of  this  faction,  139,  note ;  their 
dechne,  149,  150;  and  temporary  revival,  151. 
Giano  della  Bella,  change  eftr:ted  by,  in  the  giv- 

ernment  of  Florence,  158. 
Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  character  and  fate  of,  148. 
Glass  windows,  when  first  used,  491. 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  notice  of, 

33,  34,  and  note. 
Gold  passed  chiefly  by  weight  in  the  first  ages  of 

the  French  monarchy,  93. 
Golden  Bull,  account  of  the  enactments  of,  236. 
Gothic  architecture,  origin  of,  493,  494,  and  notes. 
Grand  sergeantry,  tenure  by,  explained,  82,  note. 
Gratian's  Decretum,  account  of,  290. 
Greece,  state  of  literature  in,  during  the  fifteenth 

century,  546,  547. 
Greek  language  unknown  in  the  west  of  Europe 
during  the  dark  ages,  with  a  few  exceptions,  545 ; 
its  study  revived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  545, 
546. 
Greek  provinces  of  southern  Italy,  state  of,  m  the 

ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  128. 
Greek  empire,  state  of,  at  the  rise  of  Mahometan- 
ism,  251,  252 ;  its  revival  in  the  seventh  century, 
254;  crusades  in  its  behalf  against  the  Turks, 
255  ;  progress  of  the  Greeks,  256 ;  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  ib. ;  partition  of 
the  Greek  empire,  257 ;  the  Greeks  recover  Con- 
stantinople, ib. ;  declining  state  of  the  Greek 
empire,  257,  258  ;  danger  of  Coneiantijiople  from 
the  Turks,  259 ;  its  fall,  ib. ;  alaim  excited  by  it 
in  Europe,  259,  260. 
Gregory  of  Tours  (St.),  pious  false-hoods  of,  46IS, 

and  note. 
Gregory  I.  (pope),  manoeuvres  of,  to  gain  power, 
271 ;  established  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  ib.,  and  yiote. 
Gregory  VII.   (Hildebrand),  pope,  differences  of, 
with  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  281 ;  excommuni- 
cates and  deposes  him,  229,  282 ;  his  humiliating 
treatment  of  the  emperor,  282 ;  driven  from  Rome 
by  Henry  IV.,  283 ;  and  dies  in  exile,  ib. ;  his 
general  conduct  considered,  285,  286. 
Gregory  XII.  (pope),  contested  election   of,  308, 

309  ;  deposed  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  309. 
Guardianship  in  chivalry,  nature  of,  80. 
Guelfs,  faction  of,  origin  of  the  name,  230 ;  support 
of  the  claims  of  the  papal  see,  138,  139     See 
Ghibelins. 
Guesclin  (Bernard  du),  character  of,  46. 
Guiennc,  insurrection  in,  56 ;  its  cause,  ib.,  note. 
Guilds  or  fraternities,  under  the  Anglo-Norman 

government,  account  of,  364,  and  note. 
Guiscard  (Robert),  conquests  of,  in  Italy,  129. 
Guiscard  (Roger)  conquers  Sicily,  129;  is  created 

by  Pope  Innocent  II.  king  of  Sicily,  ib. 
Gunpowder,  when  and  by  whom  invented,  184,  and 
note. 

H. 

Hanseatic  union,  origin  of,  239,  477 ;  its  progress, 
478. 

Hapsburg,  emperors  of  the  house  of: — Rodolph, 
234  ;  his  successors,  235;  Albert  II.,  237;  Fred 
erick  III.,  ib. 

Hastmgs  (lord),  a  pensioner  of  France,  58. 

Hawkvvood  (Sir  John),  an  f^nglish  military  adven- 
turer, account  of,  181 ;  military  tactics  improved 
by  him,  ib 
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Haxey  (Thomas),  prosecuted  by  Richard  II.  for 
proposing  an  obnoxious  bill  in  parliament,  389  ; 
and  condemned  for  high  treason,  ib. ;  bis  lue  why 
spared,  ib.,  and  note;  his  judgment  afterward  re- 
versed, lb.,  note.  • 

Henry  J  I.  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  127,  228. 

Henry  111.  (emperor  of  Germany),  power  of,  228. 

Henry  IN  .(emperor  of  Germany),  unfortunate  reign 
of,  228,  229;  difl'erences  of,  with  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  281  ;  he  is  excommunicated  and  depusecl, 
229,  282;  his  deep  humiliation,  282 ;  dnve«  the 
pope  into  exile,  283. 

Henry  V.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  229 ; 
compromises  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  inves- 
titures with  Calixtus,  283. 

Henry  VII.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  236. 

Henry  I  (king  of  England),  laws  of,  not  compiled 
till  the  reigii  of  Stephen,  348. 

Henry  ill.  (king  of  England),  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion duriu?  his  reign,  342—314  ;  imprudently  ac- 
cepts the  throne  of  Sicily  for  his  son  Edmund, 
344  ;  subsequent  misery  of  his  kingdom,  ib. ;  the 
royal  prerogative  limited  during  his  reitm,  343 ; 
the  commons  first  summoned  to  parliament  m  his 
reign,  3GG— 369. 

Henry  (duke  of  Hereford),  quarrel  of,  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  391 ;  banished  for  ten  years,  ib. ; 
deposes  Richard  H.,  ib. ;  and  ascends  the  throne 
of  England  by  the  title  of 

Henry  IV.,  392;  claims  the  throne  by  right  of  con- 
quest, ib. ;  reflections  on  his  conduct,  392,  393  ; 
memorable  petition  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
him.  396 ;  ins  reply,  ib. ;  his  expenditure  con- 
trolled by  the  house  of  commons,  397,  398. 

Henry  V'.,  character  of,  at  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  399;  invades  France,  51;  gains  the 
battle  of  Azincourt,  ib.,  and  notes;  his  further 
progress,  ib. ;  treaty  of  Troyes,  ib. 

heniy  VI.,  acce.ssion  of,  to  the  English  throne,  52 ; 
causes  of  the  success  of  the  English,  ib. ;  disas- 
trous events  of  his  reign,  441 ;  his  mental  de- 
rangtment,  444  ;  Duke  of  York  made  protector, 
ib. ;  deposed,  447. 

Henry  the  Lion  (duke  of  Saxony),  fall  of,  230. 

Henry,  count  of  Trastamare  (king  of  Castile),  reign 
of,  204. 

Henry  I V.  (king  of  Castile),  reign  of,  205. 

Heptarchy  (Saxon),  notice  of,  319. 

Heraldic  di>vi<es,  origin  of,  85,  80.  and  note. 

Heresy,  statute  against,  in  the  filth  of  Richard  II., 
not  passed  by  the  house  of  commons,  395. 

Heriots  of  th^ll^nglo-Saxons,  equivalent  with  the 


•s  on,  274. 
Iby  Pope  Leo,  271, 


feudal  reliefs,  331 

Hierart'liy,  papal  encr 

Hilary  (bishop  of  Ar!' 

notr. 

Hil'i'brand,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  character  of,  291 ; 

eliicted  pope,  lb.     See  Greg<^'-'    N  " 
Homage,    ceremony    of,   76  ;  between 

horiv'"  •  ■•>■  '.•..".,,>.,  ■..>„)  ii.  -■   i'.  ,.„'^ 

and 
Homiii      .^  , . — ,. :      ..     -.,      ,      . 

and  note. 
House  of  Commons,  when  conslitiitnl  a  «ep«nile 

hous^  371  ;  knights  of  the  s:  '  cho 

sen  for,  358— 3G();  and  byw!  hrr 

gesse.s,  when  summon*^"),  -1' 

e<l.  400  ;  cau.«^rs  of  thrir  t  • 

371  ;  proper  I  -  .  j-*'. 

lltion  for  re<!i'  :n  of 

Edward  11.,  372;  litttir  a»>t>4'itl  \ 

deposition  of  F^dwanl  11.373;  < 

rights  during  the  reign  of  K«iw«rd  HI.,  ib.  ;  le 

monstrate  against  lovvin?  money  without  con 

•ent,  373,  .370;  th. 

lation,  370;  their 

war  and  peace,  378,  379;  tiuir  n^m  to  inqiiir« 


into  public  abuiea,  379 ;  great  increaae  of  them 
power  daring  the  minunty  of  Richard  :i..  361 ; 

arcotint  of  iii«  ir  remoh««irance«.  381— 3'?o  ;  re 
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Hni-  ':i':.'tiis.  rnv.Ti'es  (if.  in  Fr.Tnre  .tth!  nmnniiv.  25, 

lb  I 

(  ■    -  ■ 

and  tiie  regency  of  Hunniades,  lb.;  ol  Aiatthiaa 

Cnrvinns.  'Jtn 

Hi:  ^      I'homaa),  speaker  of  the  bouM of 

h'  •  of. 

.   hia 

dc';ilh,  lb. 
Hum  (John),  remarka  on  tne  violation  of  hu  aaiia 

conduct,  312,  note. 
Hussite  war  in  Bohemia,  account  of.  244. 
Hussitea  of  Bohenua,  tenets  of,  5^8,  509. 
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Insurance  (marine^,  why  permitted,  485,  note. 

I'nterdicts  (papal),  »):igin  and  effects  of.  276. 

Interest  ot  money,  b.igti  rates  of,  483,  4S1. 

Investitures,  different  kinds  of,  76 ;  nature  of  eccle- 
siastical investitures,  280;  contests  respecting 
such  investitures  between  the  popes  and  empe- 
rors uf  Germany,  281,  282;  these  disputes  com- 
promised by  the  concordat  of  Calixtus,  283  ;  simi- 
lar termination  of  these  disputes  in  England,  284. 

Isidore,  false  decretals  of,  273,  274,  and  notes. 

taly,  northern  part  of,  invaded  by  the  Lombards, 
20;  history  of  Italy  from  the  extinction  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperors  to  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII.,  125  ;  state  of  that  country  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  and  the  former  part  of  the  tenth, 
125.  126 ;  coronation  of  Otho  the  Great,  126 ;  in- 
ternal state  of  Rome,  ib. ;  Henry  II.  and  Ardoin, 
127;  election  of  Conrad  II.,  128;  Greek  provin- 
ces of  Southern  Italy,  ib. ;  settlement  of  the  Nor- 
mans at  Aversa,  ib. ;  conquests  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  129  ;  papal  investitures  of  Naples,  ib. ;  prog- 
ress of  the  Lombard  cities,  ib.  ;  their  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  131  ;  their  mutual  animosities, 
132  ;  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  ib. ;  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  ib. ;  diet  of  Roncaglia,  133  ;  capture 
and  destruction  of  Milan,  134 ;  league  of  Lom- 
barJy  against  Frederick,  ib. ;  battle  of  Legnano, 
135;  peace  of  Constance,  ib. ;  affairs  of  Sicily, 
136  ;  Innocent  III.,  137 ;  bequest  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  ib. ;  ecclesiastical  state  reduced  by  In- 
nocent III.,  137,  138;  league  of  Tuscany,  138; 
factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  ib. ;  reign 
of  Otho  IV.,  139;  of  Frederick  II.,  ib.  ;  his  wars 
with  the  Lombards,  140,  141  ;  arrangement  of 
the  Lombard  cities,  141 ;  council  of  Lyons,  142  ; 
accession  of  Conrad  IV.,  143;  causes  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Lombard  cities,  ib. ;  their  internal 
governments,  144;  and  dissensions,  146;  notice 
of  Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  148 ;  state  of  Italy  after 
the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  149  ;  con- 
quest of  Naples  by  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  ib. ; 
decline  of  the  Ghibelin  party,  149,  150  ;  the  Lom- 
bard cities  become  severally  subject  to  princes  or 
usurpers,  150,  151;  the  kings  of  Naples  aim  at 
the  command  of  Italy,  151  ;  relations  of  the  em- 
pire with  Italy,  152;  cession  of  Romagna  to  the 
popes,  153;  internal  state  of  Rome,  153 — 155; 
state  of  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  especially  of  Flor- 
ence, 156—166;  and  of  Pisa,  166;  state  of  Ge- 
noa, 167;  and  of  Venice,  167 — 177;  state  of 
Lornbardy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 177,  178 ;  wars  of  Milan  and  Venice,  178  ; 
change  in  the  military  system  of  Italy,  ib. ;  mer- 
cenary soldiers  and  mflitary  adventurers  employ- 
ed, 178— 181  ;  schoolof  Italian  generals,  181, 182; 
defensive  arms  of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  182 — 184;  change  in  the  mili- 
tary system  of  Europe  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, 184;  rivalry  of  Sforza  and  Braccio,  185, 
166;  affairs  of  Naples,  186;  rebellion  of  Sicily 
against  Charles  of  Anjou,  ib. ;  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  187  ;  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  civil  wars  in  consequence,  187,  188  ;  state 
of  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
192:  rise  of  the  family  of  Medici,  193  ;  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  194 ;  pretensions  of  France  upon  Na- 
ples, 196 ;  decline  of  the  papal  influence  in  Italy, 
317,318;  increase  of  domestic  expenditure  du- 
nn:j  the  fourteenth  century,  485,  486 ;  state  of 
domestic  manners  during  the  same  period,  487  ; 
•tale  of  agriculture,  496,  497  ;  and  gardening, 
i97 ;  state  of  Italuva  literature,  534—539. 

J. 

i»iequerie  (or  peasantry),  insurrection  of,  43. 


Janizaries,  account  of  the  institution  of,  260. 

Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  military  force  of,  34  ;  sub 
verted  by  Saladin,  34,  35  ;  singular  custom  there 
relative  to  the  marriage  of  vassals,  81. 

Jews,  exactions  from,  by  the  kings  of  France,  95  • 
their  usury,  ib.  ;  ordinance  against  them,  100 
expelled  from  France,  95 ;  persecutions  of  them 
in  the  dark  ages,  468, 484  ;  account  of  their  money 
dealings,  484,  485;  causes  of  their  decline,  484. 

Joanna  (queen  of  Naples)  suspected  of  murdering 
her  husband  Andrew,  187;  her  unhappy  reign, 
188  ;  deposed  and  put  to  death,  ib. 

Joanna  II.  (queen  of  Naples),  189;  adopts  Alfonso 
of  Aragon  for  her  successor,  ib. ;  revokes'  the 
adoption  in  favour  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  190 ;  her 
death,  ib. 

John  (king  of  England)  loses  Normandy,  28,  29 ; 
his  exactions  and  tyranny,  341,  and  note;  the 
great  charter  of  liberties  extorted  from  him,  ib. ; 
abstract  of  its  provisions,  341,  342. 

John  (king  of  France),  character  of,  40,  41 ;  con 
eludes  the  treaty  of  Calais,  43,  44. 

John  II.  (king  of  Castile),  reign  of,  204. 

John  of  Luxembourg,  cruelty  of,  55. 

John  of  Procida  successfully  plots  the  rebellion  of 
Sicily  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  186. 

John  VIII.  (pope),  insolent  conduct  of,  to  Charles 
the  Fat,  king  of  France,  277 ;  pretends  a  right 
of  choosing  the  emperor,  ib. 

Jubilee,  when  first  celebrated  at  Rome,  302  ;  its 
origin  and  nature,  ib.,  note. 

Judges,  answers  of,  to  certain  questions  proposed 
by  Richard  II.,  387;  punished  for  the  same  by 
parliament,  ib. ;  their  answers  pronounced  to  be 
just  and  legal  by  a  subsequent  parhament,  390. 

Judicial  polity  of  France,  successive  changes  of, 
107  ;  original  scheme  of  jurisdiction  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  ib. ;  this  supplanted  by  the  feu 
dal  territorial  jurisdiction,  108  ;  its  divisions  and 
administration,  109  ;  trial  by  combat,  ib. ;  estab 
lishments  of  St.  Louis,  110;  royal  tribunals,  and 
progress  of  their  jurisdiction.  111 ;  royal  council 
or  court  of  peers,  112;  parliament  of  Paris,  112- 
114. 

Jurisdiction  (ecclesiastical),  progress  of,  265  ;  arbi 
trative,  ib. ;  coercive  over  the  clergy  in  civil  mat 
ters,  ib. ;  and  also  in  criminal  suits,  266  ;  its  rapic 
progress  in  the  twelfth  century,  297,  298 ;  re 
strained  in  the  fourteenth  century,  316  ;  accoun' 
of  some  particular  territorial  jurisdictions  i- 
England,  352,  353,  note. 

Jury,  origin  and  progress  of  trial  by,  among  thf 
Anglo-Saxons,  325—327. 

Jurisfirma.     See  Firma  de  derecho. 

Justice  (administration  of)  in  Castile,  213, 214  ;  fre- 
quently violated  by  some  of  the  kings,  214. 

(in   England),  venal,  under  the   Norman 

kings,  337—339  ;  prohibited  to  be  sold  by  Magna 
Charta,  342. 

Justices  of  assize,  when  instituted,  346 ;  their  func- 
tions, ib. 

Justiciary  of  Aragon,  office  of,  when  instituted, 
220  ;  his  power,  220—223  ;  duration  of  his  office, 
223  ;  responsibility  of  this  magistrate,  ib. 

Justinian's  institutes  and  pandects  universjUv  stud 
ied,52],522. 

K. 

Karismians  invade  Asia,  257. 

Khalifs  of  Damascus,  account  of,  252;  of  Bagdad 

252,  253. 
Kings  of  Aragon,  power  of,  limited,  218,  219. 
King's  court  in  England,  jurisdiction  and  powen 

of,  345,  346 ;  what  offenc-«;8  cognizable  i  here,  352 

353,  note. 
Kings  of  France,  anciently  e'ected,  97  ;  '.heir  rev» 
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nu  >«,  94 — 96 ;  their  limited  power,  68 ;  especially 
in  legislation,  99  ;  gradual  increase  of  their  pow- 
er, 68  ;  legislative  assemblies  held  by  them,  96  ; 
royal  council  of  the  kin^s  of  the  third  race,  98  ; 
cours  pleni^res  held  by  them.  99  ;  subsequent  m- 
creaseof  the  legislative  powe;  of  the  crown,  100; 
states-general  convoked  by  \arious  kings,  101  — 
107:  royal  tribunals  established  by  thtrn,  ill; 
progress  of  them,  112;  augmentation  of  their  do- 
mains, 115. 

Knighthood,  privileges  of,  517. 

Knigiits  banneret,  and  knights  bachelors,  518,  519. 

Knight.s,  when  summoned  to  parliament,  359,  3G0  ; 
whether  elected  by  freeholders  in  general  360, 
361. 

Knights  of  shires,  by  whom  cnosen  for  parliament, 
406 :  amount  of  tneir  wages,  and  how  paid,  407, 
408. 

Knights'  fees  divisions  of  lands  into,  invented  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  77,  note ;  their  value,  ib. 

Knights-templars,  institution  of  the  order  of,  35 ; 
iheir  pride  and  avarice,  ib. ;  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon  bequeathed  to  them,  201. 


Labourers,  nired,  when  first  mentioned  in  the  Eng- 
hsh  statute-book,  439 ;  their  wages  regulated, 
ib. ;  were  sometimes  impressed  into  the  royal 
service,  424 ;  Ijetter  paid  in  Eneland  in  the  four- 
teenth century  than  now,  500.  501. 

Lancaster  (house  of),  progress  of  the  English  con- 
stitution under,  393—410. 

Lancastrians,  civil  wars  of,  with  the  Yorkists,  447. 

Lanccj,  mo<le  of  reckoning  cavalry  by,  179. 

Lands,  possession  of,  constituted  nobility  in  the 
empire  of  the  FVanks,  G9,  70;  inalienable  under 
the  feudal  system,  without  the  lord's  consent,  78  ; 
partition  of,  in  Gaul,  6cc.,  64  ;  in  Germany,  235; 
descent  of  lands  in  England  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  kings,  347. 

Lands.  See  Allodial,  Salic,  and  Fiscal,  Benefices, 
Alienation. 

Landwehr,  or  insurrectional  militia,  antiquity  of, 
120,  note. 

Languedoc,  affairs  of,  in  the  twelfth  century,  29 ;  de- 
vastated by  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  ib. 

Laon.  circumstances  attending  the  charter  of,  117, 
118. 

Latimer  (lord),  the  first  person  impeached  by  par- 
liament, 385,  3H6. 

Latin  language,  the  parent  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
Itahan,  454  ;  its  extent,  ib.,  note  ;  its  anrient  pni- 
nunciation.  454,  455;  corrupted  by  the 
455;  and  the  provincials,  ib. ;  its  pr^ 
no  longer  regulated  by  quantity,  457;  c;i,ii,;.'>-  ^i 
Latin  into  Komance,  458  ;  its  corruption  in  Italy. 
459 ;  ignorance  consequent  on  its  diKUso,  459.  -IGO. 

Latins,  conquests  of,  iii  Syria,  33;  decline  of  the 
Latin  pnncipalilies  in  'he  east,  31. 

Laura,  the  mistress  of  I'etrarch,  account  of,  538, 
539,  and  notes. 

Law-Uxiks  (feudal),  account  of,  82,  83. 

Laws,  ditttinctinns  of,  in  hr ,,,,-..  and  Italy,  66,  67  . 
of  the  An;jlo-.Norm;in  .  character  and 

deft'cts  of  the  Enslish  ...  .   ,  ....  349.     See  Feu 
dal,  Ripuarian,  and  Salupio  Law. 

League  of  the  public  weal  lunni.!  in   Frnnrp.  T'  ; 
of  Loinhardy.  134  ;  of  Tu^ 
league  of  1455,  191 ;  of  the  I 
CJermany,  2.59. 

l^pirii  iiL'      S.-n  Literature. 

(  .  authority  of,  286  . 

I,.  •  iieral),  first  ineakur*  i  i 

11K>. 

Legislation,  n^tit  of,  in  the  Norman  kmgt  of  Enf  • 
•«nd,  339. 
N  A 


Legislatite  SMemhlies,  original,   in   France,  96; 

held  bjr  Char'  >'  of  procft-:;'!| 

at  them,  ib.  .  -m  kinc^  <'  -^e 

third  rac'  ^ 

barons,  '  ^ 

the  Fair,  m  ,  ^•. 

103 ;  states  gcner 

vincial  states,  106 ,  ?.. r.r>  "<r;.r3;  li  i  .nir;.    nt> 

107. 
LegiJ"'-""" -"  '■' -  F -  '^titateafor.OO: 

of: 
Leon  vi.  J98;  finally  m-j 

te<i 
Liben V.....  ;cnl  from  thaini,  £1. 

note. 

Liberties   of    FnLV.Tt:  1    mrrlir^sj-^'    }.»    rnori»»v  ri^th^' 

than  wii! 
Liberty  of  ;   •       ..   ^       ,.   cLin 

mons,  402. 
Libraries,  account  of  the  rrinciral.  in  the  loot 

teenth  and  fifteenth  c« :  '  '  t,  and  nottM. 

Linen  paper,  when  and  ^^  'nted,  542,  S43 

and  no/e. 
Literature,  causes  of  the  f!er1tne  of,  in  th^  !a!!Pt 

period  of  the    llo"  • 

heathen  literaturf 

the  spread  of  supcrs'.i'...,;*, .. 

barous  natioiis,  453.  4.'»t ;  r.,- 

language,  454  ;  igi. 

use  of  Latin,  459  ; 

461  ;  literal Uf 

ence  of  liteia' 

considered,  5-".    i.mi  i;aw.  i:>  ;   juj;  • 

and  universities,  523  ;  scholastic  philos 

cultivation  of  the  new  languages,  52"',  .>. 

etical  character  of  the  troubadours,  5.?ti ;  : 

em  French  poetry  and  prose,  531  ;  Norin.i;.  .  - 

mances  and  tales,  532  ;  Spanish  langu.'*^**  yud 

literature,  534  ;    Italtaa  lit»»r.i;  .r.>    r,  .    Knglmh 

literature,  540;  revival  of  a  ,ing.  5t2  . 

state  of  learniiii?  in  Ctn-i-ci-  rature  UiA 

much  improvi  - ;  proiDOtad  by 

the  invent  iri  < 

Liveries  a:  en  to  the  retainera  of  LobU 

families.  '  tr 

Lollards,  t<  •  -.ret  of,  5(W. 

Lombards,  ' ;  r^inrr  the  ernrrhate 

of  Kavenna,  ib.  ;  .i  '  ■  f 

France,  ib. ;  their  k  .:  .•• 

magne.  ib. 
Ltimbard  bankT*.  arcoant  of,  4ft4,  4- 
Lombard  cr 

—  131  ;  t 
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Lords,    i^ee  House  of  Lords. 

Lothaire,  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  229,  230  ; 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  275;  ab- 
solved by  Adrian  II.,  ib. 

Louis  of  Bavaria  (emperor  of  Germany),  contests 
of,  with  the  popes,  304,  305, 

Louis  the  Debonair,  ascends  the  throne  of  France, 
23;  his  misfortunes  and  errors,  23,24;  partitions 
the  empire  among  his  sons,  24. 

Louis  IV.  (king  of  France)  reproved  for  his  igno- 
rance, 459,  tiote. 

Louis  VI.,  reign  of,  27.  V 

Louis  VII.,  reign  of,  28. 

I-ouis  VIII.,  conquers  Poitou,  29;  takes  the  cross 
against  the  Albigeois,  ib. ;  ordinance  of,  against 
the  Jews,  100. 

Lcuis  IX.  (St.),  reign  of,  30 ;  review  of  his  charac- 
ter— its  excellences,  ib. ;  defects,  31 ;  supersti- 
tion and  intolerance,  ib. ;  his  crusades  against  the 
Turks,  35  ;  his  death,  ib. ;  account  of  his  estab- 
lishments, 110,  111  ;  provisions  of  his  pragmatic 
sa-zction,  295. 

Louis  X.,  short  reign  of,  37 ;  state  of  France  at  his 
death,  ib. 

Louis  XI.,  character  of,  56,  57 ;  crushes  the  less 
pow^erful  vassals,  57,  58  ;  avoids  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, 58 ;  claims  the  succession  of  Burgundy,  60  ; 
bis  conduct  on  this  occasion,  60,  61 ;  sickness 
and  wretched  death,  61 ;  instances  of  his  super- 
stition, 61,  note,  and  62. 

Louis  (duke  of  Anjou)  invades  Naples,  188. 

Lower  classes,  improvements  in  the  condition  of, 
502. 

Luxembourg,  emperors  of  the  house  of,  Henry  VII., 
236;  Charles  IV.,  ib.;  Wenceslaus,  236,  237. 

Ljons  council  of,  depose  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
142,  143  •  consequences  of  that  council,  231, 232. 

M. 

Madoi  (\fr.),  theory  of,  on  the  nature  of  baronies, 
357 ;  observations  thereon,  357,  358. 

Magna  Charta,  notice  of  the  provisions  of,  341,  342 ; 
confirmed  by  various  sovereigns,  343. 

Mahomet  II.  captures  Constantinople,  259. 

Maintenance  of  suits,  432. 

Mandats  (papal),  nature  of,  294,  295. 

Manerial  jurisdiction,  extent  and  powers  of,  352, 
353,  note. 

Manichees,  tenets  of,  503  ;  their  tenets  held  by  the 
Albigenses,  504,  505,  and  notes. 

Manife-^tation,  nature  of  the  process  of,  in  the  law 
of  Aragon,  221,  222,  and  notes. 

Manners  (domestic)  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 486,  487;  France  and  Germany,  487;  re- 
semblance between  chivalrous  and  oriental  man- 
ners, 515. 

\f  anufactures,  state  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  472 ;  of 
Flanders,  474  ;  of  England,  476 ;  of  the  northern 

frovinces  of  France,  477 ;  of  Germany,  ib. ;  of 
taly,  479,  480. 

Manumission  of  serfs  or  slaves,  progress  of,  90,  91 ; 
and  of  villeins  in  England,  440. 

Manuscripts,  transcription  of,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury promoted  the  revival  of  literature,  544;  in- 
dustry of  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and  others  in  finding 
and  copying  thern,  ib. 

Marc  (St.),  observations  on  the  Italian  history  of, 
125,  note. 

Margaret  (queen  of  Henry  VI.),  violent  conduct  of, 
410. 

Mariner's  compass,  when  and  by  whom  invented, 
481,  and  notes 

Maritime  laws  during  the  middle  ages,  account  of, 
481—483. 

Marriage,  custom  relative  to,  in  the  feudal  system, 
81 ;  prohibited  to  the  clergy,  278 ;  but  continued. 


especiaUy  in  England,  in  defiance  of  the  papal 
prohibitions,  ib. ;  account  of  the  f)apal  dispensa 
tion  of  marriage,  292 ;  within  what  degrees  pro 
hibited,  ib. 

Marshal.     See  Earl  Marshal. 

Martel  (Charles),  king  of  France,  defeats  the  Sara 
cens,  19. 

Martin  V.  (pope)  dissolves  the  council  of  Con 
stance,  310. 

Mary  (the  Virgin),  superstitious  devotion  to,  465, 
466,  and  notes. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  territories  of,  claimed  by  Louij 
XI.,  60;  his  conduct  towards  her,  60,  61 ;  mar 
ries  Maximilian  of  Austria,  61. 

Matthias  Corvinus  (kingof  Hungary),  reign  of,  246 

Matilda  (countess),  bequest  of,  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
137. 

Maximilian  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  240 — 
242. 

Mayors  of  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,  their 
power,  19,  69. 

Medici  family,  rise  of,  193 ;  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the 
first  citizen  of  Plorence,  ib. ;  his  administration, 
194;  government  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ib. ;  his 
character,  195;  and  government,  195,  196. 

Mediterranean,  origin  of  English  trade  with,  478, 
and  note;  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
Mediterranean  traders  and  England,  479  ;  ac- 
count of  the  principal  trading  towns  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, ib. 

Members  of  parliament,  wages  of,  and  how  paid, 
407,  408 ;  numbers  of,  irregular,  409,  410.  See 
also  Election,  Privilege  of  Parliament. 

Mendicant  orders,  origin  and  progress  of,  291  ;  a 
chief  support  of  the  papal  supremacy,  291,  292. 

Mercenary  troops,  when  first  employed,  121  ;  em- 
ployed both  in  the  French  and  English  armies, 
122  ;  their  wages,  ib.,  note ;  employed  by  the  Ve- 
netians, 178  ;  and  other  slates  of  Italy,  178,  179  ; 
account  of  the  "  companies  of  adventure"  formed 
by  them,  180;  Italian  mercenary  troops  formed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  182  ;  employed  by  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Venice,  ib. 

Merchants,  encouragements  given  to,  by  Edward 
III.,  476;  instances  of  their  opulence,  478. 

Merovingian  dynasty,  successions  of,  18 ;  their  de 
generacy,  19 ;  deposed  by  the  mayors  of  the  pal 
ace,  ib. 

Middle  ages,  the  term  defined,  451. 

Milan,  civil  feuds  in,  151;  finally  subdued  by  the 
Visconti,  ib. ;  erected  into  a  dutchy,  1.52;  wars 
of  the  dukes  of  Milan  with  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice, 178  ;  is  conquered  by  Francisco  Sforza,  185. 

Milanese,  refused  to  acknowledge  bishops  whom 
they  disliked,  130,  and  note ;  their  city  besieged 
and  captured  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  133  ;  who 
violates  the  capitulation  he  had  given  them,  ib. ; 
they  renew  the  war,  are  defeated,  and  their  city 
destroyed,  133,  134. 

Military  orders,  when  instituted,  201 ;  account  of 
tho.se  instituted  in  Spain,  ib. 

Military  service,  limitations  of,  under  the  feudal 
system,  77  ;  who  were  excused  from  it,  ib. ;  rates 
of  pecuniary  compensation  established  for  default 
of  attendance,  ib. ;  military  service  of  feudal  ten- 
ants commuted  for  money,  120  ;  connexion  of 
military  .services  with  knighthood,  518. 

Ministers  of  the  kings  of  England  impeached  by 
parliament,  400. 

Miraclft.s  (pretended)  of  the  church  of  Rome,  465 ; 
mischiefs  arising  from,  ib. 

Missi  regii,  functions  of,  108,  and  not'. 

Mocenigo  (doge  of  Venice),  dying  advice  of,  to  hik 
countrymen,  177. 

Moguls  of  Timur,  incursions  of,  258. 

Mahoinot,  first  appearance  of,  249 ;  causes  of  hA 
success,  249, 250;  principles  of  the  relijjion  taughl 
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.  by  him,  249 — ^251 ;  conauesta  of  Lis  followers, 
251. 

Monarchy  (French),  ho\t  (at  anciently  elective, 
9"   98. 

Monasteries,  mischiefs  of,  466.  467;  ignorance  and 
jollity  their  usual  characteristics,  5-13,  note. 

Money,  privilege  of  coining,  enjoyed  by  the  French 
vassals,  93  ;  little  money  coined  except  for  small 
payments,  ib.,  note  ;  regulations  of  various  kinss 
concerning  the  e.xercise  of  this  privilege,  ib. ;  the 
right  of  debasing  money  claimed  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  ib.,  and  note ;  debasing  money  a  source  of 
the  revenue  of  the  kings  of  Franco,  95,  90. 

Money,  levymg  of,  in  England,  prohibited  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  393,  394 ;  changes  in 
the  value  of,  497—500. 

iloney-bills,  power  of  originating,  vested  in  the 
house  of  commons.  402,  401. 

Monks,  not  distmguished  for  their  charity  in  the 
dark  ages,  406,  note  ;  their  vices.  407,  4CS ;  im- 
morality of  the  monkish  historians,  468,  note. 

Montfort  (Simon  de),  character  of,  29. 

Moors  of  Spain,  gradually  lose  their  conquests  in 
that  country,  198—201 ;  their  expulsion,  why 
long  delayed,  202. 

Morals,  degrade<l  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  469, 
470 ;  improved  state  of  the  moral  character  of 
Europe  towards  the  close  of  that  period.  501  ;  the 
morals  of  chivalry  not  always  t'.  re,  513. 

Mortmain,  alienations  of  lan<l  in,  :  ,  301. 

Muratori,  observations  on  the  historical  works  of, 
125,  126,  notis. 

Murder,  commuted  for  pecuniary  consideration  in 
the  feudal  system,  00;  when  made  capital,  ib., 
note;  antiquity  of  compositions  for  murder,  91, 
note. 

N. 

Naples,  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of,  conferred  by 
tne  popes,  129;  conquered  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
149 ;  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  187;  munler  of  Andrew, 
king  of  Naples,  ib. ;  reign  of  Joanna,  187,  188  ; 
Naples  invaded  by  Louis,  duko  of  Anjou,  188 ; 
reign  of  Ladislaus,  189  ;  of  Joanna  II.,  lb. ;  she 
adopts  Alfonso  of  Aragon  lor  her  heir.  ib.  ;  re- 
vokes the  appointment,  and  ad"-  T  >  of  An- 
t'ou,  190;  Alfonso  ot  Aragon.  k:  "^      Vs,  ib. ; 

le  is  succeeded  by  liis  son  Ferdiiiani,  I'.'l  ;  pre- 
tensions of  Charles  VIII.  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  196,  197. 

Navarre  (kingdom  oQ.  vvhen  founded,  198. 

New  Forest,  devastated  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
334. 

Nicolas  II.  (p«ipc),  decree  of,  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  pontiffs,  281. 

Nobilitv  (Aragone.se),  privileges  of,  218. 

Nobility,  oncin  of,  m  France,  O'J  ;  was  foundc<l  on 
the  possession  of '-•'  '"■  '■'^''  ■••>.  .'..wTimf   c> 
70;  different  cl.> 
86,  93,  et  seq. , 
af  nobility  wlu  n  "• 

of,  lb.;  pride  ani:  ,;  ')• 

AXnote. 

(C.i.sti!i:inVrniif.  .!eracic8of,  forobtainina 

redress  of  -  ' 

„_ ^Ki,  .•  of,  from  fnr  state  of 

manners.  4  •  '^ 

■ (Gf:  '  tith  crn- 

turv.  231.  .     ,        ,.     . 

Norfolk  (Mowbray,  duke  oO.  q"«n»'  "».  with  the 

Duke  of  Hereford.  391  ;  »  •  '•.  ib.  ^^ 

Normatif,  rnv^s^oi  of,  m   V<  \ncf,  25. 

26.   li 
2fc;  !«< 

:'>P/l'irr  Apulu  a:id  Sicily,  f-r-S  account  ui  u  o 
N  n3 


Norman  romanr***  and  ts!#»«.  532  ;  «»ffi^tji  of  «k« 

Ncir:..:  ■  I 

Norn, 
this   pr.  .'^ucrecl   Ly    riiUip   Augustas 

king  of  i 

O. 

Oleron,  laws  of,  482. 

Ordt';il   I'irjl  l.v   ir,  i;w.»  ir.  '^^»  time of  Henrj  I.  fttflf 

of  r 

Ordii.  ._.  ...,    ..i  differect  from  aUl 

utes,  376,  377. 
Orleans,  siege  of,  by  the  Ent:';-h.  n  ;  raued  b} 

Joan  of  Arc,  ib  ;  her  cniel 
,  duke  of,  murdered  by  •  of  BargUD- 

dy,  49;  civil  wars  between  tbv  iwu  factions  4^ 

50. 
Otho  the  Great  elected  emperor,  126,  227 

IV.,  re-nnf.  139.  ?-^! 

Ottoman  ■ 
Oxford  U:.. 


Palestme,  accounts  of  the  crasades  against,  31 — Jb. 

P I'  ■•'-   whether  discovered  at  Amalfi,  520. 

i  >'T.     See  Popes. 

r ;n  linen,  when  and  where  invented,  542, 

543,  and  note. 
Paper  credit,  different  species  of,  494,  noi* 
Papyrus,  manuscripts  written  on,  460,  461    and 

note. 
Parchmei  •  ill. 

Pardons,  •  ••  Engl isn  kmga,  433. 

4.34,  and  note. 
Paris  (counts  oO.  their  power,  24. 

(city),   seditions  at,  47,   104 ;   subdued  by 
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parliament  considered,  355,  356,  and  jiotes  ;  xiota- 
inate  a  protector  during  the  mental  derangement 
of  Henry  VI.,  414,  445. 

Peers  (lay),  how  created,  415  ;  their  right  to  a  seat 
in  parliament,  355—358. 

Peers  of  France,  the  twelve,  when  established,  113. 

Pembroke  (William,  earl  of),  his  reason  for  makmg 
an  inroad  on  the  royal  domains,  431. 

Penances,  commutations  of,  468,  4G9. 

Pepin,  raised  to  the  French  throne,  20 ;  conquers 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  he  bestows  on 
the  pope,  ib. 

Pestilence,  ravages  of,  in  1348,  42  ;  its  progress  in 
other  countries,  42,  43,  note. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  kmg  of  Castile,  reign  of,  203,  204. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  preaching  of,  32. 

Peter  de  la  Mare,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
381. 

Petition,  memorable,  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
King  Henry  IV.,  398. 

Petrarch,  mistake  of,  corrected,  1 55, 7iote  ;  caressed 
by  the  great,  537,  538  ;  review  of  his  moral  char- 
acter, 538  ;  his  passion  for  Laura  considered, 
538,  539,  and  note ;  character  of  his  poetry,  539. 

Pfahl burger,  or  burgesses  of  the  palisades,  who 
they  were,  239. 

Philip  Augustus  (king  of  France),  character  of,  28 ; 
conquers  Normandy,  ib. ;  royal  courts  of  justice 
first  established  by  him.  111. 

Philip  III.  (king  of'France),  reign  of,  36;  war  of, 
with  the  King  of  Aragononthe  succession  to  Si- 
cily, 187. 

Philip  the  Fair,  or  IV.  (king  of  France),  36  ;  ag- 
grandizement of  the  French  monarchy  during  his 
reign,  36,  37;  is  defeated  by  the  Flemings  at  the 
battle  of  Courtray,  37  ;  regulations  of,  concern- 
ing the  coining  of  money  by  the  vassals  of  France, 
93,  and  iwte ;  debased  the  coin  of  his  realm,  95  ; 
states-general  convoked  by  him,  101 ;  represen- 
tations of  the  towns  first  introduced  by  him,  101, 
102,  and  note  ;  his  probable  motives  in  taking  this 
8tep,  102  ;  his  disputes  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
302,  303  ;  causes  him  to  be  arrested,  304. 

VI.  (king  of  France),  character  of,  40,  41  ; 

his  title  disallowed  by  Edward  III.,  41,  and  7iote. 

Pickering  (Sir  James),  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  protest  of,  in  the  name  of  the  house, 
381. 

Piers  Plowman's  vision,  character  of,  501. 

Pilgrimages,  mischiefs  of,  469. 

Piracy,  frequency  of,  482. 

Pisa  (republic),  naval  power  of,  166 ;  conquers  Sar- 
dinia, lb.;  defeated  by  the  Genoese,  167;  falls 
under  the  dominion  of  Fiorence,  ib. ;  account  of 
her  commercial  prosperity,  479,  480. 

(council  at),  proceedings  of,  309. 

Pius  II.  (pope),  character  of,  260.  note ;  endeavours 
to  raise  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  ib. 

Podestii,  power  of,  in  the  free  Lombard  cities,  145  ; 
how  appointed,  145,  146. 

Poetry  of  the  troubadours,  account  of,  5.30;  of 
Northern  France,  531  ;  of  the  Normans,  532, 
533;  of  the  Italian?,  534—5.39. 

Pog^io  Bracciolini,  successful  researches  *f,  in 
finding  ancient  manuscripts,  544. 

Pole  (Michael  de  la,  earl  of  Suffolk),  impeached  by 
the  Knglish  parliament,  385. 

Police,  state  oi,  improved  towards  the  close  of  the 
dark  ages,  502. 

Polygamy  obtained  in  France  daring  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  202,  and  note. 

Pcpes,  commencement  of  their  power,  269  ;  patri- 
archate of  Home,  270;  their  gradual  assumption 
of  power,  lb.  ;  character  of  Gregory  I.,  271  ;  fal.se 
decretals  ascribed  to  the  early  popes,  273  ;  en- 
croachments of  the  popes  on  the  hierarchy,  274 ; 
and  upon  civil  go^  Brnments,  274,  275  ;  excom- 


munications, 275  ;  interdicts,  276  ;  further  usur- 
pations of  the  popes,  276,  277  ;  their  degeneracy 
m  the  tenth  century,  277  ;  corruption  of  morals, 
ib. ;  neglect  of  the  rules  of  celibacy,  278  ;  simony 
279  ;  investitures,  280;  imperial  confirmation  ot 
popes,  ib. ;  decree  of  Nicolas  IL,  281  ;  character 
of  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VI 1.,  ib.  ;  his  differ- 
ences with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  ib. ;  com- 
promised by  a  concordat  of  Caiixliis,  283;  gen- 
eral conduct  of  Gregory  VII.,  285;  authority  of 
the  papal  legates,  286  ;  Adrian  IV.,  ib. ;  Innocent 
III.,  287;  his  extraordinary  pretensions,  ib. ;  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  popes,  supported  by 
promulgating  the  canon  law,  290;  by  th(!  mendi 
cant  orders,  291  ;  by  dispensations  of  marriage, 
292 ;  and  by  dispensations  from  promissory  oaths, 
293,  294  ;  encroachments  of  the  popes  on  the  free- 
dom of  ecclesiastical  elections,  294;  by  mandats 
or  requests  for  the  collation  of  inferior  benefices, 
ib.  ;  by  provisions,  reserves,  &c.,  295 ;  their  tax 
ations  of  the  clergy,  296;  disaffection  thus  pro- 
duced against  the  church  of  Rome,  297  ;  disputes 
of  Boniface  VIII.  with  the  King  of  England,  302  ; 
and  of  France,  ib. ;  contest  of  popes  with  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  304 ;  spirit  of  resistance  to  papal 
usurpations,  305 ;  rapacity  of  the  Avignon  popes, 
306 ;  return  of  the  popes  to  Rome,  307,  308  ;  con- 
tested election  of  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII., 
308;  of  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  308, 
309;  both  deposed  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  309; 
John  XXIII.  deposed  by  the  council  of  ("Constance, 
ib. ;  real  designs  of  these  councils  as  they  re- 
spected the  popes,  310;  council  of  Basle,  311; 
concordats  of  Aschaffenburg,  313,314;  papal  en- 
croachments on  the  church  of  Castile,  314; 
checks  on  the  papal  authority  in  France,  ib. ; 
their  usurpations  checked  in  the  Galilean  church, 
ib.  ;  decline  of  the  papal  influence  in  Italy,  317, 
318. 

Population  of  the  free  cities  of  Lombardy  during 
the  middle  ages,  143,  144  ;  of  Aragon,  219,  note  ; 
of  Florence,  166,  note;  of  London,  365,  note ;  of 
Bruges,  475. 

Poulains,  or  mongrel  Christians  of  Syria,  34,  note. 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Louis,  provisions  of,  295 

Prerogative  (royal),  defined,  423,  424  ;  limited  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  345 ;  no 
tice  of  its  abuses,  424,  425. 

Priests,  rapacity  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  467,  468. 

Principalities  (petty)  in  Germany,  origin  of,  235. 

Printing,  account  of  the  invention  of,  548;  notices 
of  early  printed  books,  549. 

Private  war,  right  of,  a  privilege  of  the  vassals  of 
France,  93,  94  ,  attempts  of  Charlemagne  and 
other  sovereigns  to  suppress  it,  ib. ;  prevails  in 
Aragon,  225  ;  and  in  Germany,  240 ;  suppressed 
by  the  diet  of  Worms,  ib. ;  was  never  legal  in 
England,  352. 

Privilege  of  parliament,  when  fully  established, 
400—405. 

Privilege  of  union  in  Aragon,  account  of,  219 ;  when 
abolished,  220. 

Privileges  of  knighthood,  517. 

Promissory  oaths,  dispensations  of,  granted  by  the 
popes,  293,  294. 

Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  language,  454—459. 

Protests  in  parliament,  when  first  introduced,  378. 

Provence  (county  of),  historical  notice  ol,  63,  note  ; 
account  of  the  troutadours  of,  530. 

Provincial  governors,  influence  of,  in  England  da 
ring  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  321. 

Provincial  states  in  France,  106;  in  the  Germat 
empire,  239. 

Provisions  (papal),  notice  of,  295. 

Provisors  (statute  of),  observations  o: ,  312,  313. 

Purveyance,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  royal  preroga 
tive  in  England,  424  •  its  abuses,  ib. 
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Rapacity  of  the  Avignon  pop;s,  306. 

Rapine,  prevalent  habit  of,  m  England,  dunng  the 

middle  ages,  433. 
Ravenna  fexarchaie  of),  conquered  by  the  Lom- 
bards, 20  ;  reconquered  by  Pepin,  and  conferred 
upon  the  pope,  ib. 
Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  disasters  of,  29, 
30. 

Redress  of  grievances,  attempted  to  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  granting  supplies  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 394. 

Regency  in  England,  historical  instances  of,  441  ; 
during  the  absences  of  the  kings  m  France,  ib. ; 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  ib. ;  of  Edward  I., 
ib. ;  and  Edward  III.,  412  ;  of  Richard  11.,  ib. ; 
of  Henry  VI.,  442—445. 

Regency  in  France,  right  of  the  presumptive  heir 
to,  48,  note.  '^ 

Reliefs,  origin  of,  77,  79  ;  their  nature.  78  ;  and 
value,  ib. ;  equivalent  to  the  heriots  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  331. 

Religion,  t.*tjtributed  to  the  preservation  of  litera- 
ture during  the  dark  ages,  461,  462;  connexion 
of,  with  chivalry,  511. 

Representation  (parliamentary),  origin  and  prog- 
ress of,  359  ;  a  probable  instance  of,  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  ib. ;  a  more  decided 
example  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  359,  360  ; 
another  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  300 ;  and 
in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III ,  fb. ;  especially 
in  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.,  ib. ;  burgesses 
and  citizens,  when  first  summoned  to  parliament, 
366,  367  ;  causes  of  summoning  them,  370. 

Reprisal,  law  of,  482. 

Retainers,  custom  of  having,  in  noble  families, 
432. 

Revenues  of  the  church,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
261;  increased  after  its  subversion,  261,  202; 
were  sometimes  improperly  acquired,  ib. ;  other 
sources  of  revenues — tithes,  263. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  France,  sources  of,  94  ; 
augmented  by  exactions  from  the  Jews,  95  ;  by 
debasmg  the  coin,  ib. ;  direct  taxation.  96  ;  of  the 
various  soviTreigns  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 192,  nUf. 

Revolution  in  England,  of  1399  and  1688— parallel 
between,  392,  393. 

Richard  I.  (Coenr  de  Lon),  crusade  of.  35  ;  refused 
to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war,  91,  note. 

Richard  II.,  disputes  btUween,  and  the  parliament 
of  England,  381 — 384;  sketch  of  his  character. 
384;  acquires  rn(»re  power  on  his  majority,  ib.  ; 

Eroceedings  of  parlinment  in  the  tenth  year  of 
is  reign,  385  ;  appoints  a  commission  of  refo- 
385,  386;  wretched  state  of  the  country  dii' 
his  reign,  386;   remarks  on  the  conduct  of  u.< 
king,  386,  387  ;  answers  of  the  judges  to  certain 
questions  proposed  by  him,  387;  »ii* —   ■.••»«.¥. 
olution,  jb. ;  greater  harmony  belw.  -  np 

and  parliament,  388;  disunion  am...,.,   .....  ..  ad- 

ing  peers,  ib.  ;  prosecution  of  Haxey  for  propo- 
sing in  the  house  of  commons  an  i>i,m  .xi.iih  iit.i: 
389;  arbilrary  measures  of  ih 
appoints  a  commission  to  sit  alt'     ,  ... 

been  dissolved,  390,  tyranny  ol  Richard,  3*JI 
necessity  for  depcoin?  Iumi.  i''> 
progress  of  the  c 

Richard   (earl   of  " 
Germany,  232  ;  his  character,  ib. 

Richard  (duke  of  York),  made  protector  of  Eng- 
land during  the  mental  derangement  of  Henrv 
VI.,  444  ;  claims  the  crown.  416;  civil  wars  of 
the  Lancastrians  and  V«)rki'»l^.  417. 

Richemont  (the  count  do),  retnovos  lh«  aflaus  of 
Fraoce,  53  54. 


r  »H,Mrt  of  the 
'  M  .39;{ 
. 'eror  ot 


Ricos  hombres,  or  great  bmrona  of  Aiaffio,  pnTtlMsa 
of,  218.  •       r  • 

Rienzi  (.Nicola  de),  revolution  effected  by,  at  Roms. 

154,  155;  his  death,  155. 
Ripuary  law,  difference  between  it  and  the  SaliQue 

law,  65. 
Robbery,  when  made  a  capital  offence  in  France 

66,  nf'-  '    :,  England.  'jea 

there  I  pardon - 

Roche!;. ,  i.w.  .,1,  u.  I  i,  iiiizensof,  to  t:i»-  Mn»  o^ 

France,  45. 
Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburr    "'■ '   »-' ~r  of 

Germany,  231 ;  invests  1  hy 

of  Austria,  ib.  ;   state  cl    .....    *,.,.., ^    j,..,   tus 

death,  235. 
Rom.'jrKi.  I  rnviiir»>  fjf  roi\^  to  the  p'^^-*    ' '■? 
R"^'  '.17;  part  .>Qg 

^  lb. ;  stale    :    .^rch 

under  liie  empire,  261  ;  causes  of  the  decline  of 

learning  in  it.  451—460. 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  account  of,  533. 
Romance  lirr'iTre,  rrnH' nl  rhiy);o  of  T.^'.n  into, 

458;.  ,n, 

of  the  ,ch 

or  norihc.wi  routdncc  tiulecl.  5Jl. 
Rome,  state  of.  at  the  clo^  of  the  ninth  <"rn!ury, 

126,  127  ;  internal  .«'  r^ 

15.1,  \'*X  ;  poweroft:.  .oo 

f^  ■  V  the  triouuf  Kici.zi,  ib. ;  »ube». 

e  1 55. 

— -  •  :09,270; 

"1  ,«!. 

Ro\e  'tij'.vii;,  Mii^jijiar  Clause  m  iiie criar'ier  of,  119i, 
7iole. 

s. 

Salique-lnw,  whether  it  excluded  women  from  the 

[      throne  of  France,  38 ;  exclude-^  i*. '-  •'.'"  ^r\ 

vate  succession  m  some  case..-  iri. 

singonlof  this  law,  T7;  date  u!    .      -....,       .aw, 

65,  note. 

Sanctuary,  privilege  of,  accorded  to  moDasienea. 
467.  , 

Saracens,  first  rnnqt:eiir«t  nf,  m  the  east.  251  ;  and 
in  Afnca,  i'  •  Fraoce.  arxl  are  d*> 

feated  by  (  !0:  nnr"  i*^tt  rnnii. 

try  aijam,  25  ,  lirivt.-j  oui  ^ 

the  .Normans,   12»^.  I'J'i;  •  ra 

of  gunpowder.  IHI;    "^  ri, 

198.  25!  ;  H»H-Iin'»  nf  •  -,. 

tionof  .'^  ■   \  ,« 

of  the  .jc 

ar  '  n"t  ine  i'arenl  tf  Uuliuc  arctiitec 

tt;  >. 

'■»; 

i!   Mil  »\iii»:ii   li  ^.i'*  i.iiv<-[|  ;'v  i;.'-   r\ir.  » 

167. 

.Sat"'-  -->--'—  '•-..•»  of,  before  their  » n.,  ,>  -;  oi 

E;.  ■^. 

V  Charlemagne.  91. 

Sat  .f  the  booae  of,  tie..  Otho  I. 

1    ■  .    \\     I'TT   5-2S 

nof.  KM. 


Script ttrfu,  Trr«tnn«  of,  mvV  tn  the  Hghth  aii4 
nil  -'  Mvfinrof 

th<  :.tj|  ceolnrf 

508. 

Sects,  religions,  sketch  of,  dannf  the  dsrk  >fML 
^03    Maa»cbew,ib  ;  PanUcMMkttairHBMitaii 
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persecutions,  504  tndnotes;  the  Alhigenses,  504, 
505;  prjofs  that  they  held  Manichean  tenets, 
505,  and  notes ;  origin  of  the  Wp.ldenses,  ib.,  and 
note,  507,  note ;  their  tenets,  50C,  and  jwte  ;  the 
Caiharists,  ib. ;  other  anonymous  sects  of  the 
same  period,  507.  508;  the  Lollards  of  England, 
508 ;  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  508,  509. 

Selden  (Mr.),  theory  of,  concerning  the  nature  of 
baronies,  357;  observations  thereon.  357,  358. 

Serfs,  state  of,  in  the  feudal  system,  89 — 92 ;  pre- 
dial serviiude  not  abolished  in  France  until  the 
revolution,  91,  note ;  became  free  by  escaping  to 
chartered  towns,  119,  note.     See  Villeins. 

Sforza  Attendolo,  rivalry  of,  with  Braccio  di  Mon- 
tone,  185. 

Sforza  (Francesco)  acquires  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
185.  186. 

Sheriff,  power  of,  in  omitting  boroughs  that  had 
sent  members  to  parliament,  407. 

Sicily  (island  of),  conquered  by  the  Normans  under 
Roger  Guiscard,  129 ;  whom  Leo  IX.  creates 
King  of  Sicily,  ib. ;  state  of  affairs  after  his  death, 
13G;  rebellion  of  the  Sicilians  against  Charles, 
count  of  Anjou,  186  ;  massacre  of  the  French, 
called  the  Sicilian  vespers,  ib. 

Sigismund  (king  of  Hungary),  reign  of,  245. 

Silk,  manufacture  of,  when  introduced  into  Italy, 
480. 

Silver  passed  chiefly  by  weight  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  French  monarchy,  93. 

Simony  of  the  clergy  in  the  eleventh  century, 
282. 

Sismondi  (M.),  observations  on  his  Histoire  des 
Republiques  Italiennes,  125,  126,  note. 

Sithcundman  or  petty  gentleman,  rank  of,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  331. 

Slave-trade  carried  on  during  the  dark  ages,  473. 

Soccage  and  soccagers,  probable  derivation  of  the 
terms,  352,  353,  and  notes  ;  the  question  consid- 
ered whether  freeholders  in  soccage  were  liable 
to  contribute  to  the  wages  of  knights  in  parlia- 
ment, 408.  jiote. 

Society,  different  classes  of,  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 85  ;  nobility,  85 — 87;  clergy,  88;  freemen, 
ib. ;  serfs  or  villeins,  89 — 92 ;  moral  state  of,  im- 
proved by  the  feudal  system,  124, 125  ;  ignorance 
of  all  classes,  459 — 461 ;  their  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  462  ;  degraded  state  of  morals,  469  ; 
love  of  field-sports,  470  ;  state  of  internal  trade, 
472 ,  and  of  foreign  commerce,  473. 

,  general  view  of  the  degraded  state  of,  from 

the  decline  of  the  RoAan  empire  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  450 — 474 ;  commercial  im- 
provement of  society,  474 — 485 ;  refinement  in 
manners,  485—501 ;  improvement  of  the  moral 
character  of  Europe,  501 ;  its  causes — elevation 
of  the  lower  ranks,  502 ;  improved  state  of  the 
police,  lb. ;  religious  sects,  503  ;  institution  of 
chivalry,  509 — 520  ;  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture, 520 — 541 ;  particularly  by  the  revival  of  an- 
cient learning,  542  ;  the  invention  of  linen  paper, 
542,  513 ;  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, 548,  549. 

Soldiers.     See  Mercenary  troops. 

Spain,  northern  part  of,  conquered  by  Charle- 
magne, 21  ;  extent  of  the  feudal  system  in,  84. 

,  history  of,  to  the  conquest  of  Granada,  197  ; 

kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  ib. ;  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  198;  decline  of  the  Moorish  empire, 
ib. ;  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ib.  ;  of 
Navarre,  ib. ;  of  Aragon,  199  ;  and  of  Castile,  ib. ; 
capture  of  Toledo  and  Saragosa,  ib.;  mode  of 
settling  the  new  conquests,  ib. ;  chartered  towns 
or  communities,  200,  201  ;  military  orders  insti- 
tuted, 201  ;  final  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon 
and  Castile,  ib. ;  conquest  of  Andalusia  and  Va- 
leocia,  ib. ;  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  why  long  de- 


layed, 202 ;  civil  disturbances  of  Castile,  203 ; 
reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  ib. ;  house  of  Titsta- 
maie,  204;  John  II.,  ib.  ;  Henry  IV.,  205  ,  con- 
stitution of  Castile,  206  ;  succession  of  the  crown, 
ib. ;  national  councils,  ib.  ;  the  cortes,  207;  right 
of  taxation,  208,  209 ;  forms  of  the  cortes,  211 , 
their  rights  in  legislation,  ib. ;  council  of  Castile, 
213  ;  administration  of  justice,  213,  214  ;  violent 
actions  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Cnstile,  214  ;  con 
federacies  of  the  nobility,  215 ;  affairs  of  Aragon. 
ib. ;  disputed  succession  to  the  crown  after  the 
death  of  Martin,  216;  constitution  of  Aragon, 
218  ;  liberties  of  the  Aragonese  kingdom,  218, 
219 ;  office  of  the  justiciary,  220  ;  rights  of  legis 
lation  and  taxation,  223;  cortes  of  Aragon,  224, 
government  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  ib. ;  un 
ion  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  225;  conquest  of 
Granada,  225,  226 ;  notice  of  Spanish  literature 
during  the  dark  ages,  534. 

States-general,  convoked  by  Philip  the  Fair,  101, 
102  ;  representatives  frojn  the  towns  introduced 
by  him,  101,  and  note;  motives  for  this  conduct, 
102  ;  the  rights  of  the  states-general  as  to  taxa- 
tion, ib. ;  states-general  of  1355  and  1356,  103, 
104  ;  never  possessed  any  legislative  power,  103, 
note ;  under  Charles  VII.,  105  ;  proceedings  of 
states-general  of  Tours,  106,  107. 

Statute  of  treasons  explained,  76,  notes. 

Statute  law  (English),  observations  on,  348,  349. 

Statutes,  distinction  between  them  and  ordinances, 
376,  377 ;  were  sometimes  left  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  judges  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
395 ;  fraudulently  altered  in  consequence,  396. 

Stephen,  wretched  state  of  England  dunng  the 
reign  of,  338. 

Stratford  (archbishop),  case  of,  355,  356,  notes. 

Students,  number  of,  at  the  universities  of  Csford 
Bologna,  and  Pans,  524. 

Subinfeudation,  origin  of,  72. 

Subsidies  (parliamentary),  by  whom  assessed,  360  . 
how  granted,  430.     See  Supply. 

Succession  to  the  throne,  in  Castile,  206;  in  Ara 
gon,  218  ;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  320;  hered- 
itary succession  established  during  the  Anglo- 
Norman  reign,  349,  350. 

Sumptuary  laws,  observation  on,  486,  487. 

Superstition  of  the  dark  ages,  one  cause  of  the  de 
cline  of  learning  in  the  Roman  empire,  462  ;  sin- 
gular instances  of  superstition,  ib. ;  mischiefs 
thence  arising,  465  ;  yet  not  unattended  with 
good,  466. 

Supplies,  granting  of,  claimed  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 393 ;  application  ot,  directed  by  that  house, 
394 ;  attempt  of  the  house  to  make  supply  de- 
pend on  redress  of  grievances,  ib. 

Supremacy  of  the  state  maintained  by  the  sever 
eigns  of  Europe,  267  ;    especially  by  Charle 
magne,  ib. ;   progress  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
274—290 ;  review  of  the   circumstances  which 
favoured  it,  290—299  ;  endeavours  made  to  re 
press  it  in  England,  299 — 301. 

Surnames,  when  first  used,  85. 

Swabia  (house  of),  emperors  of: — Conrad  III., 
230  ;  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ib.  ;  Philip,  231 ; 
Otho,  139,  231  ;  Frederick  II.,  139—142. 

Swisserland,  sketch  of  the  early  history  of,  246  ,, 
insurrection  of  the  Swiss  against  the  tyranny  of 
Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  246,  247;  formation 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  247,  248;  excellence 
of  the  Swiss  troops,  248;  the  independence  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy  ratified,  248,  249. 

Swords,  when  first  generally  worn,  463,  note.. 


Tactics  (military),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ac 
count  of,  182,  183;  invention  of  gunpowder  anrf 
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torearms,  184,  185;  use  of  infantry  not  fully  es- 
tablished until  the  sixteenth  century,  195. 

Taille,  perpetual,  when  imposed  in  France,  56 

Tallage,  oppressive,  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land, 339. 

Tartars  of  Timur,  incursions  of,  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, 258. 

Taxation,  excessive,  effects  of,  47;  taxation  origi- 
nated in  the  feudal  aids,  60  ;  immunity  from  tax- 
ation claimed  by  the  nobles  of  France,  9-1 ;  direct 
taxation  a  source  of  the  royal  revenues,  96 ; 
rights  of  the  states-general  as  to  ta.xation,  102  ; 
last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  against  arbi- 
trary taxation,  107  ;  right  of  taxation  in  Casiile, 
in  whom  vested,  and  in  what  manner  regulated, 
208 — 210 ;  taxation  of  the  clergy  by  the  popes, 
296,  297. 

'^'axes,  levied  without  convoking  the  '* f^ral 

by  John  and  Charles  V..  105  ;  romf  .ce 

concerning  them  by  Charles  VI.,  m.  ,  i.*i.<i  by 
his  own  authority  by  Louis  XT.,  106  ;  what  taxes 
levied  in  England  under  the  Norman  kings,  338, 
339. 

Tenants  in  chief  by  knight's  service,  whether  par- 
liamentary barons  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  357, 
358 ;  whether  they  attended  parliament  under 
Henry  III.,  359,  359. 

Tenures  (feudal),  gradual  establishment  of,  69 — 
73 ;  nature  of  tenure  bj  grand  sergeanlry,  190, 
note. 

Terence,  observations  on  t\  9  versific.iMon  of,  455. 

Territorial  jurisdiction,  onjjm  and  progress  of,  in 
France,  108,  109 ;  itt«  division  and  administra- 
tion, 109. 

Thanes,  two  classes  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
321 ;  were  judges  of  civil  controversies,  325  ;  for- 
feited their  military  freeholds  by  misconduct  in 
battle,  330 ;  the  term  synonymous  in  its  deriva- 
tion to  vassal,  330,  331. 

Tithes,  payment  of,  when  and  in  what  manner  es- 
tablished, 203,  2Gt. 

Toledo  (city  oQ  captured  from  the  Moors,  199. 

Torture  never  known  in  England,  nor  recognised 
to  be  law,  428,  and  note. 

Tournaments,  influence  of,  on  chivalrv,  516,  517. 

Tours,  proceedings  of  the  states-gei.jral  of,  106, 
107. 

Towns,  progress  of,  in  England,  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 362,  3G3  ;  when  let  in  fee-farm,  363,  364  ; 
charters  of  incorporation  granted  to  them,  3&I, 
365  ;  their  prosperity  in  the  twelfth  century.  365. 

Trade  (internal),  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  472, 473. 

Trade  (foreign).     Sec  Commerce. 

Treaty  of  Bretigni,  43  ;  of  Calais,  44  ;  of  Troyes,  51. 

Trial  by  combat.     See  Combat. 

Trial  bv  jury.     See  Jury. 

Troubadours  of  Provence,  account  of,  530;  their 
poetical  character  con.'sidered,  530,  531. 

Turks,  progress  of,  255  ;  first  crusade  against  them, 
ib. ;  they  conquer  ('  -pie,  259  ;  suspen- 

sion of  their  coiique-  -'<!. 

Tuscany,  league  ol,  foiiutHi  to  support  the  see  of 
Rome,  138;  state  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  espe- 
cially the  cities  of  Florence,  156;  and  of  Pisa, 
166. 

Tyranny  of  the  Norman  government  in  England, 
337,  338. 

Tythitit,',  real  nature  of,  22*^,  329. 

Ty'.hiiig-maii,  oowers  of,  321. 

U. 

Uladialnus,  king  of  Hungary,  reign  of,  215. 

Universities,  when  first  established .  '■  i  .•'rrnuni 
of  the  university  of  Pans,  ib  ;  O  .  o( 

Bologna,  lb. ;  encouragement  gi*t  rr*\ 

J«s,  lb. ;  causes  of  their  celebrity,  520— S2J». 
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tions  on,  455. 

Vienna,  description  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century 
4S7,  48S,  note. 

Villaret  (the  French  historian),  character  of,  62, 6< 
note. 

Villanage.  prevalence  of.  89  ;  causes  of  it  89,  90  ; 

its  gradual         '  '  the  til 
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»  eaTern  (Flemish)  settle  in  England,  475,  note, 
476,  note. 

Wenceslaus  (emperor  of  Germany)  deposed,  236, 
237. 

Weregild,  or  commutation  for  murder,  rates  of,  66 ; 
amount  of  thanes  or  nobles  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  321 ;  for  a  ceorl  or  peasant,  ib. 

'^'hitelocke,  observation  of,  on  the  bulk  of  our  stat- 
ute h\v,  349,  Jiote ;  his  mistake  concerning  the 
thr  >e  estates  of  the  realm  determined,  403,  404, 
notes. 

Wicliife  (John),  influence  of  the  principles  of,  in 
restrainmg  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  England, 
313  ;  their  probable  influence  in  effecting  the  abo- 
lition of  viilanage,  439. 

William  (duke  of  Normandy),  conquers  England, 
332 ;  his  conduct  at  first  moderate,  333 ;  after- 
ward more  tyrannical,  ib. ;  confiscates  English 
property,  334 ;  devastates  Yorkshire  and  the  New 
Forest,  ib. ;  his  domains,  335;  his  mercenary 
troops,  ib. ;  establishes  the  feudal  system  in  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  preservation  of  public  peace  during  his 
leign,  336 ;  account  of  his  laws,  340. 

W'inton,  statute  of,  434. 

Wisbuy,  ordinances  of,  432. 

Wiuenagemot,  or  assembly  of  wise  men,  how  com- 
poeed,  322,  323 ;  qualifications  for  a  seat  in  that 
tfUDcii,  323, 


Women,  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Franct,  by 

the  Salique-law,  38 ;  and  from  inheriting  tke 
lands  assigned  to  the  Salian  Franks  on  their  con 
quest  of  Gaul,  65;  but  not  from  lands  subse* 
quently  acquired,  ib. ;  how  treated  by  the  ancient 
Germans,  ib.,  tiote  ;  did  not  inherit  fiefs,  82,  note. 

Wool  (unwrought),  exported  from  England,  475 
476;  penalties  on  such  exportation,  476,  477, 
note. 

Woollen  manufaciures  of  Flanders,  474  ;  causes  of 
their  being  carried  into  England,  474,  475, 7iote , 
introduced  there  by  the  Flemings,  475,  note; 
progress  of  the  English  woollen  manufactures, 
476  ;  regulations  concerning  their  export,  ib. 

Worms.     See  Diet  of  W^orms. 

Writing,  an  accomplishment  possessed  by  few  m 
the  dark  ages,  459. 

y. 

Yorkists,  civil  wars  between,  and  (he  Lancastri* 

ans,  447. 
Yoriishire  devastated  by  William  the  CaEqv>e:o» 

334. 


Zisca  (John),  character  and  achievements  ef,  S*M 
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